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FOREWORD 


THE  IDEA  of  a  Year  Book  authorized  by  the  Baltimore  and  Buffalo 
conventions  has  grown  to  be  a  formidable  work,    A  Year  Book  could 
contain  only  things  that  have  been  done  in  the  year  preceding  with 
probably  cursory  treatment  of  important  subjects  passed  on  by  conventions 
of  past  years. 

But  such  a  living,  breathing  organization  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  needs  more  than  a  Year  Book,  It  was  believed  the  membership 
would  welcome  a  publication  that  would  give  in  as  concise  form  as  possible 
every  important  proposition  acted  on  by  all  the  conventions.  To  that  end 
the  many  questions  considered  in  the  thirty-eight  sessions  of  the  Federation 
have  been  compiled  and  published  in  encyclopedia  form.  This  has  developed 
a  ready  reference  book  that  will  be  of  greatest  assistance  not  only  to  the  officers 
and  members  but  to  all  who  seek  to  know  the  principles  upon  which  our  trade 
union  movement  is  founded  and  the  wonderful  successes  achieved.  Those 
who  desire  information  in  detail  can  readily  refer  to  the  proceedings,  as  the 
work  is  also  a  bibliography. 

While  each  subject  is  briefly  treated  the  intention  has  been  not  to  omit 
anything  that  would  prevent  a  thorough  understanding  of  every  principle. 
When  it  is  known  there  are  8,000,000  words  in  the  thirty-eight  proceedings 
that  had  to  be  reduced  to  about  400,000  it  will  be  seen  the  work  has  been  dif- 
ficult. The  rule  followed  was  to  use  the  official  language  of  the  conventions. 
The  belief  was  that  it  should  be  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  book,  not 
the  work  of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  The  real  authors  are 
the  delegates  to  conventions,  extracts  from  whose  resolutions  and  speeches 
are  printed  literally  but  in  condensed  form.  It  is  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  officially  talking  to  you  as  you  read,  not  an  individual  author. 
Every  delegate  who  presented  a  proposition,  discussed  any  issue  or  in  any 
way  left  the  impress  of  his  thoughts  on  the  trade  union  movement  will  recognize 
the  result  of  his  work  in  the  book.  Only  the  names  are  omitted,  making  all 
the  delegates  equally  responsible  for  the  magnificent  growth  and  victories 
gained  by  the  labor  movement. 

Many  brilliant  orations  have  been  made  in  the  conventions  and  official 
reports  of  marvelous  literary  merit  and  economic  value  have  been  presented. 
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In  (he  Introduction  it  has  been  the  effort  to  use  as  many  of  the  statements 
in  these  reports  as  possible.  There  was  no  attempt  to  interject  ideas  or 
principles  foreign  to  those  of  the  Federation,  Everything  in  the  book  was 
read  or  uttered  at  some  time  in  the  thirty-eight  conventions.  This  is  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  making  it  the  official  reflex  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  most  human  organization  that  ever  existed.  It  is  not  a  mere 
claim  but  a  just  tribute  to  say  the  trade  unions  are  the  only  organizations 
on  earth  that  have  for  their  true  mission  the  betterment  of  the  economic  condition 
of  all  the  people  and  for  human  advancement  and  happiness. 

Those  who  wUl  read  the  book  carefully  on  any  question  will  not  wonder 
at  the  soundness  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Those  who  would  divert 
it  into  channels  leading  to  the  nameless  grave  in  which  so  many  other  labor 
movements  lie  will  find  thoughts  to  show  them  their  folly. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  material  furnished  by  the  labor  move- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  hundred  thousand  volumes  like  the  present.  The  trade  unions  owe  a  duty 
to  the  burden-bearers  of  the  coming  years  to  leave  more  than  an  incomplete 
encyclopedia  of  what  has  been  done.  Their  histories  should  be  written, 
for  no  one  ever  has  come  forward  with  even  a  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  human 
advancement  that  can  take  the  place  of  trade  union  activity. 

Interesting  information  for  everybody  also  is  published.  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  perpetual  calendars,  statutes  of  different  states  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects  that  ail  together  go  to  make  up  the  most 
complete  labor  history  in  existence.  And  the  great  idea  is  that  it  is  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  speaking  in  its  own  language  to  the  reader. 

WILLIAM  C.  ROBERTS, 

Compiler. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  represents  the  first  labor 
movement  of  any  country  to  organize  on  fundamental  principles  whose 
power  for  obtaining  results  has  proved  effective  and  enduring.  Although 
a  voluntary  association  of  wage  earners  of  many  callings  and  of  many  minds,  it 
has  united  them  into  a  solidarity  of  purpose  that  has  astounded  the  people  of 
the  civilized  world.  Its  more  than  3,000,000  members  are  a  force  to  be  considered 
in  all  affairs  for  the  weal  of  the  nation.  Its  propaganda  has  been  for  all  that  is 
best  in  life.  Its  accomplishments  have  benefitted  all  the  people,  for  the  trade  union 
movement  is  as  wide  and  deep  as  human  life. 

Organized  thirty-eight  years  ago  by  an  insignificant  number  of  eager,  enthusi- 
astic and  hopeful  men,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  most}  powerful  medium  to  bring  forth 
all  that  is  good  in  life.  It  abhors,  detests,  loathes  all  shams  and  pretenders.  It  un- 
ceasingly encourages  with  all  its  power  and  influence  individuals  and  organizations 
that  sedc  greater  opportunity  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.  The  object  for  whid) 
it  is  aggressively  and  courageously  striving  is  the  continued  economic  advancement 
of  Labor,  to  insure  to  each  individual  the  right  of  self -development,  independence 
and  freedom  of  initiative.    It  is  a  human  vehicle  for  the  advancement  of  humanity. 

Its  greatest  enemies  are  those  who  would  take  away  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  right  to  battle  for  a 
higher  standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  hates  with  a  bitter  hatred  slavery 
and  serfdom.  It  glories  in  freedom,  not  only  political  but  economic  It  has 
maintained,  and  to  preserve  that  right  will  fight,  that  the  "laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"  that  he  has  a  right  to  economic  progress  in  life,  to  support  his  family 
in  comfort,  to  educate  his  children,  to  live  his  life  in  his  own  lawftU  way.  In  fact 
that  he  is  a  man  and  has  a  man's  right  to  all  that  his  energy,  talent  and  union  can 
secure  for  him. 

Only  one  of  the  few  anxious  and  hopeful  men  who  attended  the  first  con- 
vention has  lived  as  an  official  to  see  the  tender  twig  grow  into  a  gigantic  red- 
wood tree.  This  did  not  come  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  grew  like  a  dty  or  living 
language  into  an  active,  beneficial  and  permanent  movement  that  can  withstand  any 
force  that  may  seek  its  destruction.  Its  enemies  are  fast  disappearing.  In  fact 
today  there  is  no  other  organization  in  the  United  States  aside  from  the  army 
and  navy  that  has  proved  to  be  as  loyal  to  the  core.  Its  members  hold  countiy 
above  all,  and  they  are  not  only  willing  to  offer,  and  did  offer,  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, for  political  democracy,  but  are  just  as  earnest  in  their  demand  for  industrial 
democracy.    And  this  they  will  have  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

The  present  wonderful  condition  of  the  organization  was  brought  about  l^ 
trade  union  activity,  not  through  a  partisan  political  labor  party.  The  promoters 
of  the  Federation  knew  what  had  occurred  to  many  other  labor  organizations. 
They  knew  that  each  and  every  national  organization  of  labor  had  been  injured  or 
wrecked  on  the  treacherous  reefs  of  partisan  politics.  The  National  Labor  Union  had 
a  few  years  before,  in  1872,  nominated  a  candidate  for  President  and  then  never 
met  again.  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  Junior  Sons  of  '76,  Industrial  Brother- 
hood of  the  United  States  and  many  others  had  all  partaken  of  the  poison  of 
partisan  politics  and  ended  by  calling  for  the  undertaker.  A  few  years  later  the 
Knights  of  Labor  wanted  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  join  with  it  in  supporting  the  populist 
candidate  for  President.  The  Federation  refused  to  be  inoculated  with  the  deadly 
partisan  political  virus.  The  Knights  of  Labor  gradually  and  silently  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  brief  history,  and  now  Ues  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the 
political  no  man's  land,  while  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  moving  on  to 
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greater  victoriiss  for*  human  advancement.    The  first  convention  of  the  Federation 

therefore' Aclaf^d  : 
*'  ••••.  •.  •*   . 

*iWe  believe  the  gaining  of  higher  wages  and  a  shorter  workday  to   be 

l';.    "the  preliminary  steps  toward  great  and  accompanying  improvements  in  the 

condition  of  the  working  people." 


That  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
have  been  people  who  jeered  at  this  declaration.  But  they  knew  not  what  they 
did.  For  after  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  it  still  stands  on  that  principle 
and  proves  its  efficacy  by  pointing  to  the  marvelous  changes  and  advancement  in 
the  condition  of  the  workers.  Its  influence  has  encouraged  the  organization  of 
nearly  1,000,000  more,  including  the  unaffiliated  railroad  brotherhoods  and  farm 
laborers.  More  than  4,000,000  organized  workers  are  now  battling  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity  and  they  represent  20,000,000  men,  women  and  children  in  our  country. 
This  is  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  . 

It  was  this  great  band  of  patriotic  men  and  women  that  stood  behind  the 
government  in  the  Great  War.  It  was  the  compelling  force  that  stifled  pacifism  at 
the  moment  it  was  becoming  most  dangerous.  It  had  been  an  organization  for 
international  peace.  Time  and  again  it  had  condemned  wars  and  its  whole  influence 
was  thrown  in  favor  of  adjusting  all  international  disputes  by  arbitration.  But 
die  war  came.  It  was  a  struggle  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wanted  to  know  what  organized  labor  would 
do  in  the  event  of  war,  the  official  of  every  organization  was  called  to  meet  in 
.Washington  and  unanimously,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Council,  declared : 

"But  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn 
into  the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  herein  declared  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies, 
offer  our  services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safe- 
guard and  preserve  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its 
enemies  whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and 
fellow  citizens  in  the  holy  name  of  Labor,  Justice,  Freedom  and  Humanity 
to  devotedly  and  patriotically  give  like  service." 

That  pledge  was  kept,  President  Wilson  and  other  executive  officers  of  the 
government  declaring  that  organized  labor's  aid  made  victory  certain. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  not  only  left  the  impress  of  its  crusade 
for  humanity  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  become  a  world  force 
that  has  appealed  to  the  best  in  all  nations.  Its  missions  to  Europe  during  the  war 
were  regarded  as  most  influential  in  driving  into  the  hearts  of  the  war- ridden 
people  of  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  that  there  were  no  "quitters"  in  America. 
The  slogan  of  these  representatives  of  American  Labor  was  that  there  could  be 
"no  peace  without  victory."  A  peace  by  agreement  would  be  considered  a  defeat 
of  the  world  war  for  freedom. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  allied 
nations  and  the  United  States  met  in  Paris  to  draw  up  peace  terms,  the  French 
premier  selected  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  member 
ot  the  International  Labor  Legislation  Commission.  And  the  commission  selected 
him  for  its  chairman.  The  present  standing  of  the  Federation  as  a  world  factor 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  the  medium  through  which  industrial  democracy  will  be 
gained.  For  the  men  who  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  battlefield  and  those 
who  fought  in  the  trenches  behind  the  hues  for  political  liberty  never  will  consent 
to  be  governed  by  industrial  autocracy  of  any  degree,  form  or  nature.  The 
Labor  movement  recognizes  the  value  of  freedom  and  it  knows  that  freedom  and 
rights  can  be  maintained  only  by  those  willing  to  assert  their  claims  and  to  defend 
their  rights.  ♦ 

Article  I  of  the  first  constitution  was  constructed  to  keep  out  of  the  Federa- 
tion political  labor  bodies  that  might  try  to  force  themselves  into  future  conven- 
tions.    It  was  not  until   1890  that  a  political   organization,  the   Socialist   Labor 
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Party,  sought  to  "jimmy"  itself  into  the  A.  F.  of   L.     It  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  the  convention  declaring: 

"We  affirm  the  trade  union  movement  to  be  the  legitimate  channel  through 
which  wa^e-eamers  of  America  are  seeking  present  amelioration  and  future 
emancipation.  Its  methods  are  well  defined,  its  functions  specialized,  its 
work  clearly  mapped  out  We  further  hold  the  trade  unions  of  America 
comprising  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  committed  against  the  introduction  of 
matters  pertaining  to  partisan  politics,  to  the  religion  of  men  or  their 
birthplace.  While  declining  to  admit  representatives  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  as  a  political  party,  this  convention  declares  itself  tolerant  of  all 
phases  of  the  reform  movement  and  would  bar  no  delegate  as  an  individual 
because  of  his  belief,  whether  radical  or  conservative." 

The  trade  union  movement,  through  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  from  the  first  followed^ 
the  principle  that  the  economic,  legislative  and  political  activities  of  Labor  should 
be  controlled  by  it  and  the  affiliated  organizations.  It  is  built,  on  principles  that 
have  withstood  all  of  the  many  changes  in  industry.  It  has  justified  the  faith  of 
those  who  founded  it  and  devoted  their  lives  to  building  it  up.  It  has  been  the 
great  power  that  has  placed  humanity  above  all  else — it  has  forced  humanity  upon 
industry,  into  legislation,  into  social  concepts  and  ideals.  It  has  ever  made  protest 
^  against  wrong,  injustice,  waste  of  human  energy  and  life.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
force  for  the  uplift  of  the  workers  and  all  those  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden. 
It  has  permeated  their  lives  and  made  them  freer,  better,  happier,  more  worth 
living. 

The  trade  union  movement  has  become  the  greatest  factor  in  the  lives  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  because  of  its  practical  idealism.  Those  who  have 
made  the  organization  what  it  is  have  recognized  that  they  .were  confronted  with 
conditions  rather  than  theories.  They  have  recognized  tnat  in  counseling  those 
in  need  of  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were 
dealing  with  the  raw  stuff  of  life,  with  human  beings  who  live  in  the  present  and 
whose  destinies  depend  upon  present  aid  Any  organization  that  has  in  its  keepmg 
the  welfare  of  human  beings  has  assumed  a  tremendous  responsibility.  The 
welfare  of  the  hosts  of  toilers  is  entrusted  to  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
Industrial  managements  sometimes  are  cruel  and  heartless  in  their  self-interests;, 
between  the  American  working  people  and  such  cruelty  and  heartlessness  there 
stands  but  one  unfailing  defense — ^the  labor  movement.  This  labor  movement 
has  laid  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  it  is  to  them  a  symbol  of  those 
things  which  are  the  best  of  life.  It  is  a  real  living  thing  which  the  toilers  love 
and  cherish.  And  the  soul  of  the  movement  is  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
have  built  themselves  into  it,  by  sacrifice  and  toil.    In  1910  it  was  declared: 

"Organized  labor  contends  for  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  life, 
to  uproot  ignorance  and  foster  education,  to  instill  character  and  manhood 
and  an  independent  spirit  among  our  people,  to  bring  about  a  recognition 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  modern  life  of  man  and  his  fellow-man.  It 
aims  to  establish  a  normal  workday,  take  the  children  from  the  factory  and 
the  workshop  and  place  them  in  the  school,  the  home  and  the  playground. 
In  a  word  the  unions  of  labor,  recognizing  the  duty  of  toil,  strive  to  educate 
their  members,  to  make  their  homes  more  cheerful  in  every  way,  to  con- 
tribute an  earnest  effort  toward  making  life  the  better  worth  living,  to 
avail  their  members  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  to  bear  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  perform  the  obligations  they  owe  to  our  country  and 
our  fellow-men.  Ladbor  contends  that  in  every  effort  to  achieve  its  praise- 
worthv  ends  all  honorable  and  lawful  means  are  not  only  commendable  but 
should  receive  the  sympathetic  support  of  every  right-thinking  progressive 
man." 

In  its  legislative  work  the  American  labor  movement  has  been  more  successful 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  early  days,  however,  its  demands  for 
remedial  legislation  were  coolly  received  by  both  federal  and  state  legislators. 
In  1888  the  convention  contended  Labor  was  in  a  slave-like  condition.  It  declared 
the  "capitalist  and  speculator  held  the  master  hand  over  Labor,  which  seemed  to 
have  no  economic  rights  employers  were  bound  to  respect"    Many  sacrifices  were 
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made  in  those  days  of  the  pioneer  trade  union.  The  officials  of  national  and 
international  unions  received  meager  pittances  for  their  work  and  the  officers  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  served  without  any  compensation.  But  they  were  trade  unionists 
through  and  through  whose  very  souls  were  given  freely  to  the  cause  of  Labor. 

While  the  growing  force  of  Labor  was  gradually  changing  this  situation 
Congress  continued  slow  in  acting  on  bills  whose  purpose  was  to  benefit  humanity. 
Every  year  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sought  remedial  legislation.  The  rebuffs  were 
many.  Only  the  persistence  of  the  officers  and  their  determination  to  succeed 
made  it  possible  to  secure  any  beneficial  laws.  This  everlasting  hammering  away 
at  Congress  without  satisfactory  results  became  so  aggravating  that  in  1906  the 
Executive  Council  called  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  137  officers  of  national 
and  international  unions  and  reported  the  condition  of  things  at  the  Capitol.  The 
gathering  was  in  a  fighting  mood  and  after  careful  consideration  decided  to  launch 
a  movement  that  would  compel  Congress  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  oppressed  and 
enact  legislation  for  which  they  had  appealed  in  the  past  but  in  the  future  would 
demand.  A  ''Bill  of  Grievances"  was  drawn  and  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Back  of  the  demand  for  the  laws  desired  were  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  who  stood  on  this  platform: 

**The  American  Labor  Movement  is  not  partisan  to  a  political  party;  it 
\^  •  is  partisan  to  a  principle,  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  freedom." 

The  incident  created  a  furor  in  political  circles,  for  the  labor  officials  warned 
the  President  and  legislators  that  Labor  had  knocked  too  long  at  their  doors 
without  an  answer  and  thereafter  they  intended  to  fight  for  recognition  in  legis- 
lation. A  strenuous  battle  was  started  against  the  legislative  enemies  of  Labor 
and  just  as  vigorous  a  campaign  in  favor  of  those  who  had  proved  its  friends. 
The  labor  officials  and  members  went  into  both  parties  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
This  aroused  the  politicians,  who  feared  this  new  way  of  organized  voting.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  drift  the  labor  movement  away  from  its  independent 
voting  crusade  were  made  by  those  who  always  had  sought  to  keep  Labor  in 
subjection.  They  then  aimed  to  make  Labor  impotent  in  politics  bv  surreptitiously 
encouraging  independent  labor  parties.  But^  in  this  they  failed.  The  campaign  to 
elect  friends  and  defeat  enemies  on  the  legislative  field  became  so  successful  that 
within  ten  years  every  grievance  except  one  was  remedied  by  the  enactment  of 
laws.  The  one  exception  was  forbidding  the  transportation  of  convict  labor 
products  in  interstate  commerce.  Labor  secured  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases 
and  a  new  Magna  Charta,  a  declaration  in  law  that  "labor  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce."  No  other  country  on  earth  has  such  a  principle  in  its 
laws,  and  in  history  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  turning  point  in  the  successful 
progress  of  labor  toward  complete  economic  liberty. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  the  most  democratic  institution  on  earth.  Its  reputation  for 
accomplishments  is  world  wide.  Being  a  voluntary  organization,  there  must  have 
been  some  powerful  influence  that  has  brought  it  to  its  present  status  of  solidarity 
and  discipline.  In  1896  President  Gompers  pointed  out  the  antagonism  of  certain 
men  who  sought  to  lead  the  labor  movement  into  other  channels,  saying: 

"During  the  year  our  movement  has  been  assailed  with  more  bitterness 
from  theoreticians  than  during  any  preceding  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Upon  entering  on  my  present  term  of  office  I  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  different  schools  of  thought  connected  with  our  movement,  asking 
them  in  the  name  of  all  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of  justice  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  unite  and  bring  relief  and  success  to  the  mass  of 
labor.  I  confess  no  disappointment  that  this  proffer  of  peace  and  good  will 
was  spurned.  In  fact  so  intense  was  the  malevolence  toward  the  interests  of 
labor  displayed  that  a  few  of  those  whose  whole  connection  with  the  move- 
ment has  been  that  of  destruction  sought  to  inaugurate  another  movement  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  and  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  itself.  In  a  number  of  instances  local  unions  attached 
to  nationals  affiliated  with  us  have  been  rent  asunder  and  brother  workmen 
have  been  organized  into  hostile  camps  to  the  destruction  of  their  own 
interests  and  to  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Labor.    It  seems  to  me  the 
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time  has  come  when  men  who  will  prostitute  the  noble  purposes  of  our 
cause  and  in  the  garb  of  friendship  seek  to  destroy  the  trade  union  move- 
ment or  pervert  it  into  channels  by  which  its  power  becomes  ineffective  and 
its  influence  for  good  impotent  should  be  pilloried  as  the  enemies  of  Labor 
and  held  now  and  forever  in  the  contempt  they  deserve." 

While  striving  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  of  this  country,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  has  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  of  other  lands,  for  the  mission  of  the 
trade  unions  is  world  wide  and  seeks  to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man  regard- 
less of  creed,  color  or  nationality.  The  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 
all  countries  is  the  history  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  is  not  a  passing  fancy 
but  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  principles  impossible  to  wreck.  It  may  be  retarded, 
but  it  will  come  back  again  with  renewed .  force.  Wherever  the  trade  union  has 
existed  in  any  time  all  the  people  have  become  more  enlightened.  It  has  at  all 
times  striven  to  eradicate  wrong  wherever  found  and  to  establish  systems  of  social, 
industrial  and  governmental  character  that  would  give  fair  treatment  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family.  Although  often  defeated  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  its 
members  are  never  conquered;  at  times  discouraged,  they  never  are  disheartened, 
but  stand  faithfully  at  their  post  of  duty  willing  and  anxious  to  battle  for  human 
rights. 

No  organization  ever  was  formed  that  had  fewer  secession  movements.  These 
always  met  failure.  For  secession's  greatest  enemy  is  the  silent  treatment,  ostra- 
cism. It  has  proved  the  undoing  of  all  who  strayed  away  from  their  fellow 
workers.  In  1897-8  a  campaign  was  launched  to  divide  the  labor  movement  on 
geographical  lines.  It  failed  because  the  underlying  principles  of  the  movement  are 
so  crushing  in  their  operations  when  attacked  that  they  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  No  individual  can  stand  alone  and  fight  the  battles  of  life.  He  is  voice- 
less. Neither  can  a  labor  organization  cut  loose  from  the  general  body  and  expect 
to  succeed.  It  is  the  cohesion,  the  reciprocity  between  the  trade  unions  that  bring 
effective  results. 

Many  important  moves  in  the  history  of  the  Federation  added  to  its  influence 
and  power.  Its  economic  pro-am  broadened  with  the  increasing  obligations  to 
its  rapidly  growing  membership,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  one 
particular  action  that  resulted  in  the  most  good,  the  most  stupendous  gain.  But 
a  few  can  be  mentioned,  not  in  sequence  as  to  the  influence  they  had,  but  in  the 
nature  of  a  "round  robin,"  as  follows : 

Agitation  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Declaring  for  partisanship  to  a  principle,  but  not  to  any  political  party. 

Establishing  the  American  Federationist  and  Weekly  News  Letter. 

Placing  paid  organizers  in  the  field,  and  a  legislative  committee  to  secure 
federal  legislation. 

Labor  Day,  Labor  Sunday,  Labor  Memorial  Sunday,  Mothers'  Day. 

Labor  press. 

Hi^h  dues. 

Child  labor  campaign. 

Defense  fund  for  directly  affiliated  local  and  federal  labor  unions. 

Declaring  against  reductions  in  wages  during  industrial  reaction. 

Striking  the  shackels  from  the  seamen. 

Labor  Bill  of  Grievances. 

Attitude  of  Labor  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Organization  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy. 

Opposing  compulsory  arbitration. 

Demanding  and  securing  jury  trials  in  contempt  cases. 

Labor  forward  movement 

Crusade  against  the  white  plague. 

Introduction  of  the  union  label. 

Agitation  against  sweatshops. 

Abolition  of  tenement  house  labor. 

Compulsory  education  campaign. 

Pan-American  labor  movement. 

Establishment  of  Department  of  Labor,  the  SecreUry  a.  member  of  the 
Cabinet 
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Taken  as  a  whole  these  agitations  have  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
organization.  Cheered  by  every  victory  and  forgetting  the  defeats,  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
always  optimistic  and  ready  to  grasp  every  opportunity  for  advancement,  moved 
steadily  forward  over  every  obstacle.  And  there  have  been  obstacles,  some  of 
which  were  great  enough  to  dishearten  any  group  of  men  other  than  those  steeled 
i^  the  school  of  Labor. 

The  agitation  for  the  shorter  workday  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  fundamentals  in  the  many  that  have  made  the  A.  F.  of  L.  so 
powerful.  The  preliminary  steps  for  a  universal  demand  for  eight  hours  were 
taken  in  the  1884  convention,  and  May  1,  1886,  was  selected  as  the  date  for  its 
inauguration.  Each  local  union  was  asked  to  vote  on  the  question,  those  favoring 
it  to  be  bound  by  the  strike  order,  and  those  voting  in  opposition  to  pledge  them- 
.selves  to  sustain  the  other  pioneers  in  the  movement.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  conferences  with  employers  who  were  willing  to  talk  over  the  change  in  hours. 
Among  the  trades  that  voted  to  maike  the  campaign  were  the  Cigarmakers,  Furni- 
ture Workers,  German  Printers  and  Carpenters.  The  Cigarmakers  and  German 
Printers  succeeded  and  the  Furniture  Workers  compromised  on  nine  hours.  The 
Carpenters  established  eight  hours  in  seven  cities  and  compromised  on  nine  in 
eighty-four.  The  agitation  was  very  popular  in  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

The  Anarchists,  members  of  the  International  Workingmen*s  Party,  who  had 
hitherto  violently  opposed  the  eight-hour  movement  and  condemned  it  on  every 
occasion,  seized  upon  it  as  an  instrument,  it  is  believed,  to  further  their  propaganda, 
and  the  mildest  of  their  agitators  became  prominent  in  their  attendance  at  eight- 
hour  meetings.  The  throwmg  of  the  bombs  at  the  Haymarket  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  May  5,  1886,  however,  had  a  very  depressing  eflFect  on  the  eight-hour  movement. 

Nevertheless,  the  eight-hour  agitation  reduced  the  working  time  of  200,000 
employes  in  industries  and  the  advantages  gained  were  plainly  apparent.  Much 
hostility  had  been  met  from  employers,  although  the  reduction  in  hours  was  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages.  Renewed  efforts  for  a  shorter 
workday  were  recommended.  The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  machinery  caused  much 
unemployment,  and  in  1887  it  was  declared  "that  so  long  as  there  is  one  man  who 
seeks  employment  and  cannot  obtain  it  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long." 

May  1,  1890,  was  selected  for  another  general  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day. 
A  most  remarkable  campaign  followed  which  spread  to  Europe.  In  the  entire 
history  of  Labor  there  never  had  been  a  question  on  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world  had  been  so  thoroughly  centered.  In  1888  the  com- 
bined forces  and  influences  of  the  employing  and  speculative  classes  had  so  thor- 
oughly awed  the  unorganized  working  people  into  submission,  that  every  meeting 
night  of  labor  organizations  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  wages  had  to  be  met. 
Employers,  without  consulting  their  employes,  simply  posted  notices  reductions 
would  take  place  and  if  they  did  not  strike  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Obnoxious  rules 
were  forced  on  the  workers  and  they  were  compelled  to  sign  ironclad  contracts 
giving  up  their  right  to  organize  for  self-protection.  Labor  was  humiliated,  brow- 
beaten and  scourged.    But  the  spirit  of  Labor  was  not  broken. 

It  was  in  these  dark  days  that  the  proclamation  was  sent  over  the  world  that 
the  eight-hour  day  would  be  enforced  May  1,  1890.  From  that  moment  a  change 
took  place.  Hope  was  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  workers  to  sup- 
plant despair.  To  the  rallying  cry  of  eight  hours  the  working  people  again  stood 
erect  and  staunch  in  their  manhood.  The  tide  had  changed.  This  appeal  was 
answered  with  enthusiasm: 

"To  all  who  love  liberty  and  are  loyal  to  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment; to  all  who  look  forward  to  an  increased  wealth  more  widely  distrib- 
uted; to  all  lovers  of  the  human  race  everywhere;  to  union  men  and  those 
not  now  under  the  banner  of  organized  labor,  we  appeal  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  humanity,  of  increased  wealth  and  diminished  poverty,  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  upon  the  single  issue  of  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor." 
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The  International  Labor  Congress  in  session  in  Paris  in  1889,  in  sympathy  with 
the  labor  movement  of  the  United  States,  voted  to  hold  simultaneous  meetings  in 
every  dty  in  Europe,  May  1,  1890.  This  was  followed  by  the  selection  of  May  1 
as  the  European  Labor  Day.  Liebknecht  and  Bebel,  the  German  delegates,  voted 
against  the  proposition,  sa3ring  they  could  not  approve  it  as  long  as  the  Hohen- 
zoUems  ruled  Germany.  The  Carpenters  were  selected  to  make  the  struggle.  It 
was  successful  in  137  cities,  benefiting  47,197  workmen.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
declaration  was  made  that  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  not 
end  the  efforts  of  the  working  people  for  economic  and  social  improvements  and 
refofms. 

By  1892  the  eight-hour  agitation  had  revolutionized  Labor.  From  a  defensive 
stand  it  had  assumed  the  aggressive.  It  was  found  that  no  other  demand  could 
so  thoroughly  unite  and  concentrate  the  toilers  with  such  unanimity  of  thought 
and  action.  During  1893  and  1894  Labor  passed  through  the  greatest  industrial 
depression  ever  known  in  this  country.  It  was  the  crucial  test  of  organization.  At 
least  6,000,000  were  idle.  This  lamentable  industrial  condition  was  attributed  to 
many  causes.  From  the  time  industry  began  to  emerge  from  the  panic  of  1872-79 
there  began  the  introduction  of  vastly  improved  machinery,  tools  and  methods  of 
production.  The  inventions  in  electricity,  the  general  application  of  this  force  as 
well  as  steam  to  industry  was  displacing  labor  faster  than  new  industries  could  be 
founded.  As  a  result  the  great  storehouses  were  glutted  with  the  venr  articles 
required  by  the  people  who  had  not  the  means  to  buy  them.  Labor  offered  the 
only  reasonable,  practical  and  tangible  solution  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of 
industry — the  shorter  workday.  Had  less  antagonism  been  met  from  employers 
and  those  who  should  have  been  friends  of  Labor,  the  panic  of  1893  would  have 
been  less  intense,  if  not  averted. 

In  1900  the  agitation  for  the  eight-hour  day  was  still  going  on.  It  was  then 
<lecided  to  secure  the  shorter  workday  for  at  least  one  trade  each  year.  The 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  stern  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  was 
declared  to  be  underestimated  and  too  little  understood. 

**There  are  some  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,"  the  convention  main- 
tained, "that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  carries  with  it  a  curtailment  of 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  that  has 
ctccurred  has  been  followed  by  a  vast  increase  in  production.  Increased  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  the  workers  have  made  them  larger  consumers  and  users  of 
productive  labor,  giving  to  industry  and  commerce  an  impetus  obtainable  by  no 
other  means." 

"It  is  untrue,"  said  the  convention  in  1905,  "that  wealth  production  is  dimin- 
ished with  the  enforcement  of  an  eight-hour  day.  In  no  instance  where  a  fair 
test  has  been  made  do  employers  vary  in  their  favorable  attestation  of  its  wisdom 
and  economy.  In  the  construction  of  the  battleship  Connecticut  under  the  eight- 
hour  plan  and  the  battleship  Louisiana  on  the  ten-hour  basis,  the  advantage  was 
to  the  former.  The  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  not  alone  a  substantial 
good  in  itself,  but  contains  potential  possibilities  in  future  advances.  Leisure  is 
opportunity,  opportunity  is  the  gateway  to  a  new  world  of  thought  and  action. 
The  new  world  is  whither  our  union  pilgrimage  marches. 

In  1905  the  International  Typographical  Union  began  a  general  strike  for  eight 
hours,  and  it  was  successful.  The  watchword  adopted  was:  "We  propose  to  sell 
to  the  employers  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  we  will  do  as  we  please  with 
the  remaining  sixteen."  After  the  victory  the  slogan  was  changed  to:  "We  are 
selling  to  the  employers  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  are  doing  as  we  please 
with  the  remaining  sixteen."    This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. : 

**The  history  of  the  labor  movement  has  demonstrated  that  reductions  of 

the  hours  of  labor  can  be  secured  with  less  difficulty  than  can  increases  in 

wages,  while  it  also  is  true  that  increases  in  wages  can  be  more  readily 

obtained  after  the  workday  has  been  shortened." 

Up  to  this  time  twenty-six  trades  were  enjoying  the  eight-hour  day  in  whole 

or  part.    In  1907  the  convention  declared : 

"We  regard  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations,  even  to  an  increase  in  wages,  except  in  such  occupations 
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where  the  earnings  are  so  meager  as  to  make  it  difficuh  to  maintain  a  fair 
standard  of  living.  But  in  those  trades  where  machinery  is  making  such 
wonderful  strides  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  hours  of  work  should 
be  shortened  in  order  that  the  opportunity  for  employment  be  shared  by  all 
members." 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  eight-hour  day  policy  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  A  small  minority  wanted  to  gain  the  shorter  workday  in  private  employment 
by  legislation  instead  of  by  the  economic  power  of  labor.  But  the  convention 
stood  on  this  principle : 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  declares  the  question  of  the  re^^ula- 
tion  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  should  be  through  trade  union  activity 
and  not  be  made  subject  to  laws  through  legislative  enactment,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  such  r^^lations  a£Fect  or  govern  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors,  healtii  and  morals  and  employment  by  federal,  state  or  municipal 
governments.  The  economic  strength  of  the  organization  determines  its 
bargaining  power.  It  cannot  be  overestimated  that  the  wage-earners  must 
depend  on  their  economic  organizations  for  securing  the  shorter  workday. 
One  of  Labor's  greatest  victories  was  the  winning  of  industrial  freedom 
through  the  repeal  of  those  laws  through  which  the  workers'  terms  of  employ- 
ment had  been  largely  determined  by  legislative  and  judicial  authorities  and 
the  establishment  of  the  privilege  to  organize  on  the  industrial  field  and 
through  their  collective  strength  enforce  their  right  to  have  a  determining 
voice  in  their  terms  of  employment.-' 

While  maintaining  that  the  eight-hour  day  for  workers  in  private  employment 
should  be  secured  through  trade  union  activity,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  persistently  demanded' 
the  shorter  workday  for  government  employes.  Such  a  law  was  enacted  in  1886, 
but  never  enforced.  After  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  organized,  it  began  an  agitation  for 
enforcement  of  the  act.  This  met  with  more  or  less  success,  but  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  federal  official  having  the  power  to  order  it 
obeyed. 

In  1892  Congress  enacted  an  eight-hour  law  which  went  further  than  the  1868 
act  The  new  measure  extended  -the  shorter  workday  to  employes  of  contractors 
for  government  work.  But  the  same  opposition  was  met  to  its  being  enforced. 
It  also  was  soon  found  that  this  law  did  not  cover  all  the  workers  for  which  it 
was  intended,  as  federal  officials  decided  it  did  not  apply  to  subcontractors.  Then 
another  campaign  was  begun  to  extend  the  law.  Finally,  in  1912  an  act  was 
secured  that  covered  contractors  and  subcontractors.  It  was  only  by  persistent 
demands  this  law  was  finally  enforced. 

When  war  came  in  1917  the  principle  of  the  maximum  workday  had  been 
indorsed  by  society  and  the  United  States  Government.  Owing  to  the  emergencies 
created  by  the  war,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  supply  our  soldiers  with  munitions  by  working  only  eight  hours.  Congress  then 
empowered  the  President  to  suspend  the  law  when  necessary,  but  provided  that 
all  overtime  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  This  maintained  the 
eight-hour  principle  while  meeting  an  emergency.  The  penalizing  of  overtime 
prevented  such  work  except  where  absolutely  necessary. 

While  submitting  without  protest  to  the  necessity  for  conditionally  suspending 
ihe  eight-hour  law  during  the  war,  the  convention  in  1918  issued  this  warning : 

"Organized  labor  must  stand  firmly  and  unalterably  for  a  continuance  of 
the  shorter  workday.  It  will  not  tolerate  any  attempt  to  increase  the  basic 
hours  of  labor." 

It  thus  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  had  become  a 
blessing  to  employers  as  well  as  employes.  When  first  considered  it  was  believed 
the  shorter  day  would  give  more  employment,  that  the  displacing  of  workmen  by 
machinery  could  be  met  only  by  dividing  up  the  work  so  all  would  obtain  sufficient 
upon  which  to  live.  But  it  was  gradually  learned  that  the  eight-hour  day  was 
revolutionizing  humanity  itself;  that  with  the  increased  hours  for  rest  and  educa- 
tion the  productivity  of  the  worker  was  increasing.  This  remarkable  change  became 
so  pronounced  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  radical  statement  when  President 
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n  declared  the  eight-hour  day  is  sanclioned  by   society  and   is   necessary   to 
the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Another  remarkable  fact  has  developed  during  the  many  years  the  eight-hour 
agitation  has  been'  in  progress.  Where  laws  have  been  enacted  making  eight  hours  a 
day^s  work  they  have  not  been  enforced  until  the  economic  power  of  Labor  has 
compelled  their  enforcement.  In  Colorado,  for  instance,  the  constitution  provided 
tor  Ihe  eight-hour  day  in  mines,  but  the  great  strike  in  that  state  of  coal  miners  was 
to  force  its  observance  by  the  great  corporations.  Many  lives  were  lost  and  women 
and  children  suffered  starvation  because  the  employers  refused  absolutely  to  recog- 
nize the  law.  It  is  this  contempt  for  law  by  certam  employers  that  prorogates  the 
I.  W.  W.,  Socialists  and  Bolsheviks.  And  were  it  not  for  the  trade  imions,  whose 
whole  existence  have  proved  they  are  the  best  prepared  to  gain  necessary  reme- 
dial laws,  our  country  would  be  like  that  of  old  Russia,  driven  into  chaos  by  an 
autocracy  in  government  and  industry. 

The  growth  of  Labor  has  not  been  without  its  internal  strife.  The  r^d 
changes  in  industry  has  made  new  trades  and  eliminated  old.  These  have  been 
the  cause  of  biiler  dispute  over  which  should  control  ihe  job.  This  led  the  1900 
convention  to  say : 

"In  our  constantly  changing  industrial  system,  where  we  find  a  different 
stage  of  development  in  each  industrial  center,  any  definite  line  laid  down 
would  either  act  as  a  straight  jacket  or  would  be  disregarded." 

No  one  had  the  knowledge  or  power  to  say  where  one  trade  ended  and  another 
began.  So  time  was  necessary  for  the  problems  to  adjust  themselves.  Because 
of  these  jurisdictional  disputes  the  Scranton  convention  in  IQOl  adopted  its  famous 
trade  aulomony  principle: 

I  "We  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  trade  union  movement  will  be  promoted 

by  closely  allied  and  subdivided  crafts  giving  consideration  to  amalgamation 
and  to  the  organization  of   District  and   National  Trade   Councils  to  which 
should  be  referred  questions  in  dispute  and  which  should  be  adjusted  within 
allied  craft  lines." 
In  leil  it  added: 
"Whatever  argument  or  excuse  there  might  have  been  m  the  past  for  the 
existence  of  two  organizations  of  the  one  craft  we  now  believe  that  such  argu- 
ment or  excuse  is  absent.     The  time  has  arrived  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
openly  and  emphatically  declare  itself  to  ihe  effect  that  large  as  this  country  is 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  two  organizations  of  one  craft." 
Efforts  to  provide   a  board   of   mediation   and   conciliation   to   give   its  entire 
me  lo  adjusting  questions  of  jurisdiction  were  defeated,  the  convention   in  1914 
deciding : 

"The  plan  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  has  characterized  all  of 
the  work  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  assumed  its  success  and  continued  usefulness. 

I  That   spirit   upon   which   so   much   depends   is   the   absolute   absence  of   any 

element  of  compulsion.  The  plans,  policies  and  decisions,  as  adopted  and 
followed,  are  voluntarily  indorsed  by  those  whom  it  may  affect  There  is 
a  spontaneity  and  a  flexibilitj'  about  the  trade  union  movement  that  enables 
it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  changing  condition,  every  new  development,  and 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  wage  earners.  It  is  so  flexible  and  ad- 
justable that  it  is  a  part  of  their  lives  and  changes  as  their  daily  needs 
change." 
Notwithstanding  the  many  great  battles  fought  on  the  economic  field  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  it  grows  stronger  and  more  forceful  as  the  years  sweep  by.  The 
weak  and  poorly  financed  trade  unions  have  grown  into  powerful  organixa- 
lions  both  financially  and  economically.  They  grew  "not  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
dark,  but  hy  steps  in  the  light  to  reach  the  march  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality." 
The  |SR2  convention  said  that  "no  well  defined,  systematic  and  scienlific  basis 
of  orgnnization  prevails.  Each  trade  is  groping  blindly  after  results,  with  more 
or  less  defective  machinery  and  imperfect  perception  of  methods  and  issues.    With 
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a  few  notable  exceptions  our  unions  have  yet  to  withstand  a  period  of  storm  and 
stress.  Low  dues,  partial  organization  and  neglect  of  business  prindpies  have 
proved  insurmountable  obstacles  to  full  success." 

Agitation  for  high  dues  was  unceasing.  These  came  gradually  until  today 
there  are  few  unions  that  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of  preparedness.  During 
the  intense  industrial  depression  of  1893  the  unions  havins:  a  system  of  high  dues 
and  beneficial  features  maintained  their  ranks  unbroken.  They  also  were  prepared 
to  take  advantagq  of  the  first  sign  of  an  industrial  revival.  And  the  greatest  suc- 
cess attends  high  dues  when  inaugurated  in  ''dull  times."  Nearly  all  the  secession 
movements  have  originated  in  national  and  international  unions  with  a  cheap  per 
capita  tax.  High  dues,  weekly  strike  benefits,  out-of-work  benefits,  sick  bmefits 
and  old  age  pensions  will  hold  members  in  good  standing  no  matter  how  distress- 
ing may  be  their  conditions. 

While  conscious  of  the  fact  the  strike  is  industrial  war,  whose  precipitation 
is  to  be  avoided  if  possible  and  whose  consequences  are  often  lamentable,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  in  1884  declared  it  was  not  convinced  it  was  not  a  necessity  as  affording^  the 
only  alternative  against  outrageous  injustice  and  intolerable  oppression.  It  con- 
tended the  strike,  when  based  on  justice,  conducted  with  discretion  and  used  as  a 
last  resort,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  weapon  whose  force  is  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
and  whose  results  are  often  more  beneficial  than  its  apparent  ending  would 
indicate.  Strikes  are  bad  no  doubt,  but  only  are  they  so  when  failures,  but  not 
so  bad  when  successful.  Therefore  to  know  when  to  strike,  and  more  especially 
when  not  to,  are  the  questions  of  greatest  import. 

As  the  trade  unions  grew  in  strength  by  the  establishment  of  high  dues  strikes 
became  less  numerous  than  in  the  years  when  organization  was  in  progress.  Having 
the  means  of  self-defense  there  were  fewer  strikes  in  proportion  as  the  means  of 
resistance  increased.  This  advancement  was  substantial.  There  was  no  going 
backward,  the  convention  saying  in  1901: 

"From  the  inception  of  our  Federation  in  1881,  through  these  years  of  work, 
pain,  travail  and  anguish,  fluctuations  of  dullness  and  activity,  we  have  steadily 
~r  marched  onward  and  forward  along  the  path  of  evolutionary  progress.     We 

have  witnessed  the  ebbing  away  of  the  great  nineteenth,  and  the  ushering  in 
of  the  marvellous  twentieth  century.  And  in  the  first  year  of  that  great  era 
we  present  to  the  world  of  workers  and  thinkers  the  broadest,  most  compre- 
liensive  federalization  of  the  workers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  where  unity, 
liberty,  solidarity,  and  independence  are  strangely  and  successfully  entwined. 
In  our  Federation  are  coined  and  expressed  the  griefs,  the  wails,  the  hopes, 
the  yearnings  of  the  masses,  as  well  as  are  evolved  the  methods  and  the 
efforts  to  assuage  the  former  and  to  accomplish  the  latter." 

The  labor  movement  of  Canada  is  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  latter  for 
many  years  has  conducted  an  organizing  campaign  in  that  country,  and  although 
attempts  have  been  made  by  employers  to  divide  the  workers  they  have  failed.  In 
1902  the  Canadian  Trade  and  Labor  Congress  inserted  a  clean-cut  declaration  in 
its  constitution  in  favor  of  unity  and  fraternity  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  declared 
unequivocally  for  international  trade  unionism.  The  Congress  was  conceded  the 
right  to  spesdc  and  act  for  organized  labor  in  all  political  and  legislative  matters  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Funds  were  appropriated  to  aid  in  securing  remedial 
legislation  from  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  remarkable  progress  was  made  in 
shortening  the  workday  and  increasing  wages.  Complete  harmony  exists  be- 
tween the  trade  unions  of  that  country  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  it  is  believed  the 
''separatists"  have  been  made  permanently  impotent. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  relentlessly  opposed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  1904  it 
declared : 

"Disputes  between  workers  and  employers  may  be  generally  adjusted  by 
arbitration,  but  if  they  are,  it  will  come  only  when  the  workers  are  better 
organized,  when  their  power  and  their  rights  have  received  greater  recogni- 
tion. The  first  step  must  be  organization,  the  second  conciliation,  the  next 
possible,  arbitration,  but  compulsory  arbitration — never." 
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This  position  is  vigorously  maintained  by  the  Federation  and  every  bill 
in  Congress  or  the  State  Legislatures  that  contains  a  hint  of  compulsion  in  ad- 
justing labor  disputes  is  vigorously  fought.  During  the  agitation  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  for  an  cjght-hour-day  it  was  sought  to  tie^them  up  irom  future 
campaigns  for  better  conditions  in  a  law  similar  to  the  Lemeux  Act  of  Canada. 
But  it  was  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Brother- 
hoods and  the  A.  F.  of  L.    The  position  of  Labor  is : 

"Any  board  of  arbitration  with  power  to  enforce  its  award  upon  indi- 
viduals ceases  to  be  a  board  of  arbitration  and  assumes  all  the  functions  of 
an  industrial  court;  as  such  it  is  a  revival  of  the  English  quarter  sessions, 
a  reintroduction  of  serfdom  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  organization  of  women  is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
1882  the  convention  pledged  its  support,  saying: 

"This  Federation  extends  to  all  women's  labor  organizations  representation 
in  the  future  annual  conventions  on  an  equal  footing  with  trade  organiza- 
tions of  men." 

In  1894  the  convention  maintained : 

"Women  should  be  organized  into  trade  unions  to  the  end  that  they  may 
scientifically  and  permanently  abolish  the  terrible  evils  accompanying  their 
weakened,  unorganized  state;  and  we  demand  they  receive  equal  compensa- 
tion with  men  for  equal  service  performed." 

In  1890  the  A.  F.  of  L.  urged  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  enfranchisement  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  sex.  It  stood  on  this 
principle : 

"The  best  interest  of  Labor  require  the  admission  of  women  to  full  citizen-^ 
ship  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  necessary  step  toward  insuring  and 
raising  the  scale  of  wages  for  all." 

In  1917  the  A.  F.  of  L.  said : 

"The  splendid  services  of  the  women  of  all  the  warring  nations  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  war  has  fully  demonstrated  woman's  capacity  to  take 
a  full  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship.  We  therefore 
reiterate  our  demand  that  Congress  submit  an  equal  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  States." 

Through  its  efforts  a  joint  resolution  passed  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  the  American 
Federationist.  Publicity  always  has  been  regarded  a  necessity,  but  it  was  not  until 
1894  that  the  publication  was  launched  with  the  president  as  editor.  Its  purpose 
is  to  further  the  interests  of  the  workers,  to  advocate  and  defend  the  trade 
union  movement,  to  instill  hope  and  courage  into  the  working  people  that  they  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  economic,  social  and 
political  life  whenever  they  are  determined  to  register  their  will.  Since  its  first 
issue  it  has  contained  no  statement  that  has  been  successfully  refuted.  It  is  re- 
garded by  students  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  economic  and  social  progress 
as  a  safe  advisor,  and  practical  exponent  of  the  cause  of  Labor.  It  is  a  fearless 
critic  of  shams  and  pretenders,  the  champion  of  all  that  is  true,  right  and  just, 
and  a  chronicle  of  all  facts  in  the  struggle  for  right.  In  1915  the  convention  con- 
tended it  had  been  a  "tribune  that  has  stood  for  human  rights  and  freedom,"  and 
has  insisted  that  every  other  consideration  must  be  subordinated  to  these.  The 
influence  of  the  magazine  on  the  labor  press,  as  well  as  the  general  press  of 
the  country,  has  been  true  and  helpful  in  all  things  true  to  trade  unionism. 

Agitation  for  a  weekly  official  publication  began  in  1908.  The  Executive 
Council  was  directed  to  consider  the  question  and  in  1911  the  first  issue  of  the 
Weekly  News  Letter  was  printed.  This  also  has  proved  a  powerful  feature  of 
Labor's  publicity  campaign.  It  was  sent  to  all  labor  papers  and  the  republications 
from   the   first   issue  were  approximately  400   columns   distributed   among  labor. 
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reform  and  other  publications  receiving  the  service.  The  News  Letter  devdopci 
into  a  valuable  method  of  disseminating  news.  Labor  papers  are  hampered  U- 
cause  they  serve  a  cause  that  has  little  money,  and  consequently  they  hick  fundi 
for  gathering  news.  In  1915  the  convention  voted  the  ''American  newspaper  'm 
becoming  almost  indispensable  to  our  institutions.  What  is  true  of  the  generi 
newspapers  is  equally  true  of  the  Weekly  News  Letter.  The  American  Feder- 
ationist  is  an  aid  to  the  editorial  departments  of  the  labor  press  and  the  Nevi 
Letter  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  for  the  news  columns." 

Experiences  gained  in  previous  panics  found  the  A.  F.  of  L.  prepared  when  i 
held  its  session  in  1903  to  meet  the  depression  that  was  bearing  down  on  the 
country.  It  was  charged  by  Labor  in  1893  that  if  the  eight-hour  day  had  beet 
granted,  thus  making  more  consumers  of  the  rapidly  increasing  production  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  was  displacing  labor,  there  would  hait 
been  no  panic.  It  was  this  belief  of  the  labor  movement  that  any  reduction  ii 
wages  would  hasten  a  panic  that  brought  forth  this  defiant  edict  in  1903 : 

"We  are  better  organized  and  better  prepared  to  resist  encroachments  oi 
our  conditions  than  ever  before;  and  if  perchance  some  of  our  efforts 
may  be  lost  it  is  better  to  resist  and  lose  thin  not  to  resist  at  all;  for  tc 
complacentlv  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  is  simply  to  invite  its  repetition 
while  it  enfeebles  our  ability  to  resist  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
We  urge  as  a  way  out  that  wages  be  maintained,  even  if  necessary  to  resist 
reductions;  that  as  a  substitute  for  discharges  of  workmen  the  work  to  be 
performed  be  divided,  thus  not  only  helping  to  bear  each  others'  burdens 
but  to  more  quickly  restore  activity  in  industry,  trade  and  commerce." 

Immediately  after  the  great  war  ended  the  Executive  Council,  in  its  session  a: 
Laredo,  Texas,  in  1918,  sent  forth  a  similar  warning  to  the  employers  of  the 
United  States.  Vigorous  words  were  used  in  declaring  there  should  be  no  r^ 
•duction  in  wages. 

The  international  labor  relations  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  have  been  exceedingly 
cordial.  During  the  first  convention  a  cablegram  of  friendly  greeting  was  sent  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress.  In  1884  fotirteen 
French  workmen,  sent  to  America  by  the  city  of  Paris,  opened  a  correspondence 
after  they  returned  home  which  has  continued  unbroken.  In  1886  the  secretary  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  congratulated  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  its  determination  to 
keep  trade  unionism  on  its  old  foundation  instead  of  "mixing  it  up  with  otiier 
movements."  This  he  considered  solid,  sober  and  practical.  In  1894  John  Bnnu 
and  David  Holmes  came  to  the  United  States  as  the  first  Fraternal  Delegates  froin 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  next  year  Samud 
Gompers  and  P.  J.  McGuire  were  sent  to  England.  Until  the  openi^  of  the  Great 
War  the  yearly  exchange  of  two  fraternal  delegates  continued  linbnHcen. 

Through  its  friendly  labor  relations  the  A.  F.  of  L.  persistently  advocated 
peace  between  all  nations;  that  where  differences  arose  they  should  be  adjusted 
by  international  arbitration.     The  A.   F.  of  L.  insisted,  however,  it  would  not 
recognize  any  movement  not  based  on  trade  unionism  and  in  1905  it  refused  to 
send  delegates  to  an  international   association   of  socialists,   as  it  would   be  as 
consistent  to  recognize  that  party  as  it  would  be  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
A  delegate  was  sent  to  the  International  Secretariat  in  1909.     The  A.  F.  of  L 
delegate  was  instructed  to  urge  the  formation  of  an  International  Federation  of 
Labor  with  the  autonomy  of  the  trade  union  movement  of  each  country  guaranteed 
An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Secretariat  to  discredit  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  I.  W.  W 
having  sent   an   emissary  to   Budapest  to  "represent  the   Workers  of   America." 
The  effort  failed  and  the  International  Secretariat  notified  the  A.  F.   of  L.  the 
subject  would  be  considered  in  1911.    At  that  convention  the  I.  W.  W.  was  re- 
pudiated.   The  proposal  to  change  the  name  was  submitted  to  the  various  centers. 
In   1913   the  title  was  changed   from   "International   Secretariat"   to  the    "Inter 
national  Federation  of  Trade  Unions." 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  organization  failed  to  meet  again  although  an 
attempt  was  made  to  call  a  session  in  Switzerland  and  later  in  Amsterdam.     Then 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sought  to  take  the  headquarters  of  the  organ- 
ization out  of  Germany  and  locate  it  in  some  neutral  cotmtry.  As  the  war  had 
cut  asunder  many  of  the  ties  that  bound  nation  to  nation,  it  made  impossible  the 
fraternal  relations  existing  between  the  national  labor  movements  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  The  president  of  the  International  Federation  announced  that  because 
of  the  conditions  the  regular  work  of  the  organization  would  be  discontinued  and 
the  funds  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  its  maintenance  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda.     In  1915  the  A.  F.  of  L.  declared: 

''Because  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  union  movement  of  our  country 
or  all  civilized  countries  and  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
is  of  paramount  importance  so  far  as  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
workers  is  concerned,  at  all  times  under  all  conditions,  the  stability  of  our 
movement  here  or  elsewhere  should  not  be  subject  to  the  disturbing  influences 
and  possible  destruction  by  any  cataclysm,  be  it  a  fire,  flood,  war  or  pestilence. 
In  times  of  great  stress  there  is  more  and  greater  need  of  workable 
machinery  and  unhampered  officers  to  safeguard  and  protect  our  movement 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  members  thereof." 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  delegate  to  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in 
1911  was  instructed  to  advance  these  principles : 

"We  do  not  favor  anti-patriotism  or  anti-militarism,  or  the  general  strike 
as  proposed  by  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  of  France.  We  favor 
the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  strike  breakers  from  one  cotmtry  to 
another;  legislation  in  the  several  countries  more  uniform  in  character  gov- 
erning the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  men  in  dangerous  trades  and  for 
abolition  of  the  labor  of  children  under  14  in  any  gainful  occupation." 

A  world  labor  congress  to  be  held  in  this  country  was  arranged  for  in  the 
1914  convention,  but  tho  war  prevented  its  being  carried  out  In  1918  it  again  was 
voted  to  encourage  an  international  trade  union  movement. 

By  the  use  of  injunctions  and  court  decisions  the  opposition  to  trade  unions 
expected  to  defeat  their  activities.  The  decision  of  a  Pennsylvania  judge  in  1891 
that  "inasmuch  as  the  wage  workers  do  not  own  the  product  they  make  they  cannot 
have  a  label  certifying  the  character  of  labor  employed  in  its  production,"  caused 
a  furor  in  union  circles.  This  was  considered  a  terrific  blow  to  the  union  label. 
Another  judge,  the  convention  declared  in  1892,  called  unions  "tsrrannies,"  while 
he  contended  the  acts  of  the  Carnegie  corporation  in  making  {war  on  the  State 
was  justifiable.  This  probably  influenced  a  labor  official  in  welcoming  the  con- 
vention to  refer  to  the  Homestead  massacre  by  making  this  prophecy : 

"It  is  said  the  'blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'  It  is 
possible  that  through  the  blood  of  the  men  who  died  on  the  Monongahela 
may  come  a  realization  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  future  will  be  in  favor  of  the  masses  rather  than  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  few." 

The  true  status  of  labor  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  comparative  lack 
of  organization,  and  wage  earners  had  been  owing  allegiance  to  political  parties 
first  and  to  themselves  as  a  class  last. 

"If  the  organized  workmen  were  to  hold  in  check  the  political  powers  of  the 
state  and  make  their  rule  'workers  first,  party  last,'"  said  President  Gompers  in 
reply,  "then  the  legislature  would  make  laws  and  judges  construe  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  workingmen."  In  those  days  Labor  believed  the  policy  of  the 
courts  and  government  officials  was  to  make  all  strikes,  and  especially  those  on 
railroads,  an  offense  against  the  laws.  One  judge  convicted  and  sent  to  prison 
an  engineer  who  had  quit  work  after  being  ordered  by  an  injunction  not  to  strike. 
Another  judge  went  even  further  in  denying  the  right  to  strike  for  fairer  condi- 
tions.   The  convention  said : 

"These  decisions,  though  based  upon  the  common  carrier,  indicates  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  American  Constitution, 
and  are  undoubtedly  an  invasion  of  the  laborer's  right  to  effectually  protest 
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against  irksome  conditions,  while  they  in  no  wise  protect  him  against  dis- 
charge for  any  whimsical  reason  advanced  by  the  corporation." 

The  Federation  demanded: 

"That  the  common  law  practice  shall  apply  to  wage  earners  as  well  as  to 
all  others;  that  no  injunction  shall  be  issued  where  there  is  another  remedy 
provided  by  law.  If  through  the  use  of  the  equity  power  vested  in  courts 
our  rights  as  workers  to  quit  at  will  and  to  induce  others  to  quit  with  us 
can  be  taken  away,  then  the  peaceable  evolution  toward  industrial  democ- 
racy is  cut  off  and  the  workers  will  be  compelled  to  look  to  more  revolu- 
tionary measures  for  redress  of  grievances." 

From  that  time  on  efforts  were  made  to  secure  laws  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  courts  in  strikes  where  no  destruction  of  property  or  loss  of  life  had 
been  caused  by  strikers.  Demands  were  made  that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
depriving  judges  of  the  power  to  set  aside  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  "as  we 
beUeve  the  proper  function  of  the  courts  is  to  expound  and  administer  the  law, 
not  to  make  it."  In  1897  the  convention  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  use 
made  of  the  writ  of  injunction.  When  used  to  prevent  free  speech,  said  the  con- 
vention, or  public  assemblage  to  discuss  grievances,  be  they  political  or  industrial, 
and  to  compel  men  to  continue  to  work  for  private  employers  against  their  will 
they  amount  to  judicial  usurpation.  They  are  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizen,  wholly  un-American  and  destructive  of  popular  government.  The 
fear  often  expressed  in  conventions  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  would  be 
used  against  Labor  soon  materialized.  While  originally  believed  to  be  a  law  to 
curb  combinations  of  capital,  and  Labor  had  been  assured  it  did  not  affect  the 
workers  or  farmers,  it  was  being  used  to  strike  a  cunningly  devised  blow  at  the 
trade  unions.  After  that  every  bill  ostensibly  to  control  the  corporations  was 
scanned  carefully  to  see  what  "joker"  had  been  included  that  would  interfere  with 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  labor  movement. 

In  1900  the  A.  F.  of  L.  contended  that  no  act  in  furtherance  of  any  trade 
dispute  not  punishable  when  committed  by  one  person  should  be  considered  a  crime 
where  two  or  more  committed  the  same  act.  In  1900  the  convention  warned  the 
membership  to  be  fearful  of  all  attempts  to  enact  laws  which  might  affect  Labor, 
saying : 

"In  judicial  injunctions  there  are  a  great  warninsr  and  a  lesson  to  the 
workers  of  the  country.  Some  years  ago  a  Federal  Congress  enacted  a  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  Beyond  question  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  really  believed  they  were  doing  the  organized  workers  a  real  service ;  but 
at  the  time  and  since  we  have  repeatedly  warned  our  fellow  unionists  to 
refrain  from  seeking  the  so-called  protection  of  that  law  which  justified  the 
suspicion  the  courts  would,  in  time,  declare  our  unions  liable  to  be  mulcted 
in  damages  and  their  funds  confiscated — a  repetition  of  the  robbery  of  the 
guilds  a  few  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  same  species  of  legislation  as  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  the  alleged  Anti- 
Trust  law." 

.  Organized  labor  seeks  no  immunity  from  the  law  for  violations  committed  by 
any  of  its  members.  But  it  insists  that  that  which  is  lawful  when  done  by  one 
member  shall  not  be  regarded  as  unlawful  when  done  by  wage  earners  either 
as  individuals  or  in  association.  Nevertheless,  the  issuance  of  the  injunction  in 
labor  disputes  became  more  and  more  general.  Its  value  to  the  employer  and 
danger  to  the  workmen  had  become  better  understood.  It  was  the  effort  to  retain 
through  judicial  decisions  and  orders  the  power  over  the  working  people  which 
had  been  legislatively  surrendered.  It  appeared  to  have  with  it  as  its  governing 
cause  the  concept  that  the  ownership  of  a  mine,  factory  or  means  of  transportation 
carried  with  it  the  ownership  of  so  much  of  the  labor  power  of  the  wage-earners  as 
would  make  them  profitable  to  their  owner. 

In  injunction  cases  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted  from  the  prosecution  to  the 
defense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  defendant's  guilt.  He  must  prove  his 
innocence.    And  yet  the  acts  he  is  charged  with  committing  may  not  be  a  violation 
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of  the  law  but  enjomed  by  a  court's  injunction.    In  1908  the  convention  contended: 
"Whenever  the  courts  issue  an  injunction  which  undertakes  to  regulate  our 
personal  relations  either  with  our  employer  or  those  from  whom  we  may  or 
may  not  purchase  commodities,  such  courts  are  trespassing  upon  relations 
which  are  personal  relations  with  which  equity  power  has  no  concern;  that 
these   injunctions  are  destructive  of'  our  rights  as   citizens  as  well  as  of 
popular  government,  and  we,  therefore  declare  we  will  exercise  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution  and   laws  of  oor  country, 
and  insist  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  ourselves  at  all  hazards,  and  we  recom- 
mend that   such  be  our  action,  taking  whatever  results  may  come.     We 
further  declare   that  when  cited  to  show  cause  why  sucli   injunctions  should 
not  be  issued  we  should  make  no  defense  that  would  entail  any  considerable 
cost ;  and  when  cited  for  contempt  the  proper  policy  is  as  above.    We  further 
warn    our    fellow    unionists    that    testimony   extorted    under    equity   process 
may  be  partially  used  in  a  damage  suit  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law." 
In  19)6  the  convention  renewed  this  advice,  adding:     "Any  injunction  based 
upon  the  dictum  that  'labor  is  property'  should  be  wholly  and  absolutely  treated 
as  an  usurpation  and  disregarded,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may."     In 
1907  Judge  Dayton,  of  West   Virginia,  issued  an  injunction   restraining  the   union 
miners  from  even  asking  employees  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Company  to 
Organize.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court'  of  Appeals  and  the  decision 
was  reversed.    The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  sustain  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  defendants   were   cited   to   show   cause   why  they   should   not   be   punished   for 
contempt.     Later  the  case  was  withdrawn. 

The  greatest  legislative  victory  secured  by  Labor  during  the  year  1914  was    ■ 

_    !  enactment  of  the  labor  sections  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  A.«.    It  secured  to 

L  the  workers  of  America  those  fundamental  principles  of  industrial  liberty  include^ 

lio  the  chief  features  of  the  "Bill  of  Grievances"  and  the  objectives  of  the  political 

PifMlicy  the  American  (^deration  of  Labor  inaugurated  in  1906.     It  grants  the  right 

'   to  strike,  to  picket  and  to  urge  others  to  refuse  to  work   for  or  patronize  or  to 

employ  any  party  to  such  dispute.     Any  one  dted  for  violating  an  injunction  in 

a  contempt  case  can  demand  a  jury  trial.     President  Wilson  said  of  the  act  a  lew 

days  after  he  had  signed  it: 

"Incidentally,  justice  has  been  done  the  laborer.  His  labor  is  no  longer 
la  be  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  an  inanimate  object  of  commerce  dtscon-  ^ 
nected  from  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  a  living  human  being  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  object  of  sale  and  barter.  But  that,  great  as  it  is.  is  hardly  more 
than  the  natural  and  inevitable  corrollary  of  a  law  whose  object  is  individual 
freedom  and  initiative  as  against  any  kind  of  private  domination." 
The  Federation  a\vAy%  has  declared  children  should  be  educated  and  has 
demanded  compulsory  education  laws  and  the  teaching  of  the  science  of  government 
in  the  public  schools.  The  policy  of  taking  children  out  of  orphan  asylums  and 
transporting  them  to  other  states  to  work  in  mines  and  workshops  was  condemned 
as  detrimental  to  their  moral  and  physical  well  being.  In  1903  the  convention 
declared : 

"We  can  be  engaged  in  no  more  praiseworthy  work  than  to  save  the 

t       children,  to  protect  their  lives  from  the  exploitation  of  avaricious  employers. 
to  gain  for  them  not  only  the  right  to  live,  but  the  right  and  opportunity  of 
education,  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  of  play  that  they  may  grow  physically 
and  mentally  and  expand  morally," 
Compulsory  education  was  advocated  at  the  first  convention.     This  principle 
s  advanced : 
"We   recognize  education   of   the  people  is  the   fundamental   principle  on 
which  the  success  of  every  proposed  plan  of  social  reform  depends.    There- 
fore  we   favor   legislatures   enacting  laws  compelling  parents  to   send   their 
children  to  school." 
L 
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Up  to  the(  present  time  the  Federation  has  carefully  inspected  every  more 
made  in  the  progress  of  education.  It  soon  observed  the  danger  from  political 
influence  to  which  the  teachers  were  subjected  and  demanded  its  abolition.  It 
demanded  proper  compensation  for  teachers  and  the  right  to  organize  in  the  trade 
unions.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  education.  It  was  maintained 
it  was  necessary  and  inevitable  for  the  progress  of  an  industrial  people^  and 
that  technical  schools  should  be  established  to  give  supplemental  education  to  those 
who  have  entered  trades  as  apprentices.  A  model  law  was  indorsed  by  the  Feder- 
ation in  1918  for  compulsory  part-time  schooling  for  children  who  in  the  school 
age  are  thinking  of  entering  some  employment  Model  laws  for  state  and  local 
boards  of  education  were  also  adopted. 

Demands  for  child  labor  laws  were  persistently  made.  In  1881  the  FederatioQ 
favored  enactment  of  laws  in  the  various  states  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  "no  sweater 
crime  under  the  heavens  than  the  employment  of  children  in  factories ;  that  children 
are  driven  to  work  by  brutal  fathers,  and  that  boys  were  training  for  criminah 
and  girls  for  the  streets.  Little  children  six  and  seven  years  old  were  reported 
having  been  seen  in  the  middle  of  a  room  in  a  squalid  tenement  house  in  New  Yoric 
City  stripping  tobacco  and  toiling  from  dawn  until  late  into  the  night.  The 
influence  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  destroyed  this  pernicious  tenement  system,  the  tenement 
house  law  of  New  York  being  the  result.  This  was  obtained  after  many  delays 
and  intrigues.  At  one  time  a  bill  having  passed  the  Senate  at  Albany  was  stolen 
somewhere  on  its  journey  to  the  House. 

Through  the  continuous  and  persistent  agitation  of  the  A.  F.  of  L*  a  federal 
child  labor  law  was  enacted  in  1916  which  prohibited  the  transportation  of  articles 
made  by  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  "along  the  highways  of  interstate 
commerce."  Children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  were  not  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  or  between  7  p.m.  and 
6  a.m.  It  was  understood  to  include  shipments  by  water.  In  June,  1918,  the  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  next  question  to  decide  upon  was  a  method  to  eliminate  child  labor  that 
would  meet  the  objections  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Executive  Council  decided 
there  were  two  ways  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  either  an  amendment  to  the 
U.  S.  Constitution,  which  might  take  years,  or  by  an  internal  revenue  tax  to  be 
secured  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Legislative  Committee  immediately  proceeded 
to  gain  the  end  desired  by  having;  similar  provisions  to  those  of  the  act  which  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  made  a  part  of  the  war  revenue  bill,  whidi  became 
a  law.  It  goes  further,  however.  It  provides  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  net 
proflts  of  all  establishments  emplo3ring  child  labor  no  matter  where  the  products 
are  sold.  It  is  believed  the  tax  will  tend  to  abolish  the  evil,  as  an  employer  cannot 
pay  the  tax  and  prosper  in  business.  The  revenue  law,  however,  expires  in  two 
years.  In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  he 
secured. 

Despicable  plots  to  destroy  the  reputations  of  the  oflicers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  object  being  to  discredit  the  organization,  have  been  frequent 
though  unsuccessful  The  great  wave  of  trade  union  organization  in|  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  alarmed  the  employers  and  they  also  united  in  an 
attempt  to  hamper  the  journey  of  Labor  toward  independence.  These  employers* 
organizations  were  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Federation.  They  had  their 
local  organizations,  which  were  affiliated  with  national  associations.  A  bitter  war 
of  denunciation  was  opened  on  the  working  people  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
unite  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
families.  The  emplojrers,  who  were  guided  by  professional  attorneys  and  labor 
baiters,  whose  salaries  depended  on  the  troubles  they  could  originate  and  keep 
alive,  endeavored  through  intrigues  and  the  courts  to  undermine  the  trade  union 
movement  with  a  view  to  its  eventual  destruction.  The  struggle  was  fast  and 
furious  for  a  few  years,  culminating  in  1907  in  a  plot  to  discredit  the  president 
and  through  him  the  entire  labor  movement.    The  trap  set  for  President  Gompers 
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ras  cunningly  laid  but  failed.    The  employers  had  overlooked  the  most  essential 
iture.    While  they  had  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  every  man  has  his  price, 
jaey  had  neglected  to  gain  that  knowledge  of  Labor  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
'  f  such  a  claim.    They  thought  that  because  some  public  men  were  willing  to  sell 
leir  own  souls  for  gold,  that  woridngmen,  and  especially  their  leaders,  were  made 
>f  the  same  kind  of  clay.    With  this  belief  they  concocted  a  scheme  to  induce 
President  Gompers  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  movement.    He  was  not  pliable 
Enough  for  the  employers  or  the  politicians.    They  wanted  a  man  at  the  head  of 
le  American  Federation  of  Labor  who  would  answer  to  them,  who  would  gradually 
^hange  the  organization  into  an  emplojrers'  auxiliary  and  relieve  the  latter  of  any 
^^^urther  anxiety  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  employees.    It  was  to  be  made  a  "good 
ion."    A  "good  union"  is  one  that  is  contented  with  present  conditions  and  feels 
kindly  toward  the  employer  it  refuses  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  asking  for  more 
mcessions.     To  bring  this  about  they  hired  a  man  to  try  to  bribe  President 
»mpers.  They  wanted  him  to  sign  a  "confession"  supposed  to  have  been  made  years 
:f  ore  when  he,  in  imagination,  was  lying  on  what  he  thought  was  his  death  bed. 
le  "confession"  had  been  prepared  by  the  emissary  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  ^ 
'  ^Association.    Here  are  a  few  lines  of  it : 

"For  I.  have  struggled  with  the  humblest  on  a  plane  oi  equality  and  I 
[^  have  walked  and  talked  with  the  mighty  ones  of  earth  and  have  lent  them 

my  power.  The  poor  dgarmaker's  apprentice  has  lived  to  become  the 
master  of  a  million  minds  and  lived  a  little  longer  to  be  what  he  is  today, 
not  even  a  master  of  himself.  There  is  nothing  of  the  whine  in  this. 
Emptied,  broken  as  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  ask.  Nothing  I  might  achieve 
would  matter,  in  a  little  while,  and  this  what  I  write  is  little  more  than  my 
retrospective  thoughts  expressed  through  the  medium  of  my  pen.  Wisdom 
is  cumulative,  and  out  of  my  abundance  I  might  endow  posterity.  Vengeance 
by  the  law  of  compensation  overreaches  the  grave,  and  I  might  undo  more 
men  a  score  of  times  than  will  regret  |ny  passing.  Justice  is  exquisitely 
elusive  and  I  might  with  a  truth  told  here  and  there  palliate  many  a  grave 
miscarriage.  But  why?  Why  should  I,  having  driven  on  to  my  own  aims, 
leave  my  now  disabled  chariot  to  retrace  the  hippodrome?  *  *  *  Stripped 
of  the  sophistry  that  served  as  a  mental  lubricant  when  in  activity  I  stand 
at  halt  contemplating  my  own  ego.  I  see  lust  of  power  that  has  triumphed 
again  and  again." 

There  the  proposed  "confession"  ended  with  a  snap.  The  conspiracy  to  cast 
odium  on  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  its  chief  officer  burst  like 
a  toy  balloon.  The  hot  glare  of  publicity  melted  it  instantly.  The  conspirators,  un- 
covered, exposed,  disgraced  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  were  driven 
into  obscurity  and  have  not  been  heard  from  since.  Thei  entire  conspiracy  was 
recounted  to  the  1907  convention  and  the  delegates  unanimously  indorsed  the 
honesty,  integrity  and  unfaltering  courage  of  President  Gompers  and  everything 
he  had  done  to  combat  the  mercenary  aims  of  the  manufacturers.  To  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  this  defy  was  sent : 

"We  accept  any  challenge  the  association  may  send.  We  will  continue  to 
organize  and  educate  the  American  wage  earners,  fully  protecting  their  rights 
and  securing  for  them  economic  conditions  long  denied  by  the  type  of 
manufacturers  and  employers  represented  by*  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association." 

The  same  influences  behind  the  attempt  to  bribe  President  Gompers  into  a 
melodramatic  "confession"  conducted  a  great  court  battle  against  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
A  boycott  had  been  declared  against  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company  of 
St.  Louis.  This  company  had  had  trouble  with  its  employees  since  1890.  It  had 
denied  them  the  right  to  organize,  to  ask  for  fairer  conditions  of  employment.  A 
suit  was  filed  against  the  officers  of  the  Federation  on  the  charge  they  had  refused 
to  abide  by  an  injunction  restraining  them  from  boycotting  the  products  of  the 
company.    President  Samuel  Gompers,  Secretary  Frank  Morrison  and  Vice  President 
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John  Mitchell  were  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  sentenced  to  one 
six  months  and  nine  months,  respectively.     The  court  battles   were    many, 
in  1914  the  sentences  were  wiped  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  case  en 
At  the  same  time  the  trial  judge,  Daniel  Thew  Wright,  was  forced  to  resign. 
convention  made  this  comment : 

'The*  case  served  well  a  purpose  which  was  hardly  in  the  mind  of 

prosecuting  judge  at  the  time  he  began  his  ferocious  and  unmitigated 

slaught  against  Messrs.  Gompers,  Mitchell  and  Morrison.    He  served  to 

the  attention  of  the  public  to  certain  abuses  in  a  way  more  emphatic 

more  convincing  than  ever  had  been  attained,  and  the  result  of  tnis 

sion  certainly  has  been  advantageous  to  the  labor  organizations  of  Am( 

and  of  the  world;  and  now,  we  find  neither  of  our  officers  were  called 

to  serve  one  day  in  jail  as  the  result  of  the  desire  for  vengeance  on 

part  of  this  judicial  tyrant,  but  on  the  contrary  they  stand  before 

fellow   men   vindicated   in   their   course,   while   the  judge   himself 

before  his   fellow  men  disgraced  and  on  the  way  to  that  oblivion   fro 

which  his  only  possible  escape  will  be  that  he  may  be  remembered  as  the 

man  who  tried,  but  failed,  to  put  three  labor  leaders  in  j  ail" 

And  what  of  the  participants  in  this  famous  court  proceedings  in  the  year  1919. 

Samuel  Gompers  is  a  world  character,  respected  and  honored  for  his  probity  and 

unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Labor.    John  Mitchell  is  an  honored  official  of 

the  great  state  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  persistent  in  the  continuance  of 

his  activities  in  the  interest  of  human  protection  and  advancement.    Frank  Morrisoo 

is  secretary  of  the  greatest  labor  moveihent  in  the  world,  whose  views  are  r^ 

spected  by  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  officials  of  the  government 

But  what  of  Daniel  Thew  Wright?    His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  a 

Washington  police  court  as  the  attorney  for  a  "bookmaker"  on  horse  races  who 

had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  keeping  a  gambling  house,  otherwise  conducting 

a  "confidence  game."    From  a  §eat  on  the  Federal  bench  to  the  defender  of  the 

lowest  grade  of  gambler  is  a  long  step.    But  it  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  said 

there  is  no  distinction  between  his  persecution  of  the  labor  officials  and  the  defense 

of  a  "bookmaker."    It  is  simply  a  case  of  an  offender  of  justice  finding  his  natural 

level. 

The  1881  convention  declared  prison  contract  labor  was  a  species  of  slavery 
in  its  worst  form,  as  "it  pauperizes  free  labor,  demoralizes  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  degrades  the  very  criminal  whom  it  employs."  An  agitation  for  its 
abolishment  was  launched  and  has  jnade  important  progress.  Convict  contract 
labor  competition  has  been  eliminated  from  many  state  penal  institutions.  The 
most  successful  change  has  been  where  the  convicts  manufacture  exclusively  for 
state  institutions.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  to  place  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  at  work  that  would  not  interfere  with  free  labor.  In  1891  it  was 
proposed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  prison  made  goods  from  one  state  to 
another  and  legislation  was  urged  to  that  end.  Prison  labor  in  some  states  was 
being  used  to  supplant  coal  miners.  Broommakers  were  great  sufferers,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  they  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  latter  occupation 
in  many  institutions.     In  1906  the  convention  declared: 

"We  recognize  the  economic  wisdom  and  the  humane  purpose  in  finding 
emplo3rment  for  those  confined  in  our  penal  institutions,  but  we  protest 
against  the  labor  of  society's  derelicts  and  unfortunates  being  made  a  source 
of  profit  for  the  state  or  its  contractors  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state  and  people  generally.  We  particularly  protest  against  that  policy 
being  pursued  by  one  or  more  states  for  their  own  profit  or  the  profit  of 
contractors  by  dumping  the  products  of  prison  labor  on  the  markets  of 
other  states. in  which  the  people  have  either  partially  or  wholly  solved  that 
problem  for  themselves." 

Leasing  of  convicts  was  emphatically  condemned.  Congress  was  accused  of 
cowardice  in  its  treatment  of  the  evil.    In  1909  the  convention  said: 

'The  average  congressman  either  does  not  know  or  he  does  not  care    or 
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3^  he  does  not  dare.    Give  us  men  who  know,  who  do  care  and  who  will  dare, 

ac  and  labor /legislation  will  then  come  as  a  natural  sequence." 

e  In  1910  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  was  declared  to  be  "inhuman, 

K.  dishonest  and  stupid."     The  claim  made  that  the  work  of  the  convicts  was  to 

procure  revenue  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  expense  of  caring  for  them  and 

-.to  permit  them  to  earn  something  for  themselves  was  condemned  as  ridiculous. 

^The  convention  maintained: 

:r  **The  largest  part  of  the  profit  from  the  labor  of  convicts  under  the  con- 

X  tract  system  does  not  go  to  the  state.    The  convict  receives  none  of  it.    It 

fe  goes  to  the  contractor,  who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  tne  welfare  of  the 

m  convict  or  the  interests  of  the  state  other  than  to  add  to  his  own  swollen 

profits  from  the  misfortune  of  the  criminal.     Consequently  no  reformation 
t  results.    The  prisoners  are  not  deceived,  they  know  they  are  robbed.    They 

become  hardened  and  learn  to  hate  society  for  the  crime  society  permits  to 

be  practiced  on  them  in  the  name  of — law." 

In  1911  a  proposed  federal  bill  requiring  convict-made  goods  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  into  which  they  are  shipped  was  indorsed.  An  investigation 
of  cruelty  in  an  Iowa  prison  by  a  state  commission  corroborated  charges  made 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  for  it  reported : 

'**The  system  of  private  exploitation  by  contractors  of  the  convicts  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  cruelty  reported  and  of  the  absolute  failure  of  the 
institution  as  a  reformatory." 

The  commission  found  the  contractors  had  controlled  the  Iowa  prison  for 
their  own  profit.    In  the  1918  convention  this  solution  was  advanced  unanimously: 

"Convict  labor  should  be  employed  only  by  the  state  and  for  state  use 
only.  Departure  from  this  principle  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare as  well  as  to  the  convicts,  whose  confinement  is  primarily  for  reforma- 
tory purposes.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  such  labor  should  be 
performed  under  conditions  tending  to  assist  in  the  convicts*  reformation." 

The  Federation  also  insists  the  prisoners  should  not  be  employed  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  all  machinery  be  eliminated  and  the  work  done  by  hand. 

As  early  as  1905  the  officers  of  the  Federation  began  a  systematic  investigation 
of  conditions  with  a  view  of  uniting  the  workingmen  of  the  various  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1915  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization  became 
more  pronounced.  It  was  realized  that  closer  political,  industrial  and  commercial 
relations  should  exist.  Congress  had  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
call  a  Pan-American  Conference  to  consider  better  relations  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  all  the  countries.  Chiefs  of  industry,  commerce  and 
finance  were  present  but  Labor  was  not  represented.  In  fact  some  representatives 
of  what  are  recognized  now  as  world  powers  said  they  knew  nothing  of  industrial 
relations  with  employes  and  furthermore  considered  them  irrelevant. 

The  convention  directed  the  Executive  Council  to  call  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington of  representatives  of  labor  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  to 
consider  the  economic  problems  confronting  the  various  labor  people  because  of 
the  conference  of  bankers,  financiers  and  manufacturers  from  the  same  countries. 
The  first  Pan-American  Labor  Conference  was  held  in  1917.  A  permanent  organ- 
ization was  formed  and  named  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  Committee. 
A  manifesto  in  Spanish  was  immediately  sent  to  the  various  countries.  Labor  rep- 
resentatives from  Mexico,  Chili  and  Yucatan  visited  the  United  States,  and  in 
November,  1918,  another  conference  was  held  at  Laredo,  Texas.  The  result  has 
been  for  a  better  understanding  of  our  common  economic,  political  and  social 
interest  that  will  make  for  closer  unity  of  action.  The  organization  will  be  the 
means  of  creating  a  higher  sentiment  for  fraternity  and  good  will  and  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  closer  community  of  feeling  in  labor  and  business  relations  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  this  friendly  intercourse  with  the  labor  movements 
of  Spanish  speaking  neighboring  countries  was  demonstrated  during  the  agitation 
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to  bring  war  between  this  country  and  Mexico.    In  1912  the  Federation  declared 
with  emphasis: 

**We  are  utterly  opposed  to  intervention  in  Mexico  and  believe  in  a  de- 
termined policy  of  hands  oflF." 

The  struggle  in  Mexico  was  against  peonage  and  land  tenure.  The  Federatioo 
extended  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  labor  movement  to  the  men  of  Mexico 
in  their  efforts  to  abolish  these  age-long  wrongs  by  striking  the  shaddes  from  the 
limbs  and  minds  of  men  and  women.  In  1916,  when  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  appeared  certain,  the  labor  movements  of  the  two  countries  were 
again  instrumental  in  throwing  light  upon  the  influences  and  the  agencies  that  were 
trying  to  create  war  sentiment 

Wliile  war  propaganda  was  at  its  height  representatives  of  Mexican  labor  were 
invited  to  meet  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  in  Washington.  Relations 
between  the  two  governments  had  become  acute.  Our  government  had  demanded 
the  immediate  release  of  American  soldiers.  Xo  response  had  been  received. 
At  this  critical  stage  President  Gompers  telegraphed  President  Carranza: 

'*In  the  name  of  common  justice  and  humanity,  in  the  intere^  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  maintain  peace  and 
avoid  the  horrors  of  war,  upon  the  grounds  of  highest  patriotism  and  love, 
I  appeal  to  yon  to  release  the  American  soldiers  held  by  your  oflSoers  in 
Chihuahua." 

Next  day  President  Gompers  received  this  reply  from  President  Cairanzai: 

*In  replying  to  your  message  dated  yesterday  I  would  state  tibat  the 
government  in  my  charge  has  ordered  the  liberty  of  the  American  soldiers 
whom  the  Mexican  forces  took  as  prisoners  in  Carriza." 

The  Mexican  Consdtutioli  adopted  in  1917  contains  a  provision  recognizing 
the  legality  of  the  right  to  strike.  The  influence  of  the  Federation  has  In  ought 
about  a  more  friendly  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  and 
this  will  frustrate  the  activities  of  powerful  vested  interests  to  incite  war. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  designed,  and  so  accepted  1^  the  peopk; 
to  prevent  monopoly.  Every  member  of  Congress  claimed  it  did  not  apply  in  nny 
manner  to  labor  organizations^  but  all  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  to  »K«wn^»^  them 
from  its  provisions  were  unsuccessful  It  was  not  long  until  it  was  being  used 
against  working  people  who  sought  better  conditions  through  their  trade  «wm^««^ 
These  organizations  were  attadced  as  trusts  and  the  enforcement  of  law  was 
conflned  exclusively  to  prosecutions  of  Labor.  The  trade  union  is  not  a  trust  and 
from  its  very  nature  cannot  be.  Trusts  consist  of  organizations  for  the  oontrol 
of  the  products  of  labor.  Workmen  possess  their  labor  power — that  is»  tibeir 
power  to  produce.  Workmen  do  not  have  products  for  sale.  The  trade  nnion  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  many  for  the  beneflt  of  alL  In  1911  the  Sherman  Ad 
was  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  apply  to  workmen, 
who,  in  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  men.  withhold  their  labor  power  frofli 
employers  or  their  patronage  from  business  men.  These  acts  were  declared  ill^alL 
and  when  woridngmen  were  found  guilty  they  cooki  be  mulcted  in  threefold 
damages*  nned  $5,000  and  sent  to  prison  for  one  year.  This  was  demonstrated 
In  the  Hatters'  case. 

While  the  great  trusts  continued  to  grow  in  power  and  danger  no  apparent 
effort  was  made  to  punish  them.  The  struggle  for  a  law  exempting  trade  Tinw^f 
and  farmers'  organizations  from  the  operations  of  the  anti-trust  law  continoed 
until  the  Clayton  law  was  enacted.  The  courts  had  previously  maintained  that 
under  the  anti-trust  law  labor  was  property.  The  Clayton  Act  declares  that  'labor 
15  not  a  conunodi^y  or  article  of  cotnmcrcc^ 

One  of  the  sophistries  of  life  is  the  fetich  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  the 
weapon  hcki  up  to  workingmen  when  they  sedc  better  rewards  for  their  labor.  It 
is  roQcd  about  the  tongues  of  the  professional  economists  like  a  sweet  morseL 
It  is  repeated  parrot-fike  ^  their  spokesmen  and  apokigxsts  as  a  cause  for  all 
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evils  resulting  from  the  mismanagement  of  industry.     In  1907  the  bugbear 

exposed  in  ^s  language: 

"That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  its  place  in  nature  and  in  primi- 
tive natural  conditions  no  thinking  man  will  dispute.  But  when  we  realize 
what  science  has  done  and  what  progress  has  been  made  to  overcome  the 
primitive  conditions  of  nature ;  what  has  been  accomplished  in  machinery  and 
tools  of  labor;  in  the  means  of  transportation  of  products  and  of  man«  the 
means  of  transmission  of  information  and  intelligence,  the  fact  becomes 
immediately  patent  that  man  has  made  nature  conform  to  his  wants  and 
that  the  ori^nal  conception  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
largely  overcome  and  can  be  still  further  overcome  by  comprehensive  and 
determined  action  of  the  wage  earners,  who,  by  associated  efforts,  shall 
refuse  to  have  their  brain  and  brawn,  their  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  those 
beloved  by  them  weighed  in  the  same  scale  with  the  side  of  a  hog  or  a 
bushel  of  coal.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  to  supplies  for  and 
demands  of  men,  but  does  not  apply  to  supplies  of  and  demands  for  men 
who  are  living,  intelligent  organisms  capable  of  regulating  the  supply  of, 
if  not  the  demand  for,  the  use  of  their  own  labor  power." 

Labor  Day  has  proved  of  wonderful  encouragement  and  benefit  to  the  trade 
on  movement    Its  parades,  mass  meetings  and  speechmaking  have  awakened 

worldng  men  and  women  to  their  grievances  and  pointed  the  way  to  relief, 
tias  taught  the  great  public  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  American  Federation  of 
)or,  as  well  as  of  the  enormous  strength  and  solidarity  that  has  brought  so 
ay  changes  for  the  better  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  P.  J.  McGuire,  a 
mer  secretary  and  vice-president,  proposed  in  1882  that  a  national  holiday  be 
>sen  to  represent  the  spirit  of  Labor.  The  first  Monday  in  September  was 
gested  and  adopted.  The  idea  was  accepted  immediately  by  the  organized 
;e  earners  and  demonstrations  followed  unequaled  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
te  after  state  made  it  a  legal  holiday,  and  in  1894  Congress  took  similar  action, 
die  all  the  states  do  not  have  a  law  legalizing  the  day,  the  Federal  act  has  been 
epted  without  exception.  Unusual  demonstrations  marked  Labor  Day  in 
8  in  every  dty  in  the  country.  The  slogan  of  the  patriotic  marchers  was: 
In  the  war  for  freedom." 

Economic  and  political  freedom  for  civil  service  employes  of  the  government 

been  a  principle  maintained  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since  the 
mipt  was  fir^t  made  to  take  it  away.     No  law  ever  was  enacted   forbidding 

exercise  of  this  constitutional  right.  The  rules  in  efiFect  were  made  by  the 
il  Service  €k>mmission,  which  from  its  inception  has  been  composed  of  '^- 
ectuals"  who  do  not  understand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  that 
s  is  a  democracy.  They  have  been  governed  by  the  idea  that  men  who  work  are 
:lass  apart  from  those  who  rule  and  should  be  controlled  in  sdl  things.  The 
deration  in  1914  declared: 

^We  most  emphatically  protest  against  any  civil  service  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  aim  to  muzzle  the  workers  employed  ^  our  Government  and 
totally  prevent  them  from  any  participation  in  the  political  activities  of  wage 
earners." 

One  of  the  greatest  victories  won  by  the  Federation  was  the  Chinese  exclusion 
.  In  the  1881  convention  it  declared  thirty  years'  experience  on  the  Pacific  coast 
il  Chinese  had  proved  their  competition  with  white  labor  was  the  greatest  evil 
il  which  a  country  could  be  afflicted.  Monster  meetings  were  held  everywhere, 
ile  on  the  sand  lots  of  San  Francisco  the  voice  of  Labor  was  raised  so  effectively 
was  heard  clearly  in  Washington.  The  first  law  was  noti  satisfactory,  as  it  was 
de  inoperative  by  decisions  of  government  officers  and  judges  of  California.  The 
\5  convention  refused  to  indorse  the  use  of  force  in  settling  'the  question,  but 
nanded  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.    In  1894  the  convention  dedared : 

'There  is  no  antipathy  on  the  part  of  American  workmen  to  Chinese  be- 
cause of  their  nationality,  but  a  people  that  has  allowed  civilization  to  pass 
by  them  untouched  and  uninfluenced,  a  people  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
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barbarously  t3rrannized   over  in  their   own   country  and   who    menace 
progress,  the  economic  and  social  standing  of  the  workers  of  other  countri 
cannot  be  fraternized  with.    We  are  opposed  to  the  servile  of  all  nations, 
own  included." 

In  1902  danger  arose  to  the  island  possessions  of  the  United  States,  as  effor 
were  made  so  to  construe  the  law  that  Chinese  could  be  imported  there  under 
"most  favored  nation"  clause  in  treaties.  Objection  by  the  Federation  caused 
change  in  the  law  in  1904  and  the  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  go  to  these  islands 
from  them  to  the  United  States.  In  1905  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  screen 
an  attack  on  the  exclusion  law  by  asking  for  its  modification  to  permit  Chine 
immigration  to  that  island.    The  convention  insisted: 

"We  make  no  pretense  that  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  can  be  defended  upo 
a  high  ideal  or  ethical  ground;  but  we  insist  that  it  is  our  essential  duty 
maintain  and  preserve  our  physical  condition  and  standard  of  life  a 
civilization  and  thus  assure  us  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  oa 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  Self-preservation  always  has  been  coe 
sidered  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  principle  of  necessity  from  which  i 
ought  not  and  must  not  depart."  I 

A  demand  was  made  also  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  and  Coreans  as 
protests  were  made  against  the  employment  of  Chinese  sailors.  It  was  charge 
that  all  Orientals  would  have  to  be  excluded  or  the  American  people  must  surrendc 
their  right  to  the  soil  in  many  important  sections  of  the  country.  In  1912  th 
Federation,  in  co-operation  with  the  unions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  secured  ar 
amendment  to  a  bill  before  Congress  which  completely  excluded  the  objectionatt 
Chinese. 

Co-operative  societies  were  considered  favorably  in  1883  and  in  1901  it  w» 
proposed  that  the  Federation  "promulgate  a  system  of  co-operation,  simple  a» 
comprehensive,  which  will  cover  general  principles,  analyze  and  safei^ard  th 
interests  of  the  unions  and  members  both  in  and  out  of  co-operative  enterprise 
This  was  considered  too  comprehensive  and  failed  of  adoption.  In  1916  a  committed 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  and  a  year  later  reported  in  favor  of  di 
Rochdale  system,  which  is  thus  explained:  Members  pay  the  market  rate  fo( 
what  they  buy  from  the  co-operative  society,  but  each  three  months  they  receiK 
back  the  difference  in  the  amount  paid  for  the  articles  purchased  and  the  cost  ta 
the  society.    The  principle  of  profits  is  eliminated. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  petition  for  government  employes  was  demanded  ii 
1911.  Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had  issued  executive  "gag  law"  order! 
forbidding  them  to  petition  Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  to  redress  wrong! 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  penalty  wa 
summary  discharge.  This  proved  a  boomerang  to  the  government.  Instead  o 
forcing  silence  on  the  jrreat  body  of  employes,  it  awoke  them  to  their  economii 
weakness.  This  they  began  to  retrieve  by  organizing  into  trade  unions  and  joinint 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Men  and  women  who  took  a  prominent  par 
in  organizing  the  workers  were  discharged  from  the  Postoffice  Department,  whid 
had  undertaken  to  destroy  the  unions.  But  the  Federation  succeeded  in  securini 
an  amendment  to  a  postoffice  appropriation  bill  which  restored  the  right  of  petition 
a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all  people. 

Free  speech  and  assemblage  were  attacked  grievously  in  1886-7.  Public  ofiicer 
prohibited  public  meetings  and  in  many  instances  persecuted  the  representative  o 
labor  organizations.  In  the  latter  year  the  convention  denounced  this  t3rranny  \n 
declaring : 

**We  deeply  deplore  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  countrj 
especially  that  noble  spirit  of  resistance  against  tyranny  and  wrong  exercise 
by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  a  spirit  o 
anarchy  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  the  servants  of  the  people." 

This  situation  arose  from  the  public  excitement  and  hysteria  following  tb 
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explosioD  of  a  bomb  in  Hayinarket  Square,  Chicago.     President  Gompers   liad 
aiked  wtecutive  clemency  for  the  convicted  men  and  gave  this  explanation : 

"1  deem  it  almost  unnecessary  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  an  anarchist 
nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  or  love  for  anarchy,  its  methods  or  its  teach- 
ings, the  caluminous  statements  of  a  few  journals  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   But  I  found  a  strong  feeling  prevailing  among  thousands  that  the 
condemned  men  were  about  to  be  executed   in  the  defense  of  the  right  of 
free  speech   and    free   assemblage,  and   that   if   they  were   executed   they 
would  die  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  labor.     As  a   representative  of  a  great 
labor  oragnization,   I   was  called   on   and   entreated  to   say  a   word,   lirst   to 
save  them  from  death,  and,  second,  to  deprive  their  movement  of  the  food 
on  which   all   spasmodic  movements  exist— martyrdom.     Believing   no   harm 
could  come  to  our  organization,  1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  appealed 
to  him,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  prevent  an  impetus  being  given 
to  violent  revolutionary  movements,  to  extend  clemency  to  these  misguided 
men.     I  am  upposed  to  capital  punishment  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
this  case  I  appealed   from  a  dual  motive  of  which  the  latter  is  not  the 
least" 
In  IS91  it  was  pointed  out  there  had  appeared  for  years  a  tacit  understanding 
among    the    authorities    of    several    states    and    municipalities    to    take    away    the 
right   of    free   speech   and   assemblage,    which   had   been   won   at   the   sacril^ca  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  untold  fortunes. 

"Yet  they  are  as  much  a  question  today  as  centuries  ago,"  the  convention  de- 
cided. "We  may  have  little,  if  any,  sympathy  with  the  expressions  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  our  system  of  government  or  we  may  be  their  outspoken  antag- 
cnists,  but  we  should  at  all  times  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people 
til  free  speech  and  assemblage." 

The  Chicago  police  were  denounced  for  breaking  up  a  meeting  of  union 
men  Novemlier  II.  K'HX,  ivilhoiit  warrant  o[  law  and  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  right  and  justice.  It  was  considered  dangerous,  not  alone  to  the 
laboring  people,  but  to  all  classes,  as  it  tended  to  the  usurpation  of  the  people's 
authority  and  the  substitution  of  another  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions.  This  protest  was  heard  in  Chicago  and  the  City  Council  restored  the 
banners  taken  in  the  raid  and  paid  the  damage  done.  But  two  years  later  complaint 
again  was  made  ihaC  an  order  enforced  by  the  chief  of  police  of  that  city  was  to 
club  and  brutally  maltreat  all  unemployed  who  gathered  on  the  lake  front.  Police- 
men in  citizen's  clothes  "planted"  in  the  crowd  car  links,  brickbats  and  stones  to 
be  used  as  missies  in  alleged  contemplated  riots,  and  then  a  body  in  uniform  would 
attack  them  with  revolvers  and  clubs.  After  the  crowd  had  been  driven  away  the 
articles  "planted"  on  the  ground  would  be  "discovered"  and  used  by  the  news- 
papers to  prove  it  was  i  murderous  crowd.  At  the  same  time  they  only  were 
unemplAjred.  hungry,  sleepy  men  who  had  no  place  to  lay  their  head  and  sought 
the  public  park  in  the  day  time  to  rest  after  walking  the  streets  all  night. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  Congress  to  curtail  free  speech,  a  free  press 
and  free  assemblage,  and  they  were  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  by  the 
Federation.  In  190R  it  was  said  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  the  press  was  a 
most  dangerous  undertaking,  whether  in  autocratic  Russia  or  in  the  republic  of 
ihe  United  States,  For  ages  it  has  been  an  established  prindple  that  an  editor 
should  be  uncensored  in  what  he  pubUshes,  though  he  may  be  held  responsible  and 
criminally  liable  for  what  he  utters.  This  had  been  taken  away  liy  the  injunction 
and  contempt  proceedings  and  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  Federation  to 
make  solemn  protest.  "These  rights — tree  speech  and  free  press,"  the  convention 
maintained,  "must  not,  can  not  and  will  not  be  complacently  surrendered.  They 
must  not  be  forbidden  by  a  court's  injunction."    In  1913  the  convention  said: 

"Invasions  of  the  rights  of  a  free  people  arouse  just  resentment  However 
generous  the  temper  of  the  pfuple  Ihey  can  not  meekly  tolerate  practices 
and  decisions  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  liberty 
'  t  founded.     There  have  been  In  the  recent  past  tendencies  to  invade  the 
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domain  of  free  speech  that  have  stirred  those  who  have  concern  for  the 
public  welfare.  Only  when  each  person  is  accorded  the  right  to  speak  fredy 
and  truly  that  which  he  knows  and  feels  and  sees,  when  mind  has  free 
intercourse  with  mind,  can  difficulties,  problems,  wrongs,  be  thrashed  out 
and  the  best  solutions  reached.  All  may  not  think  clearly  and  correctly, 
but  how  can  they  find  out  their  errors  if  ideas  must  be  bottled  up?  Mentality 
that  is  not  given  free  scope  will  either  shrivel  from  inactivity  or  else  will 
become  poisoned  and  unwholesome  and  finally  find  vent  in  violence  or  ex- 
plosion. The  exercise  of  a  right  never  should  be  penalized,  only  the  abuse 
of  that  right..  The  safety  of  free  life  and  free  government  lies  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  speech  and  press.  No  tyranny,  no  wrong  can  withstand 
absolutely  frank,  fearless  advocacy  of  right  and  justice.  The  burden  bearers 
of  all  ages  have  been  the  oppressed.  The  toilers  of  America  have  been 
aroused  to  this  invasion  of  freedom  because  they,  better  thart  all  others, 
have  been  aware  of  the  entering  wedge  to  freedom's  undoing.  They  demand 
liberty  for  themselves  and  liberty  for  all.  The  urgency  of  the  need  makel 
necessary  the  emphasis  of  the  statement — we  demand  liberty  for  one  and 
all.    We  demand  human  rights  and  human  welfare  be  placed  above  all  else." 

A  model  constitutional  amendment  to  be  u^ged  by  the  unions  in  every  state 
was  adopted  by  this  convention. 

Plank  4  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  Federation  demanded  tne  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreigrn  laborers  under  contract.  After  four  years'  battering 
at  the  doors'  of  Congress,  a  law  was  enacted,  but  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Federation  officials.    During  consideration  of  this  measure  one  of  the  senators  said: 

'The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  is  irrepressible,  capital  seeking  to 
obtain  the  largest  production  and  the  consequent  greater  profit  on  the  least 
outlay  on  the  one  hand,  and  labor  as  against  capital  seeking  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  wages  for  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and!  force  on 
the  other." 

This  tardily  admitted  among  other  things  that  the  labor  problem  was  no 
longer  confined  in  its  bearings  to  employer  and  employe,  but  was  regarded  as  a 
question  of  political  economy.  In  188^  Congress  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor  undef  contract  and  the  landing  anywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
Chinese.  The  next  year  a  plan  to  restrict  immigration  by  imposing  a  head  tax 
was  not  approved. 

It  was  continually  necessary  to  enter  protest  against  the  violations  of  the 
alien  contract  labor  law.  It  was  interpreted  according  to  the  whim  of  those  having 
the  power  and  there  were  many  violations.  Musicians  had  been  classified  as 
"professionals"  although  they  came  here  under  contract  as  skilled  workmen.  The 
practice  of  bringing  large  number  of  poor,  persecuted  and  deceived  Jewish  people 
to  America  and  placing  them  in  the  sweat  shops  and  trade  schools  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  tailoring  trade  was  condemned,  as  they  afterward  were 
thrown  on  an  overstocked  labor  market 

In  1900  immigration  had  reached  500,000  annually  and  the  alien  labor  law  fell 
short  of  accomplishing  the  end  originally  intended.  Since  1891  persistent  demands 
had  been  made  of  Congress  to  protect  American  workmen  from  artificial,  stimulated 
immigration.  In  that  year  the  immigration  question  had  become  so  serious  the 
convention  said: 

"Time  was  when  the  American  people  could  declare  the  United  States 
should  be  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  invite  all  who 
desired  to  seek  a  new  home  to  come  to  our  shores.  At  that  time  the 
industries  of  our  country  were  entirely  in  their  infancy,  our  lands  were 
undeveloped,  our  resources  greater  than  we  ever  knew.  The  people  who 
came  did  so  of  their  own  volition;  they  cast  their  fortunes  with  those 
already  here,  harmonized  and  blended  with  them.  Today,  however,  there  is 
not  an  industry  which  is  not  overcrowded  with  working  people  who  vainly 
plead  for  an  opportunity  to  work.    This  is  not  only  confined  to  the  factories, 
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workshops,  mills,  mines  and  stores,  but  the  same  complaint  comes  from  the 
farmlands,  and  all  join  in  a  mighty  cry  that  relief  must  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  artificial  famines  in  some  of  the  older  countries  caused 
by  the  vast  holdings  of  the  titled  wealthy  class.  While  the  masses  starve 
the  tyrannical  efiPete  monarchs  bolster  up  their  miserable  dynasties  by  forc- 
ing emigration." 

Year  after  year  the  Federation  kept  up  a  vigorous  clamor  for  remedial  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  only  the  number  of  immigrants  that  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  country  without  danger  to  the  people.  In  1896  the  convention  favored  a 
''reasonable  measure  of  restriction  on  the  lines  of  the  educational  test."  From 
1898  to  1907,  both  inclusive,  7,208,746  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
convention,  in  alarm,  contended: 

"Surely,  such  portentious  figures  of  a  conglomerate  people  brought  to 
our  country  by  various  devices  must  cause  us  to  pause  and  reflect  whether 
this  influx  can  long  continue  with  its  apparent  enormous  increase  without  in 
a  large  measure  tending  to  tear  down,  or  to  make  it  additionally  difficult 
to  maintain,  the  American  standard  of  life." 

The  Executive  Council  more  urgently  called  on  Congress  because  of  these 
figures  to  take  action  that  would  remove  the  evil.  The  appointment  of  a  committee 
by  Congress,  to  include  three  citizens,  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  followed, 
'  but  Labor  was  not  represented.  Ways  and  means  were  considered  of  organizing 
immigrants  who  had  left  their  homes  because  of  political  and  religious  persecu- 
tions. In  1908  the  literacy  test  was  insisted  on.  In  1910  the  commission  appointed 
in  1907  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  question  of  immigration  reported  several 
ways  of  remedying  the  evil.  One  of  them  was  that  favored  by  the  Federation : 
"A  majority  of  the  committee  favor  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the  most 
feasible  single  method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigration."  A  bill  containing 
this  provision  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1912-13,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
The  growth  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  was  laid  to  immigration  in 
1915,  and  in  1917  Congress  again  passed  a  literacy  test  bill  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President.  A  further  amendment  was  recommended  by  the  1918  convention, 
which  provided:    "All  persons  who  locate  on  our  lands  shall  become  citizens." 

The  community  of  interest  between  the  farmer  and  trade  unionists  soon 
attracted  them  to  each  other  and  the  most  friendly  feeling  has  existed  since.  The 
wrongs  suflPered  by  the  farmer  forced  him  to  organize  just  as  the  oppression  by 
employers  compelled  the  workers  in  industry  to  unite.  In  1890  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sent 
a  communication  of  sympathy  and  good  will  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  then  in 
session.  In  1893  the  execatiye  officers  were  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect 
an  alliance  between  unions  and  fanners  "to  the  end  the  best  interests  of  both  will 
be  served."  The  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  in  1904  appropriated  money  to  aid 
union  men  on  stnkt  and  indorsed  their  union  labels.  The  harmonious  relations 
continued  to  increase  and  the  organizers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  all  affiliated  state 
federations  were  instructed  to  aid  tibe  organizs^tions  of  the  farmers.  More  than 
twenty  farmers  attended  the  Minneapolis  convention  ixv  1906  and  it  was  decided 
fraternal  delegates  should  be  sent  all  farmers'  conventions  to  explain  the  practical 
workings  of  &e  tr^de  unions. 

The  value  of  the  union  label  was  appreciated  by  the  farmers  and  some  of 
their  organizations  began  to  adopt  them  to  be  placed  on  farm  |>roducts  grown  by 
imion  farmers.  In  1907  a  working  agreement  between  the  unions  and  farmers 
was  considered.  This  included  reciprocity  in  demanding  union  labeled  products. 
The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America  in  its  St.  Louis 
convention  in  1910  instructed  its  officers  to  confer  with  the  bona  flde  trade  union 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  both  organizations, 
which  were  defined  as  "the  protection  and  uplift  of  America's  workers  engaged  in 
•11  fields  of  productive  activity."  In  1912  the  A.  F.  of  L.  pledged  itself  to  "do 
all  in  its  power  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  Farmers'  Union  and  continue  to 
send  fraternal  delegates  to  its  conventions?." 

It  was  reported  in  1913  that  in  some  states  progress  had  been  made  toward 
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solving  the  high  cost  of  living  through  co-operative  associations  between  the  fannenl 

and  unionists. 

Stricter  laws  making  employers  liable  for  all  accidents  resulting  from  thdr 
negligence  or  the  incompetency  of  employes  were  demanded  by  the  first  conventioo. 
The  plan  approved  in  those  days  was  an  employers'  liability  law.  But  this  was 
found  inimical  to  Labor  because  of  the  unjust  bars  to  recovery  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  "assumption  of  risk,  contributory  negligence,  fellow-servant  and  waiver 
of  rights."  Every  effort  was  put  forth  to  amend  these  laws  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
defenses  of  the  employer,  the  Federation  maintaining  this  should  be  done,  althot^b' 
the  ultimate  policy  should  be  workmen's  compensation  laws.    The  convention  said: 

**The  modem  use  of  steam  power,  electricity,  compressed  air  and  explo- 
sives, often  under  control  of  men  who  fail  to  understand  their  nature  and 
whose  routine  duties  make  them  so  accustomed  to  danger  they  fail  to  reafizej 
it,  has  made  it  utterly  impossible  to  protect  society  against  the  weakest  of  aD 
human  agencies,  the  failure  or  forgetfulness  of  the  human  factor." 

Legislation  for  the  safety,  comfort  and  health  of  employes  was  urged  for 
many  years  before  the  principle  was  accepted  by  legislators.  In  1912  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  gave  its  unanimous  approval  to  the  Employers'  Liabflity 
/  Act  of  1908,  secured  by  the  Federation.  The  court  rejected  the  pleas  of  Ac 
defense^  virtually  reversing  a  former  opinion  on  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
It  held  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  regulate  duties  of  common  carriers,  both 
in  respect  to  the  safety  of  their  employes  and  the  liability  of  the  carrier  as  an 
employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  employes  while  on  duty. 

In  1914  the  convention  decided  to  insist  on  workmen's  compensation  laws 
because  of  their  great  advance  over  employers'  liability  measures.  The  latter  had 
proved  very  profitable  for  the  lawyers  who  were  willing  to  enter  the  list  of 
''ambulance  chasers"  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  whatever  verdict  was  rendered. 
The  law  was  declared  antiquated,  cruel  and  unjust.  Despite  the  opposition  of 
lawyers  to '  the  principle  of  workmen's  compensation,  which  denied  them  an 
exorbitant  fee,  that  method  of  protecting  injured  employes  deeply  impressed  the 
legislators  and  many  states  have  incorporated  it  in  its  laws. 

In  1915  the  convention  reaffirmed  its  stand  on  workmen's  compensation  with 
this  addition:  "Compensation  to  be  paid  for  death  or  illness  in  occupational 
diseases." 

Safety  legislation  was  considered  absolutely  essential,  and  in  1893  a  campaign 
for  an  automatic  car  coupler  law  was  launched.  This  was  successful,  but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  postponed  its  enforcement  for  two  years  over 
the  appeals  of  employes  and  the  tears  of  women  who  had  suffered  through  the 
injuries  to  their  husbands  or  sons.  Factory  inspectors  were  demanded  in  all  states. 
One  of  the  greatest  violators  of  safety  laws  has  been  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Its  officials  refuse  to  recognize  municipal  laws  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  limb.  The  legislatures  also  were  slow  in  answering  the  appeal  of  the  sick  and 
injured  for  redress.    In  1911  this  was  so  pronounced  the  convention  declared : 

*'In  view  of  the  cruel  and  blind  selfishness  of  a  class  of  employers  in 
regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  workers,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that 
our  state  federations  and  central  bodies  in  industrial  centers  demand  not 
only  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  in   factories,   workshops,   mills    and 

mines,  but  also  the  promotion  of  an  inquiry  as  to  needed  laws  for  better 

aye,  humanly  considered,  absolutely  necessary — sanitary  home  and  workshop 
conditions,  including  safety  from  dangerous  machinery  and  from  fire  and 
panic  The  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  accomplished  only  after 
most  intense  activity  by  the  labor  movement.  American  industry  and  com- 
merce are  notoriously  characterized  by  a  cynical  disregard  of  human  life. 
There  is  needless  danger  and  risk  in  every  line  of  industry  and  commerce. 
These  are  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  as  well  as  to  greed  of 
employers." 

The  only  protection  ever  extended  to  the  workers  from  the  greed  of  employers 
has  been  where  their  ability  has  compelled  better  conditions  through  their  organ- 
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ized  power,  assisted  by  a  public  opinion  created  by  the  information  which  the 
workers  themselves  forced  on  public  attention.  A  Museum  of  Safety  was  advo- 
cated. In  this  mu«eum  were  to  be  every  device  known  or  invented  in  the 
future  to  safeguard  machinery  and  lessen  its  ability  to  maim  and  kill.  Safety 
appliances  for  railroad  men  were  advocated  and  secured.  "Automatic  stops" 
were  urged.  In  fact  every  means  of  absolutely  safeguarding  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  workers  has  been  urged  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  successful. 

In  1910  necessary  legislation  was  demanded  for  the  protection  of  workers 
from  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  poisons  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the  occu- 
pation. In  1911  Illinois  enacted  a  law  granting  the  right  of  employes  to  recover 
damages  resulting  from  occupational  diseases.  A  Massachusetts  court  decided 
"stonecutter's  consumption"  was  an  occupational  disease,  as  it  was  traceable  to  the 
breathing  of  dust  in  a  granite  quarry.  A  most  persistent  and  successful  warfare 
on  the  use  of  phosphorous  in  matches,  which  caused  a  loathsome  disease  known 
as  "phossy  jaw,"  was  made  in  1911.  Such  matches  were  taxed  out  of  existence. 
The  United  States  was  then  the  only  country  permitting  the  use  of  poisonous  phos- 
phorous. The  Federation  urged  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  annual  in- 
vestigations and  report  on  the  best  methods  of  preventing  occupational* diseases. 
Several  Senators  treated  the  term  "occupational  diseases"  with  derision,  but  for 
answer  they  were  referred  to  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  dealing  with 
lead  poisoning  in  the  pottery  industry  and  the  causes  of  death  among  women  and 
children  employed  in  cotton  mills.  This  completely  silenced  the  objectors,  if  it 
did  not  shame  them.  In  1918  the  Federation  took  a  decided  stand  on  responsibility 
for  trade  and  occupational  diseases.    It  approved  this  principle: 

"We  believe  that  trade  and  occupational  diseases  should  be  considered  in 
law  as  well  as  in  fact  an  obligation  on  industry." 

Probably  the  longest  and  most  bitter  struggle  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
was  the  gaining  of  freedom  for  seamen.  They  were  the  only  workers  who  were 
denied  individual  and  personal  freedom.  They  were  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
leaving  an  American  ship  in  an  American  port.  This  was  involuntary  servitude, 
a  situation  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Among 
their  many  other  grievances  were:  Overloading  and  i)oorly  manning  of  vessels; 
insufficient  food,  some  worse  than  prison  fare,  making  scurvy  prevalent;  rotten 
vessels  sent  to  sea;  forcing  use  of  insanitary  forcastles;  the  "crimping"  system; 
extreme  cruelty  and  brutality  of  officers;  using  Chinamen  for  sailors;  clothing 
could  be  attached  for  nonfulfillment  of  any  contract  to  work  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States.  In  1903  the  convention  denounced  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  setting  the  seaman  free,  sajring: 

**We  demand  the  same  individual  and  personal  freedom  for  seamen  that 
is  enjoyed  by  other  workers.  We  protest  against  a  continuation  of  a  system 
of  contracts  to  work  that  are  enforceable  by  imprisonment  as  degrading 
to  the  sailors  and  dangerous  to  other  workers." 

A  petition  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1910  awakened  the  sleepy 
legislators  to  the  fact  that  there  were  still  slaves  in  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing the  supposed  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Civil  War.  The  petition  teemed 
with  the  outpourings  of  the  seamen's  centuries-old  pent  up  misery.  It  was  an 
appeal  that  should  havej  touched  the  hardest  heart,  as  it  brought  out  into  the 
light  the  cruelties  suffered,  the  slavery  conditions  and  the  reason  why  seamen 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  among  God's  free  men.  It  was  a  heartrending 
outcry  "to  those  who  govern  nations,  to  those  who  make  the  laws,  to  humanitarians, 
democrats.  Christians,  and  friends  of  human  freedom  everywhere,"  and  it  said  in 
part: 

"We,  the  seamen,  the  yet  remaining  bondmen,  humbly  yet  earnestly  submit 
this  our  petition  that  we  may  be  made  free  men  and  that  the  blighting  dis- 
grace of  bondage  be  removed  from  our  labor,  which  is  yet  needed  in  the  world 
of  commerce,  and  which  has  been  held  to  be  of  great  importance  to  nations 
with  sea  coasts  to  defend.     The  master  acting  for  the  vessel  may  release 
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himself  and  the  vessel  by  paying  a  few  dollars,  with  no  alternative.  He  that 
owns  another  man's  labor  power  owns  his  body,  since  the  two  cannot  be 
separated.  We  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  vessel*  as  the  serf  did  to 
the  estate,  as  the  slave  to  his  master.  When  serfdom  was  abolished  in 
Western  Europe  we  were  forgotten  by  the  liberators.  When  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  were  emancipated  our  status  continued.  When 
serfdom  was  abolished  in  Russia  no  change  come  to  us. 

"We  now  raise  our  manacled  hands  in  humble  supplication  to  restore  us 
to  our  rights  as  brother  men,  to  our  labor  that  honor  which  belonged  to  it 
until  your  power,  expressing  itself  through  your  law,  set  upon  it  the  bnoid 
of  bondage  in  the  interest  of  cheap  transportation  by  water.  We  farther 
humbly  submit  that,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  seamen's  status  penetrates 
through  the  population,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  free  men  to  send  their 
sons  into  bondage  or  to  induce  free  men's  sons  to  accept  it,  and  we,  in  all 
candor,  remind  you  that  when  you  travel  by  water  you  ocpect  us,  the 
serfs,  to  exhibit  in  danger  the  highest  qualities  of  free  men  by  giving  our  lives 
for  your  safety." 

It  was  not  until  1912-13  a  satisfactory  seamen's  bill  was  passed  t^  Congress 
but  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  announcement  it  had  met  with  a  'Vest  podcelf 
veto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  went  oo 
and  in  1915  the  Seamen's  Law  was  enacted.  A  President  responsive  to  the  appeal 
of  humanity  was  there  to  sign  it.    The  convention  said  of  it : 

"It  marks  a  great  forward  step  in  the  march  of  human  freedom  and 
progress.  It  removes  the  last  vestige  of  involuntary  servitude  from  tibe 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  first  measures  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
asked  Congress  to  make  a  law.  It  will  improve  the  working  condition  of 
the  seamen.  Opportunities  will  be  extended,  seamen  in  other  countries 
will  enjoy  its  beneficent  influence,  the  general  public  while  travding  on  the 
high  seas  will  be  afforded  a  larger  measure  of  safety." 

Union  men  were  warned  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  because  without  doubt  the  vested  interests  would  exert  themselves 
to  defeat  the  meritorious  principles  in  the  Seamen's  Act  Bills  tending  to  weaken 
the  law  were  presented  in  Congress  in  1916,  but  failed.  The  next  year  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  exclusion  act  does  not  apply  to  employment  of  Chinese 
seamen.    This  was  a  declaration  that  Section  13  of  the  Act  evidendy  was  void. 

Among  the  covert  dagger  thrusts  to  hamper  and  discredit  Labor  none  was  so 
cunningly  devised  as  the  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1903  declaring  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  an  "open  shop."  This  title 
was  translated  by  the  convention  to  be  the  same  as  "nonunion"  or  "scab"  shop.  A 
member  of  the  Bookbinders'  Union  had  been  expelled  for  "unfairness  and  im- 
morality' and  when  his  discharge  was  asked  the  Presidenf  s  order  was  the  answer. 
The  incident  was  seized  by  the  enemies  of  fairness  to  Labor  as  an  opportunity  to 
form  citizen's  alliances  to  propagate  policies  that  would  destroy  the  trade  tuuoB 
movement.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  what  they  called  the  "open  shop"  and 
to  attack  the  union  shop  under  the  false  assertion  it  was  a  "closed  shop."  Thcj 
pretended  that  entering  into  an  agreement  with  an  employer  to  employ  union  men 
exclusively  was  in  violation  of  law,  that  it  denied  the.  right  to  employment  of 
workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  unions.  In  the  first  instance  the  claim  was 
absurd,  as  the  unions  always  maintain  wide  open  doors  with  an  invitation  to  all 
to  join.  They  send  forth  their  organizers  and  missionaries  to  induce  hy  every 
honorable  means  the  nonunionist  to  share  in  the  advantages  that  come  from  united 
effort 

Apart  from  that  consideration  is  this  fact,  that  an  employer  can  contract  with 
a  dealer  for  raw  material  to  erect  a  plant  or  to  supply  machines,  the  contractor 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  provide  these  things.  Such  a  contract  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  dealers,  builders  or  machinery  manufacturers.  Is  such 
a  contract  unlawful?  A  contract  between  an  employer  and  a  union  provides  the 
latter  will  furnish  him  with  labor  of  certain  qualifications  for  a  specific  period  of 
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time,  the  consideration  being  the  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  wage  as  a  mini- 
mum. That  others,  nonunion  men  for  instance,  are  excluded  from  such  a  contract 
is  their  own  fault  and  against  which  they  have  neither  a  legal  nor  moral  right  to 
contend. 

The  amazing  and  numberless  inventions  in  tools  and  machinery,  followed  by 
the  division  and  specialization  of  labor,  have  made  it  impossible  for  an  employe 
as  an  individual  to  secure  a  contract  with  his  employer.  As  an  individual  his 
employer  cannot  hear  him  for  he  is  voiceless.  But  when  associated  with  his 
fellow  workers,  which  brings  the  only  method  of  securing  anything  like  ad- 
vantageous terms  for  his  labor,  his  voice  can  be  heard  and  the  employer  finds  it 
necessary  to  listen  to  a  concerted  demand  to  make  a  contract  covering  the  wages 
to  be  paid  and  the  conditions  of  employment  for  all.    The  Federation  contends: 

"Employers  have  the  lawful  right  to  hire  any  labor  they  choose,  but  it 
does  not  give  them  the  right  to  impress  workmen  or  to  enslave  them,  to 
drag  them  into  a  factory  on  any  terms  the  employer  may  choose  to  grant 
as  an  expression  of  his  Icindliness.' " 

Organized  labor  insists  upon  the  "union  shop,"  not  the  "closed  shop,"  as 
charged  by  the  employers.  The  "closed  shop"  is  where  the  doors  are  closed  to 
union  men.  The  "open  shop"  is  where  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is 
denied,  otherwise  a  "scab  shop."  Like  the  employe  of  an  eastern  arms  company, 
who  testified  before  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  he  had  worked  more  than 
half  a  century  without  asking  for  increased  wages  or  being  given  any,  those 
slaving  in  the  "open  shops"  must  take  what  is  doled  out  to  them.  They  gradually 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  toils  of  serfdom,  not  having  the  manhood  to 
assert  dieir  rights. 

This  claim  that  the  so-called  "closed  shop"  is  illegal  reached  an  amusing 
stage  when,  during  a  strike  of  ladies'  garment  workers  in  New  York  in  1910,  an 
injunction  was  issued  forbidding  the  walkout  for  that  reason.  While  no  one  took 
the  order  seriously  it  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  legislation  restrain- 
ing the  abuse  of  power  by  judges.  This  caused  the  convention  that  year  to 
declare: 

"If  workmen  may  be  denied  by  injunction,  or  any  other  process,  the  right 
to  leave  their  employment  either  singly  or  in  association  for  the  reason  they 
desire  to  secure  the  'union  shop';  if  they  may  be  restrained  by  an  injunction 
from  striking  in  sympathy  with  their  fellow  workers;  if  they  may  be  en- 
joined from  striking  for  any  given  reason  whatever,  the  difference  between 
the  so-called  free  workmen  and  the  workmen  who  must  yield  obedience  to 
their  masters — slaves — has  disappeared.  The  only  reason  for  slaveholding  is 
to  compel  men  to  work  in  obedience  to  their  masters'  will." 

Social  insurance  of  a  voluntary  nature  was  indorsed  by  the  Federation  in 
1006.  Since  then  it  has  maintained  its  opposition  to  compulsory  insurance  by  the 
state  or  nation.  In  1913  it  was  reconmiended  that  such  insurance  should  be  paid 
by  the  unions.  These  included  strike,  unemployment,  old  age,  partial  disability, 
side,  death  and  other  benefits.  The  Federation  declared  absolutely  against  insur- 
ance for  profit  An  investigation  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  establish- 
ing an  insurance  department  found  it  impracticable  and  in  1916  the  convention 
made  this  decision: 

"We  declare  against  private  insurance,  or  insurance  for  profit,  as  it  may 
apply  to  industrial,  social  or  health  insurance.  Regardless  of  the  form  the 
insurance  may  finally  take  and  declaring  against  compulsory  insurance  of 
any  kind,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  private  insurance  companies  for 
profit,  and  they  should  be  eliminated  from  any  kind  of  industrial,  social  or 
health  insurance." 

In  1909  the  Federation  indorsed  the  principle  of  old  age  pensions  for  the 
"poor  and  needy  who,  during  their  active  years  as  wage  earners,  have  contributed 
to  the  nation's  wealth  and  prosperity  and  are  no  longer  able  to  do  so."  The 
difficulty  in  securing  old  age  pension  legislation  was  realized  owing  to  the  enormous 
effort  necessary  to  have  uniform  laws  enacted  in  the  various  States.    A  Federal 
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old  age  or  retirement  pension  was  indorsed  in  1911  and  reaffirmed  annually 

The  necessity  of  organizers  occupied  the  attention  of  the   delegates  to 
1882  conrention.    They  were  needed  to  distribute  labor  pamphlets  and  to  r 
distress  among  the  workers.    In  these  early  years  hundreds  of  volunteer  o; 
without  compensation  and  at  their  own  expense,  gave  their  time  to  the  spn 
of  trade  union  doctrine.     This  spirit  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice  without  hope 
reward  was  the  force  that  added  stone  on  stone  to  the  foundation  of  the 
union  movement.     They  blazed  the  way  to  the  present  wonderful    organi 
The  Federation  found  men  in  all  localities  willing  to  help  in  the  work  of 
ization.    In  1893  it  had  volunteer  organizers  who  not  only  preached  the  gospd 
labor's  rights  but  wherever  possible  formed  unions. 

In  1896  the  Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  place  paid  organizers  in 
field.     In   1900  there  were  twenty  salaried  organizers  and  680  volunteers, 
obstacles  met  and  prejudices  to  overcome  were  set  forth  in  the  1903  conventioo 
President  Gompers,  who  said: 

"I  can  only  reiterate  and  emphasize  the  deep  obligation  under  which 
movement  must  necessarily  be  to  the  men  who  bear  the  brunt  of  unw; 
and  prejudice  in  going  among  the  unorganized  and  cariying  to  them 
word  of  welcome,  of  hope  and  encouragement.     Primarily  the    consd' 
ness  of  having  performed  the  high  duty  in  the  interest  of  the  worker  as  wei| 
as  the  entire  human  family  must  be  their  compensation  and  reward. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Federation  organizers  were  regarded  by  the  employ 
as  enemies  to  soaety.  This  made  their  work  difficult  and  dangerous.  Taies| 
of  assaults  on  these  missionaries  were  frequent  Men  were  shot,  tarred  and 
feathered,  struck  down  from  the  rear  at  night  and  left  dying  in  the  dark  streets.! 
even  lynched,  because  they  were  pointing  out  the  way  to  a  higher  standard  of  liici 
for  the  workers  of  our  land.  In  some  sections  an  organizer  was  in  constant  dangel 
of  being  murdered.  Even  in  the  present  time  it  now  and  then  occurs  that  soukj 
enemy  of  Labor  who  has  not  yet  accepted  the  fact  that  a  ''laborer  is  worthy 
his  hire"  is  brutal  enough  to  hire  gunmen  to  overawe,  beat  up  or  even 
an  organizer  seeking  the  amelioration  of  his  fellows. 

Only  in  the  last  year  white  organizers  were  deported  from  Alabama  and  threat- 
ened with  death  if  they  returned.    Two  colored  men  were  tarred  and  feathered. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  no  cause  can  be  suppressed  of 
permanently  retarded  in  its  progress  when  its  adherents  are  willing  and  ready  tol 
sacrifice  their  time,  their  energy,  their  intelligence  and,  if  need  be,  their  lives  ill 
its  support.  In  that  class  stands  the  American  labor  movement  and  the  multitude 
of  organizers,  salaried  and  volunteer,  who  are  daily  making  sacrifices  for  the 
great  cause  of  human  advancement.  Not  a  dollar  is  expended  in  the  organizing! 
field  that  does  not  bring  its  return  a  hundred  fold  in  the  form  of  improved  con-! 
ditions  for  the  toilers,  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the  resultant  organizatidLl 
But  the  outrages  of  the  past  are  growing  less  in  number.  The  moral  force  exerted 
by  the  trade  union  movement  is  crushing  down  all  obstacles  to  advancement  for 
the  burden  bearers.  The  struggle  must  go  on  and  on  in  its  educational  and  pro- 
tective work  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  its  firmly  entrenched  principles.  And  it  is 
not  an  unimportant  share  that  must  be  done  by  our  lo3ral  band  of  organizers. 

Those  organizers  who  have  served  on  the  Legislative  Committee  also  have 
done  wonderful  work.  Their  duties  require  diplomacy  and  common  sense  of  a  higb 
order.  Their  success  has  been  phenomenal  when  it  is  considered  they  have  had  as 
opponents  not  only  the  powerful  corporations  of  the  land  but  the  interests  that 
govern  the  finances. 

Government  ownership  of  the  telegraphs  was  urged  in  1883  during  a  strike  of 
telegraphers.  It  was  proposed  that  the  government  establish  telegraph  lines  and 
give  service  at  actual  cost.  This  stand  was  reaffirmed  at  later  conventions.  In 
1891  the  Federation  added  its  voice  to  that  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  when  the  latter  launched  a  campaign  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
telegraphs.  When  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  a  fifty-year  franchise 
the  Chicago  people  were  commended   for  their  gallant  fight  for  its  repeal.     De- 
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mands  were  made  that  employes  of  municipal-owned  street  railways  be  permitted 
to  organize,  but  in  1914  the  A.  F.  of  L.  declared  that  whether  under  private  or 
municipal  ownership  the  only  real  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  Labor  had  been 
gained  through  trade  union  activity.  It  insists  that  where  these  utilities  are  owned 
by  the  public  Labor  should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  organize  on  trade  union 
lines  and  to  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages.  National- 
ization of  the  telegraphs  was  indorsed  again  in  1915  and  in  1918  a  demand  was 
made  that  the  government  take  over  the  telegraphs  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
Ihe  principle  underlying  all  action  on  public  ownership  was  governed  by  the 
status  of  Labor  under  such  conditions.  It  was  insisted  that  the  economic  and 
political  rights  of  the  workers  be  assured.  This  principle  has  been  made  a  lead- 
iiig  feature  of  the  Federation's  Reconstruction  Program. 

Organized  labor  has  consistently  opposed  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for 
men.  It. has  given  its  support  to  the  principle  for  women  and  minors.  In  the 
1913  convention  this  stand  was  taken: 

"If  it  were  proposed  in  this  country  to  vest  authority  in  any  tribunal  to 
fix  by  law  wages  for  men,  Labor  would  protest  by  every  means  in  its  power. 
Through  organization  the  wages  of  men  can  and  will  be  maintained  at  a 
higher  minimum  than  they  would  be  if  fixed  by  legal  enactment.  But  there 
is  a  far  more  significant  ground  for  opposing  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  men.  The  principle  that  organization  is  the  most  potent 
means  for  gaining  a  shorter  workday  and  a  higher  standard  of  wages  applies 
to  women  workers  as  well  as  to  men.  But  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
the  organization  of  women  workers  constitutes  a  separate  and  more  difficult 
problem.  Women  do  not  organize  as  readily  or  stably  as  men.  They  are, 
therefore,  more  easily  exploited.  They  certainly  are  ik  a  greater  measure 
than  are  men  entitled  to  the  concern  of  society." 

For  several  years  every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  a  minimum  wage 
of  $3  a  day  for  government  employees,  who  have  been  notoriously  pointed  out 
as  the  lowest  paid  labor  for  the  duties  performed  of  any  in  the  country.  The 
fact  that  these  inadequate  wages  remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  war 
causes  regret  that  our  legislators  have  not  learned  that  only  the  loyalty  of  these 
oppressed  workers  kept  them  at  their  tasks.  Jit  was  another  exemplification  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  democracy. 

The  deadly  ravages  of  tuberculosis  alarmed  the  organized  workers  of  the 
country.  Its  death  total  was  mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Men  and 
women  who  worked  long  hours  in  insanitary  workshops  and  lived  in  insanitary 
homes  were  easy  victims  to  its  poison  touch.  Insufficient  wages  resulted  in  insuffi- 
cient nourishing  food  and  the  dreadful  germ  found  an  army  of  toil  peculiarly 
tertil^  for  its  death  dealing  sting.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  victims  of  vhe 
disease  are  mostly  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44.  In  cer- 
tain trades  the  death  rate  was  500  per  cent  greater  than  in  occupations  free  from 
insanitary  conditions. 

Cigarmakers  were  terribly  affected.  They  had  impossible  workrooms,  illy 
ventilated  and  lacking  all  sanitary  measures.  Before  1886  the  average  death  rate 
in  that  trade  was  31  years.  In  1886  the  cigarmakers  established  the  eight-hour-day 
and  demanded  better  conditions  surrounding  their  employment.  Since  then  the 
average  age  has  increased  to  50  years,  or  60  per  cent,  all  credited  to  the  shorter 
workday  and  better  and  sanitary  workrooms.  These  figures  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  death  claims  are  paid  by  the  Cigarmakers  International  Union  and  the 
record  cannot  be  challenged.  The  average  age  of  the  wives  of  members  also 
increased  because  of  their  fcv.er  hours  of  labor  in  the  household. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  only  known  remedy  for  tuberculosis  is  sunlight, 
fresh  air,  pure,  nourishing  food  and  rest.  With  this  as  its  objective  organized 
labor  opened  a  scathing  warfare  on  employers  who  accumulated  riches  by  refusing 
tr  build  clean,  healthy  workshops.  More  rigid  investigation  of  housing  conditions 
was  demanded;  more  sanitary  work  rooms  and  proper  places  to  care  for  those 
afflicted  with  the  scoprge.    The  printers  have  made  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 
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a  Special  duty  and  many  other  indoor  workers  have  raised  the  flag  of  rebeUka 
against  any  employer  who  will  not  protect  his  employes  from  the  deadly  wfadtj 
plague. 

Introduction  of  the  union  label  was  a  happy  thought  that  has  proved  of  ii-| 
calculable  value.  The  cigarmakers  were  the  first  to  use  this  far-reaching^  weapo 
but  trade  after  trade  fell  in  line  and  today  there  are  51  labels  and  10  cards  benfl 
used  to  show  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  printed,  sewed,  stamped  or  attached 
have  been  manufactured  by  workmen  receiving  union  wages  and  en^loyed  in  dett, 
healthy,  sanitary  workshops,  in  a  higher  material  and  moral  atmosphere.  Tbe 
union  label  is  not  violent,  nor  does  it  carry  either  threat  or  reproach.  It  appcak 
to  the  higher  and  better  judgment  and  not  only  assists  honest  toil  but  aids  fair 
minded  employers  who  compete  with  those  who  are  rapacious  and  conscieiiceless 
It  assures  the  purchaser  that  the  labor  of  children  has  not  entered  into  its  pro- 
duction ;  nor  that  convict,  Chinese,  sweatshop  or  other  inferior  labor  had  hsui  a 
part.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  the  cooperation  of  our  fellows  to  be 
helpful  in  the  desire  for  material,  moral  and  social  improvement  of  our  people. 

Unfair  employers  were  not  slow  in  realizing  the  danger  to  their  products  and 
they  resorted  to  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  acts,  counterfeiting.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  secure  laws  to  punish  those  who,  through  fraud,  sought  to 
deceive  the  public  into  buying  the  product  of  child  and  sweatshop  labor.  Maigr 
were  convicted  before  the  criminally  inclined  employer  recognized  the  danger' 
and  ceased  his  nefarious  efforts  to  injure  honest  labor. 

Numerous  propositions  for  a  universal  label  invaribly  have  been  defeated. 
Being  a  voluntary  organization  the  A.  F.  of  L.  cannot  force  a  label  on  any  organ- 
ization against  its  will.  Besides  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
That  would  be  the'  outcome  of  a  universal  label,  as  the  responsibility  for  adver- 
tising its  virtues  would  not  be  obligatory  on  any  union. 

While  hungry,  shivering,  unemployed  men  slept  in  the  stone  corridors  of  ^1 
City  Hall  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1893,  the  Federation  held  its  conventioii  ii 
the  Council  Chamber  above.  After  carefully  picking  his  way  between  and  over  tbe| 
destitute  humanity,  President  Gompers  issued  this  warning: 

"The  path  of  progress  of  organized  labor  has  been  strewn  with  the  Wh\ 
marked  graves  of  heroes  and  heroines.  Through  the  dark  ages  of  nuui's  d^ 
velopment  to  the  present  day,  organized  labor  stands  for  hope,  humanity  and 
progress.  To  it  credit  is  due  that  we  today  see  clearer  the  wrongs  and  in- 
justices which  prevail.  It  voices  the  hopes  of  the  future  and  calls  to  acoount 
those  responsible  for  the  present.  Last  night  I  walked  through  the  oorridoit 
of  die  City  Hall  and  saw  hundreds  of  men  lying  on  the  stone  flooring,  on  tiu 
iron  steps  and  some  asleep  standing  up— all  men  in  enforced  idleness.  Those 
responsible  for  these  conditions  should  take  warning.  They  are  sleeinng  iBJ 
false  security. 

"The  men  responsible  for  these  things,  who  send  out  their  protests,  in  wfaid| 
we  join,  against  the  bomb  in  Barcelona,  against  the  bomb  in  Paris  and  again 
the  assassin's  bullet  in  Chicago,  should  understand  they  must  concede  to  All 
solution  of  the  problem  organized  labor  presents  or  they  will  be  confronted 
by  the  guerrilla  warfare  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Organized  labor  presents 
a  solution  of  these  problems.  I  appeal  to  those  responsible  men  because  tke 
responsibility  is  resting  on  their  shoulders.  If  they  oppose  organized  labor  in  | 
solution  of  these  questions  the  people  without  assembling,  unbridled,  unar 
swerable  and  irresponsible,  may — ^but  who  can  foretell  what  dangers  na. 
confront  the  human  family?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  responsiUe  for' 
these  conditions  will  take  die  advice  of  friends  of  humanity  before  it  is  too  j 
late  conditions  may  be  reversed  and  a  prosperous  and  just  human  conditioo 
reinstated." 

A  similar  condition  appears  to  be  confronting  the  burden-bearers  of  tbt  UnM 
States  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1919.   An  attempt  to  tear  the  independence  out  of  €m\ 
heart  of  Labor  by  bringing  on  an  artifidal  panic  in  which  the  degrading  oonditiaoi ' 
of  1893  would  be  repeated  appears  to  be  in  contemplation.    But  the  open  protests  thit 
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i  will  be  heard  and  the  whirlwind  that  will  be  reaped  by  the  conspirators  is  foretold 
in  the  warning  of  President  Gompers  made  while  a  dty  was  advertsing  its  de- 
grading condition  by  making  a  lodging  house  for  unemployed  of  its  City  Halt  Labor 
lived  through  that  panic,  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  Any  group  of  men  that 
brings  about  a  calamitous  industrial  condition  in  order  to  gain  political  preferment 
,    must  answer  to  the  people. 

Peace  at  any  price  never  was  hinted  by  the  great  American  labor  movement. 
!    When  propagancUsts  were  seeking  to  use  its  members  in  furthering  the  cause  of  one 
*    of  the  belligerents  in  the  European  War  the  Federation  declared  in  1915 : 
I  "The  trade  union  movement  has  refused  to  give  its  sanction  to  any  political 

movement  in  furtherance  of  peace  at  any  price.    While  it  recognizes  that 
.  peace  is  absolutely  necessary  for  normal,  consecutive  development  and  prog- 

ress, yet  it  refuses  to  secure  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  ideals  and  standards  of 
justice.  It  maintains  that  a  necessary  assurance  of  peace  is  power  of  self- 
protection  and  readiness  to  maintain  rights.  The  principles  of  statesmanship 
that  hold  true  in  the  industrial  world  hold  true  in  the  political  world.  People 
have  a  right  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  accordinig  to  their  own  ideals." 

When  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the  war  these  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Federation  became  an  asset  to  the  government  that  assured  it  of  victory. 
After  the  Executive  Council  and  national  and  international  union  officials  had 
.  pledged  the  labor  movement  to  every  field  of  activity  if  war  came  the  government 
rested  easy.  The  word  of  the  Federation  needed  no  bond.  It  was  an  American 
movement,  a  movement  that  held  country  above  all  else.  The  relief  to  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  war  was  voiced  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the 
Buffalo  convention  in  1917,  when  he  said : 

"While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  we  must  see  among  other  things  that 
Labor  is  free,  and  that  means  a  number  of  interesting  things.  It  means  not 
only  that  we  must  do  what  we  have  declared  our  purpose  to  do,  see  that  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  war,  but  also  that 
we  shall  see  to  it  that  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  conditions  of  Labor 
are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked.  That  we  must  do.  That  has  been 
the  matter  about  which  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  conferring  from  time  to  time 
with  your  President,  Mr.  Gompers,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  patriotic  courage,  his  large  vision,  and 
his  statesmanlike  sense  of  what  has  to  be  done.  I  like  to  lay  my  mind  along- 
side of  a  mind  that  knows  how  to  pull  in  harness.  The  horses  that  kick  over 
the  traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  corral." 

President  Wilson's  visit  to  the  convention  was  to  express  to  Labor,  on  which  so 
much  depended,  his  gratiude  for  its  wonderful  support  in  the  war.  He  insisted 
that  an  army  of  3,000,000  workers  who  had  so  loyally  rushed  to  the  support  of 
the  government  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  situation  that  brought 
about  the  war  and  to  tiie  further  pledge  that  it  was  not  a  fight  for  political  democracy 
alone,  but  for  industrial  freedom  as  well  Not  only  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  but  its  3,000,000  members  demonstrated  they  knew  how  to 
pull  in  harness.  It  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  unanimity  of  thought,  the 
solidarity  and  intense  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  great  American  Labor  movement. 
Labor's  fight  is  always  the  people's  fight,  and  this  was  proved  by  the  war  beyond 
cavil. 

Socialist  propaganda  within  the  trade  movement  has  been  persistent  but  un- 
availing. Handicapped  by  the  charge  of  Karl  Marx,  their  patron  saint,  who  de- 
clared in  answer  to  Proudon  that  the  ''socialists  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
laboring  classes,"  they  made  no  headway.  The  most  damaging  charge  they  have  had 
to  meet  is  that  they  are  seeking  the  disruption  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  methods 
of  the  socialists  bear  out  these  charges.  They  led  in  the  organization  of  the  Socialist 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  the  American  Labor  Union.  Western  Labor  Union  and 
the  I.  W.  W.  In  nearly  every  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  they  have  supported 
some  fantastic  idea  meant  to  accomplish  their  purpose  to  discredit  the  men  who 
seek  to  keep  the  labor  movement  progressing  through  its  economic  power.    Their 
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arguments  have,  been  villification,  falsehood  and  venom.  They  attack  individuals  to 
defame  the  labor  movement.  They  are  always  boring  from  within,  doing  some 
thing  to  prevent  the  organized  men  and  women  of  the  land  from  gaining  better 
conditions.  While  preaching  solidarity  they  are  seeking  a  strangle  hold  on  trade 
unionism  that  would  bring  its  death.  They  always  point  to  the  labor  movements  of 
other  countries  as  models  to  follow.  They  preach  the  cooperative  commonweahb. 
when  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  would  be  owned  by  the  peoplt 
While  Karl  Marx  never  mentioned  the  cooperative  commonwealth  in  all  his  works, 
they  point  to  him  as  the  Messiah  of  their  movement.  The  entire  agitation  of  the 
socialists,  who  as  such  are  not  recognized,  has  been  to  make  the  American  Fed- 
eratioii  of  Labor  a  tail  to  their  political  party  kite.  Attention  was  called  in 
1898  to  the  difference  between  the  "mask  and  real  face"  of  the  socialists  who 
had  done  all  they  could  to  disrupt  the  organization.  They  had  organized  a  rival  to 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  upon  a  streamer  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  chariman  fos 
printed : 

"Wreck  the  Old  Trade  Unions.    Pull  for  the  Shore  of  Socialism." 

The  socialist  is  class  conscious,  the  trade  unionist  wage  conscious.  While  de- 
manding that  union  men  vote  for  socialists  the  socialist  never  will  vote  for  a  trade 
unionist.  They  belittle  every  achievement  of  the  trade  unionists,  even  seeldng  to 
abolish  Labor  Day  and  in  its  place  introduce  May  1,  the  labor  da;y  of  Continental 
Europe.  While  the  A.  F.  of  L.  established  Labor  Day  without  askmg  consent  from 
any  one  the  European  Labor  Day  was  not  introduced  until  consent  was  given  hf 
the  governments  that  had  been  begged  for  the  right.  But  even  then  the  Huropean 
labor  movements  were  compelled  to  have  their  demonstrations  on  the  Sundajs 
prior  to  May  1.  The  1903  convention  indorsed  this  charge  of  President  Gompen 
against  the  socialists: 

"I  declare  it  to  you  I  am  not  only  at  variance  with  your  doctrines  but  with 
your  philosophy.  Economically  you  are  unsound;  socially  you  are  wrong: 
industrially  you  are  an  impossibility." 

Another  charge  frequently  made  and  never  successfully  contradicted  is  that 
the  worst  enemy  of  socialism  is  the  socialist. 

One  ridiculous  claim  made  by  the  socialists  and  always  disproved  is  that  Labor 
would  gain  more  by  partisan  political  action  than  by  trade,  union  activity.  Biit 
whenever  the  socialists  desire  to  gain  any  great  point  they  idesert  their  principkl 
and  try  to  steal  those  of  the  trade  union.  This  has  been  exemplified  many  times 
when  as  a  last  resort  they  pleaded  for  a  general  strike  to  gain  some  important  con- 
cession. Trade  unionists  were  designated  "pure  and  simple"  because  they  would 
not  grasp  the  vagaries  of  the  socialists.  The  Socialist  Party  is  no  more  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  American  Labor  Movement  than  the  Democratic  and  Republican. 
The  members  of  that  party,  however,  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  protection  over 
Labor  that  has  been  found  nauseating  and  repelling. 

The  St  Paul  1918  convention  was  not  unaware  that  revolutionary  changes  had 

come  to  the  people  because  of  the  war.     It  was  a  new  world  the  delegates  were 

facing,  one  in  which  it  would  require  all  the  ability  of  those  selected  to  guide  the 

destinies  of  the  labor  movement  to  keep  the  trade  union  ship  off  the  rocks  toward 

which  its  enemies  were  seeking  to  drift  it.    With  this  in  mind  the  delegates  declared: 

"We  are  facing  today  conditions  different  from  anything. ever  experienced 

before.    If  we  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  movement  we  have  power 

to  realize  our  aims  and  ideals.    Organization  is  imperative  for  our  nation 

to  be  successful  in  this  world  contest  and  organization  is  essential  if   our 

industries  are  to  be  saved  and  the  workers  are  to  be  guaranteed  reasonable 

opportunities  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  continue  to  promote 

the  interests  and  well  being  of  all  our  people." 

The  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States  had  been  exceedingly  slow 
and  periodical  only  up  to  1881.  For  nearly  a  century  organizations  of  labor  had 
been  launched,  lived  for  a  period  and  then  died  on  the  field  of  partisan  politics. 
Politics  was  as  fatal  to  labor  organizations  as  the  upas  tree  to  the  human  family. 
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Early  in  the  year  1866  the  trades*  assemblies  of  New  York  City  and  Baltimore 
issued  a  call  for  a  National  Labor  Congress,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  appeal, 
one  hundred  delegates,  representing  sixty  open  and  secret  labor  organizations  of  all 
kinds,  and  covering  an  area  of  territory  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, met  in  Baltimore,  Md.,.on  August  20.  A  number  of  the  labor  organizations 
there  represented  were  merely  local  unions,  but  a  great  many  were  national  and 
international  bodies,  such  as  ship  carpenters,  railroad  men,  miners,  painters,  carriers, 
window-glass  blowers,  stone  masons,  marble  cutters  and  iron  moulders. 

At  that  convention  committees  were  appointed  to  look  into  the  expediency  of  in- 
troducing the  eight-hour  system,  of  taking  political  action  and  forming  a  permanent 
.lational  organization.  The  questions  of  public  domain,  the  national  debt,  coopera- 
tive associations,  strikes,  and  convict  labor  were  fully  discussed,  and  measures  were 
adopted  for*the  organization  of  sewing  women.  Among  the  many  resolutions 
passed  was  one  favoring  the  speedy  restoration  of  agriculture  in  the  South,  and  the 
upbuilding  of  that  section  upon  a  new  basis  of  industrial  advancement 

In  the  following  year  the  second  annual  congress  of  the  National  Labor  Union 
was  held  in  Chicago,  attended  by  over  200  delegates,  representing  trades  unions  in 
all  the  northern  states  and  in  six  southern  states.  President  Z.  C.  Whaley,  in  his 
report,  urged  that  State  organizations  be  formed,  and  this  idea,  together  with  the 
demand  that  the  public  domain  should  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  was  adopted 
bodily  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  As  may  be  seen,  the  National  Labor  Union  was 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  England,  in  which  local 
bodies,  not  allowed  to  discuss  politics  in  their  meetings,  could  send  delegates  to  the 
central  body,  and  there  deal  with  questions  of  a  political  nature  and  thus  influence 
national  legislation  in  favor  of  the  working  people.  But  the  political  portion  of 
the  work  was  the  smaller  portion,  for  matters  of  a  social  and  industrial  character 
were  dealt  with  to  a  greater  extent. 

Two  conventions  of  the  National  Labor  Union  were  held  in  1868,  one  in  May 
and  the  other  in  September.  The  first  convened  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  principsJ 
act  of  that  session  was  an  alliance  to  cooperate  with  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
the  Grangers.  The  September  session  was  held  in  New  York  City,  to  take  action 
regarding  the  general  movement  which  was  then  going  on  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  rule.  In  his  address  the  chairman  pointed  out  the  need  of 
closer  coherence  than  yet  had  been  attained  between  the  different  trades  and  callings, 
and  recommended  that  a  central  head  be  established,  to  which  all  the  trades  -^.n^ 
labor  unions  should  be  subordinate.  This  idea  was  not  strictly  carried  out,  however, 
and  the  mistake  in  disregarding  it  was  subsequently  made  plain.  The  annual  con- 
vention of  1869  was  held  in  Chicago ;  that  of  1870  in  Boston ;  that  of  1871  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  of  1872,  which  was  the  last,  wound  up  in  Columbus,  O.  There  it 
was  decided  to  nominate  a  ticket  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  as  the  standard-bearer. 

This  drifting  into  political  action  provoked  so  much  dissension  that  one  local 
ori^anization  after  another — believing  that  the  National  Labor  Union  had  entered  a 
field  of  operations  for  which  it  was  not  intended — withdrew  its  support,  and  inter- 
est was  lost  in  the  central  body. 

In  the  next  year,  1873,  the  great  panic  swept  upon  the  country  and  demolished 
the  trades  unions.  Most  of  them  were  built  on  a  basis  of  very  low  dues  and  had 
no  beneficial  feature  that  would  hold  the  members  together  when  trades  questions 
failed  to  interest  them,  and,  consequently,  both  the  local  unions  and  the  national  or- 
ganization went  down  in  the  crash  The  distress  of  the  winter  of  1873-4,  and  the  in- 
ability of  organized  labor  to  stem  the  reduction  of  wages  that  were  taking  place  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  induced  a  number  of  leading  trades  unionists  to  call  an- 
other "Industrial  Congress"  in  Rdchester,  N.  Y.,  for  April  14,  1874,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  old  lines  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  avoiding  politics,  and 
of  forming  a  federation  of  the  trades  and  labor  unions  of  the  entire  country.  There  4 
was  represented  at  this  convention  a  secret  organization,  then  known  as  the  "Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry,"  which  was  making  great  headway  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
states,  with  a  purpose  of  establishing  cooperative  stores  and  eliminating  the  "mid- 
dle  man"  from  commercial  transactions.     Another  organization   represented  was 
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that  known  as  the  "Industrial  Brotherhood  of  the  United  States,"  also  secret  and 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

In  the  convention  there  was  a  serious  clash  between  the  champions  of  these  two 
bodies  on  the  question  of  a  permanent  organization,  some  of  the  delegates  desiring 
to  form  an  order  similar  to  the  Industrial  Brotherhood,  and  others  favoring  tiie 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  plan.  A  platform  was  finally  adopted,  however,  which  was 
almost  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

The  movement  to  form  a  permanent  industrial  congress,  nevertheless,  seemed  to 
end  with  that  session  of  the  convention,  and  no  further  efforts  were  made  in  that 
direction  until  a  call  for  a  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  was  issued  by  a  secret  organization,  which  was  at  that  timg  a  promising 
rival  of  the  "Knights  of  Labor,  entitled  the  ''Junior  Sons  of  *76."  The  design  of 
this  gathering  was  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
labor  movement.  Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  "Junior  Sons  of  '70/'  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Grangers,  open  trades  unions,  and  social  democratic  or- 
ganizations, as  they  were  called  at  that  time.  Their  worthy  designs  did  not  mate- 
rialize, however,  but  were  dissipated  in  vain  talk.  The  "Junior  Sons*'  themselves 
were  very  short  lived.  After  "*76"  had  rolled  away,  no  trace  of  them  could  be 
found.  In  that  year  they  had  engaged  in  politics  as  an  order  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  elected  several  members  of  the  legislature  on  labor  measures.  After 
having  done  that,  their  mission  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled  and  they  disbuided. 

During  the  same  period  the  Industrial  Brotherhood,  which  was  numerically  wealc 
but  extended  through  many  sections  of  the  country,  was  also  attempting  to  ootiivw 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Another  order  of  a  general  and  secret  character  had  sprung 
up  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  known  as  the  "International  Labor  Union,"  having 
branches  in  seventeen  states.  But  little  or  nothing  of  national  consequence  was  done 
by  the  trades  and  labor  unions  until  1878,  when  they  everywhere  began  to  re-organ- 
ize, and,  profiting  by  their  previous  failures,  laid  the  foundations  of  local  unions  upon 
a  basis  of  high  dues,  introducing  various  beneficial  features,  such  as  sick,  fnnend, 
and  disability  benefits,  and  other  financial  provisions  calculated  to  hold  the  members 
more  firmly  to  the  organization.  These  local  bodies  in  turn  combined  and  formed 
trades  assemblies,  trades  councils,  etc  In  these  central  bodies  Knights  of  Labor 
and  trades  unionists  were  both  united. 

Coming  up,  however,  to  the  preliminary  steps  that  led  ultimately  to  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  call  was  issued  conjointly  by  the  "Knights 
of  Industry"  and  a  society  known  as  the  "Amalgamated  Labor  Union" — an  offshoot 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of  disaffected  members  of  that  order — for  a  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  August  2,  1881.  The  Amalgamated  Labor 
Union  had  been  organized  in  1878,  and  was  confined  principally  to  Ohio  and  Indiana^ 
while  the  Knights  of  Industry,  with  which  it  joined  hands,  was  confined  to  Missoun 
snd  Illinois.  The  Terre  Haute  convention  had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  new  secret  order  to  supplant  the  Knights  of  Labor,  although,  on  the  face  of  ^e 
call,  its  object  was  stated  to  be  to  establish  a  national  labor  congress.  There  was 
a  large  representation  of  delegates  present  from  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
other  western  cities,  but  the  only  eastern  city  represented  was  Pittsburgh.  The 
trade  union  delegates  represented  the  largest  constituency,  but  were  less  in  number 
themselves  than  the  delegates  of  the  other  societies.  But,  by  the  exercise  of  tact 
and  diplomacy,  the  trades  union  men,  who  were  at  that  time  also  members  of  tlM 
Knights  of  Labor,  successfully  opposed  the  project  of  adding  another  new  organiza- 
tion to  the  list  of  societies  already  in  existence,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  friends 
of  the  proposed  secret  organization  were  defeated. 

A  call  was  published,  however,  for  a  subsequent  convention,  to  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  November  15,  1881,  and  this  gthering  proved  to  be  the  most  important  of 
its  kind  that  had  thus  far  been  held.  The  call  for  that  convention  was  remarkable. 
It  read  in  part : 

"The  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  more  perfect  combination  of  Labor — 

one  that  will  concentrate  our  forces  so  as  to  more  successfully  cope  with 
concentrated  capital.    We  have  numberless  trades  unions,  trade  assemblies 
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r  councils,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  various  other  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national labor  unions,  all  engaged  in  the  noble  task  of  elevating  and  improve 
ing  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  But  great  as  has  been  the  work 
done  by  these  bodies,  there  is  vastly  more  that  can  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  all  these  organizations  in  a  federation  of  trades  and  labor  unions.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  annual  trade  union  congresses  are  held.  France 
and  other  countries  have  similar  gatherings.  The  work  done  by  these 
assemblages  of  workmen  speaks  more  in  their  favor  than  a  volume  of  other 
arguments.  A  National  Trade  Union  Congress  can  prepare  labor  measures 
and  agree  on  laws  they  desire  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  a  Congressional  Labor  Committee,  after  the  manner  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Trades  Unions  in  England,  could  be  elected  to  urge  and 
advance  legislation  at  Washington  on  all  such  measures  and  report  to  the 
various  trades.  In  addition  an  annual  congress  of  trade  unions  could  or- 
ganize a  systematic  agitation  to  propagate  trade  union  principles  and  im- 
press the  necessity  of  protective  trade  and  labor  organizations,  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  unions  and  their  amalgamations  in  trade 
assemblies.  Thus  we  could  elevate  trade  unionism  and  obtain  for  the  work- 
ing classes  the  respect  for  their  rights  and  that  reward  for  their  services 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  A  federation  of  this  character  can  be 
organized  wifli  a  few  simple  rules  and  no  salaried  officers.  The  expenses 
of  its  management  will  be  trivial  and  can  be  provided  for  by  the  Trade 
Union  Congress." 
The  call  was  signed  by  J.  E.  Coghlin,  President  National  Tanners  and  Curriers' 
Union;  Richard  E.  Powers,  President  Lake  Seamen's  Union;  Lyman  Brant,  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union;  P.  J.  McGuire,  St.  Louis  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly; 
T.  Thompson.  Iron  Holders'  Union.  Dayton,  O;  Geo.  W.  Osborn,  Iron  Holders' 
Union,  Springfield.  O.;  W.  E.  PoUner.  Cleveland  Trades  Assembly;  Sam  F.  Leffing- 
wdl.  Indianapolis  Trades  Assembly,  and  J.  R.  Backus,  Terre  Haute  Amalgamated 
Labor  Union.  In  the  report  made  by  Mark  W.  Moore,  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  preliminary  meeting  held  in  Terre  Haute,  the  following  names 
were  also  given  as  endorsing  the  call; 

Geo.  Clark,  President  International  Typographical  Union;  P.  F,  Fitipatrick, 
President  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  America;  John  Kinnear.  President  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  George  Rodgers,  President  Chicago 
Trades  Assembly. 

There  were  107  delegates  present  at  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  representing 
I9X,000  worlcingmen.  A  permanent  organization  was  formed  and  named  the  Fed- 
eration of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
A  legislative  committee,  now  known  as  the  Executive  Council,  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Richard  Powers,  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  of  Chicago ;  William  H.  Foster, 
ol  the  Internationa!  Typographical  Union,  of  Cincinnati;  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the 
Intematiornal  Cigar  Hakers'  Union,  of  New  York;  C  F.  Burgman,  of  the  Tailors' 
Intemalioiul  Union,  of  San  Francisco,  and  A.  C.  Rankin,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
Iron  Molders,  of  Pittsburgh.  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  and  trades  imions  were 
equally  represented,  and  it  was  thoroughly  understood  that  the  trade  unionists 
should  preserve  their  form  of  organization  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  should  main- 
tain thdrs,  and  that  the  two  should  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  thorough  amalgama- 
'—  of  the  working  people  under  one  of  these  two  heads,  and  that  they  should  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  olTset  any  movement  designed  to  create  any  more  frag- 
nients  or  divisions  in  the  labor  army.    The  constitution  of  the  new  organization 

I  provided : 
"This  association  shall  consist  of  such  trade  and  labor  unions  as  shall, 
after  being  duly  admitted,  conform  to  its  rules  and  r^ulations  and  pay 
all  contributions  required  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Federation." 
This  was  made  Article  I  of  the  constitution,  "because  it  would  keep  out  of 
the  Federation  political  labor  bodies  which  might  try  to  force  themselves  into 
future  deliberations." 
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The  preamble  adopted  declared  "the  formation  of  a  Federation  embradqg 
every  trade  and  labor  organization  in  North  America,  a  union  founded  on  a  hiss 
as  broad  as  the  land  we  live  in,  is  our  only  hope."  The  platform  favored  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  children,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  passage  of  unifom 
apprentice  laws,  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  rule,  the  restriction  of  contract 
prison  labor  and  the  abandonment  of  the  store-order  system.  It  also  advocated 
a  first  lien  for  labor  done,  the  repeal  of  the  conspiracy  laws  against  organized  labor, 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the  continuance  of  the  protectirt 
tariff  for  American  industry,  the  enactment  of  a  national  law  to  prevent  the  impof- 
tration  of  foreign  labor  under  contract,  and  urged  that  organized  labor  should  havt 
representation  in  all  law-making  bodies,  in  order  to  secure  beneficial  legislatioiL 
Supplementary  resolutions  were  also  passed,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tion securing  restrictions  to  Chinese  labor,  the  licensing  of  stationary  engineers, 
governmental  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops,  the  sanitary  supervision  of  food 
and  wells,  and  an  employers'  liability  law.  The  principles  adopted  were :  "A  shorter 
workday  and  better  pay,"  "We  recognize  neither  creed,  color  or  nationality »"  and  *^ 
workingmen,  whether  mechanics  or  laborers,  are  eligible  to  membership.'* 

Upon  these  principles  the  Federation  was  formed.  Thirty-eight  years  later  it 
can  be  said  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  religiously  clung  to  those  principles,  the  chief  funda- 
mentals being  a  shorter  workday,  higher  wages  and  continually  improving  standard 
of  living.  They  are  demands  for  bread  and  butter,  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
In  every  crisis,  where  covert  or  open  attempts  were  made  to  drag  the  American 
labor  movement  from  its  rock-ribbed  economic  moorings  and  9ie  future  was 
dark  with  forebodings,  those  principles  successfully  withstood  all  treacherous 
attacks  and  preserved  the  organization.  The  delegates  to  the  first  conventioo 
were  well  aware  of  the  dangers  ahead  of  Labor.  They  had  passed  through  the 
experience  of  seeing  other  national  and  local  labor  organizations  going  down  to 
oblivion  after  a  battle  on  the  partisan  political  field.  They  therefore  proposed 
to  start  the  new  organization  on  its  journey  down  the  years  with  a  foundation 
so  secure  neither  enemies  within  nor  without  could  injure  its  usefulness  or  destroy 
it.<{  character.  The  organization  has  moved  along  its  course  of  gaining  more  and 
more  benefits  for  its  members.  It  has  followed  the  path  so  substantially  paved 
by  the  early  trade  unionists.  It  has  withstood  every  attack  of  those  who  would  lead 
the  trade  union  movement  out  of  its  present  wide  road  to  success  into  political  bj- 
ways  at  the  end  of  which  lie  buried  the  National  Labor  Union  and  all  other  national 
organizations  of  labor  that  had  been  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the  political  labor 
huckster. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  was*  represented  in  this  convention  by  50  delegates,  bat 
none  appeared  in  the  years  following,  although  the  constitution  permitted  their  ad- 
mission. The  influence  of  the  labor  press  was  a  great  aid  to  the  organizations  of 
Labor  and  the  convention  praised  "all  of  them  for  their  especial  help  as  mouth- 
pieces of  unionism  and  the  Federation." 

At  this  same  session  it  was  decided  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  and  invite 
the  cooperation  of  a  committee  of  three  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  committee  of  three  from  the  Syn- 
dical  Chambers  of  France,  these  nine  to  form  a  labor  commission,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  hear  evidence  and  acquaint  themselves  with  tiie 
causes  of  discontent  in  that  country ;  thence  to  proceed  to  London  and  Paris,  make 
investigations  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  there,  and  publish  their  report 
But,  from  want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions  of  England,  the  project 
fell  through. 

In  the  interim  until  the  next  convention  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration set  to  work  and  secured  several  hearings  before  congressional  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  special  Senate  Com- 
iiiittee  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  labor  question.  Repeated  hearings 
were  had  before  this  committee  in  favor  of  an  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  hiw 
and  the  creation  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  in  opposition  to  a  bill 
to  make  the  lake  seamen,  if  they  should  ever  strike  or  use  their  influence  upon  otheiB> 
during  a  strike,  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  mutiny  at  sea,  and  liable  to  punish- 
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ment  accordingly.    So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  bill  that  it  was  shortly  aft- 
erward buried  in  the  committee. 

On  all  the  various  subjects  noted  above,  bills  were  introduced  by  the  Federation 
andM)laced  in  the  hands  of  prominent  Congressmen  for  enactment.  The  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  with  the  Secretary  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
is  one  of  the  great  victories  of  the  Federation.  In  1881  the  question  of  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  was  considered  and  Congress  was  urged  to  create  such  a  de- 
partment. In  1883  the  law  was  enacted,  but  it  was  only  after  vigorous  prodding 
for  months  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  In  1896  the  Executive  Council  was  directed  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor.  The  bill  was  met  with  an  opposition 
measure  to  establish  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries.  The  convention 
rontended : 

"From  the  foundation  of  our  government  up  to  the  present  day  the  rep- 
resentatives of  business  and  commerce  have  had  absolute  and  exclusive  rep- 
resentation in  the  Cabinet  and  in  every  department  of  our  government. 
Since  the  wage  earners  of  our  country  are  so  essential  to  its  well  being,  and 
they  form  so  large  and  overwhelming  a  number  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  interests  and  needs  of  Labor  require 
a  direct  representative  in  the  councils  of  the  President." 

The  1900  convention  opposed  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industries  and  reaffirmed  emphatically  its  demand  for  a  Department  of  Labor. 
Congress,  however,  established  the  former,  which  absorbed  the  Buixau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  Federation  did  not  rest,  but  continued  its  agitation  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Ten  years  later  Congress  enacted  a  law  for  its  establishment. 
No  provision,  however,  was  made  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  department  or 
the  salaries  of  its  officers.  A  year  later  an  emergency  appropriation  was  passed, 
hut  it  did  not  provide  sufficient  funds.  The  convention  contended  that  to  have  it 
thus  handicapped  in  its  initial  work  retarded  the  progress  of  the  great  humanitarian 
purpose  for  which  the  department  was  brought  into  existence.    It  said: 

**We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  niggardly,  picayunish  policy  of 
Congress  in  dealing  with  the  only  department  entrusted  with  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  workers." 

W.  B.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  a  coal  miner.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Miners'  Unions  for  forty-eight  years.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  was 
accused  of  being  partisan  to  labor.  In  an  address  to  the  1914  convention  he  an- 
swered this  by  saying: 

'*I  never  have  understood  the  trade  union  movement  stood  for  anything 
else  than  justice  to  the  wage  workers.  It  never  has  desired  to  impose  an 
injustice  on  anybody  else.  If  securing  justice  to  those  who  earn  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  face  constitutes  partisanship,  then  count  me  as  a 
partisan  of  labor." 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Department  of  Labor,  despite  obstacles,  has  rapidly 
become  a  great  humanizing  force.  Its  investigations  of  economic  conditions  are 
the  most  complete  ever  made  by  any  government  and  the  results  when  published 
have  made  the  whole  world  marvel  at  the  advanced  methods  of  the  United  States  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  permitted  no  influence  to  interfere  with  his  determination  to  let  the  people 
know  the  truth.  The  Monthly  Bulletins  printed  by  the  Department  are  not  equalled 
in  any  other  country.  In  fact,  the  entire  work  of  the  Department  is  a  prodigious 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  country's  humanitarian  work. 

The  first  convention  declared  for  the  protection  of  American  workingmen 
through  a  tariff  on  imports..  This  became  a  political  issue  and  in  the  1882 
session  the  plank  was  eliminated  from  the  platform.  This  was  objected  to  by  the 
iron  and  steel  workers  and  they  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  next  convention. 
In  answer  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  sent  this  reply : 

"It  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  convention  that  the  Federation  sKo^sXd 
remain   unpledged   on   this   vexed   question,   and  ^ro\^^vycCvsX.%  -^^  h%^5\  -^'s* 
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free-traders  voted  for  the  motion  to  place  the  organization  upon  a  neutral 
footing.  It  was  believed  the  tariff  was  a  political  issue  and  one  on  which 
men  equally  honest  in  the  labor  movement  might  always  differ.  It  was 
thought  best,  therefore,  while  so  large  a  field  for  harmonious  and  i|hited 
action  remained  open  for  trade  unionists  that  the  tariff  plank  should  not 
be  forced  upon  those  who  could  otherwise  subscribe  to  our  platform  of 
principles." 

Fearing  that  some  disaster  might  overtake  this  organization,  as  had  been  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors,  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  subordinate  unions,  discountenanc- 
ing political  action,  on  the  ground  that  the  Federation  had  been  organized  as  a  purely 
industrial  body.    The  manifesto  set  forth  further: 

"We  favor  this  Federation  because  it  is  the  most  natural  and  assimilative 
form  of  bringing  the  trades  and  labor  unions  together.     It  preserves  the 
industrial  autonomy  and  distinctive  character  of  eadi  trade  and  labor  union, 
and,  without  doing  violence  to  their  faith  or  traditions,  blends  them  all  in 
one  harmonious  whole — a  'federation  of  trades  and  labor  unions.'    Such  a 
body  looks  to  the  organization  of  the  working  classes  as  workers,  and 
not  as  'soldiers'  (in  the  present  deprecatory  sense)  or  politicians.    It  makes 
the  qualities  of  a  man  as  a  worker  the  only  test  of  fitness,  and  sets  up  no 
political  or  religious  test  of  membership.     It  strives  for  the  unification  of 
all  labor,  not  by  straining  at  an  enforced  union  of  diverse  thought  and 
widely  separated  methods,  not  by  prescribing  a  uniform  plan  of  organization, 
regardless  of  their  experience  or  interests,  not  by  antagonizing  or  destrosdng 
existing  organizations,  but  by  preserving  all  that  is  integral  or  good  in  them 
and  by  widening  their  scope  so  that  each,  without  destroying  their  individual 
character,  may  act  together  in  all  that  concerns  them.     The  open  trades 
unions,  national  and  international,  can  and  ought  to  work  side  by  side  with 
the  Knight^  of  Labor,  and  this  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  men 
either  over-zealous  or  ambitious,  who  busy  themselves  in  attempting  the 
destruction  of  existing  imions  to  serve  their  own  whims  and  mad  icono- 
clasm.    This  should  cease  and  each  should  understand  its  proper  place  and 
work  in  that  sphere,  and  if  they  desire  to  come  under  one  head  or  affiliate 
their  affairs,  then  let  all  trades  and  labor  societies,  secret  or  public,  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions." 

As  will  be  observed  from  reading  this  manifesto,  the  friction  between  the  Fed- 
eration and  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  already  become  serious  and  irritating.  The 
next  convention,  that  of  1883,  favored  arbitration  instead  of  strikes.  The  eii^t-hour 
rule  was  insisted  upon  and  laws  were  demanded  to  limit  the  dividends  of  corpora- 
tions and  to  introduce  governmental  telegraph  systems.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  national  conventions  of  both  the  Republican  and  Dembcratic  parties 
the  following  year,  and  secure  the  insertion  of  planks  in  their  respective  platforms 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 'labor  movement.  The  Legislative  Cfommittec 
was  instructed  to  present  a  bill  to  Congress  creating  a  national  Department  of  Indus- 
try or  Labor.  This  project  also,  like  many  of  those  foregoing,  was  strenuously  ad- 
vocated later  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  idea  of  their  own.  Before  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  another  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor and  other  kindred  organizations  with  a  view  to  securing  a  thorough  unification 
and  consolidation.  Correspondence  was  subsequently  opened  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  on  the  subject,  but  the  proposition  was  repulsed 

The  1885  convention  in  Washington  was  prmcipally  directed  to  strengthening 
the  national  organization  and  preparing  for  the  eight-hour  movement.  The  Kmghts 
of  Labor  had  been  invited  to  cooperate  but  had  adjourned  its  General  Assembly 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  without  taking  any  action  or  expressing  any  sympathy  for  the 
shorter  workday  campaign. 

The  1886  convention  was  originally  called  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  stirring  events  incident  to  the  eight-hour  strikes  and  the 
difficulties  existing  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  led  to  the  memorable  conference  of 
the  officers  of  the  trades  unions  on  May  18,  where  defensive  measures  were  outlined 
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to  protect  the  trades  unions  and  to  secure  harmony  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  A 
committee  attended  the  special  session  of  the  Knights'  General  Assembly,  at  Ocvc^ 
land,  on  May  26,  and  after  several  days'  waiting,  marked  by  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussions in  the  General  Assembly  on  trade-union  issues,  no  definite  assurances  were 
obtained,  and  no  action  was  taken.  The  trades  union  committee  a  second  time  met 
the  Knights  of  Labor  Executive  Board  on  September  26,  and  secured  promises 
that  definite  action  would  be  taken  at  the  Richmond  General  Assembly,  whidi  would 
lead  to  harmony  between  the  two  organizations. 

The  trade  unions  objected  to  the  admission  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  mem- 
bers who  had  been  suspended,  expelled,  or  rejected  for  cause  by  their  own  organiza- 
tion; thex.  opposed  the  formation  of  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  in  trades  already 
thoroughly  organized  into  trade  unions,  and  complained  of  the  use  of  Knights  of 
Labor  trade-marks  or  labels,  in  competition  with  their  own  labels,  notably  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  At  the  Richmond  General  Assembly, 
the  trade  union  chiefs  presented  a  mass  of  grievances,  showing  where  their  local 
anions  had  been  tampered  with  by  Knights  of  Labor  organizers,  where  movements 
had  been  made  to  disrupt  them,  and  where,  in  cases  where  such  disruption  could  not 
be  effected,  antagonistic  organizations  were  formed  by  the  Knights.  The  General 
Assembly,  however,  instead  of  removing  these  alleged  evils  or  giving  satisfactory  re- 
dress to  the  trade  union  element,  administered  to  the  Federation  a  slap  in  the  face, 
as  the  latter  understood  it,  by  passing  a  resolution  compelling  the  members  of  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  withdraw  from 
the  order. 

The  call  for  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  the  Federation  was  then  abrogated,  and 
a  circular  was  issued  designating  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  place  of  meeting  on  De- 
cember 8.  At  the  same  time  all  organizations  not  already  affiliated  with  the  Federa- 
tion, were  ur^ed  to  attend  a  trade  union  convention  to  be  held  in  the  same  place 
on  die  followmg  day.  After  four  days'  joint  sessions  of  the  bodies,  the  old  Federa- 
tion of  trade  and  labor  unions  was  dissolved,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — ^the  result  of  long  thought,  mature  brains,  and  arduous  toil — ^was  bom  to  the 
world. 

Twenty-five  national  organizations  were  blended  in  it,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
ber-ship of  316,469  worldngmen.  A  plan  of  permanent  organization  was  adopted, 
very  simple  in  its  details,  and  an  executive  council  of  five  members  and  chief  officers 
were  elected.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  early  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
rule,  demanding  of  Congress  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  indenture  law,  and  con- 
demning the  Pinkertons'  Preventive  Patrol,  and  the  Coai  and  Iron  Police.  After 
much  deliberation,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  the  main  objects  of 
the  great  organization  were  stated  to  be  "the  encouragement  of  formation  of  local 
unions,  and  the  closer  federation  of  such  societies,  through  central  trade  and  labor 
unions  in  every  city,  with  the  further  combination  of  these  bodies  into  state,  terri- 
torial, and  provincial  organizations,  to  secure  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing masses;  the  establishment  of  national  and  international  trade  unions,  baseid 
upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  each  trade,  and  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  such  bodies ;  and  the  aiding  and  encouragement  of  the  labor  press  of 
America." 

The  new  Federation  was  democratic  in  principle  and  its  affairs  were  conducted 
in  the  most  frugal  manner,  the  antithesis  of  those  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
latter  began,  from  that  year,  to  disintegrate,  while  the  Federation  continued  to  move 
onward  and  soon  became  so  strongly  entrenched  it  was  impossible  for  its  enemies 
to  endanger  its  future.  Since  its  inception  the  Federation  has  not  been  in  any  man- 
ner a  secret  organization.  Its  conventions  are  open  to  all  who  may  wish  to  attend, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  Its  proceedings  are  printed  and  distributed  to  adl  who  desire 
them.  Occasionally  detective  agencies  will  trick  a  number  of  manufacturers  who 
are  not  in  touch  with  Labor  to  pay  enormous  sums  for  secret  information  secured 
by  operatives  at  the  Federation  conventions.  It  is  a  confidence  game  pure  and  sim- 
ple, as  there  is  nothing  done  that  is  not  given  the  freest  publicity.  Publicity  is 
sought,  not  avoided. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1905  the 
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Convention  called  attention  to  the  revolutionary  change  in  thought  of  those  who  had 
so  long  opposed  the  trade  unions.  It  declared  that  no  one  could  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  efficacy  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  high  and  lofty  character  of  its  aims, 
adding : 

"With  pride  and  satisfaction  we  all  observe  the  advanced  stage  of  public 
opinion ;  the  more  friendly  attitude  it  has  assumed  toward  the  work,  splendid 
attainments,  and  the  high  aims  of  the  organized  American  labor  movement 
To  place  the  trade  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  upon  a  still 
more  exalted  plane,  to  be  of  still  further  and  g^reater  advantage  to  our 
fellows,  to  aid  to  the  fullest  in  securing  better  and  still  better  material,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  moral  conditions  for  the  toiling  masses  and  for  all  our 
people,  is  the  mission  of  our  great  movement.  We  are  conscious  of  omitting 
no  word  or  act  calculated  to  be  helpful  to  the  great  cause  with  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  be  associated.  With  the  growing  intelligence  and  per- 
sistency, with  energy,  faithfulness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  of  our  fellow 
workers,  we  have  an  abiding  faith  of  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  for  which  our  movement  stands.  We  cannot  too  strong^ly 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  to  still  greater  activity,  that  we  may  each 
year  pass  a  milestone  from  the  misery,  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  past 
and  on  the  rational,  natural  road  of  trade  union  evolution,  reach  the  goal  of 
justice,  right  and  humanity.  In  that  cause  we  are  all  enlisted,  and  our 
progress  and  triumph  will  be  measured  by  the  unity  and  federation,  by  the 
intelligence  and  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  labor,  which  in 
its  alpha  and  omega  is  the  cause  of  humanity." 

The  1916  convention  again  referred  to  the  marvelous  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, saying: 

**The  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  at  its  inception  reveals  it  "was 
regarded  as  too  insignificant  for  attention  and  was  omitted  entirely  from 
serious  consideration.  As  the  movement  gained  in  strength,  power  and 
influence,  when  the  workers  of  our  country  had  compelled  public  recognition 
it  was  treated  with  contempt  and  uncompromising  hostility,  regarded  as  a 
social  enemy  and  an  obstacle  to  our  economic  and  industrial  progress.  All 
this  has  changed.  Trade  unions  are  now  acknowledged  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  men  and  women  of  labor  and  justified  as  an  invaluable  insti- 
tution to  human  progress  and  for  the  advancement  of  a  higher  and  a  greater 
civilization." 

One  of  the  landmarks  of  Washington  is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Building.  It  cost  $189,317.68.  The  architecture  of  the  structure  represents  the 
same  thought  that  has  animated  the  construction  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Its  beautiful  lines  and  stability,  the  quality  of  material  used,  the  conveniences 
provided  for  carr3ring  on  the  business  of  the  g^reat  humanitarian  movement,  all 
emphasize  the  wonderful  strength  and  adaptability  of  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

In  ancient  days  all  social  laws  failed  because  they  left  out  the  laborer.  He  was 
neither  heaven-bora  nor  could  he  worship  the  same  religion  as  his  master.  He  was 
denied  his  liberty  and  a  soul.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  those  days  of  antiquity, 
but  in  the  centuries  that  have  passed  the  struggles  of  Labor  for  a  place  in  the  sun 
have  been  unceasing.  Its  trials  and  defeats  were  unending.  The  endeavor  to  or- 
ganize during  the  nineteenth  century  were  met  by  the  destructive  tactics  of  the  em- 
ployers backed  by  the  bludgeons  of  the  law.  It  was  not  until  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  formed  in  1881  that  Labor  found  a  plan  of  organization  that  has 
stood  the  intriguing  and  blows  of  the  employers,  the  courts  and  industrial  autocracy. 
But  no  matter  how  great  the  opposition,  how  effective  have  been  the  ever  coercive 
methods  of  destruction  aimed  at  the  organization  and  its  members,  the  trade  union 
movement  has  lived  and  has  grown.  It  has  moved  onward  and  upward.  No  matter 
how  great  the  upheaval  or  bitterness  over  politics,  it  has  stood  as  the  rode  of 
Gibraltar,  impossible  of  overthrow.  Does  that  not  prove  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  built  are  enduring,  that  some  great 
power  of  resistance  is  hidden  in  the  trade  union  principles  that  will  keep  it  alive?  ' 
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PRFiAMBTiFi — Whereas,  A  struggle  is  go- 
ing on  in  all  the  nations  of  the  civilised 
world  between  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed of  all  countries,  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  laborer, 
which  grows  in  intensity  from  y^ar 
to  year,  and  will  work  disastrous  re- 
sults to  tlvd  toiling  millions  if  they  are  not 
combined  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 
It,  therefore,  behooves  the  representatires 
of  the  Trad»  and  Labor  Unions  of  America, 
in  convention  assembled,  to  adopt  such  meM- 
ures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  our  country 
as  will  permanently  unite  tlvem  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  rights  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  We,  therefore,  declare  our- 
selves in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  thor- 
ough Federation,  embracing  every  Trade  and 
Labor  Organisation  in  America,  organixea 
under  the  Trade  Union  system. 

0ON8TITUTION  —  ARTICLE  I  —  Name : 
This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  shall 
consist  of  such  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  as 
shall  conform  to  its  rules  and  regulations. 
ARTICLE  II — Objects:  Sect  ion  "TT  The  <b- 
jcct  of  this  Federation  shall  be  the  encour- 
agement and  formation  of  local  Trade  and 
Labor  Unions,  and  the  closer  K)deration  of 
such  societies  through  the  organisation  0/ 
Central  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  in  every 
city,  and  the  further  combination  x>f  such 
bodies  into  State,  Territorial,  or  Provincial 
organizations  to  secuns  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  masses. 

Sec.  2.  The  establishment  of  National  and 
International  Trade  Unions,  based  upon  a 
Htrict  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  each 
trad«,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement 
o'  such  bodies. 

Sec.  3.  The  establishment  of  Depsrtmentrf 
composed  of  National  or  International  Unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Lbbor.  of  the  sanra  industry,  and  which  De- 
partments shall  be  governed  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Sec.  4.  An  American  Federation  of  all  Na- 
tional and  International  Trade  Unions,  to 
aid  and  essint  each  other;  to  aid  and  en 
courage  the  sale  of  union  label  goods,  and 
to  secure  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  pweople,  and  influence  public  opin- 
ion, by  peaceful  and  legal  methods,  in  favo*- 
oi  organized  labor. 

Sec.  5.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor 
press  of  America. 

ARTIC'iE  III — Convention:  Section  1.  The 
Convention  of  th«  Federation  shall  meet  An- 
nually at  10  a.  m.  on  the  second  Monday  in 
June,  at  such  place  as  the  delegates  have 
selected  at   the  preceding  Convention. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
the  President  shall  take  the  chair  and  call 
the  Conv^ention  to  order,  and  preside  during 
its   sessions. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  committee,  consist- 
in  z  of  fifteen  members  each,  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President:  First,  Rulfh  and 
Order  of  Business:  second.  Report  of  Execu 
t^ive  Cknincil ;  third,  Resolutions;  fourth. 
;     fifth,     Organization;     sixths     Labels; 


eeventh,  Adjustment;  eighth,  Local  and  I>sd- 
erated  Bodies;  ninth,  Education;  tenth, 
State  Organizations;  eleventh.  Boycotts; 
twelfth,  Buildinff  Trades  (to  which  shall  be 
iv-ferred  all  grievances  and  other  matters 
pertaining  exclusivelv  to  the  building  trades). 
Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  tureo  National  or 
International  Unions,  at  least  ten  days  pre* 
vious  to  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion, to  appoint  one  delegate  «ach  from 
their  respective  delegations-elect,  who  shall 
compose  an  Auditing  Committee.  Thvi  com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  such  place  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
may  direct,  and-  at  such  time  prior  to  the 
Convention  as  the  President  may  determine 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duty;  and  they  shall  audit  th»  accounts 
of  the  Federation  for  the  preceding  twelve 
month*,  and  report  nnon  credentials  imme- 
diately upon  th*?  opening  of  the  Convention. 
The  expense  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Federation. 

Sec.  5.  Resolutions  of  any  character  or 
propositions  for  chaniPds  in  this  Constltu- 
tion  can  not  be  introduced  after  the  second 
day's  session,  except  by  unnnimous  consent. 
Sec.  6.  The  Convention  shall  have  power 
to  order  an  executive  session  at  any  time. 

Sec.  7.  None  other  than  members  of  a 
bona  fide  Trade  Union  shall  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Convention  or  read  papnars  there- 
in, except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Sec.  8.  Party  politics,  whether  they  be 
Democratic,  Rxepablican,  Socialistic,  Popu- 
listic.  Prohibition,  or  any  other,  shall  have 
no  place  in  the  Conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  9.  The  rules  and  order  of  business 
goviaming  the  preceding  Convention  shall 
be  in  force  from  the  opening  of  any  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
until  new  rules  have  been  adopted  by  action 
of  the  Convention. 

Sec.  10.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  delegates  attending  a  Conven- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  No  grievance  shall  be  considv;red 
by  any  Convention  that  has  been  decided  l>y 
a  previous  Convention,  except  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Executive  Council,  nor 
shall  any  grievance  be  considered  where  the 
parties  thereto  have  not  previously  held  a 
conference  and  attempted  to  adjust  the  same 
themselves. 

ARTICLE  rv — Representation:  Section  1. 
The  basis  of  representation  in  the  Conven- 
tion shall  be:  From  National  and  Interna- 
tional Unions,  for  less  than  four  thousand 
members,  one  delegate:  four  thousand  or 
more,  two  delegates;  eight  thousand  or  more, 
three  delegates;  sixteen  thousand  or  more, 
four  delegates;  thirty-two  thousand  or  more, 
five  delegates,  and  so  on.  From  Central 
Bodies,  State  Federations.  Federal  Labor 
Unions,  and  Local  Unions  having  no  Na- 
tional or  International  Union,  one  delegate: 
provided,  however,  that  Local  Unions  and 
Federal  Labor  Unions  herein  referred  to, 
located  in  one  city,   shall   have  the  right  to 
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unite  in  sending  a  delegate  to  represent  tb»m 
unitedly.  Only  bona  fide  wace  workers  who 
are  not  members  of.  or  eligible  to  member- 
ship in,  other  Trade  Unions,  shall  be  eli- 
gible as  delegates  from  Federal  Labor  Unions. 
Sec.  2.  The  delegates  shall  be  elected  at 
least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  Annual  Oon- 
Tention  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  the  names  of  such  detogates  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  this  body 
immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  8.  Qoastions  may  be  decided  by  dirl- 
sion  or  a  show  of  hands,  but  if  a  call  of  the 
roll  is  demanded  by  one- tenth  of  the  dele- 
gates present,  each  delegate  shall  cast  one 
▼ote  for  OTery  one  hundred  members  or  ma- 
jor fraction  thereof  which  h»  represents, 
provided  that  the  delegate's  union  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Federation  for  the  full 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  convention.  When 
affiliated  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year, 
each  delegate  snail  cast  one-twelfth  of  one 
vote  for  each  ooa  hundred  members  or  major 
fraction  thereof  which  he  represents  for  each 
month  for  which  per  capita  tax  has  been 
paid  upon  the  metabers  of  his  union.  No 
City  or  State  Federation  shall  be  allowed 
more  than  one  vote. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  for 
use  of  the  Convention  printed  poll  lists,  con- 
taining the  number  of  votes  the  delegates 
fiom  National  and  International  Unions  are 
entitled  to,  based  upon  the  average  member- 
ship during  the  year,  from  reports  mad«  to 
the  office  of  the  Federation  not  later  than 
April  80  preceding  the  Annual  Convention. 

Sec.  6.  No  organisation  or  person  that  has 
weoeded,  or  has  been  suspended,  or  expelled, 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  by 
any  National  or  International  organization 
connected  with  the  Federation,  shall,  while 
under  such  penalty,  be  allowed  x^presenta- 
tion  or  recognition  in  this  Federation,  or  in 
any  Central  Body  or  National  or  Interna- 
tional Union  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  und«r  the  penalty  of 
the  suspension  of  the  body  violating  this 
VGction. 

Sec.  6.  No  organisation  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  unless  such  organisation 
has  applied  for  and  obtained  a  certificate  of 
affiliation  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
Convention,  and  no  person  shall  be  recog- 
nfied  as  a  delegate  who  is  not  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  organisatieon  b«  is 
elected  to  represent. 

ARTICLE  V — Officers:  Section  1.  The  of 
ficers  of  the  Federation  shall  consist  of  a 
Pivsident,  eight  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Convention  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
and  these  officers  shall  be  thn  Executive 
Council. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall 
be  members  of  the  succeeding  Convention  in 
ci.se  they  are  not  delegates,  but  without  vote. 

Sec.  8.  All  elective  officers  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  a  local  organisation  connected  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  4.  The  term*  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  expire 
on  the  first  day  of  August  succeeding  the 
Convention. 

See.  5.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall 
engage  suitable  offices  in  the  same  building 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  organisation. 

See.  6.  All  books  and  financial  accounts 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  th«  inspection 
of  the  President  and  Executive  Council 


ARTICLE  YI — ^Duties  of  President:  Sec- 
tion 1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prealdeat 
to  preside  at  the  Annual  Convention;  to 
exercise  supervision  of  the  Federetion 
throughout  its  jurisdiction;  to  sign  ell  ofil- 
eial  documents,  and  to  travel,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Executive  Council,  whenerer  re- 
quired, in  the  interest  of  the  Wdration. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  submit  to  tlM 
Secretary,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  en 
itemised  account  of  all  moneys,  traTelinc 
and  incidental,  expended  by  him  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federation;  and  shall  report  to 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation 
through  the  report  of  the  Executive  Oouieil* 

Sec.  8.  The  President,  if  not  a  deles»tei 
shall  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  n  tie* 
but  shall  not  vote  at  other  times.  He  eheli 
be  required  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
interest  of  the  Federation. 

Ssc.  4.  The  President  shall  call  meetlnn 
of  the  Executive  Council,  when  neeeaaarr 
and  shall  preside  over  their  deliberatione 
and  shall  receive  for  his  services  aneh  mum 
as  the  Annual  Convention  may  determine. 
pay  a  Die  weekly. 

S«c.  5.«In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofllee 
of  President  by  Jeath,  rei^ignation,  or  other 
csuse.  the  Secretary  shall  perform  the  datlee 
of  the  President  until  his  succssor  ia  eleeted 
In  thst  event  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue,  within  six  days  from  the 
date  of  vacancy,  a  call  for  a  meetingr  of  the 
Executive  Council  at  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  President  to  fill  mmiA 
vacancy. 

ARTICLE  VII— Duties  of  Secretary:  See- 
tion  1.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  ehall  he 
*1  *f  ^®  ^charge  of  all  books,  papers,  end 
eJrects  of  the  general  office;  to  eondnet  the 
correspondence  pertaining  to  his  ofllee*  to 
furnish  the  elective  officers  with  the  neees- 
sary  stationery;  to  convene  and  act  na  Sec- 
retary at  the  Annual  Convention,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  Credentials  nt  the 
Convention  a  atatement  of  the  flnnneiel 
standing  of  each  affiliated  body;  to  forwerd 
on  March  1st  and  September  1st  of  eeeh 
year  to  the  secretaries  of  all  aftlinted  or> 
ganisations  a  list  of  the  nsme^  and  ad- 
dresses  of  secretaries   and  organisers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  ell  let- 
ters, docnments,  accounts,  etc.,  in  aneh  man 
ner  as  the  Annual  Convention  may  dlreet- 
he  shall  receive  and  collect  all  moneys  due 
the  Federation  and  pay  them  to  the  Treea- 
urer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  provided. 
that  ho  mav  retain  in  his  hsnds  a  anm  not 
exceeding  $2,000  for  current  expensea,  whien 
money  shall  be  paid  odt  only  on  the  en- 
proval  of  the  President.  *^ 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Auditing  Committee,  for  their  faispeetion 
vouchers  for  all  moneys  expended;  cToke  all 
accounts  of  the  Fedojration  on  April  80  of 
each  year,  and  all  moneys  received  or  dis- 
bursed after  such  date  shall  not  be  reported 
in  the  general  balance  account  of  the  ensuing 
Convention.  He  shall  print  the  flnaneUl 
statement  quarterly  as  a  separate  doeument 
and  forward  copy  to  all  affiliated  nettonel 
and  international  upions.  riate  federations  of 
labor,  city  central  bodies  and  directly  sMIf. 
ated  local  unions.  ^   ■™" 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  give  a  hoad  of 
$2,000  for  tlie  faithful  performance  of  Mm 
duties,  and  shall  repori.  to  the  Annuel  CSon- 
vention  of  the  Federation,  through  the  »»- 
port  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  for  his 
services    he  shall  rsceive   such    sum   ««    ^^ 
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Annual    Conyention    mby    determine,    i>a>able 
weekly. 

p*}C,    5.  The    Secretary   shall    iasue    stampa 
'to   Local    and   Federal   Labor   Unions,    which 
shall  be  used  by  such  union3  with  which  to 
receipt  for  members'  dues. 

8ec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Inter- 
national, National,  Local  Trade  and  Fed^aral 
Labor  Union  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a 
copy  of  all  official  reports  issued  by  such 
affiliated  organisations,  containing  a  state 
ment  of  their  membership  in  good  standing, 
and  to  furnish  such  additional  statistical 
data  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  may 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  respective  unions. 

ARTICLE  VIII — ^Duties  of  Treasurer:  Sec- 
tion 1.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  take 
charge  of  all  moneys,  property,  and  securi- 
ties of  the  Federation  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  or  other  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  All  funds  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  Treasurer  in  bank,  or  banks,  on 
interest-bearing  certificates  of  deposit  in  the 
nrroe  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  in  order  to  be  cashed  shall  requixv)  the 
signatures  of  the  Treasurer,  the  President, 
end  Secretary  of  the  IVederation.  The  Treas- 
urer shall  collect  the  interest  on  all  such 
certificates  or  other  deposit  at  the  ezplra* 
lion  of  each  six  months  and  pay  the  same 
oxer  to  the  Secretary.  The  Treasurer  shall 
deposit  in  open  account  in  bank  or  banks, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Fe^ration  of 
Labor  as  Treaaurer,  all  amounts  in  his  pos- 
Hefcsion  not  on  certificates  of  deposit,  and 
before  any  money  thus  deposited  can  be 
drawn  each  check  shall  be  signed  by  him  as 
Treaaurer.  A  copy  of  this  seetion  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion to  each  Dank  upon  which  the  Federation 
holds  certificates  of  depoait. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treaaurer  shall  pay,  through 
tbv*  Secretary,  all  warrants  regularly  drawn 
on  him,  signed  by  the  President  and  eounte*- 
signed  by  the  Secretary,  aa  required  by  this 
Constitution,  and  none  others. 

Sec.  8.  Tin  Treaaurer  shall  submit  to  the 
/.nnual  Oonrention,  through  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Oouncil,  a  complete  statement 
of  all  reeedpta  and  disburseBNnts  during  his 
term  of  oflice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  hia 
term  of  office  he  shall  deliver  up  to  hia  sue* 
cesser  all  moneys,  aecurities,  books,  and  pa- 
pers of  the  Federation  under  his  control: 
nnd  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  ditties 
he  shall  give  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  the 
Executive  Oouncil  may  determine.  The  an- 
T.ual  aalary  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  $500 

ARTICLE  TX — ^Executive  Council:  Section 
1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  watch  legialative  nnasures  directly 
effecting  the  interests  of  working  people,  and 
to  initiate,  whenever  necessary,  such  hagis* 
Intive  action  aa  the  Convention  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Council  shall  uie 
every  posrible  means  to  organise  new  Na- 
tional or  Tntemational  Trade  or  Labor 
Unions,  and  u>  organize  Local  Trade  and  La- 
bor Unions,  snd  connect  them  with  the  Fed- 
eration until  such  time  as  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  fom  a  Natioral  or  Inter 
national  Union,  when  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  ^»deration  to  aee 
that  such  organisation  is  formed. 

flee.  8.  When  a  National  or  International 


Union  haa  been  formed,  the  Preaident  shall 
notify  all  Local  Unions  of  that  trade  to 
affiliate  with  such  National  or  International 
Union/  and  unless  said  notification  be  com- 
plied with,  within  three  months,  their  char- 
ters shall  be  revoked. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Council  shall  also 
prepare  and  preaent  to  the  Convention,  in 
printed  form,  a  concise  statement  of  the 
details  heading  up  to  approved  and  pending 
boycotts  (and  all  matters  of  intereat  to  the 
Convention),  and  no  indorsement  for  a  boy- 
cott shall  be  considered  by  the  Convention 
eicept  it  has  been  so  reported  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec.  5.  While  we  recognise  the  right  of 
each  trade  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  it 
shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  secuie  the  unification  of  all  labor  organi- 
sations, so  far  as  to  aasist  each  other  in 
any   trade  dispute. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  revenue  of  the  F>ad- 
erstion  shall  warrant  such  action,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  shall  authorize  the  sending  out 
of  Trade  Union  speakers  from  place  to  place 
in  the  interests  of  the  Federation. 

Sec.  7.  The  remuneration  for  organizers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall 
be  $7  per  day  as  salary,  actual  railroad 
faie,  and  hotel  expenses  of  $4  per  day  when 
traveling  away  from  their  home  city.  The 
remuneration  for  services  of  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  fraternal  delegates 
interpieters  and  speakers,  or  other  persons 
temporarily  employed  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Fxecutive  Council. 

Sec.  8.  The  Executive  Council  shall  have 
power  to  make  the  rules  to  govern  matters 
not  in  confiict  with  this  Constitution,  or  the 
constitution  of  affiliated  unions,  and  ahall 
xeport  accordingly  to  the  Federation. 

Sec.  0.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  of  any 
member  of  the  Executive  Oouncil,  other  than 
that  of  the  Preaident,  by  reason  of  death, 
reaignation,  or  other  cause,  the  President 
sbsll  make  auch  vacancy  known  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  shall  call  for  nomina- 
tions. Thn  names  of  all  nominees  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  it 
shall  require  a  majority  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  elect.  Upon  each  unsuccess- 
ful balloting  thn  name  of  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  loweat  number  of  votes  shall 
be  dropped. 

Sec.  10.  All  Local  Trade  Unions  and  Fed 
oral  Labor  Unions  holding  charters  direct 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
siring the  assistance  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  trade  disputes,  shall 
svbmit  to  the  President  of  the  American 
I>9deration  of  Labor  for  approval  by  the 
Fxecutive  Council  the  full  statement  of  the 
grievance,  and  shall  receive  within  twenty 
(20)  days  from  the  Preaident  an  answer  as 
to  whether  they  will  be  sustained  or  not. 
and  no  benefits  shall  be  paid  where  a  strike 
tskes  place  T*efore  the  Local  Union  has  re 
cived  the  spproval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  11.  No  charter  shall  be  granted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  any  Na- 
tional. International,  Trade,  or  Federal  La- 
bor Union  without  a  positive  and  clear  defl 
nition  of  thn  trade  jurisdiction  claimed  by 
the  applicant,  and  the  charter  shall  not  be 
granted  if  the  jurisdiction  claimed  is  a  tres- 
pass on  the  jurisdiction  of  existing  affiliated 
unions,  without  the  written  consent  of  such 
unions;  no  affiliated  Tnternational,  National 
or  Local  Union  shall  be  permitted  to  ehange 
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its  title  or  came,  if  any  trespass  is  made 
thereby  on  the  jurisdiction  of  an  affiliated 
organization,  without  having  first  obtained 
the  consent  and  approval  of  a  Convention 
of  tbd  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  it 
in  further  provided  that  should  any  of  the 
members  of  euch  National,  Internalaoual, 
Trade,  or  Federal  Labor  Union  work  at  any 
otbiir  vocation,  trade,  or  profession,  they 
sliall  join  the  union  of  such  vocation,  trad», 
or  profession,  provided  such  are  organized 
and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Sec.  12.  The  Executive  Council  of  thd 
American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  only  hav^ 
power  to  revoke  the  charter  of  an  affiliated 
National  or  International  Union  when  the 
revocation  has  been  ordered  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  a  regular  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  a  roUcall 
vote. 

ARTICLE  X — Hevenu»:  Section  1.  The 
revenue  of  the*  Federation  shall  be  derived 
from  a  per  capita  tax  to  be  paid  upon  tho 
full  paid-up  miembershjp  of  all  affilijated 
bodies,  art  follows:  From  International  or 
National  Trade  Unions,  a  per  capita  tax 
of  seven-eights  of  one  cent  per  member  per 
month;  from  Local  Trade  Unions  and  I>dd- 
cral  Labor  Unions,  fifteen  cents  per  me^mber 
per  month,  five  cents  of  which  must  be  set 
ai^ide  to  l^  used  only  in  case  of  strike  or 
lockout;  Local  Unions,  the  majority  of  whose 
r.ciubers  are  less  than  eighteen  (IH)  years 
of  age,  two  cents  per  member  per  month; 
from  Central  and  State  bodies,  $10  per  year, 
payable  quarterly.  « 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  shall  not  b«  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  Annual  Convention  unless  the 
tax  of  their  organization,  as  provided  for  in 
section  1.  Article  X,  has  beun  paid  in  full 
to  April  30  preceding  the  Convention. 

Sec.  3.  Any  organization  affiliated  with 
this  Federation  not  paying  its  per  capita 
tax  on  or  before  tlva  15th  of  each  month 
shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Federation,  and  if  at  the  end  of  thre« 
months  iC  is  still  in  arrears  it  shall  become 
suspended  from  membership  by  the  ¥>edera- 
tion.  and  can  be  reinstated  only  by  a  vote 
of  the  Convention  when  such  arrearages  are 
paid  in  full,  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this 
article. 

ARTICLE  XI — Local  Central  Bodies:  Sec 
tion  1.  No  Central  Labor  Union,  or  any 
other  central  body  of  d<elegates,  shall  admit 
to  or  retain  in  their  councils  delegates  from 
any  local  organization  that  owes  its  ajlle- 
giance  to  any  other  body,  National  or  Inter- 
national, hostile  to  any  affiliated  organiza- 
tion, or  that  has  Veen  suspended  or  expelled 
by.  or  not  connected  with,  a .  National  or 
International  organization  of  their  trade 
herein  affiliated:  nor  are  delegates  to  be 
seated  from  locals  of  National  or  Interna- 
tional organizations  which  are  not  affiliated 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under 
penalty  of  having  their  charter  revoked  for 
violation  of  their  charter,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  next  Convention. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  National 
and  International  Unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  instruct 
their  Local  Unions  to  join  cbarK-red  Central 
Labor  Bodies,  Departments,  and  State  Fed- 
erations in  their  vicinity  where  such  exist. 
Similar  instructions  shall  be  given  by  the 
American    Federation   of  Labor   to   all   Trade 


and   Federal    Labor    Unions   under    its    juris- 
diction. 

Sec.  3.  Where  there  are  one  or  more  liocsl 
Unions  in  any  city  belonging  to  any  National 
or  International  Union  affiliated  vt'ith  this 
Federation  they  may  organize  a  Trades  As- 
bem')lv  or  Central  Lnbor  Union,  or  shall  join 
such  body  if  already  in  existence. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Council  aad  Liocsl 
Central  Labor  Unions  shall  use  all  possible 
means  to  organize  and  connect  as  Lioeal 
Unions  to  National  or  International  Unions 
the  organizations  in  their  vicinity*  to  aid 
the  formation  of  National  or  International 
Unions  where  none  exist,  and  to  orsaniz«) 
Federal  Labor  Unions  whexv)  the  numbar  of 
craftsmt^n  precludes  any  other  form  of  or- 
ganization. 

Sec.  a.  No  Central  Labor  Union,  or  other 
central  body  of  delegates,  shall  hav^  the 
authority  or  power  to  oide''  any  or^aiiixation. 
affiliated  with  such  Central  Labor  Union,  or 
other  central  labor  body,  on  strike,  where 
such  organization  has  a  national  organisa- 
tion, until  the  proper  anthorities  of  such  Na- 
tional or  International  organization  have 
been  consulted  and  agreed  to  such  action. 

Sec.  6.  Separate  charters  may  be  issued 
to  Oentral  Labor  Unions,  Local  Unions,  or 
Federal  Labor  Unions,  composed  exclusively 
oi  colored  members,  where,  in  the  judgment 
ot  the  Executive  Council,  it  sppeara  advis- 
sble  and  to  the  best  interest  o'  the  Trade 
Union  movement  to  do  so. 

Sec.  7.  No  Central  Labor  Union,  or  other 
central  body  of  delegates,  shall  hare  author- 
ity or  power  to  originate  a  boycott,  nor  shall 
Ruch  bodies  indorse  and  ordei  the  placinfr  of 
the  name  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
on  an  unfair  list  until  the  Local  Uniou  desir- 
ing the  same  has,  before  declaring  the  boy- 
cott, submitted  the  matter  in  dtapute  to  the 
Central  Body  for  investigation,  and  the  best 
endeavors  on  its  part  to  etSset  an  amicable 
settlement.  Violation  of  this  section  shall 
forfeit  charter. 

Sec.  8.  No  Central  Body  or  Department 
affiliated  with  tlve  American  Federation  of 
Labor  shall  reject  credentials  presented  br 
a  duly  elected  or  appointed  d'elegation  of  a 
Local  Union  chartered  by  a  National  or  an 
International  TTnion  h.iving  agitation  with 
the  American  Federation  of^  Labor;  pro- 
videl.  However,  that  upon  written  charges 
signed  by  at  least  three  delegates,  any  dele- 
gate of  an  affiliated  Union  may,  upon  con- 
viction after  a  fair  trial,  be  expellea  or  sus- 
pended. Action  of  the  Central  Body  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Tisbor,  and  no  delegation  representinir 
Local  Unions  affiliated,  as  herein  described. 
shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  until  like 
action  is  taken. 

Sec.  9.  No  Oentral  Body  shall  take  part  in 
the  adjustment  of  wage  contracts.  wa?e  dis- 
putes or  working  rules  of  Local  Unions. 
affiliatod  with  a  National  or  Internationai 
Union,  unless  the  laws  of  the  National  or 
International  Union  permit,  '.^xcept  UT>on 
the  request  or  consent  of  the  executive  officer 
of  the  National  or  International  Union 
affected. 

Sec.  10.  Local  Unions  of  National  or  In- 
ternational Unions  affiliated  with  the  I>e- 
partments  attached  to  the  American  Federa* 
tion  of  Labor,  in  any  city  wlvare  a  Local 
Department  exists,  Rhall  not  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  any  Local  Department  unless 
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they  are  eonnecUad  with  the  chartered  Cen- 
tral Body,  nor  ahall  they  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Central  Body  unless  they 
are  affiliated  with  the  Local  Department. 

ARTICLE  XII — Assessment  in  Defense  of 
National  and  International  Unions:  Section 
1.  The  Rvecutite  Council  shall  havd  i>ower 
to  declare  a  le/y  of  one  -cnt  per  mcm^c. 
per  week  on  all  aftiliated  vnions  for  a  period 
not  excvedins  leu  weeks  in  ;*n>'  one  year, 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  an  affiliated  Na- 
tional or  International  Union  engaged  in 
a  protracted  strike  or  lockout. 

S«c.  2.  Any  Union,  International,  National, 
or  Local,  failing  to  pay  within  sixty  days 
the  levies  declared  in  accordance  with  dec- 
tiou  1  shall  be  deprived  of  representation  in 
Convention  of  the  Anncjrican  Federation  of 
Labor  and  in  the  City  Central  Bodies  affili- 
at«>d  H'ith  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

ARTICLE  XIII — Defense  Fund  for  Local 
Trmle  and  Federal  Labor  Unions:  Section  1. 
The  money  of  the  defense  fund  shall  be 
drawn  only  to  sustain  strikes  or  lockouts  of 
Local  Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Unions  when 
such  strikes  or  lockouts  ara  authorized,  in- 
dorsfd.  and  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the   following  provisions  of  this   Article: 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  a  disagr<*ement 
between  a  Local  Union  and  an  employer 
which?  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Local  Union, 
mcy  result  in  a  strike,  suoh  Union  shall 
notify  the  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  who  shall  investigate,  or 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the 
di^ agreement,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
difficulty.  If  his  efforti  shonld  prove  futile, 
he  shall  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  notifying  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  if  the  majority  of  said  Council  shall 
decide  that  a  strike  is  necessary  such  Union 
dball  be  authorised  to  order  a  strike,  but 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  strike 
or  lockout  be  deemed  legal,  or  moneys  ev 
pended  from  the  defense  fund  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  the  strike  or  lockout  shall 
have  been  first  authoriied  and  approved 
by  tbe  President  and  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  strike  has  been  authorized, 
and  approved  by  the  President  and  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  president  of  tlvd  Local 
Union  interested  shall,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  call  a  meeting  of  said  Union,  of 
vhich  every  member  shall  be  ragularly  noti* 
fled,  to  take  action  thereon,  and  no  member 
(thall  vote  on  such  question  unless  he  is  in 
good  standing.  Should  thrae- fourths  of  the 
members  present  decide,  by  secret  ballot, 
on  a  strike,  the  president  of  the  Local  Union 
shall  immediately  notify  the  President  of  the 
Atperican  Federation  of  Labor  of  the  cause 
of  the  matter  in  dispute:  what  the  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  then  are; 
what  advances,  if  an^-,  are  sought:  what  re 
ductions  are  offered,  if  any;  state  the  number 
employed  and  unemployed;  the  state  of  trade 
generally  in  the  locality,  and  the  number 
of  persons  involved,  union  and  non-union: 
atso  the  number  of  members  who  would  V?- 
come  entitled  to  the  benefits  heivin  provided 
should  the  application  be  authorized  and 
approved. 

Sec.  4.  No  Local  shall  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fit from  the  defense  fund  unless  it  has  been 
in  continuous  good  standing  for  one  year; 
And  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit 
from  said  defense  fund  unless  he  has  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  at  least  one  vear. 

Sec.    5.  When    a    strike    has    been    inangu 


rated  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  2  and 
3,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall 
pay  to  the  bonded  officer  of  the  Union  in- 
volved, or  his  order,  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  an  amount  equal  to  four  ($4)  d  d 
l&rs  per  week  for  each  member.  Each  Locai 
Union    shall    require    its    treasurer    to    give 

E roper  bond  for  the  safekeeping  and  dis- 
ursement  of  all  funds  of  the  Local.  No 
benefit  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  strike.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
have  the  power  to  authorize  the  payment  ol 
strike  benefits  for  an  additional  period. 

I^c.  6.  No  member  of  a  Local  Union  on 
strike  shall  be  entitled  to  weekly  benefits 
unless  he  reports  daily  to  the  proper  officer 
of  the  Local  Union  while  the  strike  con- 
tinues, and  no  member  who  shall  receive  a 
week's  work,  three  days  to  be  a  week,  shall 
ivceive  benefits.  Any  member  refusing  other 
v-ork  while. on  strike  (providing  said  work 
is  not  in  conflict  with  labor's  interests) 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  benefits. 

Sec.  7.  Any  Union  inaugurating  a  strike 
without  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil shall  not  receive  benefits  on  account  o^ 
said  strike. 

Sec.  S.  Tn  case  of  lockout  or  the  victimiza 
lion  of  members,  the  Executive  Counril  shall 
have  power  to  pay  benefits  if,  upon  investi 
gation,  it  is  found  that  the  Local  Unior 
whose  members  are  involved  did  not  by  their 
iftions  or  demands  provoke  the  lockout  bv 
tl.fir  employer. 

Sec.  9.  During  the  continuance  of  a  strike 
the  executive  board  of  the  Local  Union  shall 
n'ske  weekly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  tb« 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  distributed  for  benefits 
and  to  whom  paid,  furnishing  individual  re 
ceipts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Fed 
eration  of  Labor  from  all  members  to  whoa 
sucn  benefits  have  been  paid,  and  all  oth«ti 
facts  that  may  be  required. 

Sec.  10.  Before  a  strike  shall  be  docMreH 
oif.  a  special  meeting  of  Vie  Union  shall  be 
called  for  that  purpose,  snd  it  shall  require 
a  majority  vote  of  all  members  present  to 
decide  the  question  either  way. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  of  the  defense  fund 
becoming  dangemnsly  low  through  protracted 
strike  or  lockout,  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  haw 
the  power  to  levy  an  assessment  of  ten  centu 
on  each  memb«>r  of  I«ocal  Trade  and  Fed 
rral  Labor  Unions,  assessments  to  be  re 
stricted  to  not  more  than  five  per  vear;  and 
further,  that  there  shall  always  be  a  sur 
plus  of  five  thousand  ($fi,006)  dollars  \v 
the  defense  fund. 

Sec.  12.  No  Local  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
of  the  benefits  of  the  defense  fund  unless  it 
requires  its  members  to  pay  not  less  than 
sfxty  (60)  cents  per  month.  The  financial 
secretaries  and  the  treasurers  of  each  Local 
Trade  or  Federal  Labor  Union  directly  affili 
ated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
shall,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion, bond  said  financial  officers  in  such  su^ 
as  shall  be  adequate  to  protect  its  funds. 

Sec.  13.  Local  Trade  and  Federal  Laboi 
Unions  shall  set  aside  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  local  defense  fund  not  le<is  than  five 
cents  a  month  from  each  member. 

Sec.  14.  That  initiation  fees  charsed  h} 
directly  affiliated  Local  Trade  or  Federal 
Labor  Unions  shall  be  not  less  than  $1  nor 
more  than  $10.  and  that  one-fourth  of  each 
initiation  fc«  received  by  such  Local  Trad* 
or  Federal  Labor  Union  shall  be  forwarded 
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to  the  SecreUry  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  together  with  tba  per  capita  tax, 
accompanied  by  a  monthly  report  grring  the 
number  of  members  paid  for,  and  names  oi 
those  initiated,  reinstated,  suspended  and 
expelled,  and  number  of  members  upon  whom 
back  per  capita  tax  is  being  paid  and  months 
paid  for,  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Federation.  When  dues 
are  paid,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Lo- 
cal Union  shall  place  a  p«r  capita  tax  stamp 
in  the  members  due  book.  These  stamps 
must  be  used.  Suspended  members  can  be 
x^instated  only  by  the  payment  of  three 
months'  back  per  capita  tax«  in  addition  to 
the  tax  for  the  current  month,  and  a  fee 
of  25  cents  for  reinstatement  stamp. 

Sec.  15.  That  traveling  cards  issued  to 
n.emb<drs  by  Local  Trado  or  Federal  Labor 
Unions  shall  admit  members  presenting  the 
same  to  membership  in  Local  Trade  or  "Fed- 
eral  Labor  Unions  directly  aflliated  to  ih& 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  16.  That  Local  Trade  and  Federal 
Lhbor  Unions  shall  be  prohibited  from  aa 
sessing  their  members  or  appropriating  their 
funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  union  or 
American  Federation  of  Labor  purposes. 
That  each  directly  affiliated  union  shall  for- 
ward monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  ihri  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  a  complete  state- 
ment of  oil  funds  reoeired  and  expound. 

Reo.  17.  No  Local  Trade  or  Federal  Labor 
Union  shall  disband  so  long  as  seren  mem- 
bers desire  to  retain  the  charter.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  any  Local  Tiade  or  Federal 
Labor  Union  all  funds  and  property  of  any 
character  shall  rerert  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

ABTIOLE  XIV — ^Miscellsneous:  taction  1. 
Certificates  of  affiliation  shall  be  granted  by 
the  President  of  the  Federation,  by  uml 
with  the  consent  of  tho  Bxecutire  Council, 
to  all  National  end  International  Unions  anrl 
local  bodies  affiliated  with  this  Fedt^ration. 

Sec.  2  Seven  wage- workers  of  good  char- 
acter, following  any  trade  or  calling,  xho. 
ay»  fftvprahly  to  Trade  Unions,  whose  trade 
6r  falling  Is  h6t  organized,  and  are  not 
members  of  any  body  affiliated  with  this 
Federation,  who  will  subscribe  to  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  hare  the  power  to  form  a 
local  body  to  be  known  as  a  "Federal  Li 
bor  Union.**  and  thvy  shal'  hold  regular 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  advancing  the  Trade  Union  movement, 
and  shall  have  power  to  make  their  own  ru^dr. 
in  conformity  with  this  Constitution,  and 
shall  be  granted  a  local  certificate  by  the 
President  of  this  Federation;  provided.  V.vz 
request  for  a  certificate  be  indorsed  by  the 
nearest  Local  or  National  Trad»  Union  offl 
cials  connected  with  this  Federation,  but  not 
'more  than  three  Federal  Labor  Unions  shall 
be  chartered  in  any  onw  city.  Employers 
who  are  working  for  wages,  may,  upon  reg 
ular  ballot,  be  admitted  to  membership  in 
Federal  Ij&bor  or  Local  Unions',  directly 
effiliated  with  tl»  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fe4eration  of  Labor. 
Such  members  shall  not  attend  meetings  of 
the  unions  or  hsve  a  vote  in  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  unions;  they  must  comply  with 
the  scale  of  wages  and  rules  adopted  by  the 
union  of  which  they  are  meraoers.  The 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  any 
person  who  is  a  member  of  any  affiliated 
union  to  audit  the  accounts  of  such  Federal 


Labor  or  Local  Trade  Unions  as  tb^^  Preid- 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
may  direct  and  report  the  result  thereof  to 
th»  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  books  and  aeoounts  of  each 
Federal  Labor  and  Local  Trade  Union  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of 
auditors  appointed  under  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  The  oiartifioate  fee  for  affiliated 
bodies  shall  be  five  ($5)  dollars,  payable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  and  the  'ee 
shall  accompany  tfau  application. 

Sec.  4.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
shall  refer  all  applications  for  certifloates  of 
affiliation  from  Local  Unions  or  Federal  La- 
bor Unions  from  a  vicinity  where  a  char- 
tered Oantral  Labor  Union  exists  to  that 
tody  for  investigation  and  approval. 

Sec.  5.  Certificates  of  affiliatioa  shall  not 
be  granted  by  State  Federations  of  Liabor. 
That  power  is  vested  solely  in  the  Bxeentive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^- 
bor  and  the  Executive  officera  of  National 
and  International  Unions  affiliated  therewith. 

Sec.  6.  Fraternal  delegates  attending  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  shall  ba  entitled  to  all  the  rirhta  ef 
delegates  from  Central  Bodies. 

ARTICLE  XV — General  Rules  OoTemiag 
Departments  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Leber:  faction  1.  For  the  greater  doTelep- 
ment  of  the  labor  movement,  departments 
subordinate  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  to  be  established  from  tine  1^ 
time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  or  of  its  Bxeentive 
Council,  may  be  deemed  advisable.  Eaeh 
department  is  to  manage  and  finanee  its 
own  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  To  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
any  department,  organisations  «li^ble  to 
join  it  must  first  be  and  remain  in  afflliatien 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  8.  To  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
Local  Councils  or  Railway  System  Federa- 
tions of  departments.  Local  Unions  are  re- 
quired to  be  part  of  affiliated  National  or 
Irtemattonal  Unions  affiliated  to  depart 
ments,  or  diroctly  affiliated  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Said  Local  Unions 
shsll  first  be  and  remain  in  affiliation  to  Cen- 
tral Labor  Unions  chartered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  4.  The  fundamental  laws  and  pro- 
cedure of  each  department  are  to  conform 
to,  and  be  administered  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  laws  and  procedure  goveminr  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  No  Depart- 
ment, Local  Council  or  Railway  System  Fed- 
eration of  same  shall  enact  laws,  mles,  or 
regulations  in  conflict  with  the  laws  and 
procedure  of  the  American  Federation  of 
jisbor,  and  in  the  event  of  change  of  laws 
acd  procedure  of  the  latter.  Department. 
Local  Councils,  and  Railway  System  Federa- 
tions are  to  change  their  laws  and  proce- 
dure to  conform  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  Each  department  to  be  considered 
the  official  irethod  of  the  American  Feders 
tion  of  Labor  for  transacting  the  portion  of 
its  business  indicated  by  the  name  of  the 
department,  in  consequence  of  which  affili- 
ated and  eligible  orgsnizations  shonld  be 
part  of  their  respective  departments  and 
should  comply  with  their  sctions  and  deci- 
sions, subject  to  appeal  therefrom  to  Um 
Fxecutive  Council  and  the  conventions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Wbea 
sn  organ ixation  has  interet^ts  in  departments 
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other  than  the  one  of  its  principal  affiliation, 
in  ivhich  it  shall  pay  per  capita  tax  npon 
itg  entire  membership,  it  is  to  be  reprc»sented 
in  and  paj  per  capits  tax  to  the  other  d« 
partments  upon  .the  number  of  members 
whose  occupation  A  come  under  such  other 
departments,  but  this  in  no  instance  shall 
be  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  membership 
upon  which  it  pays  per  capita  tax  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec.  6.  Departments  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  are  to  hare  their  head* 
S carters  located  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
K  0.,  and  if  possible  in  the  same  building 
with  the  headquart'jrs  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  unless  there  are  reasons 
to  the  contrary  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Sec.  7.  Departments  of  the  Ameriean  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  shall  hold  their  conTentions 
immediately  befoi^d  or  after  the  conTentlon  of 
the  American  Federatioi  of  Labor  and  in  the 
same  city  where  the  eouTention  of  the  Ameri- 
can IVdderation  of  Labor  is  held,  at  which 
time  and  place  their  Uws  and  procedure 
shall   be  made  to  conform  to  the  laws   and 

£rocedure  of  the  Ameriean  Federation  of 
abor  and  to  go  into  effteet  the  first  day  of 
August  immediately  following,  to  conform  to 
the  date  when  the  Uws  and  procedure  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  go  into  eifeet. 
For  reasons  of  transportation,  expedienry 
and  the  methods  of  representation  the  Bail- 
way,  Metal  Trades  and  Mining  Departments 
icay  hold  eonrentions  at  other  dates  and 
places,  and  in  that  ewit  said  departments 
sball  authorise  their  exeeutWe  boaros  to  have 
said  departments'  laws  eonform  to  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  this  section. 

See.  8.  The  ExeeutiTe  Oouneil  of  each  de- 
partment shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
seren  members,   including  the  executiTe  offi- 


cer or  officers  thereof.  This  not  to  apply  to 
or  intosrfere  with  the  procedure  on  tlus  sub- 
ject found  to  be  essential  in  the  Railway 
Department. 

8ec.  9.  The  officers  of  esch  department 
shall  report  to  the  Evecutiye  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  de- 
partment has  conformed  to  the  laws,  pro- 
cedure and  actions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  they  affect  each  depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  IQ.  In  the  Buildinr  Trades  Depart- 
ment (on  ibd  basis  of  its  Taw  of  1918),  or- 
ganizations having  seven  or  more  delegates, 
each  such  delegate  shall  on  roll  call  be  en- 
titled to  two  votes.  A  roll  call  shall  b« 
held  upon  the  demand  of  one-fourth  of  all 
delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  ac- 
oapted  and  who  have  been  seated  in  the 
conventions. 

Sec.  11.  The  officers  of  the  various  depart- 
ntonts  shall  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
Executive  Oouneil  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  the  work  done  by  their  depart- 
ment, and  its  general  (conditions. 

Sec.  12.  At  all  regular  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Opuncil  of  the  Ameriean  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  there  shall  be  present,  during 
seme  period  of  the  Council  meeting,  the 
exveutive  offieer  or  officers  of  each  depart- 
ment, to  take  up  with  the  Council  matters 
that  may  be  of  mutual  interest. 

See.  18.  A  page  of  each  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  to  be  available  to  and  to 
be  used  by  each  department  for  official  re* 
port  or  for  publication  of  some  su»>iect  iden 
tified  with  tne  department,  each  department 
to  designate  its  officer  to  submit  the  report. 

ARTICLE  XYI — ^Amendmpnts:  This  Con- 
stitution can  be  amended  or  altered  only  ai 
a  regular  session  of  the  Convention  and  to 
do  so  it  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 


DELEGATES  TO  1918  CONVENTION 


Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association 
of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators — Joseph  A. 
Mullaney,  15  11th  Street,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  workers.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America — ^A.  A.  Myrup, 
810  Bash  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  HI.: 
Peter  Beisri,  New  Club  Hall,  18th  and 
Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  C. 
Sehneider,   29  Oakland   St.,   Salem,   Mass. 

Barbers*  International  Union,  Journeymen — 
Frank  X.  Noschang,i  222  E.  Michigan 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Jacob  Fischer, 
222  B.  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis  Ind.; 
Jas.  C.  ShanessT,  222  Michigan  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  M.  Feider,  Labor 
Temple,  Los  Axigeles,  Cal.;  C.  F.  Foley, 
420  N.  Second  St.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  Inter- 
national Alliance— Thomas  Noonan,  2  El- 
ton St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of — 
James  W.  Kline,  1285  Transportation 
Bidg..  608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  Wm.  F.  Kramer,  1285  Transportation 
Bldg..  608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.;  W.  O.  Powlesland,  250  Beatrice  St., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  Amer- 
ica,    Brotherhood     of — J.     A.     Franklin, 


Rooms  1  A  2,  Law  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Kans;  Louis  Weyand,  Rooms  1  A  2,  Law 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Kans.;  Chas.  F.  Soott. 
417  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas. 
McGowan,  2104  8d  Ave^  Book  Island,  Dl.; 
Dan  McKillop,  214  Jefferson  St.,  Seattle, 
Waah. 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of — 
A.  P.  Sovey,  222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.;  Walter  N.  Roddick,  222  B. 
Michigan   St.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union — CoUis 
Lovely,  246  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chas.  L.  Baine,  246  Summer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  F.  Grant,  65  Battles  St., 
Brockton,  Mass.;  Mary  Noonan,  1827 
Bason  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frederick  C. 
Schmidt,* 988   Bank   St.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, International  Union  of  the  United — 
John  Sullivan,  25  Third  Ave..  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  Albert  J.  Kugler,  167  Bergen  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Proebstle.  2847 
Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Joseph  Oberg- 
fell.  2847  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  John 
Rader,  2847  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  Ameriea — ^Wm.  J. 
Bowen,    University     Park     Bldg.,     Indian- 
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apolii,   Ind.;    Thos.  R.   Preece,   University 
P.Ark  Bldg.,  Indiftnapoiis,  Ind.;  Wm.  Dob- 
son,   University   Park  Bldg.,    Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Malcolm  Geddes,  828  Van  Bureu  St., 
St.    Paul,    Minn.;    John    J.    Corcoran,    858 
So.  Hamlin  Ave.,   Chicago,  111.;  Walter  V. 
Price,    174   St.   Nicliolas   Ave.,   New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Brick    and    Clay    Workers    of    America,    the 
United — ^Frank      Butterworth,      166      W. 
Washington  St.,  Suite  700,  Chicago,  111. 
Bridge  and  Structural,  Iron  Workers'   Inter- 
national  Association — J.   £.    MoClory,   804 
Americnn  Central  Lite  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;    Sam    Tobin,    804    American    Central 
Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  P.  J.  Mor- 
rin,  804  American  Central  Life  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind.;    F.   M.   Ryan,   804   Amer- 
ican Central  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Broom   and   Whisk   Makers'    Union,   Interna- 
tional—Will   R.    Boyer.    851    King    Place. 
Chicago,  111. 
Camven  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
—Martin   F.   Ryan,   503   Hall   Bldg.,   Kan- 
sas   City,    Mo.;    Fred    Schnorr,    503    Hall 
Bldg.,    Kansas    City,    Mo.;    Venner  Ander- 
son, 503  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  O. 
.;.  Shoemaker,  Box  No.  526,  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas;   Theodore  Thompson,  Route  4,  Box 
No.   87,   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
C&rpenters   find  Joiners  of  America,   Unitiad 
Brotherhood   of — ^Wm.   L.   Hutcheson,   Car- 
penters'   Bldg.,    222   E.   Michigan    St.,   In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters' 
Bldg.,   222   £.   Michigan   St.,   Indianapolis. 
Ind.;   0.  E..  Woodbury,   448   East  48d  St., 
Chicago,    111.;    T.   M.   Guerin,    290    Second 
Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;   E.  W.  Van  Duyn,  617 
Franklin    Ave.,    Dcs    Moinen,    Iowa;    Bob 
White,    1002    West     21st     St.,     Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  J.  A.  Ross,  818  Oakwood  St., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.;   P.  H.   McCarthy,   Merch- 
ants Bunk      Building,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Cigarmakerb'    Inlemational    Union   of   Amer- 
ica— Q.  W.  Perkins,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111.;  Samuel  Gompers,  A.  F.  of  L. 
Bldg.,     Washington,     D.     C;     J.     Mahlon 
Barnes,    355    N.    Tenth    St.,    Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  W.  A.  Campbell.  Care  of  G.  W.  Per- 
kins. 440  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill,;  R, 
8.  Sexton,   Care  of  G.  W.  Perkins,  440  S. 
Dearborn    St.,    Chicago,    111. 
Clerks,    Brotherhood    of    Railway — James    J. 
Forrester,    Room    407    A.    F.   of   L.    Bldg., 
Washington,    D.    C;    Rose   Yates.    30   Bel 
mont    St..     Worcester,     Mass.;     Fred     W. 
Smith.  687  Simpson  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
H.   C.   Reeves,   Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Of- 
fice,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Clerks'    International   Protective   Association, 
Retail— E.  E.  Baker.   182  E.  St.  Clair  St.. 
New   Philadelphia,   Ohio;    H.    J.    Conwav. 
Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  W. 
G.  Desepte,  2940  16th  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 
Coopers'     International    Union    of    N.     A. — 
Andreti     C.    Hughes.     1012    Boylston     St., 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  James  J.  Doyle. 
615   South  St.,  Roslindale,   Mass. 
Dismond      Workers'      Protective      Union      of 
America — Andries    Meyer,     323    Washine- 
ton    St.,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
Electrical  Workers  of  America.   International 
Brotherhood     of — .las.     P.     Noon  an,     408 
Reisch    Bldg.,    Springfield,    111.;    Martin    T. 
Joyce.     427     Old     South     Bldg.,     Boston. 
Mass.;  Jas.  J.  Mc Andrews.   175  W.  Wash- 
Vi^^J^  ^®*'    Chicago.    111. ;    Frank    Fisher, 
122^   OEp'tcl  St..  Charleston.  W.  Va.;   C. 


E.    Brissman,    75    W.    7th    St..     St,     Paul. 

Minn. 
Elevator    Constructors,    International     Unioa 

of---Frank  Feeney,  708  S.  52d  St..    Phila 

delphia.    Pa. 
FXigineers'    Beneficial   Association    of    the  U 

8.    of    A..     National     Marine — ^William    8 

Brownfi    356    Ellicott    Sq.    Bld^..     BnfTalo. 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and 
Operatme — ^Milton  Snellings.  6884  Yal© 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Jas.  O.  Hannahan 
6384  Yale  Ive  Ohicw,  HI.;  Herman  m! 
Comerford,  696  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Massj  B.  L.  Bdgerton,  212  Poat-SUnd- 
ard  Bldg.,    Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

Engravers'  Union  of  North  America.  Inter- 
national     Pl«oto— Matthew      Woll.        6111 

3?i!l^^  ,?*•'  Cl»ic»«o.  m. ;   Peter  J     Brady 
923  ^^litscr  Bldg.,  New  York.   N.   YT  " 
Federal  Employes,  National  Federation   of— 
E.   J.    Newmyer,   409    A.    F.  of  It.    Bld« 

4015  Chestnut  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo  • 
Chas.  P.  Nagl,  480  Federal  Bldi.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  ^  • 

Fire  Fighters,  International  Asaoeiatioa  of— 
Thomas  G.  Spellacy,  546  Brandywine 
Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y  ;  Owen  C.  Dunn 
Fire  Headquarters,  St.  Paul,  Minn  * 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Sta- 
tionary— Timothy  Healy.  211  Eaat  isth 
St..  New  York,  k  Y.;  C.  L.  Shamp  86 'T 
No.  24th  St..  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Joa&h  V 
Morton.   156  W.  Washington   St.,    Chieasci 

Avei.'arl'N.^r'^^"     "'    ^O^^ 
FoundrV  Employes.   Nation.il  Brotherhood  of 
—A.  R.  Linn.  810  Chestnut  St..   St.  I^onU 
Mo.  * 

Pur  Workers'  Union  of  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
International— Philip  A.  Silberst^in  291 
Stockton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.-  MoSJ 
Kaufman.  747  E.   182d   St..  Bronx    NY 

Garment    Workers    of    America.    tTnited-^T" 

A.  Rickert.    Morrison  Hotel.   Chicaso     111  • 

B.  A.  Larger,  Room  117  B  ble  Honae'  N«w 

7°'J;.N-  X'    J°^»°   J-   Manning.    A    >o^ 
L.  Bldg     Washington.  D.  C. ;    Mar^pet  C 
Datey.  Room  117  Bible  House.  Kew  York 
N.    Y.;    Frank    Doyle.    Room     117     Bible 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y.  «ioip 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  International 
Ladies — Benjamin  Schlesinger,  81  Unior 
Square.  New  York  City:  Jacob  Heller    117 

¥;^'^'^®T!:,'^*»'^'    N.    Y.;    Max    oiren- 
stein     7   W.   21st    St..   New  York,    N    Y  • 

;V-  i^P?*^*'    Lincoln    Park,    New    Je'raey* 
M.  Friedmin    16  W.  2l8t  St.,  New  Ybrk 

York  • 'City.  '^*  *^  ^'  ^^""^  ®*"   ^^'^ 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U 
S.  and  Canada — .Tohn  A.  Voll,  lOOS.fi 
Colonial  Trust  Bid?..  Philadelphia.  Pa  • 
John  W.  Clifton,  201  W.  Grant  St.'" strei* 
tor  111.;  Thomas  W.  Eanws,  517  N  Sec- 
ond  St..  Millville.  N.  J.  '    «•   Bee 

Glass    Workers'     Union.    American     Flint— 
Wm.   P.    Clarke.    738   Ohio  Bldg..    Toledo 
Ohio:  John  F.  Kennedy,  212  N.  Henrr  St  * 
Brooklyn     N.    Y.:    John    B.    O'BhS?     N* 
Myrtle   Ave..   Vineland.    N.   .T.  *    ^' 

Glass     Workers,     National     Window J      M 

Neenan      419     Electriv    Bldg.,    OleTeland.* 
Ohio :   J.  G.   Montross.  Utica.  Ohio. 

Glove  Workers'   Union  of  America.  Tntema- 

s'^^cTii'a^'lir^^*^''     '«*    ^-'^^    <^^^ 
""ir'^m^^lr'  Tj"e!!!?a*i^er^Du\^S!"**SS 
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School    St.,   Quincy,   Mass.;    Alexander  W. 
KuBsell,    21    Oilmore    St.,    Quincy,    Maas. ; 
Joaeph   D.   Will,   856   N.   Main   St.,   Barre, 
Vt. 
Hatters    of    North    America,    United — Martiu 
Lawlor.   72   Bible  Houae,  New  York  City; 
Cornelius   F.   McCue,    251   Main   St.,    Dan 
bury.   Conn.;    Richard   M.   Humphrey,   980 
Lafayette   Aw.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Hod  Carriers,   Builders   and  Common   Labor- 
ers'   Union   of   America.    International — D. 
D'Alessandro,      25      School      St.,     Quincy, 
Maas-:    J.    B.    Etchison,    120    North    Noble 
St.,    Indianapolis,    Ind.;    J.    V.    Moreschi, 
1055    North   Richmond    St.,    Chicago,    III.; 
John    Carley,    310    Prospect    Ave,    Cleve- 
land,   Ohio;    W.    P.    Dwyer,    200    Gu'errero 
St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 
licrse  Shoers  of  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Interna- 
tional    Union     of     Journeymen — -John     r. 
Kane,     4480    W.   Jackson   Blvd..    Chicago, 
i;i.;    Hubert   S.   Marshall^    707   Second  Xu 
tio^al   Bank   Bldg.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Hotel    and    Restaurant    Employes'     Interna- 
tional   \Iliance   and   Bartondors'    Intv*-na&- 
tionl    League    of    America — Edward    Flore, 
375  Oak  St..   Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  Jere  L.  Svl 
livan.  610  Commercial  Tribune  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:    Thomas    S.   Farrell,  1986  E. 
83rd  St.,   Suite  6,  Cleveland,  Ohio;   Eman- 
uel     Kowlaski,      10  4      Reynolds      Arcade. 
Rochester,    N.  Y.;    John   J.   McDevitt,    026 
N.    Broad   St..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Iron,    Steel   and   Tin   Workers,   Amalgamated 
Asaociation  of — John  Williams.   Room  506 
House  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  John  J.  Sul- 
livan.  918    141th   St.,   E.  Chicago.   Ind. 
La  re   Operatives  of   America.   The   Charterad 
Society  of  Amalgamated — Dsvid  L."  Gould. 
545  W^st  Lehigh  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Lathers.   International  Union  of  wood,  Wire 
and     Metal — ^William     J.     McSorl«y,     401 
Superior    Bldg.,    Cleveland.    Ohio;    Joseph 
H.    Duty,    Room    5,    Labor   Temple,    Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
Laundrv     Workers*     Iivtemational     Union — 
James  F.  Brock,  P.  O.  Box  11,   Station   1, 
Troy,   N.  Y. 
Leather      Workers,       Unit«>d.      International 
Union — W.    E.    Bryan,    504    Postal    Bldg.. 
KauRSR    City,    Mo. 
Lettvr    Carriers,    National    Association    of — 
Edward    J.    Grinor.    Kenois   Bldg..    Washing- 
ton. D.  C;  John  T.  Mcgavln.  3114  Wood- 
bum    Ave..    Cincinnati,    Ohio:    Charles    D. 
Duffy,   884  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park.  HI.: 
L.    E.    Swartz.    1200   Seventh    Ave..    North 
Nashville,   Tenn. 
Lithographers'    International    Protective    and 
Beneficial  Assn.   of  tlva  U.   S.   and   Canada 
— Philip  Bock    499  Chestnut  St..  Brooklyn 
N.    Y. :    Leopold    Buxbaum.    5021    Indiana 
Ave..  Chicago,  HI. 
Longshoremen's   Associafion,   International — 
Thomas  V.  O'Connor.  704  Brisbsne  Bldg., 
Buffalo.     N.     Y. :     Thomas     P.     Woodland. 
2908     Fourth      St..     New     Orleans,      La.: 
George  F.  Freitas.  217  Lawrence  St.,  San- 
dusky. Ohio:   Simon  P.  O'Brfen,  281   Cum- 
berland  Ave..   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 
Machinists,     International     Association    of — 
Wm.   H.   .Johnston.   Room   300   .\.   F.  of  L. 
Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. :   A.  O.  Wharton. 
Ghio  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo  :  Jas.  O'Connell. 
Room  402   A.  F.  of  L.  Bide..  Washineton, 
D.  C.  :Tho8.  J.  Savage,  Room  310  A.  F.  of 
L.  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. :  Jas.  .\.  Tay- 
lor,  Labor  Temple,    Seattle.   Wash.:    Thos. 
Van   Lear,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
ITaintenance  of  Way  Employes,  International 


Brotherhood  of — F.   H.  Fljozdal,   57   P^arl 
St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,   Canada;   F.  Finnson, 
27  Putnam  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Marble,    Slate  and   Stone  Polishers,   Rubbers 
and      Sawyers,      Intl.      Association      of — 
Stephen  C.  Hogan,  446  E.  149th  St.,  New 
York,    N.    Y. 
Maaters,    Mates    and    Pilots,    American   Asso- 
ciation   of — John    H.    Pruett,    428  VS    49th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Meat    Ciitteis    and   Butcher   Workinen   of   N. 
A.,    Aiaalgamated — -John    P.    Hart,    York- 
ville,   N.  Y.;  Dennis  Lane,   166    W.  Wash 
ington    St.,    Chicago,    111.;    Fred    Schn^idt, 
4146    Osceola    St.,    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    Tim- 
othy McCreabh,   653   Kaunas  Ave.,   Kansas 
City,   Kans. 
Metal      Workers'       International       Alliance, 
Amalgamated    Sheet — Jonn   J.   Hynes.   407 
Nelson    Bldg..     F'ansas    City.     Mo.;    Thos. 
Redding,  5019  W^ashington  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
111.;    Jas.    T.     Moriarty,     9     Appleton    St., 
Boston.    Mas!9. ;    Jas.    J.    Ryan,    522    South 
Hnlsted  St ,  Chicago,  II'. 

Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Interna- 
tional Union  of — Chas.  H.  Mo>er,  509 
Denhanj  Bldsr..  Denver.  Colo.:  Wm.  Dav- 
idson. New  t^env^r,  B.  C.  Canada;  Pat- 
rick Delonghery,  care  of  Box  229,  Butte, 
Mont.;  Joseph  P.  Cannon,  148  West  8l6t 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United — ^Frank 
J.  Hayes,  11C6  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  John  P.  White,  1109 
Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
William  Green.  1107  Merchants  Rank 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  H.  Wal- 
ker, 802  Workman  Bldg.,  Springfield.  III.; 
Frank  Farrington,  508  Farmers'  Bark 
Bldg.,  Springfeld.  III.;  John  Moore,  77 
Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus.  Ohio:  John  L. 
Lewis,  1109  Merchants  Bank  Bldg..  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.;  John  T.  Dempsey.  512 
Miller  Bldg.,   Scranton,   Pa. 

Moid«rs'  Union  of  N.  A.,  International — 
Jos.  F.  Valentin'),  Commercial  Tribune 
Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  John  P.  Frey. 
Box  No.  699,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Daniel 
Regan.  Sunnyvale,  Cal;  Arthur  Bums, 
Labor  Temple.  Portland.  Oreg. ;  J.  W. 
Mara.   180   Endicott   St.,   Worcester.   Mass. 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of — Jos.  N. 
Weber.  110-112  W.  40th  8t..  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Owen  Miller.  3535  Pine  St..  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Jos.  F.  Winkler.  166  W.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago.;  D.  A.  Carey,  170 
Montrose   Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,   Canada. 

Painters'  Decorators  and  Pap«»rhangers  of 
A.,  Brotherhood  of — Geo.  F.  TIedrick. 
Drawer  99.  Lafayette.  Ind. :  J.  C.  Skemp, 
Drawer  99.  Lafayette.  Ind.:  P.  J.  Guerin. 
818  4th  St..  Troy.  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  McKeon, 
Box  No.  571.  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  .John  .1. 
Lynch;  23a  Grove  St.,  M'^dford.  Hillside. 
Mass.:  A.  Avins.  138-40  E.  112th  St..  New 
York.   N.  Y. 

Paper  Makers.  International  Brotherhood  of 
— .T.  T.  Carey.  127  North  Pearl  St..  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.:  Geo.  J.  Schneider.  941  State 
St..    Appleton.    Wis. 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America — 
Jas.  A.  Wilson.  Rooms  1008-9  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Jas. 
L.  Gemon,  411  Albemarle  Road.  Brook- 
lyn.  N.   Y. 

Pavers.  Rammermen,  Flaj?  Layers.  Bridge 
and  Stone  Curb  Setters.  International 
Union  of — Edward  I  Hannah.  249  E.  57th 
St.,    Nww  York.    N.   Y. 

Pcving  Cutters'   Union  of  the   United  States 
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of  Aflieriea  and  Oftond* — Carl   Berfitrom, 
Box  27.  Albion.  N.  Y. 

Piano  and  Organ  Workera*  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. Ii«t! — Clias.  Dold.  166  W.  Waabinr 
ton  St.,  Boom  610,  Chicago,  HI. 

Plasterers'  International  Aaaociation  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  Operatire — ^Ed.  J.  Mc- 
Givem,  Castell  Bldg.,  MiddKBtown,  Ohio: 
John  Donlin,  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg..  Waahing- 
ton,  D.  C;  Chris  Hede,  008  W.  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago.  HI.*  Thomaa  George,  1821 
Ruasell  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Plnmbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  United  Assn.  of — John  R.  Alpine, 
411  Boah  IVmple  of  Masic,  Chicaco,  111.; 
Thomaa  6.  Kearney,  64  W.  Randolph  St.. 
Chicago,  HI.:  Charles  Anderson,  Uilion 
Labor  lemple.  Pittabnrgh,  Pa  ;  Charles  M. 
Ran,    126   W.   Randolph   St.,   Chicago,   HI. 

rdishers.  Metal,  International  Union — ^W. 
*V.  Britton,  408  Neave  Building.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  George  Leary,  408  Ve9^\t 
^Idg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  H.  C.  Diohl, 
11528  Harvard  Ave..  W.  Pullman  Sta- 
tion,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Postal  Employes,  National  Federation  of — 
Tho«.  F.  Flaherty,  Room  400,  A.  F.  of  L. 
Bldg.,   Washington.   D.   C. 

Potters.  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
— ^Edward  Menge,  Box  No.  6,  East  Liver- 
pool. Ohio:  Will  T.  Blake,  Box  No.  84, 
East  I  iverpool.  Ohio. 

Printers  and  Color  Kixers  of  the  U.  S.,  Ma- 
chine, Natl.  Assoeiation  of — Patrick  E. 
Lyons,  884  Trenton  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Printers'  Union  of  N.  A..  Intl.  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate — ^Daniel  Hassott,  2024  I  St. 
N.   w.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants*  Union  of 
N.  A.,  International — Geo.  L.  Berry, 
Pressmen's  Home.  Tenn.:  Wm.  H.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.;  Chas.  O. 
Isaacson.  148  W.  G<3orge  St.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  Thomas  Yould,  Pressmen's  Home, 
Tenn.;  Chas.  L.  Strunk,  495  St.  Anthony 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of 
the  U.  8.  and  Canada,  Intl.  Brotherhood  of 
— John  P.  Burke,  P.  O.  Drawer  K.  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.;  Herbert  W.  Sullivan,  Main 
St..  Orono.  Me.;  Maurice  LaBelle,  P.  O. 
Box  268.  Sturgeon  Falls.  Ont.,  Canada. 

Quarry  Workers*  International  Union  of 
N.  A. — ^Fred  W.  Suitor,  Scampini  Bldg.. 
Barre,  Vt. 

Railway  Employes  of  America.  Amal.  Assn. 
of  Street  and  Electric — W.  D.  Mahon,  104 
East  High  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wm.  Quin- 
Ian,  882-884  S.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
m.;  P.  T.  Sheehan,  167  Copeland  St.. 
Camp«Ilo,  Mass.;  Michael  J.  Cahill,  125 
Illinois  St..  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Railway  Mail  Association — ^William  M.  Col- 
lins, 60.4  Colorado  Bldg..  Washington,  D. 
C:  Walter  J.  Brown.  1891  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Allston.  Mass.;  James  R.  McCoy, 
1829  Benton  Boulevard,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

Roofers.  Composition.  Damp  and  Waterproof 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Intl. 
Brotherhood  of — ^Heury  Sands,  846  Sussex 
Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Roofers'  Union  of  America.  International 
Slate  and  Tile— J.  M.  Gavlak.  8648  W. 
47th    St..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

Seamen's  Union  of  America.  International — 
Andrew  Furuseth.  57  Clay  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cat.:  Paul  Scharrenberflr.  Under- 
wood   Bldg..    525    Market    St..    San    Fran- 


cisco, Cal.;  Patrick  Flynn.  58  Ooounereaat 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  John  Vsttee 
Thompson,  49  Clay  8t^  San  Franeiaeo. 
Cal.;  Oscar  Carlson.  40  Burling  Slip,  N«w 
York.   N.  Y. 

Signalmen  of  America.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road— D.  W.  Helt.  588  S.  ICarkot  St., 
Shamokin,    Pa. 

Rpii^ncrs'  International  Union — ^U?ban  Flem 
ing,    138   Lyman   St.,  Holyoke.    Mass. 

Stage  Employes  of  America.  Intematioiuil 
Alliance  of  Theatrical — Chas.  C.  Sh.%7.  107 
West  46th  St.,  N«w  York.  N.  T.;  Lester 
G.  Doihver,  107  West  46th  8t^  Nev 
York,  X.  1.;  John  J.  Barry.  86  Draper 
St.,  Dorchester,  Masii. ;  John  Snares,  1484 
N.  Garrison  Ave.,  St.  lA>uis.  Mo. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgem^n.  Intematioiial 
Brotherhood  of — ^W.  M.  W«la1^  Room  808. 
39  Cortland  St.,  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypeni'  Union  of  N. 
A.,  International — Charles  A.  Snnurar 
.3110  Olive  St..  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.;  J.  iW 
mont   Frey,   The  News.  Indianapolis.    Ind. 

Stonecutters'  Association  of  North  Ameriea. 
Journeymen — Sam  Griggs,  528  Am.  Con- 
tra! Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Wal- 
ter W.  Drayer,  528  Am.  Oantral  Life 
Bldg..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stove  Mounters'  International  Union — ^W.  L. 
Funder  Burk,  1210  Jefferson  Ato..  Sast* 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Svritchmen's  Union  of  North  America- 
Samuel  E.  Heberling,  826  Brisbane  Bids 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thos.  Cloh»s8y.  7207  Peo- 
ria St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Jaa.  B.  OoBBon. 
Room  600.  164  W.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Tailors'    Union    of    America.    Joumeirmeii 

Thos.  Sweeney,  Cor.  E.  67th  St.  ana  Stony 
Island  Ave.,  Chicago.  Dl.;  John  B.  Ijen- 
non,  Bloomington.  ill.;  D.  G.  Big^.  eomer 
E.  67th  St.  and  Stony  Island  Ato..  Chi- 
cago, Dl. 

Teachers,  American  Federation  of — Charles 
B.  Stillman,  1620  Labs  Ave..  Wilmette. 
Dl. 

Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Help- 
ers of  America.  International  Brotherhood 
of — ^Danirl  J.  Tobin,  222  E.  Michiftan  St., 
Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Thomas  L.  Hughes 
222  E.  Michigan  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 
William  A.  Neer,  166  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  John  M.  Gillespie,  170  W 
Brooklinv  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  James  Wil- 
son,  586   Bryant   St.,    San  Francisco.    Oal. 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railroad — H.  B.  Per- 
ham.  Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  B. 
Bode.  50  Tudor  St.,  Cheslea.  ICass  * 
Leonard  J.  Ross.  457  Wellington  Ato., 
AuDurr,  P..  1.;  Owen  D.  Gorman,  ICank, 
Ga. 

Telegraphers'    Union   of  Ameriea,   The   Com- 
mercial— S.  J.  Konenkamp,  660  Transpor 
tation  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

TVaxtile  Workers  of  America,  United — John 
Golden.  86  Bible  House,  New  York.  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Sara  A.  Conboy.  86  Bible  House. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  F.  MelCahon, 
762  Atwells  Ave.,  Providence,'  R.  I. 

Tile  layers'  and  Helners'  Int'l.  Union. 
Ceramic.  Mosaic  and  Encaustic— James  J. 
Daly.  17  Welling  St.,  Astoria.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Tip  Printers.  International  Brotherhood  of — 
Louis  A.  B.  Agethen,  547  Chauneey  St., 
Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union — ^A. 
Mc  Andrew.  2002  Wayland  Ave.,  Norwood. 
Ohio. 
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Toimel    and   Sabwsj   Oonstmcton'    Intems- 

tional     Union — ^ThomM    J.     OortU,     8067 

Hall  ATe.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TypognphicAl  Union,  International — ^Maz  8. 

HaTOS,    070    ParkwQod    Drlre,    Olereland, 

Ohio ;  Frank  Morriaon,  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.   0.;    unfh    Stevenaon,    07 

LautT    Are.,    Toronto,    Ont.,    Oanada:   J. 

W.  Hays,  640-650  Newton  Claypoo^  BIdg., 

Indianapolis.  Ind.;  B.  O.  Brady,  640  New- 

ton  Claypool  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Upholsterers'    International  Union   of  K.   A. 

—James  H.  Hatch,  220  E.  67th  St.,  New 

York,   N.  Y. 
White   Bats   Actors*     Union    of    Amnriea — 

Harry    Mioantford,    678    Broa^ay,    NeSr 

York,   N.   Y. 
Georgia  State  Federation  of  Labor — ^Loule  P. 

Marquardt. 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor — John  P. 

McOrath,    1855    Ledlie    Are.,    Springfield, 

111. 
Indiana  State  Fe<toration  of  Labor — Shubert 

Sebree,    2615   N.    11th    St.,    Terre   Haute. 

Ind. 
Maryland-District  of  Colnmbia  Federation  of 

Labor — Joseph  T.  Toone,   606   5th  St.  N. 

W.,  Washington,   D.  0. 
Massachusetts   State  Federation   of  Labor — 

P.   Harry   Jennings,    087  Washington    St., 

Boston,    Mass. 
Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor — ^E.  O. 

Hall.    4124    Bryant    Are.,    South,    Minne- 
apolis.  Minn. 
Missouri    State  Federation  of   Labor-^.   L. 

Wines,    Room    7,    Rock    Island   Bldg.,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Montana  State  Federation  of  Labor — M.  M. 

Donoghue.  581  Diamond  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 
N«w  York   State  Federation  of  Labor — Jas. 

P.   Holland,    211   E.  45th   St.,   New  York 

City. 
North  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor — S. 

8.  McDonald,  518  Gotten  wood  St.,  Grand 

Forks,  N.  D. 
Ohio     State     Federation     of     Labor — James 

Boyle,   217   W.    Twelfth     St.,    Oineinnati. 

Ohio. 
Oklahoma  State  Federation  of  Labor — ^Edgar 

Fenton,   Oklahoma  Oity,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon   State    I>9deration    of    Labor — E.   ^. 

Stack.    412    Stock    Exchange   Bldg.,    Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania    State    Federation    of    Labor— 

Michael   Ba^en,    Suterrille,   Pa. 
Porto   Rico,   Free    Indention     of    Working- 
men — Santiago     Iglesias,     Box     270,     San 

Juan,    Porto  Rico. 
Tennessee  State  Federation  of  labor — Jerrr 

Williams,    816    Third    Are.,    North,    Nash 

▼ille,  Tenn. 
Texjis  State  Federation  of  Labor — ^Harry  L. 

Spenewr.   Box   408,   Houston,   Texas. 
Virginia    State   Federation    of   Labor — J.    R. 

Olinedinst,   Newport  News.  Ya. 
Walshington    State    Fede^tion    of    Labor — 

Robert    H.    Harlin,     Box     1285,     Tacoma. 

Wash. 
Wisconsin  State  Federstion  of  Labor — ^Fra^k 

J.  Weber.  Room  206  Brisbama  Hall,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Aberdeen,    S.    D..     Central     Labor    Union — 

Mathias    N.    Ohristensen.    114    South    Sec- 
ond St.,  Aberdeen,  8.  D. 
Ashland,     Wis.,     Central     Labor     Council — 

Frank  Wiess,   807   St.  Clair  St.,  Ashlsnd. 

Wis. 
Atlanta,    Oa.,    ^»deration    of    Trades — ^Wm. 

Van   Houten,    181   Plum   St.,   Atlanta.   Oa. 


Augusta,  Oa.,    Federation    of    Trades — Max 

wilk.  The  Labor  Reriew,  Aususta,  Oa. 
Baltimore,   Md.,  Federation   of  Labor — John 

H.    Ferguson,    2715    Jefferson    St.,    BaUi 

more,  Md. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil— ^Mrs.    Goldie    M.    Spencer,    608   Ward 

Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Iiellinghaoi,  Wash.,  Clentral  Labor  Council — 

Emil    Hoof,    1485    Franklin    St.,    Belling- 

bam.    Wash. 
Billings,  MoBt»  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 

— Stephen  Elr,  Billings,  Mont. 
Bismarck,   N.    D.,    Trades    and    Labor    As- 

wambly— Frank    MUhoUan,    622    First    St.. 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Eloomington,     HI.,    Trades    and    Labor  As- 
sembly— ^Mrs.    J.    M.    Patterson,    500   E. 

Monroe  St.,  Bloomington,  HI. 
Boston,   Maas.,    Central   Labor  Union — John 

F.     Sterens,    12    Ambrose    St.,     Roxbury. 

Mass. 
Eiooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Union — ^Wci. 

F.   Kehoe,   516  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Council — Jnlm 

J.  Doyle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont.,  Silrer  Bow  Trades  and  Labor 

Council — Chas.   Malloy,    P.   O.   Box    1185, 

Butte.  Mont. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Federation  of  Labor — 

R.  O.  dtewart,  care  of  D.  Morrison,  1424 

J   St.,  West,  uedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  Kanawha  Valley  Central 

Labor  Union — Chts.  Criekmore,  Box  1 106, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Chicago,   HI.,  Federation  of  Labor — ^William 

Z.   Foster,   6042    Eberhart   Are.,   Chleago, 

HI. 
Cleburne,  Tex.,  Central  Labor  Union — J.  R. 

McFaddon.    021    N.   Border  St.,    Cleburne, 

Tex. 
Clereland,  Ohio,  Federation  of  Labor — Her- 
man Derolph,  2182  E.  0th  St.,  Olereland. 

Ohio. 
CoTington,  Ky.,  Trades  and  Labor  AsaembW 

of  Kenton   A    Campbell    Counties — Harry 

V.   Dill.   Bararia  Bldg..   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Niagara   Falls,    N.    Y.,    Trades    and    Labor 

Council — ^Dsn    J.    0*Shea,    Niagara    Falls, 

N.  Y. 
Norfolk,    Va.,    Central    Labor    Union — ^Lillie 

M.   Barber,   114    West   Main    St.,   Norfolk, 

Va. 
01ynpJ!%,    Wash..    Trades    Council — Geo.    W. 

Lish.   8rd   and  Washington   Sts..  Olympia, 

Waah. 
Orange,   N.   .1..    Federated   Trades    Council-- 

Michael  F.  Greene,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ottawa,   Can..   Allied  Trades  and   Labor  As- 
sociation— P.  M.  Draper,  Box  515,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
Philadvlphia.   Pa..     Central     Labor    Union — 

Joseph  Richie.  417  Heed  Bldg.,  1211  Fil- 
bert  St.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Iron    City    Central    Trades 

Council — ^Luther  Ott,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Portland.    Oregon.    Central    Labor   Council — 

B.  .1.  Vennewitt,  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg., 

Portland.    Oreg. 
Pueblo.  Colo..  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly — 

W.  H.  Young,   121  Eaat  8th  St.,  Pueblo, 

Colo. 
Racine.    Wis..    Trades   and   Labor   Council — 

A.  J.  Linck,  486  Water  St..  Racine.  Wis. 
Roaroke.   Vs.,    Centrol     Trad*^    and    Labor 

Council — ^Dan  M.  Gayton.   Ponce   de  Leon 

Hotel,   Roanoke.  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
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Council — Richard   H.    Curran.    107   Hobart 

St.,   Kocheiter,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,     Minn.,     Trades    and    Labor    As 

sembly — John  A.  Fricke,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Rockford,     111.,     Central     Labor     Union — M. 

McGurk,    950   N.   Horsman    St.,   Rockford. 

111. 
Roundnp,    Mont.,    Central   Trades   and   Labor 

Council — Adam         Wilkinson,         Roundap, 

Mont. 
St.   Joseph,    Mo.,   Central  Labor   Council — T. 

\V.  Brand,  416  S  22nd  St.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  ^lo.,  Tr-'des  and  Labor  Union — S. 

O.     Jennings,     17 15     Missouri     Ave.,     St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Trbdes  and  I<abor  As«embly 

— Edw.   J.    Cnrrv,    895    East    0th    St.,    St. 

Paul,   Minn. 
Salem,  Oreg.,  Trades  and  Labor  Council — C. 

M.  Rynerson,   care  457   Court   St.,   baham, 

Oreg. 
Salt   L.^ke   City,   Utah,   Federation   of   Labor 

— Stephen    B.    Newman,    Shubrick    Apart* 

ments,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.,    Labor    Council — T.    A. 

Reardon,   Upper  Terrace  and  Clifton  Sts., 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 
Schen^dctady.  K.  T.,  Trades  Assembly — ^M.  J. 

Fanning,  9  Howard  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash.,   Central  Labor  Council — Jas. 

A.  Duncan,  Labor  Temple,   Seattl^,  Wash. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 

bly^Wm.    J.    Fallon,    410    West    8rd    St., 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Sioux    Falls,    S.    D..    Trades    and    Labor   As- 
sembly— Archie  Maclrollan,  1986  S.  Spring 

Ave.,   Sioux  Falls,   S.  D. 
South   Chicago,    HI..    Trades   and   Labor   As- 
sembly— ^H.    W.    Raven,     7958     Constance 

Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 
Springfield,   111..   Federation    of  Labor — ^Rob- 
ert   K.     Woodmansee,     407     Myers     Bldg., 

Springfield,   111. 
Springfield,  ^ass..    Central    Labor    Union — 

Mioha'^l  J.  Scanlan,  14  Lyndale  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 
Denver,  Cole,  Trades  and  I^abor  Assembly — 

Enrl   R.  Hoage,   2681   W.   34th  Ave.,   Den- 
ver,   Colo 
Detroit     Mich.,    Federation    of    Laboi^-Will- 

iam  Bailey,   S4  Macomb  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuqtro,   Iowa.   Trades  and  Labor  Congress 

— .1.  M.   Conley,   Dubuque.   Towa. 
Easton,    Pa.,    Central    Labor    Union — Harold 

Willi.ins,  P.  O.  Box  65,   Kaston.  Pa. 
El   Paso,   Tex..   Central  Labor  Union — G.  P. 

Hardy,   El    Paso,   Tox. 
Everett,  Wash..  Trades  Council — J.  B.  Mon- 

cur,    Royal     Hotel,     15085^     Hewitt    Ave, 

Evprett,   Wash. 
Port    VVorth,    Tex..    Trades    Asiwmbly — A.    G. 

Hutton,   Box   167,  Fort  Worth.   Tex. 
Grand  Forks,   N.   D.,   Trades   nnd   Labor  As- 

R"»mbly — Peter    Morgan,    421    Cherry    St., 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Grand    Rapicis.     Mich.,     Trader     and     Labor 

Council — Claude   O.   Taylor,    325    Ann   St.. 

Grnnd  Rapids,   Mich. 
Hamilton.    Ont.,     Can.,     Trades     and    Labor 

Council — E.    W.    A.    O'Dell,     221     Stinson 

St..    Hamilton,    Ont.,    Can. 
Hannibal.   Mo.,   Trades   and   Labor  Assembly 

— B.  F.  Brown,  Box  45,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
HillRboro.  111.,  Trades  Council — .Tohn  T.  Mc- 

G.irty.    Box,  253,   Hillsboro,    III. 
Holyoke,  Maes..  Central  Labor  Union — E.   S. 

A  Men,   214  Maple   St.,  Holyoke.   Mass. 
Roquiam,  Wash..   Trades   and  Labor  Council 
— Harry    S.    Kress,    2610    Aberdeen    Ave.. 
Hoquiam,    Wash. 


Kansaf    City,    Mo.,    Central    Labor    Ui.ion — 
John    T.    Smith,    Labor    Temple,     Kansas 
City,    Mo. 
Kensi|][gton,  111.,  Calnmet  Joint  Labor   Coun- 
cil—-Thomas    L.     Gregson,     1448     £.    69tb 
Placa,    Chicago,    HI. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Trades  and  Labor    Council 
— ^R.     G.     Knutson,     614     S     3rd     St.,  La 
Crosse,   Wis. 
Lansford,  Pa.,  Central  Labor  Union   of  Pan- 
ther Cre^k  Valley — John  B.  Breslin,  Lans 
ford.   Pa. 
Louisville,    Ky.,    United    Trades    and    Labor 
Assembly — George    C.    Burton,    9     Lincoln 
Apartments,    Louisvilha,   Ky. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Federation  of  Labor — Joseph 
H.  Brown,  740  Crandall  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Manitowoc,    Wis.,    Central    Labor    Oonneil— 
G.    H.    Thompson,    980    18th    St.,    Manito- 
woc, Wis. 
Milwaukee,   Wis.,    Federated   Trades    Oounci! 
— ^Frank   Weinheimer,   611    28rd    St.,    Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 
Minweapolis,    Minn.,   Trades   and   Labor    As- 
sembly— Nels    Nelson,    48    South    4th    St.. 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Montreal,     Que.,     Can.,     Trades  ^and     Labor 
Council — P.  J.  Ryan,  2  St.  Paul  St.,  East. 
Montreal,    Que.,    Can. 
New  l^ensington.  Pa.,  Allegheny  Valley  Cen- 
tral  Labor   Union — ^Mrs.     Fannie      Sellina, 
Central   Hotol,    New   Kensington,    Pa. 
New  York,   N.   Y.,   Central  Federated    Union 
— R.  P.  Brindell,  1890  Daly  Are.,    Bronx. 
N.  'Y. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Central  Labor  Union — 
Samuel   Ross,    109   County   St.,    N«w   Bed- 
ford,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.,    Central    Labor    Union — 
F.    T.    Chinn,    Jr.,     2121     Deleehaiae     St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Superior,  Wis.,  Trades  and  Labor  Aaaembly 
— Jas  B.  Campbell,  1809  Hughit  Ato.,  Su- 
perior,  Wis. 
Tacoma,     Wash.,     Central     Labor     Oonneil — 
Thos.  F.  Bums,  1153^4  Broadway,  Tacoma 
Wash. 
Taft,     Cal..     Central     Labor    Union — 3.     C. 

Mosher,    Tall,    Cal. 
Toronto,   Ont.,    Can ,    District   Labor    Oouneil 
— W.    F.    Bush,    62    Alton    Ave.,    Toronto. 
Ont..    Can. 
Troy,   N.   Y..   Central  Federation   of   Labor — 

James  Lcmke,   160  3rd  St..  Troy,   N.   Y. 
Vincennesi.     Ind..     Central     Labor     Union — 

Chae.   Kuhn,   Vincennes,   Ind. 
Virginia,    Minn..    Central    Labor    Union — J. 
P.   F.    S.inders,    414   8rd   St.,    8.    Virginia, 
Minn. 
Washington,    D.    C.    Central   Labor    Union — 
E.   L.   Tucker,  904  B    St.   S.  E.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Wheeling.   W.   Vs..   Ohio   Valley  Trades  and 
Labor    Assembly — ^Wra.    F.    Hahne,     4308 
Water   St.,   Wheeling,    W.   Va. 
Winona.  Minn.,  Trades  and  Labor  Council — 
P.  H.  Hester.    118    \V.   Mark   St.,   Winona, 
Minn. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  Federation  of  Labor— Oeorce 

B.   McGovern.   YonVers.   N.   Y. 
Zanesville.    Ohio.    Central    Labor    Council — 
Pat    Casey,    506     Luck     Ave..     Zanesville. 
Ohio. 
Bookkeepers.     Stenographers,     and     Account- 
ants'   Union   No.    12646 — ^Mrs.   Carl   Beck. 
243   E.  84th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Cloth   Examiners'    and   Spongers*    Union  No. 
11680 — .Tosenh  F.  Meztacapo,  1128  Broad- 
way. '  New  York   City. 
Coal    Trimmers'    Union    No.    15277 — George 
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W.  Millner,  948  Barney  St.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Cold  Drawn  Stcwl  Workers'  Union  No.  15539 
— ^Walter  Bmen,  210  5th  St.,  New  Brigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Court  Reporters'  Federation  No.  14171 — 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Harte,  Suite  501,  21  N. 
La   Salle   St.,   Chicago.   111. 

Draftsmen  and  Designers'  Union  No.  15685 
— M.  J.  Browne,  cara  Secretary  A.  Strip- 

fleman,   4955  Belle   Plaine  Ave.,   Chicago, 
U. 
Egg    Inspectors'    Union    No.    8705 — Edward 

Lampa.   735  N.  Larmie  Are.,  Chicago,   III. 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.   7426 — Miss   Mary 

Morris,  912  N.  6th  St..  Springfield,  III. 
Federal   Labor  Union   No.    11587 — Ida  Leri. 

Labor  Tempha,    Seattle,  Wash. 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  15047 — ^Frank  De- 
van  so,  916  Railroad  Ave.,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 

Mich. 
Federal    Labor    Union    No.     15214 — ^William 

B.   Oay,    1816   Chestnnt  St..   Trenton,   Mo. 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.   15284 — Robert  L. 

Hankins.    412    Hatten     Ave.,     Riea     Lake, 

Wis. 
Federal    Labor    Union    No.    15295 — ^William 

Worland.  8019  S.  Wayne  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Federal  Labor  Union   No.   15679 — Ed.    Wen- 
dell. P.  O.  Box  21,  Willisville.  Dl. 
Felt,  Panama  and   Straw  Hat  Trimmers   and 

Operators'    Union     No.     14569.     United — 

Minnie  Teitelbanm,  7  East  15th  St.,   New 

York   City. 
Felt.    Straw.   Panama.   Velvet   Hat  Trimmers 

and   Operators'    Union   No.    15850.   United 

— Alice  Scott,  845  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N.  ,T. 
Grain    Workers'     Association    Na.     11407 — 

Ernest  Bohm.   210   E.   5th    St.,   New   York 

City. 
.Tanitors'   Protective  Union  No.  15876 — Wm. 
.  Schnltze.     5015     Westminster     P)ac«,     St. 

Louis.   Mo. 
.Tanitors'    Union.    Plat.    No.    14882 — ^Wm.    F. 

Qnesse,    4732.   Indiana    Ave..    Chicago.    111. 
.Tanitors'    Unioii.    Flat.     No.     14601 — G.    W. 

Kester.    579    Selbv    Ave.,    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
Lead    Burners'    Union     No.     14951 — .Toseph 

Staunton,  58  East  83rd  St.,  Bayonne  Citv. 

N.   J.  /  .. 

Library  Employ os'  Union  No.  15590 — May 
Walker.  5a  W«st  10th  St..  New  York  Citv 

Marine  Draftsmen's  Union  No.  153^0 — 
Plato  F.  Waplington.  8422  10th  Ave.. 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

Marine  Draftsmen's  Union  No.  15388 — .T.  C. 
P.  de  Krafrt,  411  8.  Broad  St..  Philadel- 
phia.   Pa. 

Xavy  Yard  Laborers*  Union  No.  1601.'^ — 
Thos.  J.  Williams,  823  Johnson  Ave.,  Nor- 
folk,  Va. 

Xeckwesr  Makers'  Union.  United.  No.  lioifi 
— Louis  D.  Berger.  64  McKibben  St.. 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

N'pokwear  Workers'  Union  No.  15200 — Mis* 
Anna  Weinptock.  919  Washington  St.T  Bow- 
ton.   Mass. 

Xewsboys'  Local  Union  No.  15834 — Nathan 
P.  Birch.  214  Orpheum  Bldg..  Seattle. 
Wash. 


Office   Employes'     Association    No.     12755 — 

Joseph   J.   Ellicott,    5250    W.     Adams   St., 

Chicago,    111. 
OU  Field  Workers'  Union  No.  15049— W.  E. 

W«lch,   Drumright,  Okla. 
Oil    Field    Workers'    Union    No.    15887— W. 

W.   Burns,   Goose  Creek,   Tex. 
Oil  Field  Workers'   Union  No.  15508— C.  O. 

Moore. 
Oil  Field  Workers'   Union  No.  15505 — ^W.  A. 

Campbell,  Oil  City,  La. 
Oil  Field  Workers'   Union  No.  15610 — C.  A. 

Hunter,    617    Fannin    St.,    Shrewport.    La. 
Oil  Field  Workers'  Union  No.  15612 — M.  H. 

Crane.  Fellows,  Cal. 
Oil  Field  Workers'  Union  No.  15651 — Oliver 

Miller,  Box  424.  Maricopa,  Cal. 
Oil  Field  Workers'   Union  No.   15676 — T.  F. 

Bell,  Vivian.  La. 
Oil  Field  Workers'   Union  No.  15691 — O.  D. 

Pinkston.   Taft,    Cal. 
Oil  Field  Workwrs'   Union  No.  15731 — R.  H. 

Frazer.  Brea,  Cal. 
Oil  Field  Workers'  Union  No.  15748 — H.  R. 

Paramore,   P.   O.  Box  216,   GufToy.  Texas. 
Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers'  Union  No.  15525 

— Walter  J.  Yarrow.  Marsh  Strong  Bldg.. 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 
Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers'  Union  No.  15529 

— .Tohn  L.  Coulter,   Box  88,  R.  F.  D.   No. 

1,  Bakiersfleld.  Cal. 
Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers'  Union  No.  15644 

— J.  J.  Butler,  Lost  Hills,  Cal. 
Paving     Inspectors'      Union      No.      14883 — 

Michael  K.   Riordan,   4419  Berkeley  Ave.. 

Chicago,   III. 
Pipe  Caulkers  and  Tappers'  Union  No.  7848 

— Frank    A.    Byrne,    1428    East    10th    St., 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Railroad  Laborers'   Union   No.   15947 — C.  G. 

Voigt.  10  Cronkhite  Ave.,  Danvilha.  Dl. 
Railroad   Helpers   and   Laborers'    Union  No. 

15781 — E.   B.    Pruitt,    Horton,    Kans. 
Shipyard  Laborers'  Union  No.   15785 — B.  8. 

Lancaster,  554  St.  Francis  St..  Mobile.  Ala. 
Sign    and    Pulletin    Board    Hangers.    Union 

No.    14872 — George   Rincker,    Villa    Park. 

111.      (General    Delivvrv.) 
Stenographer*,      Typewriters,      Bookkeepers 

and  Assistants'  Urion  No.  11597 — Mrs.  J. 

Sharon,  26  N.  Delaware   St..  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Stenographers.       Typewriters,       Bookkeepers 

and    Assistants'    Union    No.    11778 — .T.    E. 

Giles,  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 
British  Trades  Union  Congxvss — F.  Hall.   M. 

P.   Miners'    Offices,   Barnsley  Yorks;    Misf 

M.  Bondfield.  Dilke  House,  Malet  st..  Lon- 
don.  W.   C.   I. 
Canadian     Trades     and     Labor     Coneress — 

Thomas   Moore,   Niagara  Falls.   South.  On- 
tario, Can. 
Women's  Intemtional  Union  Labv>l  League — 

Miss   Anna   Fitzgerald. 
Nationnl    Women's    Trade     Union     Leag^ie — 

Miss  Melinda   Scott.  43  E.   22nd   St..   New 

York  City. 
National      Labor      Pnblicity      Organization — 

David    .T.     Berry,     Union     Labor    Temple. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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DELEGATES  TO  1881  CONVENTION 


Adams.   John  F.,   Pittsburgh — ^Window  Glass 

Workers'  L.  A.  800,  K.  o£  L. 
.Ben^ovgh.      H.      H.,      Pittsburgh — Printers* 

Local  Assembly  1630.  K.  of  L. 
Betting.       William,       Chicago— Oigarmakers' 

Protective  Union   No.   14. 
Brant,      Lyman     A.,      Detroit — ^International 

Typographical   Union. 
Breiinan,   w.  J.,   Pittsburgh — ^L.  A.   791,   K. 

of  L. 
Burgman.    Charles    F.,    San    Francisco— Rep- 

resentatire  Assembly  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Trades  and  Labor  Unions. 
Byrne,   Michael   J.,  Buffalo— Operative  Plas- 
terers*   Union 
Carroll,     Thomas,     Pittsburgh — ^Horseshoers' 

L.  A.  1586.  K.  of  L. 
OliiK,  Isaac — ^Window  Glass  Workers*  L.  A. 

800.  K.  of  L. 
Oonwuy,     Michael     F.,     Pittsburgh — Miners' 

Association. 
Cooke.    George,   Brooklyn — Amalgamated    So 

ciety    of   Engineers. 
Cowan.  Archibald,  Coal  Bluff,  Pa. — ^L.  A.  151. 

K.  of  L. 
Cox.  M.   W.,  New  Castle — Good  Will  Lodge 

No.  59,  A.  A.  of  I.  and  S.  W. 
Crawford.     Daniel,     Pittsburgh— Carpenters' 

and  Joiners'  L.  A.  1498,  K.  of  L. 
Crawford.  M»rk  L..  Dwy^r.  Loo  P..   Chicane 

— Amalgamated   Painters'   Union. 
Crosier.   James  W.,   Pittsburgh — ^L.   A.   1682. 

K.  of  L. 
Cummin,     Sherman.     Boston — ^Typograpbical 

Union  No.  18. 
Cummin  jf,    Thomas,     Alleghany — Carpenters' 

L.  A.  1588. 
Davis.   W.   H..    Pittsburgh — Sligo   Lodged   No. 

8,   A.  A.  of  I.  and  S.  W. 
Dolan.  Willi 'im.  Pittsburgh — ^Iron   and  Brass 

Molders'  L.  A.  1030.  K.  of  L. 
Donahue,  John  W.,  Pittsburgh — ^L.  A.   1689, 

K.   of  L. 
Dovey,    George,   Pittsburgh — Iron   and   Brass 

Molders'   L.  A.  1030,' K.  of  L. 
IJdmnnd,  Richard,  Unionville,  N.  J. — ^District 

Assembly  No.  2,  Knightn  of  Labor.  Malag.i 
Esran.    M.   D..   Pittsburgh — Stonecutters'    As- 
sociation of  AUeghenv  County. 
Frb,  Charles.  Detroit — Oouncil  of  Trades  and 

Labor  Unions  of  Detroit. 
?.T<ins,   \V.,   Pittsburgh — ^Harmony  Lodge  No. 

18.  A.  A.  of  I.  and  S.  W. 
I'yler,    John    W..    Pittsburgh — Boilermakers* 

L.  A.  1595.  K.  of  L. 
Pevse.    John   H..    Pittsburgh — ^Window   Glass 

Workers'   L.   A.   800. 
Pif.her.    D.    A..    Pittsburgh— L.    A.    1302,    K. 

o/  L. 
Foster.  W.  H.,  Cincinnati — Trades  and  Labor 

Assembly   of    Cincinnati    and    Vicinity. 
Fowits.     Gustav.     Baltimore — German -Ameri- 
can Typographical   Union. 
Francis.    David.    Pittsburgh — Window    Glass 

Workers'  L.  A.  800. 
Gew.     R.     R.,     IMttsburgh — ^Tailors'     L.     A. 

1620.   K.   of  L. 
Gomp^rs,    Samuel.    New  York — Cigarmakers' 

International   Union  of  America. 
Grandisop.      Jeremiah,      Pittsburgh — L.      A. 

1665.  K.  of  L. 
Gray.   John.   West  Elisabeth — ^L.   A.   109.   K. 

of  L. 


Gullyes,  Robert,   Pittsburgh — ^L.   A.   1548,  K. 

of  L. 
Hanigan.     Patrick,    Pittsburgh — ^L.    A.    1638. 

K.  of  L. 
Henneberry,      Thomas,      Olereland,       Ohio- 
Coopers'     International    Union     of     North 

America. 
Hill,  John,  Pittsburgh — ^Iron  Molders'   Unioii 

No.   248. 
Howard,     Robert,     Fall     River — Cotton     and 

Mule  minners'   Association. 
Hunter,  Thomas  J.,   Pittsburgh — Carpenters' 

L.  A.,  X.  of  L. 
Jarrett,     John.    Pittsburgh — ^National     Lodg^ 

A.  A.  of  I.  and  S.  W. 
Kelley,   John,   Buffalo — ^Unions'    Aaaeicibly. 
Klokke,  Fr«d  J.,  Buffalo— Buffalo  Brancb  of 

Chicago    Seamen's    Union. 
Kc-lly,      John      M..      Pittsburgh — Friendxhip 

Lodge  No.  50,  A.  A.  of  I.  and   8.  'W. 
Kinrear.    John.    Cambridge.    Maaa.— Central 

Trades  and  Labor  Union. 
Kugelmaier,   Jacob,   Pittsburgh — L».    A.    1534 

K.  of  L. 
Lsyton,    R.    D.,    Pittsburgh — ^Third     Diatriet 

K.  of  L. 
Leffingwell,    Sam    L..    Indlanapolia — ^Trades 

and  Labor  Assembly. 
Lucker,   D..  Pittsburgh — ^L.  A.  1897,  K.  of  L. 
Lynch,  Charles  D..  Detroit — ^Brasa   I^niahers 

and  Molders'  Protective  Union  Ko.   1. 
Lynch,      James.      New     York — Amalgamated 

Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  N«w  Tork  and 

Vicinity. 
^TcBride     Thomps    J.,    Pittsburgh — ^Tron    and 

Brass  Molders'   L.  A.   1080,   K.  of   L. 
McClnre,    Joseph,    Pittsburgh — Ci^armakera' 

L.   A.  1374,  K.  of  L. 
McGill.  Michael,  Pittsburgh — ^L.  A.    1606,   K. 

of  L. 
liTcGonnell.    Thomas   J.,    Pittsburgh — ^Pattern 

Makers'  L.  A.  1802,  K.  of  L. 
Mclver,  M..  Pittsburgh— -Stonemaiona'    L    A 

1621,   K.  of  L. 
^ScKoan      William     G..     Erie — ^Typosraphieal 

Union  No.  77. 
McMasters,  Thomas,  Pittsburgh — ^L.    A.  1525 

K.   of  L. 
McWillisms.    Alexander    McK..    Pittabnrfrh 

Typographical  Union   No.  7. 
Mackerslf".    Kenneth.    New   York — Bookbind- 
ers*   Protective   Association  of   New    York 

and  Vicinity. 
Madera.    \.,    St.   Louis — ^Trades    and     Labor 

Assembly. 
Maloy.    James.    Pittsburg'^— Soho   Lodge   No. 

70.   A.   A.  of  r.  and  S.  W. 
Meagher.    John.    TCrKs— Iron    Molders'    U^ioa 

No.   38. 
Menke.    George  C,    Marietta — ^Iron   Molders* 

Union  No.  207. 
Michels.    J«m*»e.    Pittsburgh — ^Window    Glass 

Workers*  L.  A.  300,  K.  of  L. 
Moore.  C.  T..  Pittsburgh — 1j.  A.  1573,   K.  of 

L. 
Moore.     William.     Buffalo — Boot     and     Shoe- 
makers'  Union. 
Morgnn.    Hayld  W..   Pittsburgh — ^L.   A.   1477. 

K.  of  L. 
Morgan.    John   J..    Allegheny — ^Bishop    Lod^e 

No.  38.  A.  A.  of  I.  and  S.  W. 
Osbom.    Geore**   W..    Snringfleld.   Ohio — ^Iron 

Molders'  Union  No.  72. 
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I.    A.    H..  OCIukibnifl— D.    A.    U,  K. 

L. 

.  WIUiUD,   Flttibnich — QUm  Paeksn' 

\.  1SG8,  k.  of  L. 

r,   Wlllim    C,    Clanlind— TrulM    A»- 

bli. 

Pitlibnrch — BDiiRMri'     L.     A. 


KinklD.  AlsiBoder  0.,  Bl  Boblstos  St.,  Allo- 

Shtnj—ITOB  Uolden-  Union  Ho.  14. 
Rdbonitiin,   Theo.,    AllSfhinT — Tannen    and 


..  144T,  1 


of  L. 


Fltlibuch — Ohlmutr  Iiodg* 


R<«f.      CitarlM,      Oumelion-^UlDCiv"  A»o- 

Ritej,  J.M.,  Pittabnigh— L.  A.  -,  S.  of 

,    Richard,    WbHllni — L.    A.  15G1, 

laiioD, 


FlllibuTfh    DlitHct. 
ir»,     M.     T.,    Pi-  ■ 
ISSS,  E.  of  L. 


'UKbarch— PInmben'     L. 
BctTar  PalU — Iron   IColdan' 

Sbiitnck,  JohD  S.',  BMTer  Falli — L.  A.  ISSB, 

K.  of  L. 

6b*/,    William  J..    OinrlnnBti — NatlOBal    Ifa- 

riae   Cookx'  siid    Putrr   Cooki'    AH«Ia- 

lioD  Ho.  1. 


_   _     _  ■'„  PiilBbnijh— ^rponlori 

L.  A.  170S,  K.  of  L. 
9Uekar,    W.    H.,    Pitubarih — Wiadow    Glaii 


Emith,    it. 


.,    FltUbnTBh — Oraln«r)'   Union. 

ndrcw,       AllwhtBr  —  AllaihsnT 

A.  of  r  and  S.  W. 


eoman,    Panr   Q..    Jollst,    HI. — Fonrth    ] 
triflt  Amalnmated  AMOoiatlon  of  Iron  ana 
Steal  Workan. 
'        -         John,       Flltibnrch— Exar      raltbtul 
No.  Sr  A.  A.  ofl.  and  8.  W. 
[.  B..  Cnicago — Tjipatraphleal  Union 


No.  : 


■  L,    A. 


Thompion, ' John  J.,  Weitarlr,  R.  I. — Granlta 

Cnllen'   National  Union. 
Walih,    Mlfhael    P.,    Milwaskaa— Tradai    Aa- 

■tmbir  of  HilwaTikM  and  Tlslaltr. 
WabBT.    B.    E..    Plttabtti-^b — Prtnlara"    L.    A. 

1480,  K.  Of  L. 
>Mlian.    William.     St.    Lonli— TyposTaphical 

Union  Mo.  8.  _  .       „ 

Wind.  E..  Bt.  Looii — Oarpsntan*  Union  Koi. 

1,  a  and  8. 
Woodkall.  Gtoree.  Brovnarilla — L.  A.  ISlit 


UNION  LABELS 

1  labala  and  10  earda  laanad  hj  the  followlnt  ort^nl" 


Amerlesa  Fodaratlon  of  Labor. 
Bakera  and  Contactlonari. 

Pill   Poatara   and  Billera. 
Bollamakara. 


OrfaolaaUona  UiiB(  Labala. 

GIOTB  Workara.  1 

Grindar*    and    Flnlahara.  1 

Poekat  Soifo  Blade.  I 


Bpewarir  Workman. 
Brlckmakan. 

CarpoKteri  and  Joltiara. 
Brotherhoad. 

Otfarmaken. 


I    Workera.   Ladiai 


Inn  and  Steal  Workara. 
.TcTClrr  Worker*. 

Lannd^  Workara. 

Leather  Worker*.  

Lithographor*.  Stoie  I 

Haehrne  Printare  and  Color     TBilora. 

Maehlnlit*.  Timber  Worken! 

Marble    Worker*.  Tobteno  Worker*. 


Piano  BDd   OrcsD   Worker*. 
Plate  Printer*. 
Powder  Workara. 
Pmiman.   Prinlini. 

Sanmltha. 
Slate  Workara. 
Uoantar*. 


Tniopaphleal. 
UphDlateTem. 
WeaTera,  Win. 


OrfaBlialloaa  Uaini  Oarda. 
Hole!  and  Baatanrant  Xmplora* 


:ase  EmploTa*.  Thaatrieal. 


Flrrman,   Stationarr.  Uulelana. 

The  tollowlns  eratta  and  eallinfi  are  oatox  tha  Amariean  FadarstioD  of  Labor  Label: 
Badgaa.  Banner.  Bafnila.  Bnltoo,  MoTallr  and  Lodsa  Paraphernalia  Worken;  Bottle  Oap. 
Cork  Worker*;  Corae,  Bpiee,  and  Bakine  Powder  WDrkar*;  Hall  (Honeahoa)  Workara; 
Noekwaar  Onttan  and  Ualcan;  Paper  Box  Makan;  Boapandarmaker* ;  Oartar,  Ann  Band  and 
Hoia  Soppartar  Hakna ;  Tloar  and  Cereal  HUl  ■nployaa. 
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FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 


Delegates  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  International   Federation   of   Trade  Uniont 


1909.    Samuel  Gompers. 


1911.     James  Duncan. 


1913.    Gcorce  W.  Perkins. 


'1915. 


1917. 


To  British  Trades  Union  Congress 


Samuel  Gompers. 
P.  J.  McGuire. 
J.  W.  Sullivan. 
Adolph  Strasser. 
Martin  Fox. 
Geo.  E.  McNeiU. 
James  Duncan. 
Harry  Llovd. 
James  0'C5onnell. 
Thomas  F.  Tracy. 
J.  M.  Hunter. 
Sidney  J.  Kent. 
Danid  J.  Keefe. 
Eugene  F.  O'Rourke. 
Patrick  Dolan. 
Henry  Blackmore. 


1903 

1904 

1905^ 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


Max  S.  Hayes. 
Martin  Lawlor. 
W.  D.  Ryan. 
D.  D.  DriscoU. 
John  A.  MofBtt. 
James  Wood. 
Frank  K.  Foster. 
James  Wilson. 
John  T.  Dempsey. 
W.  E.  Klapctxky. 
Andrew  Puruseth. 
James  J.  Creamer. 
John  P.  Prey. 
B.  A.  Larger. 
W.  B.  Wilson. 
T.  V.  O'Connor. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
•1914 
•••1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Wm.  B.  Macfarlane. 
Daniel  J.  Tobin. 
George  L.  Berry. 
John  H.  Walker. 
Chas.  L.  Baine. 
Lotds  Kemper. 
W.  D.  Mahon. 
Matthew  Woll. 
W.  D.  Mahon. 
Matthew  Woll. 
W.  D.  Mahon. 
Matthew  Woll. 
John  Golden. 
James  Lord. 

A.  Franklin. 

m.  J. 


«^, 


Prom  British  Trades  Union  Congress. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897  < 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901  I 


John  Bums. 
David  Holmes. 
Edward  Cow^. 
James  Mawdsley. 
Sam  Woods. 
John  Mallinson. 
Edward  Harford. 
J.  Havelock  Wilson. 
William  Inskip. 
William  Thome. 
James  Haslam. 
Alexander  Wilkie. 
John  Weir. 
Pete  Curran. 
Prank  Chandler. 
Ben  Tillett. 


1902- 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


1 


M.  Arrandale. 
E.  Edwards. 
WiUiam  Mmlin. 
James  O 'Grady. 
William  Abraham. 
James  Wignall. 
William  Mosses. 
David  Gilmour. 
Allen  Gee. 
J.  N.  Bell. 

David  J.  Shackleton. 
John  Hodge. 
John  Wadsworth. 
H.  Skinner. 
A.  H.  GiU. 
J.  R.  Clynes. 
W.  Brace. 
Ben.  Turner. 


1911 
1912 
19t3 
♦♦l914 
1915  { 
1916 
1917 


G.  H.  RoberU. 
J.  Crinion. 
J.  A.  Seddon. 
R.  Smillie. 
I.  H.  Gw]rnne. 
T.  Greenall. 


C.  G.  Anunon. 
E.  Bevin. 
H.  Gosling. 
,  W.  WhitiSeld. 
j  John  mil. 
Arthur  Hayday. 
1918 1        Hall. 

Miss  Margaret  Bondlield. 


To  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 


1898  Thomas  I.  Kidd. 

1899  James  H.  Sullivan. 

1900  W.  D.  Mahon. 

1901  John  R.  O'Brien. 

1902  D.  D.  DriscoU. 

1903  John  Coleman. 

1904  John  H.  Richards. 


1905  Prank  Peeney. 

1906  Thomas  A.  Rickert. 

1907  Robert  S.  Maloney. 

1908  Hugh  Prayne. 

1909  Jerome  Jones. 

1910  John  J.  Manning. 

1911  Wm.  J.  Tracy. 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


John  T.  Smith. 
Wm.  J.  McSorley. 
M.  M.  Donoghue. 
H.  J.  Conway. 
Harry  P.  Cor«Mnan. 
Emanuel  Kovdesld. 
Stuart  H.  Hayward. 


Prom  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 


1898  David  'A.  Carey. 

1899  David  A.  Carey. 

1900  David  A.  Carey. 

1901  P.  M.  Draper. 

1902  John  H.  Kennedy. 

1903  James  Simp!M>n. 

1904  John  A.  Plett. 


1905  William  V.  Todd, 

1906  Samuel  L.  Landers. 

1907  W.  R.  Trotter. 

1908  P.  M.  Draper. 

1909  P.  Bancroft. 

1910  R.  P.  Pettipiece. 

1911  Wm.  Glockling. 


1912  John  W.  Bmce. 

1913  Gus  Prancq. 

1914  R.  A.  Rigg. 

1915  Pred  Bancroft. 

1916  Thomas  A.  Stevenson 

1917  Wm.  Lodge. 

1918  Thos.  Moore. 


*No  convention. 


**No  delegates. 


***Delegates  did  not  attend. 
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LABOR  IN  PEACE  AND  IN  WAR 


^HERE  was  no  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  when 
-»  war  threatened  our  country.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  that  had 
been  forced  upon  the  United  States  every  move  made  by  our  government  was  supported  by 
the  American  Labor  movement.  Its  declaration  to  stand  by  the  government  whatever  might 
occur  and  the  history  of  its  activities  may  be  found  in  the  following  condensed  official  state- 
ments and  decisions  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  national 
and  international  unions  and  the  various  conventions: 


(1017,  pp.  72-75-808 )  The  Oongreu  of 
the  United  States  on  April  6,  1017,  pasted 
a  resolation  declarins:  war  npon  the  Im- 
perial Oovemment  of  Germany  and  directed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy the  armed  forces  of  onr  oonntry  to 
carrj  the  purposes  of  the  war  to  a  snccess- 
fnl  end.  We  made  e^ery  effort  to  prevail 
upon  Coniri'ess  to  avoid  compulsory  military 
sorvice,  but  we  were  not  saccessful,  the  law 
having  been  enacted  for  the  drafting  of  all 
available  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30,  inclusive.  The  necessity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  defense  of  the  na* 
lion  became  imperative.  The  scope  of  the 
war  was  so  gigantic  and  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern warfare  so  complex  that  mobilisation  of 
our  nation  necessitated  reorganisation  of  the 
entire  nation  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis. 
Such  plazis  affect  the  life  and  the  work  of 
the  entire  nation.  Whether  in  peace  or  in 
war  tools  are  the  basic  instrumentalities  for 
all  creative  work.  The  determination  of  de- 
fense plans  was  of  vital  concern  to  wage- 
earners.  The  issues  and  the  consequences 
vrere  so  tremendous  that  respozisible  agents 
had  to  have  ready  plans  to  meet  any  «ner- 
gercy.  It  was  of  vital  importance  that 
those  immediately  affected  by  these  plans 
Khould  have  a  voice  in  their  determination. 
Clearly  if  wage-earners,  as  represented  in 
the  organised  labor  movement,  remained 
aloof  from  all  participation  in  defezise  activ- 
ities and  preparations,  they  would  have  to 
accept  the  determination  of  those  outside 
of,  and  perhaps  hostile  to,  the  labor  move- 
ment who  either  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  lives  and  problems  of  workers  or  were 
the  active  enemies  of  organised  labor  If 
wage-earners  did  not  take  a  responsible'  part 
in  determining  our  relations  to  war  work 
that  field  would  be  left  undisputed  to  those 
not  immediately  concerned  in  their  welfare. 
In  addition  to  this  plain  duty  of  defending 
their  rights  and  interests,  the  radical 
changes  necessary  for  mobilisation  afforded 
opportunity  that  would  either  be  used  by 
the  wage-earners  in  furtherance  of  human 
welfare  and  progress  or  would  be  used  by 
the  agents  of  reaction  and  for  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  wealth.  The  only 
justification  for  the  destruction  of  war  is 
that  the  sweeping  aside  of  existing  condi- 
tions affords  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    new    ideals    and    conditions    based 


upon  broader  and  truer  concepts  of  human 
rights.  It  was,  in  view  of  this  situation, 
that  the  Executive  Council  approved  4he 
proposition  submitted  to  them  by  President 
Oompers  that  a  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  national  and  international  trade 
unions  be  called  at  Washington  to  cozisider 
the  position  which  American  labor  should 
take  toward  the  war  situation.  Accordingly, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  the  representative  offl- 
cials  of  all  national  organisations,  both 
those  afllliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  those 
not  alBllated,  asking  them  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  March  12. 
The  E  C.  met  on  March  9  and  devoted*  the 
following  three  days  to  the  preparation  of 
a  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence for  consideration  and  action.  There 
were  present  at  that  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  E.  0..  148  rep- 
resentatives of  70  afllliated  organisations,  5 
unaiBliated  organisations,  and  5  depart- 
ments of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  declaration 
was  submitted  to  the  conference.  A  spirit 
of  intense  seriousness  pervaded  the  delib- 
erations. The  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers in  practically  every  trade  had  encoun- 
tered new  situations  developing  out  of  de- 
fense measures  that  made  them  realise  the 
nearness  of  war  and  its  consequence  to  the 
labor  movement.  With  profound  attention 
they  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  following 
declaration : 

"American  Labor's  Position  in  Peace  or  in 
War. — We  speak  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Wo  are  not  a  sect.  We  are  not  a  party. 
We  represent  the  organisations  held  together 
by  the  pressure  of  our  common  needs.  We 
represent  the  part  of  the  nation  closest  to 
the  fundamentals  of  life.  Those  we  repre- 
sent wield  the  nation's  tools  and  grapple 
with  the  forces  that  are  brought  under  con- 
trol in  our  material  civilisation.  The  power 
and  use  of  industrial  tools  is  greater  than 
the  tools  of  war  and  will  in  time  supersede 
agencies   of   destruction. 

"A  world  war  is  on.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  war  has  been  abolished. 

"Whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  we  must 
recognise  that  war  is  a  situation  with  which 
we  must  reckon.  The  present  European 
war,  involving  as  it  does  the  majority  of 
civilized  nations  and  affecting  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  threat- 
ens   at    any   moment   to   draw   all    countries, 
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including  our  own,  into  the  conflict.  Our 
immediate  problem,  then,  is  to  bring  to 
be»r  upon  war  conditions  instmctiTe  fore- 
thought, vision,  principles  of  human  welfare 
and  conservation  that  should  direct  our 
course  in  every  eventuality  of  life.  The 
way  to  avert  war  is  to  establish  constructive 
agencies  for  justice  in  times  of  peace  and 
thus  control  for  peace  situations  and  forces 
that  might  otherwise  result  in  war. 

"The  methods  of  modern  warfare,  its  new 
tactics,  its  vast  organization,  both  mUitary 
and  industrial,  present  problems  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  previous  wars.  But 
the  nation's  problems  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  new  freedom  and 
wider  opportunities  for  all  the  people.  Mod- 
em warfare  includes  contests  between  work- 
•shops,  factories,  the  land,  financial  and 
trazisportation  resources  of  the  countries  in- 
volved; and  necessarily  applies  to  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employes,  and 
as  our  own  country  now  faces  an  impending 
peril,  it  is  fitting  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Unit^  States  should  take  counsel 
and  determine  what  course  they  shall  pursue 
should  a  crisis  arise  necessitating  the  pro- 
tection of  our  republic  and  defense  of  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

"In  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
democracy  and  special  privilege,  for  just 
and  historic  reasons  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple necessarily  represent  the  ideals  and  the 
the  institutions  of  democracy.  There  is  in 
organized  society  one  potential  organization 
whose  purpose  is  to  further  these  ideals  and 
institutions ^the   organised  labor  movement. 

"In  no  previous  war  has  the  organized 
labor  movement  taken  a  directing  part. 

"Labor  has  now  reached  an  understand- 
ing of  its  rights,  of  its  power  and  resources, 
of  its  value  and  contributions  to  society, 
and  must  make  definite  constructive  pro- 
posals. 

"It  is  timely  that  we  frankly  present  ex- 
periences and  conditions  which  in  former 
times  have  prevented  nations  from  benefit- 
ing by  the  voluntary,  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  wage-earners  in  war  time,  and 
then  make  suggestions  how  these  hindrances 
to  our  national  strength  and  vigor  can  be 
removed. 

"War  has  never  put  a  stop  to  the  neces- 
sity  for  struggle  to  establish  and  maintain 
industrial  rights.  Wage-earners  in  war 
times  must,  as  has  been  Raid,  keep  one  eye 
on  the  exploiters  at  home  and  the  other  upon 
the  enemy  threatening  the  national  govern- 
ment Such  exploitation  made  it  impossible 
for  a  warring  nation  to  mobilize  effectively 
its  full  strength   for  outward  defense. 

"We  maintan  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
step  in  preparedness  for  the  nation  to  set 
its  own  house  in  order  and  to  establish  at 
home  justice  in  relations  between  men.  Pre- 
vious wars,  for  whatever  purpose  waged,  de- 
veloped new  opportunities  for  exploiting 
wage-earners.  Not  only  was  there  failure 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  protecting 
rights  of  workers  that  they  might  give  that 
whole-hearted  service  to  the  country  that 
call  come  only  when  every  citizen  enjoys 
rights,  freedom  and  opportunity,  but  under 
guise  of  national  necessity,  Labor  was 
stripped  of  its  means  of  defense  against 
enemies  at  home  and  was  robbed  of  the  ad- 
vantages,  the  protections,  the  guarantees  of 


justice  that  had  been  achieved  after  «,« 
of  struggle.  For  these  reasons  workers  have 
felt  that  no  matter  what  the  result  of  war. 
as  wage  earners  they  generally  lost. 

"In  previous  times  Labor  hsd  no  repre> 
semtative.s  in  the  .councils  suthorlsed  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  war.  The  rights. 
interests  and  welfare  of  workers  were  siito- 
cxatically  sacrificed  for  the  slogan  of  'na- 
tioDal    safety.' 

"The  European  war  has  demonstrated  the 
dependence  of  governments  upon  the  eo- 
operation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Siaee 
the  masses  perform  Id  dispensable  serriee,  it 
follows  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  ds- 
termininir  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
give   service. 

"The  workers  of  America  make  known 
their  beliefs,  their  demands  and  their  pur- 
poses through  a  voluntary  agency  wbieh 
they  have  established — the  organised  labor 
movement.  This  agency  is  not  only  the  ri|>- 
resentative  of  those  who  directly  conatHate 
it,  but  it  is  the  representative  of  all  those 
persons  who  have  common  problenu  aad 
purposes  but  who  have  not  yet  organised  for 
their   achievement 
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'Whether  in  peace  or  in  war  the  organ 
ized  labor  movement  seeks  to  make  all  else 
subordinate  to  human  welfare  and  hnmas 
opportunity.  The  labor  movement  standa  as 
the  defender  of  this  principle  and  under- 
takes to  protect  the  wealth-producers  ac^iBsl 
the  exorbitant  greed  of  special  interests. 
against  profiteering,  against  ezploitatkoi, 
against  the  detestable  methods  of  irrespoa- 
sible  greed,  against  the  inhumanity  aad 
crime  of  heartless  corporations  and  employ- 
ers. 

*  'Labor  demands  the  right  in  war  times  to 
be  the  recognized  defender  of  wage-eamors 
against  the  same  forces  which  in  former 
wars  have  made  national  necessity  an  ex- 
cuse for  more  ruthless  methods.  As  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wage-earners  we  assert 
that  conditions  of  work  and  pay  in  corsra- 
ment  employment  and  in  all  oceupatioas 
should  conform  to  principles  of  human  wd- 
fare  and  justice. 

"A  nation  can  not  make  an  efiTeeiiTe  de- 
fense against  an  outside  danger  if  irroupi 
of  citizens  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  war 
though  smarting  with  a  sense  of  keen  injut- 
ticc  inflicted  by  the  government  they  are  ex* 
pected  to  and  will  defend. 

"The  cornerstone  of  national  defenae  is 
justice  in  fundamental  relations  of  life — 
economic  justice. 

"The  one  agency  which  accomplishee  this 
for  the  workers  is  the  organised  labor  move- 
ment. The  greatest  step  that  can  be  mado 
for  national  defense  is  not  to  hind  and 
throttle  the  organized  labor  movement  but 
to  afford  its  greatest  scope  and  opportunity 
for  voluntary  effective  cooperation  in  spirit 
and  in  action.  During  the  long  period  ia 
which  it  has  been  establishing  itself,  the 
labor  movement  has  become  a  dynamic  force 
in  organizing  the  human  side  of  industry  snd 
commerce.  It  is  a  great  social  factor,  which 
must  be  recognized  in  all  plans  which  affect 
wage-earners.  Whether  planning  for  peace 
or  war  the  government  must  reeopiise  tko 
organized  labor  movement  as  the  aceney 
through  which  it  must  cooperate  with  wago- 
eamers.      Industrial   justice   is   the    right   of 
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those  liTing  within  our  eonntiT  With  this 
nsrht  there  is  »uoci»ted  obligation.  In  war 
time  obligation  takes  the  form  of  serriee 
in  defense  of  the  Republie  against  enemies. 
We  recognise  that  this  serriee  may  be  either 
military  or  industrial,  both  qually  essential 
for  national  defense.  We  hold  this  to  be  in- 
eontroTertible.  that  the  gOYemment  which 
demands  that  men  and  women  give  their 
labor  power,  their  bodies  or  their  lives  to  its 
service  should  also  demand  the  serriee,  in 
the  interest  of  these  human  beings,  of  all 
wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil — 
property.  We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be 
asked  in  time  of  national  peril  or  emergency 
to  give  more  exhausting  serriee  than  the 
principles  of  human  welfare  warrant,  that 
service  should  be  asked  only  when  accom- 
panied by  increased  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards, and  when  the  profits  which  the  em- 
ployer shall  secure  from  the  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged  have  been  limited 
to  fixed  percentages.  We  declare  that  such 
determination  of  profits  should  be  based  on 
costs  of  processes  actually  needed  for  pro- 
duct. Workers  have  no  delusiozis  regarding 
the  policy  which  property  owners  and  ex- 
ploiting employers  pursue  in  peace  or  in 
war  and  they  also  recognize  that  wrapped 
up  with  the  safety  of  this  Republic  are  ideals 
of  democracy,  a  heritage  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  received  from  our  forefathers, 
who  fought  that  liberty  might  live  in  this 
country — a  heritage  that  is  to  be  maintained 
and  handed  down  to  each  generation  with 
undiminished  power  and  usefulness. 

"The  labor  movement  recognises  the 
vslue  of  freedom  and  it  knows  that  free- 
dom and  rights  can  be  maintained  only  by 
those  willing  to  assert  their  claims  and  to 
defend  their  rights.  Th«)  American  labor 
movement  has  always  opposed  unnecessary 
conflicts  and  all  wars  for  aggrandisement, 
exploitation  and  enslavement,  and  yet  it  has 
done  its  part  in  the  world's  revolutions,  in 
the  struggles  to  establish  meter  freedom, 
democratie  izistitutlons  and  ideals  of  human 
Justice.  Our  labor  movement  distrusts  and 
protests  against  militarism,  because  it 
knows  that  militarism  represents  privilege 
and  is  the  tool  of  special  interests,  exploit* 
ers  and  despots.  But  while  it  opposes  mil- 
itarism, it  holds  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  a 
nation  to  defend  itself  against  injustice  and 
invasion.  The  menace  of  militarism  arises 
through  isolating  the  defensive  functions  of 
the  stAte  from  civic  aetivites  and  from 
creating  military  agencies  out  of  touch  with 
masses  of  the  people.  Isolation  is  subver- 
sive to  democracy — it  harbors  and  nurtures 
the   germs   of  arbitrary  power. 

"The  labor  movement  demands  that  a 
clear  differentiation  be  made  between  mil- 
itary service  for  the  nation  and  police  duty, 
and  that  military  service  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  service  in  indus- 
trial   disputes. 

"We  hold  that  industrial  service  shall  be 
deemed  equally  meritorious  as  military  serv- 
ice. Organisation  for  industrial  and  com- 
merical  service  is  upon  a  different  basis 
from  military  service — ^the  civic  ideals  still 
dominate.  Tbi«  should  be  recognized  in 
mobilising  for  this  purpose.  The  same  vol- 
untary institutions  that  organized  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  transportation  workers 


in  times  of  peace  will  beet  take  eare  of  the 
acme  problems  in  time  of  war. 

"It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  the 
government  cooperate  with  the  Americsin 
organized  labor  movement  for  this  purpose. 
Service  in  government  factories  and  private 
establishments,  in  transportation  agencies, 
all  should  conform  to  trade  union  standards. 
The  guarantees  of  human  conservation 
should  be  recognized  in  war  as  well  as  in 
pesce.  Wherever  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  industry  are  necessary  upon  a  war 
basis,  they  should  be  made  in  accord  wHh 
plans  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
government  and  those  engaged  and  employed 
in  the  industry.  We  recognize  that  in  war, 
in  certain  employments  requiring  high ,  skill, 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  industrial  serv- 
ice  the  workers  specially  fitted  therefor  In 
any  eventuality  when  women  may  be'  em- 
ployed, we  insist  that  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  shall  prevail  without  regard  to  sex 

"Finally,  in  order  to  safeguard  all  ihe 
interests  of  the  wage-earners  organised  labor 
should  have  representation  on  all  ageneiea 
determining  and  administering  policies  of 
national  defense.  It  is  particularly  import- 
ant  that  organized  labor  should  have  repre- 
sentatives on  all  boards  authorised  to  con- 
trol publicity  during  war  times.  The  work- 
ers have  suffered  much  injustice  in  war 
times  by  limitations,  upon  their  right  to 
speak  freely  and  to  secure  publicity  for 
their  just  grievances.  Organized  labor  haa 
earned  the  right  to  make  these  demands.  It 
is  the  agency  that,  in  all  countries,  stands 
for  human  rights  and  is  the  defender  of  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  an  agency  that  has  intem»- 
tional  recognition  which  is  not  seeking  to 
rob,  exploit  or  corrupt  foreign  governments 
but  instead  seeks  to  maintain  human  rights 
and  interests  the  world  over,  nor  does  it 
have  to  dispel  suspicion  nor  prove  its  mo- 
tives either  at  home  or  abroad. 

"The  present  war  dscloses  the  struggle 
between  the  institutions  of  democraey  and 
those  of  autocracy.  As  a  nation  we  should 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  other  nations. 
Democracy  can  not  be  established  by  patches 
upon  an  autocratic  system.  The  founda- 
tions of  civilized  intercourse  between  in- 
dividuals must  be  organised  upon  principles 
of  democracy  and  scientific  principles^f  hu- 
man welfare.  Then  a  national  structure 
can  be  perfected  in  harmony  with  human- 
itarian idealism — a  structure  that  will  stand 
the  tests  of  the  necessities  of  peace  or  war. 

"We.  the  ofllcers  of  the  National  and  In- 
ternational Trade  Unions  of  America  in  na- 
tional conference  assembled  in  the  capital 
of  our  nation,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in 
peace  or  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to 
stand  unreservedly  by  the  standards  of  lib- 
erty and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
institutions  and  ideals  of  our  Republic  In 
this  solemn  hour  of  our  nation's  life,  it  is 
our  earnest  hope  that  our  Republic  may  be 
safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire  for 
peace;  that  our  people  may  be  spared  the 
horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war;  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and 
develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brother- 
hood   and   a  higher  civilization. 

"But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes, 
should  our  eountry  be  drawn  into  the  mael- 
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fttrom  of  the  European  coofliot,  we,  with 
these  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  herein 
declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  na- 
tional policies,  offer  our  services  to  our  coun- 
tr>-  in  erery  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safe- 
guard and  preserve  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  its  enemies 
whosoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon 
our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citisens  in  the 
holy  name  of  Labor,  Justice,  Freedom  and 
Humanity  to  devotedly  and  patriotically  give 
like    service." 

After   careful    consideration   and   thorough 
discussion    of    each    paragraph    of    the    dec- 
laration the  members  of  the  conference  unan- 
imously   adopted    it.      Thus    the    declaration 
of  Labor's  attitude  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war  was  unanimously  set  forth  by  the  con- 
ference before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     In  addition 
to  the   declaration   of  principle   it   is  neces- 
sary  to   organize   agencies    for   carrying   the 
declaration  into  effect.     As  was  reported  to 
the   Baltimore   Convention    President    Wilson 
appointed    the    President    of   the     American 
Federation   of  Labor  one  of  the  seven  men 
composing   the   Advisory   Commission   to   the 
Council    of    National    Defense.      In    carrying 
on    the    work    of    the    Advisory    Commission 
each    member    of    the    Commission    was    au- 
thorised to  appoint  a  committee  to  help  him 
in  performing  his  duties.     Mr.  Gompers,   as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  Includ- 
ing  Conservation    and   Welfare   of   Workers, 
asked  a   number  of  representative  men   and 
women    to    accept    membership   on    his    com- 
mittee.     Since  the  jurisdiction  of   the   com- 
mittee was  to  be  as  wide  as  the  labor  rela- 
tions arising  out  of  war  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment,  it  was  fitting  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  should  represent  all   elements 
concerned  in  determining  or  regulating  labor 
conditions.      The    personnel    of    the    commit- 
tee,   therefore,   included   employers   of   labor, 
financiers,    directors    of    corporations,    pub- 
licists,   technicians,    as    well    as    representa- 
tives of  men  and  women  employed  as  wage- 
earners.      The   functions     of    the    committee 
were  purely  advisory  and  necessarily  subject 
to    the    approval    of    the    Advisory    Commis- 
sion   and   the    Council    of    National    Defense. 
For  practical  work  the  following  committees 
vere  organized:   Executive  committee.  wafi:e.<t 
and   hours,  mediation  and  conciliation,   wom- 
en   in    industry,    informstion    and    statistics, 
press,  publicity,  cost  of  living  and  domestic 
economy.     Welfare  work,  which  includes  the 
following   divisions:      Industrial  safety,   san- 
itation,  vocational  education,   housing,   recre- 
ation,   public    education    in    health  matters, 
standard   guides   for  employers. 

(P.  318)  This  resolution  was  uanni- 
mously  adopted  by  the  convention:  "That 
this  convention  in  regular  session  assem- 
bled fully  endorse  and  concur  in  the  course 
pursued  by  President  Oompers  snd  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  in  calling  a  conference  of 
the  National  and  International  officers  on 
March  12.  nearly  one  month  before  war  was 
declared,  and  concur  in  the  action  taken  at 
that  conference  at  which  the  representatives 
of  labor  declared  their  unswerving  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
our  common  country  in  peace  or  in  war,  and 
while  assertinf?  that  insofar  as  lies  within 
its    power    labor    would    suffer   none    of    the 


successes  achieved  as  a  result  of  years  of 
aacrifice  and  struggle  to  be  taken  away  from 
labor  on  any  pretext,  and  while  hopinc  for 
an  honorable  peace,  they  declared  that  if  our 
country  were  drawn  into  the  maelatrom  we 
would  atand  squarely  behind  the  adminiatra- 
tion  and  our  country,  and  urged  that  all 
members  of  organised  labor  do  likewiae. 
Moreover,  we  unreservedly  endorse  the  ac- 
tion of  President  Oompers  and  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  all  of  their  actions  in  con- 
nection with  the  wsr  and  all  other  labor 
men  in  accepting  positions  of  tmat  apon 
boards,  commissions  and  committees,  and  de- 
clare that  in  their  so  doing  the  best  interests 
of  organized  labor  have  been  advanced,' safe- 
guarded   and  protected." 

The  full  list  of  those  present  is  as  foUowa: 
Executive  Council  —  President,  Samuel 
Gompers;  Secretary,  Frank  Morrison;  Tr«aa- 
urer,  John  B.  Lennon;  First  Vice-President, 
James  Duncan;  Second  Vice-President, 
James  O'Connell;  Third  Vice-President. 
Joseph  F.  Valentine;  Fourth  Vice-President. 
John  R.  Alpine;  Fifth  Vice-President,  H.  B. 
Perham;  Sixth  Vice-President,  Frank  Daffy; 
Seventh  Vice-President,  William  Green; 
Eighth    Vice-President,    William    D.    Mahon. 

Asbestos    Workers — Jos.    A.    Mullaney,    V. 
£.    McClelland. 

Bakery   and   Confectionery — A.   A.   Myrap. 
Chas.  H.   Hohmann. 

Bill    Posters    and    Billers P     F.    Murphy, 

Wm.    McCarthy. 

Blacksmiths — G.  C.  Van  Domes. 

Boilermakers — .1.    A.    Franklin,    Chas.    F 
Scott.   A.  E.  Barksdale. 

Bookbinders — A.    P.    Sovey. 

Boot  snd  Shoe  Workers — C.  L.  Baine,  Col 
lis  Lovely. 

Brewery   Workmen — A.   J.   Kugler.   Joaeph 
Obergfell,   John    Sullivan. 

Bricklayers — ^Thos     R.    Preece. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers — Jos 
E.   McClory,   Edward  Ryan. 

•Carmen,   Railway — M.  P.  Ryan,  J.  F.  Mc- 
Creery,  J.  S.  Wilds,  R.   E.  Hamilton. 

Carpenters,      United     Brotherhood — ^Frank 

Duffy. 

Carriage.    Wagon,    Automobile    Workers— 

Wm.  A.  Logan. 

Cigarmakers— G.  W.  Perkins,  Samuel 
Gompers. 

Clerks,  Post  Office — Thos.  F.  Flaherty. 

Clerks,  Railway — Jas.  J.  Forrester. 

Clerks.    Railway    Postal — Carl    Freeman. 

Clerks,   Retail — E.   E.  Baker. 

Coopers — Andrew  C.  Hughes. 

Diamond    Workers :\ndries    Meyer. 

Electrical    Workers — F.    J.    McNulty,    Wm. 

A.  Hogan,  W.  S.  Godshall,  J.  J.  PurcelU 
George  L.  Kelley,  J.  8.  McDonagh. 

Elevator  Constructors — Frank  Feeney, 
Frank    Schneider. 

Engravers,   Photo — Matthew  Woll. 

Firemen — Timothy  Healy,  Newton  A. 
.Tr.mes. 

Fur   Workers — A.   W.    Miller. 

Gsrmcnt  Workers.  United — Thos.  A.  Rick- 
ert.  B.  A.  Lsrger,  Abe  Berkson. 

Glass  Bottle  Blower'* — John  A.  Voll, 
Horry  Jenkins,  James  Maloney. 

Glass   Workers.   Flint— Wm.    P.   Clark. 

Granite  Cutters — James   Duncan. 
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H»t  tnd  Cftp  If  aken — M.  Zuekerman,  Max 
Zaritiky. 

UatUn — John  W.  Seulley,  Martin  Law- 
lot. 

Hodearriera — ^D.    D'Aleaiandra. 

Horaeaho€n — Uabert  S.  Marahall,  John  F, 
Kane. 

Hotel  and  Reatanrant  F<mpIoyea — ^Edward 
Flore. 

Iron,  Tin  and  Steel  Workera — John  Will- 
iams,  M.  F.  Tighe. 

Jewelry  Workera — Julius  Bimbanm,  Abra- 
ham  Oreenatein. 

Lace  OperatiTea David  L.  Gould. 

Lathers.    Wood.   Wire— Wm.   J.   MeSorley. 

Laundry  Workers — ^Harry  L.  Morriaon. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods — ^W.  E. 
Bryan. 

Longshoremen — Anthony  J.   Chlopek,  Wm. 

F.  Dempsey. 

Maehlnists — Wm  H.  Johnston,  Fred  Hew- 
itt, E.  L.  Tucker,  X.  E.  Holder. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes — Allan  E. 
Barker,   Henry  Irwin. 

Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots — J.  H.  Pmett, 
Ulster  Davis,  Alfred  B.  Devlin,  Robert  S. 
Lavender 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen — 
Homer  D.  Call. 

Metal  Polishers— W.  W.  Britton. 

Metal  Workers,  Sheet — John  J.  Hynes,  O. 

E.  Hoard.   Harry  H.   Stewart. 

Mine  Workers,  United— Wm.  Green,  Van 
Rittner,  Wm    Diamond. 

Molders,    Iron — John   P.  Frey. 

Musicians — Jos.  N.  Weber,  J.  E.  Birdsell. 

Painters — Geo.   F.  Hedrick,   J.   C.   Skemp. 

Pattern  Makers — James  Wilson,  James  L! 
Oemon.  A.  J.  Berres. 

Paving   Cuttera — Car!    Bergstrom. 

Plaaterers,     Operative E.     J.    McGivem, 

01;  as     Smith. 

Plate  Printers — Jas.  E.  Goodyear.  William 

G.  Holder. 

Plumbers — .Tohn  R.  Alpine,  Wm.  J.  Spen- 
<«*r    Wm.   J.   Tracy. 

Potters.  Operative — Edward  Menge,  Frank 
H.  Hutchins,  John  T    Wood,  S.  M.  Moore. 

Print  Cutters — Rafph  T.  Holman. 

Printing  Pressmen — Jos.  0.  Orr,  Henry 
L.   Hardy. 

Quarry  Workers — Fred  W.  Suitor. 

Railway  Employes,  Street  and  Electric — 
\\.   D.  Mahon. 

Roofers,  Composition — J.  T.  Hurley. 

Seamen's  Union — Andrew  Furuseth,  V.  A. 
Olonder. 

Signalmen.   Railroad — A.   E.   Adams. 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers — ^BenJ.  Golds- 
wcrthy. 

Stage  Employes,  Theatrical — Chas.  C. 
Shay. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen — ^T.  J. 
Brady. 

St«Teotypors  and  Electrotypers — James  S. 
Jiriegs. 

Stonecutters — Sam  Griggs,  Walter  W. 
l>rayer. 

Switchmen — S.   E.  Heberiing. 

Tailors Thos.'   Sweeney. 

Teaoh#»rB — Chas.  B.  Stillman. 

Teamsters — Daniel  J.  Tobin,  P.  H.  Jen- 
nings. 

Telegraphers,  Railroad — H.  B     Perham,   J. 

F.  Miller. 

Textile    Workers — John    Golden. 


Tobacco  Workers — A.  McAndrow.  E. 
Lewis  Evans. 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors — ^Mich- 
ael J.  Oarraher,  Tito  Paeelli. 

Upholaterers — Jas.  H  Hatch,  John  Han- 
ley. 

Weavera,  American  Wire — John  F.  Onrley. 

White  Rats   Aetora — Jack  Haydan. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enf^nemen — ^W. 
S.  Carter. 

Railway  Trainmen — W.  G.  Lee 

Railway  Conductors — ^L.  E.  Sheppard. 

Locomotive   Engineera — ^W.   8.   Stone. 

National  Window  Glass  Workers — Herbert 
Thomaa. 

Building  Trades  Department — John  Don- 
lin. 

Metal    Trades   Department — ^A,    J.   Berres. 

Mining  Department James  Lord. 

Railroad  Employes  Department — ^A.  O. 
Wharton. 

Union  Label  Tradea  Department — J.  W. 
Hays. 

Acddant  Prarentioii — ri917,  p.  461)  In- 
dorsed plan  of  committee  on  labor  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  to  pravant  aeci- 
dents  in  order  that  a  maximum  amount  of 
supplies   be   available  for  the  allied  armies. 


A.  F.  of  L.'8  Inflnenea  in  the 
(1915,  p.  15)  Report  of  Executive  Oooneil: 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  particular 
atress  for  the  labor  movement,  teating  its 
power  and  its  practical  efficiency.  Like 
every  other  organisation  the  labor  move- 
ment  has  found  itself  confronted  in  its  vari- 
our  relationships  by  war  conditions  and  war 
difficulties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  came  a  great  catastrophic  upheaval, 
when  the  activities  and  policiee  ox  peace 
were  auddenly  sundered  and  Europe  was 
piunged  into  an  atmospNero  of  ^uhttng  and 
destruction.  Men's  thought  and  efforta  had 
been  centered  upon  progreaa,  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  civilisation  and  upon  the  con- 
servation  of  human  life  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  opportunities  for  human  develop- 
ment. With  the  declarations  of  war,  almoat 
in  an  instant  everything  waa  changed,  the 
courae  and  purpose  of  organised  society  were 
changed  to  further  the  purpose  of  deatruc- 
tion  and  to  serve  war  needa.  Skill  of  men's 
minds  and  muscles,  knowledge  and  aeien- 
tiflc  invention,  progress  of  all  the  agea  were 
put  at  the  service  of  the  armies  and  navies 
engaged  in  the  terrific  conflict,  deatroying 
human  life  with  unparalleled  effectiveneas. 
It  seemed  as  though  Europe  had  suddenly 
gone  mad:  all  of  the  agencies  to  which  had 
been  entrusted  the  welfare  and  the  progreaa 
of  hum.'infty  were  %  i  i  lenly  ma  ie  h<*lrieis 
But  after  the  period  of  almost  paraiy>^ 
horror  had  paased,  we  began  to  deviae  ways 
by  which  we  could  control  the  convulaion 
following  the  war  and  utilize  even  war  con- 
ditions for  human  betterment.  The  period 
of  readjustment  enabled  us  as  a  nation  to 
adapt  ourselves  so  as  to  organise  upon  a 
basis  that  would  enble  us  to  protect  the  cit- 
isens  of  our  own  nation.  The  working  peo- 
ple have  been  those  who  have  suffered  most 
from  these  changes.  During  that  period  of 
wonder  and  horror  that  followed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  many  of  the  workers  were 
s*  cdcnly  left  without  ili;  i  «an«  of  earning 
a  liveihood:  left  to  struggle  on  aa  best  they 
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Mvld  for  themi^TM  and  thote  dependent 
apon  them,  although  thej  had  not  b^n  able 
to  r-roTide  oat  of  their  scanty  wag<n  u> 
meet  sach  an  emericency.  Indastriea  throagh* 
ont  the  country  strngirled  on  for  a  time  in 
a  halting  sort  of  fashion  and  tome  stopped. 
The  commerce  that  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  peace  was  wasted  in  the  war 
sitaation.  There  followed  a  period  of  de- 
pression which  meant  to  the  workers  of  onr 
country  anemployment  of  sach  a  serious  na- 
ture that  thousands  were  facing  starration. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  oi  this  conftuion, 
this  turmoil,  uncertainty  and  even  despair, 
there  was  one  agency  upon  which  the  work- 
ers fixed  their  trust  and  hope,  the  one  agency 
that  was  appealed  to  by  the  toilers  and  the 
oppressed,  not  only  of  this  but  of  the  na- 
tions that  were  suddenly  submerged  in  the 
European  war.  The  labor  movement  hai 
done  much  in  the  crisis  of  the  European 
war,  but  it  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds.  The  same  obstacle  is  felt  in  carry- 
ing out  ideals  and  plans  for  greater  helpful- 
neas  in  all  international  relations.  This 
agency  remained  because  it  was  founded  for 
au  unaelflsh  purpose,  becatue  it  did  not  exist 
for  the  hope  of  gain,  because  all  of  its  ef- 
forts were  bent  upon  the  protection  and  aa- 
siatance  of  huihan  beings.  The  labor  move- 
ment owea  its  existence  to  the  needs  of 
men.  It  expresses  their  hope  for  the  future. 
It  continues  becatue  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  it  maintains  its  power  and 
its  vigor  in  proportion  as  it  keeps  itself  fren 
from  the  agencies  of  greed  and  of  selfish  in- 
terest that  would  use  it  to  further  their 
own  purposes  or  would  weaken  it  to  elim- 
inate its  opposition.  In  this  country  as  the 
desires  of  men  increase  and  are  more  urgent, 
the  need  for  the  labor  movement  becomes 
gi  eater  In  the  period  of  distress  and  dis- 
rupture  that  followed,  men's  thoughts  and 
men's  hopes  were  turned  to  the  labor  move- 
ment of  America.  Whether  organised  or  un- 
organised, they  knew  they  could  depend 
upon  that  organisation  to  help  them  in  their 
time  of  need.  In  the  time  of  peace,  the 
labor  movement  is  the  constructive  force  in 
the  industrial  world  which  brings  system, 
organization  and  opportunity  for  progress 
into  industrial  relations  between  employers 
and  employes.  It  is  the  democratic  medium 
by  which  the  toilers  can  work  out  their 
problems,  remedy  wrongs  and  secure  for 
themselves  ever  increasing  opportunity  for 
better  living.  Industrial  organisation  ,is 
now  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  permit  of  hap- 
hazard methods  and  disorganized  conditions 
in  any  of  its  relations.  Employers  have 
found  that  their  interests  in  industry  must 
be  very  highly  systematized  if  they  are  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  with  their  competi- 
tors. Employes  can  not  remain  a  helpless 
disorganized  mass  with  inarticulate  waiits 
and  needs  if  they  are  not  to  be  crushed  and 
maimed  by  the  strong  organized  forces  in 
industry.  Such  inhumane  and  unwise  policy 
would  result  in  reducing  the  workers  to  a 
condition  for  which  only  industrial  revolu- 
tions and  rebellions  would  secure  better- 
ment, protection  or  justice.  Such  a  policy 
is  not  worthy  of  an  eniglitened  nation.  It 
is  subversive  to  all  ideals  of  industrial 
progress  or  industrial  statesmanship.  It 
has   become   a   generally    accepted    fact    that 


all  relations  of  life  must  be  %o  organisad 
that  there  ahall  be  in  existence  acenciee  for 
constructive  development  and  gradosd  and 
natural  pro^^ss — agencies  whereby  the 
problems  arising  in  these  varioua  reletion- 
shijw  can  be  worked  out  without  apheavals 
or  unnecessary  disturbances.  It  is  now  rec- 
ognized that  policies  and  prineiplee  of  stetea- 
msnship  must  be  applied  to  Indzietrial  re- 
lations as  well  as  to  political  reletions  In 
truth,  industrial  relntions  are  now  of  greater 
consequence  than  political  relntions  beeeaae 
they  touch  the  livea  of  the  people  more  in- 
timately and  with  greater  power  for  good 
or  evil  than  do  political  relationships.  Foz^ 
thermore,  it  is  now  recognised  throncliont 
the  civilized  world  that  the  agency  necesasry 
for  the  existence  of  regulation,  system  end 
progress  in  relations  between  workers  end 
their  employers  is  the  trade  union,  whiek  is 
founded  upon  the  highest  idesla  for  associ- 
ated effort  of  any  kind.  It  is  s  aimple  dem- 
ocratic organization  which  meets  the  needs 
of  the  workers  and  enables  tkem  to  protect 
themselves  and  make  such  progresa  thst  thev 
shall  become  of  increasing  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  nation.  The  labor  move- 
ment of  America  was  the  great  steadTing 
force  in  the  period  of  upheaval  and  transi- 
tion that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  vsr. 
It  was  the  force  that  iziaisted  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  standards  thst  protected 
the  workers  against  all  efforta  to  throw 
upon  them  the  full  burden  of  the  "war.  It 
was  the  force  that  demanded  for  the  work- 
ers an  opportunity  to  work  in  order  to  earn 
a  daily  living.  It  was  the  force  that  held 
true  and  tided  things  over.  When  emploTcn 
had  readjusted  to  meet  the  ehanginc  condi- 
tions and  to  meet  the  demands  of  Enropesn 
nations  that  had  grown  out  of  the  eoadaei 
of  the  war,  the  labor  movement  of  the  eoiu- 
try  was  the  agency  that  enabled  the  ^rorkers 
to  share  more  equitably  the  results  of  the 
industrial  impetus  given  by  the  war.  The 
workers  soon  realized  that  the  employers  in- 
tended to  keep  to  themselves  all  of  their 
vastly  increased  profits.  The  orj^aaisei 
workers  made  demands  through  their  reym- 
lar  representativcB  und  many  anor^anlaed 
workers  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day  aad 
organized  in  order  that  they  too  might 
make  their  demands  effective.  Thua  there 
came  in  many  industries  a  great  labor  for- 
ward campaign.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
organized  economic  power  of  the  workers 
wap  their  main  dependence  under  all  con- 
ditions and  all  necessities,  whether  for  pro- 
tection or  for  opportunity  to  share  in  pros- 
perity. In  the  meanwhile  the  workers  of 
the  warring  nations  were  constantly  turning 
to  the  labor  movement  of  America  for  assnr- 
ai)ce  that  the  influence  ond  the  power  of 
our  own  workers  of  this  country  would  be 
exerted  upon  international  relations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  and  rii^hts  of  hu- 
manity. Appeals  came  from  the  workers  of 
desolated  lands  for  assistance  and  in  it  all 
and  through  it  all  the  spirit  of  fraternity. 
the  spirit  of  fellowship  among  Indnatrial 
workers  survived,  even  when  the  outward 
physical  ties  of  organization  were  tempor- 
arily lost  in  the  stress  of  war.  Even  though 
of  late  there  has  been  increasing  dittcvlty 
in  maintaining  intercourse  with  the  labor 
movements    of    some    foreign    countries,    yet 
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there  still  remain  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  the  confidence  that  the  American  labor 
reoTement  will  gtand  for  the  richtg  of  hn- 
miinity,  of  the  workers  in  all  of  the  ooon- 
tries,  and  will  insist  upon  the  paramount 
importance  of  humanity.  Tet  to  maintain 
the  force  of  our  labor  movement  straight 
and  unerrinsT,  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
There  have  been  innumerable  influences  that 
have  sought  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
labor  movement  of  this  country  because  they 
recoirnised  its  power  and  because  they  de- 
sired to  use  it  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
It  has  been  due  to  the  integrity,  the  honor 
and  manhood  of  the  wage-earners  that  many 
efforts  to  embroil  our  country  in  the  pres- 
ent international  complications  have  failed. 
They  have  held  their  ideals  too  dear  to  be 
sacrificed  to  personal  gain,  and  they  have 
not  deviated  from  the  determination  to  make 
aD  forces  and  all  conditions  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  the  labor  movement  which 
is  the  well-being  of  the  wage-earners.  In 
every  trade  they  have  sought  to  obtain  high- 
er wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  better 
working  conditions.  They  have  used  their 
influence  to  secure  not  personal  benefits, 
but  something  that  would  lift  the  labor 
movement  upon  a  higher  plane  with  greater 
opportunities.  These  efforts  to  use  the  labor 
movement  have  come  in  all  manner  of  guises. 
They  have  come  as  humanitarian  raforts; 
they  have  come  as  patriotic  appeals;  they 
havje  come  ss  promoting  the  highest  ideala 
which  human  beinga  have  conceived.  But 
the  ^rade  union  movement  of  Ameriea  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  be  moved  from  the 
principles  upon  which  it  has  built  up  its 
pr««ent  power  and  effeetiTeness.  The  trade 
union  movement,  the  powerful  militant  or- 
ganisation in  industry  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  workers  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  indtutrial  justice,  has  refused  to 
give  its  sanction  to  any  political  movement 
in  furtherance  of  peace  at  any  price.  While 
the  trade  union  movement  recognises  that 
peace  is  absolutely  necessary  for  normal, 
consecutive  development  and  progress,  yet  it 
refuses  to  secure  this  peace  at  the  sacrifice 
of  ideals  and  standards  of  jnstiee.  It  main- 
taina  that  a  necessary  assurance  of  peace  is 
power  for  self-protection  and  readiness  to 
maintain  righU.  The  prineipes  of  states- 
manship that  hold  true  in  the  industrial 
world  hold  true  in  the  political  world.  The 
trade  union  movement  holds  that  peace  in 
any  relationship  can  be  secured  only  when 
justice  prevails  and  that  peace  follows  be- 
cause men  are  accorded  their  rights  and  are 
asrared  opportunities  for  necessary  progress. 
The  trade  union  movement  is  founded  upon 
democratic  principles;  therefore,  it  holds 
that  people  have  a  right  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  according  to  their  own  ideals. 
In  accord  with  this  ideal  it  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion any  effort  to  interfere  with  others  who 
are  working  out  their  own  problems.  Fur- 
ther, it  holds  that  it  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  plan  for  peace  in  a 
constructive  way.  At  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, the  trade  union  movement  endorsed 
a  proposal  that  when  the  nations  shall  meet 
to  determine  upon  conditions  of  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war,  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  wage-earners — the  great 
inaaaes  of  all  the  nations— ought  to  be  pres- 
ent in  order  to  present  and  insist  upon  eon- 
ditions  and  declaration  that  shall  provide  for 


the  safety  and  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  and  shall  maintain  human  rights  as 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other  con- 
sideration. The  trade  union  moTemMit  In- 
sists that  a  human  being  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  product  of  his  toil.  The 
human  being  is  the  creator  and  in  him  lies 
that  infinitely  valuable  thing — creative 
genius.  Creative  genius  is  the  thing  that 
civilisation  and  the  agencies  of  civilization 
ought  to  protect.  This  is  the  principle  which 
the  trade  union  movement  has  endorsed,  and 
which  it  proposes  to  further  in  all  of  the 
councils  of  state.  As  we  have  said  again 
and  again,  the  trade  union  movement  is  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  hiunan  life.  There  is 
nothing  that  concerns  human  life  that  is 
foreign  to  the  labor  movement.  While  the 
efforts  of  the  trade  union  movement  are  di- 
rected first  of  all  to  secure  certain  material 
benefits,  these  benefits  are  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  advancing  human  me.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  shorter 
workday  lengthens  the  lives  of  the  workers. 
It  gives  them  opportunities  for  better  living. 
Ii  is  indisputable  that  higher  wages  provide 
the  workers  with  necessaries  for  better  liv 
ing,  and  therefore  make  better  men  and 
women.  Improved  oonditiozis  of  work  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  workers,  conserve  their 
productive  power  and  make  them  of  greater 
value  to   themselves    and  the  nation. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Thanked  bj  WIU0&— (1918, 
p  184)  The  White  House,  Washington.  D. 
C,  June  10,  1918.  Samuel  Oompers,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Please  convey  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  my  congratulations  upon  the  patri- 
otic support  which  the  members  of  your 
organisation  have  given  to  the  war  program 
of  the  nation  in  the  past  year,  not  only  in 
the  trenches  and  on  the  battlefield  where  so 
many  of  our  younger  men  are  new  iiL  uni- 
form, but  equally  in  the  factories  and  ship- 
ysrds  and  workshops  of  the  country  where 
the  army  is  supported  and  supplied  by  the 
loyal  industry  of  your  skilled  eraftemen. 
We  are  facing  the  hardships  of  the  eritieal 
months  of  the  struggle.  The  nation  ean  faee 
them  confidently  assured  now  that  no  in- 
trigues of  the  enemy  can  ever  divide  our 
unity  by  means  of  those  industrial  <iuarrela 
and  class  dissensions  which  he  has  med  so 
dilligently  to  foment.  In  these  days  of  trial 
and  self  sacrifice  the  American  workingman 
is  bearing  his  share  of  the  national  burden 
nobly.  In  the  new  world  of  peace  and  free- 
dom which  America  is  fighting  to  establish 
his  place  will  be  as  honored  as  his  service 

is  gratefully  esteemed.  

WOODROW  WILSON. 

(1918,  p.  205)  The  convention  by  unan- 
imous vote  instructed  the  President  to  reply 
to  the  telegram  of  President  Wilson  and  this 
was  sent:  "St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  12,  1918. 
Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Tour  message 
brought  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  an  izispiration  impos- 
sible to  express  in  words  and  by  unanimous 
vote  I  was  directed  to  make  reply.  It  if 
my  pleasurable  duty  to  say  that  America's 
workers  have  come  to  regard  you  as  the 
world  spokesman  for  democracy  and  human 
justice  and  we  confidently  trust  your  lead- 
ership.    We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  de- 
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termination  to  give  wholehearted  support  to 
the  goTemment  of  our  free  country  in  this 
war  to  establish  principles  of  freedom  that 
will  insure  peace  between  the  nations.  We 
are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  our  part 
whether  at  the  front  or  at  home  and  will 
share  the  burdens  and  the  sacrifices.  We 
pledge  loyal  support  and  serrice  until  hu- 
man freedom  and  equity  shall  be  the  com- 
mon right  of  all  peoples."  (p  184)  This 
message  was  reoeiTed  from  the  National 
Council  of  Defense:  Washington,  D.  0., 
June  10,  1918.  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  St  Paid 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  am  directed  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  transmit 
to  you  the  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  Council   and  Advisory  Commission: 

"Whereas,  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  the  Advisory  Commission  are 
cognisant  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor ;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  Advisory  Commission  are  equally 
cognisant  of  the  affirmative  patriotic  serv- 
ice rendered  to  the  people,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  organized 
labor  movement  and  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica  generally  in  the  tremendous  task  now 
strutching  before  this  republic  and  her  allies 
in  the  world  struggle  for  freedom,  justice 
and  democracy,  be  it 

"Resolved,  And  it  is  hereby  resolved, 
that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
Advisory  Commission  transmit  to  the 
Thirty  eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  d**ep  a]>- 
preciation  of  this  national  service,  and  fur- 
tlter  of  their  knowledge  of  the  effoits  on  the 
part  of  Samuel  Oompeis,  Esquire,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
make  this  service  a  tangible  and  \ital  thing 
in    the   interest   of   America    and   her   allies. 

"W.   S.   GIFFORD." 

American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy>-(1917,  pp  94-288)  In  May,  1917.  a 
convention  call  was  sent  throughout  New 
York  State  by  the  so-called  Workingmen'e 
Council,  a  branch  of  the  People's  Council, 
requesting  unions  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  to 
consider  what  provicions  ought  to  be  made 
to  protect  the  interests  of  labor  during  the 
war.  Because  of  the  call  there  was  appre- 
hension lest  wage  earners  of  that  city 
sliculd  be  alienated  from  the  best  interests 
of  America  and  from  cooperation  with  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  realizing  the  serious  situation,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
called  a  conference  in  New  York  City  of  the 
workers  of  the  state  at  which  a  local  organ- 
ization was  formed  and  given  the  name  of 
the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy.  The  simple  declaration  on 
which  the  conference  began  work  was  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  class, 
nationality,  politics  or  religion,  faithfully 
and  loyally  to  support  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  carrying  the  present 
war  for  justice,  freedom  and  democracy 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  every  honorable  effort  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose." 


When  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  enemies 
of  our  country  had  reached  out  into  many 
of  the  states,  it  became  clear  that  the  true 
representatives  of  labor  and  denaocrecy  in 
this  country  ought  to  call  a  netional  confer- 
ence to  make  plain  not  only  their  poaiUon 
but  to  disclose  the  disrupting  destmettve 
purposes  of  the  other  movements.  A  eui- 
ference  was  therefore  held  in  Minneapcuis 
beginning  September  5.  Eaeh  person  who 
participated   signed  the  following: 

The  undersigned  hereby  affirms  that  it 
is  the  dutv  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  elaas.  nstion- 
ality,  politics  or  religion,  faithfally  and 
loyally  to  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  on  the  preaent 
war  for  justice,  freedom  and  democrscy  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion  and  eives  this 
pledge  to  uphold  every  honorable  effort 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose, 
and  to  support  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ss  well  as 
the  declaration  of  organised  labor's  rep- 
resentatives made  March  12,  1917.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  to  "Labor's  Posi- 
tion in  Peace  or  in  War."  and  screes  that 
this  pledge  shall  be  his  right  to  member- 
ship in  this  conference  of  the  American 
Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy. 

President    Wilson,    who   had    been    invited 
to  attend,  sent  this  reply: 

"I  am  sure  that  you  underatsnd  that 
my  inability  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
address  the  Minneapolis  conference  of  the 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  end  Democ- 
racy is  due  only  to  official  neceaaity,  end  ■ 
not  in  any  degree  to  lack  of  sppreeistioa 
of  the  importance  of  the  oecsaion.  The 
cause  you  and  your  fellow  patriots  ^qthold 
is  one  with  the  cause  we  are  defending 
with  arms.  While  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors are  doing  their  manful  work  to  hold 
back  reaction  in  its  most  brutal  and  ag- 
gressive form,  we  must  oppose  st  home 
the  organized  and  individual  efforts  of 
those  dangerous  elements  who  hide  dis- 
loyalty behind  a  screen  of  specions  and 
evasive  phrases.  I  have  read  with  real 
pride  the  names  of  the  men  and  iroman 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  Minneapolis 
conference.  Not  one  but  has  s  reeora  of 
devoted  service  to  fundamental  dmnoc- 
racy;  not  one  but  haa  fought  the  long; 
hard  fight  for  equal  justice,  bravinff  every 
bitterness  that  the  humblest  life  mi^ 
know  a  larger  measure  of  happiness.  With 
all  my  heart  I  want  them  to. feel  that  their 
devotion  to  country  is  in  nowise  a  betray- 
al of  principle,  and  that  in  •  serving  Amer- 
ica today  they  are  serving  their  cause  no 
less  faithfully  than  in  the  paat.  I  mystif 
have  had  sympathy  with  the  fears  of 
the  workers  of  the  United  States;  for  the 
tendency  of  war  is  toward  reaction,  sad 
too  often  military  necessities  have  beta 
made  an  excuse  for  the  destmction  of 
laboriously  erected  industrial  and  soclsl 
standards.  These  fears,  happily,  have 
proved  to  be  baseless.  With  ouickened 
sympathies  and  appreciation,  with  s  new 
sense  of  the  invasive  and  insidious  dsn-. 
gers  of  oppression,  our  people  have  not 
only  held  every  inch  of  ground  that  has 
been  won  by  years  of  struggle,  bat  have 
added  to  the  gains  of  the  Twentieth  Oen- 
tury  along  every  line  of  human  better- 
ment.     Questions  of  wages   and    hoars   of 
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labor    and    industrial    readjnatment    hare 
found  a  solution  which  gires  to  the  toiler 
a  new  dignity  and  a  new  sense  of  social 
and  economic  security.     I  beg  you  to  feel 
that  my  support  has  not  been  lacking  and 
that  the  goTemment  has  not  failed  at  any 
point   in  granting  every  just  request   ad- 
vanced by  you  and  your  associates  in  the 
name   of    the   American   worker.      No   one 
who  is  not  blind  can  fail  to  see  that  th« 
battle     line     of     democracy     for    America 
stretches  today  from  the  fields  of  Flanders 
to  every  house  and  workshop  where  toil- 
ing, upward  striving  men  and  women  are 
counting  the    treasures   of  right   and  jus- 
tice   and   liberty   which    are  being  threat- 
ened by  our  present  enemies.     It  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the 
leaders   in   certain   groups   have   sought   to 
ignore    our    grievances    against    the    men 
who  have  equally  misled  the  Oerman  peo- 
ple.    Their  insistence  that  a  nation  whose 
rights    have   been   grossly   violated,   whose 
citixens  have  been  foully  murdered  under 
their  own  flag,  whose  neighbors  have  been 
invited  to  join  in  making  conquest  of  its 
territory,   whose   patience  in   pressing  the 
claims   of  justice   and  humanity  has   been 
met   with     the   most     shameful     policy    of 
trucnience  and  treachery;   their  insistence 
tliat  a  nation  so  ortraged  docs  not  anow 
its  own  mind,  that  it  has  no  comprehensi- 
ble   reason    f jr     defending     itself,    or    for 
joining  with  all   its  might  in  mainUining 
a  free  future  for  itself  and  its  ideals,  is 
of  a  piece  with  their  deafnesa  to  the  oft-re- 
peated statement  of  our  national  purjMses. 
Is  it,  perhaps,  that  these  forces  of  antag- 
onism  have  not  yet   learned  to  know  the 
voice  of  that  America  we  love  and  serve! 
It  may  well  be  that  those  among  us  who 
stand  ready  to  forward  the  plans   of  ag- 
gression bred  in  secret  do  not  understand 
the  language   of   democracy  when   it   pro- 
claims  the  purposes   of  war  in   t^rma   of 
a  peace  for  the  peoples  that  shall  bo  un- 
troubled by  those  to  whom  men  are  but 
the  pawns  in  their  struggle  for  power  and 
gain.      But    true    Americans,    those    who 
toil  here  for  home  and  the  hope  of  better 
things,  whose  lifted  eyes  have  caught  the 
vision  of  a  liberated  world,  have  said  that 
of  the   policy   of    blood    and    iron   toere 
shall  be  an    end  and  that    equal  justice, 
which    is    the    heart    of    democracy,    shall 
rule   in    iU   stead.     May   not    those   who 
toil    and    those   who    have   made    eommon 
cause  of  the  larger  hope  for  the  maases 
of   mankind   take   renewed   heart   as   they 
think   on   these    days   when   America   has 
taken  its  stand  for  the  right*  of  hiunan- 
ity   and  the  fellowship   of  social   and    in- 

twnational  justice?  ^^^^!E^„^Z^J^* 
iwnawu  •       '..wOODROW   WILSON." 

The  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  oonfer- 
ence  is  disclosed  in  the  foUowlng  declaration 
xiuanimously    adopted : 

••The  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 

Democracy,  in  its  *'•»  »»*i;S»l^?"'*^ 
once,  declares  its  unswerving  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  democracy,  now  «M.*}J»l^y 
the  forces  of  autocracy  and  militarism. 
As  labor  unionists,  social  refcrmers  and 
socislists.  we  pledge  oar  loyal  '"PP^J^  wd 
service  to  the  United  States  government 
and  its  allies  in  the  present  worid  con- 
flict We  declare  that  the  one  overshad- 
owing issue  U  the  preservation  of  democ- 


racy,   either   democracy    will    endure    and 
men  will     be     free,     or     autocracy     will 
triumph,    and   the   race   will   be   enalared. 
On  this   prime   issue   we  take  our  stand. 
We  declare  that   the   great  war  must   be 
fought   to   a    decisive    result;     that   until 
autocracy     is   defeated    there    can   be   no 
hope  of  an  honorable  peace,   and  that  to 
compromise  the  issue  is  only  to  sow  the 
Meed    for    bloodier    an.i    more    devastating 
wars  in  the  future.     We  declare  our  aln 
horrenco  of  war  and  onr  devotion  to  the 
cause    of   peace.      Rut    we   recognize   that 
there    are    evils    greater    and    more    intol- 
erable   than    those    of    war       We    declare 
that    war    waged    for    evil    ends    must    be 
met  by  war  waged  for  altruistic  ends.     A 
peace   bojght   by   the   surrender   of   every 
principle  vital  to   democracy  is  no  peace, 
but    shameful    servility.      Our   nation    haa 
not  sought  this  war.     As  a  people,  we  de- 
sired   peace    for    its    own    sake,    and    we 
held    fast    to   our   traditional    principle   of 
keeping  aloof  from  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe.      Our   President,    with   a   forbear- 
ance   and   a   patience   which   some   of   us 
thought   extreme,    exhauated   every   honor- 
able  means  in   behalf  of  peace;    and   the 
declaration  of  war  came  only  after  many 
months   of   futile   efforts   to   avoid  a  con- 
flict.     This    war,    so    relentlessly    forced 
upon  us.  must  now  be  made  the  meana  of 
insuring     a     world-wide     and     permanent 
peace.  We  declare  that  in  this  crisis  the 
one  fundamental  need  is  unity  of  action. 
The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  re- 
quires that  all  the  energies  of  our  people 
be    concentrated     to    a    common     purpose. 
After  more  than  two  years  of  exhauative 
deliberation,  in  which  every  phase  of  our 
relation   to  the  great  world  problem   had 
Ibeen     thoroughly     debated,     the   constitu- 
tional   representatices    of    the    people    de- 
clared the  nation's  will.     Lovatty  to  the 
people  demands  that  all  aequiesce  in  that 
decision  and  render  the  government  every 
service  in  their  power.     We  strongly  de- 
nounce  the    words    and    actions    of    those 
enemies  of  the  Republic  who.   falsely  as- 
suming to  speak  in  the  name  of  labor  and 
democracy,  are  now  ceaaeleasly  striving  to 
obstruct    the     operationa    of     the    govern- 
ment.      In     misrepresenting     the    govern- 
ment's  purposes,    in    traducing   the   char- 
acter of  the  Preaident  and  of  his  advisers, 
in  stealthily  attempting  to  incite  sedition 
and  in  openly  or  impliedly  counselling  re- 
sistance  to   the   enforcement   of  laws   en- 
acted for  the  national  defense,  they  abuse 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  assemblage 
and  a  free  press.     In  the  name  of  liberty 
they  encourage  anarchy;   in  the  name  of 
democracy  they  strive  to   defeat  the  will 
of  the  majority,   and  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity they  render  every  possible  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  brutal  Prussian  autocracy. 
If  the  sinister  counsels  of  these  persons 
were  followed,  labor  wotild  be  reduced  to 
aubjection    and    democracy    would    be    ob- 
literated    from    the     earth.      We     declare 
that  the  betrayal  of  one's  fellow-workers 
during  a  strike  flnds  its  exact  counterpart 
in  the  betrayal  of  one's  fellow-citisens  In 
time  of  war,   and   that   both   are   offenses 
which  deserve  the  detestation  of  mankind. 
We  declare  that  a  sturdy  defense  of  the 
interests    of    labor    is    wholly    compatible 
with  supreme  loyalty  to  the  government. 
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We  folly  recognise  the  many  proofs  given 
by  the  President  and  the  acuninisLration 
chiefs  to  the  principle  that  the  war  shall 
not  be  made  an  excuse  for  lowering  any 
of  the  standards  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  labor  in  its  long  struggle.  We 
declare,  however,  that  predatory  infinences 
are  at  work  at  all  times — and  particularly 

in  time  of  war to  lower  these  standards. 

These  efforts,  wherever  made,  must  be  re- 
sisted.    Not  only  must  all  present  stand- 
ards be  maintained,  but  there  must  be  no 
curtailment  of  any  of  the  present  agencies 
which    make    for    the    betterment    of    the 
condition    of    labor.      Our    loyalty    to    the 
government    is    the    loyalty    of    free    men 
who  will   not  acquiesce  in  any  surrender 
of   prinoiple.      This     war,    whioh     on    our 
part   is    waged    for    the    preservation   of 
democracy,  has  already  set  in  motion  base 
forces   for  the   furtherance   and   extension 
of      democracy.        Revolutionary     changes 
have    been    made—changes    which    reveal 
the    power    and    determination    of    a    dem- 
ocratic people  to  control  its  own  economic 
life  for  the  common  good.  We  declare  that 
peace  shall  not  be  another  name  for  re- 
aetion,   but  that  the  gains  thus  far  made 
for    labor    should    be    maintained    in    per- 
petuity.     We     declare     that     a    condition 
which    demands    the    conscription    of    men 
likewise     demands     the     conscription     of 
wealth,    and   that    incomes,    excess   profits 
and  land  values   should  be   taxed  to   the 
fullest  needs  of  the  government.     We  de- 
clare   that    industrial    enterprises    should 
be  the  servants   and  not   the   masters   Of 
the  people;   and  that  in  cases  where  dif- 
ferences     between     owners     and    workers 
threaten    a    discontinuance    of    production 
neoessary   for   the    war,    the    government 
should    assume    complete    control    of    such 
industries    and   operate  them    for   the   ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  people.     We  declare 
that   the   government   should   take  prompt 
action  with  regard  to  the  speculative   in- 
terests  which,    especially   during  the   war, 
have  done  so   much  to  enhance  prices  of 
the  necessaries   of  life.     To   increase   the 
food  supply  and  to  lower  prices,  the  gov- 
ernment     should     commandeer     all     land 
necessary  for  public  purposes  and  should 
tax  idle  land  in  private  possession  on  its 
full    rental    value.      We    declare    that    the 
right    of    the    wage-earners     to     collective 
action  is  the  fundamental  condition  which 
gives    opportunity    for    economic    freedom 
and  makes  possible  the  betterment  of  the 
workers'    conditions.     The  recognition   al- 
ready   given    to   this   principle    should    be 
extended  and  made  the  basis  of  all  rela- 
tionships,  direct  or  indirect,   between  the 
government   and    wage-earners   engaged   in 
activities    connected    with    the    war.      We 
declare   that   the   wage-eamors   must   have 
a  voice  in   determining  the  conditions   un- 
der  which   they   are  to   give   service,   and 
that   the   voluntary   institutions    that   have 
organised   the    industrial,    commercial    and 
transportation    workers    in    time    of   peace 
shall    be    unhampered    in    the    exercise   of 
their  recognized  functions  during  the  war; 
that  labor  shall  be  adequately  represented 
in   all  the   councils   authorised  to   conduct 
the  war  and  in  the  commission  selected  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace.     We  declare  our 
full    accord   with    the   declarations    agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  of  American  trade 
unionists  called  by   the  Executive  Oouncil 


of  the  A  F.  of  L.,  held  in  Washington.  D. 
0.,  Marc^  12,  1917,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  afllliated  national  and  interna 
tional  trade  unions  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  participated.  Believing  that 
the  material  interests  of  the  nation  s  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  of  their  dependents 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  realm  of 
charity  and  chance,  and  that  health  and 
life  should  be  fully  insured,  we  indorse 
the  soldiers,  and  sailors'  insurance  bill 
now  before  Congress.  We  declare  for  uni- 
versal equal  suffrage.  Fully  realising 
that  the  perpetuity  of  democratic  institu- 
tions is  involved  in  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press  and  of  assemblage  we  declare 
that  these  essential  righti  must  be  gumrd- 
ed  with  sealous  care  lest  all  other  rights 
be  lost.  We  declare,  however,  that  where 
expressions  are  used  which  are  obstructive 
to  the  government  in  its  conduct  of  the 
war,  or  are  clearly  capable  of  giving  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  nation's  foes,  the  of- 
fenders should  be  repressed  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  in  accordance  with 
established  law.  Inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  justice  herein  declared  ••  a 
fundamental  basis  for  national  pcueies, 
the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  aod 
Democracy  makes  its  appeal  to  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 
and  calls  upon  them  to  unite  in  unsAimoBs 
support  of  the  President  and  the  naikm 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
preservation   of  democracy." 

A  declaration  dealing  with  the  BuMian 
situation  was  considered  beparately.  It  Is 
as  follows   : 

"Sons  of  liberty  in  all  lands  are  bow 
watching  with  heavy  hearts  the  desperate 
contest  of  their  brothers  in  spirit  and 
arms  now  battling  on  the  plains  of  Boa- 
sia.  Bom  amidst  the  thunders  of  the 
greatest  war  of  all  times,  the  great  Rna- 
sian  democracy  brought  to  all  loven  of 
man's  freedom  a  new  hope  and  isapirm- 
tion.  Assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  terrlMs 
and  insidious  foe,  now  spreading  death 
and  devastation  in  its  ranks  and  now 
masquerading  as  a  friend  and  penetrating. 
under  the  guise  of  revolutionist  into  the 
very  councils  of  the  revolution,  the  Bti«- 
sisn  democracy  is  now  passing  throiij^ 
the  most  critical  time  in  its  struggle  Ibf 
existence.  The  American  AlUanee  lor 
Labor  and  Democracy  sends  greetings  to 
the  fighters  for  liberty  in  Russia  aa  broth- 
ers in  the  same  cause  The  aims  of  the 
Russian  democracy  are  our  aima;  fte  vic- 
tory is  our  victory  and  its  defeat  is  our 
defeat;  and  even  the  traitora  that  aeaaal 
the  Russian  democracy  likewise  assail  na. 
In  the  conflict  for  the  liberty  of  Russia,  the 
liberty  of  America  is  likewise  at  stake. 
Every  Russian  soldier  who  faces  unfiineh- 
ingly  the  enemy  in  the  field  is  striking  a 
blow  for  the  liberty  of  America.  The 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy representing  every  lo^al  thought  of 
American  labor  and  American  Socialism, 
pledges  and  dedicatee  the  American 
working  class  to  the  support  and  servire 
of  the  Russian  democrscy.  It  calls 
upon  the  working  people  and  the  aocial- 
ists  of  America  and  also  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Ststes  to  strain  Cfvery 
effort  and  resource  in  their  command  la 
the    aid    of    the    Russian    democracy,    and 
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be  ift  recoWed,  that  a  committee  of  Uto  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  eommoni- 
oating  with  the  leaders  of  the  Rottian 
democrae7  and  extending  to  them  the 
rapport  here  pledged."  Upon  the  general 
problem  of  dealing  with  small  nations  the 
convention  made  the  following  declara- 
tion: "The  American  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Democrac7  expresses  its  onqnalifled 
approval  of  the  avowal  b7  President  Wil- 
son that  one  of  the  motives  for  America's 
entry  into  the  war  it  to  secnro  for  the 
small  nationalities  the  right  to  live  their 
own  liven  on  their  own  soil  and  to  de- 
velop their  own  culture  under  free  na- 
tional auspices.  Inasmuch  as  among  all 
these  small  nationalities  the  Jews  alone 
have  no  homeland  of  their  own,  we  urge 
upon  the  President  and  the  international 
congress  which  will  negotiate  terms  of 
peace,  the  legitimate  clums  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
national  homeland  in  Palestine  on  a  basis 
of  self-government." 

The  declaration  on  Russia  was  cabled  to 
Premier  Kerensky. 

Since  the  Minneapolis  Oonvention  of  the 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy, trade  unionists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  organised  local  Alliances  affili- 
ated with  the  central  body  in  order  that 
workers  everywhere  might  be  organised  in 
support  of  the  principles  in  which  they 
believed. 

Canadian  Balattona— (1918.  p.  55)  After 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  the 
German  government  and  we  became  one  of 
the  Allies  fighting  for  the  common  cause 
of  freedom,  the  ties  became  even  stronger 
that  bound  us  to  our  northern  neightK>r, 
Oanada.  Common  needs  and  common  pur- 
poses have  made  it  plain  that  there  must  be 
such  an  understanding  between  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  Oanada  and  the 
United  States  that  national  policies  must 
conform  to  a  general  continental  policy  form- 
ulated for  best  interests.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  two  countries  has  become 
little  more  than  a  geographical  convenience. 
The  close  relationships  necessary  for  war 
purposes  have  bound  our  countries  even 
more  closely.  The  unity  necessary  for  the 
continental  policy  was  reflected  long  before 
the  war  in  the  relations  between  the  workers 
of  Canada  and  the  *jrorkers  of  the  United 
States.  The  Canadisn  labor  movement  was 
identified  with  the  Ubor  movement  of  the 
United  States  in  an  organisation  embracing 
the  workers  of  the  continent.  In  the  initial 
conferences  which  the  American  labor  move- 
ment held  when  it  was  inaugurating  its  war 
policies,  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
movement  were  present.  In  continuation  of 
this  friendly  helpful  relationship  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  urged  by  the 
Canadian  workers  and  government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Victory  Loan  Campaign  which 
the  Canadian  government  was  conducting 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Buffalo 
Convention.  In  addition  to  the  purchase  of 
Victory  Bonds  amounting  to  $10,000,  which 
was  authorised  during  the  Buffalo  Conven- 
tion, President  Oompers  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  Toronto  on  November  28,  1917,  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  cause.  Early  in 
this  year  argent  invitations  were  extended 
the    President    of   the    A     F.    of   L.    by    the 


labor  and  civic  organisations  of  Ottawa  and 
Montreal  to  deliver  addreaaea  in  thoaa  two 
cities.  The  invitations  came  at  the  time 
when  t)ie  new  war  government  was  assuming 
responsibility.  It  was  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  labor  policy  of  the  new  gor- 
emment  should  be  constructive  and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  insure  cordial  relation- 
ships between  the  government  and  the 
workers.     In  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 

Sose  it  was  necessary  that  the  workers  of 
'anada  should  have  represantation  and 
voice  in  matters  concerning  their  interests 
and  that  they  should  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment officials  in  a  spirit  of  confidence 
and  mutual  responsibility.  Upon  learning 
that  President  Gompers  was  coming  to  Ot- 
tawa the  government  extended  to  him  an 
invitation  to  address  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment meeting  in  joint  session.  This  was 
an  honor  that  has  been  accorded  to  only 
two  other  men — ^Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who 
was  in  Canada  as  the  head  of  the  British 
Mission  sent  to  this  country,  and  M.  Rene 
Viviani,  the  head  of  the  French  Commission 
sent  for  a  similar  purpose  at  the  same  time 
that  the  British  Commission  was  here.  Mr. 
Gompers  accepted  the  invitation  and  ad- 
dressed Parliament  on  April  26. 

Capital  Issnss  Committee  Policy — (1918, 
p.  64)  The  capital  issues  committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  acts  upon  requests 
for  issnos  of  securities  during  the  war. 
That  committee  has  made  the  following  deo- 
laration  of  policy:  "The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  making  available  to  the  govern- 
ment to  the  greatest  possible  degree  capital, 
labor,  material,  and  transportation  means 
creating  a  surplus  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments so  vital  to  our  national  needs  at  this 
time.  The  creation  of  a  surplus  of  labor 
necessarily  involves  the  creation  of  a  short 
period  of  temporary  unemployment,  during 
which  labor  disengaged  from  unessential  in- 
dustry may  be  diverted  to  essential  industry. 
To  minimise  any  hardship  upon  Isbor  aris- 
ing from  the  creation  ox  this  unavoidable 
hiatus  is  the  chief  concern  of  all.  The 
capital  issues  committee  is  closely  studying 
the  problem  from  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is 
anxious  that  its  operations  should  not  create 
idleness  any  faster  than  the  demand  for 
labor  can  counteract.  A  plan  was  adopted 
under  which  the  committee,  before  acting 
ur^on  any  application  for  the  issue  of  secur- 
ities the  approval  or  disapproval  of  which 
would  affect  seriously  labor  conditions,  will 
seek  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  whose  successful  efforts 
to  secure  a  scientific  distribution  of  labor 
fitted  to  prevailing  conditions  are  heartily 
supported  by  the  A.  F.  of  L." 


Chinese  Coolie  Labor  During  War — (1918, 
pp.  110-284)  House  resolution  No.  98  pro 
Tided  for  the  admission  of  80,000*  Chinese 
into  Hawaii  without  right  to  proceed  to  any 

f>art  of  the  U.  S.  Numerous  letters  pamph- 
ets  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ad- 
vocating abrogation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
lew  fcMlowed.  Then  this  resolution  was 
piesented  in  the  Senate:  "That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  hereby 
directed  to  make  careful  investigation  into 
tba  advisability  of  recommending  legislation 
that  will  permit  the  importation  of  Chinese 
farmers  into  the  United  States  under  proper 
restrictions  and  regulations  during  the  con- 
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tinnanee  of  the  war."  Through  oppoiition 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  both  resolutions  had  not 
been  reported. 

Organised  labor  is  unalterabl7  opposed  to 
the    modification    of    the    Chinese    Bzelusion 
law   in    order  to    permit   Chinese    coolies   to 
enter    this    country,     no     matter     for     what 
purpose.     The  A.  F.  of  L    for  many,  many 
years    fought    for    a    restrictiTe    immigration 
law,    and   assisted    in   securing   the    Chinese 
Ezclnsion    Act.      An    overwhelming   majority 
of    th^    members    of    Congress    enacted    the 
immigration    law   containing   a    literacy   test. 
Oux  advocacy  of  restricted  immigration  was 
based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  economic 
situation    and    conditions    in    this    country, 
and,    in   addition,    laying   a   due   regard   for 
the   perpetuation   of   the   institutions  of   our 
country.      If    for    any    reason    the    Chinese 
Exclusion  law  was  modified  or  suspended,  it 
must  carry   with   it  the  modification  or  the 
abrogation    of    the    Oentlemen's    Agreement 
now     existing     between     thif     country     and 
Japan,    which    would    permit    large    numbers 
of  Japanese  to  also  enter  this  country.     In 
addition    to  our  opposition  to   the   modifica- 
tion  or   the  suspension   of   the   Chinese   Ex- 
dosion    Act,    it    has   not   been    demonstrated 
that    there    is    a    shortage    of    labor    which 
would  justify  the  resorting  to  extreme  meas- 
ures.    Whatever  may   be  the   opinion  as   to 
the  effect  of  the  importation   of   cheap  and 
docile  labor  into  this  country,  the  hiatorr  of 
the  efforts  of  the  working  people  everywhere 
unmistakably     demonstrates    that    the     high 
standard  built  up  and  maintained  by  intelli- 
gent   and    cooperative    action    must    swccumb 
to  the  insidious  influences  of  a  race  of  people 
whose   Hiopea;,    ambitions    and    desires    /are 
gratified  by  a  standard  of  living  which  falls 
far  below  that  of  a  growing  and  fructifying 
citizenship.     Even  though  we  may  be  in  the 
midst  of  war,  and  even  thongh  it  were  pos- 
sible   to    ndopt    some    raeature    thereby    a 
1'irge    body    of    Chinese    might    be    imported 
intc   this  country   for  tlie  period  of  the  war 
ard   then  deported  at   its  close,  the  imiiress 
and   results    of   coolie   labor   would   etill   re- 
nioiii    and    constitute    an    added    bur'^en    in 
the     coming     reconstruction     days.       Under 
present  conditions  of  war,  the  organised  la- 
bor movement   has   expressed  itself   as   will- 
ing   to    meet    the    responnibilitiss    imposed 
uf-on  it,  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  wn 
aro    demonstrating    to    'hi*    government    and 
the  people  of  the   United  States  our  loyalty 
lo   its    institutions.      No   labor   movement    of 
Mil    belligerent    country    has    taken    a    more 
advanced    position    than    has    the    American 
Labor    Movement.       Even     before     war     was 
declared,    representatives    of    our    movement 
]iromulgated   a   declaration   in   which   its   po- 
sition  waH  made  clenr.     While  it  voiced   its 
oiiposition  to   war,   yet    it  o^so  declared  that 
if    events     finally     drew     this    country     into 
the  maelstrom  of  war.  it  vould  stand  solidly 
behind  this  government.     In  view  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  men   and   women   of   labor,   we 
are  justified    in    expreRsins  the   thought  that 
our  movement   is   absolutely  and   unalterably 
c)n)Osed  to  Chinaizing  any  of  the  industries 
of  this  country. 

Eight  Hour  Day — (1917,  pp.  93-407)  The 
principle  of  a  maximum  workday  of  eight 
hci.rs  has  been  indorsed  by  society  and  ofii- 
rially  by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  eight-hour  workday  represents  a  stand- 
ard  of   productivity,    of   living,    and    of   con- 


set  vation.  By  protecting  workers  against 
overfatigue  and  enabling  them  to  suataia 
their  highest  degree  of  prodnctiTity  and 
sVill,  the  eight-hour  workday  not  only  ia  an 
assurance  that  workera  will  make  their 
most  effective  contribution  to  i  rodnetion. 
but  that  they  will  also  be  more  vsefol  and 
honorable  members  of  society.  The  eight- 
hour  workday  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
It  has  been  tried  in  nearly  all  eonntries. 
and  everywhere  results  have  demonatraled 
that  it  is  a  basic  principle  upon  w^hich  in- 
dustry and  commerce  should  be  organised. 
Representatives  of  our  Republic  tneoipo- 
rated  this  humanitarian  standard  in  aa 
eight-hour  law  applying  to  government  work 
and  contracts.  Under  war  conditiona  the 
United  States  Oovernment  beoomea  the  cen- 
ter of  the  nation's  induatry  and  commerce. 
Central  authority  has  shifted  from  ever^ 
private  or  corporation  office  to  the  coTcrn- 
mcnt  at  Washington.  The  nation's  needs 
are  paramount.  Anything  that  interferes 
with  several  of  the  collective  needs  of  all 
the  people  must,  under  war  conditions,  be 
eliminated  or  regulated.  There  has  re- 
sulted a  complete  reorganisation  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  centered  in  for- 
e-'nment  needs  and  pur|)otes.  A,%  a  result 
tl:o  nation's  work  has  become  frowomment 
>\ork  or  contracts.  This  condition  has 
vastly  increased  the  in:portance  of  the  Fed- 
eral eight-hour  law,  its  interpretation  sad 
ai'T'Ucation. 

The  first  law  flxinf;  eight  hoara  as  the 
maximum  workday  was  practically  nollifleJ 
by  narrow  interpretation  and  applicatieu, 
which  defeated  the  purpose  of  Concreas  in 
enacting  it.  This  necessitated  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  eight-hour  law.  Again, 
thero  was  manifest  the  tendency  of  ofUciaN 
to  apply  the  eight-hour  regulation  withia 
the  narrowest  possible  scope.  This  tendency 
wa:i  strengthened  by  legal  interpretatioaa 
which  took  the  heart  out  of  the  law  Bvt 
organised  labor  refused  to  be  defeased  by 
legalistic  interpretations  and  persiatently 
stuted  their  case  for  a  wider  interpretatioa 
and  application  of  the  law  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  those  of  Congress  that  en- 
acted it.  Progress  had  been  made  hefor^ 
the  beginning  of  war.  The  present  Attor 
ney  General  rendered  an  opinion  which  tdm 
labor  CTeater  protection.  When  the  farce 
rontracts  for  war  materials  were  beincr  let 
organized  labor  insistently  preaenced  their 
cose  for  the  application  of  the  ei^ht-honr 
law  to  government  contracts  nnd  corem- 
ment  work.  For  n  time  the  inflneneea  of 
existing  ofllcialdom  were  strong,  and  an  en- 
lifrhtened  policy  did  not  prevail.  Proteatt 
camtf  from  all  labor  organiiationa  affected. 
Case  after  case  was  taken  up  with  the 
governn^ent.  At  the  beginning  of  war  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  protect  the  eiffht-honr 
I>rinciple,  included  in  one  of  the  sections  of 
tho  Naval  Appiopriations  law  tho  following 
Iirovision: 

"That  in  f*ase  of  national  emerftency 
the  President  is  authorised  to  suspend  the 
provision  of  law  prohibiting  more  than 
eight  hours  labor  in  any  one  day  of  per> 
sons  engaged  upon  work  covered  by  con- 
tracts with  the  United  Statea:  Prorided 
further,  That  the  wages  of  peraona  cm- 
ployed  upon  such  contracts  ahall  be  com- 
puted on  a  ))asic  day  rate  of  eight  hours 
of   work    with    overtime   ratea    to    be    paid 
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for  at  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  for 
all  hours  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours." 

This    proTision    maintains    the    eight-hour 
principle   while   at   the   same    time   it    takes 
care  of  any  emergency  that  may  necessitate 
longer  hours  of  work  and  penalises  overtime 
in    an    effective    manner    that    will    prevent 
occurrence    without    real    necessity.      When- 
ever it  has  been  necessary  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
suspending  in  any  department  the  eight-hour 
workday   he   has   quoted    this    clause   as   his 
warrant,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  amply 
authorised    to    take    such    action    under    the 
original    law.     However,    this  section  of  the 
Naval  Appropriations  law  provides  for  over- 
time  which  IS   not  included   in  the  original 
law.     When  this  question  of  policy  came  to 
the  responsible  members  of  the  present  ad* 
ministration,    a    change    came,    and   the    Sec- 
retary of  War,  despite  the  opinions  of  those 
who    had    the    legalistic    viewpoint,    decided 
in    favor    of    a    more    liberal    interpretation, 
and  inserted  in  contracts  already  made  the 
eight-hour  provision.     A   similar  nolicy   was 
followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
reopened  a   case  already   decided   in  his  de- 
partment.     The   case   in   point   was   that    of 
the  subcontract  let  by  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building   Company    to    the    Farrell    Foundry 
and    Machine    Company    at    Ansonia,    Conn. 
The    Fore    River    Company    had    established 
the  eight-hour  day.  but  the  Farrell  Company 
had    a   nine-hour    day.      The   molders   in   the 
latter    company,    who   were   working   on    the 
Government    contract,    requested    time    and 
one-half  for  all  time  over  eight  hours.     Sec- 
retary Daniels  investigated  the  case  and  de- 
cided that  under  the  eight-hour  law  time  and 
oi;e-half  should  be  paid  these  molders  on  the 
subcontract    for    au    overtime.       With    this 
extension  of  government  work,  carrying  with 
it  the  principle  of  the  basic  eight-hour  work- 
day,   the   question    has   become   acute   in   all 
industries  that   are   still   under  private  con- 
trol   or    engaged    in    work    for    private    con- 
cerns.    The  failure  of  all  concema  to  adopt 
the   eight-hour   basis    is   the   cause    of   more 
industrial    discontent    and    unrest    than    any 
other  one  condition.     In  many  cases  failure 
of  private  employers  to  establish  this  stand- 
ard   creates    labor    disturbances    that    inter- 
fere   with    work    for    the    government     and 
seriously  impede  plans  for  national   defense. 
We  urge,  therefore,  that  some  general  action 
be    taken    by    administrative    authority    de 
daring    for    an    eight-hour   day    in    all    com- 
merce   and    industries    as    a    war    measure. 
In    our  judgment    such    an    action   would    be 
the    moat    effective    fundament^     provision 
that    could    be    adopted    to    promote    general 
interests   and    welfare.      Tn    many   provisions 
for    the   benefit   of   those    saving   the   nation 
in    this    critical    emergency,    the    adminiKtra- 
ticn    has    shown    honest    end    understanding 
concern    for    the   welfare    of    those   who    are 
risking    their    lives    and    their    all     for    the 
f acred   cause   in   which    our    Republic   «s    en- 
gfic^d      It  is  in  accord  with  this  policy  that 
we    urge    this    additional    measure.      It    is    n 
measure    bcsed    upon     appreciation     of    the 
vnlre   of   human    life.      Conservation    of   that 
wonderful  yet  perinhah^o  thing  called  hu-nan 
productivity    is    of    fundomental    consequence 
to    the    continued    prrgross    and    perpetuity 
of  the  whole  nation.     Such  a  policy  adopted 
h\    the   foremost   Republic   of  the  world,   en- 
pnced    in    a    titanic    world    conflict    for    uni- 
\ersal    freectom    and   democracy,    would   come 


with  a  tremendous  inspiration  that  would 
stir  the  whole  world  to  its  depths.  No  one 
single  policy  could  do  more  to  hearten  the 
entire  nation,  to  put  courage  into  those  upon 
the  firing  line,  and  to  demonstrate  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  the  idealism  of  oar  government 
in  the  fight  it  is  making  for  better  atand- 
ards  of  life  and  for  humanity  as  a  whole. 

(1918,  p.  75)  The  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent toward  the  eight-hour  or  shorter  work- 
day has  been  very  definitely  showii  by  the 
fact  that  in  every  executive  order  he  hat 
iseued  waiving  the  eight-hour  law  he  haa 
based  hia  action  upon  the  authority  granted 
him  by  the  proviso  provided  by  Congreaa 
in  the  Naval  Appropriations  Act,  or  else 
haa  specifically  stipulated  that  compenaa- 
tiou  shall  be  not  less  than  time  and  one* 
half  for  overtime  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
Preaident  Wilaon's  course  has  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  position  he  took  in  regard 
to  eight  hours  for  railroad  worken  when 
he  stated  that  society  has  sanctioned  the 
eight-hour    workday. 

Among   those   unfamiliar   with   legal   tech- 
nicalities  the  Federal   eight-hour  law  meant 
an  eight-hour  day  on  work   for  the  govern- 
ment.     With    the    declaration    of   war,    gov- 
erijment     work     and     employment     aaanmed 
much  larger  comparative  proportions  in  the 
industrial  world.     With  this  growth  the  lim- 
il.ntions   of   the   Federal    eight-hour   law    be- 
come   increaaingly    apparent.      All    workers 
employed    tor   war   production    expected   the 
basic  eight-hour  workday   establisned  in   all 
instances  where  the  eight-hour  law  waa  sus- 
pended   for    the    war    emergency.      Proteata 
from    workers    all    over    the    country,    who 
thought  they  had  a  legal  right  to  the  basic 
eight-hour  day,    were  sent   to  the  Americaik 
Federation   of   Labor,   the   War   Department, 
and    the    Navy    Department.      (P.    228)    No 
one    issue    is    the    cauae    of    greater   discon- 
tent  and   feeling  of   injustice  than   the  dis- 
parity  of  the   application   of  the   eight-hour 
lavr   to   war   production.     While   the   techni- 
cal  distinctions   observed  by  lawyers   in   in- 
terpreting   the   application   of  this   law   ma^ 
satisfy    their    sense    of   justice,    they    in    no 
way   satisfy    the   workers    engaged    in    doing 
the    actual    work.       For    irstance,    the    em- 
ployes  of  the  United   States    Steal    Corpora- 
tion at  Sparrows  Point,  who  are  engaged  in 
asrembling  the  parts  of  thj  ships  in  the  final 
acts    of   construction    have    the    basic    eight- 
hour   day.    but   other   employes    of  the   same 
company,  separated  only  by  a  fence  barrier, 
uho  are  employed  in  making  the  parts  which 
are   used   by   the  shipbuilders,   do   not   have 
the    eight-hour    day.      The    legal    diatinction 
does  not  satisfy  them.     No  one  policy  which 
this   government   could   inaugurate   would   do 
n<ore    to    convince   the    masses    of   people    of 
this   country    that   the    i)iirposes   of   the   war 
in    which    our    government    is    engaged    are 
genuinely  humanitarian  and  democratic  than 
tl'G    establishment    of    th>?    basic    eight-hour 
duy   for   all    government   vork    and   war  pro- 
duction.    Such   a  policy   would   be  incontro- 
vcrtiblo    evidence    that    our   government   had 
gotten    far    away    from    the    old    commodity 
theory    of    labor    and     v/as    genuinely    and 
practically    trying    to    establish    the    para- 
uioiint  claims  of  human   beings. 

English  and  French  Coauniaaioni — (1917, 
p    78)   Approved  by  Convt-ntionf 
'  Idealising  that    the   experience   of   workera 
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in  other  conntriei  who  hsd  been  meeting 
f«nd  ■olving  labor  war  problems  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  workeis  of  this  country 
who  were  taking  the  initial  atepi  in  war 
niuttere,  President  Oompera  cabled  to  Pre* 
m;er  Lloyd  Oeorge  of  Great  Britain  and 
Promier  Ribot  of  France  asking  them  to 
send  representative  labor  men  to  advise  with 
American  workers.  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge 
promptly  cabled  that  he  Hould  send  a  com- 
mission of  labor  men  as  requested  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  of  France  wrote  Mr. 
Gompers  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
government  to  see  that  the  best  and  mo^t 
Appropriate  plan  for  Mr.  Gompers  to  follow 
in  securing  representatives  of  French  work* 
ers  was  to  communicate  directly  with  Mr. 
Jouhaux  asking  him  to  send  two  French 
workmen.  In  accord  with  this  suggestion 
Mr.  Gompers  cabled  to  Mr.  Jouhaux  tnd 
Mr.  Keufer  of  Paris.  A  cable  in  reply  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible 
fcr  the  French  labor  movement  to  comply 
with  the  request  from  America  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  cable  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment a  similar  request  was  bent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that  Canadian 
repiesentatives  of  labor  be  sent  to  the  con- 
ference. The  British  Oommission  consisted 
M>f  the  following:  0.  W.  Bowerman,  Privy 
^Councillor  and  member  of  British  House  of 
"Commons;  secretary  of  British  Trades  Union 
■Congress  Parliamentary  Committee.  James 
H.  Ihomas,  Privy  Councillor,  member  of 
l*arliament;  general  secretary  National  IJnion 
of  Railwaymen,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Joseph  Davis,  member  of  the  secretariat  of 
thti  prime  minister.  H.  W.  Garrod,  repre- 
senting labor,  department  of  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  The  Canadian  representatives 
were:  J.  C.  Waters,  President  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor'  Council  of  CaLada.  Giddeon  D. 
Robertson,  vice  president  of  the  Nationat 
Asftociation  of  Railway  Telegraphers.  As 
soon  as  the  British  delegates  arrived  in  thih 
country  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor was  arranged  for  April  2.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting,  which 
lasted  all  day  and  evening.  The  British 
labor  men  were  given  ample  opportunity  to 
relate  the  full  story  of  the  war  experiences 
of  the  English  workers  and  to  tell  how  the 
British  Government  and  the  English  workers 
have  worked  out  their  joint  problems  and 
to  answer  all  questions  asVed  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  The  valu 
able  information  presented  in  these  meetings 
wrs  recorded  stenograph ically,  published  Ii. 
the  American  Feoerationist  and  later  was 
ti>ade  a  Senate  document.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  British  delegates  to  visit 
some  of  the  industrial  centers  and  to  apeak 
to  representative  audiencos  in  various  cities 
which  included  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Albany,  Schenectady,  and 
Boston.  In  these  meetinj;s  the  meraoers  of 
the  British  Labor  Commission  told  how  the 
English  people  were  meeting  their  labor 
picblems  arising  out  of  war  work  and  con- 
ditions and  made  suergestions  to  Americans 
Low  to  deal  with  local  sitaations. 

Espionage— (1917,  pp.  119-312)  Provi- 
sions of  the  espionage  bill,  which  appears  to 
be  unwarranted  interference  with  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  and  the  right  of  as- 
semblage, were  defeated  through  efforts  of 
legislative  committee. 

(1918,  pp    113)  A  literal  interpretntion  of 


the  eapionage  act  confines  it  to  reprehans- 
I*  .  **i*  <^w*P°«>  to  hamper  thi*  Ualted 
States  Government  in  its  .^rosecntioa  of  the 
Mar.  The  general  conaenaua  o£  opiaior 
anong  members  of  Congress  was  that  owiag 
to  the  polyglot  character  of  our  popolatiM 
and  with  no  effort  having  been  made  ia  the 
past  to  assimilate  this  heterogeaeons  mass  of 
people  into  our  institutions  by  education  or 
otherwise,  a  restrictive  measore  of  thia  ehar- 
aeter  was  essential  to  protect  the  intereats  ol 
the  American  Government.  With  aa  almoat 
unrestricted  immigration  from  ewerj  eoon- 
try  in  the  world,  some  of  which  matatained 
as  a  national  T>oli3y  that  their  aationab 
(whether  naturalised  in  thia  country  or  aot^ 
still  were  subjects  of  their  parent  corera- 
ments,  presented  a  situation  which  waa  prt- 
caiious.  In  addition  to  this,  the  history  sf 
this  war  when  written  will  contain  one  eoa- 
spicuous  feature,  and  that  ia,  the  insidiov 
I>ropaganda  which  emanated  from  the  in- 
perial  German  government  and  spread  by 
its  agents  and  emissaries  in  erery  T>art  of 
the  world  and  which  invaded  the  depart- 
ments of  our  own  govemmeat.  No  more 
striking  illustration  ean  be  pointed  to  thaa 
the  crafty  campaign  carriea  on  in  Bossaa 
and  its  demoralising  results.  The  Amerieaa 
Federation  of  Labor  yields  to  no  champion 
of  freedom  of  speech  or  action  in  ita  advo- 
cacy of  those  measures  which  giwe  to  ths 
individual  the  widest  latitude  ia  expressiflp 
of  speech  and  to  act,  and  ita  satire  x«eord 
has  been  one  of  consistency  and  persiateot 
effort  that  this  freedom  should  be  rnarsa- 
«teed,  but  the  A.  F.  of  L.  realises  that  this 
country  is  engaged  in  a  desperate  oonfliet 
and  that  every  fibre  of  the  aational  being 
must  be  exercised  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
successful  in  our  undertaking.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  espiona^  bill  as  literally  later- 
pieted  provide  ptmishment  for  those  wiw 
kcowingly  and  with  full  eonseionsoeas  dssbs 
to  hamper  this  government  in  the  proseevtiss 
of  the  war.  it  provides  puniahment  for 
those  who  sav  or  do  anything  except  by 
way  of  bona  fide  and  not  dialoyal  ad^ee  to 
an  investor  or  investors,  with  intent  to  ob- 
struct the  sale  by  the  United  States  of  beads 
or  other  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
the  making  of  loans  by  or  to  the  Unitsd 
States,  and  whoever,  when  the  United 
States  is  at  war,  shall  wilfully  eauae,  or 
attempt  to  cause,  or  incite  or  attempt  to  ia* 
cite,  insubordination,  disloyalty,  matlny,  'or 
refusal  of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  will- 
fully obstruct  or  discourage  or  willfully  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  or  discourage  ths  reerolt- 
ini:  or  enlistment  service  of  the  ITaited 
States.  There  is  also  a  prohibition  affalast 
those  who  shall  willfully  utter,  priat,  write, 
or  publish  any  disloyal,  profane,  scarrilons, 
contemptuous,  or  abusive  language  about  the 
form  or  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  uniform  of  the  Army  or  Nary  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  language  intended  to 
bring  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  into  contempt;  or  who  promote  the 
cnuse  of  its  enemies,  or  shall  willfully  dis- 
T»lay  the  flag  of  any  foreign  enemy,  or  shall 
by  utterance,   writing,   printing,   pubUeatloB, 
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or  langnage  spoken,  urge,  ineite,  or  adTocate 
any  curtailment  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try of  any  thing  or  things,  product  or  prod- 
ucts, necessary  or  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  be  en^ged,  with  intent  by  such  curtail- 
ment to  cnpple  or  hinder  the  United  States 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  or  shall  will- 
fully advocate,  favor,  teach,  defend,  or  sug- 
gest the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts  or  things 
m  this  section  enumerated,  and  whoever 
shall  by  word  or  act  support  or  favor  the 
cause  of  the  German  empire  or  its  allies  in 
the  present  war  or  by  word  or  act  oppose 
tho  cause  of  the  United  States  therein. 

TUg  Day— (1918,  p.  226)  All  the  dele- 
gates arose  and  the  President  said:  **In 
honor  of  the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  the  delegates  and  visitors  to 
this  convention  stand  in  fealty  and  loyalty 
and  in  the  hope  of  its  great  leadership  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom." 

Free  SpeeeH  in  War— (1917,  pp.  92-288) 
The  conflict  almost  inconceivably  gigantic, 
which  is  being  waged  to  make  the  world 
fiafe  for  democracy,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
testing  the  efllciency  and  reliability  of  exist- 
ing democratic  institutions.  The  situation 
develops  a  number  of  most  difllcult  problems. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  results  creates 
a  situation  in  which  compulsion  seems  to 
have  superior  advantages,  but  the  methods 
and  agencies  of  autocracy  are  eompletely  at 
variance  with  democracy.  Its  spirit  and  at- 
titude of  mind  are  essentially  dilFerent.  It 
holds  that  compulsion  is  not  an  efficient 
method;  that  the  best  permanent  results 
can  not  be  secured  without  the  consent  df 
the  people.  For  the  wonderful  advantages 
and  opportunities  which  democracy  affords, 
some  penalties  are  incurred.  The  mistakes 
of  democracy  result  from  the  shortcomings 
of  human  nature  and  intelligence  and  from 
insufficient  experience  in  the  methods  of 
freedom.  The  labor  movement  has  always 
contended  that  the  remedy  Is  more  free 
dom — greater  opi>ortnnity  for  educational  de- 
velopment and  experience.  One  of  the  espe- 
cially puiiling  problems  which  confront  our 
people  today  is  that  connected  with  free- 
dom of  the  press.  We  know  that  in  all 
ages  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  the  pal- 
ladium of  free  institutions.  The  only  en- 
vironment in  which  free  institutions  can  be 
maintained  is  generated  through  freedom  of 
expression  and  press.  Untrammeled  discus- 
sion is  the  only  safe  preliminary  to  deter- 
mination of  policy.  All  aspects  and  rela 
tions  of  the  proposition  should  be  consid- 
ered. In  national  issues  every  group  and 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  express  his 
views  and  information  by  exercising  his 
constitutional  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. If  he  can  not  convince  his  fellows,  at 
least  his  personality  and  his  mentality  are 
not  repressed,  though  he  must  yield  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  majority.  A  minor 
ity  group  suffering  from  injustice  can  more 
readily  secure  redress  when  freedom  of 
speech  exists.  The  minority  cause  of  to- 
day becomes  the  accepted  method  of  to- 
morrow. Repression  never  removed  any 
injustice  or  corrected  an  evil.  Restricted 
expression  results  in  constricted  mental  de- 
velopment and  vision.  The  public  press  in 
the  public  forum.  It  creates  and  directs 
public  opinion.  Publicity  calculated  to  mis- 
lead  can  be  counteracted   by   increased  pub- 


licity for  truth  Not  restricted  discussion, 
but  more  complete  and  enlightened  discus- 
sion.  If  any  one  abused  the  opportunities 
of  freedom,  there  are  established  agencies 
for  protecting  free  institutions.  Let  those 
who  speak  or  write  treasonable  thoughts  be 
tried  by  the  courts.  We  are  entering  upon 
an  era  that  will  test  our  constructive  imagi- 
nation and  untrammeled  thought  to  the  ut- 
termost, if  we  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  be  presented.  Timid  ex- 
pression and  restricted  discussion  would  be 
a  sorry  preparation  for  the  new  age  we  are 
entering.  Those  who  are  in  hearts  and 
minds  democrats  are  apprehensive  when 
we  see  democracy  about  to  make  mistakes 
deplored  in  autocracy.  While  we  recognise 
the  exigencies  of  war  conditions,  yet  we  hold 
that  democracy  must  be  more  intelligent  in 
meeting  those  needs  than  autocracy  luw  been. 

However,  we  recognize  that  war  conditions 
present  very  different  problems  than  those 
of  peace.  We  know  that  this  very  free- 
dom  of  expression,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  of  a  free  people,  constitutM  an 
equally  potential  opportunity  for  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country  and  our  cause.  Those 
who  abuse  freedom  of  the  press  in  order  to 
endanger  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic  and 
to  undermine  our  free  institutions,  should 
be  punished  ss  traitors  to  the  nation.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
this  problem  can  be  dealt  with  safely.  To 
attempt  to  deflne  the  standards  which  every 
right-thinking  citizen  ought  to  establish  to 
guide  his  public  expressions  and  publica- 
tions, would  involve  a  very  great  danger  to 
this  basic  right  of  free  citizens.  If  these 
restrictions  of 'free  speech  are  not  toIub- 
tarily  assumed  by  citizens  we  hold  that  they 
ought  to  be  vigorously  dealt  with  at  law. 
The  emergency  through  which  our  nation 
is  passing  puts  to  a  test  our  free  institu- 
tions. It  devolves  upon  those  who  advocate 
frfiedom  to  demonstrate  its  effectivenets  in 
this  situation  which  involves  the  existence 
of  the  nation.  Abuse  of  the  opportunities 
of  freedom  will  inevitably  endanger  the  sa- 
cred right.  We  urge  on  all  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing only  such  usage  of  the  right  of  free 
press  as  will  promote  the  general  welfare. 
FMedom  must  not  be  confused  with  license. 
(P.  348)  Executive  Council  instructed  to 
protest  against  rulings  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  suppressing  newspapers  and  other 
publications  on  technical  grounds  in  deflance 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Oodlimrt,  X.  JofUn— (1918,  p.  311)  In 
addreaaing  the  convention,  M.  Qodhart, 
former  presiding  officer  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  a  member  of  a  mission 
from  the  French  (Government,  said:  *'I  thank 
you  for  the  hearty  welcome  you  have  given 
mo  and  for  interrupting  your  work  to  re- 
ceive the  short  message  we  bring  you  from 
France,  from  our  men,  from  our  soldiers 
and  workers.  Wherever  they  are,  in  the 
trenches  or  in  the  factories,  they  have  only 
one  aim  and  one  object,  to  win  thia  war. 
These ^are  the  thoughts  of  the  French  work- 
men. They  know  what  you  are  doing  for 
them  now  and  how  you  can  help  them  in  the 
future.  They  kno^ir  the  great  effort  of  yohr 
organization,  showing  that  you  want  justice 
and  right  for  the  workers.  I  have  said  that 
out  of  this  war  will  be  a  union,  not  only 
between  the  workmen  in  France,  but  a  union 
between  the  American  workers  and  the 
French  workers  ** 
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(1917,  p.  409>  The  induatriAl  problems  aris- 
ing through  our  nation's  psrticipstion  in  the 
war  and  the  ageneiea  in  operation  to  pre- 
serre  induatrial  peace  and  establish  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  cooperation  between  the  em- 
plo7er,  whether  private  or  gOTernmental,  and 
the  employe,  has  created  a  condition  which 
makes  it  essential  that  certain  conditions 
and  principles  shall  be  clearly  Icept  in  mind 
«nd  generally  accepted.  If  justice  is  to  be 
done  and  terms  of  employment  and  condi- 
tions of  labor  equitable  to  the  employer  and 
employe  established,  certain  broad  princi- 
ples must  be  applied.  In  determining  what 
the  wage  rates  should  be  there  are  several 
vital  factors  to  be  considered  apart  from 
tho  increased  cost  of  lining.  The  existing 
vrage  rate  in  an  establishment  should  first 
be  considered  as  to  its  equity:  Was  it  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  joint  conference  and 
agreement  between  the  emplo>er  and  his 
employes,  or  was  it  e&tablished  as  a  result 
of  the  employer's  individual  conception  of 
what  wages  should  be  paid  to  those  in  his 
emjrloy?  To  what  degree  did  the  previous 
wage  rate  compare  with  those  in  establish- 
ments in  tho  sr.me  district  where  wages  have 
been  e«tablished  through  joint  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employe!  How 
did  the  wage  rate  adopted  through  joint 
agreement  in  the  district  compare  with  the 
wsge  rates  in  other  districts  where  joint 
wsge  agreement  existed?  In  the  composi- 
tion of  boards  or  commissions  which  are  to 
consider  questions  of  terms  of  employment 
and  conditions  of  labor,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  representation 
between  the  employers  and  the  wage  earners. 
In  the  event  that  a  wage  board  or  rom- 
niirsion  is  to  consist  of  an  uneoual  number, 
then  a  civilian  should  serve  as  the  odd  man. 
One-half  of  the  remaining  number  of  this 
body  should  be  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  wage  earners,  to  be  nominated  by  or- 
ganised labor.  The  right  to  organize  is 
essential  to  the  solution  of  problems  arising 
between  employer  and  employe.  Employers 
apply  this  right,  but  in  many  instaneea  this 
right  has  been  denied  to  wage  earners  by 
•employers.  All  agreements  formulated  by 
Mvsge  boards  or  commissions  should  contain 
a  clause  announcing  that  the  right  to  organ- 
ise is  inalienable  and  that  prevention  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  by  the  employer  or 
his  representative  constitutes  a  violation  of 
these  principles.  The  nation's  interest 
makes  it  essential  that  cooperation  should 
exist  in  the  industries  No  efficient  coopera- 
tion can  exist  except  through  organization. 
Cooperation  presumes  good  will,  and  there 
can  be  no  good  will  withont  recognition  of 
mutual  rights.  Therefore,  the  recognition 
K)f  the  employes  as  a  group  having  common 
interests  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prerequi- 
sites to  cooperation.  There  can  be  no  true 
efficiency  in  production  without  good  will. 
Good  will  and  cooperation  cannot  exist 
where  the  employer  exercises  autocratic  au- 
thority in  determining  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment and  the  conditions  of  labor.  The 
highest  efficiency  in  production  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  These  are  as  essen- 
tial in  industry  as  they  are  in  civil  govern- 
ment. Whenever  the  employes  in  a  depart- 
ment or  an  establishment  have  a  common 
complaint    or    grievance,    it    is    fundamental 


that  the  employer  shoald  meet  those  whs 
may  bo  selected  by  the  workers  to  repre- 
sent them.  It  is  advisable  that  prodnctioB 
should  not  cease  because  of  an  appmreat  in- 
justice or  oversight  contained  in  on  award, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  the  nation 'a  protec 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
union  movement  that  there  shoald  he  m 
cessation  of  work  except  as  a  last  reoort 

Zndiistilal  Serrlee  SeettOB — (1018.  p.  'es 
Many  government  departments  dealinr  with 
wsr  work  have  appointed  either  represeats- 
tives  of  labor  organisationa  to  cooperate 
in  the  general  work  or  have  estahliahed  ia- 
dustjial  departments.  Son^e  departmentv 
have  combined  both  methoda  whieh,  of 
course,  is  the  most  desirable.  Indus 
trial  servi<v  sections,  though  managed  fsr 
the  best  interests  of  workers  and  furtherinf 
their  welfare,  fail  in  the  essential  pria- 
ciples  of  democracy  for  which  the  labor 
movement  contends.  In  addition  to  the  ks- 
manitarian  labor  administration,  there  mast 
be  presentation  of  the  vievrs  and  demanda  of 
workers  by  the  representatives  of  workvs. 
Industrial  service  sections  oncht  to  ronad 
out  their  program  by  sgreements  with  or 
ganizations  of  workers  affected  and  by  ac 
cording  to  representatives  of  those  orcanits 
tions  adequate  representation  w^heaever 
decisions  and  policies  are  determined.  Is 
the  W^ar  Department  the  followinc  industrial 
service  sections  have  been  organised:  Oid- 
nance  Bureau,  Quartermaater  Departmeat. 
Signal  Corps,  Construction  Dirision.  The 
Ordnance  Department  has  arranged  with  sev- 
eral institutions  to  give  conrsea  in  employ- 
ment management.  Men  from  the  Ordnance 
Department  as  well  as  ftrom  the  manaaemcat 
staffs  of  munition  producers  will  benefli  fron 
this  instruction.  Another  evidence  of  the 
humanitarian  and  enlightened  attitude  of  tho 
Ordnance  Department  is  Oeneral  Ordem  No. 
18.  This  order,  although  not  harin^  a  asaa- 
datory  effect,  contributes  to  the  elimination 
of  the  commodity  theory  of  labor.  It  is 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Anaerieaa 
Federationist.  A  very  aimilar  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ss 
Circular  No.  18.  In  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  an  administrator  of  labor  ataad- 
ards  in  the  manufacture  of  armr  elothing 
has  been  appointed.  The  Shipping  Boud 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  an  indas- 
trial  section  which  deals  with  the  admiais* 
trative  side  of  labor  problems.  This  sec- 
tion dealt  with  emergency  problema  before 
other  war  labor  agencies  were  created  to 
deal  with  the  general  field.  The  hoard 
therefore  has  dealt  separately  with  ita  prob- 
lems in  vocational  training,  hoosina,  emphiy 
ment,  labor  management,  etc.  The  hoard 
has  arranged  for  the  training  of  workers  is 
allied  trades  who  are  free  to  come  into  ship* 
building  work.  Those  who  thos  far  haTO 
been  trained  have  served  pHneipally  aa  in- 
structors for  groups  of  other  nntrained 
workers  coming  in  as  the  induatrj  expanded 
to  meet  the  war  needs.  Fully  approeiativo 
of  the  fact  that  workers  must  be  dealt  with 
BR  human  beings,  the  Shipping  Board 
reached  the  conclusion  that  labor  managert 
roust  deal  with  the  shipping  employee  in  as 
intelligent  manner  and  thereby  rednce  the 
turnover  and  the  causes  of  discontent  n«4 
friction.  Under  the  agreement  between  tho 
Seamen's  Union  and  the  Shipping  Board. 
schools    of    training   for    men    who    wiah    to 
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become  seamen  haTe  been  eetabliihed.  How- 
ever, this  plan  has  met  with  difflcalt7,  as 
certain  shipping  companies  hsTe  refused  to 
employ  these  men  eTen  after  they  hare  been 
trained,  althongh  the  members  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union  have  asked  that  places  be  made 
for  them.  Even  though  some  of  the 
Heamen  may  have  diffleuity  in  finding  em- 
ployment, the  Seamen's  Union  is  looking  to 
the  future  when  numbers  of  additional  sea- 
men will  be  required  to  man  the  boats  that 
are  being  built.  The  gOTornment  has  shown 
its  appreciation  of  the  function  of  organised 
labor. 

Insurance,  War  Rlak — (1918,  p.  108) 
Congress  passed  joint  resolution  providing 
application  for  war  risk  insurance  can  be 
made  by  relatives  and  friends  other  than  the 
insured.      Signed    by.  President. 

Inter-Allied  Oonference  Program — (1918, 
p.  339)  Referred  to  Executive  Council  pro- 
gram adopted  by  a  conference  of  labor  rep- 
resentatives from  Belgium,  France,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  declaring:  **For  America's 
workers  and  our  whole  people,  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  has  formulated  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  reconstruction  both  during  and 
after  the  war.  We  should  not  commit  our 
movement  to  a  program  in  its  entirety 
though  formulated  by  our  friends  but  who 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  comprehend  the 
institutions,  conditions  and  temperamental 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  not  be  asked  to  adopt 
in  its  entirety  any  all-embracing  program  in 
the  making  of  which  we  were  unable  to, 
and  did  not.  take  part,  and  which  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  some  problems  which  may  not 
exist   in   America." 

Interxiatloiua  Labor  BaUtions — (1884.  pp 
12-17)  Fourteen  French  workmen  sent  to 
America  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  in 
1888  afterward  began  a  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  the 
view  of  opening  friendly  relations  with  the 
workingmen  of  America.  The  aecretary  was 
instructed  to  send  a  suitable  reply  to  the 
Federated  Union  of  the  Central  Region  of 
France. 

(1885,  p.  18)  Indorsed  an  international 
law  proposed  by  the  goTemment  of  Switser- 
land  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  work- 
ing people,  female  and  child  labor,  factory 
inspection  and  other  measures  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  conditions  of  the  laborers  of  the 
world.  Urged  Congress  to  enact  laws  along 
those  lines. 

(1887,  p.  17)  Secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Great  Britain  con- 
gratulated the  determination  of  the  1886 
convention  to  keep  trade  unionism  on  its 
old  foundation  instead  of  mixing  it  up  with 
other  movements.  Invited  convention  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  International  Trade 
Union  conrention  in  London  in  1888.  (p. 
26)  Deemed  wiser  first  to  unit«  the  labor 
organizations  of  America  before  trying  to 
unite  with  the  workingmen  of  Europe,  (p. 
80)  Decided  present  friendly  relations  with 
European  labor  movements  be  continued. 

(1888,  p.  19)  Fraternal  greetings  received 
from  the  Societe  Professionell  des  Ouvries 
Mechanicians  of  Paris,  (p.  84)  President 
A.  F  of  L.  instructed  to  write  British  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

(1889,  p.  14)  President  had  written  two 
letters  to  the  International  Labor  Congress 
in  Paris,     (p.  16)     U.  8.  had  not  receired 


invitation  of  Swias  Government  to  deddo 
upon  international  labor  relations.  Decided 
International  Labor  Congreaa  be  held  in  ex- 
position city  in  1892,  but  afterward  changed 
to  1898.  (p.  23)  Invited  John  Burns  to 
Tisit  U.  8.  (p.  88)  Letter  of  congratula- 
tion from  French  Typographical  Federation. 

(1890,  p.  15)  President  reported  little 
encouragement  for  an  international  labor 
conference. 

(1891,  p.  18)  President  reported  that  be- 
cause of  nonrepreaentation  at  the  Brussels 
International  Labor  Congress  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
the  congress  refused  to  meet  in  the  U.  S.Jio 
1898.  (p.  40)  ExecutiTo  Council  instructed 
to  send  fraternal  delegate  to  England  and 
correspond  with  other  countries  and  request 
them  to  send  representatiTea  to  our  congress 
to  convene  on  Labor  day.  (p.  89)  Indorsed 
Rakers'  International  (Jongreas  to  meet  at 
Hamburg,  (Germany. 

(1892,  p.  15)  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress alone  accepted  invitation  to  attend 
World's  Fair  International  Labor  Congress, 
which  was  later  abandoned. 

(1898,  p.  16)  Milan,  Italy,  invited  A.  F. 
of  L.  to  send  representative  to  an  interna- 
tional exposition  and  congreas  in  that  city. 
International  labor  congreas  at  Zurich  Toted 
to  meet  in  London  in  1896.  (p.  86)  Invited 
John  Burns  to  come  to  America  .and  ^old 
meetings  to  secure  a  closer  unity  of  effort 
among  the  toilers  of  .\raerica.  (p.  6b) 
Thirty  French  artisans  who  came  to  U.  8. 
to  atudy  the  labor  question  visited  the  con- 
vention. They  were  given  a  letter  of  greet- 
ing to  take  back  with  them  to  the  labor 
unionists  of  France. 

(1894,  p.  21)  John  Bums  aiid  David 
Holmes  were  fraternal  delegates  from  Brit- 
ish Trade  Union  Congress.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
sent  two  delegatea  to  the  next  congreas. 

(1896,  p.  66)  Declined  invitation  to  send 
delegate  to  international  congress  of  social- 
ists, as  it  would  be  as  consistent  to  reeof- 
nixe  the  socialist  party  aa  the  republican 
and  democratic.  / 

(1896,  p.  26)  Sngfestions  by  A.  F.  of  L. 
for  a  bona  fide  international  congreas  were 
submitted  to  afliliated  unions  by  British 
Trade  Union  Congreaa.  General  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  with  labor  movements  of 
the  world,  (p.  52)  Fraternal  feeling  be- 
tween countries  growing,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  London  Trades  Council  indorsing  a 
boycott  lerled  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (p.  85) 
Bepreaentatives  of  the  Musee  Sociale,  Paris, 
adoressed  conTention. 

(1897,  p.  24)  Preaident  said  it  had  been 
the  constant  aim  to  cultivate  most  friendly 
fraternal  relations  between  workers  of  the 
world. 

(1897,  p.  17)  Encouraged  cultiTatien  of 
fraternal  feeling  and  intereat  in  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  all  eountries. 

(1898.  pp.  80-116)  Executive  oilicers  of 
all  afliliated  international  and  national 
unions  were  urged  to  correspond  with  the 
oilicers  of  their  respeotiTO  crafts  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  view  of  bringing  them 
closer  together  for  mutual  protection  and 
trade  benefits. 

(1899,  p.  166)  President  was  instructed 
to  invite  representativea  of  foreign  trade 
unions  to  attend  A    F.  of  L.  convention. 

(1900,  p.  28)  Aa  year  by  year  commer- 
cial competition  becomea  keener,  and  the 
atanding    armiea    of    the    great    powera    are 
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more  and  more  used  in  aggresaiTo  wan, 
undertaken  with  a  view  ox  opening  new 
markets  for  our  surplus  machine-made  prod- 
ucts, the  danger  of  fratricidal  war  between 
the  competitors  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Thus  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  devolves  more  and  more  ui>on  organ- 
ized labor,  whose  voice  is  ever  becoming 
more  potent  in  the  formation  of  public  opin- 
ion, that  supreme  tribunal  before  which 
both  monarch  and  merchant  must  inevitably 
bow.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
found gratification  that  we  greet  the  fra- 
ternal delegates  from  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  extend  to  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  trust  that  the  bonds  now  es- 
tablished between  the  workers  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple will  never  be  broken,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  ever  be  more  strongly  cemented 
by  time,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future  to  extend  those  bonds,  on 
strictly  practical  lines,  until  they  shall  in- 
clude the  workers  of  the  world. 

(1901,  p.  20)  We  are  justly  proud  of 
Slaving  inaugurated  the  exchange  of  irw^T- 
nal  delegates  with  our  organised  fellow- 
workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Oanada.  We 
trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  rule  shall  be  more  general,  and  that  as 
an  outcome  we  shall  see  a  federation  of  the 
workers  of  the  world. 

(1906,  p.  206)   Declined  to  send  a  repre 
sentative    to    Australia     to     investigate     its 
labor  political  movement  and  legislation. 

(1908.  p.  217)  Instructed  delegates  to  the 
1909  convention  of  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress    also    to    attend    the    International 

Secretariat.  ^«.^»    ^     .  j*u 

(1909,  pp.  111-189-256)  Condemned  the 
Swedish  manufacturers*  lockout  of  labor  as 
a  most  brutal  and  tyrannical  effort  to  crush 
the  trade  union  movement.  Also  voted  to 
prevent  strike  breakers  going  to  Genoa, 
Italy,  to  take  the  places  of  strikers  in  the 

gas  works.  ....       ,     .     ^i. 

'       (1910,  p.  49)  A.  P.  of  L.  delegate  to  the 
International    Secretariat    offered    a    resolu- 
tion recommending  to  the  trade  union   cen- 
ters the  formation  of  an  International  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  it  was  placed  on  the 
program  for  consideration  in  1911.     It  pro 
vided    that    autonomy    of    the    trade    union 
movement     of     each     country     be  guaranteed, 
(p    125)      Before  our  affiliation  to  the  Inter- 
national '  Secretariat    scandalous    accusations 
without    having   any   basis   In   fact  or   truth 
and   malicious   misrepresentations   were   sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  world  to  the  trade 
unionists    and    other    organised    workers    of 
these  countries — sent  by  the  enemies  (i.  w. 
W  )    of    the    American    trade    union    move- 
ment—the enemies  to  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
interests    of    the    toilers    of    our    continent 
Since    our    affiliation    to    the    International 
Secretariat    we    are   kept    advised       of    such 
calumnies    and    misrepresentations    which    at 
least  we  will  receive  in  an  official  capacity. 
The    International    Secretariat    has    notified 
the  A.  P.  of  L.,  and  at  the  same  time  offi- 
cers of  other  international  trade  union  cen- 
ters,  that   the   subject  will   receive  the   con- 
sidei-ation    of    the    Congress   of   the   Interna- 
tional   Secretariat,    which    is    to    be    held    in 
Budapest  in   August,   1911.     In   view   of  all 
circumstances   we   realize    the   advantage,    as 
well    as   the    necessity,    of   America's    organ - 
Ued    workers    to    be    in    full    affiliation    with 


the  International  labor  movement  of  the 
world  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat.  The  delegate  to  the  1911 
convention  of  tlie  International  Secretariat 
was  instructed  to  urge  the  paasa^e  of  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  formation  of  an 
International  Federation  of  Labor,  the  pur^ 
pose  being  for  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  rights,  interests  and  jnatlee  of 
the  wage  workers  of  all  countries  and  tht 
establishment  of  international  fraternity 
and  solidarity;  that  it  shall  be  the  pvrpoee 
of  the  labor  movements  of  all  ooontriea  ts 
prevent  the  workers  of  one  beinc  induced  ts 
emigrate  to  another  during  periods  of  indns- 
trial  depression  or  disputes  are  in  conten- 
plation.  (p.  314)  Formation  of  IntemA 
tional  Federation  of  Labor  reindorsed. 

(1911.    pp.    29-277)    International    Secre- 
tariat at   Budapest    in    1911   rmnidiated    the 
so  called   Industrial   Workers  ox   the    World. 
One   of   the    articles    of   the    eonatitntion    of 
the  Secretariat  prescribes  that   bat    one  na- 
tional body  from  each  country  shall  be  rep- 
resented  in  its   conference.     The    effrontery 
of   any   one   presenting  hiaiaelf   as    a    repre- 
sentative from  America  in  opposition   to  the 
delegate  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.,   it   mi^ht  he 
thought,    would    be    appreeiated    at    onee   at 
its  proper  value  by  the  delegates   froni  the 
other  countries,  but  inasmuch  as  the  wovld- 
be  delegate  from  the  corporal's   8:iiard   thst 
composes   the    I.    W     W.   professed    to    sop- 
port  the  policies   and  program   of   the   Oob- 
Kd^ration    G6n6rale   du   IVavail    of    Franes, 
his  pretensions   were   supported   hy    the  lat- 
ter organization.     Between  them  he   and  its 
delegates  managed  to  bring  up  snillcient  dis- 
cussion  to  consume   the  entire   first    day  of 
the  conference.     At  the  close  of  the   debate. 
the  I.  W.  W.  aspirant  to  a  seat  was  rejected, 
all    the    votes    being    against    him    excepting 
that     of     the     Confederation     G6n4rale     da 
Travail.      The    case    against    the    I.    W.    W. 
delegate  was  conductea  in  a  masterful  maa* 
ner  by  the   delegate  from  the   A.    F.    of   L. 
The    decision    on    this    and    other    (faestions 
during  the  sessions  of  the  conference  tends 
to  show  that  the  true  position  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.   in   the   great   labor   movement    of   the 
world  is  becoming  better  known  and   ai>pre- 
oisted    by    the    representatives    of    labor    in 
Europe.      Not   only    is    the   sentiment    for  a 
unity   among   the   wage  workers   of   the   dif- 
feient    countries    advancing    but    recocnition 
is  being  made  of  the  points  on   whicA  soli- 
darity   may    become    practical.      Amons    the 
rebolutions    passed    was    one    introduced    by 
tht-    A     T.    of    L.    delegate    proposing    thst 
labor  organizations   of  all  countries  preTsnt 
by    all    means    possible    the    migraUoa    of 
workingmen  from  one  country  to  another  in 
time    of    labor    disputes.      The    two    mmosi- 
tions.   the  one  for  an   International   Federa- 
tion of  Labor  brought  forward  by   Ameriea 
two  years  ago,  and  the  other  for  an  Interna- 
tional   Congress    of    Labor,    introduced     hy 
France,  were  sent  back  to  all  the   national 
bodies    for    discussion.      It    was    Toted    thst 
the    International    Secretariat    eonld    in    ex- 
•eptional    cases    initiate    a    wage    moTemeat 


where  the  number  of  workers  enfaged 
so  great  that  the  necessary  funds  could  not 
be  furnished  by  either  a  national  orcaaUa- 
tion  or  an  international  union  interested. 
The  labor  movement  of  America  stands  bet- 
ter with  the  Secretariat  represfrntatives  of 
the  European  countries  than  it  did  two  yean 
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Ago,    before    our    ease    wai   pUi]il7    put    bj 
an    American    delegate,    ■peaking    upon    an 
equality,   face  to  face  with  the  other  mem- 
bers  of   the   conference.     It   may,    howoTor, 
take  years  to  disabuse   the  minds  of  many 
who  are  active  in  the  moTement  abroad  of 
their   prejudices    against    our    movement,    so 
long  was  it  exposed  to  misrepresentation  by 
men  in  this  country  who  were  trying  to  di- 
vert its  aims  and  change  its  policies.     With 
experience,   it  has  become  clear  to  the  rep* 
resentative    men    of    labor    in    all    countries 
that  each  country  has  its  peculiar  problems, 
which  must  be  worked  out  by  its  own  work- 
ers  by  the  methods  they  deem   most  appli- 
cable     and      advantageous.        The      advice, 
**Workingmen  of  all   countries,   unite}"   can 
not    be   carried    into    actual    practice    to    the 
extent  of  similarity  of  organisation  and  pro- 
eedure.     In  trade  unionism,  the  possibilities 
are  promising  for  intemationality  in  respect 
to   recognition   of   union   membership,   in   re- 
fraining from  blacklegging,   and  in  financial 
and   other   support   in   case   of   great   strikes 
and  lockouts.     But  politically,  no  two  coun- 
tries are  on  the  same  plane.     There  may  be 
a   general   sentiment   favoring  the   emancipa- 
tion of   labor  everywhere  from  its   disquali- 
fications, an  agreement  upon  many  points  in 
an   analysis   of  the   injustices   of  society   as 
now  organised,  and  even  common  assent  as 
to    certain    principles    or   maxims    for    guid- 
ance  in   forming  the   better   society   that   is 
coming,   but   to   fix   hard  and   fast  rules   by 
which  the  wage  earners  in  all  countries  are 
to   work   in    building    for   the    future   is    an 
impossibility.       The    important     things     for 
American  trade  unionists  to  consider,  in  con- 
nection   with    the    International    Secretariat, 
as  well   as  other  of  our  international  asso- 
citions,    are   such   as    relate   to   trade    union 
work,    as   brought    up   through   the   mobility 
of  labor  made  possible  by  today's  means  of 
transportation,   or   as   suggested    by   the  ex- 
perience of  the  unions  of  the  different  coun- 
tries.     The    peoples    of    aM    civilised    coun- 
tries are  coming  to   the  realisation   that   in 
many    respects    they   have   a   cause    in    com- 
mon— that  of  justice,  freedom  and  humanity. 
There   is   no   force    in    society   so   potent   to 
crystallise  that  sentiment  and  the  establish- 
ment of   human   brotherhood'  as   the   histori- 
es lly  developed  and  developing  labor  move- 
ment of  the  world. 

(P.  188)  The  A.  P.  of  L.  delegate  to  the 
Secretariat  had  been  given  these  instruc- 
tions by  the  Executive  Council:  1.  We  do 
not  favor  anti -patriotism  or  anti-militarism 
in  the  sense  as  proposed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Confederation  Gleneral  du  Trav- 
ail of  Prance;  2.  We  do  not  favor  the  gen- 
eral strike  as  proposed  by  the  Confederation 
General  du  Travail  of  Prance;  8.  We  favor 
the  organization  of  an  international  federa- 
tion of  labor,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
ternational trade  union  centers  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  secretaries  thereof;  4.  That 
e%ery  means  be  taken  to  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  strike  breakers  from  one  country 
to  another,  whether  a  strike  is  in  actual 
existence  or  contemplation;  5.  Por  lef^la- 
tion  in  the  several  countries  more  uniform 
in  character,  governing  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  men  in  dangerous  trades,  and 
for  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the  labor 
of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  any 
gainful  occupation;  6.  For  safety  appliances, 
sanitary  conditions  of  labor,  housing  reform 


ana  improvement  of  the  workers;  7  The 
publication  of  an  official  monthly  journal 
or  bulletin  by  the  International  Secretariat 
or  International  Federation  of  Labor  in  aev- 
eral  languages,  in  which  shall  be  given  the 
state  of  trade  in  each  country,  conditions 
of  labor,  progress  in  legislation  and  all  other 
matters  affecting  the  labor  movement  in  the 
various  countries.  Also  invited  next  con- 
ference be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

(1912,  pp.  26-818)  Indorsed  plan  to  send 
delegate  to  the  1918  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  and  invite  it  to  hold  its 
next  session  in  San  Francisco  in  1916.  The 
secretary  of  the  Secretariat  visited  the  U.  S. 
and  was  given  every  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  learn  the  industrial  conditions  in 
this   country. 

(1918,  p.  85)  Name  of  International  Sec- 
retariat was  chan|?ed  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  voted  to 
meet   in   San  Francisco   in   1915. 

(1914,  pp.  50-471)  Notice  received  In 
ternational  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
could  not  be  held  in  1915  because  of  the 
war.  Twenty-two  countries  comprised  the 
federation:  (hreat  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Pinland,  Germany,  Austria,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Croatia- Slavonia,  Hungary, 
Sorvia,  Roumania,  Switserland,  Italy,  Spain, 
United  States,  New  Zealand  and  British 
South  Africa,  (p.  472)  Regivttcd  British 
fraternal  delegates  could  not  attend. 

(1916,    p.    68)    Bzeoutive   Council    report 
indorsed:  As  a  result  of  war  condition!,  the 
work    of    the    International    Federation    of. 
Trade  Unions  has  been  viitually  suspended. 
The  international   conflict   disrupted  the   in- 
terests and  occupations  of  peaceful  civilisa- 
tion  and  has  instituted  a  war  rerime.     All 
life  and  industry  have  been  forced  to  read- 
just to  war  conditions.     The  ideals  and  the 
purposes    of   peace   have   been   replaced    by 
institutions   and   organisations   to   serve   the 
purposes   and   furtherance  of  war.     As   the 
war  has  cut  asunder  many  of  the  ties  that 
bound  nation  to  nation,   so  it  has  rendered 
impossible    the    fraternal    relation!    existing 
between  the  national  labor  movements  of  the 
belligerent    countries.      Since   the   headquar- 
ters   of   the    National    Federation    of   ^ade 
Unions  is  in  Berlin,   the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try virtually  surrounded  by  armed  forces,  it 
has   been  difficult   for  this   international   or- 
ganisation to  continue  its  work  or  to  keep 
in    touch    through    correspondence    with   the 
trade  union   centers  of  other  countries.     In 
November  of   1914   President  Legien  of  the 
International  Federation  announced  that  un- 
der the  conditions  the  regular  work  of  the 
organization  would  be  discontinued  and  the 
funds  be'  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining   the    organisation,    and    not    for    the 
purpose  of  propaganda.     This  was  necessary 
in   order   to   preserve   the   neutrality   of   the 
labor  organisations.     He  also  announced  that 
the    President    of    the    Dutch    Trade    Union 
Center    would   be    the   intermediary    through 
whom   he  would   communicate   with   the  va- 
rious national  trade  union   centers.     It  was 
also  decided  that  the  congress  of  the  inter- 
national   federation    which   the    Zurich    Con- 
gress decided  should   be  held   at   San  Fran- 
cisco, 1915,  would  be  indefinitely  postponed 
But  the  progress  of  the  war  intensified  feel- 
ing   and    made    communication    increasingly 
difficult.       The    rigid     censorship    in     many 
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countriei  renders  it  practicallj  impossible 
to  secure  adequate  and  comprehensive  infor- 
mation in  order  to  Iceep  in  toueh  with  labor 
conditions  in  the  Tarions  countries  and  to 
discuss  any  common  interest.  In  February 
a  conference  of  some  labor  representatives 
of  Franco  and  England  was  held  in  Lon- 
don. Both  the  British  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Confederation  du  Travail 
of  France  disavowed  any  responsibility  for 
the  holding  of  this  conference,  or  any  of  the 
views  expressed  therein.  The  French  trade 
union  movement  had  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  meeting,  but  not  the  British 
as  an  organisation.  The  delegates  from  the 
French  organisation  were  instructed  to  con- 
fer during  their  stay  in  London  with  the 
British  Federation  in  regard  to  plans  for 
the  future  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  As  a  result  of  long  and 
serious  conferences,  W.  A.  Appleton  and 
L.  Jouhaux  jointly  wrote  to  President  Oom- 
pers.  In  their  letter  they  asserted  thst, 
while  there  was  no  personal  animosity 
toward  the  people  of  Oermany,  yet  that  all 
present  in  the  conference  agreed  that  the 
national  and  racial  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  war  would  nullify  the  usefulness  of 
the  international  trade  union  movement  if 
headquarters  were  continued  within  a  bel- 
ligerent country.  They  stated  that  it  was 
obvious  that  many  years  must  elapse  before 
the  British,  Belgian  and  the  French  workers 
could  proceed  to  Berlin  with  the  same  free- 
dom and  confidence  that  existed  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war.  They  felt  that  some 
change  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  the  international  trade 
union  movement,  and  they  suggested  that 
the  international  office  should  be  moved,  at 
least  for  the  time,  to  some  country  whose 
neutrality    was    guaranteed    by    treaty    and 

{.•hysiography.  America  was  considered  ideal 
a  all  respects  except  that  it  was  too  widely 
separated  by  distance.  Switserland  was  the 
oi>ly  other  country  that  sf^emed  to  have  all 
desirable  characteristics,  and  Berne  was  des- 
iftnated  as  the  most  satisfactory  location. 
Inasmuch  as  Messrs.  Apiileton  and  Jouhaux 
appreciated  fully  the  grhvity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  avoiding  dismem- 
berment of  the  international  trade  union 
rocvcment.  they  r»^quested  President  ftora- 
],fn  to  present  this  matter  to  Mr.  Legrien. 
They  most  earnestly  and  emphatically  as- 
serted that  their  request  was  not  due  to  any 
pergonal  feeling  against  President  Le^ien, 
but  t^ecause  of  their  deep  anxiety  to  main- 
tain the  solidarity  of  the  international  trade 
uniop  movement.  In  accord  with  this  re* 
quest.  President  Cnmpers  wrote  to  Mr. 
Legien  and  laid  the  matter  fully  before  him. 
The  r-onrse  which  President  Oompers  pur 
sued  was  endorsed  by  us  in  our  ofRcial  ch- 
r-pcity  as  the  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  We  proposed  also  that  n  plan'  be 
adopted  which,  in  case  of  future  wars,  would 
antomatically  remove  the  headouarters  of 
the  international  federation  from  a  belliger- 
ent country  to  a  neutral  one.  As  before  re- 
ferred to.  the  war  has  made  rejnilar  corre- 
spondence extremely  difficult.  Mr.  Legien 
wrote  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  his 
original  letter  was  lost.  His  first  impres- 
sion was  that  the  proposition  was  a  matter 
that  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  vote  through 
correspondence,  but  only  after  a  thorough 
and  personal   conference  In  which  the  whole 


question   could   be   discussed.      He    felt   tbat 
U>  change  headquarters  of  the  Intemational 
Secretartat  at  that  time,  under  the  existing 
conditions,   would   be   an   expreaaion    of  lack 
of  confidence  that  would,  in  the  fatnre.  have 
a  harmful  effect  upon  the  whole    moTement 
He   expressed  uncertainty  aa  to   whether  or 
not   the   request  of  the  French   and    British 
representatives  was  in  the  form  of  e  recolar 
motion  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers    of     the     international     federation,     or 
whether  the  affiliated  organisations  that  dii 
not    participate    in    the    London     conference 
sliould    have    a    separate   conference.      How- 
ever,  in   the    interim,    before   hii    letter    was 
received,    the  representativea  of   the    British 
and  French  movements  issued  a   circular  to 
the    affiliated    organisations    presenting    this 
proposition    for   neutralisstion   of    the    ofilces 
and  officers  of  the  International   Federation  ef 
Trade  Unions.     In  the  official  ipunial  of  the 
British  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
the    correspondence    which    that     ofllce    had 
between  Messrs.  Appleton,  Jouhanx.   Lecien. 
Oudegeest      and     Oompers     was      publialied 
Later,   Mr    Oudegeest   of  Holland,    upon   re-' 
quest  of  Mr.  Legien,  Usued  a   circular  pub- 
lishing  a    fuller   version    of   the    eorreepoad- 
ence.     In  the  November,  1915.   isaue  ofthe 
American    Pederationist,    President     Gompen 
published     the     entire     corretpondenee     be- 
ti^een  him  as  the  representative  of  the  A   F 
of  L.   and  the  officers    of    the    trade   naion 
movements  of  other  countries;   and    between 
the   officers  of  various   countries.      This   cor- 
respondence   is    published    under     the    titu 
"Labor's  International  Relations — ^As  a  So-' 
suit  of  the  European  War.     Labor's  Book  of 
All    Colors."      Thst    correspondence     should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  our  report 
Mr.  Legien 's  proposal  to  hold   a   eoBference 
in    Amsterdam    did    not    meet    with     ceneraJ 
approval.      Mr     Appleton    in   writinr    to    Mr 
Oudegeest  upon  the  subject  atated   that   ICr 
Legien  did  not  appreciate  the  bittemeaa  that 
the    war    had    engendered    in    Great    Britain 
and  France,  and  that  it  would  be  oaeless  to 
ask  the  people  to  agree  to  a  conferenee.    We 
bcve  endeavored  as  best  we  conld   to   main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  the  labor  move- 
ments of  all  countries  and  to  avoid    any  ac- 
tion that  would  in  the  slightest  degree  biter- 
fere  with   our   usefulness   and   our   iaflneace 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  orwan* 
ized    labor   movement    the   world    OTer.      We 
have   been   able   to   hold  ourselves   in  'readi- 
ness to  be  helpful  at  such  a  time  when  aa 
opportunity    for   constructive   work    shall    be 
presented    and    in    order    that    our    inflnenee 
may    be    unimpaired    and    may    be    powerful 
for  the  cause   of   human   rights    and    democ- 
racy.    We  have  been  very  careful  to    avoid 
anything  that  might  be  construed  as  unneu- 
tral  or  in   any  way   hostile   to  the   interests 
of    any    group    of    workers.      In    December 
1914,    Mr.    Oudegeest    of    Holland    wrote    a 
circular    letter    to    the    various    trade    uniOB 
national  centers  presenting  the  terrible  con- 
ditions   that    existed    in    Belgium    and    the 
want    and    dire   necessity   that    had   befallen 
the  Belgian  people.     They  had  no  work  and 
no   way   to  maintain  themselves.      The   peril 
of  starvation  was  imminent,     "ib.  Oudegeest 
asked    in    behalf    of    these    Belgian    workers 
contributions    from    the    trade    union    more- 
ment  of  the  other  nations.     A  personal  rep> 
rebentative    of    the    Belgium    people    bipu|^ 
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President  Oompers  information  whieh  sub- 
stantiatod  the  atatements  alread7  receiTed. 
This  appeal  for  help  for  the  Belgian  work- 
er* the  E.  O.  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directed  to 
be  pnbliahed  in  the  American  Federationiat 
with  the  direction  to  send  all  contribution • 
to  Mr.  Oudefeest  who  was  entrusted  with 
their  distribution.  As  already  stated  the 
regular  congress  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  was  to  haTo  been 
held  at  San  Francisco  concurrent  with  this 
couTention.  That  was  to  have  been  the  first 
meeting  this  organisation  ever  held  outside 
of  Europe.  For  that  reason  it  was  expected 
that  this  meeting  would  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  and  consequence  in  extending  the 
spirit  and  relationship  of  fraternalism,  and 
in  strengthening  and  increasing  the  tie  of 
unionism  that  binds  together  the  working 
people  of  all  countries.  jHowe'vctr,  1915 
fiiids  such  conditions  existing  in  the  civilised 
world  as  have  made  impossible  the  holding 
of  this  labor  congress  from  which  so  much 
was  expected  that  would  be  of  infinite  value 
in  promoting  human  welfare  and  in  estab- 
lishing agencies  whereby  the  workers  could 
secure  for  themselves  ever  increasing  bene- 
fits and  opportunities.  In  discussing  the 
subject  of  the  next  congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Pres- 
ident Gompers  has  urged  upon  the  ofllcers 
of  the  labor  movement  of  other  countries 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Zurich  declaration 
should  be  observed  and  that  when  the  ofllcial 
congress  shall  be  held  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  should  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  some  time  approximately  near  the 
time  of  the  holding  of  the  convention  of  the 
A.   F.   of  L. 

(1915,  p.  460)  Indorsed  "Labor's  Book 
of  All  Colors,"  as  it  shows  the  human  side 
of  the  world's  trade  union  movement  and 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  effective  system  that  will  safe- 
tniard  the  movement  regardless  of  any  cir- 
cumstances which  may  develop.  Convention 
declared:  "Because  the  maintenance  of 
the  trade  union  movement  of  our  country,  or 
all  civilized  countries,  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trade  Unions  is  of  par- 
amount importance  in  so  far  as  the  economic 
condition  of  the  workers  is  concerned,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions,  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  movement  here  or  elsewhere 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences and  possible  destruction  by  any 
cataclysm,  be  it  a  fire,  fiood,  war,  or  pesti- 
lence. In  times  of  great  stress  there  is 
more  and  greater  need  of  workable  machin- 
ery and  unhampered  ofllcers  to  safeguard 
and  protect  our  movement  and  the  rights 
nnd  best  interests  of  the  members  thereof. 
Under  the  present  laws  of  the  Trade  Union 
Centers  and  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  there  is  no  law  fiexible 
enough  to  meet  an  emergency  which  might 
be  caused  by  any  of  the  foregoing  catas- 
trophes. The  next  delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Federated  Trade  Unions  is  hereby 
instructed  to  offer  a  motion  creating  an 
honorary  President  who  shall  perform  under 
circumstances  stated  hereinafter  all  of  the 
functions  and  necessary  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Federation  of 
'Trade  Unions,  to  wit:  If  the  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  is  prevented  from  exercising  and 
performing  the   normal   functions   of  his   of- 


fice, by  reason  of  a  disastrous  fire,  fiood, 
war,  or  pestilence,  they  shall  temporarily  re- 
vert to  the  honorary  president,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cause  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  president  to  perform  the  normal 
duties  of  the  office  no  longer  exist,  the  fone- 
tions  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  ITnions  shall 
automatically  revert  to  the  regularly  elected 
president."  Executive  Council  waa  in- 
structed to  advocate  holding  of  the  first 
convention  after  the  war  in  the  U.  8.  (p 
4fi0)  We  note  with  extreme  regret  thai 
the  war  has  temporarily  interfered  with 
the  free  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  but  ex- 
press the  hope  that  normal  conditions  will 
soon  permit  the  free  and  untrammeled  exer- 
cise of  that  fraternal  spirit  whieh  will  fin- 
ally band  together  the  world's  workers,  re- 
gardless of  birth  ^r  nationality,  in  one 
common  whole,  with  one  purpose,  a  better 
and  atill  better  economic,  aoeial  and  polit- 
ical existence  for  all  working  men  and 
women,  and  a  result  which  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all  human- 
kind. 

(1916,  p.  256)  Notiee  waa  received  by 
the  Executive  Council  that  the  apecial  con- 
ference of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  to  "consider  incidents 
that  appeared  to  mean  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organization,"  had  been  canceled,  (p. 
257)  This  Executive  Council  report  waa 
adopted:  "We  ought  to  call  the  attention 
01  the  delegates  to  the  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  approving  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Federation  Oen- 
erale  du  Travaile  ox  France  to  move  the 
international  office  to  Switserland.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  then  aubmit- 
ted  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  groups 
of  countries  the  labor  movements  of  which 
arc  affiliated  with  the  International  Feder- 
ation of  Trade  Unions  the  headquarters 
should  be  automatically  neutralised  and  the 
aff'airs  of  the  international  labor  movement 
)irotected  against  the  charge  or  the  appear- 
ance of  partisanship.  The  American  labor 
movement  has  refused  to  consider  or  to  aug- 
gest  any  other  international  proposition  con- 
cerned with  the  labor  matters  during  the 
war.  The  proposition  considered  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  conventions 
was  to  give  the  workers  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  means  for  presenting  the  immense 
human  interests  affected  by  international  re- 
lations at  the  time  when,  after  the  war, 
steps  were  being  taken  for  reconstruction 
and  for  giving  direction,  tone  and  purpose 
to  future  development.  We  have  been  ap- 
pulled  by  the  human  suffering,  the  physical 
and  mental  agony  and  the  loss  and  waate 
of  human  life  in  the  European  war  and  we 
ernoHtly  deHire  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  horror.  That  purpoae  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  constructive  measures  sre 
devised  to  accomplish  it.  The  domain  of 
international  relations  is  yet  in  chaotic  con- 
dition. There  exists  a  vague  mass  of  cus- 
toms known  as  international  law  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  international  morality.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  little  or  no  effort  to 
organize  this  domain  for  x>eace  and  for  con- 
structive work.  Public  opinion  has  been 
educated  far  in  advance  of  the  development 
of   agencies  through  which  it  must   operste. 
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The  important  thing  is  to  take  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  when  peace  brings  oppor- 
tnnit7.  This  thought  nas  heen  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  humanitarian  men,  many 
of  whom  have  banded  together  and  formu- 
lated definite  programs.  In  order  that  the 
wage-workers  of  America  maj  be  readj  to 
participate  in  the  field  of  international  af- 
fairs. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
Tarions  tentatiTe  suggestions  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  definite  program  promoting 
labor's  interests.  The  Tarlous  proposals  for 
the  organization  of  international  relations 
disclose  that  the  field  and  its  problems  are 
analogous  to  those  of  relations  between  indi- 
TiduaTs — a  domain  that  is  now  systematically 
regulated  by  the  governments  of  the  yarious 
states.  Some  of  the  same  principles  will  ap- 
ply to  the  larger  domain  between  nations. 
we-  submit  that  there  ought  to  be  a  volun- 
tary union  of  nations,  a  league  for  peace  to 
adjust  disputes  snd  difficulties,  and  to  take 
the  initiative  in  constructive  efforts  to  di- 
rect and  facilitate  world  progress  in  accord 
with  highest  concepts.  Among  the  sugges- 
tions usually  msde  for  maintaining  peace 
is  arbitration.  Arbitration  has  been  so 
generally  discussed  that  it  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time  for  us  to  consider  its  purposes 
and  functions.  However,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally conceded  that  arbitration  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  field  of  service  within 
definite  limitations.  Arbitration  can  be  ef- 
fective only  in  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences, and  thus  is  limited  to  justiciable 
matters.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  suited  to  adjust  difficulties  that  are 
most  likely  to  threaten  peace  between  coun- 
tries, and  it  cannot  deal  constructively 
with  elements  and  conditions  in  their  mak- 
ing, which,  when  further  developed,  would 
inevitably  result  in  friction,  misunderstand- 
ing or  the  use  of  force.  There  is  nothing 
novel  or  untried  in  the  first  proposition. 
Arbitration  treaties  exist  between  practi- 
cally all  civilized  countries.  Between  some, 
as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  perma- 
nent courts  have  been  established  to  adjudi- 
cate differences.  To  apply  this  principle  to 
world  relations  would  necessitate  a  perma- 
nent agency,  to  which  would  be  submitted 
all  justiciable  differences  arising  between 
signatory  natioift  and  not  susceptible  of 
other  adjustment.  Would  not  a  permanent 
world  judicial  tribunal,  composed  of  jurists 
and  those  familiar  with  international  law, 
with  jurisdiction  over  judicial  questions  con* 
coming  members  of  the  league,  be  a  fitting 
agency  to  perform  this  work!  In  interna- 
tional, judicial  and  justiciable  matters  there 
are  a  large  number  of  problems  susceptible 
to  mediation  and  administrative  action. 
For  these  we  suggest  a  second  agency 
adapted  to  deal  with  matters  of  an  entirely 
different  nature,  such  as  economic  issues 
and  the  affairs  concerned  in  the  daily  life 
and  work  of  the  citizens  of  the  nations. 
Such  a  commission  should  be  composed  of 
men  in  close  touch  with  industrial  and 
commercial  forces  in  action,  not  those  who 
from  a  viewpoint  remote  from  the  political 
and  industrial  struggle  look  down  upon  the 
activity  of  the  people  and  the  creative  forces 
hewing  out  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  The 
real  interests,  needs  and  ideals  of  the  peo- 
>le  would  be  best  represented  by  selecting 
or   this    eommission    journalists,    publicists, 
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scientists,     professional    men,      men     of    af- 
fairs,   wage-earners — thosei    in     dose    twuk 
with  the  heart  of  the  nations,   tbronrh  their 
work,  whether  as  organisers  of  the  proeossss 
of  production  and   commerce  or    as   the   hu- 
man agents  necesssry  for  the   utilisation  of 
msterial    resources.      Fundamentally,     wouU 
not   the  creation     of     this     eonunisaion   for 
hearing,    considering    and    recommending    ai 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  interesta  arisinc  bc- 
titeen  nations  make  for  the  onanisatloa  of 
the    field     and     forces     of     diplomacy?      B7 
democratising   the   commission    and    appoint- 
ing to  it  those  representstives   of  the  raak 
and   file   of   nations   and   their   raried    inter 
cEts,  the  light  of  publicity  would  be  tnmed 
upon  secret  diplomacy  and  its  a^nta  wouU 
be  rendered  more  responsive  to   the  will  of 
the  people      Old  style  diplomacj  here  failed. 
The   traditional  diplomat  regarded    his   serr- 
ice  ss  an     art     detached     from      the   emdt 
struggle  for  an  existence  and  was  unmindfol 
or  ignorant  of  the  human  interests  inrolved 
in    machinations    of    diplomacy.       Diplomacy 
must  be  made  more  open,  more  honest,  men 
effeetive    if    our    elTilisation    is    not    to    be 
bi  ought    into    question    and    jeopardy.      Wc 
suggest    consideration    of    meana     to    make 
the  purpose  of  the  League  for  Peaee  effee- 
tive.     Would   not   those   nations    that    bead 
themselves   together   in   a   league    for   peaee 
need    to    agree    upon    means    for     secnriaK 
compliance  with  regulations  and  for  the  nse 
of    force    against    a    signatory    nation    iHilch 
might    go    to    war    or    engage    In    hoctilities 
against  another  member  of  the  leagna  with- 
out  having  submitted  its  grioTaneea   in  the 
proper  way   provided     by    the     egiaeiiieulT 
Joint    use    of    both    economic    and    military 
forces  of  signatory  nations  oonld   be  direct- 
ed  against  the  offending  nation.      In   order 
to    render    international    law    more    tangible 
and    better    adapted    to    the    problema    with 
which  it  must  deal  would  it  not  be  well  to 
provide   for  conferences  of  natlona    to   most 
ai.    definite    times    to    formulate    and    eodify 
international    law?      The   suggestlona    which 
we  submit  are  to   be   considered   aa    a  gen- 
eral   foundation    for   organisation    for   peace 
between    nations,    and   would    help    to    aTOft 
unnecessary  wars.     We  do  not  declare  thai 
it  would  abolish  wax^-but  by  mediating  the 
causes   of   war,   war  becomes  less    probable. 
We .  submit   for  consideration   whether   each 
separate    nation    ought   not   to    maintain    its 
separate   agencies   for   compulsion,    with   the 
assurance  to  each  of  sovereignty  and  aeess- 
snry    authority    to    determine    mattora    of    a 
distinctively    national   character?      OoileetiTt 
action  by  a  league  of  nations  ought   not  to 
dictate   the   limitation   or   the   regulation   of 
military    and    naval    equipment,    but    it    eaa 
properly  prevent  the  use  of  such   foree  for 
national    aggrandisement    and    for    asrploita- 
tioc    of   the   small    countries.     We     d(epIore 
militarism,   but   the   fight  against  militarism 
must  ultimately  be  made  by  the  eitiaens  of 
the  different  nations.     Establishing  methods 
and   agencies  which  render  display    of   mili- 
tary and  naval  power  no  longer  MfeetlTe  is 
the    practical    and     direct     way     to    abolish 
rivalry   between   nations  in   standing    armies 
and  naval  equipment.     The  way  to   prerent 
war   is   to   organize   for  peaee.      The    work- 
ing  people    of   all    countries    are    Titally    In- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  world  peaee. 
We  feel  that  in  addition  to  expreeafai|^  o«r 
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desire  we  ooght  to  consder  eonstracWe 
suggestions.  We  are  keenly  conseioot  that 
institutions  and  regulations  alone  are  not 
sufRcient.  These  are  only  the  agencies. 
Back  of  them  most  be  an  international 
mind  and  conscience  educated  to  demand 
the  demooratisation  and  humanixation  of 
our  common  affairs.  The  labor  movements 
of  all  countries  have  contributed  much  to 
the  will  for  peace  and  justice,  and  must  do 
their  part  in  the  development  of  the  agencies 
by  which  their  will  can  be  expressed."  (p. 
384)  The  Executive  Council  was  author- 
ised to  continue  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  an 
international  labor  conference  after  the  war, 
with  instructions  to  have  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
riS)resented.  in  that  conference.  No  one 
can  foretell  what  eventuality  may  oecur  in 
the  war;  perhaps  it  may  end  before  our 
1917  convention.  Therefore,  the  Executive 
Council  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
action  to  carry  out  labor's  purpose  and  to 
protect   its  interests. 

(1917,  p.  59)     Report  of  Executive  Coun- 
cil Indorsed:     There  has  been  practically  no 
constructive    development    since    the    report 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention  on   the  subject 
of    international    peace    relations.      As    was 
reported   to   that   convention,    there    was,    at 
that  time,  under  consideration  a  meeting  of 
the      International      Federation      of      Trade 
Unions    to    be    held    in    Berne,    Switserland, 
some  time  in  December,  1916.     The  author- 
ized   representative    of     the     various     trade 
union  centers  did  not  endorse  this  proposal 
and  the  conference  was  not  held.     Later  in 
the  year  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  this 
project   for  holding  a   conference  at   Berne, 
Switserland,   but  that  also  was  not  success- 
ful.    For   the  convenience   of  the   delegates 
13  this  convention  as  well  as  for  the  assist- 
anee   of   committees    dealing   with   this   par- 
ticular   subject,     the     correspondence     upon 
this  matter,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  mat- 
ten    affecting    international    labor    relations, 
is  published  in  the  November,   1917,   Amer- 
ican   Federationist.      The    announcement    of 
the  overthrow   of  despotism   in  Russia  and 
the    establishment    of    governmental    control 
by  the  people  is  one  ox  the  encouraging  re- 
sults of  the  terrible  European  eonfliet.     The 
change  in  Russia  from  despotism  to  oppor- 
tunity for   freedom  created  a  situation  that 
was    extremely    critical.      The    advocates    of 
freedom   in    Russia   had   had   little   practical 
experience  and   only  opportunity    for  theor- 
ising.    The  ardent  advocates  of  human  free- 
dom were  now  made  responsible  for  putting 
their   theories    and    ideals    into    actual    prac- 
tice.    Since  the  overthrow  of  Oxardom  came 
in  the  midst  of  the  European  war  the  Rus- 
sian people   found  themselves  confronted  by 
two  gigantic  problems,  either  of  which  was 
enough    to    test    the    mettle    and    ability    of 
any      nation      well      disciplined      and      well 
Kchooled    in    governmental    activities.      They 
had    to    develop    methods    and    agencies    for 
carrying  on    the    war    against     the    central 
European  i>owers  and  also  to  devise  and  es- 
tablish   immediate    provisional    governmental 
agencies  and  to  develop  permanent  constitu- 
tional   institutions.      All    who    had    the    best 
interest  of  Russia  at  heart  were  keenly  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  Russian  people,   in  their 
eagerness    to    establish    freedom    and    their 
natural    desire    that    every    vestige    of    des- 
potism  within   the   country   should    be    abol- 
ished, might  be  more  eager  to  achieve  these 


purposes    than    was   at   the   time   compatible 
with  practical  constructive  results      Nations 
with    free    institutions    have   found   that   the 
ideals  of  human  freedom  can  not  be  estab- 
lished at  once  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
velopment   following    a    constantly    broaden- 
ing ideal.      Qovemmental   agencies   can  only 
afford      opportunity      for      freedom — ^people 
achieve    freedom    in    their    daily    life.      The 
people  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  old- 
est republics,  felt  keenly  their  responsibility 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple   the    experience    that    we    have    acquired 
since   our   declaration   of    freedom    in    1778. 
No  class  of  citizens  rejoiced  more  deeply  in 
the  newly  established  freedom  of  Russia  an4 
felt   more   keenly   their   obligation   to    assist 
the    Russisn     people    than     the     workeri    of 
America.      The    enforced    abdication    of    the 
Czar  vras  followed  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  made  the  following  declaration 
of  principles  as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  for 
support:      "The   new   cabinet   will   baae   its 
policy   on   the    following   principles:      1.  An 
immedite    general    amnesty    for    all    political 
and    religious    offenses,     including     terrorist 
acts  and  military  and  agrarian  offenses.     2. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  preas;  freedom 
for   alliancea,    unions    and   strikes,   with   Uie 
•ztenaion   of  these  liberties   to   military  of- 
ficials,   within   the   limits   admitted   by   mili- 
tary  reamirements.      8.  Abolition   of   all   so- 
eial,  religions   and  national  reairictiona.     4. 
To  proceed  forthwith  to  the  preparation  and 
eonvoeation    of    a    eonatitutional    aasembly, 
based  on  universl  suffrage,  which  will  estab- 
lish a  governmental  regime      5.  The  aubsti- 
tution    of   the   police   by   a   national   militia 
with  chiefs  to  Se  elected  and  responsible  to 
the   government.      6.  Communal    elections   to 
be    based    on     universal     suffrage.      7.  The 
troops  which  participated  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement  will  not  be  diaarmed  but  will 
remain  in  Petrograd.     8.  While  maintaining 
strict  military  discipline  for  troops  on  active 
service,   it  is  desirable  to  abrogate  for  sol- 
dien    an  rettrietiona    in    the    enjoyment    of 
social   righta   aeeorded   other  citUens.     The 
provisional   government   deairea  to  add  that 
It  haa  no  intention  to  profit  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  to  delay  the  realisation 
of  the     measures     of     reform     above     men- 
tioned."     The    Russian    revolution    was,    in 
a  large  degree,  the  result  of  the  aspirations 
and  the  efforts  of  Russia's  workers.     It  was, 
therefore,  particularly  fitting  that  an  exprea- 
sion   of   the  feeling    of    America's    workers 
should  be  conveyed  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
revolutionary    movement    in    Russia.      Ther^ 
fore,   we,   in   the  interim  of  conventions,   as 
the  spokesmen  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment,  sent   cablegrams   to   the   revolutionary 
leaders   of   Russia.     In  order  to   aasiat   the 
Russian   leaders   to    steady    the   diverse   and 
fervid    movements    in    Russia    which    wished 
to     direct     constructive     developments,     the 
President   of   the    United    States    determined 
to   send   a   commission   of  special   envoTS   to 
the    Russian    government       This    commission 
was    entrusted     with    the     responsibility    of 
conveying  to  the  people  and  the  revolution- 
ary government  of  Russia  a  message  of  good 
will,  hope,  encouragement  and  support,   and 
offering  service  and  the  experience  and  the 
methods    of    America     in     establishing     and 
using  free  institutions.      The  Russian   revo- 
lutionary government  represents  the  will  of 
the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.     That  the 
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American  commission  shonld  receiTe  the  full- 
est  confidence  and  trust  of  the  rerolutionary 
Russian  gOTemment  there  was  appointed 
uiK>n  the  commission  representatives  of 
American  workers  and  advocates  of  human 
ir««dom.  In  appointing  the  commission. 
President  Wilson  selected,  among  others. 
James  Duncan,  First  Vice-PrMident  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  President 
of  the  Oranite  Cutters'  International  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Mr.  Duncan  was  the 
first  representative  of  organised  labor  ever 
appointed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  From 
several  different  sources  suggestions  were 
made  for  the  holding  of  international  labor 
conferences.  Early  in  the  spring  it  was 
suggested  that  a  meeting  of  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  be  held  in 
Berne,  Switserland,  to  consider  several  mat- 
ters, among  which  the  most  important  were 
the  continuance  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  the  publication  of 
the  Weekly  News  Service  of  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat,  and  the  program  adopted 
by  the  Leeds  Oonference.  which  met  in 
England  in  July,  1916.  The  Leeds  program 
was  a  declaration  formulated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  movements  of  the  allied 
countries.  It  contains  proposals,  which  it 
was  suggested  labor  ought  to  seek  to  hafe 
incorporated  in  the  peace  treaty  that  shall 
be  drawn  up  at  the  close  oi  the  war., 

(1917,    p.    450)       We    hold    and    declare 
that    no    movement    can    properly    function, 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  economic,  social 
or  political,   in   the   absence   of  free  speech, 
free  press    and   the   constitutional   rights   of 
the     people     to     exercise     self-government. 
After  all,  democracy  is  the  first  essential  in 
the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations.     No 
movement  of  any  nature  can  properly  func- 
tion without  freedom  of  action  and  self-gov- 
ernment,   which    are    inseparably    associated 
with  democracy.    The  trade  union  movement, 
first  in  importance  in  the  economic  field,   is 
necessarily   dependent   on   democracy   in   the 
organic    form    of    gbvelmments.  '   Ther^    wis 
no    real    trade    union    movement    in    Russia, 
nor  can  there  be  in  any  other  country  that 
is    burdened    with    autocracy.      Upon    these 
fundamentals    rest    the    successful    achieve- 
ments of  human  rights,  freedom  and  liberty, 
economic,    social    and   political   Justice.      We 
declare  that  had   there   been   a  trade  union 
movement   in    Russia    it    would   have   had    a 
stabilizing   force   and    a   far-reaching   benefi- 
cent effect  in  the  crisis  now  resting  so  heav- 
ily upon   the  Russian   people.     The  Russian 
people   have   lived   for  centutries   in  one   of 
the    most    brutalised    autocracies    that    hat 
ever    disgraced    the    pages    of   history:    they 
were    denied    the    right    of    self-government, 
the  right  to  congregate  for  any  economic  or 
political    purposes,    the    right    to    attain    an 
education,   and   because   of  these  limitations 
there    existed     a    lack     of    experience     that 
would   have  been  of  priceless  value  now  m 
■tabilixlng  and  mainta;ining  their  new-found 
freedom.      The   trade   union    movement,    had 
it  existed  in  Russia,   would  have  developed 
discipline    and    a    central    power   not    of    an 
autocratic  nature,  but  a  power  rather  to  ex- 
ecute   and    carry    into    effect    the    democrat- 
ically expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the 

^^ews    To    Oease    Persecutions   of — (1915. 
p.  461)  A.  F.  of  L.  requests  all  governments 


to  cease  discriminations  againat  ihm  .  Jewi; 
the  same  appeal  is  made  to  the  orgmiiiaad 
workers  of  all  nations.  The  reaolation  was 
referred  to  the  labor  peace  dele^atea  when 
selected. 


Labor    Mliiioii     to     Oraat     Bxtteln     

France — (1918,  p.  188)  The  report  of  the 
mission  to  Great  Britain  and  France  was  ia 
part  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  mission    bepm  the 
work  which  lay  before  them   by    conferring 
with     President     Oompers     in     WaaUngtos 
and    receiving    his    final    adriee.      From    the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor    the    members     of    the     naiasion    pro- 
ceeded  to   New   York  Oity.      Before    s^Ung. 
Sir   Andrew  Oaird  met  the   delegation   at  s 
luncheon  as  a  representative  of    the    British 
government.      Once    aboard    ship,    the    mem- 
bers of  the  mission  arranged   for   daily  ses- 
sions   at    which     they     discussed     the    prob- 
lems  before   them   and   more   thoroughly   fa- 
miliarized  themselves    with   the    ofileial    rec- 
ords  of   the   American   Federation    of    Labor 
relative    to    its   war   aims    and    policies,    sad 
the    suggestions    which    they     had     received 
from     President     Oompers.      Two      ineideats 
gHve    excitement    to    the   voyage.      The    ship 
passed     tnrough     an     exceptionally      severe 
storm,    and   on    the    last   momiag    was    snh- 
.  jected    to    a    sumbarine    attaok,    the    torpedo 
passing    about    eight    feet    from    the    ship's 
bow    and    hitting   the   atern   of    the    cniser. 
.  which   St  that   time   formed   a    part    of  the 
naval  convoy.     Fortunately  the  dsmam  deae 
was  inrafleisat  to  sink  the  hattl«sh^  aad 
two  well-placed  depth  bombs,   discharged  by 
one  of  the  destroyers,  ia  all  probability  seat 
the  submarine  to  the  port  where  it  jnoperly 
belonged.      After    landing   at    a    port    sobs- 
where   in   England,  the  party   was    taken  to 
a  large  city  to  pass  the  night  and  reat,  but  a 
Zeppelin    raid,    the    first   which    had    Tisited 
this   city   for   two   years,   made  reat    Impos- 
sible.    Shortly   afterwards  the   party    found 
themselves  in  London,  where  the  delegatioa 
immediately  placed  themselves  in  tooeh  with 
the   representatives   of  the   Oenersl    Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  and  the  British  Trade 
Union    Oongress.      Daring   our   trip    through 
France   and   the    British   Isles    nothing    was 
more  often  or  more  forcibly  borne   in  apes 
us   than   the   high   esteem   and   respect    uni- 
versally felt  in  those  countries  for  onr  own 
President,     Woodrow     Wilson.       It     was     a 
source     of    great     satisfaction    to     note    the 
position  of  world  leadership  which  our  Pres- 
ident occupies.     Wherever  the  mission  weal 
it    found    the     same     generous     meaaore   ef 
praise  and  the  same  high  degree  of  admira- 
tion   and   confidence   expressed.      No    matter 
in  what  differing  industrial  or  politieal  cir- 
cles we  found  ourselves  there  was  the  snoM 
profound    admiration    for    him.      In     pnblic 
meetings    everywhere    mention    of    Preaident 
Wilson's    name    and    his    war    aims    nlwayt 
brought  forth   a  spontaneoua   and   prolonged 
demonstration.      The  actions  and   ntteraness 
of    President     Wilson     have     immeaanrably 
heartened    the    people    of    the    eonntrieo    ef 
our  allies  and  have  inspired  them  to  a  lofty 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  trtoph  of  democ- 
racy.     It   is  to   President   Wilson    that    mil- 
lions  of    our   brothers    across  the    sea    look 
with  confidence  as  the  great  leader  who  will 
bring    the   world    to    peace    throng^    Tielory 
on  the  same  high  libertarian  plana  that  so 
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strikingly  charaeteriied  America's  entry 
into  the  conflict.  In  onr  discussions  with 
the  various  sections  of  the  labor  movement 
abroad  one  of  the  notable  features  was  the 
unsnimity  with  which  all  agreed  in  support 
of  the  war  aims  set  forth  by  President  Wil- 
son  and  endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  No 
matter  what  other  differences  there  were  on 
questions  concerning  the  war,  all  wings 
came  together  on  this  point.  It  is  President 
Wilson's  interpretation  of  the  war  and  his 
declaration  of  its  purposes  that  have  made 
it  in  reality  among  all  people  what  Samuel 
Oompers  so  graphically  termed  it,  'a  cru- 
sade for  human  freedom.'  The  leaders  of 
the  British  and  French  Trade  Union  move- 
ments, having  been  informed  by  President 
Oompers  of  our  mission,  were  eagerly  await- 
ing our  arrival.  In  London  and  Paris  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  hold  confer- 
ences at  which  the  representatives  of  the 
movement  in  the  respective  countries  would 
be  present.  The  conference  which  were 
held  proved  of  the  utmost  value,  for  they 
j^ave  the  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
opinions,  viewpoints  and  policies  which 
could  not  have  been  secured  by  any  other 
melhof  of  eommnnication.  As  a  result,  it 
was  possible  for  the  mission  to  clearly  and 
definitely  state  the  attitude  and  policy  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  upon  the 
question  of  war  aims,  and  what  was  equally 
as  important,  give  the  reasons  which  had 
prompted  American  trade-unionists  to  adopt 
these  policies  which  have  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  program  of  the  movement  in 
the  allied  nations.  These  conferences  also 
gave  us  the  invaluable  privilege  of  meeting 
the  leaders  in  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
receiving  from  their  lips  a  concrete  state- 
ment of  the  policies  which  they  had  adopted, 
and  the  reasons  and  conditions  upon  which 
these  were  based.  In  both  countries  we 
found  nothing  but  the  heartiest  approval  of 
the  war  aims  adopted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  coupled  with  the  oft-re- 
peated assertion  that  our  brothers  in  the 
allied  countries  had  been  greatly  heartened 
by  the  position  which  the  American  trade 
union  movement  had  taken.  They  had 
looked  to  America  for  assistance  in  formu- 
lating sound  policies  and  their  expecta- 
tions had  been  generously  fulflJled.  Upon 
but  one  policy  was  there  a  marked  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  and  upon  this  there  hinged 
a  question  of  the  roost  vital  importance.  The 
Blackpool  Convention  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  in  1917,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  provided  for  the  calling  of  a 
conference  to  consider  peace  terms,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  workers  from  all  of 
the  warring  countries  would  be  present.  In 
February,  1918,  an  Inter- Allied  Labor  and 
Socialist  Conference  was  held  in  London  at 
which  represetatives  of  the  trade  union  and 
socialist  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Bosnia - 
Herzegovina.  Ronmania  and  South  Africa 
were  present.  This  conference  adopted  a 
memorandum  on  war  aims,  which  was  ac- 
cejted  by  those  present  ss  a  guide  for  the 
workers  in  the  nations  which  were  repre- 
sented. One  section  of  this  memorandum 
provided  for  the  calling  o'  an  International 
Congress  of  Labor  and  Socialist  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  removing  misunder- 
standings and  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way    ox    world    peace.      Such    a    conference 


wculd  be  held  in  a  neutral  country  'under 
the  auspices  of  an  impartial  committee,'  and 
would  seat  representatives  from  the  Oaa- 
tral  Powers.  As  an  essential  condition,  all 
organisations  desiring  to  be  represented 
would  be  called  upon  to  state  in  precise 
terms  through  a  public  declaration  their 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  'no  an* 
nexations  or  punitive  indemnities,  and  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-detexinination,' 
and  that  they  were  working  with  all  their 
power  to  obtain  from  their  governments  the 
necessary  guarantees  to  applv  these  prin- 
ciples honestly  and  unreservedly  to  all  quae* 
tiona  to  be  dealt  with  at  any  official  peace 
conference.  Furthermore,  the  memorandum 
provided  that  such  conferences  'provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  delegates  from  the  re- 
spective countries  now  in  a  state  of  war  to 
make  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  their 
present  position  and  future  intentiona,  And 
to  endeavor  by  mutual  agreement  to  arrange 
a  program  of  action  for  a  speedy  and  dem- 
ocratic peace.'  It  was  apparent  to  the 
members  of  our  mission  that  there  was  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
leaders  in  both  Great  Britain  and  France  aa 
to  the  interpretation  and  conatruotion  to 
be  placed  upon  the  latter  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence quoted.  To  some  it  meant  that  the 
delegates  at  such  an  international  confer- 
ence would  adopt  resolutions  or  formulate 
policies  or  programs  of  a  definite  and  all 
embracing  character;  by  others  it  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  such  a  conferenoe 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  further 
than  an  exchange  of  opinions.  In  fact,  one 
leading  figure  most  prominently  connected 
in  Great  Britain  with  the  project  of  an  in- 
ternational congress  sssured  us  in  the  moat 
emphatic  manner  that  he  was  opposed  to 
having  such  a  congress  go  further  than  eon- 
versations,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to 
having  it  take  any  action  in  any  way  bind- 
ing upon  any  of  the  delegatea.  These  state- 
ments were  made  before  a  joint  aession  with 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Britiah 
Trade  Union  Congreaa  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  were  not 
challenged  by  any  one  present.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  are  leadera  in  Great  Britain 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  confer- 
ence should  adopt  a  program  more  or  less 
binding  upon  the  respective  movements,  and 
there  are  a  goodly  number  who  express  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  to  any  conference 
at  which  representativea  of  the  workers  from 
the  Central  Powers  are  seated  until  Ger- 
man armies  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
soil  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Russia, 
and  the  German  military  machine  is  no 
longer  a  menace  to  civilisation.  While  the 
representatives  from  France  at  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  subscribed  to  the  mem- 
orandum and  today  give  support  to  the 
thought  that  an  international  conference 
should  go  no  further  than  conventiona,  a 
number  of  the  leaders  in  that  country  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  hold  it  unless  binding  action  was  taken. 
At  the  conferences  held  in  both  countries 
there  were  prominent  leaders  who  naively 
informed  us  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
make  the  qualifications  for  a  aeat  in  an  in- 
ternational conference  so  stringent  that  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Centrsl  Powers  would 
decline  to  be  i^resent,  their  failure  to  par- 
ticipate,   should    they    so    decide,    supplying 
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eyidence  that  they  were  insincere  in  their 
desire  to  have  a  peace  established  which 
would  provide  equal  justice  and  freedom  to 
all  of  the  nations  invoWed  in  the  war. 

"Our  first  conference  with  labor  repre- 
sentatives was  held  in  a  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  London,  on  April  H, 
representatives  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
and  of  the  Labor  Party  being  present.  At 
this  session  little  more  than  a  limited  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  war  policies  of  the 
respective  movements.  On  April  29th,  and 
30th,  conferences  were  held  with  the  same 
representatives  in  Central  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster At  the  first  of  these  the  official  ac- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
upon  the  war  were  read  from  the  conven- 
tion proceedings,  beginning  with  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  President  Gompers  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  1914,  and  includ- 
ing all  that  was  adopted  by  the  Buffalo 
Convention,  1917.  bearing  upon  our  move- 
ment's war  policies.  This  was  followed  by 
a  lengthy  statement  covering  the  war  ex- 
periences of  our  movement  and  the  rea- 
sons which  had  prompted  the  American 
trade  union  movement  to  adopt  the  war  pol- 
icies and  aims  which  now  determine  Its 
actions.  In  reply  representatives  of  the 
British  movement  gave  us  the  benefit  of 
many  of  their  experiences.  Much  of  the 
time  was  devoted  on  the  part  of  some  who 
were  prominent  because  of  their  positions, 
to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  in  their 
opinion  an  international  conference  was 
essential.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
one  prominent  leader  that  our  American 
movement  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  main- 
tained its  position  not  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference  as  one  would  be 
held  in  all  probability  without  our  pres- 
ence, yet  later  on  the  same  individual  dur- 
ing the  conference  expressed  the  thought 
that  should  the  position  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
be  maintained  it  would  probably  make  the 
convening  /of  an  intemationnlil  conference 
an  impossibility.  From  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed the  mission  is  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  leaders  in  Great  Britain  are 
far  from  unanimous  upon  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  holding  an  international 
con/erence  and  that  there  also  exists  a 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do,  upon  what  it  could  accomplish  and 
the  conditions  under  which  such  a  confer- 
ence should  be  held.  Many  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  holding  of  an  international 
conference  were  vigorous  in  their  belief 
that  the  German  military  machine  must  be 
defeated,  their  opinions  being  that  such  a 
conference  would  assist  in  bringing  about 
this  result  through  its  infiuence  upon  the 
workers  of  Germany  and  Austria,^  and  the 
effect  upon  the  workers  in  the  allied  coun- 
tries should  the  workers  of  the  Central 
Powers  refuse  to  participate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  self-confessed  pacifists,  we 
found  the  British  representatives  stoutly  in- 
sisting that  the  allied  armies  must  be  loy- 
ally sustained  by  the  workers  in  industry*, 
and  the  German  military  machine  defeated. 
There  was  also  a  unanimous  agreement  with 
the  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  trade  union  movement  should  be  more 
directly  represented  in  international  diplo- 
macy connected  with  the  war,  and  that  there 
should    also    be   a    similar   representation    at 


the  official  peace  conference  fbllowinff  the 
ultimate  armistice  It  waa  suss^sted  that 
the  mission,  after  having  participated  in  the 
conference,  should  endeavor  to  detarmiae 
the  extent  to  which  the  A.  F.  of  Li,  war  aias 
agreed  with  those  of  the  British  Trade 
Congress  and  the  Inter- Allied  Oonferenee  of 
February  last.  The  mission,  howerer,  as- 
sumed the  position  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  negotiate  or  agree  relative  to  the  aetioos 
taken  by  the  labor  movements  in  any  of  the 
allied  countries.  It  held  that  it  waa  only 
authorised  to  state  the  war  aima  and  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  to  coa- 
fer  with  the  representatives  of  the  labsr 
movements  of  the  allied  nations  so  that  ea 
accurate  rei>ort  of  their  aima  and  polleiss 
could  be  submitted  to  the  American  move- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  membera  of  the 
mission  declined  to  take  part  in  the  eoasid- 
eration  or  adoption  of  any  resolution  which 
might  have  been  introduced,  or  to  niake  any 
public  statements  aa  to  any  poiata  of  acres- 
ment  or  disagreement  which  might  eziet  la 
the  war  aims  of  the  trade  union  moreiaeBts 
of  America  and  the  allied  coontriea.  1^ 
assuming  this  i>osition  your  mlaalon  pee- 
vented  any  misconception  aa  to  ita  fnnoHMs 
and  the  misconstructions  and  miainterpreta- 
tions  which  might  have  been  placed  npoa  its 
actiona  by  those  who  were  ^^irona  of  dis- 
crediting it  or  making  it  appear  that  there 
existed  a  difference  of  opmioa,  however 
slight,  between  the  members  of  the  ^n*!^!^* 
and  the  official  war  aims  of  the  A,  F.  of  L. 
Ui'On  its  return  from  France  the  "»»^t**** 
again  met  with  the  same  group  of  British 
rerresentatives,  this  conference  beinc  held 
on  May  17,  in  Central  Hall,  Weatmlneter. 
On  this  occasion  the  impression  reeelred  as 
the  result  of  conferences  with  the  joint  lep- 
resentatives  of  the  Oonfederation  OenersI 
du  Travail  and  the  Socialist  Party  were  sub- 
mitted, and  the  need  for  a  closer  mnA  more 
continuous  method  of  contact  and  eoBunaai- 
cation  with  French  trade  onionlsta  ex- 
pressed. In  France  there  exists  a  Joint  rep- 
resentative body  created  between  the  Oob- 
federation  General  du  Travail  and  the  So- 
cialist party  to  consider  all  qnestioiia  rela- 
tive to  labor's  war  aims  ana  pollelee.  It 
was  this  joint  body  which  wtdoomed  na  by  s 
luncheon  in  Paris  on  May  5th.  Seraral 
hours  were  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the 
French  and  American  labor  war  aima,  end 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  two  oonforeaess 
which  took  place  the  following  day  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederation  Cfeneral 
du  Travail.  At  the  first  of  these  the  oStelal 
reports  of  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions  were  reed 
as  they  had  been  at  our  conferences  in  Lon- 
don and  the  same  explanation  given.  Those 
present  representing  French  labor  were  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  A.  F.  of  I4.  war 
aims,  though  they  differed  somewhat  with 
the  methods  adopted  by  our  movement,  and 
the  great  majority  were  opposed  to  the 
American  determinations  to  participate  la 
w}  international  conference  until  German 
aimies  were  no  longer  a  menace.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  In  the  Oonfed- 
eration General  du  Travail  ezpreaeed  the 
OTiinion  which  was  supported  by  praetiealty 
all  French  representatives  present,  that  aa 
international  conference  waa  necessarr,  his 
ronviction  being  that  it  would  be  pocaible  to 
impress  upon  the  German  and  Anatrian 
workers   that   it   was   their   duty    to   act    fbr 
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the  general  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the 
world.  If  theae  representatives  should  re- 
fuse to  agree  upon  jost  peace  terms,  then 
nothing  would  be  left  but  to  continue  the 
war.  He  belisTed,  however,  that  by  meet- 
ing with  them,  action  could  be  taken  which 
would  hasten  peace  and  supplant  pluto- 
cratic government  by  a  socialist  govern- 
ment. While  our  French  brothers  differed 
somewhat  with  the  methods  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  they  repeatedly  expressed  not  only  their 
unqualified  approval  of  the  A.  F.  of  L  war 
aims,  but  their  conviction  that  in  adopting 
theee  the  American  labor  movement  had 
clearly  shown  the  way  for  all  labor  move- 
ments to  follow.  We  found  during  our  con- 
ferences that  among  our  French  brothers 
there  existed  wide  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  war  aims  were  to 
be  applied,  and  that  as  in  Great  Britain 
there  existed  no  small  differences  as  to 
methods  and  policies  between  those  who 
were  purely  trade-union  repreeentatives,  and 
those  who  represented  the  i>olitieal  groups 
assuming  to  speak  for  labor.  As  in  Great 
Britain,  efforts  were  made  to  have  us  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  i)olnts  of  agreement  or 
difference  which  might  exist  in  the  program 
or  methods  of  the  two  countries,  but  we  de- 
clined to  do  otherwise  than  maintain  the 
position  assumed  at  the  London  conferences. 
Our  French  brothers  had  extended  a  most 
generous  welcome  to  us,  every  courtesy  was 
shown  on  their  part,  and  the  farewell  which 
they  gave  conveyed  in  full  the  sentiments  of 
affection  for  the  personnel  of  the  mission 
and  their  high  regard  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It 
iii  our  opinion  that  much  practical  good 
will  follow  from  the  London  and  Paris  con- 
ferences in  which  we  participated.  The 
press  of  both  countries  in  more  than  one 
instance  had  failed  to  clearly  and  accurate- 
ly express  the  A.  F.  of  L.  policiee.  so  that 
these  had  not  been  clearly  understood,  and 
several  individuals  for  personal  or  political 
motives  had  evidently  colored  their  state- 
ments relative  to  our  movement  to  accomp- 
lish whatever  purpose  they  had  in  mind. 
The  misconceptions  which  had  arisen  were 
overcome  through  the  preeentation  of  the 
official  records  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  conven* 
tions,  and  if  the  mission  accomplished 
nothing  else,  it  succeeded  in  clearly  stating 
the  position  of  the  American  trade-union 
movement  on  the  subject  of  wsr  aims  and 
policies. 

"While  in  London  and  Paris  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  movements  of  several 
countries  met  members  of  our  mission  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  problems  with 
which  thev  were  forced  to  contend,  and  re- 
questing informstion  as  lo  the  manner  in 
which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  dealing  with  sim- 
ilar questions  if  they  arose.  They  also  de- 
sired to  be  more  fully  sdvised  relative  to 
the  war  aims  and  policies  of  the  American 
Trade  Union  movement  Among  those  whom 
we  met  under  these  circumstances  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roumanian,  Serbian. 
Italian  and  Greek  workers.  We  also  had 
several  lengthy  interviews  with  the  leadera 
of  the  Belgian  movement  who  were  attend- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  Belgian  workers 
in  Britain   and  France. 

*'I>uring  the  conferences  held  in  London 
and  Paris  with  representatives  of  the  labor 
movement  and  in  private  conversations  with 
many  of  the  leaders  in  both  countriee,  ref- 


erence was  made  to  the  many  existing  con- 
ditions which  could  only  be  adequately  met 
through  the  re-establishine  of  an  effective 
International  Federation  of  Labor.  In  both 
countries  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
it  should  be  re-established  in  a  neutral 
country.  At  present  there  exists  an  unfor- 
tunate dearth  of  official  records  of  the  sev- 
eral national  trade  union  movements,  and 
owing  to  this  it  hss  been  possible  for  poli- 
ticians and  the  partiaan  and  general  press  to 
spread  much  misinformation  among  the 
workers  relative  to  the  attitude  of  trade 
union  leaders  and  official  policiees.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  a  much  greater  interna- 
tional exchange  of  trade  union  information, 
experience  and  ideaa,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished satisfactorily  through  a  central 
international  trade  union  bureau  or  secre- 
tary. Such  an  international  center  is  also 
most  essential  so  that  greater  stability  and 
unity  of  purpose  may  be  eetablished.  In 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  European  Conti- 
nent there  exists  today  among  the  workers 
more  or  less  joint  industrial  and  political 
movements,  the  French  workers  having  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Confederation  Qftn- 
eral  du  Travail  and  the  Socialist  party, 
while  the  British  workers  in  their  labor 
party  include  Socialist  groups  such  aa  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  National  Socialist 
Party,  British  Socialist  Party  and  the  Fa- 
bian Society.  While  these  Socialist  groups 
work  with  the  trade  unions  politically  they 
maintain  their  separate  affiliation  with  the 
latemational  Socialist  organisation.  Otir 
Buroj»eftn  trade  union  brothers  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  their  political  activities 
should  be  and  what  affiliatons,  political  or 
otherwise,  which  this  should  include,  but 
the  existing  condition  tends  nevertheless  to 
emphasise  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  purely 
international  trade  union  federation  at  which 
the  industrial  problems  can  be  given  ample 
consideration  entirely  apart  from  any  jmh 
litical  movements  or  considerations.  It  is 
unsafe  and  unsound  to  paasively  contemplate 
the  influences  exerted  upon  the  trade  nnion 
movement  in  the  great  industrial  nations  of 
the  world  by  political  leaders,  however  sin- 
cere they  may  be,  whose  viewpoint  and  ex- 
periences are  those  of  the  theorist  and  pol- 
itician. The  policies  and  programs  of  the 
workers  must  be  formulated  by  the  workers 
themselves,  acting  through  their  industrial 
organizations,  if  their  best  interests  are  to 
be  conserved. 

"Your  mission  was  authorised  to  convey 
to  our  brothers  in  the  Allied  Nations  a 
statement  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  war  aims  and  policies,  and  to  bring 
back  with  them  a  report  of  this  work, 
coupled  with  a  statement  of  their  observa- 
tions. It  was  not  instructed  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  with  some  hesitancy, 
therefore,  that  its  members  unite  in  placing 
before  you  for  your  serious  consideration  a 
recommendation,  which,  if  adopted,  will  in- 
augurate a  new  feature  in  our  international 
relations.  As  the  result  of  painstaking  ob- 
servations and  investigation  your  mission 
was  impressed  with  the  failure  of  ordinary 
official  methods  of  communication  to  keep 
the  trade-unionists  of  the  Allied  Countries 
sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  developing 
tendencies,  and  the  tentative  programs 
which  were  being  considered  by  many  of  the 
Ipaden.  or  launched  upon  the  movement  by 
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some  of  its  affiliated  croups.  There  is,  of 
coarse,  no  difficulty  in  securing  complete 
statements  of  all  the  official  aims  and  poli- 
cies adopted  in  conventions  or  conference  by 
representatiTO  trade  union  bodies.  But  in 
the  strong  currents  set  in  motion  as  a  result 
of  the  industrial  dislocations  due  to  war 
time  conditions,  there  is  much  transpiring  of 
a  most  vital  influence  ui>on  our  movement, 
which  may  not  become  a  matter  of  official 
report  for  months.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
present  any  lengthy  argument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  makin|r  it  apparent  that  if  inter- 
communication IS  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
our  movement  during  normal  times,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  so  during  war  time,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
movement  during  such  a  war  as  the  present 
world-wide  conflict,  in  which  -not  only 
armies,  but  industrial  movements  as  well, 
may  prove  the  determining  factor  for  vic- 
tory in  the  final  balancing  of  the  scales. 

* 'While  there  exists  free  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  trade  union  movements 
of  the  Allied  Nations,  this  has  in  our  opin- 
ion proved  insufficient  to  enable  our  move- 
ment to  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  what 
was  transpiring  and  developing  abroad  as 
was  essential  to  our  mutual  welfare.  We. 
therefore,  recommend  that  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  maintain  one  or  more  direct  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe. 

''During  the  last  few  days  of  our  stay  n 
visit  to  Ireland  was  arranged  for  those 
members  of  the  mission  who  found  them- 
selves free  from  engagements  in  London. 
The  mission  was  unable  to  secure  meetings 
\iith  representatives  of  the  labor  movement. 
An  effort  to  prolong  the  stay  was  made,  but 
the  sailing  tin^  of  our  homeward-bound 
vessel  made  this  impoRsible.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  lesve  Ireland  with  only  a  hasty 
impression  of  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
possibiities  of  the  country.  Fortunately, 
though  the  visit  was  most  brief,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  meet  n  number  of  representative 
Irishmen. 

"At  another  point  in  this  report  there 
ha.i  been  reviewed  at  length  the  desire  of 
many  It^aders.  and  the  declarations  of  the 
Inter-allied  conference,  in  favor  of  holding: 
H  conf**r<»nce  or  conversation  with  represen- 
tstives  of  the  Oerman  workers,  it  was  not 
deemed  wIkp  to  add  to  that  section  of  the 
rfport  the  findings  which  we  wish  to  record 
in  this  paragraph,  but  these  findings  should 
be  conveyed  to  our  movement.  We  were 
able  to  learn  before  leavinic  Britain  that  un- 
questionably the  leaders  of  the  Oerman  and 
Austrian  trade  union  and  Socialist  move- 
ments have  for  some  time  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  pronouncement  of  the  Inter-allied  con- 
ference of  February  last  and  that  they  have 
failed  to  make  any  statement  of  their  own 
purposes  and  have  failed  to  indicate  any 
willingness  to  enter  into  any  meeting  with 
representatives  of  allied  labor  as  proponed 
in  the  Inter-allied  declaration.  This  of  it- 
self seems  to  show  clearly  the  attitude  of 
the  German  workers  and  to  prove  that  the 
entire  program  for  an  international  confer- 
ence falls  of  its  own  weight.  Throughout 
Great  Britain  and  France  we  were  im 
pressed  with  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a 
closer  relationship  with  America  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can  ideals       This  desire   was  constantly   ex- 


pressed with  the  deepest  feeling  and  at 
ever}-  turn  we  were  made  aware  of  a  love 
for  our  land  and  our  people  and  that,  wt 
feel,  must  have  its  full  flower  and  fmitioa 
in  a  common  effort  to  build  a  better  mni 
nobler  civilisation  upon  the  foundation  wc 
now  are  fighting  side  oy  side  to  make  •eenrc. 
As  Americans  we  were  deeply  touched  hj 
these  expressions  of  affection  co  firequeatlr 
brought  to  us  by  representatires  of  all  walb 
of  life.  The  people  of  our  allies  indicated 
to  us  a  resolve  for  a  partnership  of  ideal  ef- 
fort and  a  brotherhood  of  spirit  that  shall 
last  for  all  time,  utilising  to  the  full  the  op- 
portunities that  shall  be  ours  in  commas 
through  democracy  made  safe  from  attack 
by  scientific  despotism  and  brutality.  It 
wss  their  thought  that  aa  we  flcfat  tocethcr 
todsy  to  maintain  our  freedom,  so  we  mssi 
work  and  learn  and  build  together  when  ov 
armies  and  navies  have  opened  the  way  to  s 
resumption  of  pesceful  pursuits.  So  gener- 
ous and  heartfelt  waa  the  cordiality  witk 
wliicli  we  were  received  by  our  brothers  of 
Hritain  and  France,  so  genuine  were  the  eoa- 
.stant  expressions  of  friendship  and  brother 
hood  in  labor's  cause,  that  we  find  it  a 
keen  delight  to  here  declare  the  pleaanre 
with  which  we  accepted  theae  tributes  to  tbe 
.Vn^erican  Trade  Union  movement.  We  felt 
constantly  that  it  was  as  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Liabor  tkst 
tliese  attentions  were  shown  us  and  these 
pledges  of  friendship  given.  We  brine  bsck 
to  our  movement  the  word  of  these  evi* 
dcnres.  expressing  here  but  feebly  the  spirit 
witli  which  we  were  met  everywhere.  He 
matter  what  differences  aa  to  questions  of 
trade  union  tactics  we  found,  there  was  it 
all  times  a  gratifying  affection  shown  for 
the  American  trade  union  movement  and  s 
real  ond  deep-seated  desire  for  permanent 
mutual  effort  in  achieving  the  common  goal 
of  enlightened  trade  unioniam.  On  behalf 
of  our  movement  we  expresaed  to  our  broth- 
ers our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shova 
us,  bnt  we  must  add  here  what  we  aaid 
then,  that  we  shall  trust  to  our  deeds  rather 
than  our  words  to  demonstrate  vrhat  liss 
deepest  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
workers.  We  wish  to  add,  alao,  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  the  military  and  narsl  of- 
ficers of  allied  nations  who  were  our  pains- 
taking guides  on  all  expeditions  to  war 
making  establishments  and  to  the  fleets  sad 
battle  fronts  It  was  their  kindness  ssd 
forethought,  often  exercised  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  that  ensbled  us  to 
bring  back  so  complete  a  picture  of  the  war 
nnd  its  magnitude  and  meaning.  Our  whole 
endeavor  while  abroad  was  to  present  the 
war  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  it  is  found  in  the  official  records. 
This  was  done  in  private  conversation,  ia 
conference,  in  public  meetings  and  in 
statements  to  the  press.  We  gave  the  record 
from  the  beginning,  describing  first  the  con- 
ference of  trade  union  officials  held  in 
Washinirton,  March  12,  1917,  nearly  a 
month  before  America  entered  the  war,  si 
which  time  the  leaders  pledged  themselvss 
to  the  support  of  the  government  *in  peaee 
or  in  war.'  We  explained  that  this  aetiofl 
was  necessary  bocause  there  -was  not  Ua* 
for  a  regular  convention  to  meet  the  sitaa* 
tion.  We  described  the  industrial  ditteel- 
ties  which  arose  following  the  declaration  of 
a  state  of  war  and  the  conferences  held  with 
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l^Temmeni  representatiTes,  through  which 
adjaftments  satisfactory  to  labor  were 
reaehed.  It  was  with  special  pride  that  we 
described  to  our  brothers  across  the  sea  the 
Buffalo  CouTention  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  to  which  President  Wilson 
came  to  pay  high  tribute  to  labor's  fidelity, 
and  in  which,  aa  we  repeated  on  every  oc- 
casion, every  question  of  labor  war  policy 
was  determined  by  unanimous  vote.  We 
recounted  the  Tarious  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  promotion  of  the  proposal  that  rep- 
resentatiTes  of  organised  labor  should  sit 
with  the  goTemment  plenipotentiaries*  around 
the  table  at  which  peace  terms  are  to  be 
drawn.  But  we  proclaimed  with  vigor  at 
every  opportunity  the  determination  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement  not  to  be 
drown  into  any  conference  or  conversation 
with  German  representatives  of  any  kind 
while  Prussian  militarism  remains  a  menace 
to  freedom  and  democracy,  and  while  the 
armies  of  that  despotism  remain  on  the  soil 
of  France  and  Belgium.  During  our  stay 
abroad  the  position  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  was  not  only  carried  to  the 
labor  movements  in  Britain  and  France,  but 
was  in  fact  laid  before  the  world,  due  to 
the  prominence  given  our  mission.  More- 
over, we  left  for  home  with  the  definite 
knowledge  that  our  declarations  had  pene- 
trated into  Germany  and  Austria  with  suf- 
ficient depth  to  give  to  large  sections  of 
those  countries  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
and  determination  of  the  American  trade 
union  movement  It  is  fair  to  aasume,  in 
the  light  of  this  knowledge,  that  at  least  the 
German  and  Austrian  leaders  of  a  misguided 
population  know  that  in  America  the  work- 
ers understand  that  the  barrier  between  us 
and  them  has  been  raised  by  their  own  ac- 
tions and  must  be  destroyed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic people  themselves  or  by  the  weight  of 
our  armed  forces  before  there  can  be  any 
discussion  with  them  relating  to  peaca  or 
international  fellowship.  We  arrived  at  an 
Atlantic  port  and  immediately  got  into  long 
distance  communication  with  President 
Gompers  and  arranged  to  be  in  conference 
with  him  at  the  Executive  Council  room  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building.  Washington,  D. 
C.  At  10  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  June 
1,  the  mission  met  in  conference  with  Pres- 
ident Gompers  and  Secretary  Morrison,  with 
the  officers  of  the  various  departments  and 
other  labor  men  and  women  in  Waahington. 
where  we  were  welcomed  and  greeted  and 
an  informal  general  survey  of  our  observa- 
tions was  given.  Arrangements  having 
been  made,  the  mission,  together  with  Presi- 
dent Gompers  and  Secretary  Morrison  had 
a  conference  with  President  Wilson  in  the 
White  House  st  three  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon,  .Tune  1,  lasting  45  minutes.  A 
general  exchange  of  views  ensued,  the  Prex- 
ident  expressing  his  great  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  service  the  mission  hsd 
performed.  We  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  and  admiration  which 
came  to  us  not  only  from  the  interview  itself, 
but  the  simplicity  and  the  democrscy  of  the 
President's  manner,  the  frankness  with 
which  he  addressed  us.  the  evident  keenness 
of  his  mind,  the  clarity  of  his  expressions 
and  the  modesty  of  his  entire  demeanor  and 
personality.  In  addition  to  the  great  re- 
si/cct  and  admiration  manifested  on  every 
hand  for  President  Gompers,   both  from  the 


representatives  of  the  masses  of  labor  with 
whom  we  came  in  contact,  as  well  aa  the 
representatives  of  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  we  have  been  impor- 
tuned to  urge  ui>on  him  a  visit  to  those 
countries  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
therefore  recommend  to  the  Executive  Ooun- 
cil,  and  we  trust  and  hope  through  the  E. 
O.  to  the  convention,  that  President  Gom- 
pers be  authorised  and  requested  to  under- 
take such  a  mission  at  an  early  date  and 
before  the  close  of  this  year." 

(1918,  p.  888)  Executive  Council  em- 
powered, if  found  expedient,  to  maintain 
one  or  more  representatives  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  war.  Also  instructed  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  proceed  to  Europe  at  the 
earliest  time  possible  and  before  the  close 
of  1918  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of 
the  government,  the  people  and  labor  move- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  Also 
that  he  visit  Italy,  (p.  884)  The'  neees- 
sity  for  the  labor  commission  being  sent  to 
Europe  was  set  forth  as  follows:  "Owing 
to  undisputed  German  propaganda  working 
insiduously  in  all  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  misstatements  and  misunderstand- 
ings created  as  a  consequence  which  if  not 
corrected,  the  entering  wedge  in  an  effort  to 
divide  labor's  forces,  both  indiutrial  and  as 
to  its  attitude  to  our  respective  govem- 
ntents,  would  have  been  driven  home  with 
great  damage  resulting  to  our  cause.  State- 
ments of  such  a  character,  having  their 
origin  in  the  camps  of  our  enemies,  were 
made  and  unless  corrected  the  whole  alms, 
objects  and  attitude  of  labor  here  and  in 
our  allied  countries  would  have  been  mis: 
understood.  All  of  which  would  have  been 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  To 
bsve  failed  to  send  the  commission  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  would  have  been  derelict  in 
its  duty. 

Labor  Peace  Oongrtsa,  World — (1914,  p. 
474)  Executive  Council  authorised  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  call  a  world  labor 
conference  after  the  war  at  the  same  time 
a  general  peace  congress  is  in  session,  to  the 
«Bd  auiMtiOBt  may  be  made  and  aueh 
aetioB  taken  aa  will  be  helpful  in  restoring 
fraternal  relations,  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  tollers  and  thereby  assisting  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  more  laating  peaee. 

(1915,  pp.  49-459)  Convention  reaf- 
firmed its  position  on  a  World  Labor  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  same  time  of  the 
World's  Peace  Congress.  These  plans  for 
the  labor  conference  were  adopted:  The 
Philadelphia  Convention  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  holding  of  a  labor  con- 
ference at  the  same  time  and  place  that  a 
general  congress  should  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  present  European  war  in  order  to  de- 
termine conditions  and  terms  of  peace.  The 
resolution  instructed  the  E.  C.  to  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  call  to  sueh  a  meeting  rep- 
rohentatives  of  the  organised  labor  move- 
m«Btt  of  the  various  nations.  It  waa 
thought  that  such  a  conference  would  have 
great  weight  in  urging  and  presenting  the 
welfare  of  humanity  and  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  decisions  of  the  world  con- 
gress. This  proposal  waa  submitted  to  the 
varioua  organised  labor  movements  of  other 
countries  and  they  were  asked  to  communi- 
cate their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  plan. 
So  far  aa  we  have  had  replies  expressing 
approval    from    the    French    national    move- 
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mcnt,  from  th«  seeretory  of  tho  Trades  Hall 
Ooonoil   of  Melbonmo   and   from   the   South 
African    ladnatriml    Federation;    from    Oer- 
many    came    an    opinion    that    each    a    plan 
was   impracticable.     Of  conrse  it  is   impos- 
sible  to    know   whether    the   communication 
containing  the   section  of  the   E.  0.   report 
upon   international   war  and  peace  and   the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
Tention   erer    reached    many    of    the   labor 
headquarters.      Attention    is    here    called    to 
the  correspondence  published  in  the  current 
iafcue    of    the    American    Federationist,    and 
upon  which  we  amplify  under  the   caption, 
'^International        Federation        of        Trade 
Unions."      That    correspondence    must    also 
be   considered  in  connection   with   the   sub* 
ject     now    under     consideration.       Previous 
peace   confresses  of  this   nature   have   been 
more   concerned  with   political   schemes   and 
the   aggrandisement   of    indiTidual     nations, 
the    maintenance   of    spheres    of    influences, 
than   they   have   been   with   human    welfare, 
democracy  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
organised  labor  movement  of  the  world  rep* 
resents    the    cause    of   humanity.      There    is 
no  ageney  more  capable  or  more  fit  to  pre- 
sent and  urge  the  claims  of  the  people  than 
the  organised  labor  movements  of  tne  vari* 
ons  countries.     Ordinarily  repreaentatiTes  in 
these    great    political     congresses     are    not 
chosen   by   the  people   or  as   representative 
of  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  thev  are 
chosen    from    among    statesmen,    i>oliticians 
and  those  who  represent  great  material  in- 
terests.     There    is    no    aasurance    that   the 
members  of  this  next  congress  that  must  be 
held  will  be  chosen  in  any  different  manner. 
Therefore,   the  holding  of  a  Labor  congress 
becomes    necessary    in    order    to    infuse    the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  democracy  into  tihs 
political  conference.     The  congress   will   af- 
ff-rt^  a  tremendous  opportunity,  for  many  na- 
tions are  involved  in  the  war,  practically  all 
of  the  eaatem   hemisphere.     There   may   be 
presented  an  opportunity  tending  to  democ- 
ratize the  countries  and  the  institutions  of 
Europe    politically,     and    to    determine    the 
spirit    and   the   kind    of   relations    that    are 
to    prevail   between   the   peoples   thereof   m 
the    future       This     is     an     opportunity    for 
which     America     is     peculiarly    fltt^.      Our 
country  stands  as  the  land  of  freedom,  the 
land  of   democracy.     Our  ideals   have  been 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  all  lands  and 
have  induced  many  to  make  the  struggle  for 
freedom.     Freedom  is  our  ideal  because  we 
value  human  life,  because  we  have  the  con- 
ceittion   of  the   possibilities  into   which  men 
and    women  may   grow.     The  people   of    all 
countries  have  turned  to  our  shores  for  in- 
spiration    and     for     hope.       Millions     have 
sought  refuge  here;    others   sought   opportu- 
nity    This  congress  may  enable  our  country 
to  i^ake  our  ideals  the  ideals  of  the  whole 
world      To  be  sure,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  realise  our  ideals    fully,    but    the  great 
value    of    America    has    been    that    she    has 

fiven  the  world  a  tremendous  inspiration, 
t  may  be  in  this  congress  we  can  come 
nearer  to  making  that  ideal  a  reality  m 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
Ti  is  because  of  this  great  opportunity  we 
have  been  especially  desirous  that  Amenra 
and  her  citisens  shall  avoid  any  relations 
that  may  in  the  future  Interfere  with  our 
effectiveness  in  acting  as  a  disinterested 
iiipdiator    and     conciliator.      The    war    is    so 


tremendous,    the    struggle    so     intanaa,    the 
chances  so  uncertain,  that  it  ia  impoaaiUa  to 
tell  at  what  time  peace  may  come  and  peace 
proceedings   be   inaugurated.      For    that  rea^ 
son  it  was  felt  that  the  E.  O.  ought  to  agree 
upon  some  tentative  plan  for   the   rapid  as- 
semblage   of   a    labor    conference.      Thia   is 
psrticularly   necessary   inaamuch    aa    the   or- 
ganised   labor    movements    of     the     flghtiiff 
countries  are  necessarily  somewhat  deosoral- 
iied    through    the    war;    their    flnancea    an 
depleted   and  they  have  not  the   meana  nor 
the   facilities   to   obtain    immediate    and   as* 
then  tic   information  in   regard   to    the   politi- 
cal movements  of  the  various  eonntriea.    Fsr 
these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  aome  gear 
oral  agreed  upon  plan  shsll  be   made  pul4ic 
in  these  various  countries.     Of  covrae,  theit 
will  be  bitterness  engendered  from  the  expe- 
riences and  the  results  of  the   war,   but  tht 
workers   everywhere  will   have    to    lay   asiit 
their  personal  prejudices  and  even  emotioas 
that    are    closely    related   with    their    ideah. 
in    order  to   cooperate   for   the    mvtoal    wel- 
fare  and    common    betterment    of    hmnaai^. 
As  members  of  a  great  world  aociety  all  of 
the   interests   of  our  lives   are    ▼ery   eloael}' 
entwined,  and  we  can  not,  eren  if  we  deeire. 
maintain   our  interests   isolated.      Sither  vt 
must  be  united  for  our  common  adTaaeeoMHt 
and   our  common  protection   or    vre    vW  be 
defenseless  against  the  plana  and  manipala- 
tions   of   the   agents   and   repreaentatlvee  of 
the  great  interests,  for  it  may   be   depeadei 
upon  that  these  interests  will  eooperate  fsr 
their    own    aggrandisement;    that    they    wQ 
not    allow    individual    feelinga    to     interfiiv 
with  their  ultimate  purposes. 

Purposes    of   Labor's    Peaoe  'Oongreaa — ^A 
conference    such    as    we    propoaetd    meat   be 
approached    by    representatiTea    of    labor  ef 
the  world  with  full  consciouaneaa  of  eoBMsa 
interest    and    all    methods   neeeaaarj    to   at- 
tain those  interests.    There  mnat  be  ao  kaes 
an  appreciation  of  the  great  thinga   and  the 
Important    things    that    the    ephemeral    and 
the    personal    may    not    interfere    with   the 
cooperation    necessary    to    eatabllah    greater 
ideals.      The    nations    engaged    in     the    war 
have  the  right  to  determine  their   own  poli- 
cies, and  the  American  labor  movement  dots 
not  propose  sny  interference  with  thla  ri|At 
of    each    nation.     The  war   was    oanaed  wj 
conditions  and  Influences  for  whieh   we  tf 
not  responsible  and  the  beginning  of  which 
it  is  not  now  our  mission  to   diaeuaa.     Aay 
effort  on   the  part  of  our  country    to   later 
vene  now  would  be  Interpreted  aa   parttsaa 
and    hence   a   violation   of   neutrality.      Daly 
by  holding  aloof  from   all  moTementa.  how- 
ever  well    intentloned.    until    the    ritrht   tiitf 
to  influence  our  government  to  interfere,  esa 
the  labor  movement  be  In  a  position   to  be 
moRt    helpful    In    the    construetlTo    work   of 
preparinf?    reflmlations    for   international    ad- 
justments.    The  matters  with  whieh  we  src 
mainlv  concerned  and  which  It  la    our  daty 
to    help   determine,    are   those    thinga    whics 
have  to  do  with  reorganisation   at   the  close 
of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  ageacles 
to  maintain   international  iustlee  and   there- 
fore permanent  peace  between  nationa.     Dor- 
inc:  the  previous  history  of  the  world.  Inter 
national  relations  have  been  left  aa  the  fleM 
for    professional    diplomats    and    poUtlelaas. 
As  a  result  this  fleld  has  not  been  orgaaised 
and   there    are    few   permanent    agenclea  fisr 
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dealing  joitly,  comprehensWely  and  hu- 
manely with  international  qaestiong  and 
righta.  There  exiata,  however,  what  may 
conatitnte  a  nncleus  for  developing  perma- 
nent Inatitationa.  This  nneleoa  conaiata  of 
The  Hagae  Tribunal  and  that  indefinite  mass 
of  international  cuatoms  known  aa  interna- 
tional law.  Suggeationa  have  been  made  to 
theae  embryonic  inatitutiona  to  furthar  de- 
Telop  into  a  more  eomprehenaiTe  prorision 
for  influencing  international  relations.  How- 
«T«r,  there  haa  been  no  effort  to  democratise 
theae  inatitutiona  and  to  make  them  directly 
reaponaible  to  the  peoplea  of  the  various 
nationa  concerned.  The  demand  for  demo- 
cratic control  and  democratic  organisation 
of  international  agenciea  and  international 
methoda  mnat  come  from  the  people,  for  it 
ia  hardly  probable  that  diplomats  and  states- 
man will  voluntarily  propose  to  ahare  their 
power  and  authority  with  the  masses  of 
the  people;  and  yet  it  ia  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  suifer  moat  grievoualy  from  wars 
and  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  war  both 
during  the  time  of  fighting  and  in  the  pe- 
riod of  readjuatmeat  that  follows  ceaaatlon 
of  warfare.  Not  only  haa  there  been  little 
or  no  effort  to  democratise  international 
relatione,  but  very  little  conaideratioa  haa 
been  given  to  democratising  the  foreign  pol- 
icies of  countries.  The  latter  problem  muat 
h^  worked  out  by  each  nation,  but  would 
follow  naturally  from  the  establiahment  of 
the  rule  of  the  people  in  international  af- 
fairs. The  matters  that  will  ba  considered 
by  any  general  Peace  Oongreaa  called  at  the 
end  of  the  present  European  war  will  be 
of  vast  importance  in  determining  future 
policiea  and  the  directions  of  deretopment 
for  decadea.  aye,  perhapa  for  all  time.  At 
all  previona  congresses  of  this  type  the 
matters  considered  have  been  purely  politi- 
cal and  have  been  determined  from  the 
viewpoint  of  profeaaional  diplomacy  which 
ia  concerned  with  atateaeraft  rather  than 
with  the  larger  problema  of  national  statea- 
manahip  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Since  the  welfare  of 
the  wage  earners  of  all  nationa  ia  largely 
aflected  by  international  regulatlona,  In  all 
Juatice  it  ahould  be  given  primary  considera- 
tlor  in  the  deliberations  of  a  World  Peace 
Congress.  Just  aa  the  wage  workers  of  each 
country  have  by  insistent  demands  forced 
their  political  agents  to  consider  matters 
affecting  their  welfare  and  have  forced  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
wellbeinir  of  the  people  that  constitute  the 
nation  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  nation,  so  the  wage  workers 
of  the  various  nations  must  Insist  that  there 
shall  be  established  as  an  international 
prfncinle  that  the  welfare  of  human  being* 
U  of  the  greatest  importance  in  International 
relatione  and  intercourse.  In  whatever  pro- 
visions are  made  for  international  political 
agencies,  the  labor  movements  must  preeent 
the  demands  of  the  people  that  theae  agentn 
must  be  responsible  to  them.  No  doubt 
propositions  concerned  with  international  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  undertakings  will 
be  considered  by  the  peace  congress.  It  will 
devolve  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
wage  earners  to  present  and  to  demand  rec- 
ognition for  the  human  element  concerned 
in  such  sgreements.  It  hss  been  altogether 
too  common  for  such  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered   only    from    the    purely    commercial 


and  private  profit  atandpoint.  Considera- 
tion of  the  human  aide  will  result  only 
from  the  self-interest  and  the  altruiam  of 
the  wage  earners  themselves.  Any  effective 
effort  along  this  line  will  necessitate  a  more 
thorough  international  organisation  of  the 
labor  movements  of  the  varioua  countriea. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  the  labor  movement  of  each  coun- 
try has  been  directly  proi>ortionate  to  ita 
success  in  economic  organisation,  ao  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  wage 
earners  and  international  relatione  will  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  and  nature  of  our  in- 
ternational organisation.  It  ia  imposaible  to 
plan  in  advance  for  all  questiona  that  may 
come  up'  for  consideration.  The  delegates 
must  use  discretion  and  judgment  guided  by 
the  fundamental  principle  that  human  wel- 
fare   must    have   the   greateat   eonalderatlOB. 

Suggested  Plan  for  the  Congress — There 
are  various  difficulties  that  ariae  in  making 
a  plan  to  convene  the  proi>osed  conferenoe. 
Not  all  the  organised  labor  movementa  of 
tba  world  belong  to  the  latemational  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Uniona,  and  not  all  eotui' 
triea  have  national  centera  or  federated  la- 
bor movementa,  consequently  any  regulatlona 
for  repreaentation  in  such  a  congreaa  muat 
have  eonaiderable  flexibility.  Thia  perhaps 
would  be  a  workable  plan: 

Let  every  national  center  affiliated  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Uniona 
aend  not  more/  than  two  delegatea  to  the 
conference.  The  labor  movement  of  any 
country,  even  though  not  affiliated,  could 
aend  one  delegate.  If  there  Is  no  one  gea- 
oral  labor  movement  in  a  country,  let  the 
repreaentativea  of  the  organisations  of  that 
country  agree  to  send  one  delegate.  It  hap- 
pena  that  many  of  the  European  countriea 
consist  of  several  nations,  which  have  their 
separata  national  labor  organisations.  The 
wage  eamera  of  many  countriea  have  not 
yet  effected  national  organisation.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  responsible  olficiala  of  theae  labor  move- 
menta aa  quickly  aa  might  be  neceaaary  In 
order  for  them  to  send  repreaantativea  to 
the  propoaed  labor  conference.  It  ia  nec- 
essary then  to  make  provisions  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  such  countriea  In  some  other 
than  purely  formal  methoda.  It  is  simested 
that,  in  addition  to  the  formal  invitations 
sent  to  Isbor  centers,  that  publicity  be  given 
to  these  invitationa  through  the  press,  and 
that  the  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  conference  ahall  constitute  In 
itself  an  invitation  to  participate  In  that 
conference  through  authorised  repreaenta- 
tives.  In  the  meantime  until  then  If  there 
be  time  the  E.  C.  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  be  authorised  and  empowered 
to  extend  formal  invitationa  and  iaaue  the 
cell  in  the  name  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  action 
has  been  taken  by  this  convention.  In  viaw 
of  the  fact  that  peace  when  it  comea  will 
probably  come  very  quickly  and  there  will 
be  comparatively  little  time  for  making  pro- 
visions for  the  labor  conference  and  for  cir- 
culating information  In  regard  to  that  con- 
ference, it  might  be  well  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance a  circular  to  be  sent  to  national  cen- 
ters, national  labor  movements  and  to  be 
circulated  by  the  labor  preaa  of  the  world 
generally  in  order  that  a  more  complete  rep- 
reaentation may  be  obtained.    Then  it  should 
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also  be  understood  that  representstives  to 
this  congress  must  be  either  officials  or  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  economic  or- 
ganisations ox  wage  earners.  No  represen- 
tations of  political  organisations,  of  philan* 
thropic  associations,  or  any  other  sort  of  an 
organization  except  a  bona  fide  labor  organi- 
sation, shall  be  admitted  as  members  of 
the  conference.  The  delegates  to  this  in- 
ternational conference  before  leaving  their 
home  countries  should  make  provisions  for 
imblicity  through  the  labor  press  of  their 
countries  for  the  deliberations  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  labor  conference  so  that  the 
wage  earners  of  the  whole  world  would  be 
id  possession  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  what 
transpires.  In  order  that  the  position  of 
the  worke'rs  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  international  peace  and  war  may  be  fully 
representative  and  carry  with  it  the  weight 
of  the  unanimous  voice  of  labor  of  the 
country,  we  recommend  that  all  Interna- 
tional Trade  Unions  be  urged  to  give  their 
ehdorsement  and  pledge  their  eooperation 
to  the  program  and  plan  outlined  by  ihis 
convention  for  the  holding  of  a  World 'r 
Labor  Conference. 

(1916,  p.  54)  Executive  Council  reported: 
We  regret  to  report  that  the  proposal  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L,  to  hold  an  International 
Labor  Conference  at  the  time  and  place 
when  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  various  countries  shall  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  conditions 
of  peace  and  entering  into  a  treaty  was 
not  approved  by  the  organised  labor  move- 
ment of  Oreat  Britain.  This  action,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  of  President  Le- 
gien  of  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  of 
Germany  that  such  a  movement  would  be 
of  doubtful  practicability,  necessarily  re- 
quires that  our  proposition  be  abandoned. 
\Vhen  information  of  this  official  rejection 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  reached  this  country,  because  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  plan  and 
of  the  infinite  and  boundless  infiuence  that 
a  representation  of  wage  earners  could  have 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  World  Peace 
Congress,  the  following  suggestion  was  con- 
sidered by  us  and  adopted:  "Since  the  first 
proposal  submitted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
the  labor  organisations  of  Europe  has  been 
definitely  rejected  by  them,  we  suggest  that 
the  organized  labor  movements  of  those 
countries  that  shall  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral peace  conference  to  determine  terms 
and  conditions  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the 
war  shall  urge  upon  their  respective  gov- 
ernments that  the  ware  earners  shall  be 
represented  in  an  official  commission  from 
their  respective  countries  The  same  policy 
ought  to  be  pursued  also  by  organized  labor 
movements  of  neutral  countries  if  it  shall  be 
determined  that  neutral  countries  also  will 
participate  in  the  general  peace  congress. 
Thus  representatives  of  wage  earners  would 
be  seated  with  other  representatives  of  the 
nstions  in  general  conferences  connected 
with  the  formulation  of  peace  terms.  In 
this  way  the  ideals  and  needs  of  wage  earn- 
ers would  be  presented  and  considered  by 
the  flreneral  official  body.*' 

(P.  884)  Action  of  convention:  We  note 
with  extreme  regret  the  failure  of  certain 
European  labor  movements  to  accept  the 
invitation    and    plan    adopted    by    the     San 


Francisco  Convention  of  the  American  Fed 
eration  of  Labor,  and  submitted  to  ell  lebor 
centers  of  all  the  countriea  to  perticipete  in 
a  World  Labor  Congress  et  the  ceme  time 
and  place  as  the  World's  Peace  Congresi 
shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  present 
European  war.  The  present  confusion  and 
chaotic  conditions  of  the  world' a  trade  union 
movement  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  pzop«' 
sition  made  and  adopted  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 1915  Convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  wherein  we  ann^sted  that 
in  times  of  stress,  and  when  the  nomsl 
fuuotions  und  activities  of  the  Intemationsl 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  should  be  inter 
rupted  for  any  cause,  that  the  ottce  of  tke 
President  should  automatically  revert  te 
some  neutral  country.  Had  thia  been  agreed 
t3  we  would  not  now  be  facing  the  danger 
of  a  disruption  of  the  International  Feders- 
tion  of  Trade  Unions.  We  cannot,  and  we 
do  not,  condemn  the  action  of  any  federated 
center.  We  realise  that  they  are  inHneaeed 
by  extremely  abnormal  conditiona,  and  that 
they  are  controlled  by  national  and  racial 
passions  engendered  by  this  war  that  are 
now  at  white  heat;  that  their  aetiona  are  nor 
necessarily  the  sober  second  thonght  and 
judgment  which  might,  and  undoabtedly 
would  be.  expressed  under  normal  liviBc 
conditions.  We  sre  keenly  mindfol  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ns  te 
get  information  to  the  labor  movements  of 
certsin  vcountries.  and  more  diAcQlt  for 
8uch  movements  to  get  the  true  informatitn 
to  us.  All  communications  are  held  up 
and  censored,  hence  judgment  ahonld  be 
stayed,  and  conclusions  reached  only  after 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  absolute  facts. 
While  we  sre  forced  to  sbandon  the  origiul 
pioposition  to  hold  a  World  Labor  Oongnss 
at  the  time  and  place  as  the  World's  Peace 
Congress  shall  be  held  at  the  eloae  of  the 
war,  while  reaffirming  the  Judgment  which 
I)rompted  the  adoption  of  anch  a  pioposi- 
tion,  yet  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  w^ 
a  congress  such  as  proposed,  wre  insfract 
the  Executive  Council  to  continue  ^forts  to 
bring  about  a  conference  after  the  war  in 
which  the  organised  labor  movement  of  all 
countries  affiliated  to  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  may  participate. 
and  thst  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be  represented. 

(1917.  p.  59)  From  seversl  sources  sur 
jTCstions  had  been  made  for  holdinft  an  ia- 
tcmational  labor  conference  and  that  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Uniom 
Rhould  meet  in  Berne  to  consider  amonc 
other  matters  a  program  adopted  at  Letds 
by  a  labor  conference  containlnip  proposals 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  peace  tiesty 
that  would  be  drawn  up  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  It  is  our  opinion  thst  the  Leeds 
program  is  not  sufficiently  constructiTC  or 
comprehensive  to  enable  the  workers  to  take 
best  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  wfll 
come  in  the  Peace  Congress.  We  f^l  that 
the  Peace  Congress  will  necessarily  ha«H 
to  recommend  some  fundamental  propose 
for  the  better  organisation  of  inteirnatienal 
relations  in  order  that  in  the  future  there 
may  be  some  permanent  agencies  for  deaUsf 
with  the  problems  that  arise  in  interns* 
tional  affairs  and  to  enable  the  nations  to 
cooperate  for  the  better  management  of  their 
common  interests  and  their  indiTldual  nesdi. 
Lf'bor  is  vitally  interested  in  the  character 
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and  the  leope  of  such  propoiali  and  ean  noi 
aftord  to  neglect  the  preparation  of  a  eon- 
Crete  program.  The  Leeds  program  doee 
not  contain  inggestions  dealmg  with  thia 
bicader  problem  of  international  organiia- 
tion.  Many  of  the  apeciflc  articles  In  the 
Leeds  program  are  concerned  with  matter  i 
of  a  legislative  nature,  many  of  which  in 
onr  country  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States  and  not  of  the  Federal 
OoTomment  For  this  reaaon  alone,  it 
would  be  inexpedient,  so  far  as  our  country 
is  concerned,  to  have  these  subjects  included 
in  the  terms  of  an  international  peaee 
treaty.  The  feeling  aroused  by  the  war  is 
so  intense,  and  the  customs  affecting  com- 
munications between  peoples  of  warring 
countries  are  so  unfavorable,  that  the  pro- 
posed  Berne  conference  was  not  held.  When 
the  Russian  situation  beeama  very  acute 
and  the  impact  of  external  and  internal 
forces  aroused  serious  apprehension  aa  t9 
the  future  of  that  country,  there  waa  aa 
effort  among  certain  Russian  leaders  to  se- 
cure an  international  conference  of  labor 
representatives,  either  in  Russia  or  in  some 
neutral  country.  Stockholm  was  suggested. 
Labor  representatives,  chiefly  from  neutral 
countries  and  from  the  central  allied  pow- 
ers, went  to  Stockholm  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  However,  a  general  conviction 
prevailed  that  the  forces  controlling  and 
perhaps  manipulating  the  proposed  Stock- 
holm conference  were  really  disingenuous 
and  were  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
autocracy  with  the  hope  of  misleading  the 
working  people  of  all  eountries.  We  believe 
that  the  purposes  of  those  directing  the 
Stockholm  movement  were  of  sneh  character 
as  haa  been  properly  designated  by  the  term 
"peaee  aggressive."  The  labor  movements 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  BriUin  felt 
that  they  could  not  send  representatives  to 
Stockholm  and  act  in  good  faith  with  their 
own  governments  and  fellow  citiiens  who 
were  sacrificing  for  the  eauae  of  human 
justice  and  democracy.  Therefore,  the 
American  labor  movement  refused  to  send 
representatives.  The  British  labor  move- 
ment at  first  acted  in  accord  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Arthur  Henderson,  then  a  member 
of  the  British  cabinet,  and  voted  to  send 
delegates.  However,  when  the  British  gov- 
ernment refused  to  issue  passports  to  the 
British  delegates  and  Lloyd  George  pub- 
lished correspondence  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Kerensky,  the  head  of  the  Russian 
government,  did  not  indorse  the  Stockholm 
conference  as  the  proposition  to  hold  a  con- 
ference came  originally  from  Russian  lead- 
ers, it  wss  felt  that  the  conference  did  not 
carry  enough  sanction  to  make  it  effective. 
The  French  government  also  refused  to  issuo 
passports  to  French  delegates.  Li  the  mean- 
while the  British  labor  party  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  labor  movements  of  the  allied 
and  neutral  countries  to  attend  an  inter- 
national conference  in  London  in  August. 
Exchange  of  telegrams  disclosed  the  fact 
that  neither  the  labor  movement  of  Great 
Britain  nor  of  France  were  consulted  as  to 
whether  these  conferences  should  be  held. 
As  a  consequence  the  fraternal  delegates 
to  the  British  Trade  Union  Oongress  were 
instructed  not  to  attend  that  conference  but 
to  attend  the  conference  called  by  the  labor 


movements  of  the  allied  eountriea  Sfptembear 
10  at  London.  This  in  addition  to  thdr 
duty  to  attend  the  British  Trade  Union  Oon- 
gress the  week  beginning  September  8.  In 
his  cablegram  President  Gompera  said  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  waa  the 
official  representative  of  the  organised  work- 
ers of  America  and  that  it  could  not  and 
would  not  share  with  any  political  party  the 
right  to  represent  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try. The  London  conference  of  August  28 
and  29  consisted  of  representatives  of  i>oliti- 
eal  movements  rather  than  labor  movements. 

(1918,  p.  48)  Since  our  report  to  the 
Buffalo  Oonvention  discussion  of  labor's  in- 
ternational relations  has  focused  around 
three  subjects:  1.  Proposals  to  hold  interna- 
tional labor  conference  in  which  repreaeata- 
tivea  from  enemy  countries  should  partici- 
pate, and  2.  Discussion  of  "peace  terms." 
8.  Reconstruction.  In  continuation  of  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  mutual  intereat  at 
several  previous  Inter-Allled  Oonferences, 
British  Labor  in  January  aent  invitationa  to 
the  labor  movement  of  the  allied  countries 
to  attend  an  Inter-Allied  Labor  Oonferenea 
to  be  held  in  London  commencing  February 
20.   1918.     The  following  is  the  invitation: 

"London.  16th  January,  1918.  Dear 
Gompers:  On  behalf  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee 
and  the  National  Bxeeutive  of  the  Labour 
Party  I  have  the  pleaaure  to  aend  you 
herewith  particulars  aa  to  the  conditibna 
under  which  we  are  calling  an  Inter-Allied 
Conference  to  commence  in  London  on  20th 
February,  1918.  We  trust  it  will  be  pot- 
sibKd  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  be  represented:  for  in  addition  to  con- 
aidering  the  British  War  Aims  and  anx 
amendments  thereto  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the 
respective  countries,  there  is  to  be  consid- 
ered the  very  important  question  as  to 
whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
hold  an  International  Conference.  A  third 
most  imi>ortant  question  will  be  the  ar> 
rangements  to  be  made  for  working  class 
representation  in  connection  with  any  official 
peace  conference.  Even  if  your  federation 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  two  commit- 
tees responsible  for  organising  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
your  representatives,  and  especially  your- 
self, were  present  to  put  the  American 
point  of  view.  We  have  had  a  request  from 
the  American  Socialists,  but  the  two  com- 
mittees have  decided  that  your  federation 
wss  the  only  body  to  be  invited  to  this 
conference  to  represent  America.  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favor,  thorefore.  if  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  sympathetic  considera- 
tion and  let  me  know  as  early  as  possible 
any  decision  you  may  reach.  Arthur  Hen- 
derson." 

This  invitation  reached  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  late 
February  9.  The  Executive  Council  wat 
beginninir  its  regular  meeting  on  the  fol- 
lowinsr  day;  it  was  then  too  late  to  send  a 
representative  to  be  in  time  to  attend  the 
London  conference  February  20.  On  Febru- 
ary 11  the  Council  considered  the  invitation 
and  authorised  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  send  a  cable- 
gram exprMsing  regret  that  oyring  to  lack 
of  time  it  was  impossible  to  be  represented 
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in  the  Inter-AIIied  Oonferenee.  In  accord 
with  that  action  the  following  cablegram 
was  sent: 

"Washington.  February  18.  1918.  Ar- 
thur Henderson,  London:  Your  January  16 
letter  reached  me  late  Saturday,  Februar/ 
9.  and  brought  to  attention  Executive  Coun- 
cil, American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  ses- 
sion on  11th.  We  regret  that  circumstances 
make  impossible  to  be  represented  in  the 
Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference,  London^  Feb- 
ruary 20.  Executive  Council  in  declaration 
unanimously  declared.  'We  can  not  meet 
with  representatives  of  those  who  are  aligned 
against  us  in  this  world  war  for  freedom, 
but  we  hope  they  will  sweep  away  the  bar- 
riers which  they  have  raised  between  us.' 
All  should  be  advised  that  anyone  presum- 
ing to  represent  labor  in  America  in  your 
conference  is  simply  self-constituted  and  un- 
representative. We  hope  shortly  to  send 
delegation  of  representative  workers  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  to  England  and  to 
France.  Please  convey  our  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference 
and  assure  them  that  we  are  pledged  and 
will  give  our  man-power  and  at  least  half 
wo  have  in  wealth  power  in  the  struggle 
to  secure  for  the  world  justice,  freedom  and 
democracy.     Oompers." 

It  wfll  be  observed  that  in  Mr.  Hender- 
son's letter  he  stated  that  our  federation 
was  to  be  the  only  body  to  be  invited  to 
the  conference  to  represent  America.  Infor- 
mation had  come  to  us  that  a  group  of  per- 
sons had  decided  to  send  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives to  attend  the  Inter-Allied  Con- 
ference at  London  February  20th.  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  reference  was 
made  in  President  Oompers'  cablegram  to 
the  fact  that  anyone  presuming  to  represent 
labor  of  America  would  be  simply  self- 
constituted  and  unrepresentative.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  included  in  the  cablegram 
sent  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  statement  that  a 
representative  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would 
not  participate  in  any  discussion  or  any 
conference  in  which  representatives  of  enemy 
countries  sat  in.  It  was  believed  that  this 
fact  should  be  emphasised  at  that  particu- 
lar time  by  reason  of  the  declarations  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  upon  this  point  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  there  were  some  who  in 
our  judgment  mistakenly  or  wrongfully 
uiged  such  participation.  When  the  war  is 
won.  the  question  of  participation  in  a  labor 
conference  in  which  the  representatives  of 
all  coimtries  participate,  can  be  decided, 
t/pon  the  day  that  the  cablegram  was  sent 
it  was  given  out  in  Washington  for  publica- 
thion.  Some  representative  of  the  press  in 
New  York  cabled  the  message  over  to  British 

£apers.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
ondon  conference  British  papers  published 
a  garbled  oablegrnm  puri>ortine  to  be  sent 
by  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  in  which 
the  following  sentence  had  been  injected: 
"American  labor  holieves  German  influencps 
have  inspired  tho  London  conferenre  and 
until  this  is  disproved  will  avoid  the  con- 
ference." When  the  falsehood  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Allied  Labor  Conference  in 
London,  the  conference  directed  its  Pub- 
licity Committee  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
cablegram  as  received  from  President 
Oompers,  and  also  sent  the  following  cable- 
gram to  him: 

"London.      Feb.      25.      1918.        Oompers, 


American  Federation  of  Labor^  Washington. 
Press  in  this  country  circulating  atatement, 
your  alleged  authority,  that  American  la- 
bour believes  German  influeneea  inspire 
the  London  conference.  Nothing  appears 
your  telegram  to  us.  We  feel  sure  you  will 
resent  gross  falsification  your  meaaage.  Ap* 
parently  part  of  campaign  of  malicious  mis* 
representation  on  part  enemies  of  labor. 
Trust  you  will  dissociate  your  federation 
from  statement  which  is  wholly  nntme. 
Albert  Thomas,  President.  Arthur  E.  Hen- 
derson,   Sec*y." 

Owing  to  important  official  engagementa 
which  necessitated  absence  from  Vfaahing- 
ton,  and  to  official  duties  that  could  not 
be  deferred,  reply  to  the  telegram  could 
not  be  made  immediately,  and  in  any  event 
it  would  not  be  sent  or  received  durinc  th» 
sessions  of  the  conference,  for  it  had  al- 
ready adjourned.  However,  the  following 
cable  reply  was  made: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  18,  1918.  Ar- 
thur Henderson.  London:  Your  letter  Janu- 
ary 16  inviting  delegation  A.  F.  of  L.  par- 
ticipate in  London  conference  Febmanr  20 
reached  me  February  9.  Authority  to  desig- 
nate delegates  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment vested  in  convention  A.  F.  of  L.  or  in 
Executive  Council  during  interim.  Execu- 
tive Council  in  session  February  11  with 
regret  found  it  impossible  to  send  repre- 
sentatives because  insufficient  time  to  reach 
London.  We  cabled  this  fact  and  fraternal 
greetings  to  Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference 
and  assurance  that  American  people  are 
united  in  struggle  for  world  justice  and 
freedom.  American  Federation  of  Labor  re- 
sponsible only  for  cable  sent  you  by  its 
representatives  and  not  for  cablegram  gar- 
bled in  press.  American  labor  glad  to  meet 
with  representatives  labor  movementa  of 
allied  countries  but  refuses  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  movements  of  enemy 
countries  while  they  are  fighting  againat 
democracy  and  world  freedom.  In  the  gi- 
gantic task  to  destroy  autocracy  there  must 
be  hearty  cooperation  among  workers  and 
we  hope  nothing  will  interfere  with  complete 
understanding  and  good  will  between  work- 
ers of  America  and  allied  countries.  A  dele- 
gation representing  American  labor  will 
shortly  visit  England  and  France  to  en- 
courage, confer  and  cooperate  in  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  labor  and  world  democracy. 
Am  sending  identical  cablegram  to  Albert 
Thomas,    France.      Somuel    Oompers." 

The  statement  was  cabled  from  Oreat  Brit 
ain  that  the  Inter- -Vllied  Labor  Conference 
authorized  a  commission  to  come  to  tht 
United  States  to  confer  with  representative* 
of  the  American  labor  movement  in  order 
to  clear  uv  misunderstandings  and  to  secure 
direct  information  of  the  views  and  plant 
of  American  labor.  According  to  press  re- 
ports the  commission  was  to  consist  of  rep 
resentatives  of  British.  French,  Italian  ana 
Belgian  labor.  However,  the  only  official 
communication  received  in  regard  to  this 
commission  is  the  following  cablegram  from 
T*.  .Touhaux.  Secretary  of  the  Confederation 
(ienerale   du   Travaile: 

"Parij*.  March  21 -it.  1918.  Oompers. 
Washington.  !>.  C.  I  desire  to  make  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class  delegation  coming 
to  America,  to  express  to  you  satisfaction 
at  our  meeting  soon.     Jouhaux." 

In  view  of  the  existins:  situation,   for  thi 
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purpose  of  holding  conferences  with  work 
ers  of  allied  conntries,  of  ascertaining  con 
ditions  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
to  bring  home  to  oar  movement  this  in 
formation  and  to  convey  the  information  tc 
our  fellow  workers  of  the  allied  coontrieb 
of  what  we  were  doing  in  the  United  States. 
to  convey  the  message  of  good  will;  to  bring 
about  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  and 
effective  service  for  the  toilers  and  for  oui 
common  cause  in  winning  the  war,  we  au- 
thorised the  creation  of  a  commission  oi 
representative  workers  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  both  England  and  France.  When 
it  became  known  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  that  an  American  labor  mission  was 
going  over,  information  was  cabled  across 
that  the  departure  of  the  Inter-Allied  com- 
mission would  be  deferred  at  least  until 
conferences  were  had  with  the  American 
labor  representatives. 

(1918,  p.  332)  Convention  declared:  We 
declare  the  position  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  refusing  to  sit  in  conference  at  this  time 
with  delegates  from  countries  with  which 
we  are  at  war  is  logically,  morally  and 
absolutely  correct.  We  dare  say,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  no  representatives  to  a  con* 
ference  of  this  nature  could  emerge  from 
either  of  the  Central  Powers  without  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  autocratic  rul- 
ers of  these  countries;  hence,  under  such 
circumstances  there  could  be  no  true  ex- 
pression of  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations, 
and  the  true  attitude  of  the  toiling  masses 
in  those  autocratically  ridden,  misgoverned, 
militaristic   governments. 

Labor  Baprtsantatloii — (1918.  pp.  73- 
327)  Additional  appointments  since  the 
Buffalo  Convention  were  made  to  these 
boards:  Two  interpreters  of  labor  stand- 
ards and  conditions  to  the  Railroad  Wage 
Commission  to  make  recommendsltions  on 
the  request  of  railroad  employes  for  in- 
creased wages:  fLT9  on  the  National  War 
Labor  Conference  Board,  and  later  consti- 
tuted the  National  War  Labor  Board;  one 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  serve 
on  a  committee  on  Taxation  of  War  Profits: 
one  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
draw  up  a  bill  for  the  rehabilitation  of  sol- 
diers; a  Director  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
and  an  assistant;  one  on  the  Committee  on 
Meat  and  Food  Administration;  one  to  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Department  of  Labor;  three 
on  the  Advisory  Commission  to  assist  in 
organising  the  labor  activities  when  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  given  charge  of  la- 
bor war  administration:  one  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Hoard,  who  also  orgsnized  a  War  Prison 
Labor  and  No  National  Waste  Reclamation 
Section  on  which  another  labor  man  was 
n<*med;  and  three  on  the  Appeal  Board  of 
t.*ic  United  States  Shipi»:ng  Board  Emer- 
gency  Fleet   Corporation. 

Labor  Tnmorer — (1918.  p.  74)  A  letter 
from  the  Shipbuilding  I.abor  Adjustment 
Board  requested  an  expression  of  opinion  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  these  questions:  "1.  Can 
minimum  wage  rates  prevent  the  continued 
serious  labor  turnover,  or  must  there  be 
standard  rates  for  the  period  of  the  war? 
2.  Should  government  depnrtments  or  boards 
in  establishing  wage  scaler  and  conditions 
of    employment    deal    directly    with    local   or- 


guuiiations,  or  only  through  the  interna- 
tional presidents  of  various  craft  organisa- 
tions t  8.  Should  the  country  be  divided 
into  districts  in  which  uniform  waces  and 
conditions  should  prevail,  or  should  there 
be  one  uniform  wage  rate  for  the  entire 
country  f  If  in  districts,  how  are  the  limi- 
tations of  such  districts  ic,  be  determined! 
4.  Should  uniform  wages  and  conditions  pre- 
^cil  in  a  given  craft  within  a  district  re- 
gardless of  the  industry  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  employed,  or  should  uniform  ' 
vfiges  and  conditions  for  all  craftp  prevail 
within  the  same  diFtrict?  5.  Are  there 
any  basic  crafts  that  should  receive  the 
same  rate,  and  if  so,  what  are  they  f  6. 
How  can  important  government  work  obtain 
priority  in  labor  supply  over  less  important 
or  private  work?  7.  Assuming  the  establish- 
r^ent  of  wage  scales  on  government  work, 
for  how  long  a  period  should  such  scales 
remain  in  force — if  for  the  period  of  war, 
should  provision  i)e  made  for  periodic  re- 
hearings  in  case  an  increased  cost  of  living 
be  shown,  or  should  the  wages  be  increased 
automatically  whenever  government  statis- 
tics show  an  average  of  10  per  cent  increase 
in  a  given  district?  Until  the  above  ques- 
tions, are  determined,  little  satisfaction  or 
stability  will  be  obtained,  and  we  therefore 
count  on  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  seeking  a  solution  of  these 
problems."  (p.  827)  Convention  requested 
the  chief  executives  of  the  national  and 
international  unions  concerned  to  hold  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  reply  to  be  made  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. 


Labor  and  the  War — (1917.  p.  67)  Con- 
vection unanimously  adopted  this  report  of 
the  Executive  Council  on  "American  La 
bor*s  Position  in  Peace  or  in  War":  It  was 
not  long  after  the  Baltimore  Contintion  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  d 
became  plain  that  T>ur  country  co-«1d  not 
long  avoid  taking  part  in  the  Europ<*«n  war. 
The  war  had  become  world-wide  tm  ieop9 
and  involved  issues  of  such  a  natwf*  that 
our  Republic  could  not  much  longer  remain 
neutral.  /  The  Imperial  German  GFovernmeot 
flagrantly  imposed  upon  the  neutrality  of 
thU  country  and  the  unbroken  relations  of 
good  will  and  friendship  that  had  existed 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  au'l 
the  German  people  since  the  formation  of 
our  Republic.  When  it  became  plain  that 
the  German  Government  intended  to  trifle 
nithlessly  with  its  pledges  to  our  govern- 
ment and  with  the  lives  and  rights  of  our 
citizens,  self-respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  demanded  that  there 
should  be  no  receding  from  our  definition 
of  rights  and  principles.  Under  all  circum- 
stances it  is  the  duty  of  any  government 
to  protect  its  people  against  willful  an*! 
wholesale  murder.  A  government  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  main- 
taining that  .principle  is  unworthy  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people  and  shoul  I 
be  overthrown.  A  people  unwilling  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  undertakes  to  make  that 
principle  good  are  undeserving  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Labor    Distribution    During    War — (1917. 
pp.    89-281)    Immediately   after  the   deelara 
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tion  of   war   by   the   United    States    (Govern- 
ment,   an   agitation   was   commenced   for   the 
purpose     of     organizing     what     was     to     be 
kxiown  as  an  "Industrial  Reserve."     It  was 
proposed    that    men    in    industry    should    be- 
come part  of  a  semi-military  or^^anization  to 
be   directed   and   controlled   by   our   military 
establishment,    to    the    end    that    those    em- 
ployed   in    industry    could    be    shifted    from 
one    location    to    another.      Because    of    its 
military    feature,     the    proposition    was    op- 
posed by  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.     lu 
the   light  of   the   experience   gleaned   in    foi* 
eign    countries   now   engaged   in    war,    it   ap- 
pears that   the  shifting  of    workers   has   no^< 
only  been  necessary   but  vital  to  the   carry- 
ing on  of  the  great  conflict.      Several   plans 
have  been  proposed,   but  none  thus   far  haii 
been    accepted,  as   a   proper   solution   of    th'i 
problem.     The  primary  agency  necessary  fo: 
dealing   with   proper   adjustment   of   worker) 
is   a    national   employment    bureau,    equippel 
to   give   workers   information   of  employment 
opportunities    and   employers    information    of 
available    and    suitable   workers.      It    is   on  3 
of  the  necessary   and   essential    activities   of 
tho  war  that  certain  industries  on  occasiomi 
are   called   upon   to   materially  increase  pro- 
duction, and,  in  this  event,   some  plan   must 
be    inaugurated    to    meet    the    needs    of    th« 
iroyemment.      (p.  281)     There    should    exist 
within    the    Department    of   Labor    a   bureau 
"Which    would    supply    labor,    employers    and 
the   several   departments    of   the   government 
all    necessary    information    relative    to    the 
need   of  workers   in   industries,    and   that   it 
is    advisable    that    there    should    exist    more 
thorough    cooperation    and    coordination    be- 
tween   the     Civil    Service    Commission     and 
such   a    bureau.      The    Executive    Council    Is 
instructed   to   cooperate   with   the  presidents 
of    affiliated    organisations    in    working    out 
such    problems    relative    to    the    distribution 
of  labor  to  be  employed  upon  war  materials 
as   will   arise,    and    confer   with   the    govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  National  Employment  Bureau. 

Labor  Laws,  Oompnlsory — (1918,  pp.  82- 
279)  Soon  after  war  was  declared  a  cam- 
paign was  begun  to  create  an  impression 
that  voluntary  institutions  and  methods 
would  not  be  effective  in  war  work.  A  pri- 
mary problem  that  has  come  up  in  relation 
to  many  different  situations  is  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  man  power.  This  has  taken 
the  form  of  compulsory  labor  laws  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preventing  idleness  and 
vagrancy  during  the  period  of  the  war.  in 
"West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  Nevr 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Dakota. 
Tho  first  measure  of  this  character  was  en- 
acted by  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  May 
19.  1917,  in  extraordinary  session.  The 
law  applies  to  able-bodied  male  residents 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60. 
Such  residents,  and  any  male  persons  found 
in  the  State  shall  be  deemed  a  resident 
under  this  law.  must  be  regularly  and  stead- 
ily engaged  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  per 
week  in  some  lawful  and  recognized  busi- 
ness, profession,  occupation  or  employment. 
Penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the  act 
are  fines,  and  also  work  upon  public  roads 
or  streets  or  any  public  work  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days.  Justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
and  police  judges  within  the  State  are  given 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  offenders 
under   the   act.      Legislation    of   like   charac- 


ter  is    now   pending   in    the    Legislature    of 
Massachusetts.     The  Massachusetts  bill  eon- 
tains   sections   similar  to   those  in   tbe  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Mary- 
land laws  specifically  providing  that  tempo- 
rary unemployment  resulting  because  of  dif- 
ferences   between    employers    and    their    em- 
ployes  shall   not   be   deemed   idleness    under 
tho   legislation.     While   we   do   not    consider 
it   advisable   to    advocate   legislation   of  this 
nature,   yet   when   it   is   proposed   and   pend- 
ing   as    war    emergency    measures    with    doe 
guarantees   for   the   protection   of  the   rights 
of   workers,   we  do  not  feel   that  we  would 
be  justified  in  opposing  a  measure  primarily 
intended   to   increase   the  man  power  of   the 
nation  and  to  bring  home  to  all  citiiens  the 
necessity    of    doing   their   part    in    tbe   war. 
The  guarantees  which  such  legislation   must 
contain    in    order    that    it    may    not    be    di- 
verted from  desirable  purposes  and  used  to 
further    undemocratic    interests    are    specific 
provisions   that  the   law    shall   apply    to    all 
able-bodied    male    citizens    of    all    walks    of 
life  and  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons  temporarily   unemployed   by   reason    of 
differences   with  employers.     Although  wage 
earners    know    full    well    that    legislation    of 
this  character  without  these  safeguards  has 
in  the  past  been  used  to  defeat  their  efforts 
at  self-betterment,  as  a  war  emergency  they 
are  not  interposing  obstruction  if  the  proper 
guarantees    are    provided.       Employers,    we 
urge   that   you   demonstrate   your  loyalty   to 
the  cause  of  this  Republic  by  not  attempting 
to  abuse  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  national  need  that  has  Inanced 
workers  not   to  oppose  the  legislstion.     We 
urge   that    the    workers    of   every    State    see 
to   it  that  legislation  of  this  character  con- 
tains   the    proper    guarantees    and    that    the 
organized  labor  movement  of  West  Virginia 
work  for  the  amendment  of  the  Compulsory 
Labor  Law  of  that  State  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestions  presented  here. 

Labor's  Neutrality — (1915.  p.  461)  We 
declare  the  best  interest  of  all  our  fellow 
workers  regardless  of  where  located,  and 
moreover  and  especially  those^  of  our  trade- 
union  movement,  by  maintaining  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  present  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  trade-union  movement.  After 
all,  down  deep  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  real  unionists  lie  that  fraternal  spirit 
and  world-wide  brotherly  love,  genuine  sym- 
pathy and  kindly  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  workers,  regardless  of  place  or 
nationality.  This  fraternal  spirit  must  and 
shall  be  kept  alive.  Bitterness,  hatred,  pas- 
sion and  even  brutality  may  temporarily 
divide  us,  because  of  the  machinations  of 
kings,  potentates,  big  interests,  financiers 
and  the  inhuman  and  brutally  selfish;  but 
ultimately  common  interest  grounded  upovi 
self-preservation  will  bring  about  unity  of 
purpose,  will  rekindle  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  economic  solidarity,  fraternity  and 
good  will.  This  result  will  require  patience. 
prudence  and  diplomacy.  Because  of  its 
neutrality,  environment,  temperament  and 
well-known  determination  to  be  right  end 
to  do  likewise.  America,  the  American  trade 
union  center,  is  qualified  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  this  undertaking  which  we  owe  to 
justice,  liberty,  humanity  and  adranclng  civ- 
ilization. We  urge  that  everything  possible 
he  done  to  make  a  permanent  part  of  inter- 
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national  relations  and  institutions  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  that  shall  be  mindful  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  human  welfare 
and  protection,  and  shall  make  proTisions 
for  institutions  and  agencies  that  shall  make 
their  ideals  effective  factors  in  the  deter- 
mining of  world  policies  and  the  relations 
between  nations  as  well  as  within  nations. 

Labor's  War  Agreements  mnd  Bepreaenta- 
tion — (1017.     pp.     82-318)     CouTention     in- 
dorsed   this    report    of    Executive    Council: 
Under  the  hegemony  of  the  American   Fed- 
eration   of    Labor   the    workers    of    America 
have   constantly  pressed   home  ui>on   govern- 
mental  industrial    agencies  the  right  of   the 
workers  to  be  represented  by  the  responsible 
spokesman    of    the    toilers.      While    there    is 
yet   much  to  be  attained,  considerable  prog- 
ress   has   been   made    in   putting   labor's   de- 
mcnd  into  practice   in   everyday   living.     In 
addition    to    representation    on    boards    and 
commissions    that    are    authorized    to    deter- 
mine war  plans  and  policies,  there  are  other 
agencies  that  carry  these  problems  and  pol- 
icies into  effeet.     Another  type  of  labor  war 
problems    is    associated    with    the    activities 
with  these  boards — problems  growing  out  of 
employment.       The     most     imperative     war 
need    that   confronted   the   government   after 
tho   declaration  of   war   and  the  passage  of 
the  conseription  act  was  the  construction  of 
cantonmentk    for  housing  enlisted   men   dur* 
ing  the   period   of  training.      The   War   De- 
partment had  the  gigantic  task  of  construct- 
ing sixteen  cantonments  and  sixteen  camps 
to  be  ready  for  the  soldiers  when  called  into 
active   service.     The   essence   of   success   in 
achieving    this     gigantie     construction    feat 
was    uninterrupted    prodaetion     by    mutual 
moral   obligation.     Secretary  of  War  Baker 
understood  that  continuoua  production  could 
not    be   secured   without   tha  cooperation  oi 
the  workingmen  and  he  knew  that  that  eo- 
operation   was   contingent   upon   just    wages 
and   treatment.     In  order  that  there  might 
be   a   proper  underatanding   as   a   baais   xor 
cooperation,    a    memorandum    of    agreement 
was  signed  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker"  and 
Piesident  Gompers,  which  provided  that  the 
basic   standards  for   employment  in  eanton- 
meat  construction  should  be  the  union  scale 
of    wages,    hours    and    conditions    in    force 
June    1,    1917,    in    the    locality    where    the 
cantonment   was  situated.     The  full   text  of 
the  agreement  is  as  follows: 

"For  the  adjustment  and  control  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  construction  of  cantonments,  ther« 
shall  be  created  an  adjustment  commis- 
sion of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  war;  one  to  represent  the 
Army,  one  the  public,  and  one  labor; 
the  last  to  be  nominated  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers. member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  As  basic 
stazidards  with  reference  to  each  canton- 
m«nt,  such  commission  shall  use  the  union 
scale  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  in 
force  June  1,  1917,  in  the  locality  where 
such  cantonment  is  situated.  Considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  special  circum- 
stances, if  any,  arising  after  said  date, 
which  may  require  particular  advances  in 
wages  or  changes  in  other  standards.  Ad- 
justments of  wagea,  hours  or  conditions, 
made  by  such  boards  are  to  be  treated  as 
binding  by  all  parties." 


July  27  an  additional  meia9r|indum  ex- 
tended the  application  of  the  ^^eement  to 
all  other  conatruction  work  w£lon„  ''is  now 
or  may  f^om  time  to  time  during  t£e  wigr, 
be  carried  on  by  the  War  Depa'rtmei^^.'^ 
August  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
proved the  memorandum  of  June  19  and 
agreed  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Cau- 
tonment  Adjustment  Commission  to  all  con- 
struction work  on  land  which  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Navy  Department.  Au- 
gust 20  and  September  4  the  Secretary  ex- 
tended the  memorandum  to  apply  to  repair 
work  and  to  the  construction  of  stores  and 
warehouses.  An  undertaking  easential  to 
entering  the  war  was  the  work  of  building 
ships  which  the  government  had  delegated 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  launching  so  impor- 
tant and  ao  large  an  enterpriae  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Fleet  Con>oration  de- 
sired to  avert  interruptions  ox  work  due 
to  efforts  of  workers  to  secure  industrial 
juatice.  They  therefore  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  representatives  of  labor  or- 
ganizations concerned,  whereby  an  agency 
was  organised  to  deal  with  labor  relations. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  is  aa  follows: 


( <^ 


'When  disputes  arise  concerning  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  labor,  in  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  shipbuilding  plants 
or  of  ships  in  shipyards  under  the  united 
States    Shipping   Board    Emergency    Fleet 
Corporation,     or     under     saia     Shipping 
Board,    or  under  contract   with   said   cor- 
poration  or  with   said   board,    adjustment 
of  such  disputes  shall  be  subjeeted  to  an 
adjustment  board  of  tlwse  persona,   here- 
inafter   called    "the    board,^'    to    bo    ap- 
pointed    by     the     United  '  States     Ship 
ping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
one  to  represent  the  said  corporation,  on<9 
to  represent  the  public,   and  to  be  nomi- 
nated   by    the    President    of    the    United 
States,    and    one   to    represent   labor,    the 
last  to  be  nominated  by  Samuel  Gompers. 
Two    rorsons    shall    bn    sc    nominated    by 
Samuel     Gompers — one     from    the    metal 
trades  to  sit  when  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration   concerns   construction   of   ship- 
yards or  steel  ships  and  one  from  among 
the    trades     primarily     concerned     to    sit 
when   the  matter  under  conaideration  has 
reference   to   wooden   hulls.     Where   such 
matter    eoncems    wages,    hours    or    condi- 
tions applying  to  the  production  of  both 
kinds  of  ships,  only  one  of  the  two  said 
nominees  representing  labor  shall  sit  on  said 
board,  the   question    as   to   which    of   such 
nominees  is  to   sit,   to  be  determined  be- 
tween them,  or  in  the  eiwnt  of  their  dis- 
agreement   to    be    determined    by    Samuel 
Gompers.     When   matters   concerning  any 
plant   or  plants    are   before  the  board,    it 
shall    invite    a    person    representing    and 
designated    by    the    owner    or    owners    of 
such   plant  or  plants,    and   also   a  person 
representing,   or  selected  by  the  majority 
of  the  workers  in  the  particular  craft  or 
crafts  directly   interested  In   the   disputed 
matters,    both    of    said    representatives    to 
sit  with  voting  power  as   associate  mem- 
bers   of    said    board    in    connection    with 
such  matters.     If  a  question  coming  under 
tha  jvrisdiotion  of  the  bosrd  arises  with 
reference  to  such   construction   in    a   pri- 
vate plant   in   which   construction    is   also 
being  carried  on  for  the  Navy  Department, 
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the  Secrcl^V'  of- the  Navy  or  such  person 
SB  he  jivay.  a«8ignate  shall  sit  with  yotinfl; 
powcr*|kr.a*ftiembpr  of  the  hoard.  In  the 
evtf&t.o^A  tie  vote,  when  the  board  is  so 
constinifed,  the  decision  shall  be  referred 
'.to  th*e*chairman  of  the  Council  of  National 
*J>efense  or  to  such  person  as  ho  ma^  des- 
^i^ate.  This  memorandam  shall  m  no 
'way  serve  as  a  precedent  for  procedure 
in  gOTernment  plants  under  the  War  or 
Navy  Departments.  The  plants  where 
such  construction  is  being  carried  on  shall 
be  geographically  districted  by  the  board. 
In  each  district,  the  contractors  in  whose 
plants  such  construction  is  being  carried 
on,  and  the  representatives  of  such  inter- 
national labor  organizations  as  have  mem- 
bers engaged  in  such  production  or  con- 
atruction  in  such  plants,  and  as  are  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  by  the  labor  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  shall  be  called  upon, 
under  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  it, 
to  agree  upon  a  person  or  persons  who 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
as  examiner  or  examiners  in  such  district. 
If  the  board  does  not  succeed  in  having 
an  examiner  so  selected,  then  the  board 
shall  by  unanimous  action  select  a  person 
or  persons  for  such  position.  The  exami 
ner  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
board  at  any  time  by  unanimous  vote.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  report 
promptly  to  the  board  any  dispute  with 
reference  to  wages,  hours  or  conditions 
of  labor  which  he  is  unable  to  adjust 
satisfactorily  to  the  principals  concerned; 
but  the  board  will  take  cognizance  of  such 
dispute  when  information  concerning  it 
comes  from  any  source  whatsoever.  Be- 
fore the  district  officer  shall  refer  such 
dispute  to  the  board,  he  shall  confer  with 
the  local  spokesmen  or  representatives  of 
such  crafts  as  are  involved  in  such  dis- 
pute, or  with  such  authorized  heads  of 
any  local  labor  organizations  interested 
therein  as  may  be  designated  by  the  labor 
member  of  the  board,  or  on  their  request 
with  the  national  head  or  heads  of  such 
organization  or  organizations  or  his  or 
their  duly  authorised  representative  or 
representatives.  When  it  appears  to  the 
board  that  such  dispute  can  not  be  so  ad- 
justed, it  will  promptly  send  an  examiner 
for  said  district  to  such  plant  to  bring 
about  mutually  satisfactory  adjustment, 
the  terras  of  which  shall,  if  they  receive 
the  approval  of  the  examiner,  be  in  a  re- 
port submitted  by  him  to  the  bosrd  for 
its  ratification.  If  the  examiner  does  not 
succeed  in  bringing  about  such  adjust- 
ment, he  shall  in  his  report  to  the  board 
recommend  terms  of  adjustment.  The 
board,  after  due  consideration  and  such 
investigation  as  may  seem  necessary,  shall 
decide  the  (questions  at  issue.  As  basis 
standards  with  reference  to  each  plant 
where  such  construction  is  being  carried 
on,  the  board  shall  use  such  scales  of 
wages  and  hours  as  were  in  force  in  such 
plant  on  July  15.  1917.  and  such  condi- 
tions as  obtained  on  said  dates  in  such 
plants.  Consideration  shall  be  given  by 
the  board  to  any  circnmstances  whatever 
arising  after  such  wages,  hours  or  con- 
ditions were  established,  and  which  may 
seem  to  call   for  changes  in   wages,   hours 


or  conditions.     The  board  aball  keep  Itself 
fully  informed  as  to  the  relation   between 
living  costs   in   the   several    diatrieta,    and 
their  comparison  between    proipreaaive  pe- 
riods of  time.     The  deciaiona  of  the  board 
shall,    under  proper   conditiona.    be    retro- 
active,  in   which   case   accoantinsr    anch  as 
may   be   proper  shall   be   mode    in    accord- 
ance   with    the    directions    of    the    board. 
The  decisions  of  the  board  will,   in  so  far 
as   this    memorandum    may    be    capable  of 
achieving  such  result,  be  final  and  btndinc 
on  all   parties;   but  at  any   time    after  six 
months   have   elapsed   following    anch   rati- 
fied  agreement  or  any  such    final    decisioo 
by  the  board  on  any  question   aa  to  wages. 
hours    or    conditions    in    any     plant,    suck 
question  may   be   reopened   for   adjustment 
upon  the  reouest   of  the   maijority    of   the 
craft  or  crafts  at   such  plant    affected  hj 
such  agreement  or  decision.'* 
The  Shipping  Board  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment   which    would   enable   it    to    aecure    the 
cooperation    of    the    seamen    of    the    country 
and    lo   oiTer   to    these   workers    indnremenlf 
to  remain  in  their  calling,  and  to  bring:  back 
others  who   had   left  the  callings,    and    to  at- 
tract  American   citizens   of   worth    to    accept 
service  on  board  ships.     A   sufficient    supply 
of  seamen   is  indispensable   to   tbe   merchant 
vessels    of    our    country,    and    tbe    Sbippinir 
Board   felt  that   the   only   baaia    apon    whiei 
they  could  rightly  expect  such  a  anpply  wsn 
by    assuring    fair    conditions    of     work    ani 
pay  to  the  seamen.     A  memorandum   of  un 
derstanding  had   been   reached    In    a    confer- 
ence between   the   shipowners   and    aeamen'i 
organizations  on   May  8,    1917.      At    a    con- 
ference   held    in    Washington    on    Au^uat    B. 
at  which  were  present  six  repreaentatlTea  of 
the    shipowners,    six    repreaentatlTea    of    the 
seafaring    employes,    a    representatire     eadi 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,    tbe  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Shipping  Boaid. 
the   following   memorandum   waa    adopted: 
"The   representatives  of   tbe    ateamahi? 
lines  and  of  the  organized  seamen   agreed 
with  the  Shipping  Board  that  aome  action 
ought  to  be  taken  looking  to    an   increase 
in  the  number  of  seamen  in  order  to  for 
nish  men  for  the  vessels   trading  to   Eng- 
land   and    France    carrying    auppliea    and 
to    yet    continue    an    uninterrupted    coast- 
wise   trade.      To    attain   this    purpose   the 
representatives    of    the    shipping    lines    in 
cooperation  with  the   Shipping    Board   and 
the    organized    seamen    tentatirely    agreed 
to    cooperate    for    the    attainment    of    this 
end    in    the    following    manner:     Subatan- 
tially   all    the    steamship   linea    will    agree 
to    pay   the  foIlc';ring  wage:      S&ilora   and 
firemen,  $C0  per  month;  coal  paaaera.  950 
per  month;  oilers  and  water  tendera,  96-'i 
per    month;    boatswains,    970    per    month; 
carpenters,  975   per  month;    overtime  pay 
for  cargo   work   50   cents,    for    abip    wwk 
40   cents   per  hour.     Bonus   going   to  the 
war  zone  50  per  cent  of  the  wagea,  wage* 
and    bonus   to   continue   until   crew    arrive 
back    in    the    United    Statea;     $100    com- 
pensation   for   loss   of    effects    caused    by 
war  conditions.     The  scale  of   wragea  and 
bonus  for  cooks  and   stewards   at   preaent 
in  force  be  maintained  and  continued  dur- 
ing   the    continuance    of    this    agreement. 
That  a  certain  number  of  bora  determined 
by  the  number  of  men  carried    are  to  be 
employed   in   addition   to  tbe   usual    crew. 
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that    A   noffiber   of    ordinary    seamen    will 
be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  able  sea- 
men carried,  taking  as  an  instance  a  yes- 
sel  now  carrying  eight  men  on  deck  will 
carry   six  able  seamen,   two  ordinary  sea* 
men   and   two   boys,   such   boys   and  ordi- 
nary seamen  to  hare  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  the  work  usually  demanded  of  al>Ie 
seamen.     That  the  representatives  of   the 
organised    seamen    shall    have    access    jto 
and    be    permitted    on    docks    and    Teasels 
daring  reasonable  hours.     The  representa- 
tives of  the   seamen   tentatively   agree   to 
join  with  the  shipowners  in  an  appeal  to 
seamen   now    employed  on   shore   to  come 
back    to    the    sea.      That    the    bonus    and 
other    conditions     arising    from     the    war 
shall  terminate  with  the  war  and  that  the 
wages   set   shall    remain    for   one    year   to 
the  end  that  wages  be  stabilised  and  that 
the   men   now   on   shore   may    be    induced 
to   return   to   the   sea.      That   the   aeamen 
will    use    earnest    efforts    in    cooperation 
with   the  officers   to   teach  seamanship   to 
the  boys   and  ordinary  seamen." 
The  memorandum  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  organisations  represented  in  the  con- 
ference.    The   Shipping  Board   also   entered 
into  the  following  agreement  with  the  Long- 
shoremen's   International    Association: 

"For    the    adjustment    and    control    of 
wages,    hours   and   conditions   of   labor   in 
the     loading    and    unloading    of     vessels, 
there  shall  be  created  a  National   Adjnat- 
ment   Commission,   located  in  Washington, 
D.    O.,    comprised    as   follows:    One    mem- 
ber   nominated    by    the    Shipping    board; 
one  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  War; 
one  nominated  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's    Association:     one     nominated 
by    the    Committee    on    Shipping    of    the 
Council  of  National  Defense,   to  represent 
coastwise  carriers  and  to  act  only  in  cases 
involving  coastwise  service j    one  nominated 
by    tb«    Committee     on     Shipping    of    the 
Council  of  National  Defenae,  to  represent 
carriers  engaged  in   foreign  trade,  and  to 
act  only  in  cases   involving  foreign  serv- 
ice.     The    National    Adjustment    Commis- 
sion shall  appoint  in  each  important  port 
a  local  adjustment  commission,   compnsed 
as  follows:   One  member  to  represent  the 
Shipping  Board  and  War  Department;  one 
to  represent  the  International  Longshore- 
men's  Association,    nominated  by   the   In- 
ternational    Longshoremen's     Association; 
one   to   represent    the   carriers   in    foreign 
trade,    nominated    by    the    Committee    on 
Shipping  of   the   Council   of   National   De- 
fense, and  to  act  only  in  cases  involving 
foreign    service;    one    nominated    by    the 
Committee  on   Shipping  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  to  represent  carriers  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  traae,  and  to  act  only 
in    cases    involving   coastwise   trade.      The 
union  scale  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions 
in  force  August  1,  1917,  in  said  port  shall 
be  adopted  as  the  basic  standard  with  ref- 
erence to  each  such  port.     All  differences 
which    may    arise    in    any    particular    port 
shall    be    adjusted    by    the    local    commis- 
sion,  if  possible.     In  case  either  party   is 
dissatisfied  with   the  decision  of  the  locsl 
commission,  it  may  appeal  to  the  National 
Commission  for  a  review.     In  case  of  ex- 
pirntion   of   any   agreement  as  to   scale   of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  now  in  force, 
the  National   Commission  shall  adjust  the 
new  scale  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions. 


provided  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached 
by  the  employers  and  the  union.  Considera- 
tion   shall    be    given    to    special    circum- 
stances,   if    any,    arising    after    said    date 
of  August  1,  or  after  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  scale  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions, 
which  may  require  particular  advances  in 
wages  or  changes  in  other  standards.     In 
all  cases  work  shall  continue  uninterrupt- 
edly pending  the  action  of  any  local  com- 
mission   or   the    decision    of    the    National 
Adjustment   Commission.      All   adjuatments 
of  wagea,    hours  and  conditions  made   by 
the  National  Commission  shall  be  binding 
on     all     parties.      The    commission    shall 
adopt   rules   of   procedure   and    shall    con- 
strue the  meaning  of  this   agreement  and 
any  ruling  made  by  it  thereunder." 
For  years  the  leather  workers  have  been 
struggling  to   secure  just   terms   and    condi- 
tions on  contract  work  for  the  government. 
The    following    agreement    was    entered    into 
by   the   United    States   of   America   and  em- 
ployes  and   employers    in   the   leather  goods 
industries    Septembe*  26,    3917: 

"1.  There   shall    be   created    a   national 
Harness    and    Saddlery    Adjustment    Com- 
mission   hereinafter    referred    to    as    "the 
commission,"    composed   of   four  members 
of  which  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  represent  the 
public;  one  member  by  the  manufacturers 
signatory  hereto,  and  one  member  by  the 
United     Leather     Workers'     International 
Union.     One  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission   appointed    by    the    Secretary    of 
War  shall  be  designated  by  him  as  chair- 
man.    Each   member   including  the   chair- 
man shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  a 
majority   vote    shall    govern    in    all    cases. 
2.  The    commission    shall    adjust    all    dif- 
ferences   now   existing  or  that   may   here* 
after   arise    between    the    contractors    and 
employes    engaged    in    the    production    of 
articles    under    agreement    to    which    the 
United     Statf^     is     n     party,     including 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  The 
commission    may    adopt    rules,    regulatlona 
and    methods    of    procedure    in    order    to 
carry   this    agreement    into    effect   and   all 
decisions     or     adjustments     made     by    it 
shall  be  binding  upon   and  complied  with 
by   the   contractors  signatory  hereto,   who 
have  contracts  with  the  United  States,  and 
also    by    the    operatives,    members    of   the 
United     Leather     Workers,     International 
Union  represented  in  the  execution  of  this 
agreement    by    their    president.      8.  This 
agreement  shall   be   in   full   force   and   ef* 
feet   for   theduration   of   the   present   war. 
4.  The     parties     hereto     severally     agree 
that  during  the  war  there  shall  be  no  In* 
terruption   of   work   upon   which   they   are 
engaged   in   the  carrying  out   of  contracts 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.     5. 
In    the    event    that    any    changes    in    wage 
scales  are  made  or  approved  by  the  com* 
mission   in   carrying  out   its   functions   un- 
der  this    aiH'ecnient,    compensatory   adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  United  States 
in    accordance    with    the    recommendations 
of  the  commission.     6.  The  scale  of  wages 
for  operatives   for  work   done  under  con- 
tracts to  which  the  United  States  and  the 
contractors    liimatory    hereto    are    parties, 
shall   in  no   case   be  less   than   is   now   in 
effect.     7.  The  contractors  signatory  here- 
to agree  that  non-union  labor  employed  in 
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carrying    out    work    under    a    contract    to 
whiek  the  United  States  is  a  party  shall 
receiye  the  same  rates  of  compensation  as 
the  members  of  the  United  Leather  Work* 
era'    International   Union." 
These  Tarious  agreements   constituted  but 
a  beginning  of  the  necessary  organization  of 
relations    between     workers    engaged     upon 
war   work    and   the   government.      There   re* 
mains  yet  the  broad  field  of  the  production 
of  supplies  and  munitions.     Agreements  for 
the  adjnatment  of  labor  relations  upon  this 
necessary    work    must    be    based    upon    the 
same  principles  embodied  in  the  agreements 
alxeady     consummated     accepting     as     basic 
standards    union    conditions    of    hours    and 
work  already  established,  together  with  pro* 
Yisions  for  meeting  higher  wages   necessary 
to  meet  increasing  costs  of  living.     It  is  our 
hope  that   agreements  covering  this   import' 
ant  general   field  will  soon   be  entered   into 
by  the  government  and  the  organisations  of 
the  workers  concerned,     (p.  81.)     In  accord 
with   the    policy    adopted    by    the   Baltimore 
Convention    that    wage-earners    should    have 
representatives    on    all    government    boards, 
committees,   and  agencies  dealing  with  mat* 
fera    which    concern    wage-earners    an    effort 
has  been  made  by  the  organized  labor  move* 
ment    to    secure    proper    representation    on 
agencies    carrying    on    defense    work.      Rep* 
reaentatives  of  wage-earners  are  upon  many 
of  the  state  and  local  committees   cooperat* 
ing  with  the  national  council.     One  of  the 
first  war    measures    which     vitally     concern 
wage-earners   wss   the   selective   conscription 
act.     To  see  that  this  law  was  administered 
without  discrimination  and  prejudice  was  of 
vital    concern    to    them.      The    President    of 
the  A.  P.   of  L.   presented  to  the  War  De* 
partment  that  representativen   of  wage-earn* 
era  should  be  appointed  on  the  District  Ex* 
emption   Boards    which    had    appellate   Juris* 
diction  over  all   exemption  cases  and  direct 
jurisdiction    over    indmstrial    cases.      These 
District  Boards  were  to  consist  of  5  persons. 
President  Gompers  was  asked  to  submit  the 
name    of    one    wage-earner    for    membership 
upon     each     board.       Representative     labor 
men  in  each  state  were  asked  to  send  names 
which   were   submitted   to   the   War  Depart- 
ment.     Uoon   practically   every   District    Kx* 
emption  Board  there   is  a  representative  of 
wage-earners.      Frcm    time     to     time     there 
have    been    constituted    various    boards    and 
commissions  to  deal  with  different  phases  of 
war  work.      Whenever  this   work   concerned 
wage-earners    a   request    has   been   made   for 
representation.     There  are  now  wage-earners 
on  the  most  important  agencies  dealing  with 
sucb  work. 

Naval  Holiday — (1918,  p.  868)  Indorsed 
suggestion  of  British  government  that  all 
powers  cease  naval  construction  for  a  spe* 
ciflc  period,  thereby  putting  a  check  on  mad 
rivalry  in  increasing  national  armament. 
Urged  the  labor  movement  of  Germany  and 
the  German  government  for  favorable  con* 
sideration  and  action,  also  to  urge  the  U.  S.  to 
use  its  influence  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment for  international  peace  and  disarm* 
ament. 

(1914,  pp.  48-471)  As  instructed,  the 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  wrote  the  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  advising  him  of  the  action  on 
a  "naval  holiday"  and  requesting  that  it 
be    forwarded   to    the   various    affiliated   na* 


tional  centera  for  preaentation  to  their  gov- 
ernments. He  replied  that  under  the  laws 
of  Germany  aa  a  repreaantative  of  a  trade 
union  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  forward 
such  a  document  to  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tional trade  union  centers  of  the  difTerent 
countries.  He  stated  that  in  Germany  the 
difference  between  political  and  economic 
organivations  was  carefully  distingniahed. 
and  that  discussion  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  res- 
olution would  entail  conseqnencea  limiting 
their  activities.  He  also  aiud  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  circulate  the  manifesto 
through  the  medium  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration. However,  the  international  office 
was  helpful  in  having  the  manifeato  trans- 
lated into  several  different  lanflraages  and 
forwarded  to  A.  F.  of  L.  headquartera.  The 
translations  were  sent  out  from  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  headquarters  with  the  exhortation  that 
the  National  Centers  take  action  aimilar  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Seattle  Convention 
Replies  to  the  communication  were  received 
from  France,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Holland,  South  Africa,  anc 
Switzerland.  The  Federation  of  South 
Africa  did  not  endorse  the  resolution.  The 
national  labor  movements  can  promote  the 
cause  of  international  peace  by  two  com- 
plementary lines  of  action:  oy  creating 
and  stimulating  with  their  own  nations  a 
public  sentiment  that  will  not  tolerate  waste 
of  life,  and  by  establishing  international  re- 
lations,, underalanding  and  a|genciea  that 
will  constitute  an  insuperable  barrier  ta 
policies  of  force  and  destruction.  With  hu- 
manization,  education,  cultivation,  the  es 
tsblishment  of  the  rule  of  reason,  occaaioni 
for  wars  and  wars  themselves  will  cease. 
The  working  people,  the  maasea  of  the 
world's  population,  can  end  wara  if  they  but 
have  the  independence  to  think  and  to  give 
their  convictiona  reality  by  daring  to  do. 

Organise,  Bight  To — (1918,  p.  64)  Labor 
organizations  have  furnished  the  machiner> 
that  haa  made  it  possible  to  mobiliaa  the 
labor  power  of  this  country.  Inatead  of 
finding  it  necessary  to  deal  with  an  undis- 
ciplined mob  of  workers  or  with  millions  ot 
individuals  separately,  the  government  has 
had  the  advantage  of  machinery  that  either 
directly  or  indirectly  extendi  to  workera  ot 
every  trade  and  calling.  The  Kovemment 
has  entered  into  contracts  and  a^rreements 
with  labor  organisations  aa  the  reaponaible 
representatives  of  workers  and  haa  in  two 
important  declarations  recognized  the  right 
of  workers  to  belong  to  the  organisation  of 
their  trade.  The  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads issued  on  February  21,  1018.  Order 
No  8,  which  contained  the  following  aec- 
tion:  "No  discrimination  will  be  made  ih 
the  employment,  retention  or  condition  ot 
employment  of  employes  beeauae  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  labor  orgaa- 
irations."  This  order  has  made  it  poaubla 
for  the  employee  of  the  great  traaaportatioa 
agencies  of  the  country  to  unite  for  mutual 
benefit  and  for  the  better  advancement  of 
work. 

Peace,  International — (1887,  p.  18)  A 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  addreaaed 
the  convention,  saying  $4  out  of  erery  $5 
paid  in  taxes  in  Great  Britain  were  for  war 
debts  and  urged  the  A.  F.  of  h.  to  uae  ita 
influence  with  Oongreas  to  frame  an  arbi- 
tration   treaty     between     the     two    Sngllah 
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speaking    nations.      (p.    81)      Declared    foi 
international    arbitration. 

(1897,  pp.  84-47)      EzecntiTe  Oooncil  in 
stmcted     to     inyestigate     efforts     of    Oreai 
Britain  to  secure  an  arbitration  treaty  pro 
Tiding   for   extradition   of   alleged   oifenders 
"political  and  otherwise."      (p.  00)    Urgeo 
U    S.  Senate  to  reject  treaty  of  annexation 
with  Hawaiian  Islands  because  it  wonld  be 
tantamonnt     to     the     admission     of    a   slaTt 
stiite,    the    representatiTe     of    which   would 
worlc  and  Tote  for  the  enslsTement  of  labot 
generally. 

(1899.  p.  16)  International  alliancet 
arc  brolcen,  treaties  are  often  trampled  un 
^er  foot  through  sordid  or  ambitious 
motiTes;  but  if  the  workers  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  workers  of  the  ciTilised 
world,  would  organize  in  the  trade  unioni» 
and  will  it  so,  no  power  eToWed  out  of  the 
brain  of  the  cunning  or  STaricious  can  in- 
voWe  ua  in  bloody  strife. 

(1900,  p.  118)  We  are  much  gratified  to 
see  so  many  eridences  of  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational solidarity  and  oneness  of  purx>ose 
of  the  labor  moTcment  of  the  world,  and 
feel  assured  thst,  with  the  growth  of  trade 
UTiionism  in  all  countries  and  among  all 
races,  the  workers  will  be  less  and  less  in- 
clined* to  kill  esch  other  in  the  interest  of 
their    masters. 

(1904,  p.  27)  Trae  to  the  highest  and 
best  conception  of  human  life  the  trade 
union  moyement,  from  its  first  inception,  has 
been  opposed  to  war.  It  recognises  that 
though  others  may  fall,  the  brunt  of  war  is 
honno  by  the  working  people;  not  only  upon 
the  battlefield  itself,  but  the  burdens  there- 
after which  war  entails.  We  can  not  be 
indiifi>rent  to,  restrain  our  feeling  of  horror 
at.  nor  withhold  our  sympathies  from,  the 
slaughtered  thousands  ox  homsn  beings,  even 
in  the  far  east,  regardless  of  the  country 
toward  which  our  predilections  li^.  Inter- 
national wars  have  become  so  destructive  of 
human  life  and  property  that  the  world  is 
shocked  from  center  to  circumference  at  the 
holocausts  now  witnessed  in  battle.  While 
it  may  not  be  a  practical  proposition  to  ask 
for  immediate  disarmament  of  all  countries, 
the  time  snd  the  intelligence  of  our  peoples 
suiely  demand  that  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  armed  naval  and  military 
forces  be  limited  and  restricted  rather  than 
expanded  and  extended.  We  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Oourt  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  ICay  we  not  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  its  benicn  influences 
may  be  extended  and  make  for  universal 
peace?  We  recognize  that  in  the  last 
aralysis.  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  reac- 
tion that  may  lead  to  greater  and  more  re- 
peated wars  and  bloodshed,  the  success  for 
international  peace  by  arbitration  must  come 
from  higher  intelligence  and  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  Out 
of  these  well-springs  will  flow  that  kindred 
and  humane  spirit  that  will  recognize  the 
best  maintenance  of  our  own  lights  by  con- 
serving the  rights  of  others.  In  the  broad 
domain  of  human  activity  there  is  no  force 
so  potent  and  which  will  be  so  powerful  to 
establish  and  maintain  international  peace 
and  human  brotherhood  as  the  fraterniza- 
tion of  the  workers  of  the  world  in  the  in- 
ternational labor  movement.  Every  year  wit- 
nesses more  com|>rehensiva  i understanding 
and  agreement  among  the  organized  workers 


of  the  civilised  world.  International  con- 
gresses of  trade  unions  bring  about  a  great- 
er recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  alL  The  last  International  Miners' 
Congress,  the  Seamen's  Congress,  and  the 
Marine  Workers'  Congress,  and  others,  have 
all  tended  to,  and  have  already  had,  a 
bcceflcent  influence.  The  financial  aid  of 
British  workmen  to  our  snthracite  miners 
in  their  strike,  the  aid  which  our  American 
glass  workers  gave  their  English  fellow 
craftsmen,  and  that  aid  which  is  now  being 
given  by  the  Cigarmakers  of  our  country  to 
their  striking  fellow  craftsmen  in  England, 
fully  attest  that  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
solidarity  has  been  cultivated  for  the  potent 
good  of  all.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  stimu- 
Iste  to  the  fullest  the  very*  best  spirit  and 
conception  of  brotherhood  among  the  work- 
ers of  the  world.  Representatives  of  our 
government  have  negotiated  treaties  with 
the  representatives  of  several  European 
governments,  by  the  terms  of  which  dis> 
putes,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplo* . 
mscy,  may  be  determined  by  arbitration 
r&ther  thsn  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
We  hail  with  keen  gratification  this  forward 
step  of  humanity,  and  we  shall  give  to  the 
movement  every  aid  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  can  exert  and  every  in- 
fluence it  can  wield,  (p.  26S)  Beindorsed 
principle  of  arbitration  between  nations  and 
referred  proposed  treaties  with  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Mexico  and  other  powers  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  consideration  and 
support   if  found  satisfactory. 

(1905,  pp.  20-188)  May  we  not  look 
forward  to  the  time,  have  we  not  the  right 
to  hope,  that  all  other  means  failing,  the 
wage-earners  of  the  world  will  be  so  thor- 
oughly organised,  snd  will  understand  their 
interests  and  their  rights  so  well,  that  they 
will  refuse  to  permit  themselves  to  be  ar- 
rayed against  their  brother  workmen  of  an- 
other country  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  machinations  of  tyrants,  whether  polit- 
ics! or  commercial?  Organized  labor  stands 
for  peace,  industrial  as  well  as  interna- 
tional, carping  critics  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.  We  want  international  peace. 
All  mankind  yearns  for  it;  humanity  de- 
mands  it. 

(1906,  pp.  88-178)  The  unemployed  cot- 
ton operatives  of  Lancashire,  during  our 
civil  war,  protested  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment's undertaking  to  raise  our  blockade 
of  the  southern  ports;  they  preferred  to  suf- 
fer rsther  than  to  have  the  raw  cotton 
bi  ought  to  England  to  give  them  employ- 
ment. Had  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
meant  the  power  of  that  country  being  allied 
with  the  southern  forces.  Our  Lancashire 
workmen's  protest  was  effective  to  compel 
Britain's  neutrality.  They  preferred  to  suf- 
fer rather  than  permit  the  dismemberment 
of  our  American  union  and  the  maintenance 
of  human  slavery.  After  the  close  of  our 
civil  war  the  unions  of  labor  were  the  flrst 
to  re-establish  fraternal  relations  between 
the  men  of  the  North  and  South.  The  work- 
men of  Oreat  Britain  compelled  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  valiant  Boers.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  secured  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  peonage  in  Hawaii,  and  lurjed 
American  intervention  to  free  Cuba.  The 
toilers  of  France  and  Germany  materially 
contributed  to  the  prevention  of  the  recently 
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threatened  hostilities  between  the  peoples  of 
their  rspective  countries.  The  interchanKo 
of  fraternal  delegrates  between  the  organised 
labor  movement  of  various  countries,  repre- 
senting as  they  do  the  ambassadors  from  and 
to  the  parliaments  of  labor,  the  many  other 
means  employed  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
wage-earners  of  the  world,  all  have  tended 
and  are  tending  toward  the  better  under- 
standing so  essential  to  international  peace 
and   human  progress. 

(1906,  p.  208)  A.  F.  of  L.  calls  on  all 
unions  to  inquire  of  their  congressmen  if 
they  have  joined  the  arbitration  group  in 
Congress  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  the  approval  of  our  government  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  regarding  the  Second  Hague 
Conference:  A  general  arbitration  treaty; 
immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  time 
of  war;  proportional  limitation  of  arma- 
ments; a  stated  World  Assembly;  impartial 
investigation  and  report  to  the  world  of 
causes  of  war  between  two  nations  before 
hostilities  can  be  declared.  Also  that  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  use  his  influence  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  recommendations.  • 

(1907,  pp.  29-205)  Thinking  and  lib- 
erty-Ioving  and  peace-loving  men  the  world 
over  have  been  keenly  and  painfully  disap- 
pointed at  the  meager  results  of  the  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational peace.  Mankind  had  a  right  to 
expect  something  of  a  more  tangible  char- 
acter tending  toward  the  abolition  of  inter- 
national slaughter.  The  toilers  the  world 
over  are  primarily  interested  in  averting  in- 
ternational conflict,  for  they  form  the  mass 
of  men  who  fall  in  battle  or  who  bear  the 
burdens  which  war  entails.  International 
peace  is  usually  disturbed  by  those  having  a 
sordid  purpose.  The  upliflting  work  of 
progress  and  civilisation  is  interrupted  and 
retarded  when  international  peace  is  dis- 
turbed. Long  periods  elapse  after  a  war 
before  the  constructive  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  civilization  can  be 
resumed.  Despite  the  failure  of  the  con- 
gress to  fulflU  the  expectations  of  the  peace 
and  humanity-loving  men  of  the  world,  the 
duty  dctvolves  upon  the  organised  iabor 
movement  of  all  civilized  countries  to  carry 
on  an  educational  propaganda  that  shall 
reach  the  conscience  and  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. Labor  will  strive  to  persuade  the 
gcvemments  of  the  world  to  establish  uni- 
versal, international  peace,  but  lest  these 
hopes  be  unrealized  and  efforts  prove  futile 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  masses  of  the  people  of  every 
country  have  it  in  their  hands  to  exert  their 
own  giant  will  and  power  against  interna- 
tional war.  and  that  if  otherwise  thwarted 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  exert  it.  We  are 
flrmly  convinced  that  if  a  growing  tendency 
toward  international  fraternity  among  the 
workers  of  all  countries  is  manifested  the 
more  general  recognition  of  the  identity  of 
interests  of  the  toilers  is  established  the 
world  over;  the  more  general  mutual  ac- 
ceptance of  each  other's  union  traveling 
cards  as  a  passport  in  the  international 
trade  unions  of  all  countries  is  extended; 
the  interchange  of  fraternal  delegates,  the 
ambassadors  of  good  will  at  the  conven- 
tions and  congresses  of  organised  labor  is 
continued;  that  these  practical  methods  will 


contribute  more  than  all  else  to  the  ea- 
thronement  of  universal  peace  among:  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

(1908,  pp.  14-217)  The  spirit  of  inter- 
national amity  and  universal  peace  is  an 
accomplishment  toward  which  the  hearts  of 
humanitarians  yearn.  There  are  none  who 
have  so  potent  an  interest  and  who  are 
more  assiduously  devoting  their  efforta  to- 
ward its  achievement  than  are  the  men  of 
labor  of  all  countries.  The  constant  exer- 
cise of  our  influence  to  avoid  wars  will 
avert  them  if  the  intelligent,  earnest  efforts 
of  the  toilers  are  concentrated  the  cirilized 
world  over.  The  interchange  of  fraternal 
delegates  between  the  organised  toilers  of 
the  world  has  led,  and  will  still  further  lead, 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  aspiratiooi 
of  all  toward  the  common  purpose  of  human 
brotherhood. 

(1909.  p.  828)  Urged  Exeeative  Council 
to  promote  the  use  of  arbitration  <n  the 
adjustment    of    international    disputes. 

(1912,  p.  258)  True  to  the  highest  and 
best  conception  of  human  life  the  trade 
union  movement  from  its  inception  has  been 
opposed  to  war,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  emphat- 
ically reaffirms  its  declarations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  international  difference  by 
ai  titration. 

(1913,  pp.  86-862)  Perhaps  nothing 
tends  to  remove  dissensions  more  than  do 
s>mpathetic  understanding  and  community 
of  interests.  The  workingmen  of  all  cons- 
tries  understand  the  meaning  of  contest  and 
stuggle.  Whatever  of  progress  they  have 
made,  whatever  of  advantage  they  have 
gained,  whatever  of  individual  freedom  they 
have  won — have  all  been  the  result  of  hard, 
persistent  endeavor  against  wronff,  oppret* 
sion,  and  powerful  interests.  They  know 
that  the  dead  weight  of  the  world's  burdens 
both  in  industry  and  upon  the  battlefield 
have  ever  fallen  upon  the  toilers,  the  bur- 
den-bearers of  the  world.  They  know  that 
too  often  wars  have  been  entered  upoa 
lightly  for  the  aggrandizement  of  special  in- 
terests rather  than  for  justice  ana  human- 
ity. It  is  not  lack  of  love  of  country  which 
piompts  the  toilers  to  protest  against  intsr- 
national  fratricide,  they  love  tneir  father 
land,  home  and  justice,  but  they  are  un- 
willing to  be  exploited  or  killed  for  the  prr* 
motion  oi  private  or  selflsh  ends.  Labor 
organizations  have  fostered  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation for  mutual  helpfulness  by  inter- 
national gatherings  and  by  sending:  frater- 
nal delegates  to  national  ratherincs  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  practice  has  been  the 
means  of  establishing  good  will  and  har- 
mony; it  has  taught  the  workers  that  they 
are  everywhere  confronted  by  similar  prob- 
lems, and  has  facilitated  the  execution  of 
common  purposes.  The  constantly  giowlag 
system  of  the  international  acceptance  and 
recognition  of  trade  union  cards  is  another 
influence  that  is  quietly  and  surely  creatine 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  the  workers  of  all 
lands.  The  convention  of  1005  gaTe  ia- 
stxuctions  to  correspond  with  the  interas- 
tional  and  national  officers  of  this  and  other 
countries  with  regard  to  establishing  the  la- 
temational  exchange  of  union  cards.  As  s 
result  of  this  corrospon'lenee,  a  number  of 
organizations  nave  established  this  cusIod. 
The  growth  and  extension  of  the  Dractlce 
will  not  only  bring  mutual  ^conomle  benefits 
to  the  workingmen  of  all  countries  but  will 
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pxomote  cordial  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries politically,  and  will  give  substance  to 
the  concept  of  fraternity.  In  accord  with 
this  conTiotion,  labor  organisations  the 
world  oyer  have  committed  themselTes  to 
the  policy  of  international  peace— peace 
with  honor  and  justice  in  international  pol- 
itics as  well  as  in  industry.  With  the  prog* 
russ  of  civilization,  the  concentration  of  in- 
datitry  and  commerce  about  great  national 
centers  and  the  development  of  world  mar- 
kets and  commerce,  local  arbitrary  bound- 
aries no  longer  determine  the  scope  or  the 
organization  of  economic  interests.  Polit- 
ical customs  which  develop  out  of  and  re- 
flect economic  conditions,  have  manifested 
the  same  tendency.  All  national,  economic, 
and  political  issues  are  infected  with  world 
interest.  It  is  especially  fitting,  then,  that 
orf^unized  labor  heartily  endorse  the  efforts 
of  the  representatives  of  our  country  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  world-wide  co-operation 
in  a  movement  for  intemutional  peace.  Such 
a  movement  marks  an  epochal  development 
in  the  world's  culture,  a  widening  of  men's 
thoughts  and  a  quickening  of  their  con- 
sciences and  humanitarian  instincts,  with 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  ever  been  in  most  hearty  accord  and  has 
done  much  to  promote.  This  history  of  civ- 
ilization and  progress  is  the  history  of  the 
substitution  of  law  and  orderly  procedure 
for  violence  and  war.  Modem  law  is  n»- 
tional  in  character.  The  State  instituted 
regulations  and  machinery  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  secured  and  safe- 
guarded. During  this  period  of  national  de- 
velopment, the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  love  of  the  people  were  centered  upon 
national  institutions.  When  the  national 
law  and  government  had  reached  a  point 
which  insured  peace  and  order  within  the 
State,  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  men  wid- 
ened to  larger  aspects  and  nobler  concepts 
— now  humanity  is  placed  above  any  nation. 
There  has  developed  that  which  has  been 
called  the  international  mind,  and  standards 
of  international  morality  are  being  evolved, 
a  habit  of  mind  for  which  the  Chancellor  of 
England  has  so  aptly  used  the  word  Sitt- 
lichkeit.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  international  institutions  for  securing  Jus- 
tice and  peace  between  nations  will,  like  de- 
velopment of  similar  institutions  within  a 
nation,  be  the  history  of  the  substitution 
of  law  and  orderly  procedure  for  strife  and 
war.  How  quickly  and  surely  this  evolu- 
tionary development  will  take  place  will  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity  between  nations  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  Sittlichkeit.  As  has  been  most 
truly  said:  The  matters  in  dispute  between 
nations  sre  nothing,  the  spirit  which  deals 
with  them  is  everything."  The  organized 
labor  movement  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in 
creating  and  stimulating  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man sympathy  and  understanding  between 
nations,  which  is  the  basis  for  mutual  good 
will,  and  is  now  ready  to  endorse  and  aid 
every  movement  for  intemstional  justice  and 
oiderly  adjustment  of  problems  and  diflicul- 
ties.  The  future  seems  to  assure  some 
world  federation  that  shall  realise  our  ideals 
and  protect  all  humanity. 

(1914,  pp.  48-471)  Declaration  of  con- 
vention: A  stupendous  conflict  is  shaking 
to  its  foundations  the  structure  of  world 
civilisation.     The   normal    relations   of   com- 


merce and  interchange  have  been  disrupted. 
In  Europe  values  placed  upon  the  interests 
and  pur]>oses  of  human  activity  have  boon 
reversed.  Before  the  war,  the  thought  and 
effort  of  civilisation  were  centered  upon  the 
development  and  the  glorification  of  human 
life.  One  life  was  counted  of  infinite  value. 
The  end  of  progress,  development,  and  work 
was  that  each  individual  might  have  life 
more  abundantly.  Indefatigable  minds  have 
forced  understanding  of  the  unknown  that 
human  life  might  be  protected  an4  eon- 
served,  and  that  all  the  fcrces  and  resources 
of  the  universe  might  be  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will  of  man  Hearts  that  were 
gr^at  with  love  and  understanding  of  the 
yeaniir.i;^  and  as:.in\tionf»  that  lie  in  every 
life  sough (~  io  bring  beauty  and  Joy  into 
the  common  life  of  all.  Over  all  the  world 
was  felt  the  stir  of  that  great  ideal — the 
fellowship  of  men.  But  since  the  cataclysm 
that  brought  war  between  nations,  all.  the 
skill,  the  inventions,  the  knowledge  of '  civ- 
ilization have  been  perverted  to  purposes  of 
destruction  of  human  life  and  devastation  of 
the  products  of  human  labor.  Men  are 
treated  as  only  military  pawns  to  obey  im- 
plicitly the  command  of  the  general.  They 
are  targets  for  the  most  perfect  guns  and 
destructive  ammunition  human  minds  have 
invented.  Things  are  valued  for  their  life- 
destroying  power.  Ouns  are  worth  more 
than  men.  The  value  of  military  position  Is 
estimated  in  terms  of  human  lives.  The  life 
and  the  property  of  the  individual  are  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  to  ends  of  war.  Yet  this 
war  with  its  terrific  to^i  of  human  lives  is 
the  product  of  artihcibl  conditions  and  poli< 
cies  and  is  repugnant  to  the  thought  and 
political  progress  of  the  age.  'The  big 
things  of  life  and  civilization  are  interna- 
tional. But  so  far  we  have  made  little  ef- 
fort or  progress  in  providing  agencies  for 
organizing  international  relations  to  main 
tain  peace  and  justice.  We  realise  intellec- 
tually that  peace  and  justice  should  obtain 
among  nations,  but  we  have  not  yet  insti- 
tuted permanent  means  adequate  to  make 
that  conviction  a  reality.  For  years  peace 
societies  and  organisations  have  presented 
arguments  for  peace,  have  adopted  peace 
lesolutions,  and  have  declared  for  various 
international  sentiments,  but  they  have  made 
little  effort  to  give  these  visions  reality  in 
the  organization  of  society  and  the  relations 
among  nations.  But  the  war  has  shown  that 
war  can  not  be  stopped  by  paper  resolu- 
tions and  that  war  can  not  put  an  end  to 
itself.  Wars  will  cease  only  when  society 
is  convinced  that  human  life  is  really 
giicrcd  and  when  society  establishes  agencies, 
irternational  as  well  as  national,  for  pro- 
tecting lives.  We  profess  to  believe  that  all 
men  have  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  we  do  not 
K»o  to  it  that  these  rights  are  secured  to 
each  individual.  Industry  is  conducted 
upon  the  supposition  that  human  life  is 
cheap.  Profits  are  held  to  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  business.  Therefore  business  man- 
agers must  get  profits  and  in  furthering  the 
getting  sacrifice  the  workers  in  the  process. 
Employers  cold-bloodedly  calculate  in  money 
terms  the  relative  expensiveness  of  machin- 
ery and  workers;  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  twelve-hour  day;  of  child  labor  and 
adult  labor;  of  compensation  for  loss  of  life 
and  limb  and  preventive  measures.     In  coal 
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mines,    steel    works    and     in    tmnsportstion, 
human    life    is   risked     and     sacrificed    with 
cynical  disregard.     We  profess  to  beliere  in 
democratic  freedom  yet  domination  of  power 
80  rathlessly  preTails  in  industry.     Consider 
the  statistics  of  industrial  accidents,  injuries 
and    deaths.      In    harmony    with    this    waste 
of  human  life  in  industry  is  waste  of  human 
lifo  in  a  crude  effort  to  decide  political  is- 
sues on  the  battlefield.     When  we  realise  the 
wonderful    possibilities    in    permitting    each 
indiTidual    to    develop    his    abilities    and    do 
his  work  with  a  sound  mind  and  body,  then 
shall    we    appreciate    the   sanctity    of    living 
and   we  shall   not   dare   to   hamper  develop- 
ment  in  any  way.     When  this  ideal  becomes 
a  pari  of  our  daily  thinking  and  doing  and 
working    then     fellow-beings     will     not     be 
robbed  of  that  which  no  one  has  the  power 
to  restore — ^life.     The  establishment  of  this 
ideal  of  the  sacredness  of  life  is  a  problem 
of  education.    It  must  be  drilled  into  people, 
made  a  part  of  their  very  being,  and  must 
saturate  every  mental  fibre.     It  is  not  only 
that  we  are  shocked  at  the  waste  of  human 
life  but  that  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  our- 
selves  to  this  particular    kind    of    waste — 
waste  in  war.    We  must  realise  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  loss   of  human  life  op- 
portunity   with    clearness    and    with    under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  that  waste  that 
nothing  will  prevent  our  putting  an  end  to 
all   preventable   waste.    When   conviction    is 
sufllciently   compelling  practical   results   will 
follow.     Education  and  agitation  are  neces- 
sary to  create  that  conviction.     Those  who 
wish  to  abolish  war  must  lose  no  opportunity 
to  implant  the  ethics  of  humanity,  to  make 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  a  part  of  the 
thought    and    action    of    the    nations.      The 
power  to   declare   war   must   be   put   in   the 
hands   of  the  people  or  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives.     In    addition    to    establishing    a 
sentiment  and  a  conviction  for  peace  there 
must  be   agencies   established  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peaceful  relations  among  nations 
and    for    dealing    with    international    issues. 
Militarism    and    competitive    armament    must 
be    abolished    and    tribunals    for  ^  awarding 
justice    and    agencies     for     enforcing    deter- 
minations must  be  instituted.     International 
interests  and  issues  exist.     Political  institu- 
tions   should    be    established,    corresponding 
to   political    developments.      Those   most    in- 
terested   should    lead    in    the    demands    for 
world  federation  and  the  rule  of  reason  be- 
tween  nations.     The   working  people   of   all 
lands  bear  the  brunt  of  war.     They  do  the 
fighting,    pay   the     war    taxes,     suffer   most 
from    the    disorganization    of    industry    and 
commerce   which   results   from   war. 

(1917,  pp.  62-451)  Recommendations  of 
Executive  Council  endorsed:  It  is  an  im- 
perative duty  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
that  wage-earners  as  well  as  all  other  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic  support  pur  govern- 
ment in  its  righteous  effort  to  defend  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  to  establish  democ- 
racy in  international  relations.  Because  we 
desire  permanent  peace  it  is  our  duty  to 
fight  and  sacrifice  until  these  purposes  can 
be  achieved.  When  nations  can  send  repre- 
sentatives to  negotiate  peace  terms  m  accord 
with  this  concept,  we  maintain  that  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  should  bp 
formulated  with  regard  to  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  men.  women,  and  children 
constituting  the  nations  rather  than  the  gov- 


ernments  of  the   nationa.      The    coTemment 
should    be    only    an    instmment»lltj    of    the 
people  instead  of  dominating   and    actuating 
their  lives.     This  terrific  war  mast  wipe  out 
all  vestiges  of  the  old  concept   that   the  na- 
tion belongs  to  the  ruler  or  goremment.  We 
hold  that  the   same  principles  should    apply 
to  relations  between  nations  and   that  eeeret 
diplomacy  should  be  replaced  by   diplomatic 
representatives  responsible  to  the    people  of 
their  own  people  and  received  by  either  the 
Parliament    of    the    country    to    vrhich    they 
are  accredited  or  by  a  representatire  of  the 
people,  responsible  to  them.     We   made   rec- 
ommendation in  our  report  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  for  the  organisation    of    interna- 
tional     relations.        Existing      international 
anarchy  has  invited  imperialism   on  the  part 
of  strong  governments  and  has  famished  op- 
portunity and  occasion  for  war.      Militarism 
finds    its    justification    in    international     an- 
archy and  can  be  abolished  only  when  inter- 
national  relations    are  organised.      There  is 
no    element    in    all    nations    more    concerned 
in  the  achievement  of  conditions  making  for 
permanent   peace   between   nations    than   the 
working  people,  who  constitute  the   majority 
of     every     nation.      Working     people     have 
never    been    properly   represented     in    diplo- 
matic   affairs.      The     future     must     be    con- 
structed  upon   broader   lines   than    the   past. 
We    insist,    therefore,    that    the    sovemment 
of  the  United   States  provide  adequate   and 
direct  representatives  of  wage-earners  among 
tfio  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  the  Peace  Oon- 
gross,    and  urge  upon   the  labor   moTements 
of  other  countries  to  take  like  action.     We 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  following    declara- 
tions  as  the   basis   upon .  which   peace   must 
be    negotiated : 

1.  The  combination  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  in  a  common  covenant  for 
ger.uine  and  practical  co-operation  to  se- 
cure justice  and  therefrre  peace  in  rela- 
tions between   nations. 

2.  Oovemments  derive  their  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

8.  No  political  or  economic  restrictions 
meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and  to 
cripple  or  embarrass  others. 

4.  No  indmnnities  or  reprisals  based 
upon  vindictive  purposes  or  deliberate  de- 
sire to  injure,  but  to  right  manifest 
wrongs. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  small 
nations  and  of  the  principle  "No  people 
must  be  forced  under  sovereignty  under 
which  it  does  not  wish  to  lire." 

6.  No  territorial  changes  or  adjustment 
of  power  except  in  furtherance  of  the 
wel^re  of  the  peoples  affected  and  in 
furtherance  of  world  peace. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  principles 
which  are  based  upon  declarations  of  our 
President  of  these  United  States,  there 
should  bo  incorporated  In  the  tieaty  tha; 
shall  constitute  the  guide  of  nations  in 
the  new  period  and  conditions  into  which 
wo  enter  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  fol- 
lowing declarations,  fundamental  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  nations  and  vital  im- 
portance to  wage- earn  ers : 

1.  No  article  or  commodity  shall  be 
shipped  or  delivered  in  international  com- 
merce in  the  production  of  which  children 
under  the  ago  of  16  have  been  employed  or 
permlttiMl  lo  work. 
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2.  It  shAll  be  declared  that  the  baaio 
ivorkday  in  industry  nnd  commerce  shall 
not  exceed  eight  lonrs. 

8.  InTolnntary  serritude  shall  not  exist 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
th^  party  shall  have  bcreo  duly  coovioted. 

4.  Establishment  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  war  has  swept  away  the  ante-bellum 
world  and  has  rendered  Jtntiquated  and  ose- 
lesfc  many  institutions.  Others  have  broken 
down  under  the  diiBculties  and  problems  of 
war  needs.  We  can  benefit  from  our  experi* 
euces  by  retaining  that  ^hich  has  demon* 
strated  its  eiBciency  and  rejecting  that 
which  has  failed.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  can  not  be  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  war  while  feeling  is  so  intense.  With 
the  coming  of  peace  will  come  a  different  at- 
titude of  mind  on  the  part  of  all.  The  sit- 
ubtion  and  opportunities  which  peace  will 
bring  will  be  without  precedent.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  Labor  shall  be 
free  and  unembarrassed  in  helping  to  shape 
tho  principles  and  agencies  for  the  future. 
We  suggest  therefore  all  prejudice  and  par- 
tiKan  spirit  can  best  be  eliminated  by  recon- 
structing international  labor  relations  and 
thus  bring  to  new  problems  and  a  new  era, 
activity  and  co-operation  unhampered  and 
UP  perverted  by  former  alliances  or  old 
fends.  The  basis  of  reconstruction  should 
be  tbe  trade  union  movements  of  the  various 
countries.  We  reeommend  that  an  interna- 
tional labor  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  trade  union  movements  of  all  countries 
b*»  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
World  Peace  Congress  that  Labor  may  be 
in  touch  with  plans  under  consideration  and 
may  have  the  benefit  of  information  and 
counsel  of  those  participating  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Convention  added  (p.  451)  these  dec- 
larations: In  addition  to  the  peace  terms 
which  the  Executive  Council  recommended 
the  following  proposal  should  be  incorpor- 
ated: The  governments  of  the  varioua  na- 
tions shall  exchange  labor  representatives, 
according  to  them  the  same  authority  and 
honor  that  is  given  to  any  other  diplomat. 
Governments  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
exchange  commercial,  industrial  and  finan- 
cial representatives,  and  we  submit  that  this 
concept  ought  to  be  widened  to  include  not 
only  the  above-named  interests  but  also 
those  who  furnish  the  human  labor  energies 
.essential  to  co-ordination  for  production. 
One  of  the  paramount  facts  which  clearly 
stands  out,  above  all  others,  in  this  unpre- 
cedented world  war  is  that  labor  is  a  basio 
force  in  producing  the  materials  of  civiliza- 
tion and  is  co-equal  with  all  other  essential 
elements  in  national  life.  It  is  not  only  fit- 
ting that  labor  should  be  given  this  merited 
recognition,  but  no  other  single  policy  would 
rcntribute  more  effectually  to  the  democra- 
tiiation  of  relations  between  nations,  there- 
by strengthening  forces  and  conditions  that 
make  for  permanent  peace  based  upon  es- 
sential buman  justice.  If  a  labor  confer- 
ence is  held  prior  to  the  war's  close  or 
prior  to  a  time  in  which  the  belligerent  na- 
tions are  to  participate  in  a  peace  confer- 
eiice,  labor  would  be  forced  to  declare  spe- 
cific terms  presaging  the  conditions  upon 
which  peace  should  rest;  this  implies  an  in- 
ndvisable  attitude  not  only  for  labor  but, 
raoreover,  for  our  country  as  well.  Neither 
American    labor   nor   the   American    Govern- 


ment should  now  state  the  final  binding 
terms  of  peace.  Both,  however,  can  be  in- 
strumental and  exercise  a  potoitiaL  force  at 
the  proper  and  opportune  time.  Thia  is  a 
^1?' J  ^•T  **  which  seventeen  nations  are 
allied  against  the  central  powers.  Our  gov- 
ernment did  not  start  this  war.  We  should 
not,  in  the  light  of  present  events,  call  a 
peace  conference  or  arbitrarily  name  inflex- 
ible peace  terms.  Such  a  responsibility 
rests  upon  our  government  and  is  a  preroga- 
tive and  responsibility  it  ahould  first  as- 
sume and  exercise.  We  concur  in  the  ae- 
1  1  a  J  *  Executive  Council  in  refusing  to 
be  led  into  a  premature  neace  conference, 
whether  emanating  from  Germany  or  orig- 
inating with  her  sympathisers  here  or  else- 
where, and  congratulate  it  upon  its  saga- 
cious judgment  in  refusing  to  participate  or 
becoming  involved  in  any  schemes  of  this 
character.  Conditions  are  changing  from 
day  to  day  and  that  which  appeals  to  our 
Judgment     today     as     proper     fundamental 

Seace  terms  may  be  changed  over  nigU. 
enuine  democracy,  the  great  iasue  nowin 
war,  had  no  lodgment  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  started  this  war- 
neither  was  it  an  appreciable  issue  untili 
mad6  so  my  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
Other  sound  principles  may  develop,  which 
we  should  like  later  to  make  one  of  tho 
Dssic  principles  upon  which  peace  should  be 
declared. 

When  a  peace  conference  is  held  it  should 
be  at  a  time  and  place  wh^n  and  where  the 
■^"w*  of  the  vanquished  as  well  as  thoae 
ox  the  triumphant  countries  may  participate 
upon  an  equality,  in  order  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  labor  and  of  the  trade  union 
movement  mav  be  fully  promoted.  When 
victorv  is  achieved  none  will  be  quicker  to 
extend  the  fraternal  hand  of  trade  union  fel- 
lowship to  the  organised  workers  in  all 
conntries  now  at  war,  or  will  do  so  more 
(heartily  than  will  the  American  Federation 
of  labor. 

The  San  Francisco  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  adopting 
a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Labor  Relations,  instructed 
the  Executive  Council  to  call  a  labor  peaee 
conference   of   all    nations   at   the   time   and 

glace  the  peace  conference  is  held  by  the 
elligerent  nations,  and  authorized  the  Zmr 
ecutive  Council  to  send  two  delegates,  one 
of  whom  should  be  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  action 
was  reaffirmed  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  1916.  This  action  was  again  reaffirpied 
with  the  addition  that  at  least  five  delegates, 
one  of  wjiom  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  be  selected 
to  participate  in  this  conference. 

(1918,  p.  53)  Reaffirmed  peace  terms 
adopted  in  1917.  We  are  in  accord  with 
that  program  of  world  peace  stated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  January  8,  1918.  The 
growth  of  political  institutions  is  always  at- 
tendant upon  the  development  of  closer  and 
more  complicated  relations  between  groups 
of  people.  Simple,  political  institutions  ex- 
isting in  simple,  social  organization  have 
always  grown  into  more  adequate  institu- 
tions, necessary  to  meet  the  internal  needs 
and  problems  of  a  strong  commercial  people. 
A  corresponding  development  had  been  tak- 
ing place  in  relations  between  nations  before 


no 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war.     The  industrial  and 
commercial    lives    of     all    nations     had    been 
closely  bound  together  through  world  organ* 
Ssation  of  markets,  finances,  systems  of  com- 
munications and  exchange,  and  agencies  for 
the    stimulation   and   dissemination    of  infor- 
mation,  the   inadequacy  of  then   existing  in- 
ternational   agencies   for   dealing   with   inter- 
national affairs,  was  fully  demonstrated.   In- 
ternational   anarchy   creates    the   opportunity 
for  aggression     on   the    part    of    strong  re 
sourceful   nations   seeking  an   outlet   for  un- 
employed   energy   and    excess   of   production. 
Where  there  are  no  established  agencies   or 
methods    for   dealing    with    such    aggressors, 
militarism  manifests   itself  and  can  be  elim- 
inated  only   when   the   field   of   international 
relations  is  justly  organized.     This  work  of 
organization    will     clearly    devolve    upon     a 
league   of   nations.      Although   its   work   will 
be    fraught    with    far-reaching    consequences 
such    a    league    can    be    trusted    to    institute 
necessary    agencies     and     methods     if    it    is 
democratic    and    humane     in     character   and 
method.     We  hold  that  diplomatic   relations 
between   nations  must   be   democratic.     In   a 
word,  where  the  human  side  of  life  is  fully 
recognized  and  represented.     Diplomatic  rep 
resntatives   of  nations   ought  to   be  reespon- 
Bible    to    a    representative    agency    in    their 
government    and    should    be    received    either 
by   the  parliament   of  the  country   to   which 
they    are   accredited   or  by    a  representative 
of   the   people  directly   responsible   to   them. 
Under  the  opportunities  created  by  a  league 
-of  nations  adequate  agencies  could  be  estab- 
lirhed   for  dealing  with  all   justiciable  ques- 
tions.      An     administrative    body    composad 
»of    representatives    of    the    principal    groups 
t^onstituting  national   interests  should   be  es- 
tablished to  deal  with  practical  problems  in 
a  constructive  way  and  thus  avert  situations 
that  might  otherwise  result  in   injustice  and 
war.     We   have  already   a   more  or  less   in- 
definite mass  of  customs   known  as  interna- 
tional  law.     The  present  law   does  not   fur- 
nish   adequate    standards    to    direct    interna- 
tional   relations.      The   law     could     be   made 
more   practical    and    more    effective    by    con- 
ferences  of    representatives     of     the   various 
peoples  to  revise,   modify,   and  extend  exist- 
ing regulations.     As  the  result  of  experience, 
particularly    as    events    have    been    disclosed 
since   the   beginning   of   the    war,    there   has 
been   demonstrated   a   total   lack   of   effective 
organization  of  the  forces  among  the  peoples 
of  all   the   countries   to   make   for  the  main- 
tenance   of    international    peace    and    at    the 
same   time   secure   international   justice.      As 
an    outgrowth   of   the   war,    new  understand- 
ings and  conceptions  have  developed  to  the 
ccuses  of  war  and  particularly  of  the  pres- 
ent  war;    new   conceptions   of   right    and   of 
justice    and    an    increased    determination    to 
secure    and    thereafter    maintain    the    peace 
of  the  world  founded  upon   a  higher  morale 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.     There  can  be 
no  question   as  to  the  final  outcome  of  this 
world    struggle.      Autocracy,   militarism,    and 
its    most    dangerous    supporting    weapon,    ir- 
Tcsponsible  diplomacy,  must  perish.     Democ- 
racy,   justice,    freedom    and    absolute    confi- 
dence    between     governments     and     peoples 
must  be  established   and  triumph.     There  is 
no    doubt    but   out   of   the    present    war    the 
morals  and  the  conduct  of  the   governments 
of  the  world  must  be  upon   a   higher  moral 
plane,   and   that  this   fact   wUl  make  toward 


the  establishment  and  maintenaace  of  inter* 
national  relations  which  shall  safegnard  th« 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
much  desired  permanent  peace.  (p.  384) 
Reaffirming  and  re-asserting  former  declsr- 
ations  of  principles  concerning  terms  of 
peace,  we  hold  and  again  reiterate  a 
former  declaration,  that  the  terms  of 
I.eace  and  the  calling  of  peace  conferences 
primarily  rests  with  our  government,  and 
that  whatever  we  may  say  in  this  connec- 
tion is  purely  an  expression  of  our  thoughts 
and  our  hopes,  and  of  an  advisory  charac- 
ter. We  can  not  refrain  from  asserting  thst 
it  is  our  judgment  and  belief  no  just  nor 
lasting  peace  can  be  obtained  by  negotia- 
tions until  victory  is  achieved.  The  uni- 
verse is  horrified  over  the  precipitation  of 
a  war  that  has  set  the  whole  world  on  flre, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  our  minde  as  to 
who  started  the  war,  and  the  thon  hidden. 
but  now  public,  purposes  of  the  Qerman 
imperialistic  and  militaristic  goremment. 
Tl>ere  can  be  no  real  nor  permaupnt  ppaee, 
such  as  will  safeguard,  and  protect  freedom 
and  justice,  that  is  not  predicated  u^a 
democracy  and  the  rights  of  the  poople  to 
self-government-  We  owe  it  to  oarseWea, 
to  our  country,  and  to  our  Allien,  and  to 
the  peoples  of  all  civilized  countries,  to  in- 
sist upon  a  pe^ce  that  shall  be  grounded 
upon  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  democracy 
and   justice. 

Porto  Blco  Labor  in  War — C1917,  pp. 
153-272)  April  6,  1917,  just  a  few  days 
before  Congress  declared  war  the  Free  Fed- 
erution  of  Workingmen  published  a  maai- 
febto  us  to  its  position  in  the  war,  and 
among  other  things  said:  "In  war  aa  is 
peace  the  government  should  recognise  ths 
organized  labor  movement  by  means  of 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  producers  must 
mnke  itself  felt  with  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  any  other  class. 
With  this  concept  of  industrial  justice  ia 
n-ind  which  ought  to  be  the  right  living  ia 
essentials  which  concern  our  island;  witk 
these  principles  to  which  our  obligations  are 
associated  and  which  popular  sentiment  mutt 
consider  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  the 
most  sincere  form  of  defenses  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  We  hold  that  if 
the  workers  are  to  be  stimulated  in  times 
of  national  peril  in  order  to  offer  their  serv- 
ice, this  obligation  of  guaranty  must  be  si 
multaneously  accompanied  ^  with  the  necessar) 
representation  and  authority  to  guard  against 
such  as  would  dare  take  advantage  of  this 
crisis  to  make  large  pecuniary  profits  foi 
themselves  perhaps  acquired  only  at  tho  cost 
of  the  peoples'  blood.  Warfare  must  not 
servo  as  an  argument  to  increase  inhumsn 
exploitation  and  to  give  to  the  commercial 
classes  opportunity  to  get  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  and  the  difficulties  whici 
war  is  bound  to  bring  about.  The  worken 
have  already  suffered  considerable  injustic* 
in  this  country  even  in  times  of  peace,  an6 
it  goes  without  saying  that  they  know  theii 
sufferings  will  be  much  greater  under  wst 
conditions  if  the  privileges  are  to  continm 
with  exclusive  power."  Porto  Rico,  de 
si)ite  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  sn  organisei 
territory  nor  a  state  of  the  American  Uniot 
has  contributed  more  than  12,000  men 
with  which  to  carry  on  this  war.  The  peo 
pie    of    this    island    can    not    refuse    or    dls- 
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claim  any  responsibility  or  show  cause  wh) 
this  law  imposing  military  service  on  every 
cititen  of  the  nation  should  not  be  carried 
out.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  law 
is  to  establish  the  inviolate  rights  of  hu- 
man kind.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  in  Porto  Rico 
pursuant  to  the  recent  Military  Compulsory 
Service  has  adopted  measures  tending  to 
cause  the  authorities  to  include  some  of  the 
workers  on  all  military  exemption  boards 
in  order  that  the  rich  and  influential  citisenk 
niay  contribute  their  just  share  of  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  the  hour,  and  to  see  thai 
the  laws  are  strictly  complied  with  by  tht 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  national  labor  pe 
tition  is  as  follows:  Compulsory  and  per^ 
sonal  military  service  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  same  armies,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  forceful  service  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  gains  extracted  from  labor  for 
th«  immediate,  complete  and  permanent  pro- 
tection of  all  the  families  and  all  the  men 
affected  by  this  compulsory  service  and  who 
are  also  a  component  part  of  the  armies  of 
the  nation. 

Proflteen,  Taxes  On — (1918.  p.  229)  In- 
dorsed policy  of  President  Wilson  to  re- 
strict loans  and  to  levy  taxes  on  war  profits, 
swollen  incomes  and  on  land  values  to  an 
extent  that  during  the  war  will  provide  by 
taxation  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  in  any  one  year. 

SoconstracUon  Proposals — (1917,  pp. 
136-312)  This  report  of  the  Executive 
Council  was  endorsed:  This  nation  is  at 
war.  War  needs  of  the  nation  are  para- 
mount. Its  material  resources  and  man 
power  are  being  mobilised  on  a  rtnpendons 
scale  for  service  to  the  Republic.  Individual 
interests  must  give  way  to  the  common  need. 
Industrial  establishments  and  transporta- 
tion agencies  are  in  the  process  of  reorga- 
nization for  service,  not  for  private  profit 
but  for  a  common  cause.  Any  enten>rise 
which  fails  to  contribute  or  maintain  the 
national  life  or  give  impetus  to  the  momen- 
tum of  this  great  machine  is  either  slowing 
down  or  being  abandoned.  The  public 
mind,  commerce  and  industry,  are  crowded 
out  of  their  normal  avenues  and  trans- 
formed to  fit  the  new  order.  The  railroads, 
markets,  food  supplies,  financial  resources, 
the  necessaries  of  civil  and  military  life  have 
been  put  under  national  administrative  con- 
trol and  co-ordinated  for  world-wide  co- 
operation. A  new  conception  of  human  rela- 
tionships and  community  of  interest  in  the 
nation's  wealth  is  being  bom  in  this  world 
cataclysm.  Much  that  has  been  evolved  be- 
cause of  dire  necessity  <M>nforms  to  higher 
ideals  and  purposes  than  that  which  is  re- 
placed. Mobilization  of  men  for  the  battle- 
fields and  the  mobilisation  of  men  and 
women  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  indus- 
trial scheme  of  preparing  and  maintaining 
the  nation's  fighting  machine  is  completely 
transforming  the  arts  of  peace  into  those  of 
war.  In  the  basic  industries,  the  necessity 
for  greatly  increased  production  is  concen- 
trating vast  bodies  of  men  and  women  to 
work  in  the  expanding  industrial  plants  en- 
gaged In  war  production.  Every  energy  of 
government  is  being  employed  in  not  only 
adjusting  and  correlating  all  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  production  of  necessary 
material  to  be  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  purposes,  but  all  elements  of  society 
are     perforce     compelled     to     accommodate 


themselves  to  conditions  unfamiliar  to  the 
majority  of  citizens  of  our  country.  War 
is  a  tragedy,  even  though  the  object  sought 
by  this  means  is  meritorious.  It  means  the 
loss  of  lives  of  untold  thousands  of  our 
people;  it  turbulently  disarranges  home  life 
and  activities.  When  the  war  closes  there 
will  confront  our  government  and  our  peo- 
ple problems,  the  magnitude  of  which  can 
not  as  yet  be  even  approximated,  but  they 
will  be  coextensive  with  the  magnitude  of 
preparation,  prosecution,  and  maintenance 
of  the  country  on  a  war  footing.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  to  which  has 
been  entrusted  by  common  consent  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  of  labor  of  our 
country,  deems  it  a  duty  at  this  time  to  pre- 
sent some  comprehensive  and  constructive 
suggestions  in  order  that  we  may  lead  In 
solving  the  problems  which  will  develop 
when  peace  shall  have  been  declared  and 
demobilization  of  the  armies  and  the  recon- 
struction of  industry  begin  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  peace.  No  question  ever 
presented  to  the  American  labor  movement 
imposed  upon  it  such  great  responsibilities 
or  assumed  such  tremendous  proportion.  By 
the  light  which  has  been  given  us  in  the 
past  we  have  achieved  success,  and  by  that 
same  token  we  meet  this  problem,  immense 
though  it  is,  with  a  feeling  of  assurance  that 
our  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  still  greater 
success  than  that  achieved  in  the  past.  The 
alieady  changed  relationship  between  work- 
ers and  employers,  as  well  as  between  the 
toilers  and  our  government,  even  though  we 
have  just  entered  the  conflict,  betokens  stilt 
fvriher  changes  when  this  war  shall  have- 
been  concluded.  The  people  of  this  nation 
welded  together  by  the  sacrifices  of  war, 
will  emerge  from  it  purged  of  many  of  its 
weaknesses  and  with  a  new  concept  of  hu- 
man rights  and  aspirations.  Our  organised 
lebor  movement,  with  its  constructive  pro- 
gram can,  if  given  the  hearty  support  ox  all 
men  and  women  of  labor,  make  its  influence- 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  coming  recon- 
struction. The  broad  road  of  opportunity 
lies  open  before  us,  and,  if  we  continue  \n 
the  employment  of  the  proven  justified  pol- 
icies of  our  movement,  the  entire  body  of 
the  workers  will  travel  that  road  which 
leads  to  a  field  of  still  greater  opportunities. 
The  probems  of  this  hour  require  our  earn- 
est consideration  and  attention,  but  the 
problems  which  will  soon  confront  us  in 
providing  against  a  veritable  cataclysm 
which  will,  unless  wisely  averted,  occur  in 
the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing; it  will  require  our  every  energy  and 
ability  if  we  hope  to  render  the  service  to 
society  which  we  desire,  and  permanently  to 
advance  and  secure  for  the  men  and  women 
of  labor  greater  opportunities  for  a  higher 
and  a  better  life.  In  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  it  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  consider  proposals  that  have  been 
made  in  Great  Britain.  These  plans  force- 
fully demonstrate  the  effect  war  conditions 
and  problems  have  had  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  war  practically 
from  the  beginning.  Almost  by  tacit  agree- 
ment they  have  based  proposals  for  the  fu- 
ture along  much  broader  lines  than  existed 
in  pre-war  times.  Their  thinking  has  been 
unhampered  by  institutions  and  principles 
existing  before  the  war  and  shows  the  flex- 
ibility  and  freedom  that   are   the  inevitable 
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result    of   experience    in    meeting    exigencies 
and  problems  in  totally  new  conditions.     The 
gigantic  scale  npon  which  the  war  is  orga- 
nired   and   the  stupendons  issnes   and  prob- 
lems of  war  have  instituted  a  corresponding 
incieased   depth   and   grasp   in   the  thoughts 
of   those   directing   aifairs.      The   underlying 
principle  upon   which  all  the   war  organiza- 
tion has  been  based  is  service  to  the  whole 
nation.    This  broader  ideal  can  not  be  easily 
«ast  aside  in  the  reconstruction  period  and 
will    consciously    or    unconsciously    permeate 
plans  for  every  relation  of  life.     Fraternity 
and  mutual  co-operation  growing  out  of  the 
world  struggle   for  democracy   in   which   the 
thoughts  of  men  are  concentrated   upon  the 
eifort   to    destroy   political   dynasties   and    to 
«stablish  government  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people   are'  inevitably   carried  over  into 
«I)  relations  of  life.     Corresponding  to  these 
political  changes  there   has   been   a   parallel 
development    making   for  democracy   in    eco- 
ncmie  reations.     There  has  been   a  recogni- 
tion   of   the   principle   that   those    associated 
in  the  work  of  production  ought   to   have  n 
voice   in    management    of   those    things    con- 
cerning their  interests   and   welfare.     There 
has    been    recognition    for    the    thought    that 
industrial    disfranchisement   is   as   unjust   as 
political    disfranchisement.      In    both    Great 
Britain    and    in   the   United    States    the   war 
for  world    democracy   has    resulted   in    more 
complete    recognition    of    the   rights   of   men 
and    women    and   the   paramount    importance 
of  human  welfare.     Some  time  ap^  the  goV' 
enment  of  Oreat  Britain  was  disturbed  by 
evidences  of  industrial  unrest,   and  appoint- 
ed   a    commission     known     as     the    Whitley 
Commission    to    inquire    into    causes    and    to 
naake  a  report   with  recommendations.     The 
.commission    consisted    of    statesmen,    econo- 
vmista,  labor  representatives,  and  technicians. 
'The    final    report    which   they    made    is    con- 
«cerDed    with    problems    of    establishing   pej- 
.msnently    improved    relations    between    em- 
.  ployed   and    employers.      In    the    report    the 
committee  say  that   it  is  vital  that  the   co- 
operation   of    all    classes    established    during 
the  war  should  continue  after  the  war,  espe- 

•  dally  that  co-operation  concerned  in  rela- 
■  tions  between  employers  and  employed. 
*They  recommend  to  this  end  the  establish- 
ment for  each  industry  of  an  organisation, 
representative  of  employers  and  workers  to 
have  as  its  object  the  regular  consideration 
of  matters  affecting  the  progress  and  the 
well-being  of  the  trade  from  the  point  of 
-view  of  those  engaged  in  it,  so  far  as  that 
is  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of 
'the  community.  With  a  view  to  providing 
•means  for  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined 
above,  they  recommend  that  the  government 
should  propose  without  delay  to  the  various 
associations  of  employers  and  employed  the 
formation  of  Joint  Standing  Industrial 
Councils  in  the  several  industries,  where 
they  do  not  already  exist,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  employed,  re- 
giird  being  given  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  industry  nnd  the  various  classes  of  labor 
engaged.  The  committee  suggested  the 
methods  for  the  appointment  of  a  chairman 
or  chairmen  of  the  Qeneral  Industrial  Coun- 

•  cil   in  each   trade. 

(1)  A    chairman    for   each    side    of    the 

./:ouncil. 

(2)  A   chairman    and   vice-chairman    se- 


lected  from  the   members    ot    the    eonseil 
(one  from  each  side  of  the  eouneil). 

(8)  A  chairman  chosen  by  the  council 
from  independent  persona  outside  the  in- 
dustry;  or 

(4)  A  chairman  nominated  by  such 
person  or  authority  as  the  eooneil  may 
determine  or,  failing  agreement,  by  the 
govconment. 

The  following  proposals"  are  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Industrial  Councils: 
(a)  That  district  councils,  representa- 
tive of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  in  the  industry, 
should  be  created,  or  developed  out  of  the 
existing  machinery  for  negotiation  in  the 
various   trades. 

^b)  That  works  committees,  represen- 
tative of  the  management  end  of  the 
workers  employed,  should  be  instituted  in 
particular  works  to  act  in  clone  co-opera- 
tion with  the  district  and  national  ma- 
chinery. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  committee 
proposes  to  secure  co-operation  is  by  grant- 
ing to  workpeople  a  greater  ahare  in  con- 
sideration of  matters  affecting  their  indus- 
try. The  functions  which  are  ensrested  for 
National  Councils  are  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  better  utilization  of  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
workpeople. 

(2)  Means    for    securing    to    the    work- 

f>eople  a  greater  share  in  and  responsibil- 
ty  for  the  determinatioa  and  obserranc* 
of  the  conditions  under  which  their  work 
is  carried  on. 

(3)  The  settlement  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, including  the  methods  of  fixing  pay- 
ing, and  readjusting  wages,  having  regard 
to  the  need  for  securing  to  the  workpeo- 
ple a  share  in  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  industry. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  regular  meth- 
ods of  negotiation  for  issues  arising  be- 
tween employers  and  workpeople,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  prevention  of  differences 
and  to  their  better  adjustment  when  fhey 
appear. 

(5)  Means  of  ensuring  to  the  workpeo- 
ple the  greatest  possible  security  of  ears- 
ings  and  employment,  without  undue  re- 
striction upon  change  of  occujMttion  or 
employer. 

(6)  Methods  of  fixing  and  adjustiBC 
earnings,  piecework  prices,  etc.,  and  of 
dealing  with  the  many  diAcuItiea  which 
arise  with  regard  to  the  method  and 
amount  of  payment  apart  from  the  <i»<«f 
of  general  standsrd  rates,  which  sr* 
already    covered   by  paragraph    (8). 

(7)  Technical    education    and    training. 

(8)  Industrial  research  and  the  full 
utilization  of  its   results. 

(9)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
full  consideration  and  utilisation  of  In- 
ventions and  improvement  deslfpied  by 
workpeople,  and  for  the  adequate  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights  of  the  desijgnen  of 
such    improvements.  / 

(10)  Improvements  of  processes,  ms- 
chinery  and  organisation  and  appropriate 
questions  relating  to  management  and  the 
examination  of  industrial  experiments. 
with   special   reference   to   co-operation  in 
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ettxrjimg  new  ideas  into  eifeet  and  full 
conaideration  of  the  workpeople's  point  of 
Tiew  in  relation  to  them. 

(11)  Proposed   legislation   affecting  the 
indnstxy. 

The  report  closes  with  the  following: 
"It  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  our 
considered  opinion  that  an  essential  con- 
dition of  securing  a  permanent  improTe- 
ment  in  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  is  that  there  should  bs 
adequate  organisation  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  workpeople.  The  proposals 
outlined  for  joint  co-operation  throughout 
the  several  industries  depend  for  their 
ultimate  success  upon  there  being  such 
organization  on  both  sides;  and  such  or- 
ganization is  necessary  also  to  provide 
means  whereby  the  arrangements  and 
agreements  made  for  the  industry  may 
be  effectively  carried  out.  We  have 
thought  it  well  to  refrain  from  making 
suggestions  or  offering  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  such  matters  as  profit-sharing,  co- 
partnership, or  particular  systems  of 
wages,  etc.  It  would  be  impracticable  for 
us  to  make  any  useful  general  recom- 
mendations on  such  matters,  having  re- 
gard to  the  varying  conditions  in  differ- 
ent tradea.  We  are  convinced,  moreover, 
that  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  audi  employed 
must  be  founded  upon  something  other 
than  a  cash  basis.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
the  workpeople  should  have  a  greater  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the  discus- 
sion about  and  adjustment  of  those  parts 
of  industry  by  which  they  are  most  af- 
fected. The  schemes  recommended  in  this 
report  are  intended  not  merely  for  the 
treatment  of  industrial  problems  when 
they  have  become  acute,  but  also,  and 
more  especially,  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing scute.  We  believe  that  regular  meet- 
ings to  discuss  industrial  questions,  apart 
from  and  prior  to  any  diiferenees  with 
regard  to  them  that  may  have  begun  to 
cause  friction,  will  materially  reduce  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which,  in  the 
view  of  either  employers  or  employed,  it 
is  neceesarr  to  contemplate  recourse  to  a 
stoppage  of   work." 

Of  so  great  importance  did  the  British 
labor  movement  consider  this  report  of  the 
Mrhitlev  Commission  that  they  set  aside  one 
day  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  to  con- 
aider  the  report.  After  thorough  discussion 
the  Congress  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  with  authority  to 
call  a  specisl  meeting  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  if  they  deemed  that  course 
advantageous.  Since  the  Whitley  Commis- 
sion, another  proposal  has  been  made  which 
bears  the  signature  of  more  than  forty  well- 
known  business  men  and  university  profes- 
sors and  of  a  still  larger  number  of  officers 
of  trade  associations.  Those  who  outlined 
the  scheme  state  that  it  is  put  forward  as 
the  practical  outcome  of  all  the  authoritative 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  three  years,  for  the  reconstruction 
period  of  industries  and  the  development 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Concerning  th« 
need  of  industrial  reconstruction  the  signa- 
tories say  that  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  times  it  will  be  necesssry  to  increase 
considerably  the  efforts  to  develop  indus- 
tries on  the  following  lines: 


(1)  The  mobilisation  of  each  industry 
for  common  action. 

(2)  A  greater  degree  of  co-operation 
between  manufacturer. 

(8)  Co-operation  between  labor  and 
capital  and  the  avoidance  of  industrial 
strife. 

(4)  A  more  complete  aasociation  be- 
tween acientific  institutions  and  traders. 

(5)  Education  better  adapted  to  our 
commercial   needs. 

(6)  Each  industry  to  be  studied  as  a 
whole  and  freed  from  unnecessary  internal 
competition. 

(7)  Every  trade  to  present  a  united 
front  to  foreign   competition. 

(8)  Output  regarded  as  a  duty  by  both 
capital  and  labor. 

(9)  Encouragement  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  activities  of  traders,  with  a  min- 
imum of  interference. 

It  is  contended  that  the  matter  can  not 
be  left  to  chance,  and  that  some  national 
scheme  is  necessary  which  shall  ensure 
the  securing  of  these  objects.  It  is  there- 
fore suggesteSl 

(a)  That  a  national  organization,  on 
lines  such  as  those  suggested  by  the 
Whitley  report,  should  be  established, 
which  will  retain  all  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  our  present  individualistic  system 
and  add  to  them  the  neoeasary  ordered 
foree  to  ensure  greater  activity. 

(b)  That  such  an  organisation  will  need 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  all 
claases  of  persons  engaged  in  a  given  in* 
dustry. 

(c)  That  industry  should,  therefore,  be 
enfranchised,  and  every  man  and  woman, 
employer  and  employed,  given  a  vocational 
or  trade  vote  by  meana  of  which  the  rep- 
reoentation   would   be   effectively  realised. 

(d)  That  every  citisen  should  have  the 
right  to  register  with  some  approved 
trade  association  or  trade  union,  and  thus 
an  industrial  or  vocational  register  prop- 
erly classified  would  be  produced. 

(e)  That  trade  councils  should  be 
elected  in  each  industry  from  the  trade 
associations  and  the  trade  unions.  Such 
councils,  elected  upon  a  truly  representa- 
tive basis,  would  be  able  to  speak  in  the 
names  of  the  whole  of  their  respective 
industries. 

(f)  That  all  questions  as  between  the 
Government  and  a  given  trade  should  be 
delegated  to  the  council  of  that  trade  who 
would  have  powers  to  deal  with  them. 

(g)  That  questions  of  output,  educa- 
tion, trade  schools,  scientific  research,  ex- 
port, wages,  profits,  markets,  tariffs,  etc., 
should  be  settled  in  each  trade  by  the 
council  of  that  trade,  and  national  funds 
spent  upon  these  matters  dispensed 
through  the  trade  councils. 

Finally,  the  manifesto  puts  forward  un- 
der six  hesdings  a  scheme  for  industrial 
reconstruction.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  should  be  a  voca- 
tional franchise,  which  would  make  pos- 
sible the  organisation  of  each  trade  sepa- 
rately under  a  trade  council  composed  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  decentralisa- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  national 
work  now  attempted  by  Oovemment  de- 
partments. The  Government,  it  is  pro- 
posed, should  establish  a  department  to 
promote  or  encourage  trade,  and  the  first 
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function  of  this  department  should  be  to 
Qreate  representative  trade  councils  in 
every  trade.  It  should  be  assisted  by  an 
advisory  council,  consisting  of  the  chair- 
men of  all  the  trade  councils,  and  should 
comprise  special  departments  for  export 
and  tariffs,  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search, commercial  education,  statistics 
and  finance,  welfare,  and  exhibitions  and 
advertising. 

Generally  the  scheme  involves  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  new  system  of 
trade  government  comparable  to  our  ex- 
isting system  of  local  government,  with  a 
ministry  at  the  head  with  powers  similar 
to  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
controlling  numerous  trade  councils,  with 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  existing 
county  councils.  It  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial principles  that  industrial  interests 
should  be  grouped  by  trades  and  not  by 
localities. 

In  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Qreat 
Britain,  employment  problems,  which  are  a 
vital  part  of  production  in  war  supplies, 
have  been  acute  and  difficult.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  what  is 
known  as  Labor  Exchanges.  These,  al- 
though inadequate,  helped  in  the  work  of  re- 
distribution of  workers  so  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  number  of  workers  when  and 
where  they  were  needed.  In  October,  1916, 
the  name  of  these  Labor  Exchanges  wns 
changed  to  Employment  Agencies  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  changed  scope  of  their  work. 
Recently  other  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  changes  were 
described  in  a  memorandum  issued  by  that 
department.  The  memorandum  states  that 
under  conditions  of  modem  industry  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  employment  exchanges  are 
an  essential  part  of  state  machinery  not  only 
for  dealing  with  ordinary  problems  of  em- 
ployment in  times  of  peace  but  even  more 
fo^  organizing  the  man  power  of  the  nation 
during  war.  The  ministry  has  introduced 
into  the  official  machinery  of  the  exchanges 
a  form  of  local  organization.  Local  advis- 
ory committees  have  been  organized  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  workpeople  respectively 
nominated  as  a  rule  by  associations  in  the 
various  localities.  There  are  in  addition  a 
small  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  minister,  these  not  to  exceed  a  third  of 
the  total  membership.  There  will  be  at 
least  one  woman  member  on  each  commit- 
tee 

The  committees,  in  addition  to  taking  care 
of  the  regular  demands  for  workers  in  in- 
dustry, will  take  care  of  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy. 
The  regular  functions  of,  the  employment 
exchanges  will  be  supplemented  to  provide 
for  the  problems  of  demobilization.  In  ad- 
dition to  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers, 
they  plan  to  take  care  of  the  transition  pe- 
riod of  industry  when  munition  workers 
roust  find  new  employment.  A  woman  sub- 
committee will  deal  with  special  problems 
ariaing  out  of  employment  of  women  and 
will  have  prepared  lists  of  suitable  lodgings 
for  women  workers.  The  committees  will 
make  provision  for  the  transportation  of 
workers  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  local  ndvinorv  commissions  provided 
in  this  reform  are  in  response  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  necessity  of  securing 


close  cooperation  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes. These  local  committees  will  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  nachint.ry  of  the 
employment  exchanges. 

In    our    own    country    there    is    evident    in 
every   kind    of    war   work   the    necena^ty    for 
some   national   agencies    for   better    adjusting 
the   supply  of  workers.     Wo   are    entering  i 
period    where    there    must    be    greater    econ- 
omy  in    the    use   of   the   man    po-u-er    of   our 
country.      We    can    not    evade    the    task    of 
intelligent    planning    for    the    proper    adjust- 
ment   of    workers    to    opportnnitiea     for    re- 
em],  loyment.      This    maladjustment     has     re- 
sulted   in    a    frequently    repeated    complaint 
of  scarcity  of  workers.     This  claim  haa  beea 
reiterated    so    frequently    that    it    haa     been 
commonly    accepted    as    a    fact    even    though 
those    in    closest    touch    with    the    aituation 
declare    that    no    such    scarcity     exiata.       In 
some    places    there    is    an    apparent    acaxvity 
due  to   maladjustment   and  to  the    fact   that 
with     other     opportunities     for     employment 
workers    refuse    to    accept    low    wages    and 
poor  conditions  of  work.     A  central,   efficient 
employment    agency    with    its    branches    are 
plainly  necessary  in  performing  the   gigantic 
task    that    is    now    before    the     Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  in  the  necessary  work 
of    production    of    war    suppliea.       With    the 
withdrawal    of    hundreds    of    thouaanda    of 
men    for    military    purposes   there    is    neces- 
sity    for     readjustment     in     the     indnatrial 
field.     Effective  employment  ageneiea,   under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  co- 
operating  with    local    agencies    and     aaaoeia- 
tions,    would    be    an    invaluable    adjunct    to 
our  war  machiner}-.     Such  geneies    "will  also 
be    keenly   needed    in    the    tranaition    period 
that    will    follow    the    declaration    of    peace 
and  the   work  of  demobilisation.      We  vrf» 
the    immediate    necessity    of    providing    for 
some  adequate  form  of  employment  ageneics 
in  this  country,   under  Federal   control,  and 
coordinating  all  local  efforts  along  thia  lint. 
We  further  recommend  that  some   action  be 
taken  by   this  convention   insisting   that  our 
government  make  such  plans  for  aemobilin- 
tion  that  men  will  remain  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  until  they   can   be   provided 
with   remunerative  employment   throngh  gov- 
ernment   employment    ageneiea,    anlesa    they 
have  employment  opportunities  already  opes 
to  them. 

Bed  Orosa — (1918,  p.  229)  As  Americaa 
Red  Crosa  is  dependent  entirely  on  toIsb- 
tary  contributions,  the  A.  F.  of  Li.  reeoai* 
mends  that  liberal  contributions  be  msd# 
by  all  trade  unionists  and  that  the  monejrs 
thus  realized  be  turned  over  as  labor's  of- 
fering in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Seamen,  War  Insnrance  for — (1917,  pp- 
115-386)  This  amendment  was  secured  to 
the  act  authorizing  the  eatablishment  of  the 
war  risk  insurance  in  the  Treaaury  Depart- 
ment: "That  whenever  it  shall  appear  te 
thd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  effect- 
ing of  such  insurance  is  desirable  in  ikt 
national  interest  in  the  case  of  Teaaels  en- 
gaged in  any  trade,  the  owner  of  wvf 
American  merchant  vessel  engaged  in  ssch 
trade  shall  insure  the  master,  oficers,  satf 
crew  of  such  vessel  against  loss  of  life  er 
personal  injury  from  war  risks,  as  wall  •• 
for  compensation  during  detention  by  as 
enemy  of  the  United  States  following  esF* 
ture."  The  main  provisions  proTlded  ait 
that  in  case  of  death,  permanent   dlaablUtTt 
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which  prevents  the  person  injured  from 
performing  any  and  every  kind  of  duty 
pertaining  to  his  occupation,  or  the  loss  of 
both  hands,  both  arms,  both  feet,  both  legs, 
or  both  eyes,  or  any  two  thereof,  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  eqniyalent  to  one 
year's  earnings  or  to  twelve  times  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  injured  as  fixed  in 
the  articles  for  the  voyage,  but  in  no  case 
shall  such  an  amount  be  more  than  $5,000 
or  less  than  $1,500.  (Public,  No.  20,  65th 
Cong.)  Executive  Council  instructed  to  urge 
Congress  to  enact  a  similar  general  com- 
pensation law  covering  all  seamen  at  all 
times. 

Shipping  Board,  Navy  and  Labor — (1918. 
p.  56)  The  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  the  War  Department  had 
to  meet  the  first  big  war  problems  quickly 
and  effectively.  These  two  divisions  of  the 
government  entered  into  the  first  agreements 
with  labor  organisations.  Shortly  after  the 
Buffalo  Convention,  a  conference  was  held 
in  Washington  between  the  representatives 
of  the  labor  organizations  concerned  in  ship- 
building and  representatives  of  the  Shipping 
Bosrd  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the 
Navy  Department.  As  a  result  of  that  con- 
ference the  following  revision  of  the  then 
existing  agreement  was  adopted: 

"When  disputes  arise  concerning  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  shipbuilding  plants, 
or  of  ships  in  shipyards,  under  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  or  under  said  Shipping 
Board,  or  under  contract  with  said  corpo- 
ration, or  with  said  board,  or  if  questions 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
arise  with  reference  to  such  construction 
in  a  private  plant  in  which  construction 
is  also  being  carried  on  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  attempts  at  mediation  or 
conciliation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes have  failed,  the  adjustment  of  such 
disputes  shall  be  referred  to  an  adjust* 
n-ent  bo«.rd  of  three  persons,  hereinafter 
called  the  '*board,"  one  to  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  said  corporation  and  the 
Navy  Department,  one  to  represent  the 
public  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  one  to 
represent  labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  this  memorojidum 
shall  in  nowifte  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
procedure  in  government  plants  under  the 
War  or  Navy  Departments,  except  as  msy 
be  authorized  by  such  departments.  The 
plant  where  such  construction  is  being 
carried  on  shall  be  geographically  dis- 
tricted by  the  board.  In  each  district, 
the  contractors  in  whose  plants  such  con- 
struction is  being  carried  on,  and  the 
representatives  of  such  international  la- 
bor organizations  as  have  members  en- 
gaged in  such  production  or  construction 
in  such  plants,  and  as  are  selected  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  labor  member  of  the 
board,  shall  be  called  upon,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  laid  down  by  it,  to  agree  upon 
a  person  or  persons  who  shall  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  as  examiner  or 
examiners  in  such  district.  If  the  board 
deems  it  advisable  itself  to  name  an  exam- 
iner or  examiners,  or  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contractors  and  of  the  labor 
organization  do  not  agree,  then  the  board 


shall  by  unanimous  action  select  a  person 
or  persons  for  such  position.  The  exami- 
ner shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
board  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  officer 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  report 
promptly  to  the  board,  and  to  the  exami- 
ner of  the  district,  if  .<uch  examiner  shall 
have  been  appointed,  any  dispute  with 
reference  to  wages,  hours  or  conditions 
of  labor  which  he  is  unable  to  adjust  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  principsls  concerned. 
As  basic  standards  ^hcre  such  construc- 
tion is  being  carried  on,  the  board  shall 
use  the  wage  n.te  prevailing  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  plant  or  plants  are 
located,  provided  such  wage  rates  have 
been  established  through  agreements  be- 
tween employer  and  employes  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  equitable.  Consideration  shall 
be  given  by  the  board  to  any  circum- 
stances arising  after  nuch  wa^es,  hours 
or  conditions  were  established,  and  which 
may  seem  to  call  for  changes  in  wages, 
hours  or  conditions.  Wherel  no  such  agree- 
ment exists,  and  where  as  in  the  case  of 
new  industrial  districts  a  proper  basis  of 
wages  and  conditions  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  board  shall  h^ve  the  right  to 
put  into  effect  the  rates  which  were 
awarded  ^fter  due  investigation  and  deter- 
mination in  other  districts  in  which  living 
conditions  and  cost  of  living  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  board  shall  keep 
itself  fully  informed  as  to  the  relation 
between  living  costs  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  their  comparison  between  pro 
gressive  periods  of  time.  The  decisions 
of  the  board  shall,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, be  retroactive,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  make  the  decision 
effective.  At  any  time  after  six  months 
.have  elapsed  following  such  ratified  agree- 
ment or  any  such  final  decision  by  the 
Adjustment  Board  on  any  question  as  to 
wages,  hours  or  conditions  in  any  plant 
or  district,  such  questions  may  be  re- 
opened by  the  Adjustment  Board  for  ad- 
justment upon  request  of  the  majority  of 
the  craft  or  crafts  at  such  plant  affected 
by  such  agreement  or  decision,  provided 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
general  and  material  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  decisions  of  the  board  will, 
in  so  far  as  this  memorandum  may  be 
capable  of  achieving  such  result,  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties.  Provided, 
however,  that  either  the  employers  or  em- 
.ployes  in  any  district  may  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  rendered  by 
the  Adjustment  Board  to  a  Board  of  Re- 
view and  Appeal  to  be  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Three  members  to  be  named  jointly 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  and  three 
to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed 
that  this  memorandum  shall  supersede 
and  stand  in  place  of  the  'Memorandum 
for  the  Adjustment  of  Wages,  Hours  and 
Conditions  of  Labor  in  Shipbuilding 
Plants.'  signed  August  20,  1917.  and  that 
it  shall  become  effective  this  8th  day  of 
December,   1917." 

Shipyard    Smplojoi,    Traniportation    of — 
(1918,  p.  106)  Amendment  to  the  emergency 
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Rbipping  fund  provisions  in  the  Urgent  De* 
ticiency  Appropriation  Act  of  June  15,  1917, 
empowers  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  pos- 
session of,  lease  or  assume  control  of  any 
street  or  interurban  railroad  or  part  thereof 
for  the  transfer  and  transportation  of  ship- 
yard employes  to  and  from  work. 

SocUI  Dtvalopment  After  War — (191P. 
pp.  83-329)  In  looking  toward  the  fnture. 
both  the  immediate  and  after  ttra  war,  we 
feel  keenly  that  the  nature  of  social  de- 
velopment will  depend  largely  upon  the 
principles  which  workers  shall  demand  as 
the  basis  for  relationships.  We  are  each 
day  building  Labor's  house  of  tomorrow. 
If  thst  structure  is  to  endure  the  tests  it 
must  be  fonn:l9d  upon  bed  rock  principles 
of  equity  and  democracy  in  relations  be- 
twoan  men.  The  present  war  is  an  extra- 
ordinary  opportunity  to  determine  those 
principles.  This  life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world  is  a  labora- 
tory which  is  disclosing  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  eyery  social  relationship  and 
institution.  War  is  forcing  us  back  to  the 
essentials  of  life.  War  is  fundamentally  co- 
operative action  of  organic  society.  The 
present  war  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that 
every  part  of  national  life  is  involved.  The 
whole  nation  is  in  the  war.  The  spirit  of 
war  activity  and  organization  is  essentially 
social — the  national  organism  is  at  stake. 
As  a  war  necessity  we  are  seeking  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  assure  most  eiBcient  co- 
operation. This  co-operation  must  come 
from  the  two  primary  forces  of  aociety — 
the  posvdssors  of  creative  labor  power  and 
controllers  of  capital.  As  the  authorized 
representatives  of  one  of  these  forces  neces- 
sary to  co-operation,  we  fael  it  our  dutv  to 
formulate  certain  fundamental  principles 
that  ought  to  underlie  relations  between 
controllers  of  capital  and  possessors  of  labor 
power.  It  is  fundamental  that  labor  T>ow«r 
oe  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  hu- 
man being  exercising  it.  Lsbor  is  a  human 
attribute;  it  is  the  outward  manifeststion  of 
the  informing  consciousness  within  that  co- 
ordinates the  sources  of  physical  power. 
The  commodity  theory  of  labor  was  officially 
repudiated  by  our  nation  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  following  declaration  which  whr 
approved  by  President  Wilson  October  15. 
1914:  "The  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not 
a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce."  It 
follows  that  since  labor  is  not  a  commodity, 
workers  are  human  beings  contributing  to 
production  certain  personal  abilities  and 
skill,  and  therefore  nave  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  control  of  industry.  The  man- 
agement provide  materials,  plans,  equip- 
ment, and  assembles  the  necessary  workern. 
Workers  furnish  the  human  ability  necen- 
sary  to  secure  desired  products.  Since  work- 
ors  perform  a  function  even  more  indiR- 
pcnsable  than  that  of  employers,  they  have 
at  least  an  equal  right  to  representation  and 
equal  voice  on  all  agencies  determining;  mat- 
ters affecting  their  interests  and  welfare, 
whether  in  private  or  government  employ- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  equal  representation  is 
inrontrovertibly  demonstratod  by  experience 
with  war  boards,  committees  and  commis- 
sions. Such  agencies  as  pass  u]ton  question)* 
concerning  labor  should  be  composed  equally 
of  representatives  of  employes  and  employ- 
ers. This  method  is  part  of  tlip  larger  prob- 
lem   of    labor    administration.      In    -vvar   ])ro- 


duction  the  government  clearly  occupies  the 
relationship  of  employer  and  hence  does  not 
constitute  a  "third  party"  in  intereat.    This 
principle   was    followed    in    establiahinK    the 
National  War  Labor    Board,    the     Railroad 
Board  of  Adjustment  to  settle  »11  provisions 
of  wage  schedule  or  agreements    not   other- 
wise promptly  adjusted,   and  in   the   Appesl 
Board     provided     under     the      shipboildiog 
agreem^ant  between    the    men     in     the    ship- 
building trades     and     the     Shipping     Board 
Emergency     Fleet     Oorporation.        in      some 
boards  desling  with  matters  of   fundaments] 
consequence  to  labor  thw  workers  have  been 
given  no  reprasentation  or  else  representation 
numerically    totally     out     of     keeping:     with 
their    intei^st    involved.      This     situation    is 
due  to  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  d«no- 
cratic   principles,   ss   well  as   failure   to   see 
that  the   interests   of  labor  represented   the 
interests  of  human  beings,  their   Uvea,    wel- 
fare and  the  future  of  tne  race.     With  the 
present   war    (despite    the   human    sacriflc«) 
there   has   come  a  new  appnaciation    of   the 
importance  of  man  power  and   the    value  of 
human    life.       This     new     concept      requires 
adequate    xepresentation    of   workers     in    th- 
control   of  their  destinies.     The   demand  of 
labor  for   equal  representation    in    determin- 
ing that  part  of  production  which    concerns 
them  is  fundanrantal.     One  of  the   constnir- 
tive    results    of  dealing   with    war    problems 
has  been  to  disclose  the  importance  of  labor 
management.      ICan    power    has     become    > 
pivotal  element.    We  can  not  niford  to  waste 
man      power      through      maladjustment     or 
through   failure  to   elicit  the    full    ability  o.' 
any    individual.      Man    power    has     hitherto 
been    treated   as   one   of  the    least    valusblf 
elements     contributing     to     production     and 
hence  labor  management  is  practical iy  a  new 
thought.      Commercial    and    induatrial    con- 
panies    have    sought     high-powered     men   to 
place  in   charge  of  all  departments   dealiac 
with  the  material  side— materials,  eqnipmeaL 
Sales  have  a  bearing  on  profita.      But  eves 
the    most    practical   efficient    manaMrs    haT« 
failed  until  recently  to  see  that  a  Ci^h  turs- 
over    means    unnecessarily    hig:h    produetios 
costs.     Long  time  experience  of  workers  hsi 
a  money  value  to  industry  as  well   as  a  so- 
cial value.     Those  things  whieh  prevent  fre- 
quent  changes   in  employes    must    determis* 
the  principles  of  lsbor  adminiatration.  That 
principle  can  be  determined  only  through  is- 
telligent    and   sympathetic   understanding  of 
the  needs  of  workers  and  of  what  constitniM 
fair   dealing.     There   is   always    a    best  way 
of  doing  everything — ^the  best  way  of  admia- 
istering    labor    problems    of    production   ess 
be   determined  only  through   the   informstien 
and   experience  of  employers    snd    emnlor^. 
Since  workers  know  a  phase   of    pioduetin 
which  is  usually  totslly  outside   th«  experi- 
ence of  employers,  the  principles  of  labor  s4- 
ministration    must   be   formulated    after  ton- 
sidering    the    supplementary    information   oi 
representatives   ox   both  parties.      Labor  ad- 
ministration must  be  co-operative   in  metbed 
and   in    principle.      There     ought     to     be  ir 
charge  of  all  labor  problema  of  produetioa.  • 
high-powered    trained    labor    man.      Just  M 
the  chief  engineer  is  responsiblo   for  dete^ 
mining   and   removing  the   cause    when  gen- 
era tod    power    fails,    so    the    labor    maaaftr 
should  seek  the  cause  and  x^medy  when  la- 
bor ]>ower  fails.     The   most    satisfying  ou- 
tom  would  give  opportunity  to   waee-eamm 
of  ability  to  qualify  for  sueh  administrative 
positions — thus    giving    the     workingman   » 
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chAXkce  for  a  career  without  depriying  pro- 
duction of  thoge  of  greatest  ability.     There 
haa   been   some    progress     toward    this    end 
since  the  war  began  through  the  efforts  of 
the    Shipping  Board   and  the  Ordnance   De- 
partment.    This  indicates  what  must  become 
an  accepted  custom  in  all  production.     The 
following    fundamentals    must    be    the    basis 
for  all  Just  labor  policies:     Those  contribut- 
ing to  production  should  have  a  part  in  its 
control.     A   low   turnover    which    is  advan- 
tageous to  industry  haa  an  equal  if  not  great- 
er value  to  workers — to  them  it  means  con- 
tinuous employnwnt,  a  stable  income.     Every 
worker  has   a  right   to    be    freed    from   all 
avoidable     uncertainties     of     employment  — 
both   from  those  arising  through  poor  labor 
administration   and   from   mismanagement   in 
production  and  the  effects  of  speculation  in 
raw    materials    or    finished    products.      The 
American  Federation   of  Labor   has   consist- 
ently stood  for  justice  to  all  workers,  skilled 
or  so-called  unskilled.     We  have  maintained 
that  there  are  no  workers  wholly  unskilled 
and  the  distinction  between  wage- earners  is 
one  of  degF»e  ony.     The  so-called  unskilled 
or  common  laborers  are  the  backbone  of  in- 
dustry.     Low    economic    standards    can    not 
prevail  among  these  workers  without  injury 
to    all.      We    maintain,    therefore,    incpsased 
efforts  must  be  made  to  organize  these  and 
all   workers  in  order  that  tnere  may   be  es- 
tablished machinery   for  self-betterment   and 
that    the    workers    may    take    their    rightful 
place    in    determining   questions    of   life    and 
work.     Every   worker  has  a  full   right  to  a 
just   portion   of   the   wealth   which   he   helps 
to  create,  a  full  right  to  earn  out  of  his  toil 
an   opportunity   for  his   children   equal  with 
that   of  any  citizen,  a  full  right  that  every 
juRt    safeguard    shall    be    afforded    him    for 
his    physical     safety,     for     his     health     and 
comfort   while  at  work.      Every   worker   has 
the   right   to   compensation    for  physical    in- 
jury or  disease  occasioned  in   the  course  of 
production.     Every  worker  who  has  been  in- 
jured or  disabled  in  industry  has  the  addi- 
tional  right   to   opportunities    for   rehabilita- 
tion in  order  that  ne  may  receive  the  neces- 
sary assistance  or  training  to  enable  him  to 
be    self-sustaining.       Betterment     for    wage- 
earners    under     all     circumstances     depends 
upon  the  control  they  exercise  through  eco- 
nomic  organisation.      Control   brings  with    it 
responsibility.     The  right    of   workers   to   a 
share  in  the  results  of  increasing  production 
which  makes  possible  their  advancement  and 
reproduction  under  proper  conditions,  meanH 
greater   interest   in    increasing   output.      We 
believe  that  in  all  large  permanent  shops,  a 
regular     arrangement     should     be     provided 
whereby:     First,  a  committee  of  the  workers 
would    regularly    meet    with    the    shop    man- 
agement  to   confer   over   matters   of   produc- 
tion;   and   whereby:      Second,    such   commit- 
tee   could    carrv,    beyond    the    foreman    and 
the    superintendent   to   the    seneral   manager 
or    to    the    president,    any    important    griev- 
ance which  the  workers  may  nave  with  rof- 
exences  to  wages,   hours  and   conditions.     It 
is    fundamental    for   efficiency   in   production 
that  the   essentials  of  team  work  be   under- 
stood and  followed  by  all.     There  must  be 
opportunity  for  intercoune  and  exchange  of 
Tiewpoints   between    workers    and    managers. 
It    is    this   machinery    for   solving   industrial 
problems  that  is  fundamental.  The  constmc- 
tive   demands   outlined   above   are  predicated 
upon    the    basic    principle    of   the    ri;;ht    and 
opportunity  of  workers  to  organize  and  make 


collective  agreements.  Tbare  is  no  other 
way  to  bring  about  co-operation  for  pro- 
duction except  by  organization  of  workers. 
Organization  is  the  orderly  system  for 
dealing  with  questions  which  concern  Labor 
in  order  that  decisions  and  adjustments 
may  be  reached  that  further  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned.  Employers  and  work- 
ers must  talk  over  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
ests and  reach  understandings.  In  present 
large  scale  industry  this  can  be  done  only 
by  use  of  the  representative  system  or  what 
is  commonly  called  collective  bargaining 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  effective,  just 
labor  administration. 

Soldisra'     and     Sailors'     Oompenaatloii 

(1917.  p.  79)   One  of  thn  most  conspicuous 
services  rendered  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
is   the   Soldiers'    and   Sailors*    Compensation 
Iiegislation.      In    the    first    meeting    of    the 
Executive    Committee   of   the   Committee   on 
Labor,   compensation  to  be  paid  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of    their    families    were    discussed.       Later, 
through  Mr.   Qompers.   the  matter  waa  pre- 
sented  to   the   Council   of  National   Defenae 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  be  authorised  to  take  up  the   whole 
subject-matter  and  to  draft  appropriate  legis- 
lation.     The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.     Mr.  Gompers 
appointed   Judge  Julian   W.   Mack   as  chair- 
mar,  of  the  committoe  to  draft  the  legisla- 
tion.    This  committee  reported  to  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
the    most    comprehensive    legislation    of   this 
chsracter    ever    drafted.      Judge    Mack    and 
hia    committee    afterwards    cooperated    with 
the    committee    appointed    by    the    Treasury 
Department  to  investigate  the  matter  of  in- 
sursnce  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  make 
report   to  that  department.     As   a  result  of 
conference    the    bill,    as    drawn    by    Judge 
Msck,    was    adopted   aa    the    report  of     the 
Treasury   Committee   and   in   this   form   waa 
approved    by    the    Council    of    National    De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The    bill     thus     became     an     administration 
measure.      The   military   and   naval    compen* 
sation   and  insurance  bill   extends  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  which 
was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
first,  to  provide  insurance  for  ships  and  then 
for   merchant    seamen.      It    is    a    great    step 
forward  in  giving  to  the  men  in  the  service 
not   charity    but   justice,    in    telling   them   in 
advance  just   what  they   will   get,    and   thus 
freeing   them    and   their    families    from    that 
worst   of   sll    fears,   the   fear  that   they   and 
their    loved    ones    may    become    objects    of 
charity.  It  provides  for  a  generous  contribu- 
tion by  the  government  to  the  wife  and  the 
children  of  all   enlisted   men   during  the  pe- 
riod that  the  husband  and  father  is  fighting 
for  his  country,  but  it  does  not  absolve  him 
frcm   his    primary    duty   of    contributing  in 
Tiroportion     to     his     pay    to     their    support. 
Every  man  with  wife  or  child  must   give  at 
least   $15   a  month:   if  his  pay   exceeds  $30 
a   month,   he   must   give   more  than   that,   up 
to  one-half  his  pay.  provided  the  government 
itpelf  contributes  more  than  that.     The  gov- 
ernment adds   monthly  from  $5   for  a  single 
orphsn    child,    up    to    $50    for    a    wife    and 
five  children.     While  a  man  does  not  have  to 
give   anything  to  other  dependents,   he   may 
srive   a   small   amount   monthly   to    dependent 
father,    mofher,     brother,    sister    or    grand- 
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child,  and  in  that  eTent  the  ^vernment  will 
help   alonjf.      The   highest   amount,    however, 
that   the   government   adds   is   $50   a   month. 
It   a  man   becomes   disabled   or  dies   in   the 
lini*  of  duty,  he  and  his  family  are  no  longer 
given    a    gratnitous    pension,    but    they    are 
given  compensation,   in  analogy  to  the  com- 
pensation   given    to    working    men    in     the 
civil    employment    of    the    government.      But 
this    disability    compensation     difTcrs    from 
that   provided   in    any   other    law.      It    takes 
the   family   as   the   unit  that   is   serving  the 
country,    not   the   individual   man.      It    bases 
the  compensation   upon  the  size  of  the  fam 
ily  from  time  to  time.     While  a  totally  dis 
•tied    bachelor   will    get    $80    a    month,    the 
man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  will  get 
$75  a  month.     Twenty  dollars  is  added  if  a 
nurse  or  attendant  is  required;   $10  more  if 
a  man  has  a  dependent  widowed  mother;  but 
if  he  loses  both  feet,  both  hands,  both  eyes 
or  becomes  totally   blind,   or  helplessly  bed- 
ridden, he  gets  $100  a  month  regardless  of 
Whether   he   is   married   or  not.      In   case   of 
his  death   resulting  from   injuries  or  disease 
received  in  the  line  of  duty,   the  widow  and 
children  and  widowed  mother  get  sums  rang 
ing  from  $20  to  $75  a  month,   according  to 
the  sixe  of  the   family.     And   no   distinction 
is   made   between   a  private   and   the  highest 

?rf5"i-    ?"*   ^***  "f*^**   ^^"^   feature   of   this 
bill,   the   feature   that  marks   it  as   the  most 
progressive    social    legislation    of    any    coun- 
trj    in    the    war.    is    the    insurance    article. 
Men   who   go    into   the   war  can   not    protect 
themselves     by     insurance     because     private 
companies    necessarily    charge    a    prohibitive 
rate.     Under  this  law  the  entire  people  bear 
the    war    risk.      The    government    is    selling 
insurance   to   the   men   at   peace   time  rates; 
but  more  than  this,  it   is  not   even  charging 
what     private    coirpanies     charge    in    peace 
times;   it   cut^  ofT  all   that   they   add  for  ex- 
penses.    And  this   is  done  because  tho  .^v- 
eniment,    in    tho    first    place,    has    only  '  the 
expense   of   administration    and    none   of   the 
other  expenses  that  private  companies  have, 
and,    in    the    second    place,    because    U    was 
believed  right   and  just  that  the  entire  peo- 
ple   should    hear   the    cost    of    administering 
this  branch  of  the  service.     And  as  the  only 
sensible  kind  of  insurance  for  a  man  to  take 
when,   as  in   these  cases,  he  is   about   to   go 
irto    an    cxtro-haxardous    employment    for    a 
short    time,    is    the    choapest   possible   insur- 
ance, the  government  is  offering  only  that — 
a     yearly     renewable     term     insurance     that 
costs    a   man    of   29    about    $8   per   thousand 
annually.      But    as    that    kind    of    insurance 
costs   more   each   year   and   would   be   a   ter- 
rible   burden    if   the    man    reached    old    age.  • 
the  law  compels  him   to  change   it   into   one 
of    the    ordinary    forms,    costing    somewhat 
more  but  much  better  as  a  permanent  thing, 
within   five   years   after   the  war.     This  per- 
manent  insurance,    however,    will   also   be   is- 
sred    at    net    rates    without    any    charge    for 
expenses.      Men   most   make   up   their   minds 
promptly    whether   they   want   the    insurance 
or  not.     They  are  eivcn   four  months'   time, 
and    any    man,    private    or   officer,    can    taki» 
from    $1,000    to   $10,000    worth    of   it.      The 
insurance    is    wisely    guarded.      It    can    not 
be   assigned;    it   can    not    be   taken    by    cred- 
itors either  of  the  insured  or  of  the  benefi- 
ciary:   it    is    payable    only    to    certain    rela- 
tives —   wife,      child,      grandchild,      parent, 
biother  or  sister;    and   when   it    falls   due   it 
will  not  be  paid  out  in  a  lump  sum.  but  in 


monthly  installments  over  a  period  of  «0 
years,  with  8 54  per  cent  interest  on  the  un- 
tflr^iS**?""^"*'-  '^'»**  meana  that  on  a 
*  ?'222  e*«"°'*°*^®  volicj,  the  tmmllj  wiU 
get  $57.50  a  month  for  20  ye.ra.  And  for 
good  measure  the  government  has  thrown 
in   this   additional   provision,    that    if    a   man 

bo^fJlfn^lt*!'"^  and  permanently  disabled 
these  monthly  payments  will  beffin  and  ther 
v/ill  continue  during  his  entire  life,  ev« 
though  he  Uvea  more  than  20  years. 

Soldiers'     and     SaUort'     RehablUtaUoB— 
(1918,  p.  236)    Executive  Council  instmeted 
to  appoint  a  committee  whose    duty    ft   ahall 
v*vi.*?°'?*"'f^^y  investigate  the  problem  of 
rehabilitation    and    to    take    such    steps    aad 
introduce  such  measures  in  Conipress   as  will 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  commission  whiek 
Rball    have    charge    of    the    preparation    for 
the    reentry    into    industry    of    the     soldiers 
and  sailors  now  defending  the  country's  lib- 
eHies,   and   the   relocation   and    protection  of 
the  civilians  now  engaged  in   war  indostries. 
whose    present    occupation    will     be     termi- 
nated with  the  cessation  of  the  war.     A  bill 
introduced  in   the  Senate  providea    for  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  and  return   to    civil  em- 
ployment    of     disabled     persons     discharged 
fiom   the  military  service  of   the   U.    8.   and 
for  other  purposes.     A  companion    bill  wai 
presented    in    the    House.      This    measure   ii 
A  corollary  of  the  war  risk  insurance  meas- 
ure and  rounds  out  a  beneficent  and  humaoi- 
tnrian    policy   to   be    adopted    by    this    coua- 
try       In    former    wars    tliere    has     been    left 
in  their  train  a  vast  multitude  of  men  who. 
because  of  their  injuries,  have  been  incapaci- 
tated   to    follow    their    former    vocations,   or 
have  become  dependents  upon    society.     Un- 
der the  spur  of  modem  thought  and  action, 
the    welfare    of    humanity    has    become   tks 
chief  activity  of  our  interest  and   the  rneu- 
v.res  referred  to  are   calculated    to    rehabili- 
tate, reeducate,  refit  and  return  to   induatiT 
in    whatever    capacity    science    and    physical 
ability  may  suggest  for  the   disabled   vietiB 
of  the  war.     In  fact,  with  the  rehabilitation 
measure  enacted  into  law,  coupled    with  Ike 
war    risk    insurance    law,    our    country    will 
have  taken  an  advanced  atep  in  the  welfaiv 
of   its    citizens.      With   the   passage    of  tkb 
nieasure  there  will  rest  a  Herculean  task  on 
the  Federal  Board  for  Yecational    Education 
to  perform,  for  these  bills  provide   that  the 
ndminintration    of    the    reeducation,    refittlac 
II  nd  returning  to  industry  shall  be  in  charfs 
of    the   board   mentioned.      It    is    interMtisf 
to    recall    that    the    American    Federation  of 
Labor  for  a  number  of  years  stood  sponsor 
for  activity  and  urged  the  adoption  by  Cte- 
gress  'oT"  a    Federal    vocational    educatlosil 
law,  and  its  efforts  were  finlly  crowned  witk 
success.     This  board  during  its  infancy  ifn 
it  has  only  been  .in  existence  approximately 
a    year)    has   extended    the    work    of    aidlac 
the    State    in   establishing   systems    of   voca- 
tional training.     As  it  is  now  equipped  witk 
data    and    an    experienced    personnel.    It    li 
capable  to  administer  the  provisions  of  thi 
rehabilitation    and   reeducation    bills    if  thoy 
are   enacted   into  law.      The    A.   P.    of  L.  it 
particularly    interested    in    the     rvedneattos 
and    the    reentry    of    disabled    soldiers    and 
sailors   into  industry.     The  members  of  osr 
oiganizations    will    have    an    opportunity  to 
perform   an    invaluable   service  to    society  Is 
cooperating  with  the  Federal   Board  for  To- 
cntional   Education  in  carrying  on   its  noik. 
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In  all  of  the  countries  actively  engaged  in 
the  present  war,  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter is  being  performed,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries the  organizations  of  labor  are  giving 
their  hearty  support  and  cooperation.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  bespeak  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  labor  movement  in 
this  great  humanitarian  work,  for  it  can  be 
confidently  expected  that  in  every  locality 
of  our  country  where  our  organisations  are 
located,  there  the  members  of  these  unions 
wih  give  material  assistance  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  great  national  humanitarian  work. 
Representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  assisted 
in  the  framing  of  the  bill,  and  the  member- 
ship will  without  doubt  assist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  when  it  is  placed  upon  the 
statute  hooks.  That  there  may  be  a  close 
coor#eration,  the  Executive  Council  is  Author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  assisting  in  ad- 
ministering the  law  when  it  shall  have  been 
passed.  The  duty  of  the  hour  requires  that 
all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  they  be  em- 
ployers or  employes,  give  a  full  measure  of 
support  and  active  cooperation  in  adminis- 
tering a  law  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
making  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

Soldiers'  CMrU  BighU  Bill— (1917,  p.  118) 
This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
conscripted  men.  It  will  protect  the  equities 
of  conscripted  men  in  mortgaged  property, 
stay  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  other- 
wise protect  the  interest  of  conscripts.  The 
introduction  was  the  result  of  many  inquir- 
ies relative  to  the  protection  to  be  afforded 
to  conscripted  workmen  who  had  homes 
partly  paid  for  or  other  interesta,  such  as 
liAd  insurance  premiums,  which  necessitated 
regular  payments.  (1918,  p.  110)  Bill  be- 
came a  law.  Its  salient  provisions  require 
an  affidavit  to  be  filed  in  any  action  com- 
menced in  any  court,  specifically  stating 
whether  the  defendant  is  in  the  military 
service  or  not.  The  court  is  further  empow- 
ered to  stay  the  execution  of  any  judgment 
or  order,  vacate  or  stay  any  attachment  or 
garnishment  of  property,  money  or  debts  in 
the  hands  of  another,  whether  before  or 
after  judgment,  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary service  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter. 
No  eviction  or  distress  shall  be  made  dur- 
ing the  period  of  military  service  in  respect 
of  any  premises  for  which  the  agreed  rent 
does  not  exceed  $50  per  month,  occupied 
chiefly  for  dwelling  purposes  by  the  wife, 
childivn  or  other  dependents  of  a  person  in 
military  service,  except  upon  leave  of  court 
granted  upon  application  therefor  or  granted 
in  an  action  or  proceeding  affecting  the 
right  of  possession  and  providing  a  penalty 
againat  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  take 
part  in  any  eviction  or  distress  of  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  fine  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,  or  both.  The  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  empowered  to  order  an 
allotment  of  the  pay  of  a  person  in  military 
aerrice  in  reasonable  proportion  to  discharge 
thu  rent  of  premises  occupied  for  dwelling 
purposes  by  the  wife,  children,  or  other  de- 
pendents of  such  person.  No  person  who 
his  re<*eived  a  deposit  or  instalment  of  the 
purchaiK3  price  under  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  real  or  p^monal  property  from 
any  one  who  has  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice shall  exercise  any  right  of  option  under 


such  contract  to  rescind  or  terminate  the 
contract  or  resunie  possession  of  the  prop 
erty  for  non-payment  of  any  instalment  fall- 
ing due  during  the  period  of  such  military 
service,  except  by  action  in  c  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Soldiers,  Status  of— (1917.  p.  457)  Sec- 
retary of  A.  F.  of  L.  was  instructed  to  se- 
cure from  each  directly  affiliated  union  a 
list  of  all  members  enrolled  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  enter  such 
names  in  a  bound  roll  of  honor  book  and 
upon  their  return  they  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  directly  affiliated  union  without  initia- 
tion fee.  No  dues  shall  be  charged  against 
these  members  while  they  are  in  the  army 
or  navy. 

Strikes  in  War.  Illegal— (1918,  p.  108) 
When  the  injury  to  war  material  bill  came 
up  for  action  in  the  House,  this  amendment 
was  adopted:  "Whoever  with  intent  to  in- 
jure, interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the  United 
States  or  any  associate  nation  in  preparing 
for  or  carrying  on  the  war,  shall  conspire 
to  prevent  the  erection  or  production  of  such 
war  premises,  war  material,  or  war  utili- 
ties." While  the  original  draft  of  the  bill 
was  unobjectionable,  the  amendment  changed 
its  character,  as  it  could  not  be  Interpreted 
otherwise  than  to  prevent  peaceful  strikes. 
This  amendment  was  then  presented  and 
adopted:  "That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  making  it  unlawful  for  employes 
to  agree  together  to  stop  work  or  not  to 
enter  thereon  with  the  bona  fide  purpose  of 
securing  better  wages  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment." When  the  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence, the  A.  F.  of  L.  insisted  that  both 
amendments  should  remain  in  the  bill  or 
both  be  eliminated,  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Federation.  Finally  both  amend- 
ments were  stricken  from  the  bill,  and  it 
paased  and  was  approved  by  the  President. 


Trade  Union  Activity  in  War — (1918.  pp. 
64-389)  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
earhange  of  fraternal  dGl<tgates  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  resumed  after  a  period  of 
three  years  and  trust  that  thts  exchange 
may  continue  without  interruption  in  the 
future.  Wo  believe  that  the  workers  of  all 
cr.untries  ought  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  wage  earners  of  thoi»e  countries  now 
engaged  in  war,  to  the  end  that  thoy  may 
bo  in  a  position  to  protect  nnd  maintain 
human  rights  and  interests.  We  approve 
the  suggestion  that  studies  of  trade  union 
activity  under  war  conditions  ought  to  be 
made  for  all  countries  concerned.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  workers  of  all  European 
countries  will  be  able  to  mMntain  their  la- 
bor organization?,  even  under  stress  of  war 
difficulties,  and  that  when  peace  shall  have 
been  restored  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  forward  their  activities  in  behalf  of 
human  rights  and  human  liberties  and  a 
fuller  democracy. 

(1918,  p.  276)  The  British' fraternal  dele- 
gates had  not  received  their  pasaporte.  and 
the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  related  the  history  of  the  in- 
terchange of  delegates  between  the  A.  F.  ef 
L  and  the  British  Trade  Union  Oengress 
siijce  and  including  1895  and  aaked  that  a 
cablegram  be  sent  to  the  American  Embaasy 
asking  that  paasports  be  given.  A  few  days 
later    a    cablegram    was    received    stating    It 
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WM  too  late  for  the  fraternal  delegatat  to 
leave  for  the  United  Statea  and  proteatiiig 
against  the  action  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment. 

Vletima  of  War  Should  be  Aided — (1916. 
.  898)  The  European  war  is  daily  growing 
n  extent  and  horrors,  and  the  nations  un- 
fortunately iuToWed  in  it  are  at  present 
powerless  to  check  the  fury  of  mutual  de- 
struction and  wholesale  bloodshed.  Many 
nations  in  Europe  are  held  in  political  sub- 
jugation by  the  direct  powers,  are  depriyed 
of  the  right  of  self-goyemment,  hampered 
in  their  tree,  national  and  cultural  develop- 
ment, oppressed,  maltreated  and  persecuted, 
and  the  existence  of  such  oppressed  nation- 
alities and  their  natural  and  legitimate 
struggles  to  liberate  themselTes  constitute 
a  fruitful  source  of  international  strife  and 
war.  Some  of  the  warring  nations  of  Eu- 
rope still  withhold  from  the  Jewish  and 
otner  oppressed  peoples  the  political,  na- 
tional and  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
citixens  or  subjects  of  those  countries,  al- 
though the  Jews  are  making  untold  aacri- 
flees  in  goods  and  blood  for  the  countries 
of  their  birth  or  adoption.  We  declare  that 
tho  international  movement  of  organised 
labor,  having  justice  for  its  aim,  must  give 
its  best  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  oppression  and  discrimination,  national, 
racial  as  well  as  political  and  industrial. 
We  urge  that  the  orgnised  workers  of  the 
United  States  render  moral  and  material  as- 
sistance to  the  full  extent  of  their  means 
to  their  suffering  fellow-worken,  the  victims 
of  the  war  and  of  political,  religious,  racial 
and  industrial  injustice. 

Wage  Oommlssion,  BaHroad — (1918,  pp. 
65-827)  On  January  18,  1918,  pursuant  to 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  proclamation  of  December  26, 

1917,  a  Railroad  Wage  Oommission  was 
appointed.  The  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general  investi- 
gation of  the  compensation  of  persons  in 
tho  railroad  service;  the  relation  of  rail- 
road wages  to  wages  in  other  industries; 
the  conditions  respecting  wages  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  spe- 
cial emergency  respecting  wages  which  ex- 
ists owing  to  the  war  relation  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  railroad  labor.  The  com* 
mission  commenced  a  series  of  hearings  in 
th«»  Interior  Building,  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
on  January  28,  1918,  with  representatives  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  as  tho 
initial  part  of  the  proceedings.  All  classes 
of  railroai  labor  were  eventually  heard,  and 
the  hearings  occupied  n  period  of  more 
than  two  months.  The  commission  made 
a  report  to  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads  on    April   80,    1918.   and   on    May    2.5. 

1918,  Director  General  McAdoo  issued  Gen- 
eral Order.  No.  27,  fixing  the  wages  of 
railroad  employes.  The  order  applies  to 
the  employes  of  164  railroads  named  in  the 
order,  and,  in  addition,  to  such  road",  "all 
terminal,  union  station,  and  switching  com- 
panies, all  or  a  majority  of  who^e  stock  is 
owned  by  railroads  named."  The  order 
states  further  that  such  other  railroads  as 
ms"*'  be  retained  in  Federal  control  on  Jnly 
1.  1918.  will  be  added  to  the  list,  and  that 
the  Pullman  Co.,  whose  status  is  now  being 
considered,    will    also    be    added    if    decision 


shall  be  reached  to  retain  the  PollaAa  Go 
under  Federal  control.  The  additional  Arti- 
cles which  deal  with  general  prineiplai  of 
policy  and  administration  are:  Rulea  Gov- 
eruing  Conditions  of  Employment — ^Baaie 
Eight-Hour  Day— The  principle  of  the  basic 
eight-hour  day  is  hereby  recognised.  Where 
employea  are  paid  upon  a  daily  or  monthly 
basis,  the  new  compensation  horein  estab- 
lished will  apply  to  the  number  of  hours 
which  have  heretofore  constituted  the  actual 
day  s  work.  For  example,  where  an  actual 
day  s  work  has  been  10  hours,  the  new  oom- 
ponsation  will  cover  the  6  basic  bourt  and 
2  hours  overtime.  Additional  overtime  will 
be  paid  pro  rata.  Pay  for  Overtime— This 
order  shall  not  affect  any  existing  agree- 
ments or  practices  for  the  payment  of  higher 
rates  of  pay  for  time  worked  in  exoesa  of 
any  standard  day.  Time  worked  in  excess 
of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  hereby  estab- 
lished will,  when  there  ib  no  existing  agree- 
wont  or  practice  more  favorable  to  the 
employe,  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata  baaia.  as 
indicated  in  section  (a;  of  this  article. 
No  Reduction  in  Total  Increase— Pendinc 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  RaUroad 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  hereinafter 
provided  for,  no  reductior  in  the  actual 
hours  cci'stituting  a  day's  work  shall  oper- 
ate to  deprive  any  emplove,  paid  by  the  day 
or  month,  of  the  total  increaao  in  nay 
granted  him  by  this  order. 

Payments  for  Back  Time — Each  railroad 
will  in  payments  made  to  employea  on  and 
after  June  1,  1918.  include  these  increaaee 
therein.       As     promptly     as     possible,     the 

??PP"*.  *^*  ^^  ^"^^  P»y  ^«>™  January  1, 
1918,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
this  order,  will  be  computed  and  payment 
made  to  employes  separately  from  tae  ragn- 
jar  monthly  payment.*,  so  that  employaa  will 
know  the  exact  amount  of  these  back  pay- 
ments. Recognizing  the  clerical  work  nec- 
essary to  make  these  computations  for  back 
pay  and  the  probable  delay  before  the  entire 
period  can  be  covered,  each  month,  baslB- 
ning  with  January,  ahall  be  compuiad  as 
soon  as  practicable  and,  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, payment  shall  be  made. 

Emplovment  of  Women — ^When  woman  are 
employed,  their  working  conditions  moat  be 
healthful  and  fitted  to  their  needs.  The  laws 
enacted  for  the  government  of  their  employ- 
ment must  be  observed  and  their  pay,  when 
they  do  the  same  class  of  work  as  men,  ahall 
be  the  same  as  that  of  men. 

Colored  Firemen,  Trainmen  and  Switch- 
men— Effective  June  1,  1918,  colored  man 
employed  as  firemen,  trainmen  and  switch- 
men shall  be  paid  the  same  rates  of  wages 
as  are  paid  white  men  in  the  aame  capac- 
ities. Back  pay  for  period  January  1,  1918, 
to  May  81.  1918,  will  be  based  only  upon 
the  increases  provided  in  Article  11  of  this 
order  for  such  positions.  Back  payments 
will  not  apply  to  the  further  increaaed  rate 
made  effective  by  this  article.  Board  of 
Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditloni — 
Tliere  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of  Railroad 
\\'ages  and  Working  Conditions  which  shall 
at  once  establish  an  ofRce  at  Waahlngton. 
D.  C,  and  meet  for  organisation  and  elect 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  one  of  whom 
shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  board.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  hear  and 
investigate  matters  presented  by  railroad 
employes    or  their  representatives   affecting: 
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Ifieqaalities  as  to  wagea  and  working  condi- 
tions whether  aa  to  Indiyidnal  employee  or 
claaaea  of  employes;  conditions  arising  from 
competition  with  employea  in  other  indns- 
tries;  roles  and  working  oonditiona  for  the 
aeveral  claaaes  of  employea,  either  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  for  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  board  shall  also  hear 
and  investigate  other  matters  affecting 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  re- 
'wred  to  it  by  the  Director  General.  It 
ahall  be  solely  an  advisory  body  and  shall 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Director 
General  for  his  determination. 

Interpretations  of  This  Order — Railway 
BoKTd  of  Adjustment  No.  1  is  authorized  by 
Article  9  of  General  Order  No.  18  to  per- 
form the  following  duty:  "Wages  and  hours, 
when  fixed  by  the  Director  General,  shall 
oe  incorporated  into  existing  agreements  on 
the  several  railroads,  and  should  differences 
arise  between  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployes of  any  of  the  railroads  as  to  such 
ircorporation,  such  questions  of  difference 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Railway  Board  of 
Adjustment  No.  1,  when  properly  presented, 
subject  always  to  review  by  the  Director 
General."  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
other  questions  arising  as  to  the  intent  or 
application  of  this  order  in  respect  to  the 
classes  of  employes  within  the  scope  of 
Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1,  shall 
be  submitted  to  such  board,  which  board 
shall  investigate  and  report  its  recommends- 
*»«»;  to  the  Director  General.  Similar  au- 
thority may  be  conferred  on  any  additional 
Rsilway  Board  of  Adjustment  hereafter  cre- 
ated. Decisions  shall  not  be  rendered  by 
such  boards  until  after  approval  by  the 
Director  General.  Prior  to  the  creation  of 
additional  Railway  Boarda  of  Adjustment  to 
deal  with  questions  aa  to  the  intent  or  ap- 
plication of  this  order  as  it  affeets  any 
other  class  of  employes,  such  questions,  with 
respect  to  such  employes,  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
United  States  Railroad  Administration 
Washington,  D.  0.  ■•mwon. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing orders  issued  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  Is  Order  No.  8.  dated  February 
21.  1918.  Section  5  of  that  order  reada  as 
follows:  "No  discrimination  will  be  made 
in  the  employment,  retention,  or  conditions 
of  employment  of  employes  because  of  mem- 
bership or  nonmembenhip  in  labor  organi- 
sations. The  government  now  being  in  con- 
trol of  the  railroads,  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  various  companies  no  longer 
serve  a  private  interest.  All  now  serve  the 
government  and  the  public  interest  only.  I 
wsnt  the  officers  and  employes  to  get  the 
spirit  of  this  new  era.  Supreme  devotion 
to  country,  an  invincible  determination  to 
perform  the  imperative  duties  of  the  hour 
while  the  life  of  the  nation  is  imporilled  by 
war,  must  obliterate  old  enmities  and  make 
friends  and  comrades  of  us  all.  There  must 
be  cooperation,  not  antagonism;  confidence, 
not  suspicion;  mutual  helpfulness,  not 
grudging  performance:  just  considerstion, 
pot  arbitrary  disregard  of  each  other's 
rights  and  feelings;  a  fine  discipline  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  sympathy:  snd  an 
earnest  desire  to  serve  the  great  public 
faithfully  and  efficiently.  This  is  the  new 
apirit  and  purpose  that  must  pervade  every 
part    and    branch    of    the    national  railroad 


service.  America's  safety,  America's  ideals. 
America's  rights  are  at  stake.  Demooracy 
and  liberty  throughout  the  world  depend 
upon  America's  valor,  America's  atrengtb, 
America's  fighting  power.  We  can  win  and 
save  the  wond  from  despotism '  and  bondi^ge 
only  if  we  pull  together.  We  can  not  pull 
apart  without  ditching  thn  train.  Let  ua 
go  forward  with  unshakable  purpose  to  do 
our  part  superlatively.  Then  we  shall  save 
America,  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  world, 
and  gain  for  ourselves  the  coveted  distinc- 
tion and  just  reward  of  patriotic  aerviee 
nobly  done." 

Boards  of  Adjustment — ^For  the  pnriMse 
of  adjusting  disputes  between  employes  and 
railroads  not  directly  connected  with  wage 
rates  and  hours  of  service,  Boarda  of  Ad- 
justment arc  being  formed  and  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  regional  dl- 
rector;*,  rcprescMing  the  railroids  in  thiitr 
respective  regions,  and  the  chief  execittivea 
of  the  railroad  urothcrhoods,  and  this  w.'l 
be  kiiown  ss  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1. 
Adjustment  Board  No.  2  ia  now  in  procoas 
of  formation,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
board  will  adjust  matters  concerning  the 
railroad  ahop  trades,  including  electrical 
wor?<ers.  Adjnsttnent  Board  No.  8  is  in  the 
process  of  formation,  and  this  board  will 
have  representatives  from  the  Telegraplien, 
Clerks,  Maintenance  of  Way  l&nployes. 
Switchmen,  and  Signal  Maintainers.  The 
three  boarda  of  adjustment  will  cover  all 
the  regular  labor  organizations  conueeted 
with  the  railroad  aerviee.  The  Railroad 
Wage  Commission,  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing, after  filing  its  report  with  the  Director 
General   had   completed    its    labor. 

War  and  Its  Oanaas — (1916,  p.  884)  We 
reaffirm  the  expreaaions  and  declarationa  of 
the  conventions  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  the  ouestiona  of 
war  and  its  causes  as  follows:  Baek 
of  all  wars  of  conquest  is  the  spirit 
of  brutality,  greed  and  commercialism  and 
back  of  all  revolutionary  ware  for  redress 
of  wrongs  is  the  spirit  of  independence,  lib- 
erty, justice  and  democracy.  We  declare 
against  the  former  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  the  second  instance  we  have  no  words 
of  condemnation,  and  that  your  committee 
feels  the  A.  F.  of  L.  through  this  conven- 
tion can  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
fellow-workers  regardless  of  where  located 
and,  moreover,  those  of  our  trade  union 
movement  by  maintaining  strict  neutrality 
under  existing  circumstances.  We  again  re- 
peat and  express  that  fraternal  spirit  and 
'^orld-wide  sympathy  and  kindly  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-workers  regard- 
UsK  of  where  located  or  of  nationality. 
While  words  can  not  express  the  horror  we 
feel  over  the  terrible  conflict  now  devastat- 
ing Europe  and  by  which  so  many  human 
souls  are  being  dropped  into  the  vortex  of 
eternity,  we  express  the  judgment  that  un- 
less a  larger  measure  of  human  liberty,  jus- 
tice and  democracy  shall  come  to  the  toil- 
ing mssses.  the  frightful  fscriflcc  has  been 
and  will  be  in  vain.  Let  us  here  express 
the  hope  that,  while  regretting  the  existence 
of  the  world  war.  since  it  has  been  Inaugu- 
mted,  its  end  will  usher  in  an  era  which 
shall  witness  the  establishment  of  a  better 
understanding  of  labor's  viewpoint  and  bet- 
ter economic,  social  and  TK>litical  conditions 
for   all   the   workers,    and   finally   that    from 
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the  Ashes  of  destruction  and  the  carnage  of 
conflict  there  shall  be  merged  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  courage  and  the  determination  upon 
the  part  of  Ubor  to  obtain  and  hold  a  fuller 
democracy  ^vhich  shall  safeguard,  protect 
and  advance  the  liberties  and  material  in- 
terests of  the  mi.ose^.  While  ciyilization  has 
wandered  far  from  the  ideaU  of  humanitjr 
and  a  brataliiing  madness  w  temporarily 
eutbrone'i  in  this  war,  we  are  neither  pessi- 
mists nor  necessarily  pacifists.  We  express 
the  judgment  that  first  the  war  cannot  and 
will  not  crash  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
actirities  of  organized  labor,  and  that  sec- 
ondly the  trade  union  movement  will  be  a 
potential  force  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining more  permanent  peace  upon  a  foun- 
dation which  will  maintain  greater  justice 
and  human  liberty  and  flnaliy  stand  as  a 
bulwark  of  strength  against  wars  of  con- 
quest waged  in  the  interest  of  commercial- 
ism, kings,  potentates  and  an  oligarchy  of 
arrogant  autocracy  grounded  upon  finance 
and  commercialism. 

War  and  Labor — ^Flnt  Things  Flnt — 
(1918,  pp.  124-832)  Executive  Council  re- 
ported: **With  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  on  April  6,  1917,  tho  legislative 
duties  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  been  enormously  increased.  A  great 
mass  of  l«(gislation  has  been  introduced, 
most  of  which  required  careful  acratiny  in 
order  that  the  interests  of  labor  might  bo 
adequately  protected  from  the  passage  of 
any  legislation  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  organisations  of  labor.  We  are  living 
in  stress  and  storm.  Times  are  abnormal. 
The  character  of  considerable  legislation  in- 
troduced, if  enacted  into  law,  would  se- 
riously invade  the  normal  and  natural  rights 
of  the  working  people  of  the  country.  To 
perform  this  service  has  required  constant 
attention  and  incessant  endeavor  to  protect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  workers. 
The  observations  are  here  made  with  a 
\iew  to  suggesting  that  while  this  country 
is  engaged  in  the  present  conflict  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  more  particularly  to  great 
and  fundamental  issues.  While  we  appre- 
ciate that  t^ere  are  many  needed  legisla- 
tive reforms,  yet  it  is  more  essential  that 
the  Federation  direct  its  attention  and  ac- 
tivities to  fundamentals.  Therefore,  with 
that  in  mind,  it  is  confident  in  its  hope  that 
the  delegates  to  this  convention  will  appre- 
ciote  the  situation  and  give  material  assist- 
ance in  carrying  the  suggestions  into  effect," 

Convention  declared:  "Ofllcials  of  affili- 
ated unions  should  keep  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  first  attention  and  ronsidera- 
tier,  to  the  fundamentals  involved  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  give 
such  assistance  as  is  possible  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  its  efforts  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  labor,  even  if  thiR 
should  involve  the  temporary  setting  aside 
of  minor  matters  which  would  ordiniirily 
receive  their  attention." 

War  Finance  Corporation — (1918.  pp.  109 
3r>l)  Executive  Council  instructed  to  study 
the  war  finance  corporation  law.  which  pro 
vides  for  credits  for  enteri)rise8  in  the 
United  States  necessary  or  contributory  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  capital  stock  is  $300,000,000. 
all  of  which  is  subscribed  by  the  United 
States.      The   corporation   is    empowered    and 


authorised  to  make  advances  iu>on  stipulated 
terms  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  periodi 
not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  reapectivs 
dates  of  such  advances,  to  any  bank,  banker, 
or  trust  company  m  the  United  States  whiek 
slisll  have  made  after  April  6.  1917,  aod 
which  shall  have  outstanding  any  loan  or 
loans  to  any  person,  flrm,  corporation,  or 
association,  conducting  an  established  and 
going  muainess  in  the  United  States,  whose 
operations  shall  be  necesaary  or  contriba- 
tory  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  aad 
evidenced  by  a  note  or  notes,  but  no  sock 
advance  shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  tht 
face  value  of  such  loan  or  loans.  Moncj 
is  also  to  be  advanced  to  corporatiiyns  oa 
their  bond  holdings  and  other  obligations. 
.Ml  advances  made  are  to  be  coTerod  by 
promissory  note  or  notes  and  secured  hj 
notes,  bonds  or  other  obligations.  The  rats 
of  interest  charged  on  any  advance  is  to 
be  not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  annum  la 
excess  of  the  rate  of  discount  for  ninetr 
day  commercial  paper  prevallini:  at  the  tisn* 
of  such  advance  at  the  federal  reserre  bank 
of  the  district  in  which  the  borrowing  in* 
stitution  is  located;  but  such  rate  of  ia 
terept  shall  in  no  case"  he  greater  than  ths 
average  rate  receivable  by  the  borrowiBg 
institution  on  its  loans  and  inTeatmests 
mcde  during  the  six  months  prior  to  tke 
date  of  advance,  except  that  where  tht 
average  rate  so  receivable  by  the  borrowicf 
iustitation  is  less  than  such  rate  of  diseoual 
for  ninety-dsy  commercial  paper.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  such  advance  shall  be  eqasl 
to  such  rate  of  discount,  while  the  war 
Finance  Corporation  always  retnina  th* 
power  to  secure  additional  security  at  any 
time.  In  addition  to  the  powers  already 
stated,  the  law  provides  for  the  creatios  ' 
of  a  **Cspital  Tsaues  Committee."  ronaist- 
ing  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  b; 
the  President,  whose  prescribed  duties  art 
to  investigate,  pass  upon  and  deteraaiat 
whether  it  is  compatible  with  tho  national 
interest  that  there  should  be  sold  or  offerrf 
for  sale  or  for  aubscription  any  Inane,  or 
any  part  of  any  iaane,  of  aecnritiea  here- 
after issued  by  any  person,  flrm,  coTporatios 
or  association,  the  total  or  agsregate  psf 
or  face  value  of  which  iasne  and  any  otsff 
securities  issued   by  the  same   person. 


corporation,  or  associatipn  since  the  psisif* 
of  this  act  is  in  excess  of  $100,000]  u 
other  words,  this  law  is  a  ■OTemmeatal 
financing  plan  designed  to  place  In  the  haaii 
of  the  government  the  control  of  the  flaaa- 
cial  operations  of  the  country.  This  has 
been  deemed  essential  for  the  reason  tkit 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  raat  aunis  sf 
money  must  be  raised  to  meet  the  trootts 
(lous  expenditure  made  necesssry  in  csrrr 
ing  out  the  war  activities  of  the    natioa. 

War  Labor  Board — (1918.  p.  57)  The  m- 
tablishment  of  agencies  and  polieiea  for  the 
jr(«neral  fleld  of  production  ox  mnnltions  aai 
war  supplies  has  been  considered  as  a  whole 
The  thought  was  that  there  oucht  to  be  • 
national  war  labor  policy,  and  the  agenry 
charged  with  the  administration  of  tkit 
pclicy  ought  to  be  in  close  cooperation  wHk 
the  persons  or  agencies  responalble  for  pro- 
duction. The  outstanding  problems  wttk 
which  the  national  labor  policy  would  havi 
to  deal  wore  housing,  distribution  and  alle- 
cation  of  workers,  standards  of  work  aal 
agencies    for    adjusting    industrial     dispoKi' 
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After  mtcny  oonferenc^  the  matter  was 
t»kon  up  with  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
with  the  Coancil  of  National  Defense,  which 
body  made  recommendations  to  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States.  This  program 
was  approved  by  the  President,  who  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  under* 
talce  its  administration  and  to  provide  for 
this  purpose   the   following  agencies: 

1.  A  means  of  famishing  an  adequate 
and  stable  supply  of  labor  to  war  Indus-' 
tries.     This  will   include: 

(a)  A  satisfactory  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  method  and  adminis- 
tration of  training  of  workers. 

(c)  An  agency  for  determining  prior- 
ities of  labor  demand. 

(d)  Agencies  for  dilution  of  skilled  la- 
bor as   and  when   needed. 

2.  Machinery  which  will  provide  for  th« 
immediate  and  equitable  iMiJllistment  ot 
disputes  in  accordance  with  principles  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  labor  and  capital 
and  without  stoppage  of  work.  Such  ma- 
chinery would  deal  with  demands  con- 
cerning wages,  hours,  shop  conditions,  etc. 

3.  Machinery  for  safeguarding  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  the  production  of  war 
essentials.  This  is  to  include  industrial 
hygiene,  safety,  women  and  child  labor, 
etc. 

4.  Machinery  for  safeguarding  condi- 
tions of  living,  including  housing,  trans- 
portation,   etc. 

5.  Fact-gathering  body  to  assemble  and 
present  data,  collected  through  various 
existing  governmental  agencies  or  bv  in- 
dependent research,  to  furnish  ^he  infor- 
mation necessary  for  effective  executive 
action. 

6.  Information  and  Education  Division 
which  has  the  functions  of  developing 
sound  public  sentiment,  securing  an  ex- 
change of  information  betmeen  depart* 
ments  of  labor  administration  and  pro* 
motion  in  industrial  plants  of  local  ma 
chinery  helpTuT  in  carrying  out  the 
national  labor  program. 

Secretary  Wilson  then  ap;>ointed  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  assist  him  to  plai* 
the  machinery  that  wonld  make  the  program 
effective.  After  this  commission  made  its 
report  to  Secretary  Wilson,  he  submitted  to 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  estimates  of 
funds  neceMsry  to  carry  out  the  work  with 
which  the  Labor  Department  had  been 
charged.      The    necessary    appropriation    re* 

Saested  w.is  about  three  and  one-half  mil- 
ons.  Although  the  reed  for  a  central  laboi 
policy  and  proper  administrative  agencies 
was  imperative.  Congress  has  been  very 
slow  in  appreciating  the  need  for  appro- 
priating the  necessary  money.  In  order  to 
formulate  economic  principles  as  the  basis 
of  relations  between  employers  and  employes 
a  National  War  Labor  Conference  Board  wak 
cieated.  This  board  consisted  of  five  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  five 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
(employers'  associations).  Each  of  these 
groups  selected  a  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  also  served  as  chairman  on  alter- 
nate days.  This  board,  after  several  weeks' 
conference,  made  this  report :  The  joint  com- 
mission    of     employers     snd     employes     ap- 


pointed to  aid  in  suggesting  a  national  labor 
program  during  the  year  submits  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  That  there  be  created,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  a  National  War  Labor 
Board  of  the  same  number  and  to  be 
selected  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  agencies  as  the  commission  making 
this   recommendation. 

(b)  That  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the   National    Board    shall    be    as    follows: 

1.  To  bring  about  a  settlement,  by  me- 
diation and  conciliation  of  every  contro- 
versy arising  between  employers  and 
workers  in  the  field  of  production  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  conduct  of  the 
war. 

2.  To  do  the  same  thing  in  similar  con- 
troversies in  other  fields  of  national  ac- 
tivity, delays  and  obstructions  in  which 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Board, 
affect    detrimentally   such    production. 

3.  To  provide  such  machinery  by  direct 
appointment  or  otherwise,  for  selection  of 
committees  or  boards  to  sit  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  country  where  controversies 
arise,  to  secure  settlement  by  local  me- 
diation and  conciliation* 

4.  To  summon  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy for  hearing  and  action  by  the 
National  Board  in  case  of  failure  to  se- 
cure settlement  by  local  mediation  and 
conciliation. 

(c)  If  the  sincere  and  determined  effort 
-  of  the   National  Board  shall   fail  to   bring 

about  .  a  voluntary  settlement,  and  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  unable 
unanimously  to  agree  upon  a  decision, 
then  and  in  that  case  and  only  as  a  last 
resort,  an  umpire  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  the  next  paragraph  shall 
hear  and  finally  decide  the  oontroveny 
under  simple  rules  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Board. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  National 
Board  shall  choose  the  umpire  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Failing  such  choice,  the 
name  of  the  umpire  shall  be  drawn  by  lot 
from  a  list  of  ten  suitable  and  disinter- 
ested persons  to  be  nominated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  National  Board  shall  hold  Its 
regular  meetings  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, with  power  to  meet  at  any  other 
place  convenient  for  the  board  and  the 
occasion. 

(f)  The  National  Board  may  alter  its 
methods  and  practice. in  settlement  of  con- 
troversies hereunder  from  time  to  time  as 
experience   may   suggest. 

(g)  The  National  Board  shall  refuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  controversy  between 
employer  and  workers  in  any  field  of  in- 
dustrial or  other  activity  where  there  is 
by  agreement  or  federal  law  a  means  of 
settlement  which  has  not  been  invoked. 

(h)  The  place  of  each  member  of  the 
National  Board  unavoidably  detained  from 
attending  one  or  more  of  its  sessions  may 
be  filled  by  a  substitute  to  be  named  by 
such  member  as  his  regular  substitute. 
The  substitute  shall  have  the  same  repre- 
sentative character  as  his  principal. 

(i)  The  National  Board  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  and  to  ere- 
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ate  snch  other  clerical  organization  under 
it  as  may  be  in  its  judgment  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(j)  The  National  Board  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  authority  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  department  in 
its  work  of  conciliation  and  mediation. 

(k)  The  action  of  the  National  Board 
may  be  invoked  in  respect  to  controversies 
within  its  jurisdiction,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  by  either  side  in  a  contro- 
versy or  its  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive. The  board,  after  summary  consider- 
ation, may  refuse  further  hearing  if  the 
case  is  not  of  such  character  or  impor- 
tance to  justify  it. 

(1)  In  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  its  own  members  to  act  for  the  board 
in  general  or  local  matters,  and  in  the 
creation  of  local  committees,  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workers  shall  be  equally  rep- 
resented. 

(m)  The  representatives  of  the  publi.-* 
in  the  board  shall  preside  alternately  at 
successive  sessions  of  the  board  or  as 
agreed  upon. 

(n)  The  board  in  its  mediating  and 
conciliatory  action,  and  the  umpire  in  his 
consideration  of  a  controversy,  shall  be 
governed  by   the   following  principles: 

Right  to  Organize — 1.  The  right  of 
workers  to  organize  m  trade  unions  and 
to  bargain  collectively,  through  cnosen 
representatives,  fs  recognised  and  af- 
firmed. This  right  shall  not  be  denied, 
abridged  or  interfered  with  by  the  em- 
ployers in  any  manner  whatsoever.  2. 
The  right  of  employers  to  organize  in  as- 
sociations of  groups  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, through  chosen  representatives, 
is  recognized  and  affirmed.  This  right 
shall  not  be  denied,  abridged  or  inter- 
fered with  by  the  workers  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  8.  Employers  should  not  din- 
charge  workers  for  membership  in  trade 
unions,  nor  for  legitimate  trade  union  ac- 
tivities. 4.  The  workers.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  organize,  shall  not  use 
coercive  measures  of  any  kind  to  induce 
persons  to  join  their  organizations,  nor 
to  induce  employers  to  bargain  or  deal 
therewith. 

Existing  Conditions — 1.  In  establish- 
ments whore  the  union  shop  exists  the 
same  shall  continue  and  the  union  stand- 
ards as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  shall  be  main- 
tained. 2.  In  establishments  where  union 
and  non-union  men  and  women  now  work 
together,  and  the  employer  meets  only 
with  employes  or  representatives  enga^d 
in  said  establishments,  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
grievance.  This  declaration,  however,  is 
not  intended  in  any  manner  to  deny  the 
right,  or  discourage  the  practice  of  the 
formation  of  labor  unions,  or  the  joining 
of  the  same  by  the  workers  in  said  estab- 
lishments, as  guaranteed  in  the  last  para- 
graph, nor  to  prevent  the  War  Labor 
Board  from  urging,  or  any  umpire  from 
granting,  under  the  machinery  herein  pro- 
vided, improvement  of  their  situation  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
other  conditions,  as  shall  be  found  desir- 
able from  time  to  time.  3.  Established 
safeguards  and  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
shall  not  be  relaxed. 


Women  in  Industry — If  it  shall  become 
necessary  to  employ  women  on  work  or- 
dinarily performed  by  men,  they  must  be 
allowed  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
must  not  be  allotted  tasks  disproiM>rtion- 
ate  to  their  strength. 

Hours  of  Labor — The  basic  eiflrht-hour 
day  is  recogn^ized  as  applying  in  idl  caseh 
in  which  existing  law  requires  it.  In  all 
other  eases  the  question  of  hours  of  la 
bor  shall  be  settled  with  due  re^rd  to 
governmental  necessities  and  the  welfare, 
health  and  proper  comfort  of  the  workers. 

Maximum  Production — ^The  maximum 
production  of  all  war  industries  should 
be  maintained  and  methods  of  work  and 
operation  on  the  part  of  employers  or 
workers  which  operate  to  delay  or  limit 
production,  or  which  have  a  tendency  to 
artificially  increase  the  cost  thereof,  should 
be  discouraged. 

Mobilisation  of  Labor — For  the  purpwose 
of  mobilising  the  labor  supply  with  a  view 
to  its  rapid  and  effective  distribution,  a 
permanent  list  of  the  number  of  skilled 
and   other  workers   available   in    different 

garts  of  the  nation  shall  be  kept  on  file 
y  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  infonna* 
tion  to  be  constantly  furnished:  1.  By  the 
trade  unions.  2.  By  state  employment  bu- 
reaus and  federal  agencies  of  like  charac- 
ter. 3.  By  the  managers  and  operators 
of  industrial  establishments  throughout 
the  country.  These  agencies  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  as  necessity  demands. 

Custom  of  Localities — ^n  fixing  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  regard 
should  always  be  had  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards, wage  scales,  and  other  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  localities  affected. 

The  Living  Wage — 1.  The  right   of  all 
workers,   including  common  laborers,  to  a 
living  wage  is  hereby  declared.     2.  In  fix- 
ing wages,  minimum  rates  of  pay  shall  be 
established  which  will  insure  the  subsist- 
ence   of    the    worker    and    his    family    in 
health  and  reasonable  comfort. 
This  report   was   submitted  to   the   Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  sugges- 
tion   that    the    President    make    it    effective 
through     executive     proclamation.       In     the 
meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  Labor  communi- 
cated  with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the   National   Industrial  Conference 
Board   as  to   the  personnel  of   the   National 
War  Labor  Board.     li  was  agreed  that  those 
constituting    the    Conference    Board    should 
become   the   permanent   board.     On    April   8 
the    President    issued    the    following   procla- 
mation: 

"Now,  therefore,  I.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  approve  and  affirm  the  said 
appointments  and  make  due  proclamation 
thereof  and  of  the  following  for  the  in- 
formation and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 
The  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  shall  be:  To 
settle  by  mediation  and  conciliation  con- 
troversies arising  between  employers  and 
workers  in  fields  of  production  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war,  or 
in  other  fields  of  national  activity,  delays 
and  obstructions  in  which  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Board,  affect  det- 
rimentally such  production;  to  provide, 
by  direct  appointment,  or  othforwise,  for 
committees    or    boards    to    sit    in    various 
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parts  of  (he  country  where  controvenies 
arise  and  seenre  settlement  by  local  me- 
diation and  conciliation;  and  to  summon 
the  parties  to  controversies  for  hearing 
and  action  by  the  National  Board  in 
event  of  failure  to  secure  settlement  by 
mediation  and  conciliation.  The  princi- 
ples to  be  observed  and  the  methods  to 
be  followed  by  the  National  Board  in  ex- 
ercising such  powers  and  functions  and 
performing  such  duties  shall  be  those 
specified  in  the  said  report  of  the  War 
Labor  Conference  Board  dated  March  29, 
1918,  a  complete  copy  of  whieh  is  here- 
unto appended.  The  National  Board  shall 
refuse  to  take  cognisance  of  a  controversy 
between  employer  and  workers  in  any  field 
of  industrial  or  other  activity  where  there 
is  by  agreement  or  federal  law  a  means 
of  settlement  which  has  not  been  invoked. 
And  I  do  hereby  urge  upon  all  employers 
and  employes  within  the  United  States 
the  necessity  of  utilising  the  means  and 
methods  thus  provided  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  industrial  disputes,  and  request  that 
during  the  pendency  of  mediation  or  ar- 
bitration tlurough  the  said  means  and 
methods,  there  shall  be  no  discontinuance 
of  industrial  operations  which  would  re- 
sult in  curtailment  of  the  production  of 
war  necessities." 

WftTk  Sesponslbm^  for— (1914,  p.  478) 
Rejected:  "We  hold  the  present  awful 
stxuggle  to  be  too  fundamental  to  be  blamed 
on  any  particular  government  or  people  and 
too  great  for  prejudice  and  anger."  Also: 
"That  we  warn  our  fellow-toilers  against 
any  international  police  force." 

War  Work,  Arold  Intorrnptloii  of — (1918. 
pp.  85-880)  A  crisis  in  world  affairs  has 
been  reached.  The  battle  lines  of  our  allies 
in  France  are  menaced  by  the  forces  that 
represent  autocratic  government.  Each  day 
and  hour  of  the  coming  months  will  hold  in 
a  fateful  balance  the  destiny  of  the  govern- 
ments and  the  peoples  representing  the 
ideals  which  bring  into  being  and  maintain 
governments  directed  by  the  peoples  them- 
selves. America  was  drawn  into  this  world 
war  by  the  challenge  of  those  autocratic 
forces  which  enthrone  might  as  their  chief 
aim.  With  the  growth  of  achievements  of 
our  Republic,  this  nation  has  stood  as  a 
beacon  light  to  all  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Our  institutions  have  radiated 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe  concepts 
of  a  government  guided  and  maintained  by 
the  will  of  its  people.  It  Is  a  staggering 
thought  to  contemplate  world  dominion  of 
autocracy  and  the  destruction  of  opportuni- 
ties we  now  enjoy  and  for  which  we  have 
no  valiantly  contended.  As  a  people  Im- 
bued with  the  highest  ideals  of  fustics,  the 
fact  that  the  allied  armies  have  their  backs 
to  the  wall  fighting  the  minions  of  autoc- 
racy, makes  the  present  moment  assume  a 
ragged  and  dangerous  front  and  moves  us  to 
the  solemn  duty  of  self-examination,  to  de- 
termine whether  we  are  doing  our  full  part. 
That  grievous  industrial  wrongs  still  exist 
no  one  can  deny.  The  agency  that  han 
fought  wrong,  that  has  lifted  men  and 
women  up  to  higher  planes  of  life  and  work, 
that  has  stood  between  the  oppressed  and 
the  oppressors,  is  the  organised  labor  move- 
ment. It  has  accomplished  this  constructive 
remedial  work  through  organised  economic 
powvr.    Use  of  our  economic  power  has  been 


tempered  with  such  warmth  of  idealism  that 
we  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  in  places  of  responsibility  and  author- 
ity The  present  administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Wilson,  who  has  in- 
terpreted by  word  and  act  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  humanity  in  a  way  that 
has  made  him  the  spokesman  for  world 
democracy,  has  recognised  that  only  through 
labor  has  it  been  possible  to  fight  this  world 
war.  The  government  has  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  organized  labor  and  has  pro- 
vided agencies  for  dealing  with  problems 
that  arise  in  production  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment and  workers  are  partners.  Con- 
tinuous, full-power  production  depends  upon 
the  morale  of  the  workers;  that,  in  turn, 
is  dependent  upon  a  sense  of  juatice.  The 
workers  in  war  production  are  practieally  a 
part  of  the  fighting  forces,  the  Axmy  and 
Nnvy.  They  can  not  slop  work  without 
interfering  with  the  whole  program.  The 
whole  campaign  from  production  to  where 
munitions  are  used  in  the  field  must  be  so 
precise,  so  well  articulated,  that  nothing 
shall  interfere  with  any  forward  movement 
if  we  are  to  check  and  defeat  the  best  or- 
ganised war  machine  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  No  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
shops  or  on  the  field  not  in  harmony  with 
the  punoses  of  the  war.  Organised  labor, 
susceptible  to  every  impulse  and  stimulus 
of  right,  must  recognise  in  its  Impartial  and 
exacting  judgment  that  the  hour  has  struck 
for  it  to  emphasise  and  declare  its  purpose 
and  attitude  anew  and  to  help  meet  the 
overpowering  force  of  circumstances  and  ne- 
cessities which  confront  our  nation.  Organ- 
ised labor,  true  to  its  traditions,  has  prof- 
fered itS'  full  and  comprehensive  support  to 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  and  it  will  not  now 
be  paralysed  by  infirmity  of  purpose  or  ac- 
tion. The  pressing  need  at  this  moment  of 
imminent  peril  is  that  ships  be  provided 
whereby  American  soldiers,  food,  and  muni- 
tions can  be  transported  to  reenforee  the 
American  Army  already  fighting  with  the 
soldiers  of  France  and  England.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  accomplished  there  must 
be  full  cooperation  and  earnestness  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  We  advise  the  or- 
ganised labor  movement  that  in  this  crisis 
it  must  prove  its  loyalty  to  our  Republic 
and  to  our  fellow-men.  and  demonstrate  its 
capacity  to  deal  with  big  problems  and  big 
needs  In  a  constructive  manner.  Doeply  im- 
pressed by  the  events  upon  the  western  bat- 
tle fronts,  we  are  constrained  to  place  before 
our  fellow- workmen  a  definite  C9urse  of  ac- 
tion. Yielding  to  no  one  in  our  determina- 
tion to  maintain  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country  the  right  to  work  or  not,  to 
work  for  a  reason  or  for  no  reason,  yet  at 
a  time  when  the  destiny  of  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  world  are  trembling  in 
the  balance  (and  still  holding  sacred  the 
pHrciples  of  the  rights  enunciated)  we  can 
well  afford  to  waive  their  exercise  in  a  pa- 
triotic desire  that  the  Issues  of  this  war 
may  result  in  a  successful  termination.  In 
several  departments  charged  with  war  pro- 
duction, agencies  have  already  been  estab- 
lished to  adjust  labor  difficulties  as  they 
arise.  These  agencies  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  larger  program,  national  In 
scope,  which  has  just  been  made  effective 
by  executive  order.  In  accord  with  this 
plan,  aganeles  will  be  established  in  all  war 
prodnction    which    will    maintain    the    rights 
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of  workers  and  at  the  same  time  make  pos- 
sible continuous  production.  Workers,  re- 
scxving  the  right  to  strike,  should  submit  all 
differences  to  these  agencies  and  in  every 
way  seek  to  adjust  difficulties  without  ces- 
sation of  work.  No  strike  should  be  in- 
augurated which  can  not  be  justified  to  the 
man  risking  his  life  on  the  firing  line  in 
France.  An  equal  responsibility  and  duty 
devolves  on  employers  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  maintain  continuous 
production.  As  the  best  surety  for  this 
purpose  wc  urge  all  employers  to  endeavor 
to  adjust  all  grievances  of  employes,  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  equitable,  humanitarian 
conditions  of  work.  The  workers  of  Amer- 
ica wish  to  cooperate  in  winning  this  war. 
They  can  do  so  with  unreserved  ability  and 
spirit  if  they  go  to  their  work  with  the  sense 
of  justice  and  rights  respected.  Employers, 
inaugurate  no  industry  policy  which  can  not 
be  justified  to  the  man  risking  his  life  on 
the  firing  line.  The  American  soldiers  on 
the  battle  line  must  pay  in  large  numbers 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  which  must  exercise 
a  dominating  and  inspiring  influence  upon 
the  people  of  this  nation.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  organized  American  workmen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  necessary 
accoutrements  of  war  shall  be  found  un- 
willing to  make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of 
them  in  this  hour.  Conscious  that  unfair 
and  unjust  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  our 
movement,  we  can  not  escape  the  thought 
that  unless  we  do  our  full  duty  and  make  a 
sacriflce  commensurate  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  these  criticisms  may  be 
pregnant  with  a  lesson  of  deepest  import. 
We  must  either  voluntarily  meet  this  great 
world  need  and  crisis  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
e\ery  industrial  decision  iir.d  action,  or  else 
we  shall  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  free  men.  and  a  strong  force 
will  interpose  to  compel  us  to  render  the 
necessary  service.  If  we  voluntarily  waive 
our  rights  to  strike  in  this  hour  of  dire 
necessity,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
stigmatize  our  movement  as  unresponsive 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  our  appeal  for 
justice  will  take  on  redoubled  force  when 
the  terrific  conflict  shall  have  been  brought 
to  a  close.  Unsparing  industry  and  atten- 
tion, unswerving  and  unselfish  fidelity  is 
the  talisman  for  an  immense  capacity  for 
ceaseless  progress,  and  we  are  sure  that  in 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  herein  offered, 
the  American  labor  movement  will  embody 
a  prudence  and  discernment  that  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  the  profound  gratitude 
of  the  workmen  of  other  countries  engaged 
in  this  terrific  struggle.  We  urge  that  our 
movement  respond  to  the  call  (conscious 
that  the  future  is  involved  in  profound  un- 
certainty), so  that  when  the  history  of  this 
great  contest  is  written,  the  service  per- 
foimed  by  the  workmen  of  America  will  com- 
prise its  most   conspicuous   feature. 

War's  Effect  on  Workers — (19ir>.  pp.  48- 
459)  Convention  indorwod  this  roport  of 
Executive  Conrcil:  When  the  Execative 
Council  made  its  report  to  the  Vhilndelphia 
Convention,  the  European  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  several  months.  The  horrors, 
the  destruction  and  the  waste  of  wnr  wer** 
all  so  n«»w  that  they  worn  like  n  terrible 
weight    on    the    suirits    of    nil.      The    wa3»e 


of  human  life,  the  brutality  and  the  butchery 
seemed  so  horrible  as  to  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. But  the  months  that  have  paused 
have  revealed  the  tenacity  of  purpose  in- 
volved in  the  war,  the  grim  determination 
to  fight  the  struggle  to  some  definite  deci- 
sion, yet  every  day  and  every  month  of  the 
war  have  demanded  their  toll  of  human 
blood  and  human  life  and  the  suffering  of 
those  left  at  home.  The  purpose  and  the 
method  of  war  are  a  direct  reversal  of  the 
purpose  and  the  ideals  of  peace.  Human 
beings  are  merely  the  agencies  for  carrying 
on  war — they  are  the  centers  about  which 
activities  for  peace  revolve  and  for  whom 
aU  of  cizilization  and  all  of  progress  exist. 
With  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  civilized 
life  has  been  completely  revolutionised  and 
th^  affairs  of  life  have  been  put  upon  a 
war  basis.  Those  things  which  do  not  help 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  or  for  their 
own  protection  and  defense  are.  for  the 
time  being,  neglected  by  the  warring  nations. 
All  of  science,  literature,  music,  and  art  that 
do  not  have  some  direct  bearing  upon  the 
war  or  conduct  of  war  seem,  to  have  dis- 
appeared completely  from  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  are  intent  upon  destroying  the 
armies  of  the  enemy.  Out  of  sU  this  grim 
and  deadly  hostility  there  hare  grown  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  racial  prejudice  and 
bitterness  that  make  all  efforts  at  peace 
impractical  and  futile  for  the  present. 
America  has  maintained  a  policy  of  isolation 
from  entangling  alliances  and  has  kept  free 
from  the  diplomatic  jugglery  that  has  in- 
volved so  many  European  countries  in  wars. 
Our  situation  and  physiography  hsre  aided 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  our  most  earnest 
desire  since  the  beginning  of  this  European 
war  to  maintain  our  country  free  from  any 
dispute  that  would  involve  us  with  any  of 
the  warring  nations  and  so  enable  us  to 
maintain  an  impartial  attitude  that  would 
decerve  the  respect  and  the  trust  of  each 
and  every  nation.  Through  such  a  policy 
\(e  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  use  our  na- 
tional power  and  influence  to  take  adran- 
tage  of  any  opportunity  to  secure  peace  and 
to  establish  conditions  of  equity  and  Justice 
between  nations.  However,  the  economic 
ties  that  bind  together  the  nations  of  mod- 
ern civilizatieon  are  so  strong,  so  j^umerous 
and  so  interwoven,  that  the  life  and  the 
affairs  of  any  one  country  necesaarily  affect 
all  other  countries,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  nation  to  maintain  isolation.  The 
countries  of  the  world  have  intimate  inter- 
national relations.  Finances  have  interna- 
tional centers.  There  are  common  store- 
houses and  common  factories  in  all  the  na- 
tions. These  ties  can  not  be  severed  wholly 
oi*  partially  without  bringing  well-nigh  in- 
credible suffering  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  interfered  with  many  of  the  industries 
and  occupations  of  Europe.  These  peoples 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
stores  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  As  a  result,  our  for- 
eign commerce  was  completely  changed  in 
character.  The  products  that  we  sent  abroad 
had  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  new  demands 
nml  new  needs.  This  necessitated  change 
and  readjustment  in  the  industries  of  the 
I'l-itod  Rtates.  We  found  that  we  were  un* 
tiTilo  to  obtain  many  things  for  which  we 
T.au     depended     upon     European     countries. 
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This  period  of  readjustment  in  the  winter 
of  1914  meuit  to  the  wage  eftmere  of  the 
United  States  nnemplojment  for  many  and 
all  of  the  eril  eonseqnences  of  unemploy- 
mient.  Bnt  with  the  readjnstmeot  there 
came  to  many  industries  ipreat  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  their  products  abroad,  op- 
portunities to  produce  the  things  that  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  war- 
ring nations.  As  our  country  had  main- 
tained a  policy  of  political  neutrality  it  was 
necessary  also  to  maintain  a  policy  of  com- 
mercial neutrality,  and  the  products  of  our 
factories  and  our  fields  were  open  to  pur- 
chase by  the  buyers  of  any  nation.  The 
fortunes  of  war  made  commercial  inter- 
eourae  with  our  country  easier  for  some 
nations  than  for  others.  The  nature,  the 
extent  and  the  direction  of  our  commerce 
have  almost  conu>letely  changed  during  the 
months  that  the  war  has  been  in  progress. 
It  waa  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  citisens  to  continue  our  foreign 
commerce.  There  has  developed  in  this 
country  and  in  some  other  countries  a  con- 
science that  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  this  concept,  commerce  that  suppIieK 
nations  with  certain  products  becomes,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
war  Itself  and  for  the  loss  of  life.  Those 
wl|o  have  this  eonriction  feel  that  an  em- 
bargo should  be  put  .upon  such  products. 
and  that  all  trade  should  be  forbidden  in 
these  things  which  enable  Europe  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  But  these  persons  do 
not  consider  fully  the  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  workers  of  our  country  as  well  as  upon 
all  of  the  citisens  that  would  come  from 
such  a)  restriction  and  discrimination  of 
trade  which  would  result  in  closing  so  many 
industries  and  would  quickly  reduce  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  of  our 
countrr  to  starration.  There  is  no  middle 
ground,  for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  munitions  of  war  and  the  ordinary 
articles  of  commerce.  Cotton,  automobile 
trucks,  horses,  mules,  are  normal  and  neceR- 
sary  agencies  for  the  cultiTstion  of  peace — 
they  are  also  necessary  agencies  in  carrying 
on  war.  Should  we  make  any  attempt  to 
diiferentiate  we  would  be  iuToWed  in  an 
iiiterminable  dispute  over  the  possible  pur- 
pose  to  which  materials  can  be  put.  All  na- 
tions are  now  turning  to  America  as  the 
great  pioducer  of  food,  clothing,  and  the 
necessities  of  existence.  Although  it  is  rec- 
ognised that  these  supplies  from  America 
do  in  a  sense  enable  the  foreign  countries 
to  carry  on  the  war,  yet  it  is  also  recognized 
that  we  haTe  no  right  as  a  nation  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  iny  other  nntion  to 
determine  in  what  manner  it  shall  uphold 
its  demands  for  Justice.  So  long  as  na- 
tions are  free  and  independent,  t-o  lon^  ns 
they  shall  maintain  national  5elf-respeft. 
they  must  have  the  right  to  determiop  n« 
they  seem  best  the  things  which  affect  them 
directly  and  intimately.  As  AmericanR.  we 
belicTe  fullv  in  freedom.  If  nations  ar** 
to  remain  free,  they  can  not  be  forced  or 
coerced  by  other  nations,  ev«»n  in  the  matter 
of  peace.  There  are  ctIIs  and  horrorn  which 
result  from  war,  but  there  are  also  evils 
and  horrors  that  result  from  a  despotism 
that  denies  peonle  and  nations  freedom  to 
work  out  their  own  best  welfare  according 
to    their    own    hitrhest    idenls.      ^Ve    respect 


neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation  who  for- 
gets his  or  its  rights  merely  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  peace.  Individuals  or  na* 
lions  who  consciously  permit  a  right  to  be 
denied  establish  a  precedent  of  injustice 
that  effects  all  others.  We  do  not  condemn 
individuals  or  nations  that  have  fought 
nobly  for  ideals  and  for  rights.  On  the 
contrary,  we  glory  in  their  courage  and  in 
theii  convictions  and  in  the  noble  fl^ht  they 
have  made.  Had  our  forefathers  preferred 
peace  to  justice,  we  would  not  now  have 
the  ideals  and  the  institutions  of  freedom 
that  exist.  So  now  in  our  attitude  toward 
European  nations  and  the  European  war  we 
must  have,  in  mind  justice  for  America's 
citizens  as  well  as  our  desire  to  restore 
peace.  Peace  can  not  be  restored  until  the 
European  nations  are  willing.  There  have 
been  in  the  last  year  sentiments  and  move* 
ments  for  peace  that  have  been  powerful  to 
the  ultimate  realization  of  that  purpose. 
Seme  of  these  movements  have  been  genuine, 
others  have  been  created  by  individuals  and 
interests  that  iiere  really  unneutral.  These 
movements  have  taken  various  forms;  some 
have  tried  to  influence  the  policies  of  the 
state  and  governmental  authorities  of  our 
country;  others  have  tried  to  work  upon 
public  opinion  and  still  others  have  sought 
to  use  the  good  name  of  our  labor  movement 
to  further  the  interests  of  some  foreign 
country.  Rut  all  of  these  efforts  have  thus 
far  been  futile.  The  citizens  of  our  coun 
try.  including  all  of  the  workingraen.  are 
too  genuinely  patriotic,  liberty-loving  and 
humane  to  permit  themselves  to  be  used  by 
any  such  agency.  The  efforts  to  use  the 
workingmen  of  our  country  have  been  of 
two  kinds:  one  to  get  through  them  the 
endorsement  of  the  foreign  policy  to  place 
an  embargo  upon  so-called  "munitions  of 
war";  the  other  has  been  to  stir  up  in- 
dustrial contentions  and  disputes  and  thua 
interfere  with  the  actual  process  of  produc- 
tion so  that  products  to  be  sent  abroad 
Tns>  be  stopped.  Foreign  agencies  have  been 
trying  to  reach  corruptly  some  of  the  or- 
gartizations  of  the  workers,  but  they  have 
not  succeeded.  There  is  nothing  touching 
the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  Amer- 
ica that  is  not  of  interest  to  the  warring 
nations.  They  have  sought  all  angles  of 
control  but  everywhere  they  have  found  a 
spirit  of  faithfulness  in  .\merica,  a  spirit 
of  unity  and  solidarity  among  the  workers 
that  impelled  them  indignantly  and  decis 
ively  to  reject  such  offers  after  their  real 
nature  was  made  clear. 

Welfare  DlTlsion,  Labor — (1918.  p.  68) 
The  President  of  the  .\merican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  (^onncil  of  National 
Defense,  has  continued  the  development  of 
the  work  of  that  committee.  Notably 
among  the  achievements  were  the  drafting 
of  the  amendment  to  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ar.ce  -\ct.  providing  various  compensations 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  depend- 
ents where  war  ])roduction  is  being  car- 
rier on.  which  indicated  the  need  of  houses 
for  the  workers  in  such  places;  the  visit 
o;*  the  British  labor  delegates  to  .Vmerica. 
nn<l  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  to  the  ef- 
fect that  economic  and  leciRlatire  standards 
should  not  be  lowered  unless  the  Council  of 
Xittional    Defense    should    indicate    that    such 
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a  departure  is  essential  for  the  effective  piir- 
'Suit  of  the  national  defense,  and  then  onlj 
temporarily  to  meet  any  great  emergency. 
In  January,  of  this  year,  the  Oouncil  of  Na- 
tional Defense  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Lcbor  to  promote  its  advisory  work  direct* 
ly  through  the  United  States  Department  of 
Lpbor,  securing  its  authorization  for  new 
activities  from  the  Secretary,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Oouncil  of  National  De- 
fense. The  Secretary  by  reason  of  the  fact 
of  lack  of  means  and  the  recognition  that 
the  various  committees  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  have  to  a  large  degree  perfected 
their  organisations,  advised  that  these  vari- 
ous committees  continue  to  function  until 
the  department  is  prepared  to  take  them 
over.  Co-operation  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  been  one  of  the  large  endeavors 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

National  Committee  on  Welfare  Work: 
The  directing  motive  of  the  Committee  on 
Welfare  Work  haa  been  that  indispensable 
service  under  war  conditions  must  be  or- 
ganised in  furtherance  of  two  purposes, 
conservation  of  the  humans  and  productivity. 
The* work  of  the  committee  has  been  so  di- 
vided as  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  workers  during  and  after  working  hours. 
I^  haa  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  to  secure  the  best  service  in  peace  or 
in  war,  there  must  be  insured  the  existence 
of  good  will  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  and  that  good  will  can  exist  only 
under  equitable  conditions.  This  committee 
planned  to  safeguard  the  health  of  workers 
chiefly  through  a  campaign  of  education 
and  Ui  co-operation  with  existing  agencies, 
the  'Deans  to  be  employed  being  illustrated 
lectures,  moving  pictures,  illustrated  liter- 
ature for  employers,  worlrers,  le^^turers,  and 
preachers,  and  the  agencies  to  be  used  being 
trade  unions,  fraternity  lodges,  churches, 
chambers  of  commerce,  employers'  associa- 
tions, miscellan«^oua  conventions,  etc.  The 
committee  proposed  to  undertake  to  bring 
home  to  employers  in  the  most  forceful  way 
the  necessity  of  establishing  correct  stand- 
ards to  the  end  that  the  government  shall 
receive  from  the  industries  engaged  in  the 
production  of  war  laaterials  the  best  pos- 
sible results  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  most  import- 
ant taaehine  which  the  government  has  at  its 
disposal — ^the  human  machine.  The  defini- 
tion of  welfare  work  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  is:  Maintaining  and  improv- 
ing working  and  living  conditions  of  em- 
ployes; especially  applicable  to  mines,  rail- 
roads, factories,  stores,  and  poblic  institu- 
tions. The  tirpes  of  employes  considered 
are:  (a)  Industrial;  (b)  Public:  (c)  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  and  their  dependents;  (d) 
Field  Mechanics  in  active  service.  The  most 
notable  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare 
Work  and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  are  the  Sections  on  Com- 
pensation for  Enlisted  Men  and  their  De- 
pendents, and  on  Housing,  and  on  Indus- 
trial Training  for  the  War  Emergency.  The 
achievements  of  all  three,  to  date,  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  invaluable  services 
which  the  Committee  on  Labor  may  render 
to  the  government  with  regard  to  national 
defense.  .The  principles  upon  which  these 
features  of  Welfare  Work,  in  the  committee's 


assigned  task  are  baaed,  are  the  health, 
welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  the 
vital  industries  upon  which  all  else  depends. 
Only  these  matters  that  relate  to  the  auc- 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been 
included  in  the  program  of  work  On  the 
theory  that  the  industrial  army  which  will 
supply  the  fighting  forces  of  the  country 
with  arma,  clothing  and  food,  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  government,  the  committee  has 
been  working  industriously  on  plans  for  the 
conservation  and  welfare  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  nation.  Industrial,  soientifle 
and  health  experts  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice have  been  working  for  months  on  special 
reports.  Three  have  been  issued  whieh 
should  aid  employers  in  conserving  the 
health  of  the  workers  in  their  plants.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  Welfare  Work  series  and 
are:  In^Uutrial  fatigue  (whieh  indicates 
how  to  reduce  industrial  fatigue) ;  manufac- 
ture and  loading  of  high  explosives  (pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  standards  for 
adequate  sanitary  devices),  and  code  of 
lighting  (which  will  be  especially  useful  in 
undertaking  to  aecure  state  legislation). 
Other  important  reports  have  been  submit- 
ted by  committees  upon  "Vontilation," 
"Abnormal  Atmospheric  Pressures,"  "Diag- 
nostic Clinics,"  "Medical  Superviaion,"  and 
"\illage  and  Public  Sanitation,"  whieh  it 
is  hoped  may  be  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, since  those  whieh  have  been  issued, 
by  the  use  of  voluntary  funds,  have  been 
proven  of  value.  The  Divisional  Committee 
oii  Industrial  Fatigue  has  conducted  inves- 
tigations in  factories  jn'annfacturlng  war 
supplies  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  unnecessary  fatigue  is  present  and 
discovering  the  safe  conditions  under  which 
a  maximum  continuous  output  may  be  ob- 
tained. Its  preliminary  report  ia  intended 
chiefiy  for  manufacturers,  it  deala  not  only 
with  the  means  of  detecting  fatigue  but  the 
irtroduction  of  rest  periods,  providing 
adjustable  seats,  omitting  unnecessary  mo- 
tions, proper  ventilation  of  workrooms,  ad- 
justing the  hours  of  work,  avoiding  0T«r- 
time.  omitting  Sunday  work  and  aanitary 
conditions  outside  of  factories.  The  Divi- 
sional Committee  on  Industrial  DiaeasM, 
Poisons,  and  Explosives,  in  its  report  on 
the  manufacture  and  loading  of  high  explo- 
sives, covers  30  topics,  among  the  moat 
important  being  washing  and  eating  facili- 
ties with  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
poisoning.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section 
on  Sanitation,  under  which  this  committee 
oierates,  inaugurated  conferences  with  em- 
ployers in  the  industry  before  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  The  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives agreed  i^ithout  exception  to  adopt 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  report  as 
the  practice  for  their  establishments  and 
they  have  circulated  large  numbers  of  copies 
in  their  plants  to  that  end.  These  reports 
were  submitted  to  the  employers  after  they 
had  been  approve!  by  the  Chairman.  The 
Cb airman   of   the    Committee   on   Labor   ap- 

E minted  upon  the  Divisional  Committee  on 
ighting  in  each  state  a  member  of  the  Il- 
luminating Engineering  Society,  nondnatod 
by  its  president.  The  "Code  of  Lighting" 
has  been  sent  to  the  head  of  each  state  bu- 
reau of  labor  who  will  be  consnJtod  by  thftt 
state    member    of    the    Lighting    OommittM 
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with  reference  to  the  best  meens  of  enlisting: 
the  interest  of  employers  Tolanterily  to 
edopt  this  meeni  of  protection  for  the  work- 
ers. All  three  reports  heve  been  sought  by 
mannfseturers,  educators  and  officials  of  la- 
bor organisations.  Powder  companies  are 
asking  for  them  in  large  quantities.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  supply  adequate  for  the  senior 
mechanical  en^neers,  and  the  Diyision  of 
Education  at  Harvard  Uniyersity  was  fur- 
nished with  a  similar  quantity  to  use  in  its 
wax  emergency  course  for  employment  man- 
agers, now  in  session. 

The  Section  on  Housing:  It  was  appar- 
ent that  neither  ships  nor  supplies  for  our 
boys  in  Europe  could  be  adequately  forth- 
eoming  without  shelter  for  the  workers  and 
that  there  must  be  government  financial  aid 
in  many  instances  as  local  capital  had  prac- 
tically been  exhausted  in  providing  operating 
expenses  where  enormous  contracts  had 
bc-en  placed  by  the  government.  Much  has 
been  said  about  slackers  among  the  workers 
but  very  little  about  the  exposure  of  those 
workers  during  rigorous  weather  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  continuous 
lalior.  Little  has  been  said  about  the  long 
tripa  with  inadeouate  transportation,  to  and 
from  the  workplaces.  The  revelations  of 
eenditions  through  the  committee  on  Labor 
ultimately  developed  legislation  under  which 
the  Shipping  Board  was  authorized  to  use 
$I^0,000»000  of  Its  appropriations  for  hous- 
ing its  employes,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  $60,000,000;  $10,000.- 
000  for  housing  government  employes  in  the 
District  of  OoTumbia.  and  $50,000,000  for 
housing  munition  workers.  In  each  in- 
stance the  plant  outlined  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  were  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  on  Industrial  Training  for  the 
War  Emergency:  This  section  of  the  Wel- 
fare Division  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  is 
ecmposed  of  one-third  labor,  one -third  em- 
ployers and  one-third  practical  educators. 
State  oommittees  similarly  organized  have 
been  developed  where  war  products  are  be- 
ing made.  Vestibule  schools,  so-called  be- 
cause the  workers  are  introduced  to  the 
ahop  through  them,  have  been  organized  in 
aeroplane  plants  and  essential  war  trades. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  advocate  that 
unemployed  men  be  adapted  and  trained  in 
new  trades  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  that 
unskilled  men  be  trained  wherever  possible 
before  resorting  to  dilution  or  the  employ- 
nicnt  of  women.  In  spite  of  this  persistent 
•flort.  it  appears  the  women  have  been  taken 
largely  into  various  trades  and  their  adapta- 
bility and  readiness  in  taking  training  hss 
developed  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
will  require  much  earnest  consideration. 
Every  vestibule  school,  because  of  the 
thorough  training  given,  has  yielded  approx- 
imately 25  per  cent  increase  in  production, 
both  for  men  and  women.  The  labor  turn- 
over has  been  reduced  materially  by  the 
training  thus  given.  Among  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  section  on  Industrial 
Training,  because  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  skilled  machinists  and  toolmakers,  there 
was  one  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  where 
the  unemployed  numbered  10.866  men  had 
in  that  number  only  227  machinists.  In 
this  world  war  of  machines,  it  is  clear,  the 
report  continues,   that  training  must   be   di- 


rected toward  those  special  trades  to  a  large 
degree  and  the  effort  is  to  train  skilled  men 
from  dull  trades  to  war  production.  Un- 
skilled and  inexperienced  workers  are  be- 
ing trained  to  become  efficient  operators  on 
machine  tools,  either  in  regular  machine 
work  or  tool  work  by  subdividing  the  pro- 
cesses and  training  the  recruits  upon  the 
work  under  exact  shop  conditions.  This 
mokes  operators  in  one  or  more  processes 
capable  of  getting  production  but  not, skilled 
tradesmen  and  they  will  not  therefore  flood 
the  trade  after  the  war.  One  interesting  re- 
sult of  training  resident  unemployed  is  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  housing  problem 
in  certain  instances.  The  chairman  has  ad- 
dressed the  leading  metal,  machine,  tool  and 
other  employers'  associations  in  the  en- 
deavor to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  training  recommended  by  this  section  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor.  It  should  be  added 
that  a  labor  man  is  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  committee  closely  in 
touch  with  all  its  activities.  The  interests 
of  labor  are  being  guarded  in  every  possible 
way   in    this   connection. 

Accident  Prevention:  Special  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Division  on  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Prevention  to  have  included  standard 
safety  devices  in  the  equipment  of  all  ma- 
chinery at  the  time  of  its  manufacture  or 
before  its  installation,  by  appeal  to  the  Sup- 
ply and  Machinery  Manufacturers  of  the 
country  to  take  suitable  action  in  connection 
with  specifications  for  all  contracts  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Home  Nursing:  The  Division  on  Home 
Nursing  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work, 
organized  to  furnish  information  concerning 
industrial  nursing  service  and  to  make  it 
available,  has  issued  a  circular  which  has 
been  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  to  trade  unions,  urging  them 
to  request  the  employment  of  nurses  in  in- 
dustrial plants  and  that  the  members  of 
their  families  make  greater  use  of  public 
health  nurses  in  their  communities:  also  that 
the  trade  union  influence  be  exerted  for 
the  extension  of  nursing  service  in  rural 
diRtricts.  The  purpose  of  this  appeal  is  to 
guard  the  physical  condition  of  our  men  and 
women  in  industry  and  their  families  in 
their  homes  as  a  national  obligration  to  safe- 
guard our  body  of  citizens  at  this  crucial 
time. 

Section  on  Recreation:  This  section, 
wrhich  is  in  process  of  organisation,  will  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  shipbuilding,  aeroplane 
making  and  munition  making  centers.  It 
has  made  preliminary  surveys  of  conditions 
indicating  the  necessity  of  providing  requi- 
site recreation  outside  munition  making 
plants  to  give  complete  change  and  relief 
from  the  tension  under  which  many  are 
working.  State  welfare  committees  are  in 
process  of  appointment,  ^o  co-operate  with 
state,  health  and  labor  boards  and  to  make 
the  national  Committee  on  Welfare  Work 
more  readily  accessible  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  These  state  commit- 
tees are  to  consist  of  five  members,  two  to 
he  named  by  employers,  two  as  representa- 
tives of  labor  already  nominated  by  State 
Federations  of  Labor,  and  one  other  who 
is  recognized  from  his  standing  in  the  com- 
munity as  acceptable  both  to  employers  and 
labor,  preferably  to  be  selected  by  these 
four.      These    state    welfare    committees    are 
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to  be  understood  as  operating  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense. 

Wilson's  Address  at  Buffalo,  President — 
(1917,  p.  2)  Mr.  President,  Delegates  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Ladies 
and  Oentlemen:  I  esteem  it  a  great  priy-^ 
ilege  and  a  real  honor  to  be  thus  admitted 
to  your  public  councils.  When  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
inviting  me  here,  I  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
Titation  because  it  seems  to  me  that  thia 
above  all  other  times  in  our  history  is  the 
time  for  common  counsel,  for  the  drawing 
together  not  only  of  the  energies  but  of  the 
minds  of  the  nation.  I  thought  that  it  was 
a  welcome  opportunity  for  disclosing  to  you 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been  gath- 
ering in  my  mind  during  the  last  moment- 
ous months. 

I  am  introduced  to  you  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  I  would  be 
plceased  if  you  would  put  the  thought  of 
the  office  into  the  background  and  regard 
me  as  one  of  your  fellow-citixens  who  has 
come  here  to  speak,  not  the  words  of  au- 
thority, but  the  words  of  counsel,  the  words 
which  men  should  speak  to  one  another 
who  wish  to  be  frank  in  a  moment  more 
critical  perhaps  than  the  history  of  the 
wt>rld  has  ever  known;  a  moment  when  it 
is  every  man's  duty  to  forget  himself,  to 
forget  his  own  interests,  to  fill  himself  with 
the  nobility  of  a  great  national  and  world 
conception  and  act  upon  a  new  platform 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
and  lifted  to  where  men  have  views  of  the 
long  destiny  of  mankind.  I  think  that  in 
order  to  realise  just  what  this  moment  of 
counsel  is  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
remind  ourselves  just  how  this  war  came 
about  and  just  what  it  is  for.  You  can 
explain  most  wars  very  simply,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  this  is  not  so  simple.  Its 
roots  run  deep  into  all  the  obscure  soils  of 
liistory,  and  in  my  view  this  is  the  last  de- 
cisive issue  between  the  old  principles  of 
power  and  the  new  principles  of  freedom. 

The  war  was  started  by  Germany.  Her 
authorities  deny  that  they  started  it,  but 
I  am  willing  to  let  the  statement  I  have 
juit  made  await  the  verdict  of  history.  And 
the  thing  that  needs  to  be  explained  is 
why  Germany  started  the'  war.  Remember 
what  the  position  of  Germany  in  the  world 
was — as  enviable  a  position  as  any  nation 
has  ever  occupied.  The  whole  world  stood 
at  admiration  of  her  wonderful  intellectual 
and  material  achievements.  All  the  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  world  went  to  school  to 
her.  As  a  university  man  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  men  trained  in  Germany,  men 
who  had  resorted  to  Germany  because  no- 
where else  could  they  get  such  thorough 
and  searching  training,  particularly  in  the 
principles  of  science  and  the  principles  that 
underlie  modem  material  achievement.  Her 
men  of  science  had  made  her  industries  per- 
haps the  most  competent  industries  of  the 
world,  and  the  label  "Made  in  Germany" 
was  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship  and 
of  sound  material.  She  had  access  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  every  other 
nation  who  traded  in  those  markets  feared 
Germany  because  of  her  effective  and  al- 
most irresistible  competition.  She  had  "a 
place  in  the  sun." 

Why  was  she  not  satisfied?  What  more 
did    she   want?      There   was  nothing  in   the 


world  of  peace  that  she  did  not  already 
have  and  have  in  abundance.  We  boaat  of 
the  extraordinary  pace  of  American  ad- 
vancement. We  show  with  pride  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  increase  of  our  mdustriea  and 
ol  the  population  of  our  cities.  Well,  thoae 
statistics  did  not  match  the  recent  atatia- 
ticB  of  Germany.  Her  old  cities  took  on 
youth,  grew  faster  than  any  American 
cities  ever  grew.  Her  old  industries  opened 
their  eyes  and  saw  a  new  world  '  and  went 
out  for  its  conquest.  And  yet  the  authori- 
ties of  Germany  were  not  satisfied.  You 
Lave  one  part  of  the  answer  to  the  quea- 
tion  why  she  was  not  satisfied  in  her  meth- 
ods of  competition.  There  is  no  important 
industry  in  Germany  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  laid  its  hands,  to  direct 
it  and  when  necessity  arose  control  it;  and 
you  have  only  to  ask  any  man  whom  you 
meet  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  before  the  war  in  the  mattar  of 
national  competition  to  find  out  the  methoda 
of  competition  which  the  German  manufac- 
.  tuiers  and  exporters  used  under  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  the  government  of  Ger- 
many, f  on  will  find  that  they  were  the 
same  sorts  of  competition  that  we  hare 
tried  to  prevent  by  law  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. Ix  they  could  not  sell  their  gooda 
cheaper  than  we  could  sell  ouri  at  a  profit 
to  themselves,  they  could  get  a  lubaidy  from 
the  government  which  made  it  possible  to 
sell  them  cheaper  anyhow,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  were  thus  controlled  in 
a  large  measure  by  the  German  government 
itself. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  German  gOT- 
emment.  All  the  while  there  was  lying  ba- 
hind  its  thought  in  its  dreams  of  the  future 
a  political  control  which  would  enable  it  In 
the  long  run  to  dominate  the  labor  and  the 
industry  of  the  world.  They  were  not  eon- 
tent  with  success  by  8ux>erior  achievement; 
they  wanted  success  by  authority.  I  sup- 
pose very  few  of  you  have  thought  much 
About  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway.  The 
Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway  was  constructed 
in  order  to  run  the  threat  of  force  down  the 
(Sank  of  the  industrial  undertakings  of  half 
a  dozen  other  conntrieB;  so  that  when  Ger- 
man competition  came  in  it  would  not  be  re* 
sisted  too  far,  because  there  was  always  the 
possibility  of  getting  German  armies  into  the 
heart  of  that  country  quicker  than  any  other 
armies  could  be  got  there. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Europe  now!  Ger- 
many is  thrusting  upon  us  again  and  again 
the  discussion  of  peace  talks  about  whatf 
Talks  about  Belgium;  talks  about  northern 
France;  talks  about  Alsace-Lorraine.  WeH, 
those  are  deeply  interesting  subjects  to  ua 
and  to  them,  but  they  are  sot  talking  about 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Take  the  map 
and  look  at  it.  Germany  has  absolute  con- 
trol of  Austria-Hungary,  practical  control 
of  the  Balkan  states,  control  of  Turkey, 
control  of  Asia  Minor.  T  saw  a  map  in 
which  the  whole  thing  was  printed  in  ap- 
propriate black  the  other  day,  and  the 
black  stretched  all  the  way  from  Hamburg 
to  Bagdad — ^the  bulk  of  Gherman  power  In- 
serted into  the  heart  of  the  world.  If  she 
can  keep  that,  she  has  kept  all  that  her 
dreams  contemplated  when  the  war  began. 
If  she  can  keep  that,  her  power  can  dia- 
turb  the  world  as  long  as  she  keeps  It,  al- 
ways provided,  for  I  feel  bound  to  put  this 
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proTito  in — Always  provided  the  present  in- 
lltieneat  that  control  the  GFerman  govern* 
ment  eontinue  to  control  it.  I  believe  that 
tha  spirit  of  freedom  can  get  into  the  hearts 
of  Germans  and  find  aa  fine  a  welcome  there 
aa  it  can  find  in  any  other  hearts,  but  the 
apirit  of  freedom  does  not  suit  the  plans  of 
the  Pan*Oermans.  Power  cannot  be  used 
with  concentrated  force  sgainst  free  pec- 
plea  if  it  is  used  by  free  people. 

You  know  how  many  intimations  came  to 
us  from  one  of  the  Central  Powers  that  it  is 
more  anxious  for  peace  than  the  chief  Cen- 
tral Power,  and  yon  know  that  it  means  that 
the  people  in  that  Central  Power  know  that 
if  the  war  ends  as  it  stands  they  will  in 
effect  themselves  be  vassals  of  Oermany, 
notwithstanding  that  their  populations  are 
compounded  of  all  the  peoples  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  wish  in  their  pride  and 
proper  spirit  of  nationality  to  be  so  ab- 
aoibcd  and  dominated.  Oermany  is  deter- 
mined that  the  political  power  of  the  world 
shall  belong  to  her.  There  have  been  such 
ambitions  before.  They  have  been  in  part 
realised,  but  never  before  have  those  am- 
bitions ^een  based  upon  go  exact  and  pre- 
cise and  seientiflc  a  plan  of  domination. 

May  I  not  say  that  it  is  amazing  to  me 
that  any  group  of  persons  should  be  so  ill- 
informed  aa  to  suppose,  as  some  groups  in 
Russia  apparently  suppose,  that  any  re- 
forma  planned  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
can  live  in  the  presence  of  a  Germany  pow- 
erful enough  to  undermine  or  overthrow 
them  by  intrigue  or  force?  Any  body  of 
fieo  men  that  compounds  with  the  present 
German  government  is  compounding  for  its 
own  destruction.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  story.  Any  man  in  America  or  any- 
where else  that  supposes  that  the  free  in- 
duatry  and  enterprise  of  the  world  can 
continue  if  the  Pan-German  plan  is 
achieved  and  German  power  fastened  upon 
the  world  is  as  fatuous  as  the  dreamers  in 
Russia.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  not  the 
faeling  of  the  pacifists  but  their  stupidity. 
My  heart,  is  with  them  but  my  mind  has  a 
contempt  for  them.  I  want  peace,  but  I 
know  how  to  get  it  and  they  do  not. 

You  will  notice  that  I  sent  a  friend  of 
mine.  Colonel  House,  to  Europe,  who  is  as 
groat  a  lover  of  peace  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  but  I  didn't  send  him  on  a  peace 
miaaion  yet.  I  sent  him  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  aa  to  how  the  war  was  to  be 
won,  and  he  knows,  as  I  know,  that  that 
is  the  way  to  get  peace  if  you  want  it  for 
more  than  a  few  mlnntesr 

All  of  this  is  a  preface  to  the  conference 
that  I  have  referred  to  with  regard  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  are  true  friends 
of  freedom  of  our  own  or  anybody  else'n, 
we  will  see  that  the  power  of  this  country 
and  the  productivity  of  this  country  is 
raised  to  its  absolute  maximum,  and  that 
abaolutely  nobody  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  When  I  say  that  nobody  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  shall  be  prevented  by  the  power 
of  the  government,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
American  spirit.  Our  duty,  if  we  are  to  do 
this  great  thing  and  show  America  to  be 
what  we  believe  her  to  be — the  greatest 
hop«  and  energy  of  the  world — ^is  to  stand 


together  night  and  day  until  the  job  is  fln* 
ished. 

While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom,  we 
must  see  among  other  things  that  labor  is 
tree,  and  that  means  a  number  of  intereat- 
int;  things.  It  means  not  only  that  we 
must  do  what  we  have  declared  our  purpose 
to  do,  see  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are 
not  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  war,  but 
also  that  we  shall  see  to  it  that  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  the  conditions  of  labor 
are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked. 
That  we  must  do.  That  has  been  the  mat- 
ter about  which  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
conferring  from  time  to  time  with  your 
President,  Mr.  Gompers;  and  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  want  to  expreaa  my 
admiration  of  his  patriotic  courage,  his  large 
vision,  and  his  statesmanlike  sense  of  what 
has  to  be  done.  I  like  to  lay  my  mind 
alongside  of  a  mind  that  knows  how  to  pull 
in  harness.  The  horses  that  Idck  over  the 
traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  corral. 

Now.  to  stand  together  means  that  no- 
body must  interrupt  the  processes  of  our 
energy,  if  the  interruption  can  poaaibly  be 
avoided  without  the  absolute  invasion  of 
freedom.  To  put  it  concretely,  that  meana 
this:  Nobody  has  a  right  to  stop  the  pro- 
cesses of  labor  until  all  the  methoda  of 
conciliation  and  settlement  have  been  ex- 
hausted. And  I  might  as  well  say  right 
here  that  I  am  not  talking  to  you  alone. 
You  sometimes  stop  the  courses  of  labor, 
but  there  are  others  who  do  the  same;  and 
I  believe  that  I  am  speaking  from  my  own 
experience  not  only,  but  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  when  I  say  that  you  are 
reasonable  in  a  larger  number  of  caaea  than 
the  capitalists.  I  am  not  saying  these 
things  to  them  personally  yet,  becauae  I 
haven't  had  a  chance,  but  they  have  to  be 
said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  in 
order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  come 
down  to  business.  Everybody  on  both  sides 
has  now  got  to  transact  business,  and  a 
sf-ttlement  is  never  impossible  when  both 
sides  want  to  do  the  square  and  right 
thing. 

Moreover,  a  settlement  is  always  hard  to 
a%oid  when  the  parties  can  be  brought  face 
to  face.  I  can  differ  from  a  man  much 
more  radically  when  he  is  not  in  the  room 
than  I  can  when  he  is  in  the  room,  be- 
cause them  the  awkward  thing  is  he  can 
come  back  at  me  and  answer  what  I  say. 
It  is  always  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have 
the  floor  entirely  to  himself.  Therefore,  wo 
must  insist  in  ever>'  instance  that  the  par- 
ties come  into  each  other's  presence  and 
there  discuss  the  issues  between  them  and 
not  separately  in  places  which  have  na 
communication  with  each  other.  I  alwaya 
like  to  remind  myself  of  a  delightful  say- 
ing of  an  Englishman  of  a  past  generation, 
diaries  Lamb.  He  stuttered  a  little  bit, 
and  once  when  he  was  with  a  group  of 
friends  he  spoke  very  harshly  of  some  man 
who  was  not  preaent.  One  of  hia  frienda 
seid.  "Why.  Charles,  I  didn't  know  that 
>ou  know  So  and  So."  "0-o-oh,"  he  aaid, 
"M  d-d-don't;  M  can't  h-h-hate  a 
lu-mman  I  know."  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature,  of  very  pleaaant  human 
nature,  in  the  saying.  It  is  hard  to  hate  a 
man    you   know.      I   may   admit,    parentheti- 
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cally,  that  there  are  some  politicians  whose 
methods  I  do  not  at  all  believe  in  but  they 
are  jolly  good  fellows,  and  if  they  only 
would  not  talk  the  wrong  kind  of  politics  I 
would  love  to  be  with  them. 

So  it  is  all  along  the  line,  in  serious  mat- 
tersi  and  things  less  serious.  We  are  all  of 
tho  same  clay  and  spirit,  and  we  can  get 
together  if  we  desire  to  get  together.  There- 
fore, my  counsel  to  you  is  this:  Let  us 
show  ourseWes  Americans  by  showing  that 
we  do  not  want  to  go  off  in  separate  camps 
or  groups  by  ourselyes,  but  that  we  want 
to  co-operate  with  all  other  classes  and  all 
other  groups  in  the  common  enterprise 
which  is  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  world 
fxom  bondage.  I  would  be  willing  to  set 
that  up  as  the  final  test  of  an  j^erican. 
I'hat  is  the  meaning  of  democracy.  I  have 
been  very  much  distressed,  my  fellow-citi- 
sens,  by  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
peneNd  recently.  The  mob  spirit  is  display- 
ing itself  here  and  there  in  this  country. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  what  some  men 
are  saying,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  men  who  take  their  punishment  into 
their  own  hands,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
every  man  who  does  join  such  a  mob  that 
I  do  not  recognize  him  as  worthy  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  organisations  in  this  coun- 
try  whose  object  is  anarchy  and  the  de- 
struction of  law,  but  I  would  not  meet 
their  efforts  by  making  myself  partner  in 
destroying  the  law.  I  despise  and  hate 
their  purpose  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I 
respect  the  ancient  processes  of  justice,  and 
I  would  be  too  proud  not  to  see  them  done 
justice,  however  wrong  they  are. 

So  I  want  to  utter  my  earnest  protest 
agoinst  any  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  anywhere  or  in  any  cause.  Why, 
gentlemen,  look  what  it  means.  We  claim 
to  be  the  greatest  democratic  people  in  the 
wcrld,  and  democracy  means  first  of  all  that 
we  can  govern  ourselves.  If  our  men  have 
not  self-control,  then  they  are  not  capable 
of  that  great  thing  which  we  call  democratic 
government.  A  man  who  takes  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  is  not  the  right  man  to  co- 
operate in  any  formation  or  development  of 
law  and  institutions,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  struggle  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  is  carried  on  are  processes  that 
come  very  near  to  taking  tho  law  into  your 
own  hands.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
compare  it  with  what  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of,  but  I  want  you  to  see  that 
they  are  mere  gradations  in  this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  unwillingness  to  co-operate,  and 
that  the  fundamental  lesson  of  the  whole 
situation  is  that  we  must  not  only  take  com- 
mon counsel,  but  that  we  must  yield  to  and 
obey  common  counsel.  Not  all  of  the  instru- 
mentalities for  this  are  at  hand.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  the  very  near  future  new  in- 
strumentalities may  be  organised  by  which 
we  can  see  to  it  that  various  things  that  are 
now  going  on  ought  not  to  go  on.  There 
arc  various  processes  of  the  dilution  of  labor 
and  the  unnecessary  substitution  of  labor 
and  the  bidding  in  distant  markets  and  un- 
fftirly  upsetting  the  whole  conipetition  of 
labor  which  ought  not  to  go  on ;  I  mean  now 
on  the  part  of  employers,  and  we  must  In* 
terject  into  this  some  instrumentality  of 
co-operation    by    which    the    fair    thing    will 


be  done  all  'round.  I  am  hopeful  that 
some  such  instrumentalities  may  be  de- 
vised, but  whether  they  are  or  not,  we  must 
use  those  that  we  have  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion where  it  is  necessary,  have  such  an 
instrumentality  originated  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

So,  tny  fellow-citizens,  the  reason  I  came 
away  from  Washington  is.  that  I  sometimes 
get  lonely  down  there.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  Washington  who  know  thin^ 
that  are  not  so,  and  there  are  so  few  people 
who  know  anything  about  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  thinking  about.  I 
h&ve  to  come  away  and  get  reminded  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  have  to  come  away 
ana  talk  to  men  who  are  up  against  the  real 
thing,  and  say  to  them,  "I  am  with  you  if 
you  are  with  me."  And  the  only  test  of 
being  with  me  is  not  to  think  about  me  per- 
sonally at  all  but  merely  to  think  of  me  as 
the  expression  for  the  time  being  of  the 
power  and  dignity  and  hope  of  the  United 
States. 

Wilson,  Wocdrow — (1917,  p.  462)  We, 
the  delegates  to  this  Thirty- 6evt.nth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  herewith  and  hereby  convey  to  the 
Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  our  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  his  presence  upon  the  openine  day 
of  the  convention  and  for  the  d&eet  frank- 
ness with  which  he  addressed  us.  That 
there  is  particular  gratification  in  the  fact 
that  the  nrst  Presid-cnt  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  and  inspire  by  his  presence  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Feaeration  of  Lta- 
bor  should  be  so  staunch  a  defender  and 
so  able  an  interpreter  of  the  fujidamental 
principled  of  practical  democracy.  That  aft- 
er sooer,  seijouli'teiinded  consideration  of 
the  industrial  problems  arising  as  the  result 
of  our  country' It  participation  in  the  war 
for  human  rights  and  tiie  perpetuation  of 
democratic  institutions,  we  pledge  to  him 
our  undivided  support  in  carrying  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  in  supportins 
him  in  his  efforts  to  apply  the  principles 
of  democracy  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  industry,  and  in  oondnetln^ 
t\K  war  so  that  it  shall  be  a  war  of  the 
people,  continued  in  defense  of  the  funda- 
mental institutions  for  human  liberty  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  forefathMv  of  onr 
country. 

Women  In  Industry — (1918,  pp.  71-815) 
The  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  was  appointed 
to  advise  on  women's  employment  in  sneh 
ways  as  to  bring  about  the  maximum  effec- 
tiveness of  the  woman  power  of  the  eonntrj. 
To  save  wastage  of  woman  strength  is  even 
nore  essential  than  to  avoid  waste  materials. 
Wage  earning  women  must  be  assured  such 
hours  and  remuneration  and  such  conditions 
of  work  as  will  promote  their  fullest  work- 
ing capacity.  Only  by  preserving  health  and 
general  welfare  can  this  be  aitained. 
Woman's  labor  must  reach  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. By  her  service  in  the  second  line 
of  defense  the  wsr  must  be  won.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  membership  of  84  women,  85 
of  whom  are  representatives  of  labor.  The 
remainder  are  experts  on  labor  prohlema 
and  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
the  general  public.  The  ofllcisl  status  of  the 
Committee  makes  it  necessary  to  secure  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  interests  of  the  com* 
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munity.'  The  work  of  its  State  Committee 
in  28  states  is  supervised  by  the  National 
Committee.  It  co-operates  with  them  by 
drawing  attention  to  problems  of  national 
inportanee  which  may  arise  in  their  vari* 
OQs  territories.  It  co-ordinates  the  work  of 
its  State  Committees  by  Iceeping  an  oyersi^hi 
of  the  entire  field  and  serves  as  a  channel 
of  communication  in  reporting  to  the  gov- 
ernment. An  important  part  of  the  state 
work  is  to  secnre  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 
This  means  close  co-operation  with  state 
factory  inspectors,  a  concerted  effort  to 
stimnlate  their  activities  and,  where  neces* 
sary,  to  create  public  sentiment  that  de* 
maads  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spectors. A  most  important  economic 
change  confronting  the  country  is  the  em- 
ployment of  women  on  work  customarily 
done  by  men.  Wherever  this  change  is  con- 
templated or  is  taking  place  in  anv  industry 
or  occupation,  the  committee  believes  that 
if.Quiries  should  be  made  immediately.  The 
health  of  the  women  should  be  especially 
considered,  whether  the  work  is  suitable  to 
them.  Wherever,  for  instance,  it  requires 
them  to  carry  heavy  loads,  to  work  on  heavy 
machines  or  to  stand  for  long  periods  it 
will  be  neceaaary  to  modify  the  processes. 
The  committee's   attitude  is   that: 

"Women    are   entitled   to    be   paid    the 
aame   rates   as  men   receive   for   identical 
work.     If  the  processes  are  not  identical, 
wages  must  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
skill    and   output   of  the    worker.      There 
is  a  real  danger  that  war  needs  will  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  down  wages. 
Bvery  effort  must  be  made  to  combat  this 
tendency  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living." 
The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Women  in 
Industry  has  been  carried  on  through  three 
channels:      Through  its  executive  committee 
directly;    Through   its   standing  committees; 
Through     its     state     representatives.       The 
most    important     activity     of   the     executive 
committee    hits    beien  i securing    information 
concerning  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
United  States  arsenals  and  Quartermasters' 
depots.     Detailed  reports   of  the   conditions 
of   work   in   these   places   and    recommenda- 
tions for  changes  have  been  made  to  the  de- 
partments concerned.     The  reports  were  re- 
ceived with  appreciation  and  made  the  basis 
of  action  by  the  departments.       One  of  the 
early    studies    was    made    of     the     Brooklyn 
Navy   Tard.      The   report    resulted   in    many 
recommendations  being  put  into  effect.  Other 
atudies   and   reports   were   made   on   women 
workers  at  the  Frankford  arsenal  at  Frank- 
ford,      Pennsylvania;      at      the      Picatinny 
nrsenal  at  Dover,  New  Jersey;  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill   arsenal    in    Philadelphia;    on    the    work 
riven  out  from  the  Quartermaster's  depot  at 


Jcffersonville  and  the  substations  of  that 
depot,  where  more  than  21,000  women  re- 
ceive work  to  be  done  in  their  homes;  on 
work  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  the  factories  at  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard.  The  committee  has  been  helpful  in 
making  suggestions  and  protecting  women 
engaged  in  war  work  on  railroads.  It  sug- 
gested to  the  Director  General  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  experts,  including  a 
physician,  a  safety  expert,  and  an  expert  in 
industrial  fatigue,  to  study  all  occupations 
on  which  women  are  engaged  and  to  de- 
termine proper  conditions  o.f  employment. 
The  committee  adopted  standards  for  the 
employment  of  women  on  work  for  war  sup* 
plies.  These  standards  deal  with  tenement 
house  work,  child  labor,  protection  of 
mothers,  wages,  hours  of  work,  seats,  extra 
heavy  and  haxardous  occupations,  dangerous 
trades,  lifting  and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold. 
Tho  various  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Women  in  Industry  report  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Committee  on  Foreign-Bom  Wom- 
en  in   addition   to  a  general  oversight  of 
the    problems    which    are   peculiar    to    the 
non-English    speaking    women    in    war   In- 
dustries   has   rendered   a   valuable   service 
in  issuing  to  the  foreign  and  labor  press 
a  series  of  bulletins  in  foreign  languages. 
Subjects  dealt  with  in  theae  bulletins  are 
accident,     fatigue,      industrial     standards, 
sweat-shop    work,     and    working    mothers 
of    small     children.      The     Committee    on 
Colored    Women    has      a     trained     colored 
worker    in    the    field    and    a   program    for 
dealing  with  the  special   difficulties   which 
colored  women  at  work  have  to  face.     The 
Committee  on   Living  Conditions  has  held 
conferences  with   government  officials   and 
other   agencies     with     regard   to     housing 
and  general  living  conditions   in  the  new 
industrial   war   centers." 
In    addition    to    the    interest    which    must 
i-eressarily   be   aroused    in    recounting   what 
has  been  done  and  attempted  to  be  done  by 
conserving  the   lives   and  the   health  of  the 
workers,    the   men    and    women    of    induatry 
during  the  war,  the  further  fact  Is  of  addi- 
tional   interest — that    when    the    war    shall 
have   come   to   a   victorious   end,    the   stand- 
ards   adopted    and    the    committees    formed, 
having   functioned   to   bring   about   a   better 
condition  of  life  and  work  will  not  abandon 
that  course  for  the  old  laisses  faire  policy 
that   it    was   not    the   concern   of   society   to 
protect    its    people    against    the    exploitation 
of   employers  whose  only   concern   naa  been 
f/Toflt.      Governmental     and     voluntary    civil 
activities  supplementing  and  aiding  the  work 
of  the  organised  labor  movement  will  make 
for     greater     safety     and     conservation     ot 
human  life,  body  and  health. 
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'^EARLY  800  subjects  considered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  thirty- 
^  V  eight  years  of  its  existence  have  been  condensed  and  are  herewith  printed.  Every 
principle  maintained  and  methods  followed  are  set  forth  in  the  original  language.  Many 
educational  features  are  included,  as  the  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  all  new  members 
and  for  those  who  seek  knowledge  of  our  movement.  The  year  in  which  each  subject  was 
discussed  and  the  page  where  it  can  be  found  in  the  official  proceedings  also  are  given: 


Ae«tjlene  WeUtor — (1016,  p.  278)  De- 
clare'l  "acetylene  welding"  a  process  and 
"acetylene  welder"  a  tool  which  can  no 
n*.orc  come  nnder  the  cxclufiTe  jurisdiction 
of  any  one  trade  or  callirg  than  the  hammer 
and  saw. 

Adair  BUckUit  OftSf— (1910,  p.  22)  The 
IJpited  States  Snprfme  Con^t  said  on  Jsn* 
nary  27,  1904,  in  its  decision  on  the  Adair 
case  (sometimes  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"Blacklist"  ea^e) :  "In  every  case  that 
comes  before  this  court  where  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  sought, 
the  question  necessarily  arises,  is  this  a 
fair,  reasonable,  and  appropriate  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  or  is  it 
an  unreasonable,  unnecessary  and  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  right  of  the  indiTid- 
ual  to  his  personal  liberty,  or  to  enter  into 
those  contracts  in  relation  to  labor  which 
may  seem  to  him  appropriate  or  necessary 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  f 
Of  course,  the  liberty  of  contract  relating 
to  labor  includes  both  parties  to  it;  the  one 
has  as  much  right  to  purchase  as  the  other 
to  sell  labor."  Again  the  court  said:  "The 
right  of  a  person  to  sell  his  labor  upon  such 
terms  as  he  deems  proper  is,  in  its  essence, 
the  same  as  the  right  of  the  purchaser  of 
labor  to  prescribe  the  condition  upon  which 
he  will  accept  such  labor  from  a  person  of- 
fering to  sell  it.  So  the  right  of  the  em- 
ploye to  quit  the  serrice  of  the  employer,  for 
whaterer  reason,  is  the  same  as  the  right  of 
the  employer,  for  whaterer  reason,  to  dis- 
penae  with  the  services  of  such  employe." 
Wo  quote  again  from  the  same  case.  "It 
was  the  legal  right  of  the  defendant  Adair 
*  *  *  however  un wiser  such  'a  course 
on  his  part  might  have  been,  to  quit  the 
service  m  which  he  was  engaged  because 
the  defendant  employed  some  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  a  labor  organisation." 
After  this  ruling,  the  court  emphasised  its 
poeition  by  saying:  "In  all  such  particu- 
lars the  employer  and  the  employe  have 
equality  of  right,  and  any  legislation  that 
disturbs  that  equality  is  an  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  contract 
which  no  government  can  legally  justify  in 
a  free  land."  The  court  in  its  final  judg- 
ment on  this  case  said:  "This  decision  is 
therefore  restricted  to  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  particular  provision  in  the 
act  of  Congress  making  it  a  crime  against 
the  United  States  for  an  agent  or  officer 
of  an  interstate  carrier  to  discharge  an  em- 
ploye from  its  service  because  of  his  being 
a  member  of  a  labor  organisation."  And 
the   court   added   that   the   particular  provi- 


sion in  the  act  of  Congress  wms  unconstitu- 
tional. The  court  decided  that  an  employer 
had  the  right  to  discharge  a  man  because 
he  was  a  member  of  a  Tabor  organisntion. 
ThA  court  decided  that  the  right  of  that  em- 
rloye  to  quit  the  service  of  an  employer  for 
whatever  reason  is  the  same  at  the  right  of 
the    employer    for   whatever   reason    to    dis- 

fense  with  the  services  of  sneh  employe, 
u  short,  for  the  courts  to  permit  to  em- 
ployers the  free  play  of  discharge  must 
carry  with  it  the  corresponding  free  action 
of  employes  to  work  or  not  to  work,  for 
any  cause  or  for  no  cause,  as  they  see  flt. 
This  inherent  right  can  not  be  sueceMfally 
abridged,  either  by  a  legislature  or  by  the 
Congress.  And  yet  within  a  period  of  one 
month  judges  of  three  courts  In  three  aep- 
arate  States — GoflP,  In  New  York,  against 
the  Oarment  Workers,  Angnat  27»  1010* 
Richardson  in  Maaaaehnaetia,  agidnst  the 
Photo-Engravers,  July  20,  1010,  and  Hough- 
ton, in  Indiana,  against  the  Machlnlsta,  Au- 
gust 27,  1910 — issued  Injonctiona  and  de- 
cided that  if  men  leave  th^  employment 
for  reaaons  justifiable  to  their  judgment  It 
will  be  acting  illegally.  Thia.  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  our 
land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

AlUiations,  Can  Not  Oonpel — (1000,  p. 
269)  In  re  compelling  local  unions  to  loin 
central  bodies:  "Compnlaion  In  a  Toran- 
tary  association  of  voluntary  aaaoeiations  is 
a  very  dangerous  trend  of  affairs.  A  dom- 
ineering policy  in  this  direction  would  mean 
destruction  in  the  end.  Moral  auaaioa 
means  progress  from  the  bottom.  Along 
these  lines  we  have  been  working;  along 
these  lines  we  have  formed  machinery,  we 
have  formed  the  city  central  bodlea,  the 
state  federations  and  the  departments.  We 
have  them  all  ready  for  the  Indlvldaal  ac* 
tion  of  union  men,  and  if  IndlTidnal  action 
is  brought  into  play  in  these  orgaidaationa 
we  know  the  city  central  bodlM  and  the 
state  federations  will  be  built  up  l^om  the 
bottom  and  will  endure  forever.*'  (1012,  p. 
397)  Preferred  to  urge  national  and  Inters 
national  unions  to  Influence  their  local 
unions  to  join  central  bodies  In  preference 
to  attempting  to  force  the  action  by  law. 

A.  F.  of  L.  a  Xitring  TUiiff — (1015,  p. 
IC'5)  The  trade  union  morement — the 
American  Federation  of  Labor— ia  a  llTlng 
thing.  It  can  not  finish  and  Anally  decide 
upon  anything;  in  Its  work  and  aapiratloas 
there  is  no  Inalitr — no  stopping  j^int;  it 
must  plan  and  do  for  today  m  orow  to  ere- 
ate    greater   opportunities   for   the 
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Lrerythmg  is  in  a  state  of  development,  of 
progress,  and  the  great  thing  is  to  keep 
open  the  way  to  opportunity  and  to  retain 
freedom  to  do  those  things  which  shall  en- 
able OS  to  reach  out  after  and  achieve  the 
better  and  larger  ideals  of  a  truer  justice, 
a  fuller  freedom,  a  broader  humanity. 

^,  iZ'^'  <>'  ^,  "nd  Bellglon— (1918,  p.  818) 
Aothmg  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  movement  than  the  injection  of 
cavestions  relative  to  religion.  The  Amer- 
ican trades-union  movement,  from  its  incep- 
tion, has  excluded  all  questions  of  a  sec- 
tarian nature  from  its  conventions,  and  this 
rigidly  applied  policy  has  made  it  possible 
tobuild  up  a  united  movement,  which  oth- 
erwise would  be  impof«ible  to  either  secure 
or  maintain.  American  trade  unions,  as  is 
their  right,  have  insisted  upon  complete  au- 
tonomy over  the  policies  of  the  labor  move- 
ment upon  this  continent.  In  the  assertion 
of  this  right  we  must  recognize  the  equal 
right  of  tin  trade  union  movements  of 
other  countries  to  govern  themselves  and 
regulate  their  policies  in  such  manner  as 
their  judgment  dictates. 

A.  F.  of  Ii.,  Aspirations  of — (1902,  pp. 
9-148)  This  session  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  marks  an  episode  in  the 
piogresa  of  enligbtment  nnparalleled  in  the 
world's  history.  We  meet  In  solid  phalanx, 
reprdless  of  ereed,  regardless  of  dogma. 
Vfiih  national  pride,  but  without  interna- 
tional prejudice.  The  world  is  our  field  of 
action,  and  man  is  our  brother.  We  not 
only  proclaim,  under  the  unsullied  and  un- 
tarnished banner  of  trade  unionism,  but  live 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 
and  justice.  Ours  is  an  affiliation  of  men 
of  like  interests,  and  of  a  kindred  spirit.  It 
is  the  natural  growth  of  a  sentiment  for 
unity  that  binds  and  seals  the  compact  for 
harmony,  fidelity,  and  fellowship.  Our 
cause  demands  that  there  is  no  worker  so 
deei  down  in  the  abyss  of  misery  and  de- 
spair that  we  dare  refuse  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  his  uplifting;  that  there  is  no 
high  pinnacle  of  grandeur  to  which  the  toil- 
ing masses  should  not  aspire  to  attain.  The 
trade  unions  are  of,  by,  and  for  the  wage- 
workers  primarily,  but  there  is  no  effort 
which  we  in  our  movement  can  make  but 
what  will  have  its  beneficent,  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  all  our  people.  The  misery  of 
the  past,  the  struggles  of  the  present,  and 
the  duty  for  the  future,  demand  that  no  ef- 
fort be  left  untried,  that  all  energy  be  exer- 
cised, and  opportunity  taken  advantage  of. 
to  organise  the  toilers  of  our  country  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  the  trade  union,  in 
full  afltliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The 
dim,  dismal  past,  with  all  its  pain  and  tra- 
Tsil,  must  give  way  to  the  better  and  bright- 
er fututre  for  which  the  workers  have  borne 
the  burdens,  and  made  the  sacrifices  that 
th.s  people  of  our  time,  and  for  all  time,  may 
be  truly  free. 

A.  F.  of  L^  Authority  of — (1912.  p.  825) 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no  au- 
thority to  investigate  or  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  an  affiliated  international 
union,  unless  it  is  alleged  the  rights  and 
iutereats  of  another  affiliated  union  are  being 
encroached  upon;  but  where  two  interna- 
tional unions  agree  to  amalgamate  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  is  a  party  to  the  agreement,  it 
can  invettigate  if  its  terms  have  been  vio- 
IsM. 


A.  P.  of  L.,  Authority  of — (1912,  p.  121) 
Executive    Council    submitted    this    proposi- 
tion:     "Somewhere   in  the   labor   movement 
of  America,   there  must   be  lodged  some   de- 
gree   of    authority,    or    expression    of    judg- 
ment.    To  this   authority,   interested   parties 
should    defer    for    investigation,    discussion, 
final    judgment    and    ultimate    determination. 
all    disputed    matters    affecting    the    internal 
relations    of   the    organised    labor    movement 
coming   properly    before    the    American    Fed- 
eration of  Labor.     This  authority  to  adjudge 
as  to  which  disputant  is  held  to  be  right  and 
which    to    be    wrong,    and    should    endeavor, 
with  all  the  influence  which  can  be  brought 
to   bear   through    our    niovement,     to   adjust 
such    disputes,    conflicts  and    claims   so   that 
the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  labor  move- 
ment may  be  maintained.    If  this  position  be 
right,   the  question  arises  as   to   where  that 
authority  shall  be  vested.     If  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
iu   its   conventions,   or  between  conventions, 
the  Executive  Council,  is  not  the  constituted 
authority,   where,   pray,  shall  such  authority 
be  lodged?     In  any  one  central  bodyf       If 
that  be  justified,  then  why  not  a  single  local 
union?    And  if  that  be  proper,  then  each  in- 
dividual member  of  a  union  may  be  consti- 
tuted  a   law  unto   himself.     Then,   how  can 
any   general   policy   or   purpose   be   outlined 
or  a  coherent  practical  course  be  pursued  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
toilers    of    our    continent?      The    laws,    the 
policies,  and  the  decision  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
are   based   upon   the  combined   judgment    of 
the  toilers  of  America.     There  is  no  power 
lodged  anywhere  in  our  movement  by  which 
the  laws,  policies,  and  decisions  thereof  can 
be  made  effective,  unless  it   be  the  general 
concensus   of   opinion    and   judgment   of   the 
organized  wage  earners,  and  the  respect  and 
confidence  which  they  have  in  the  movement 
and  the  men  they  have  chosen  to  represent 
them.     It  depends  for  success  upon  the  de- 
vclion   of  the   rank    and    file    of  organised 
Isbor  to  the  cause  of  unionism  for  further- 
ance  of    their   own    interests    and   the   com- 
mon welfare.     In  the  absence  of  any  power 
to  enforce  laws,  policies  and  decisions    (and 
our  movement  aims  at  the  avoidance  of  such 
force  and   power),   there  must   come  to  our 
fellow- workers  the  understanding  that   some 
degree    of    discipline    must    be    maintained, 
but    that    only    through    discipline    which    is 
self-imposed    and    maintained    for    the    pro- 
gressive   and    orderly   conduct    of   the    labor 
movement  of  our  time,  can  the  integrity  and 
eitity  of  our  movement  be  safeguarded;  so 
that  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  in- 
fluence in  securing  for  the  toiling  masses  of 
our  country,  the  opportunity  and  the  means 
for  the   attainment  of  the  highest  and  best 
possible   conditions.'*      (p.    848)      The   con- 
vection  declared:      "We  hold   it   to   be  the 
duty     of     all     organizations     and     members 
thereof  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  deciaions 
o^  the  conventions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  all 
matters  that   have  been   committed   to   them 
for  decision.     If  each  organization  is  to  re- 
serve to  itself  the  right   to   refuse   acquies- 
cence in  the  laws  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  to 
disregard  its   authority   in  matters  which  it 
has    a     constitutional     right     to    decide,    or 
which    are    by    contending    forces    submitted 
to    its    arbitrament,    then   there    can    be    no 
harmony,  no  concert  of  action,   no  unity  of 
purpose   and  no   final   determination   of  any 
question  in   controversy." 
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A.  F.  of  L.  ft  Volnntanr  OrganisftUon — 
(1804,  p.  88)  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  a  ▼oluntary  organiiation.  The  po- 
litical resolutions  or  platform  adopted  by 
it  at  conventions  are  expressive  of  the  sen- 
timents and  demands  of  the  majority  of  the 
organized  workers  affiliated  with  it.  The 
resolutions  or  platforms  adopted  can  not  be 
imposed  upon  any  affiliated  organisation 
against  its  wishes,  but  the  resolutions  and 
platforms  adopted  are  presumed  to  be  ob- 
served  by    all   organizations. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Azlom— (1915,  p.  114) 
**What  is  worth  having  is  worth  struggling 
for." 

A.    F.    of    L.,    Benefit    of— (1888.  p.   8) 
"The  benefit    the    American    I>ederation    of 
Later  haa  been   in   the  period  of  its   exist- 
ence to  the  toiling  masses  of  our  country  is 
more,  probably,  than  will  be  told  before  gen- 
erations to  come.     There  is  scarcely  a  divi- 
lion  of  thought  upon  the  question  that  the 
workers,    being     the   producers     of     all    the 
wealth   of   the   world   should   at   least    enjoy 
more  of  the  results  of  their  toil.     On  every 
hand    we    see     fortunes     amassing,     elegant 
mansions  and  immense  business  houses  rear- 
ing,   we   see  the   intricate  machinery    in    its 
rotary  motions,   the  genius   of  man,   all    ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  thousands 
of   our  poor,    helpless    brothers    and   sisters, 
strong,  able-bodied,   willing  to  work,  unable 
to  find  it  I      Hungry  and  emaciated   without 
svfficient    to   properly    nourish    the    body    or 
to    maintain    the    mental    balance.      On    the 
other   hand   others   bent    by   their   long   con- 
tinued drudgery  and  unrequited  toil.     While 
these  wrongs  have  been  upon  the   body  po- 
litic   from   ages   gone   by   we   can   yet   trace 
the    improvements    in    the    condition    of    the 
people    by    reason   of   our   various   organiza- 
tions.     Wherever   the   working   people   have 
manifested  their  desire  for  improvement  by 
organization    there    as    with    a    magic    wand 
improvement    has    taken    place.      Wherever 
the    working   people    are    the    poorest,    most 
degraded    and   miserable    there   can    we   find 
the    greatest    lack    of   organization;    and    in 
the   same    degree  as   the   basis   of   organiza- 
tion is  improved  there  can  we  see  the  great- 
er  improvement    in   the   material   moral    and 
social  condition   of  the  people." 

A.  F.  of  L.  Building — The  Executive 
Council  was  instructed  in  1003  (p.  187)  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  purchasing  and 
erecting  an  office  building  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Lalior.  In  1004  (p.  87)  it 
reported  that  after  giving  the  subject  every 
consideration  the  best  coarse  for  the  A  .F. 
of  L.  was  to  lease  a  building  for  a  term  of 
ten   years. 

(1008,  pp.  104-236)  Executive  Council 
reported  that  the  directly  affiliated  local 
viiions  had  voted  in  favor  of  loaning  the  A. 
F  of  L.  $50,000  from  their  defense  fund  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  an  office  building 
and  purchase  of  the  land.  The  convention 
endorsed  the  plan  and  also  directed  $30,000 
more  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

(1000,  p.  73)  Executive  Council  reported 
many  difficulties  in  securing  a  proper  site 
for  the  new  headquarters. 

(1010,  p.  126)  Executive  Council  re- 
ported amount  authorised  to  erect  an  office 
building  was   insufficient. 

(1011,    pp.    181-208)      Executive    Council 


authorized  to  carry  into  effect  and  plan  for 
the  erection  of  an  office  building  within  the 
limits  of  the  instructions  of  previous  eon- 
ventions. 

(1012,  pp.  157-347)  Executive  Council 
empowered  to  issue  an  appeal  and  inaugu- 
rate such  project  or  projects  which  may  re- 
sult in  obtaining  the  neceasary  funds  with 
which  to  erect  a  Labor  Temple,  an  office 
building  for  the  A.  F.  of  L,  its  departmento. 
and  such  other  affiliated  organisations  whose 
headquarters  are  located  in  the  Capital  of 
the  nation. 

(1018,  pp.  111-858)  Executive  Council 
directed  to  secure  data  covering  theae  qoes- 
tioss:  The  size  of  building  deemed  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eration for  the  preaent  and  immediate  fu- 
ture. Cost  and  sise  of  lot  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Federation  in  the  most  accessible  and 
satisfactory  location  in  Waahbigton.  Cost 
of  the  erection  of  a  buildinc  in  eonformity 
to  the  requirements  as  provided  for  above. 
Manner  in  which  the  flnancee  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  are  to  be  raised,  and 
the  provisions,  if  any.  as  to  the  meAna  of 
refunding  such  obligations  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  Approximate  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, up-keep,  interest  and  prineii>al  per  an- 
num. Approximate  income  from  all  oonrees 
as  result  of  rentals  for  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eration, the  various  draartments,  etc.,  per 
annum.  Difference  in  the  cost  between  the 
present  quarters  and  the  building  propooed 
in  the  foregoing. 

(1014,  pp.  160-311)  Convention  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Executive  OouncU  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  cause  to  be  eonstrueted.  or 
to  purchase,  a  building  for  an  office  buildinf 
for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  its  departmenta.  and 
such  other  unions  for  which  sueh  straetnre 
may  be  suitable;  to  use  sueh  funda  oa  are 
authorised  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
herein  stated,  and  be  further  authorised  to 
raise  such  other  funds  as  might  be  neeesoary 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  herein  set 
forth. 

(1015,  pp.  118-325)  Executive  GooncU 
reported  a  lot  had  been  purchaaed  at  a  eoet 
of  $40,000,  at  Ninth  street  and  ICaooaehn- 
setts  avenue.  The  lot  contalna  5,188  sq^ure 
feet.  The  Massachusetts  Avenue  front  is 
60.83  feet,  and  the  frontage  on  Ninth 
Street  is  188  feet  deep.  The  lot  runs  back 
at  an  angle  which^  makes  the  width  on  the 
end  of  the  lot  37.74  feet.  That  part  of  the 
lot  which  is  87.74  feet  wide  is  68.10  feet 
long.  A  guarantee  was  obtained  from  the 
Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  Oompony  and 
the  Columbia  Title  Insumce  Company  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  safegiuffauig  the 
title  to  the  property,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
aftord  insurance  against  any  eloim  arising 
under  the  title.  The  trustees  named  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  agreed  to  a  eontraet  priee  of 
$00,450  for  the  erection  of  the  bnilding.  to 
b-)  completed  April  7,  1916.  On  the  site 
when  purchased  was  a  finely  built  old  man- 
sion with  a  slave  pen  in  the  rear,  of  which 
photographs  were  made  before  rasing.  On 
the  site  where  slave  owners  and  slaves 
dwelt  the  temple  of  Labor  will  be  ereeted. 
The  convention  made  these  reeommenda- 
tions:  "First — That  all  Intematioaal  mi- 
ions  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  be  invited  to  subscribe  lor  a  maiMe 
slab  to  be  appropriately  set  in  tke  IraUd- 
ing,  it  to  bear  the  proper  laslfBla  of  tbe  er- 
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gimiiatioii  making  the  appropriation.  Sec- 
ond— ^Tbat  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a 
ceniiine  interest  in  this  work  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  general  purpose  and 
permanency  of  our  moToment  the  trustees 
shall  be  empowered  to  issue  such  prospectus, 
emblematic  designs,  etc.,  to  be  furnished"  to 
the  membership  and  friends  at  a  price  that 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  flnancial  advantage  to  the 
trust^s  in  the  work  Assigned  to  them. 
Third — The  trustees  to  be  authorised  to  ac- 
cept such  general  help,  financially  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  tendered  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  labor  movement,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  title  to  the  property  shall 
always  rmnain  intact  as  the  home  of  the 
American  labor  movement  and  under  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  so  ably  laid  out 
by  the  Executive  Council.  (pp.  827-444) 
In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  building  as 
soon  as  possible  the  per  chpita  tax  was  in- 
creased to  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 

(1916,  p.  49)  The  cornerstone  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  Building  was  laid  January  8.  1916, 
and  the  dedication  ceremony  held  July  4. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
the  chief  address  and  was  followed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  President  of  the 
A  F.  of  L.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Ccuncil,  the  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S., 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  (Congress  were 
present  .  The  inscription  on  the  comer- 
stone  is: 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

Founded  1S81 

This  edifice  erected  for  service 

in  the  cause  of 

Labor — Justice— Freedom — ^Humanity 

1915-1916 

Of  special  interest  and  significance  in  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  oflice  building  is  a  panel  sculp- 
tured in  marble  with  oak  mounting,  present- 
ed by  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee.  The  panel  sym- 
bolises the  Triumph  of  Labor  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Bowerman,  of  the 
Britiah  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  as  follows:  "The  central 
figure  is  symbolic  of  the  Triumph,  and  is 
standing  upon  an  octopus  with  tentacles 
lopped  and  dying,  slain  by  the  noble  aims 
an/^  objects  achieved  by  Labor.  Behind  this 
figure  is  a  great  procession  without  begin* 
ning  or  end.  On  one  side  are  the  earliest 
types  of  workers,  husbandmen  and  tillers  of 
tha  earth,  and  on  the  other  the  modern 
workers.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  various 
other  trades  are  represented.  In  the  back- 
ground, ships,  cranes,  et  cet.  The  work 
wW  be  executed  in  marble  and  enclosed  in 
a  frame  of  English  oak,  with  a  gilt-bronse 
band  of  laurel  surrounding.  Sire  of  the 
marble,-  6  feet  by  3  feet.  Total  oyer  all 
aixe  wood  frame,  9  feet,  6  inches.  The 
presentation  and  acceptance  of  this  pan er  is 
another  and  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  tie 
that  binds  together  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  with  their  'e"ow  w«ge- 
earners  of  other  lands,  (p,  274)  Full  ap- 
proval was  given  those  charged  with  the  rc- 
aponsibility  of  the  work  of  construction  and 
to  the  Executive  Council  for  the  very  p«|»c- 
tieable  and  businesslike  manner  in  which 
It  had  handled  the  many  details  in  connec 

**7l917.Tr57-488)  It  is  extremely  for- 
innate  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ha.  its  own  of^ 
Sco    building    at    the    present    time.      Since 


war  was  declared  Washington  has  become 
the  center  of  national  life  and  activity  of 
every  nature  and  as  a  consequence  not  only 
have  rents  increased  but  it  is  diificult  to  se- 
cure office  accommodations  of  a  suitable 
character  so  great  are  the  imperative  needs 
of  the  government,  which,  of  course,  has 
prior  consideration  in  all  cases,  (p.  484) 
Refused  to  request  all  affiliated  unions  to 
donate  5  cents  per  member  to  liquidate  the 
debt  owed  on  the  building. 

(1918.  pp.  47-279)  Total  cost  of  the 
lot  and  building,  $189,817.68.  Total 
amount  borrowed,  $189,240.  Total  amount 
of  indebtedness  on  the  building  April  80. 
1918.  $122,500. 


A.  F.  of  L.,  Oentralisation  of  Power 
(1888.  p.  20)  Declared  this  principle:  "In 
the  labors  of  this  convention  let  us  avoid  all 
centralization  of  power  and  confine  our 
movements  strictly  to  the  well  defined  linei 
already  so  well  known  and  so  successfully 
maintained  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

A.  F.  of  L.,  Continuity  of— (1889.  p.  26) 
Declared  continuity  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  be  recognised  and  dated 
from  1881  in  all  future  documents  issued. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Oould  Not  Intarf era— (1901. 
p.  251)  Two  local  unions  affiliated  with 
different  internationals  were  having  a  dis- 
pute over  jurisdiction.  Convention  deemed 
It  unwise  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  as  un- 
der the  usual  custom  it  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  officers  of  the  internationals 
sffected  by  the  dispute. 

A.  P.  of  L.,  Evolution  of— (1914.  pp 
15-860)  The  labor  movement,  as  such.  Is 
not  a  creature  of  impulse,  nor  has  it  attained 
its  present  position  and  standing  by  the 
operation  of  any  process  of  magic  or  hoeus- 
pocus.  Firmly  founded  on  demonstrated 
fundamentals,  its  growth  has  been  slow,  and 
therefore  sound,  and  it  is  not  likely  at  thiH 
time  to  be  swept  away  from  its  foundations 
iy  the  presentation  of  any  plan,  however 
attractive,  that  proposes  to  accomplish  all 
that  labor  hopes  ror  by  revolutionary  methods. 
Evolution  is  the  law  of  nature,  immutable 
and  unchanging,  operating  with  exactitude 
and  inexorable  ceriainty.  All  that  ever  was. 
or  is.  or  ever  shall  be.  is  subject  to  the 
oi/cration  of  this  law;  so,  therefore,  the 
American  labor  movement  is  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  its 
progress  is  necessarily  the  result  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
those  slow  but  certain  mutations  that  make 
for  permanent  and  lasting  achievement. 

A.  F.  of  L.  BzMUte- World's  Faxi  at  Chx- 
CAOO,  189a— (1889.  p.  84)  Indorsed  ap- 
pointment of  President  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  World's  Fair  Committee 
of  New  York  by  the  mayor  and  in  1890 
(p.  81)  authorized  executive  council  to  se- 
cure World's  Fair  for  (Chicago.  (p.  40) 
Favored  keeping  fair  open  Sunday,  as  H  was 
the  only  day  in  which  the  workers  could  at- 
tend. The  board  of  directors  had  promised 
if  Congress  permitted  Sunday  opening  no 
employe  would  be  allowed  to  work  mora 
than  six  days  a  week. 

Pabis  Exposition.  1900— (1899.  p.  9)  In 
vltation  to  participate  in  an  exhibition  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  the  economic  and 
social  progress  made  in  the  several  countries 
had  been   accepted.      (1900.   p.   22)      Presi- 
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dent  reported  the  international  jnry  of  the 
exposition  had  awarded  a  grand  prize  of 
honor  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  its  exhibit. 

WoBLD*8  Fazb.  St.  Louia.  1903 — (1903.  p 
23)  Arranged  for  an  ezhanitive  exhibit  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  (1904, 
IP  d8-171)  Grand  prise  was  awarded  the 
A.   F.   of  L. 

Jamestown  Exposition,  1907 — (1906,  p. 
104)  Notice  that  the  Jamestown  Fair  man- 
afcment  had  decided  to  employ  only  onion 
labor  caused  hearty  support  to  the  exposi- 
tion being  Toted  as  long,  as  "these  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  condition's  continue  to  ex- 
ist"  (1908,  p.  105)  A.  F.  of  L.  exhibit 
was  of  an  economic  and  sociological  char- 
acter, as  well  as  of  the  finest  union  label 
products.  It  aroused  deepest  interest  and 
was  an  object  lesson  of  the  scope  of  our 
work  and-  achievements.  The  authorities 
granted   the   gold   medal   and   diploma. 

Panama  Canal  Exposition  (1912,  p.  56) 
Arranged  for  an  exhibit  at  the  San  Fran- 
cibco  Exposition.  (1916.  p.  118)  A  cer- 
tificate of  merit  and  excellence  and  a  bronse 
medal  were  awarded  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  its 
exhibit,  which  has  been  installed  in  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  Building  where  it  may  be  exam- 
ined by  any  yisitor. 

A.  F.  of  L^  Honors — (1882,  p.  16)  Flag 
raised  over  the  Cleveland  City  Hall  in  honor 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
Tention  being  held  in  that  building. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Julsdlctioxi — (1906.  p.  183) 
The  question  was  asked  some  years  ago  why 
wo  call  our  trade  unions  international,  and 
whether  they  take  in  European  countries. 
Wc  have  answered  no,  not  at  any  rate,  for 
the  present.  The  title  "international** 
when  applied  to  our  trade  unions,  includes 
the  North  American  continent,  which,  though 
politically  not  one  and  identical,  yet  com- 
n:ercially  and  practically  is  practically  one. 
Til  ere  is  little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  move  their  establishments  from 
one  American  country  to  anether,  while  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  at  some  day  not 
too  far  distant  that  parliament  of  labor  of 
the  world  and  the  establishment  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  man.  still  for  the  present  we 
propose  to  have  the  parliament  of  labor  of 
the  North  American  continent.  We  are 
allied  with  each  other  the  same  as  though 
W9  were  in  difl^erent  cities  or  different  states 
or  provinces  in  either  of  the  countries.  It 
is*  not  a  United  States  labor  movement,  it  is 
not  a  Porto  Rican  labor  movement,  it  is  not 
a  Hawaiian  labor  movement,  it  is  not  a 
Canadian  labor  movement,  it  is  the  labor 
movement  of  the  North  American  continent, 
nnd  apart  from  any  sentimentality,  the  prac- 
tical necessity  for  the  protection  and  the 
promotion  of  our  material  interests  com- 
pels us  to  so  conduct  our  movement. 

A.  P.  of  L.  Library— (1916,  p.  112)  The 
completion  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I.nbor  iTailding  makes  it  possible  to  plan 
for  a  lib  'ary  on  an  adequate  scale  in  keep- 
inik  with  the  importance  of  the  organized 
labor  movement.  A  library  room  has  been 
piovided  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building. 
It  is  planned  that  the  library  shall  contain 
nil  official  documents  and  records  issued  by 
all  labor  organizations:  copies  of  all  labor 
papers  and  all  oflicial  journals  published  by 
all    organizations;    the    reports    nnd    publica- 


tions of  all  departments  of  labor  of  our  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  as  well  as  re- 
ports issued  by  foreign  countries.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  have  files  of  the  offlcial  publi- 
cations of  the  labor  movements  of  other 
countries.  In  order  to  estsblisb  s  librsry 
uiK)n  s  proper  basis,  a  trained  librarian  is 
to  be  in  charge.  In  addition  to  literature 
presenting  the  history,  the  progress  and  the 
ideals  of  the  labor  movement,  we  hope  to 
have  in  connection  with  the  library,  a  La- 
bor Museum  which  shall  be  the  repository 
for  all  documents  and  objects  of  historical 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Labor.  Old  char- 
ters, circulars,  scrap  books,  banners  snd 
emblems,  have  an  interest  and  a  value  to 
students  and  historians.  There  is  no  more 
fitting  place  for  their  assemblage  than  the 
Li^bor  Temple  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. Labor  poetry,  labor  songs,  literature 
and  artistic  productions  such  as  pictures, 
statuary,  has  reliefs,  prints,  ete.,  interpret- 
ing some  phase  of  labor,  are  of  interest  in 
considering  the  msny  sides  of  the  labor 
movement.  Now  that  we  hare  come  into 
posiession  of  our  new  building,  we  have 
opportunity  to  gather  together  such  a  col- 
lection as  would  be  representative.  We 
urge  upon  all  affiliated  organisations,  the 
workers,  and  all  interested  friends  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Not  a  Financial  Organisalloii 
— (1909,  p.  213)  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  not  now,  never  haa  been,  and 
uftil  its  fundamental  laws  are  changed  will 
not  be  a  financial  organisation;  the  llnan- 
cing  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  country 
in  in  the  treasuries  and  the  laws  of  the 
unions  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  to 
cieate  a  fund  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  changing 
its  relationship  to  its  affiliated  i>odiea,  by 
practically  through  that  means  making  it 
the  financiering  method  of  the  Amenean 
labor  movement,  will  stop  care  among  the 
unions  in  trying  to  conserve  funds  for  their 
self-preservation.  In  the  event  of  any  of 
the  large  unions,  or  even  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  getting  into  trouble,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  fund  would  bo  ex- 
hausted. Then,  if  another  organisation 
should  get  into  trouble  six  weeks  later. 
thero  would  be  no  funds  to  help  it.  and  it 
%7ould  feel  it  was  not  being  treated  fairly. 
The  idea  is  that,  in  so  far  as  handling  the 
funds  for  conflicts  such  as  referred  to  is 
eoi'cerned,  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  and  international 
unions,  and  when  they  need  assistsnce  the 
plan  we  already  have  of  asking  the  otbwv  to 
assist  can  be  followed. 

A.  F.  of  L.,  OppoitnattSos  of — (1887.  p. 
10)  The  opportunities  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  that  It  may  become 
iL  grand)  and  poweHul  orgfaBliatton,  ful- 
filling its  great  mission  to  bring  the  working 
reople  into  the  various  organisations  of  the 
trcden.  to  assist  in  the  amelioration  of  their 
conditions,  to  raise  mankind  to  a  higher 
level,  aspiring  to  a  nobler  clTilliation.  It 
is  noticeable  that  a  great  reaction  and  a 
steady  disintegration  is  going  on  in  moat  all 
organizations  of  labor  not  formed  on  the 
basis  that  the  experience  of  past  failures 
teaches,  namely,  the  benevolent  aa  well  as 
tho  protective  features  of  the  unions.  There 
nre  times  when   the  labor  organisations  are 
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in  »  position  to  take  a  deciBive  stand  in 
defense  of  the  toilers,  and  apart  from  any 
considerations  of  humanity,  the  fact  that 
the  benerolent  features  of  organiiation  keep 
the  members  within  the  union  is  all  im- 
portant to  the  permanency  of  the  unions 
and  the  consequent  protection  in  all  times 
that   organisation   affords. 

▲.  F.  of  L^    Power    of — (1906,    p.    68) 
During     the     paat     sixteen     years     marked 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  organization. 
Tlien    we    were    struggling   to    mamtain    our 
existence.     Now  the  Federation  is  as  strong 
ai»    the    ererlaating   hills.      Then    the    advice 
and   help  of  the  Federation  was  sought  for 
by  but  few  of  our  unions.     Now  none  of  our 
Iz/temational   Unions   make  any   great   trade 
moYements    without    the    approyal    and    co- 
operation   of    the    American    Federation    of 
Labor.      At  that   time   the   decisions   of   our 
Conrentions     were     lightly     considered     by 
many    labor    men     and     many     unions,    and 
while   the   time    has   not   yet    arrired    where 
all   unions    acquiesce   in    decisions    rendered. 
yet    during  the  sixteen   yesrs  marked   prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the 
fit«dings  and  policies  as  now  declared  by  the 
Federation   have   a   weight   and    influence   in 
the  affairs  of  America  that  hardly  the  most 
sanguine     could     have     anticipated     sixteen 
years    ago.      Sixteen    years    ago    our    income 
wat     twenty-four     thousand     for     the    year; 
now  it   is   about    three     hundred     thousand, 
with    a    corresponding    increase    in    membei* 
ahip.     The    eigarmakers    hare    secured    for 
their     members     an     average     advance    in 
wages  of  at  least  20  per  cent.     If  all  onr 
unions  have  done  as  well,  who  can  estimate 
or  even  dream  of  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  tne  working  people  through  the  ef* 
forta   of  the   trade  union   movement   as    em- 
bodied  in  the  A.    F.    of    L..     What  has   it 
brought  in  the  way  of  better  homes,  better 
ioodf  a  less  number  of  children  of  our  mem- 
bers in  the  factory,  mill,  or  shop?     A  wider, 
lM*tter,  more  enjoyable  and  comfortable  life; 
'^Iko  will  or  can   measure  the   work  of  the 
trade  union,  either  in  the  world  of  industry 
In    our    social     surroundings,     or     in    moral 
growth?     To  have  seen  a  part  of  this  work 
and    accomplishments    should    nerve    us    to 
still  greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

A.  F.  of  Ii.,  Plot  to  Destroy — (1907,  pp. 
288-249)  In  a  long  statement  corroborated 
by  witnesses  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recounted  his  experince 
with  a  man  who  said  he  represented  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  as  fol- 
lows: About  a  month  ago,  September  28, 
when  I  was  leaving  the  Victoria  Hotel,  27th 
Street  and  Broadway.  27th  Street  exit. 
New  York.  A  man  accosted  me:  "Hello. 
Mr.  Oompers.*'  I  ?aid,  * 'Hello.*  •  W« 
shook  hands.  He  said:  "You  remember 
mc;  I  was  a  newspaper  man  and  met  yoa 
on  the  platform  at  the  immigration  confer- 
ence last  year.  My  name  is  Branden- 
burg." I  told  him  I  was  sure  I  had  seen 
him  somcTvh^re  but  could  not  locate  him. 
and  was  pleased  to  see  him  again.  He 
said:     "Mr.  Gorapera,  I  am  now  in  the  em- 

?)loy  of  the  National  Asjiociatinn  of  Manu 
acturers  in  their  campaign  against  labor, 
and  I  am  against  you,  but  I  have  known  you 
and  known  you  favorably  ind  like  you,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  get  together  with  Mr. 
Van  Cleave  and  come  to  a  better  nnder- 
atanding  aa  to  your  contentions,   and  I   am 


in  a  position  to  help."     I  answered  that  our 
rosition  toward   the  National  Ascocialion  of 
Manufactur*»r8  waa  defensive;  that  I  did  not 
aim    to   attack   the   organization    as   such  or 
Mr.  Van  Cleave  as  its  president,  but  I  was 
not  going  to  permit  him  to  make  all  sorts  of 
attacks    upon    the    labor    movement    without 
resenting    them;    that    after    all    what    our 
movement    aimed    to    achieve    was    a    better 
underatanding    with    employera    whether    as 
individuals    or    associations,    and,    therefore 
I  was  favorable  to  a  conciliatory  policy.  He 
"»<»   he   thought   an   interview   between    Mr. 
van  Cleave  and  myself    could    be  arranged 
some  time.     He  said,  however,  that  it  would 
neceasarily    have    to    be    between    Mr.    Van 
Cleave   and   myself    alone.      I    said    that    we 
could   discuss  that   matter  some  other  time. 
About    aeven    o'clock    that    aamo    evening    I 
returned   to   the   hotel   to   get   some  baggage 
v^hen  the  porter  in  charge  of  the  coatroom 
handed  me  a  note  with  the  remark  that  the 
gentleman  said  he  should  hand  it  to  me  as 
soon  as   I  got   in   and   that  he  was  waiting 
for   me    in    his    room.     Opening  the   note    I 
found  it  to  be  an  unsigned  request  that  he 
desired  to  see  me  upon  a  matter  of  import- 
ance and  immediately  in   his  room.     I  had 
alteady    made    other    important    engagements 
and   consequently  could  not   go   to  see   him. 
On    September    80    I    received    another    un- 
signed   note    from    Mr.    Brandenburg    from 
Kew  York,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  un- 
completed   conversation    with    me,    that    he 
was    passing    through    Wsshington.    and    re- 
quested me  to  go  to  Edgefield,   8.  C,  where 
he,    Brandenburg,   would   go   and   expect   my 
ai rival    within    the    next    ten    days,    adding 
that  there  was  nothing  I  could  possibly  do 
which    "could   have  a   more   satisfactory   re- 
sult for  all  concerned."      On  the  same  .day 
I   wrote   him   a    letter   saying  that    I   wonld 
not  hesitate  to  go  to  Edgefield  but  my  duties 
.  would  not  permit.     I  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  come  here 
on  his  return  trip  to  New  York.     On  Mon- 
day.   October     14,    I     received     a    telegram 
dfcted    October    12,    from    Salisbury,    N.'  0.. 
from  Mr.  Brandenburg  saying  that  he  would 
arrive   in   Washington    Sunday   morning   and 
leave    on    the    Pennsylcania    road,    Pullman 
car    Oaliph.      Inasmuch    as     the     telegilsm 
reached  me  too  late.   I  was  unable  to  meet 
him.     On  Tuesday,  October  16,  I  wrote  him 
stating  these  facts.     I  also  wrote  him   that 
I  would  be  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
October  26,  and  that  we  might  have  an'in- 
tMview  some  time  during  that  day  or  even- 
ing.    He  wrote  me  a  note  dated  October  17. 
received    October    19,    expressing   his    regret 
that    he   missed    me    as    ''matters    are   most 
critical."   urging  me  to  see  him   "this  Sat- 
urday"    (October    19)     instead    of    October 
26.     I  replied  to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
AS  I  had  a  number  of  conferences  to  attend 
in  Chicago,  that  I  would  leave  there  on  the 
2.'^th.  reaching  New  York  on  the  26th.     On 
arrival   at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  October  26,  I 
was  handed  a  note  from  Mr.  Brandenburg  in 
which  he  said  he  had  been  to  the  hotel  and 
left  a  note  requesting  me  to  call  him  up  by 
telephone    at    his    home.    71    Irving    Place, 
telephone    1978  Orammercy.      Together  with 
Mr     .Tames    Duncan    and    Mr.  Wm.  D.  Hu- 
her.    Vice-Presidents  of   the  A.    F.  of  L.,    I 
had    an    engagement    to    meet    in    conference 
witV.   the   representatives    of   the    Structural 
Building    Trades    Alliance,    Messrs.    Kirby. 
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Hannahan  and  Spencer,  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th.  In  preliminary  conference  with 
Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Huber  I  called  their 
attention  to  all  of  the  foregoing  in  detail 
and  aaked  their  advice  before  I  proceeded 
farther.  They  urged  me  to  hare  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Brandenburg,  expressing  the 
jodgment  that  Mr.  Brandenburg  intended  to 
give  a  piece  of  important  news  regarding 
the  operations  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Adjourning  for  lunch,  I 
determined  to  postpone  telephoning  to  Mr. 
Brandenburg  at  the  address  he  gave,  until 
the  conference  which  primarily  brought  my 
colleagues  and  myself  to  New  York  was  con- 
cluded. Between  that  time,  however,  an- 
other note  was  left  in  the  offlce  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel  for  me  saying  that  he,  Branden- 
burg, would  phone  again  at  either  5,  6  or  7 
o'clock.  About  5:30,  while  the  following 
gentlemen  were  in  the  room,  Messrs.  Dun- 
can, Huber,  Kirby,  Spencer  and  Hannla- 
han,  the  telephone  in  the  room  rang  and 
Mr.  Kirby,  who  went  to  the  phone  Jold  me 
that  a  gentleman  named  Brandenburg  de- 
sired to  speak  to  me.  J  told  Mr.  Kirby  that 
icasmuoh  as  we  were  so  busily  engaged  and 
I  had  said  I  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  telephone  he  would  better  advise  Mr. 
Brandenburg  that  I  was  expected  to  be  free 
to  talk  in  about  half  an  hour.  About  half 
an  hour  later  he  did  call  me  up  oyer  the 
phone  and  I  spoke  to  him.  We  arranged 
for  him  to  meet  me  at  the  hotel  in  the  lobby 
at  6:30  that  evening.  His  persistent  repe- 
tition that  he  wanted  to  see  me  alone  rather 
aroused  my  suspicions,  so  I  at  least  made 
up  my  mind  that  others,  if  possible,  should 
se^  him  when  he  called  and  note  his  com- 
ing, his  going  and  his  manner.  So  I  waited 
in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  With  me  were 
Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Huber.  The  time  passed 
for  his  arrival  and  I  called  him  up  by  tele- 
phone. I  was  informed  by  a  lady  who  said 
she  was  Mrs.  Brandenburg  that  he  was  oA 
his  way  and  would  be  at  the  hotel  to  see 
mc  in  a  few  minutes.  I  returned  to  the 
group  of  gentlemen  I  have  named  in  the 
lobby  with  me,  and  stood  with  my  back 
turned  to  the  clerk's  desk  so  that  anybody 
who  would  come  in  to  accost  me  would 
heve  to  do  so  with  my  back  turned  toward 
him,  and  in  full  view  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  conversing.  While  in  that  position 
Mr.  Brandenburg  tapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. We  greeted  each  other  and  he  excused 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  because  he  said 
ho  wanted  to  telephone  about  a  matter.  He 
returned  in  about  ten  minutes  and  I  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Huber.  and 
several  others.  When  I  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Duncan  he  turned  to  him  and  said: 
"Are  you  James  Duncan?"  Mr.  Duncan 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  excused  my- 
self to  the  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Brandenburg 
and  I  went  to  my  room.  Number  310.  I  asked 
him  to  take  a  seat.  He  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  talk  to  me  while  he  was  walking 
the  room,  and  asked  me  to  be  seated.  He 
began  to  talk  with  the  most  pained  expres- 
sion upon  his  face.  His  features  were 
drawn.  I  repeat  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
hiH  remarks  and  what  few  words  I  uttered 
during  the  interview.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  was  dictated  two  days  after 
the  transaction;  it  was  not  done  today.  I 
am  sure.  However,  that  a  mere  recital  of  it 
can  convey  but  little  of  the  full  purport  of 


his  statement.  However,  it  is  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  my  memory  favors  me.     He  said: 

"The  purx>ose  of  my  coming  to  se«  yon 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us.  I  am  in 
charge  of  a  certain  bureau  of  a  department 
organised  for  the  National  Mannfaeturers' 
Association.  The  purx>ose  of  it  is  to  expose 
the  immorality  and  the  dishonesty  of  the 
leaders  in  the  labor  movement  and  to  make 
it  public.  We  have  gone  into  the  records  of 
every  prominent  man  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
we  have  affidavits  of  a  number  of  men,  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  national  unions  who  im- 
plicate you  and  others,  showing  the  immoral 
lives  you  and  they  have  lived.  All  this  is 
gathered  and  most  of  it  is  sworn  statemwits. 
The  time  that  you  were  ill  at  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  in  1895,  the  nature  of  your  il> 
ness  is  known,  and  it  was  reported  to  us 
that  you  had,  expecting  to  die,  made  a  8tat«>- 
ment,  being  a  sort  of  a  confession.  My  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  you  is  to  say  that  I  want 
to  save  you.  I  want  you  to  make  a  state- 
ment, something  that  would  appear  as  if  you 
had  written  it  at  that  time,  which  would  in 
no  way  cast  any  blame  upon  yourself,  but 
would  show  a  spirit  of  broad  kindness  to 
others  whom  ydh  desired  to  save,  a  sort  of 
a    'Thanatopsis.'  " 

He  handed  me  a  paper  that  he  had  pre- 
pared. I  read  it  twice,  and  realising  that 
he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  my  mind  his 
knowledge  of  my  supposed  guilt,  it  wai 
with  the  greatest  mental  concentration  that  I 
was  able  to  contain  myself.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  disarming  any  suspicion  on 
his  part  that  I  resented  his  statement  and 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  go  on  fur- 
ther, I  said,  "Well,  I  no  not  pretend  to 
have  been  an  angel."  I  made  this  state- 
ment for  its  literal  truth,  he  evidently  ac- 
cepting it  aa  a  part  acquiescence  in  his  in- 
sinuations.    He  then   proceeded: 

"As  I  say,  I  want  to  save  you  and  while 
I  do  not  want  to  express  in  specific  flnan- 
cia'  terms  what  the  National  Associstion  of 
Manufacturers  is  willing  to  do,  yet  I  can 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  financially  safe 
for  the  balance  of  your  life.  All  that  you 
need  to  do  is  to  give  us  the  information 
which  we  want  of  the  other  men,  and  to 
give  us  the  workings  of  the  inner  circle  of 
your  Council  snd  the  general  labor  move- 
ment. We  do  not  want  you  to  get  out  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Federation  at  the 
forthcoming  convention,  for  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  does  not  like  Duncan 
any  more  than  they  do  you.  They  realise 
that  if  you  were  to  get  out  now  it  would 
mean  that  he  would  be  your  successor;  but 
in  a  month  or  two  after  your  re-election  at 
Norfolk,  you  can  get  out,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  all  of  these  matters  in  regard  to  the 
active  men  in  the  labor  movement  would  de- 
stroy them,  and  they  would  have  to  get 
seme  nobody  to  be  president,  and  then  there 
would  be  little  Federation  left." 

The  fact  that  there  waa  really  no  inner 
circle,  and  that  I  had  no  information  of  anf 
immoral  or  dishonest  act  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  men  of  the  labor  movement,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  frame  of  mind:  but  I 
take  it  that  my  state  of  feelings  and  frame 
of  mind  can  be  better  imag^ed  than  I  ean 
attempt  to  describe  it.  At  about  this  time 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  with  the  other  gentlemen  named,  be- 
came impatient,  and  inasmuch  as  neither  of 
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us  had  partaken  of  any  food  since  early  in 
the  day,  he  called  me  up  over  the  'phone 
from  the  lobby  to  my  room  and  asked  me 
wLether  I  was  coming  down  because  he  and 
the  other  friends  wanted  to  go  to  supper. 
I  told  him  I  would  be  down  in  five  minutes. 
During  these  five  minutes  there  was  little 
said  further  than  the  desire  I  expressed  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  keep  the  typewritten 
document  so  that  I  could  look  it  over;  that 
I  wanted  to  think  the  matter  over  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  have  another  in- 
terview. This  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  10:80  Sunday  morning,  October  27,  in 
my  room  at  the  Victoria  Hotel.  When  I 
met  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Huber  and  one  or 
two  others  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  they 
expressed  their  surprise  of  how  near  I  ap- 
peared to  a  nervous  collapse.  I  took  out 
the  typewritten  document  which  Branden- 
burg had  given  me  and  without  showing  its 
face  to  him,  I  asked  Mr.  Duncan  to  put  his 
ii'itials  on  it  with  the  date  as  a  means  of 
identification.  He  did  so.  I  handed  him 
my  key  and  asked  him  to  go  at  once  to  my 
room  and  gather  up  all  of  the  papers  that 
verc  on  the  dressing  case  and  take  them  to 
hip  room.  I  was  apprehensive.  Mr.  Dun- 
can did  so.  We  then  went  to  a  nearby  res- 
taurant where  they  had  dinner,  but  I  could 
not  eat  with  them.  We  took  a  walk  up 
Broadway  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  when 
Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Huber  returned  with 
me  to  my  room  so  that  I  could  recount  to 
them  what  had  transpired  at  the  interview. 
The  drawer  of  the  table  in  my  room  was 
open.  Mr.  Duncan  with  an  exclamation, 
said:  "Sam,  somebody  has  been  in  your 
room  since  I  took  those  papers  away.  I 
went  through  that  drawer  thinking  there 
might  be  some  papers  yon  had  forgotten  in 
there,  but  I  closed  it.  Of  that  I  am  posi- 
tive.*' ft  T/sp  then  agreeo  that  I  should 
pursue  the  same  course  m  the  next  interview 
with  Brandenburg,  and  to  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  absolute  accuracy  as  to  whether  hs 
was  authorized  to  act  by  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  following  morning.  Mr.  Huber  asked 
one  of  the  chambermaids  doing  duty  in  the 
hotel  whether  anybody  had  been  into  the 
room  after  we  left.  She  answered  in  the 
nffirmative,  saying  that  the  man  in  the 
brown  ^uit  of  clothos  and  wearing  glasses 
had  been  in  my  room.  On  the  following 
mcming.  Sunday,  October  27,  Mr.  Branden- 
burg met  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  We 
\<ent  to  my  room.  The  promise  of  immu- 
nity from  exposure  and  a  guarantee  of  my 
financial  future  xvptp  repeated.  Mr.  Bran- 
denburg stated  that  if  T  did  not  care  to 
roniply  and  sign  the  typewritten  document 
hp  had  prepared,  that  I  might  write  .somo- 
thing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  would  show 
age  as  having  b»-cn  written  by  me  some 
twelve  years  ago  in  Little  Rock  that  would 
be  pra'^tirally  p  nothing,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Little  Rock  to  obtain  a  paper  which  wnR 
supposed  to  be  in  existenre,  but  that  in  his 
investigation  he  fonnd  simply  a  memoran- 
duir-  in  the  papers  of  a  lawyer  who  had 
<cince  died  which  wore  monninjf?oss  and  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  me:  that  this  was 
of  no  use,  and  that  he  wanted  this  state- 
ment  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  me 
at  the  time  which  he  could  show  to  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  and  others,  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation  for  the  statement,   and   that    this   wns 


in    line   of    his   policy   to   safeguard   me.      I 
evaded    the    subject     for    a    time    with   the 
statement  that   I   realized  the  importance  of 
the  matter  he  had  presented  to  me,  but  that 
I  did  not  feel  like  giving  a  a  definite  answer 
tl'ere   and   then;    that   after   all,    I  had   only 
a   passing  acquaintance   with   him,    Branden- 
burg,   and   that    while   I  had   no   doubt  that 
h^  had  authority  to  act,  yet  I  would  want  to 
have  more  direct  assurance.     He  answered: 
"Do   you   mean   that   you   want   to    see   Mr. 
Van  Cleave  personally  and  get  the  assurance 
iiom  him?"     I  answered  that  I  thought  that 
was   about    the  only   way  that   I  would   feel 
warranted    to    act.      He    answered    that    Mr. 
Van   Cleave   might   suspect   that   this   was   a 
trap      For  the  purpose  of  allaying  that  sus- 
picion,   I    answered:      "So    might    I   regard 
your  proposition  to  me."     He  said:      "You 
know  that   I  want  to   help  you.     The  oppo- 
sition    is     against     you     particularly     and 
against  all  others  active  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, but  I  am  desirous  of  saving  you  and 
having  your  service  for  uS."      I  quietly  but 
firmly   insisted   upon   an   interview   with   Mr. 
Van  Cleave  as  the  only  thing  upon  which  I 
might  give  the  matter  further  consideration. 
That   I  did   not   protest   against   his  insinua- 
tions   and    propositions,    he   seemed   to   have 
accepted    as    my    acquiesecence    and     which 
evidently    allayed    his    suspicions.      He    said 
he    thought    Mr.    Van    Cleave    was    in    New 
York   City:    that  it  was   Sunday  and  it   was 
djfllcult  to  get  into  communication  with  men 
who    could    let    him    know    where    to    locate 
him,  Mr.  Van  Cloave,  but  that  he  would  ad- 
vise  me  later;   that  if  I  could  stay  over  in 
New   York   until   Monday   such   an   interview 
might    be   brought    about,    but    he    would   let 
mo  know  later  in  the  day.     We  then  parted. 
I    immediately     repeated     the     conversation 
with    Mr.   Brandenburg   to   Mr.   Duncan    and 
Mr.     Huber.       About     two    hours    later   Mr. 
Brandenburg   called    upon    me    at    the    hotel, 
and   because  there  were  others,   Mr.  Duncan- 
and    Mr.    Huber,    in   another   room,    adjacent 
to  mine,  he  asked  me  over  the   'phone  from- 
tlio   lobby   in   the   hotel   to    my   room   that   T 
meet    him    in   Room   318,    on   the   same   floor 
with    my    room.      I    was    apprehensive    for    a 
ntfiment,    but   concluded   to   go.      However,   T 
told  Messrs.  Duncan   and  Huber  that  I  wav 
eoing  to   that   room.      I   went   to   Room   8If$ 
and    found    Mr.    Brandenburg    there,    and    he 
told  me  that  it  was  difllcult  to  get  the  men 
over    the    phone,    but    that    there    were    edi- 
tors  of   some   newspapers    and   magazines    in 
New    York,    the    New   York    Times,    the    New 
York    Sun,    MrChire's   and    Everybody's    and 
T»residents    of   banks   whose    names    he    gave, 
but    which    I    can    not    now    recall,    whom    T 
could    moot    on    the    following    day.      I    de- 
clined   any    and    all    of   them   unless   I    could 
ni*-et    Mr.   Van    Cleace  himself,    to  verify   his 
(I>rand<*nburg's)     statemont.     T     should     not 
consider     the     matter     further.        He     said: 
"Well.   I  will   arrange  that   Mr.   Van   Cleave 
\r511    meet   you    in   Washington."      In   his  ef- 
fort  to  oonvinoe  me  that   he  was  an  author- 
ized   agent    and     representative    of    the    Na- 
tional     Association      of     Manufacturers      he 
shewed    me    vouchers    and    warrants    and    re- 
rr  ipts   for   money  paid  to   him   as    its   agent. 
The    warrants    and     vouchers     and    receipts 
voro  in  printod  forms  of  the  Century  Syndi- 
cpto.   No.   1   W.  34th   Street.  New  York  City. 
also  printed  thereon  that  it  was  a  bureau  or 
department    of    the    National    .\ssociatlon    of 
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Hanufacturers.     Mr.   Brandenburg  was  very 
insistent  that  I  should  let  him  have  a  writ- 
tep  statement,  as  I  have  already  stated.  He 
•aid  that  unless  he  had  it  by  the  following 
day,  Monday,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him. 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not  then  make  him 
a  promise  to   do  so,  but  if  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  so  I  would  call  him  up  over  the 
phone  at  his  home,   71    Irving    Place,   tele- 
phone   1978    Orammercy,    and    tell    him.      I 
did  not  call  him  up;  I  did  not  write  it.     I 
immediately  went  to  my  room  and  there  re- 
lated to  Mr.   Duncan   and  Mr.  Huber  every 
detail  of  the  statements  made  in  the  confer- 
ence   with     Mr.     Brandenburg.       Suspecting 
that    Brandenburg    might    have    given    me    a 
false   address,   one  of   our  friends   to    whom 
I  told  the  results  of  the  interview  of  Bran- 
derburg   with    me    suggested    that    when    he 
(Brandenburg)    left    the    hotel   he   ought    to 
be  watched  as  to  where   he   went.     I   asked 
two    friends,    Oeorge    Murray    and    Thomas 
Guerin,   of  the  United  Brotherhood   of  Oar- 
pcnters  and  Joiners,  who  were  calling  upon 
Mr.    Huber,    President   of   that   organization, 
to    follow    Brandenburg    wherever    he    might 
go.     Mr.   Guerin   is   a  delegate  to  this   Con- 
vcrction.    They  did  so.    He  pursued  a  zigzag 
course   and    was     seen    to     enter    71    Irving 
Place.      I    had    an    investigation    made    and 
found  that  Brandenburg  did  not  register  for 
election  as  having  lived  at  71  Irving  Place. 
The   publication    of   the   scurrilous    and   ma- 
licious   attack    in    the    National    Association 
of  Manufacturers'  orgs^n^  the  American  Indus- 
tries, followed  a  few  days    later,  and  it  made  it 
qtiite  clearly  apparent    to   me  that  the   pur- 
pose   Biandenburg   had    to    secure    from   me 
seme  written  statement  wns  for  its  publica- 
tion  as   a  sort  of  recantation  or  confession 
in  connection  therewith.     It  is  quite  evident 
that  it   was   for  that  reason   that   he  stated 
that   unless   he   had   that   letter   from   me  by 
Monday   morning  it  ^ould   bo  of   no   use  to 
liim.     The   paper  BrandanLurg   asked   me   to 
sigu  has  never  left  my  possession.     It  is  as 
follows : 

''So  by  devious  way^  I  have  come  in 
"view  of  the  end  of  the  period.  Not  far  away 
'is  the  final  cessation  of  something  mortal, 
'that  I  know,  but  that  mystery  of  the  sus- 
pension of  other  things  immortal  must  yet 
^e  made  «*Icar.  Soon  I  shall  stand  where  I 
vhall  see  with  ^nblinded  eyes,  and  to  that 
point  roust  come  every  one  no  matter  by 
what  p&th,  and  the  realisation  of  thnt  fact 
poUiates  the  bitterness  with  which  T  could 
vonteraplate  my  own  course  wore  it  not  true. 
Tor  I  have  struggled  with  the  humblest  on 
a  plane  of  equality,  and  I  have  walked  and 
talked  with  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
•nd  have  lent  *hera  my  power.  The  poor 
Tigarmaker's  apprentice  has  lived  to  be- 
come the  master  of  a  million  minds,  an'l 
lived  a  littlo  lonircr  to  be  what  he  is  today', 
not  even  a  master  nf  himself.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Tihinc  in  this.  Emptied. 
l)roken  as  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  ask. 
Nothing  I  might  achieve  would  matter  in  a 
little  while,  and  this  what  I  write  is  after 
aU  nothing  more  than  my  retrospective 
thoughts  expressed  through  the  accustomed 
TTcdium  of  fny  pen.  Wisdom  is  cumulative 
and  out  of  my  abundance  I  might  endow 
posterity.  Vengeance  by  the  law  of  com- 
pensation overreaches  the  grave,  and  I  might 
undo  more  men  a  score  of  times  than  will 
regret    my    passing.      Justice    is    exquisitely 


elusive  and  I  might  with  a  truth  here  sad 
there  palliate  many  a  grave  miaearriam. 
But  why!  Why  should  I,  baring  driTen  on 
to  my  own  aims  leave  my  now  disabled 
chariot  to  retrace  the  hippodrome  f  Each 
man  in  his  way,  be  it  great  or  email,  eziate 
in  an  attitude  toward  the  world  at  larse.  in 
a  second  attitude  toward  his  immediate  as- 
scciates,  and  in  a  third  and  almoat  inrari- 
ably  different,  very  different,  attitude  before 
lus  own  inner  conscionsnees.  Stripped  of 
the  sophistry  that  served  as  a  mental  Inbri- 
cant  when  in  activity.  I  stand  at  halt  eon- 
tcmplating  my  own  ego.  I  tee  lost  of  power 
that  has  triumphed  again  and  again." 

And  there  it  abruptly  stopped.     You  will 
observe  on  the  margin  of  the  original  type- 
wiitten    document    Brandenburg   wanted    me 
to   sign,   the  initials  of   James   Duncan   and 
the    date,    each    written    by    his    own    hand, 
and   which   I   asked   him   to   do  inunediately 
after  the   interview  at   which  Mr.  Branden- 
burg asked  me  to  sign  the  paper  when  com- 
pleted.     I .  have   these   documents    here    for 
the   inspection   of  any   delegate   who    wiahes 
to  see  them.     I  have,   and  herewith   submit 
to  you  for  your  examination,  the  notes,  let- 
ters,   card,    scrap   of   paper   which  Branden- 
burg wrote  or  sent  mo,  with  the  registered 
mark    of    the    Victoria    Hotel,    showing    the 
time  of  their  receipt  there;  also  the  lettors 
and    the    envelope    sent    by    mail    with    the 
f.ostoffice   mark  giving  hour  and  date;    also 
the     telegram     sent     me     by     Brandenburg 
There  is  in   my  possession  further  informa- 
tion of  the  ramiflcationi  and  maehinationa  of 
the    National    Association    of   Manufacturers 
their     detective     agencies,     their     auxiliary 
companies,  and  the  reptile  hirelings  who  are 
employed  to  assassinate  the  character  of  the 
men  of  labor  and  thereby  hope  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  labor  movement  of  our  country 
All  that  I  now  desire  to  add  ia  that  there' 
IS  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in  anything  pub- 
lished or  which  can  be  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufaeturera  or  their 
hirelings  which  in  any  way  can  reflect  upon 
the  integrity,  the  morality  or  the  honeaty  of 
myself,  and  I  have  an  abiling  faith  they  can 
not   do   so  of  any  one  member  of  the   Bx- 
ecutive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.     I  defy 
our  enemies  to  do  their  worst. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  the  en- 
tire Convention  arose  and  applauded  Pres- 
ident Gompers.  A  handsome  oasket  of  rosea 
and  chrysanthemums  was  then  presented  to 
President  Gompers  on  behalf  ox  the  delecs' 
tion  from  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America. 

Vice-President  Duncan — I  want  to  remind 
President  Gompers  of  one  thing  he  haa 
omitted  to  recount.  This  mystenons  man. 
in  addition  to  his  information  about  the 
purpose  of  collecting  alleged  data  about  the 
characters  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
Ubor  movement,  added  that  if  it  could  not 
be  found  he  proposed  to  manufacture  It.  I 
say  this  because  of  its  importance,  and  |>e- 
cause  in  their  papers  they  will  continue  to 
publish  stuff  purporting  to  be  a  record  of 
the  private  lives  of  the  men.  This  state- 
ment is  important,  because  it  waa  giren  to 
Piesident  Gompers  with  considerablo 
emphasis. 

President  Gompers — It  is  true  that  atste- 
ment  was  made.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
statement  I  have  made  this  afternoon  that 
is  not  a  conservative  statement  of  the  facts. 
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It  wa«  made  eonserratiTe  in  order  that  I 
might  be  absolutely  within  the  truth. 
Bfalising  the  importance  of  making  the 
statement,  I  had  a  eonsuhation  with  Vice- 
Presidents  Duncan  and  Huber,  and  they 
asked  me  to  write  it  down  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  I  returned  to  Washington.  In 
spite  of  that  this  very  important  statement 
waa  orerlooked.  Mr.  Brandenburg  said: 
"They  are  determined  to  destroy  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  labor  movement,  and  par-  • 
tieularly  yourself,  unless  we  can  get  you. 
We  hare  men  who  have  made  affidavits, 
men  you  have  trusted  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, who  have  been  national  officers  and 
who  have  had  your  confidence.  If  the  in- 
formation we  have  or  can  find  is  insufficient, 
we  have  got  the  bureau  that  can  and  will 
manufacture  it."  I  could  stand  before  you 
another  hour  'and  tell  of  these  things.  I 
could  tell  you  of  men  whose  names  have 
been  given  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
labor  organisations  as  business  agents  and 
officers  who  are  also  in  the  pay  of  the  Far- 
leys,  the  Parrells,  and  this  Century  Syndi- 
cate, all  of  them  either  agents  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association,  or  aux- 
iliaries and  companies  formed  by  it  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  men  in  the  labor 
movement.  In  all  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  in  all  the  world,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  coterie  of  the  worst  representatives 
of  the  capitalistic  class  have  been  so  cruel, 
so  brutal,  so  malignant  and  conscienceless 
aa  these  Van  Gleve  hirelings  have  shown 
themselves  to  be. 

Delegate  Berger — Mr.  Chairman  and 
Fellow  Delegates:  For  some  years  past  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  come  here  and  vote 
against  the  unanimous  election  of  President 
Ck»mpers.  This  yesr  I  promise  to  move  to 
mske  his  election  unanimous.  (Applause.) 
I  move  a  vote  of  confidence  in  President 
Gompers  and  the  entire  Executive  Council. 
I  move  that  everybody  stand  up.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  carried  by  a  unani- 
mous rising  vote,  accompanied  by  three 
chrers  for  President  Gtompers.  (p.  267) 
Tl<ese  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimous- 
ly: 

RBSOLVED,  By  the  27th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  the  delegates 
herein  assembled  express  their  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity,  honesty  and  un- 
faltering courage  of  President  Gompers. 
We  herein  give  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  everything  he  has  done  and  said,  by 
pen,  word  and  effort  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  labor,  by  combating  this  un-American 
organization  of  manufacturers  for  which 
Mr.  Van  Cleave  presumes  to  speak.  Be  it 
further  .    , 

RESOLVED.  That  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Van  Cleave, 
mekes  our  duty  clear.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  organisation  of  employers  whose 
aim  and  purpose  is  to  promote  the  industries 
of  our  country,  and  who  seek  amicable  re- 
Intions  with  labor.  With  such  we  are  pleased 
to  co-operate,  but  with  the  aforesaid  Associa- 
tion, whose  enmity  is  so  apparent,  we  ac- 
cept any  challenge  they  may  send.  We  will 
continue  to  organise  and  educate  the  Amer- 
ican wage  earners,  fully  protecting  their 
rifrhts  and  securing  for  them  economic  con- 
ditions, long  denied  by  the  type  of  manufac- 


turers   and    employers    represented    by    Mr. 
Van  Cleave. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Power  Orer  Unlona — (1918 
p.  290)  Convention  refused  to  endorse  plan 
for  Executive  Ck>uncil  to  take  full  charge 
of  national  and  international  unions,  when 
threatened  with  secessions.  Decided  no  one 
could  take  charge  of  a  union  who  it  not  a 
member  of  it  and  without  its   consent. 

A.  F.  of  L.  SoUdMlty— (1906.  pp.  11-176) 
The  growth  of  this  Federation  is  not  merely 
numerical.  It  has  an  inheritance  of  good 
deeds  done,  a  present  of  active  ability,  a 
future  of  potential  possibilities.  What  we 
will  we  can.  To  transform  inertia  into  de- 
texinination,  ignorance  into  intelligence,  dis- 
union into  a  cohesive  associated  effort,  is 
the  legitimate  and  practical  propaganda  of 
this  Federation,  and  it  has  most  aasuredly 
justified  its  mission.  The  wage-earners  of 
America  are  better  educated  economically, 
broader-minded  fraternally,  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  aa 
citizens  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  its  affiliated  national,  state, 
central  and  local  bodies.  The  federative 
principle  is  a  powerful  force  in  promoting 
tho  solidarity  of  labor.  Back  of  all  organ- 
ization is  the  individual  with  his  personal 
bias,  prejudice  and  temperament.  In  our 
annual  conventiona  the  labor  representatives 
of  the  continent  get  knowledge  of  each  oth- 
er's ideas  and  personalities.  The  curse  of 
labor  has  been  the  division  and  misunder- 
standing existing  among  men  of  different 
races  and  creeds,  in  removing  this  misun- 
derstanding what  other  infiuence  has  ac- 
complished so  much  as  the  association  of 
men  carrying  the  union  card!  We  deaire 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  our  central  bodies. 
They  do  for  each  locality  an  even  greater 
work  in  this  direction  than  a  national  body 
can  accomplish. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Suppresses  Nothing — (1910, 
p.  350)  Every  report,  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  suggestion  coming  before  the 
convention  received  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  delegates.  There  are  many 
gatherings  of  men  and  women  in  which 
things  that  are  thought  inconvenient  or  un- 
acceptable are  suppressed  by  reference  to  a 
committee,  where  they  are  killed  and  buried. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  thia 
record,  that,  no  matter  what  opinion  may 
be  held  by  a  delegate,  if  he  expresses  it  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  it  is  given  consid- 
eistion  by  the  convention.  We  realize  the 
thought  and  the  principle  that  that  country 
is  best,  that  organization  is  best  where  the 
jgreatest  (freedom  obtains  'and  where  the 
rights  of  the  minority  are  guaranteed.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
all  to  know  that  after  two  weeks'  sessions, 
to  which  the  delegates  have  given  assiduous 
and  earnest  attention,  we  are  prepared  to 
close  this  convontion  without  one  thought 
supiiressed  or  without  one  suggestion  which 
has   not   been   given   due  consideration. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Threatened — (1901.  p.  256) 
The  convention  gave  this  answer  to  a  threat 
by  delegates  from  an  international  union  to 
withdraw  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Lnbor  if  certain  things  were  not  done:  We 
deploro  the  fact  that  an  affiliated  national  body 
in  submitting  a  grievance  should  depart 
from  the  principles   of  trades  unionism   and 
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violate  the  spirit  in  which  the  organized 
>'age-eamer  desires  that  all  dispates, 
whether  between  employers  and  employes  or 
between  the  wage-earners  themselves,  should 
be  taken  up.  This  grievance  has  been^  pre- 
aented  for  our  consideration  coupled  with  a 
threat  and  we  believe  that  we  would  be 
careless  of  our  duty  should  we  allow  such 
a  matter  to  be  introduced,  believing  that  at 
all  times  we  should  stand  firmly  by  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

"Agreement  Day" — 1907,  p.  838)  Reso- 
lutions favoring  local  unions  in  various 
cities  and  centers  of  industry  arranging  a 
specific  day  for  all  wage  agreements  to  ex- 
pire and  new  ones  made  were  defeated,  the 
convention  fearing  that  even  an  indorsement 
of  the  plan  might  bring  about  a  conflict  and 
unnecessary  troubles  for  organizations  hav- 
ing joint  agreements.  Since  then  unions  for 
their  own  reasons  have  contended  for  an 
tigreement  day  that  will  benefit  their  parti- 
cular needs.  May  1  has  gradually  disap- 
peared as  a  day  for  the  expiration  of  agree- 
ments and  in  recent  years  there  are  no 
great  May  Day  disputes.  (1918,  p.  317) 
Convention  endorsed  policy  of  having  local 
agreements  in  allied  industries  terminate 
upon  the  same  date,  enabling  all  unions  em- 
ployed in  an  industry  to  act  upon  their 
wage  scales  and  other  terms  of  employ- 
Uifnt  at  the  same  time.  Resolution  to  same 
effect  defeated  in  1915  (p.  308),  the  con- 
vention giving  this  reason r  "Many  trades 
find  certain  periods  of  the  year  more  favor- 
able for  making  agreements  with  em- 
I»ioyers." 

Agreements,  Trade — (1907,  p.  204)  We 
^condemn  as  unwise  and  injurious  to  the 
wage  workers  the  agitation  that  has  re- 
cently been  inaugurated  against  the  trade 
agreement.  As  long  as  the  condition  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  exists  there  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  agreements  actual  or  im- 
plied. They  may  be  either  written  or  oral, 
for  a  specific  period  or  terminable  at  will: 
they  may  be  entered  into  individually  or 
collectively,  but  the  moment  any  person  ac- 
cepts employment  that  moment  a  contract 
begins.  The  interests  of  the  worker  as  well 
as  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  trade  union 
movement  require  that  wherever  possible 
contracts  for  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment should  be  made  collectively.  While 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  committee  or 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  di- 
rect the  various  trade  unions  in  the  manner 
or  form  of  their  contracts  we  desire  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  as  employers  of  labor  can 
not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  guarantee 
continuous  employment  to  all  of  our  mem- 
bers neither  can  we,  nor  should  we  in  our 
wage  contracts,  guarantee  to  them  that  we 
will  furnish  them  all  the  workers  they  de 
aire. 

Alaskan  Railways— (1914,  p.  864)  Report 
made  that  bill  urged  by  Seattle  convention 
for  railways  in  Alaska  had  become  a  law 
and  contained  these  labor  regulations: 
Eight-hour  day  for  underground  workers, 
•complete  freedom  of  purchase,  payment  of 
\cages  at  least  twice  monthly,  proper  rules 
to  secure  just  weight  of  coal  mined  and 
such  other  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  tho  United  Stales  against 
nonopoly  and  for  safeguarding  the  public 
welfare. 


Alcohol,  FUm  Dtnatnrad — (1014,  p. 
830.)  Endorsed  bill  for  an  indnatrlal  alco- 
holic commission  and  an  appropxiation  by 
congress  to  damonstrate  the  practicability 
of  farm  denatured  alcohol  diatilUng. 
(1906,  p.  28)  Law  enacted  with  protiaion 
denaturing  should  be  done  in  diatilleriea 
specified   by   internal   revenue  offleera. 

Amalgamation  of  UnioiiB — (1912,  p.  102) 
Resolutions  ])rovidin^  for  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  giving  national  and  inter- 
national unions  the  right  to  amalgamate  aft- 
er indorsement  of  both  membenhipa  by 
two-thirds  votes  caused  a  protest.  Oonven- 
tion  expressed  surprise  that  any  trade 
unionist  could  be  found  who  did  not  knovr 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  continuooaly  workinir 
for  the  complete  organization  of  the  workers. 

American  Federatlonist — ^Aa  early  ai  1885 
(p.  14)  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  haTe  an  official 
journal  although  the  financial  arrangements 
at  that  time  would  be  difflcnlt.  In  1887 
(p.  22)  the  constitution  was  amended  pro- 
viding that  the  president  should  print  n 
"small  monthly  circular."  In  1888  (p. 
84)  the  president  was  instmcted  to  secure 
estimates  for  a  four-page  monthly  circnlar, 
pamphlet  size,  to  submit  to  the  Executive 
Council  for  consideration.  The  conTention 
in  1889  (p.  83)  rojectod  a  plan  to  rasame 
publication  of  the  "Union  Advocate."  In 
1698  (p.  89)  the  president  of  the  A;  F.  of 
!<.,  with  the  advice  of  the  Execntire  Ooun- 
cil,  was  authorized  to  issue  a  monthly  mag- 
azine for  the  discussion  of  labor  and  ita  in- 
terests in  all  phases.  This  action  resulted 
in  the  launching  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  (1894,  p.  16),  an  open  fomm  for  all 
schools  of  economic  thongnt,  reserving  the 
editorial  utterances  to  a  strict  advocacy  of 
such  principles  and  policies  on  which  trade 
unionists  are  agreed. 

(1896,  p.  24)  In  its  editorial  department 
the  editor  ever  kept  in  view  the  purposes  for 
T^hlch  the  magazine  was  authorised,  viz.,  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  workers;  to  ad- 
vocate and  defend  the  trade-nnion  move- 
ment; to  instill  hope  and  courage  Into  the 
workers,  that  they  have  it  in  their  hands, 
in  their  power  to  bring  about  whatever 
change  in  our  economic,  social,  and  political 
life  whenever  they  are  so  determined  to  reg- 
ister their  will.  If  our  fellow-unionists  who 
are  organized  will  but  perform  their  duty  In 
the  premises,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  Federatlonist  should  not  become 
the  leading  magazine  on  the  economics  and 
be  the  foremost  literary  publication  of  the 
American   wage-workers. 

(1899,  p.  17)  It  is  noted  with  some 
degree  of  pride  that  no  statement  appearing 
in  the  columns  of  the  American  Federation- 
ist  ever  has  been  successfully  refuted.  It 
is  regarded  by  the  workers  and  students  of 
our  movement,  and  of  economic  and  social 
progress,  as  a  safe  adviser  and  practical  ex- 

f>onent  of  trade  unionism,  the  eause  of 
abor:  and  by  our  organizers,  both  cenentl 
and  district,  it  has  been  commended  For  the 
vnluable  assistance  it  has  rendered  them  in 
their  work.  (p.  149)  Executive  Oouncil 
instructed  to  enlarge  and  extend  eireiUation 
of  the  American  Federatlonist,  as  ito  value 
is   appreciated. 

(1900,  p.  80)  The  American  Federation- 
ist  is  an  earnest,  faithful  advocate  of  union 
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lf*bor;  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ers; m  fearless  eritic  of  shams  and  pretend- 
ers; the  champion  of  all  that  is  tme,  right 
and  Just;  and  with  all  to  chronicle  the  factiS 
connected  with  the  splendid,  even  though 
sometimes  rough,  straggle  for  right.  The 
detailed  reports  of  the  officers  and  organ- 
isers, both  of  the  actiTO  men  in  their  trades 
and  in  their  localities,  have  been  published 
rtgnlarly,  and  in  great  detail,  thus  present- 
ing a  tme  reflex,  obtained  from  the  most 
direct  and  authentic  sources,  of  the  activity 
and  progress  of  our  movement  and  of  our 
cause.  A  monthly  chart  of  unemployment 
and  fac  similes  of  union  labels,  are  among 
the  many  features  of  the  magazine. 

(1901.  p.  188)  Enthusiastic  approval 
given  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist,  which  had  become  a  power  of  as- 
sistance in  organizing  and  keeping  posted 
the  great   army  of  labor. 

(1903,  p.  24)  The  American  Federation- 
ist,  our  official  monthly  magazine,  is  unques- 
tionably now  the  standard  publication  in  the 
economic  world,  and  is  so  regarded  by  trade 
unionists  and  students,  not  only  of  our  own 
country,  but  the  world  over.  In  corre- 
spondence with  statistical  and  other  move- 
ments of  labor  of  the  federal,  state,  and  for- 
eign governments  it  is  accepted  as  the  best 
and  most  accurate  reflex  of  the  American 
Isbor  movement.  College  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  those  called  upon  to  debate  the 
various  and  complex  questions  of  trade 
union  growth,  principles,  snd  philosophy, 
and  those  in  our  own  ranks  advocating  upon 
the  public  platform  the  cause  for  which  we 
stand,  accept  it  aa  their  text-book,  guide, 
and  teacher.  Its  columns  are  quoted  and 
referred  to  in  every  standard  work  upon 
the  labor  problem,  and,  withal,  it  is  an  edu- 
cetor  to  the  unorganized.  Its  articles,  re- 
ports, and  editorials  are  republished  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  sets  forth 
the  thesis  of  labor;  it  is  the  educator  of 
the  unorganized,  and  it  commands  the  re- 
sject   even   of  our  opponents. 

(1904,  pp.  38-148-171)  Each  issue  if 
porsible    had    been    an    improvement    of    its 

{>redecessor.  It  always  endeavored  to  put 
abor's  best  foot  forward;  to  defend  labor 
against  vrrong  and  persistently  advocate  its 
rights;  to  tear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from 
our  opponents,  and  to  encourage  our  fellow 
workmen  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  their  duties,  a  higher  and  better  concep- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  can  be  achieved.  There  is  not  a  word 
uttered  through  its  columns  or  upon  the 
platform  that  we  would  retract  except  to  say 
it   with   greater   emphasis. 

(1907.  pp.  47-293)  Adopted  this  method 
of  gradually  increasing  the  circulation  of 
the  Americal  Federationist :  1.  That  the  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  affili- 
ated be  requested  to  advise  their  locals  and 
other  subdivisions  that  each  one  should  send 
at  least  one  subscription  to  the  American 
Federationist  in  order  that  the  organization 
may  keep  itself  informed  aa  to  the  general 
labor  movement.  2.  That  all  paid  organizers 
representing  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be  instructed 
to  make  it  part  of  their  duty  to  mention  the 
American  Federationist  at  every  meeting 
tbe>  attend  and  forward  its  interests  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  3.  That  circulars 
shculd  be  sent  out  at  intervals  to  as  many 
affiliated  organisations  as  possible,   extolling 


the  virtues  of  the  American  Federationist, 
thereby  stimulating  and  maintaining  inter- 
est in  the  most  important  of  all  labor  pub- 
lications. 4.  That  the  proper  officers  of  the 
A  F.  of  L.  be  empowered  to  take  auch  ac- 
tion as  may  seem  best  to  them  to  advance 
the  interests  and  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  American  Federationist.  * 

(1905,  p.  37)  Educationally,  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  has  been  of  vast  value. 
The  editorials  and  contributed  matter  are 
generally  republished  by  the  labor  press 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  gen- 
eral press  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  on  file 
and  in  the  archives  in  nearly  every  library, 
university,  and  college  of  America.  The 
editor  never  has  failed  to  prick  the  baubles 
and  bubbles  or  fads  and  fancies  of  spectac- 
ular theorists  who,  under  the  pretense  of 
friendship,  undertake  to  do  our  movement 
its  greatest  injury.  And  as  for  our  open 
antagonists  of  the  capitalist  class  and  their 
spokesmen  he  has  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  to  show  how  utterly  out  of  harmony 
are  they  with  the  progress  and  success  of 
economic    civilized    life. 

(1908,  p.  37)  The  American  Federation- 
ist performs  a  service  which  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  as  the  present  events 
of  our  movement  pass  into  history.  It  is 
the  official,  full  and  accurate  record  not 
only  of  all  that  is  done  by  the  Federation, 
but  a  true  reflection  of  the  sentiments  and 
hopes  and  aims  of  the  toilers  and  their  sym- 
pathizers. Through  the  American  Federa- 
tionist we  have  been  able  to  secure  far  bet- 
ter reports  from  the  daily  press  than  would 
otlerwise  have  been  possible.  By  giving 
the  copies  of  our  printed  circulars  and  the 
editorials  to  the  press,  they  are  obliged  to 
quote  accurately  or  not  at  all.  In  the  past 
year  the  editorials  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist have  been  quoted  more  widely  than 
those  of  any  other  magazine  in  existence. 

(1909,  p.  42)  In  our  struggle  for  the 
naintenance  of  free  press  snd  free  speech 
the  flies  of  the  American  Federationist  will 
afford  inspiration  to  the  historian  and  in- 
formation to  the  student  as  to  the  temperate, 
yo^  insistent,  manner  in  which  we  have 
struggled  for  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional riirhts,  not  only  for  the  workers,  but 
for  all  the  people  for  all  time.  The  work 
^hich  the  American  Federationist  has  al- 
ready performed  will  become  more  and  more 
important  as  tinvd  goes  by — there  is  much 
yet  to  do.  There  may  be  some  wron^  to  be 
con:batted.  some  injustice  to  be  righted, 
some  improvement  to  be  secured,  some  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  for  the  toilers.  There 
will  always  exist  the  necessity  for  a  free 
forum,  having  the  confldence  and  esteem  of 
the  workers,  through  which  shall  be  stated 
the  accurate  attitude  and  record  of  the  do- 
ings of  our  organized  labor  movement:  to 
voice  the  timely  protest,  a  voice  that  shall 
rinfi:  clear  and  true.  It  is  our  aim  to  have 
the  American  Federationist  truly  cixpress 
and  reflect  the  sentiments,  hopes,  and  aims 
of  the  toilers   for  the  welfare  of  all. 

(1910.  p.  52)  The  issuance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  was  not  originally  di- 
rected for  any  financial  returns  it  might 
yield.  The  authorization  for  its  publication 
by  the  Oonvertion  of  1898  was  "for  the 
diKcussion  of  labor  <ind  its  interests  in  all 
its  phases."  and  in  the  seventeen  years  of 
its    regular  monthly  issues   it   has  been   the 
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siiigle  aim  to  make  it  ring  true  to  the  cause, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  toiling  masses 
of  America.  And  through  it  all  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  as  an  advocate  and  de- 
fender of  our  great  cause — ^tho  cause  of 
humanity — ^has  been  of  insignificant  finan- 
cial cost  to  our  fellow-workers  or  our  Fed- 
.    eration  itself. 

(1011,  p.  79)  It  was  never  expected  that 
the  publication  of  an  organ  for  our  national 
movement  would  result  in  declaring  divi- 
dends. Its  purpose  is  educational.  That  is, 
it  has  been,  and  is  intended  to  be,  the 
medium  by  which  the  earnest  and  serious 
reader  may  be  educated  in  the  principles  of 
trade  unionism,  and  may  obtain  the  views 
of  prominent  trade  unionists  and  of  qual- 
ified writers  regarding  the  events  of  the 
day.  (p.  275)  The  American  Federation- 
ist has  remained  in  the  forefront  in  the 
clearness  with  which  it  has  presented  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  our  move- 
ment, its  present  day  activities  and  our 
hopes  of  future  achievement. 

(1912,  p.  157)  Executive  Oouncil  au- 
thorized to  consider  the  subject  of  consoli- 
dating the  Weekly  News  Letter  with  the 
American  Federationist,  and  to  issue  it 
Mcekly  with  such  general  instructions  as 
are  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
ventions of  1893  and  of  1910  and  having  In 
mind  the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
the  publication  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  that  if  the  Exgcutive 
'Council  shall  deem  such  consolidation  and 
change  expedient  and  advantageous,  it  shall 
have  the  authority  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

(p.  267)  We  approve  of  the  American 
Federationist  being  used  as  an  open  forum 
by  all  writers  upon  the  problems  that  affect 
oux  interests,  and  urge  that  every  subordi- 
nate body  subscribe  for  at  least  one  copy 
each  month  to  be  kept  on  file  for  informa- 
tion and  reference,  and  that  we  also  com- 
mend it  to  all  our  members  and  all  others 
Interested  in  labor's  problems  as  the  most 
reliable  publication  in  our  land  conveying 
labor's  position,  not  only  on  all  important 
questions  of  general  import,  but  also  on  all 
local  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. 

(1918,  p.  268)  As  detached  locals  and 
federal  labor  unions  have  no  official  organ 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  general 
labor  movement,  practically  all  of  their  ex- 
ecutive and  educational  work  must  be  done 
and  paid  for  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  itself;  that 
it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  in 
Older  to  assist  in  their  education  and  de- 
velopment, thereby  making  the  membersllip 
of  these  organisations  more  efficient  and 
possibly  lightening  the  labors  of  the  parent 
organization  itself  with  them.  The  cost  for 
the  Federationist  should  be  fixed  at  5  cents 
per  month,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
thin  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  furnishing  our 
official  organ  to  these  members,  the  pric.) 
can  be  changed  at  the  next  convention, 
biinging  it  up  to  the  required  amount. 

(1914,  pp.  162-847)  No  medium  of  pub- 
licity or  literary  agency  in  America  has 
been  a  greater  power  for  justice  for  the  op- 
vressed  and  for  fair  opportunity  for  all  than 
has  the  official  monthlv  magazine  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  American  Federationist. 
Founded  by  the  authority  of  the  Ohicago 
Convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in   1893,  the 


magazine  haa  constantly  grown  in  power 
and  influence,  not  only  amonf  the  wooing 
people  themselves  but  among  ttudenti,  pub- 
licists, lawmakers,  administratora,  and  in- 
terpreters. Contributed  articles  and  edi- 
torial expressions  in  the  American  Federa- 
tionist have  driven  home  with  oonvineing 
logic  and  irresistible  power  the  fundamental! 
of  justice,  right,  and  humanity;  the  labor- 
ers' side  of  labor,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems; higher  concrats  of  rights,  duties  and 
obligations;  the  relations  of  workers  to  em- 
ployers and  to  society;  the  defense  of  the 
weak  against  the  rapacity  of  the  strong; 
))rotest  against  wrongs  too  long  endured  and 
demands  for  rights  too  long  denied.  This 
official  journal  has  been  an  invaluable 
agency  in  the  long  fight  for  real  industrial 
freedom  that  the  workers  have  waged  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  ftrst  the 
ordinary  publications  were  closed  to  our 
cause.  There  was  no  way  to  get  a  hearing 
before  those  who  must  be  oonvinoed  before 
remedial  legislation  could  be  seenred.  There 
was  no  way  to  present  the  cause  of  Jostiee 
for  human  beings  who  had  not  the  means 
to  buy  publicity  in  publications  eondueted 
for  profit.  In  that  fight  the  American  Fed- 
erationist has  led,  ably  supported  and  aided 
by  the  labor  press.  A  great  change  has 
been  worked  in  public  opinion  throughout 
tht«  land  among  the  people  of  all  ciOnngs. 
It  was  necessary  to  convinee  all  that  eon- 
structive  results  for  justice  might  be  se- 
cured. The  rights  attaching  to  property 
have  long  found  a  hearing  and  advocates 
before  all  tribunals.  The  rights  of  human 
beings  had  to  secure  their  hearing  and  their 
aO.vocates.  It  was  necessary  to  convince 
those  who  held  power  in  their  hands  that 
the  rights  of  human  beings  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  rights  attaching  to 
property.  This  cause  had  to  be  presented  in 
a  way  that  would  appeal  to  and  eonrinoi) 
those  who  mold  public  opinion  and  poIieiM 
and  as  well  as  those  who  by  the  ballot  ulti- 
mately decide  public  issues.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  those  who  undertook  the  ad- 
vocacy of  these .  principles  to  incur  full  re- 
sponsibility wherever  that  might  lead.  Free- 
dom for  the  workers  has  inTolved  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Efforts  to  maintain  these 
rights  unrestricted  have  necessitated  that 
those  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this 
official  magazine  challenge  judicial  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  at  the  risk  of  personal  lib- 
erty. By  this  concrete  immediate  instance 
of  denial  of  rights  to  workers  the  American 
Federationist  effectively  forced  home  the 
uigent  need  of  legislative  relief  to  secure 
relief  from  the  abuse  of  injunctive  process. 
The;  American  Federationist  has  Buecessfnlly 
done  this.  It  has  aroused  and  crystallised 
the  judgment  of  the  people  of  our  country 
which  found  its  expression^  in  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  labor  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  and  in  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  TJnIted  States 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  MlsBOuri 
trust  law.  That  decision  laid  down  the 
principle  at  least  so  far  as  that  state  iv 
concerned,  that  there  is  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  and  the  control  of  human 
beings  over  their  own  labor  power.  A 
ttt tidy  of  the  columns  of  the  American  Fed- 
eiationist  readily  diseloaes  the  persistent 
di&cuRsion     and    insistent     demand     for    the 
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▼rilinff  Into  law  of  that  principle  embodied 
in  the  Oliorton  Antitrnit  Act,  that  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce.  In  the  movement  for 
the  more  thorough  organisation  of  nnorga- 
niied  fellow-workers  the  American  Feder* 
ationist  not  only  has  furnished  the  argument 
and  the  philosophy  of  organising  material  in 
advocating  the  principle  of  organised  effort, 
tiLity,  federation,  and  solidarity,  but  has 
be«c  a  splendid  practical  aid.  It  has  stim- 
iilatad  thought  and  found  response  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all,  and  helped  the 
straggling  labor  press  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  principles,  as 
mell  as  the  hope  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
organised  labor  movement,  it  has  furthered 
and  interpreted  the  interests  of  the  workers 
iu  all  linea  of  endeavor.  In  addition,  in 
the  columns  of  the  American  Federationist 
hsve  been  published  the  financial  reports  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L. — the  income  received  from 
all  sources  and  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
poses, thus  challenging  the  criticism  of  our 
opi*onents  and  receiving  and  deserving  the 
commendation  and  confidence  of  our  fellow- 
workers.  It  publishes  the  reports  of  the 
organisers,  salaried  and  volunteer,  giving 
the  record  of  the  work  done  in  each  locality, 
and  giving  advice  and  encouragement  to  the 
toilers  the  continent  over.  These  reports 
are  the  first-hand  sources  of  labor  history. 
Tbej  reflect  in  palpable  form  eflforts  to 
promote  human  welfare.  They  ghow  the 
movement  in  the  making  and  contain  the 
only  general  survey  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America  published  anywhere.  The  Amer- 
ican Federationist  prints  contributed  arti- 
cles and  reports  from  officers  in  the  labor 
movement  of  this  and  other  countries.  ^Vllile 
maintaining  in  its  columns  an  open  forum. 
no  ezpreasion  of  opinion  by  any  one  sdverse 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  Lsbor  has 
been  published  but  which  has  been  accom- 
panied by  prompt  and  effective  refutation. 
The  American  Federationist  has  been  sent 
to  the  membership  of  directly  affllist^d  local 
unions  and  has  kept  the  workers  better  ad- 
viaed  of  the  work,  aims,  and  purposes  of 
our  movement,  thereby  creating  a  closer 
bond  of  unity  and  sympathy.  This  project 
of  BupplTing  the  membership  of  directly  af- 
filiated local  unions  with  copies  of  each 
Issue  of  the  American  Federationist  is  not 
financially  a  profitable  one,  nor  indeed  Is 
the  American  Federationist  in  itself  a  busi- 
ness concern  conducted  with  regard  to 
profit  or  loss,  but  our  magasine  is  regsrded 
and  used  as  an  authoritative  means  of  re- 
counting the  history  of  the  methods  and 
achievements  of  the  labor  movement,  voicing 
the  fears  and  hopes  as  well  as  the  wrongs 
and  the  rights  of  the  toilers,  and  declaring 
for  the  higheat  ideals  and  aspirations  for  a 
hi^er  and  better  life.  These  advantages 
are  of  far  greater  value  than  can  be  com- 
puted in  mere  money  terms.  The  American 
Federationist  has  performed  a  great  educa- 
tional service.  It  has  supplemented  this  in- 
formation with  carefully  prepared  interpre- 
tations and  detailed  information — in  other 
words,  the  magazine  is  the  official  organ 
which  deals  with  the  policies  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  trade  union  movement.  It  is 
the  publication  to  which  officers,  union 
members,  workers  and  students,  tnrn  for 
data  and  interpretations  as  a  rofer^nrp 
source   to  help   them    in     their    work,    tleir 


writings,  their  speeches,  their  study.  All 
fellow-unionists  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  splendid  opportunities  afforded  for  men- 
tal expansion  and  clearer  vision  of  the 
length  and  breadth  and  width  and  depth  of 
our  movement  by  voluntarily  subscribing  for 
the  American  Federationist. 

(1015,  p.  151)  The  American  Federa- 
tionist has  been  a  tribune  that  has  stood  for 
human  rights  and  human  freedom,  and  has 
insisted  that  every  other  consideration  must 
be  subordinated  to  these.  The  influeneo  of 
the  msgazine  upon  the  labor  press,  as  well 
as  the  general  press  of  the  country,  is 
strong  and  helpful  in  all  things,  true  to 
trade  unionism.  It  is  an  influence  that  can 
rot  be  bought,  can  not  be  diverted,  and  can 
not  be  silenced  or  ignored. 

(1917,  p.  138)  The  labor  papers  form  a 
chain  of  live  agancies  by  which  the  prob- 
loms.  the  activities  and  the  ideals  of  the 
Morkers  of  one  locality  are  communicated  to 
fellow-workers  everywhere  and  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  and  co  operation  strengthened. 
Loral  labor  papers  have  been  effectively 
united  into  a  system  for  labor  publicity 
through  tho  press  service  which  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  has  furiiished  in  its  oiflrial  publicn- 
tions — the  American  Federationist  anl 
'Weekly  News  Letter.  These  two  publicn- 
tions  supplement  each  other  in  furnishing 
aid  to  labor  papers;  the  American  Federa-  ' 
tionist  through  editorials  and  articles  in- 
terprets Labor's  relations  to  vital  prob- 
lems and  important  movements  and  speaks 
for  Labor;  the  Weekly  News  Letter  fur- 
nishes to  the  labor  press  a  resume  of  hap- 
penings of  general  interest  to  the  movement 
of  this  and  other  countries.  The  American 
Federationist  presents  to  the  workers  the 
best  considered  judgments  of  representatives 
of  the  organized  labor  movement,  to  assist 
them  in  working  out  their  own  problems. 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Work- 
ers— (1915,  p.  177)  Because  of  lack  of  sup- 
port the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  went  out  of  existence.  Recently 
it  attempted  to  create  a  source  of  revenue 
by  masquerading  under  a  new  title  and  seek- 
ing to  deceive  the  unwary  into  the  belief 
it  is  associated  with  bona  flde  unions. 

American  Railway  Union  Strike — (1894, 
pp.  10-28)  A  stampede  strike  of  employes 
of  the  Pullman  carshops  in  Pullman,  ill., 
followed  the  discharge  of  three  members 
of  a  committee  which  had  presented  cer- 
tain just  grievances  to  the  superintendent. 
Many  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the 
American  Railway  Union.  The  latter  offered 
the  company  arbitration,  but  this  was  re- 
jected. The  A.  R.  U.  convention  held  later 
declared  a  boycott  on  Pullman  cars  and 
notified  the  Railway  Managers'  Association 
its  members  would  not  work  on  trains  in 
which  such  cars  were  hauled.  The  man- 
agers refused  to  eliminate  the  Pullman  cam. 
The  strike  followed.  The  strikers  calls  i 
upon  all  labor  to  strike  in  sympathy,  and 
the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  called 
u].'0n  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Ohicago  to 
consider  a  general  strike.  He  reported  to 
the  convention: 

"It  seemed  to  go  there  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
would  be  most  unwise  and  impracticable, 
inasmuch  as  I  could  not  take  any  tangible 
action.     As  the  Executive  Council  was  about 
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to  meet,  I  suggested  the  session  be  held  in 
Chicago.  A  number  of  national  and  inter- 
national officers  were  invited  to  meet  the 
Executive  Council  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  president  of  the  A.  R.  U.  was  invited 
to  address  the  council  to  present  what  he 
in  his  judgment  believed  it  should  do  under 
tho  circumstances.  He  depicted  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  the  strike  and  boycott 
and  submitted  a  proposition  which  he  asked 
your  president  to  lay  before  the  Railway 
Managers'  Association.  It  is  but  proper  to 
say  that  when  the  president  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
made  this  proposition  every  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  every  member  of  the 
conference  accepted  it  as  a  declaration  on 
his  part  that  the  strike  had  failed,  since  it 
contained  the  provision  for  the  strikers  to 
'return  to  work  unconditionally.'  After 
further  conferences  the  Executive  Council 
and  conference  issued  a  statement  declaring 
i%  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  strike 
any  further,  and  requested  our  fellow  union- 
ists of  other  trades  to  return  to  work." 
The  convention  unanimously  indorsed  the 
report  of  the  president  and  Executive  Coun- 
cil, declaring: 

"We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  course  pursued  by  President  Oompers 
and  the  Executive  Council,  in  the  strike 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  was  the 
right  and  proper  course  for  them  to  fol- 
low, notwithstanding  that  their  sympathies 
must  have  run  counter  to  their  judgment  in 
this  unfortunate  occurrence;  and  we  also 
emphatically  indorse  the  condemnation  ex- 
pressed by  our  president  of  the  action  of 
President  Cleveland  in  the  use  of  force 
through  the  federal  troops  on  behalf  of 
monopoly  and  injustice  and  against  the 
working  people  and  right  upon  that  occa- 
sion." (p.  48)  Condemned  blacklisting  of 
men  who  sturck  to  secure  justice  to  Pull- 
man employes,  whose  sole  offense  was  a 
noble  and  commendable  sympathy  for  their 
fellowmen  in  distress,  and  urgently  requested 
thf!  federal  judiciary  in  control  of  certain 
milroads  and  their  receivers  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  and  right 
the  great  wrong,  (p.  52)  Sincere  sympathy 
was  extended  to  president  of  A.  R.  U.  and 
all  members  incarcerated  in  the  Cook  County 
(Illinois)  jail  on  contempt  of  court  charges, 
and  moral  and  financial  support  was  pledged 
in  the  struggle  to  right  wrongs  committed 
in  the  name  of  the  law. 

(1894,  pp.  13-28)  Approved  donation  of 
$500  to  the  defense  of  the  president  of  the 
A.  R.  U. 

Anarchists,  Pardon  of — (1893,  p.  32)  WV 
endorse  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois in  pardoning  the  so-called  anarchist! 
of  Chicago  and  accept  the  reasons  he  assign  i 
as  in  line  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Anderson,  Jndge— (1915.  p.  27R)  Of  nil 
the  judges  on  the  Federal  bench  whose 
point  of  view  and  whose  conduct  hove  been 
hostile  to  the  contentions  of  the  working 
people  of  our  country,  Judge  Anderson  stood 
out  among  the  most  conspicuous.  When  the 
Clayton  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President  and  became  law.  the  first 
presentation  of  the  claims  contained  in  the 
CJlnyton  bill  were  at  that  time  character- 
ized by  .Tudge   Anderson   ns    "buncombe." 

Anti-Boycott  Association.  —  American  — 
(1911.  p.   362)    This  telegram   from  the   sec- 


retary of  the  New  York  District  Oonncil  of 
Carpenters  was  read:  "Today  in  the  Sn- 
pieme  Court  of  this  state,  application  was 
made  by  the  joint  district  council  of  Car- 
tr>enters  for  an  injionction  enjoining:  and 
restraining  the  American  Anti-boycott  Aaao- 
ciation  from  practicing  law  and  instituting 
baseless  and  vexatious  litigation  against  the 
Carpenters  in  violation  of  Section  280  of  the 
Penal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
substance  it  was  alleged  on  this  applica- 
tion which  was  adjourned  at  the  requeat  of 
the  defendants  that  it  is  an  organised  volun- 
tary association  composed  of  corporations, 
manufacturers  and  attorneys  engaged  In  the 
I)ractice  of  law  designed  to  destroy.  If  pos- 
sible, workingmen's  unions,  and  for  that 
purpose  has  regularly  employed  eounael  with 
officers,  sending  out  circulars  solieitinff  sub- 
scriptions and  assessments  from  tho  corpo- 
rations and  Arms  who  become  members  of 
the  Associstion,  advertises  in  the  newspa- 
pers, whenever  successful,  the  result  of  its 
attacks  upon  organized  labor  and  so  on;  all 
of  which  it  is  alleged  constitutes  a  crime 
under  the  laws  of  this  state.  When  this 
n'Otion  was  made  for  an  injunction  against 
this  association  there  gathered  in  court  from 
all  the  hidden  recesses  and  subterranean 
passages  all  the  head  devils  opposed  to 
organised  labor  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  moles  who  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  themselves  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  American  Anti-boycott  Association 
e.i  xiously  wondering  whether  the  vast  fees 
and  associations  which  have  heretofore  been 
)>ouring  into  their  pockets  were  suddenly 
about  to  be  cut  off  and  whether  they  must 
again  go  back  to  the  ordinary  toils  of  prac- 
ticing attorneys.  You  thus  see  that  we  are 
with  you  in  the  fight  against  this  American 
Anti-boycott  Association  and  to  the  finish." 

AnU-Shoddy— (1890  p.  40)  Urged  federal 
law  making  misrepresentation  of  any  article 
put  on  the  market  a  criminal  olFense,  such 
as  selling  goods  as  all  wool  that  are  not. 
hand  made  when  they  are  not  and  placing 
foreign  stamps  on  domestic  artioles. 

Apprentice  Laws — (1881,  p.  8)  Neeeasity 
demands  enactment  of  uniform  apprentice 
laws  that  provide  a  term  of  three  to  five 
years,  the  employer  to  furnish  prop^  facili- 
ties to  make  him  a  competent  workman. 
Action  was  also  taken  in  1882  (p.  15)  and 
1885  (p.  14).  (1886,  p.  9)  I>BB«rtlon  of 
apprentices  had  become  so  common  jour- 
neymen were  brought  into  disrepute  and 
Congress  was  urged  to  enact  a  law  pre- 
scribing compulsory  indenture  in  the  l>is- 
trict  of  Columbia,  that  the  apprentice  shall 
meke  his  home  with  his  parents  or  guard- 
ian— the  authority  of  the  maater  to  extend 
only  over  the  hours  of  employment  at  the 
craft.  . 

Arbitration  and  Joint  Trade  AcTMmeiits 
—  (1884.  p.  15)  Urged  state  legislatures  to 
enact  ledslatioii  providing  the  proper  ma- 
rl) in  ery  to  adjust  all  disputes  hetween  em- 
])loyers  and  employes.  (1886,  p.  14)  Cigar- 
makers  reported  their  constitution  made 
arbitration  necessary  before  a  strike  could 
b<3  called.  Delegates  of  the  Carpenters  and 
several  other  trades  said  they  always  of- 
fered arbitration  before  strikes.  (1IN)2,  p. 
14)  President  reported  a  growing  tendency 
to  joint  trade  agreements  between  employers 
and  employes  and  that  the  unions  honorably 
adhered   to   the  terms.     The  convention    (p. 
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144)  rMommended  no  agreements  be  made 
that  prohibited  one  union  hoping  another. 
Also  declared  that  if  contracts  for  long 
texms  were  entered  into  the  judiciary  may 
use  its  equity  power  to  compel  specific  en- 
forcement and  take  away  the  right  to  quit 
Mork  in  unison.  (190?).  pp.  00-251)  In- 
dorsed resolution  adopted  by  EzecutiTe  Coun- 
cil condemning  charge  that  trade  unions 
▼iolate  agreements,  which  added:  *'We  wish 
in  the  strongest  language  possible  to  ex- 
press OUT  regret  that  any  organisation  of 
workingmen  should  fail  to  rigidly  adhere  to 
a  contract  entered  into  with  employers  or 
its  members,  and  we  believe  it  essential  to 
urgr  upon  trade  unionists  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  holding  contracts  between  them 
and  their  employers  invioiate."  (1908,  p. 
206)  Instructed  affiliated  building  trades 
unions  in  New  York  Citv  to  sign  plan  of 
arbitration  and  expel  all  nonaffiliated  organ- 
iiations. 

Arbitration,  Oompolsory  Union — (1905, 
pp.  218-22)  Appointment  of  t^o  men  by 
each  union,  they  to  select  the  fifth  in  ten 
dnyfc  or  he  be  named  by  president  .of  A.  V, 
of  L.,  as  an  arbitration  board,  decision  to 
be  final  in  settling  jurisdictioral  dispute 
between  the  longshoremen  and  seamen,  was 
declared  compulsory  arbitration  and  there- 
fore coercion.  Seamen  accepted  the  plan 
and  Longshoremen  promised  to  recommend, 
to  th3ir  membership  to  accept  the  award 
when  made. 

Arbiimtloii,  Ooaipiilsorj — (1894,  p.  15) 
It  in  generally  accepted  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, there  is  one  means  by  which  an 
award  against  labor  could  be  enforced  but 
tLat  the  imposition  of  those  conditions  are 
tantamount  to  chattel  nlavery,  bonce  the  al- 
tei native  proposition  to  make  the  organiza- 
tions and  the  funds  of  organisations  attach- 
able for  the  failure  of  any  workman  to  abide 
by  a  decision  which  may  be  awarded  against 
us,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  compel 
the  placing  of  a  bond  by  the  trade  union 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  an  award.  In 
few  if  any  instances  would  awards  be  ren- 
dexed  against  the  trade  unions  when  the 
trade  would  be  thoroughly  organized,  but 
during  the  period  of  organization,  or  through 
an  unauthorised  hasty  action  of  a  member, 
the  entire  uniqn  could  be  placed  in  peril,  its 
future  and  its  efficacy  destroyed  and  the 
'VkOrkers  placed  at  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
employers.  Disputes  between  the  workers 
and  employers  may  be  generally  adjusted  by 
arbitration,  but  if  they  are,  it  will  only 
come  when  the  workers  are  better  organized, 
when  their  power  and  their  rights  have 
received  greater  recognition.  The  first  step 
must  be  organization,  the  second  concilia- 
tion, the  next,  possible,  arbitration,  but 
ccmpulsory  arbitration — never. 

(1894,  p.  29)  The  Executive  Council  is 
instructed  to  consider  the  recommendntionn 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  n.  S.  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  strike  of  the  American  Railway 
Union.  It  is  evident  from  the  expressions 
and  conclusion  of  this  commission  that  it 
has  conductPd  said  investigation  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner,  but  we  believp.  never- 
theless, therp  is  an  element  of  dancrer  in- 
volved in  their  recommendations,  which  are. 
in  brief,  that  a  permanent  commission  ho 
appointed  by  thft  government  with  power  to 


investigate  any  industrial  situation  that  may 
portend  a  strike,  and  that  pending  such  in- 
vestigation all  parties  be  restrained  froxi 
action;  that  when  a  decision  is  rendered  it 
shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  for  a  speci- 
fied time,  sixty  days,  and  such  decision 
not  to  be  combatted  without  thirty  days' 
notice,  and  also  that  trades  unions  be  in- 
corjtorated  and  made  responsible  for  the 
action  of  their  several  members  individu- 
ally and  collectively.  "While  we  deplore 
the  strained  relations  th.<it  necessarily  ensue 
b<{tween  employer  and  employe  because  of 
strikes,  we  cannot  admit  the  right  of  any 
porfcon,  corporation  or  legislative  body  to 
compel  any  individual  to  remain  at  work 
distasteful  and  unsatisfactory  to  him 
•gainst  his  own  free  will,  even  for  onu 
moment." 

(1895.  p.  39)  Bill  before  Congress  to 
prevent  strikes  was  declared  similar  to  the 
law  that  destroyed  the  English  Labor  move- 
ment in  the  Fifteenth  century.  It  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  Thirteenth  amendment  to 
permit  individuals  or  combinations  to  con- 
tract away  their  rights.  No  one  could 
strike  or  leave  employmert  except  on  three 
nonths'  notice  or  suffer  a  year's  imprison- 
ivcnt.  Executive  Council  was  instructed  to 
investigate  and  rtported  in  1897  (p.  21) 
thKt  on  advice  of  eminent  couns^  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  highly  injurious  t^ 
the  workers,  particularly  to  their  organise  1 
efforts  for  just  conditions.  The  protest  es- 
tered  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  bill  ii 
the  Senate. 

(1897,  p.  88)  Any  board  of  arbitratioi 
with  power  to  enforce  its  award  upon  is- 
divfduals  ceases  to  be  a  board  of  arbitrt- 
tier  and  assumes  all  the  functions  of  at 
iisdnstrial  court;  as  such  a  revival  of  th* 
English  quarter  sessions  wages  and  a  re- 
introduction  of  serfdom;  also  opposed  to 
the   13th  amendment. 

(1898.  p.  24)  The  railroad  arbitration 
(Erdman)  bill,  with  msny  improvements  be- 
cARse  of  A.  F.  of  L.  suggestions,  became  a 
law.  Through  this  persistency,  .nnd  the  rail- 
road men  bear  willing  testimony,  the  law 
is  freer  from  dangers  to  their  interests, 
rights  and  liberties  and  those  of  the  work- 
ers of  the  country  than  when  introduced. 

(1900,  p.  21)  Report  of  president:  In  com- 
mon v'ith  the  general  trend  of  organized  la- 
bor to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  where- 
ever  and  whenever  possible,  a  sentiment 
for  arbitration  has  been  awakened  among 
the  people  of  our  country.  There  are  some, 
however,  who,  playing  upon  the  crodulitr 
of  the  uninformed  seek  to  divert  the  prir. 
ciple  of  Arbitration  into  a  coercive  policv 
of  so-called  compulsory  arbitration;  in  other 
wcids,  the  creation  by  States,  or  by  the  na- 
tion, of  boards  or  courts,  with  power  to 
hear  and  determine  each  case  in  dispute 
between  the  workers  and  their  employers,  to 
mr.ke  awards,  and,  if  necesssry,  to  invoke 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
the  awaris.  Observers  have  for  years  noted 
that  those  inclined  to  this  policy  have  de- 
vised many  schemes  to  deny  the  workers  the 
right  to  quit  their  employments;  and  the 
scheme  of  so-called  compulsory  arbitration 
is  the  latest  design  of  the  well-intentioned, 
hut  uninformed,  as  well  as  the  faddists  and 
schemers.  Our  movement  seekc,  and  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  secured,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  strikes,  particularly 
nmong    the    best    organized.      In    fact,    the 
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number  and  extent  of  Btrikes  can   be   accu- 
rately   gauged    by    the    extent^    power,    and 
financial  resources  of  an  organisation  iA  any 
trade  or  calling.     The  barometer  of  strikes 
rises  with  lack  of,  or   weakness   in,  organi- 
sation,  and  diminishes   with  the  extent   and 
power  of  the  trade  union  movement.     Through 
more    compact    and    better    equipped    trade 
unions  have  come  joint  agreements  and  con- 
ciliation   between    the    workmen    and    asso- 
ciated   employers;    and   only    when    concilia- 
tion   has    failed    has    it    been    necessary    to 
resort  to  arbitration,  and  then  the  only  suc- 
cessful arbitration  was  arbitration  voluntar- 
ily  entered  into.     Organised   labor  can   not 
by   attempted   secrecy   evade    the   provisions 
of  an  award  reached  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  determine  upon  a  strike.     By  the 
reason   of    their   large   numbers    their   every 
act  would  be  an  open  and  public  act,  known 
to    all;    while,    on    the   other   hand,    an    em- 
ployer, or  an  association  of  employers,  could 
easily    evade  the   provisions   of   such  a   law 
or  award,  by  modem  processes  of  enforcing 
a   lockout;    that   is,    to    undertake   a    ''reor- 
ganization" of  their  labor  forces.     It  is  sub- 
mitted  that   the   very   terms,    "arbitration" 
and    "compulsory,"    stand   in  direct   opposi* 
tion  to  each  other.     Arbitration  implies  the 
voluntary    action   of  two  parties   of   diverse 
interests  submitting  to   disinterested   parties 
the   question   in    dispute,   or   likely   to   come 
into    dispute.      Compulsion    by    any    process, 
and    particularly    by    the    power    of    govern- 
nient   is  repugnant  to  the  principle  as  well 
as   the  policy   of  arbitration.      If   organized 
labor   should   fail    to   appreciate   the   danger 
inrolved    in    the    proposed    schemes    of    so- 
called    compulsory    arbitration,    and    consent 
to  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  its 
enforcement,    there    would    be    reintroduced 
the  denial  of  the   right  of  the  workmen   to 
strike  in  defense  of  their  interests,  and  the 
enforcement    by    government    of    specific    or 
personal  service  and  labor.     In  other  words, 
under   a    law   based    ui>on    compulsory    arbi- 
tration, if  an  award  were  made  against  la- 
bor,   no    matter   how  unfair    or  unjust,    and 
brought  about  by  any  means,  no  matter  how 
qvestionable.     we    would    be     compelled     to 
worl:  or  to   suffer  the   state  penalty,   which 
might  be  either  mulcting  in  daraaces,  or  go- 
ing to  jail;   not  one  scmtilla  of  distinction, 
not    one    jot   removed    from    slavery.      It    is 
strange    how    much    men    do«ire    to    compel 
other  men  to  do  by  law.     What  we  aim  to 
achieve     is     freedom    through     organization. 
Arbitration    is    only    poseibie    when    volun- 
tary.    It   never  can  be  snccens fully   carried 
out  unless  the  parties  to  a  dispute  or  con- 
troversy   are    equals,    or    nearly    equals,    in 
power  to  protect  and   defend  tnemnolves,  or 
to  inflict  injury  upon  the  other. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  workers  are  or- 
ganized in  their  local  and  national  unions, 
and  federated  by  common  bond,  policy,  and 
polity,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  avert 
strikes  and  lockouts,  secure  conciliation,  and 
if  necessary,  arbitration;  but  it  must  be 
voluntary  arbitration,  or  there  should  be  no 
arbitration  at  all.  It  is  our  airn  to  avoid 
strikes;  but  I  trust  that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  the  workers  of  our  country  will 
hrve  so  far  lost  their  manhood  and  inde- 
pendence as  to  refuse  to  strike,  regardless 
of  the  provocation,  or  to  surrender  their 
right  to  strike.  We  seek  to  prevent  strikes, 
but  we  realize  that  the  best  means  by  which 
the>-  can  be  averted  is  to  be  the  better  pre- 


pared for  them.  We  endeavor  to  prevent 
strikes;  but  there  are  some  eonditiona  far 
worse  than  strikes,  and  among  them  is  a 
demoralised,  degraded,  and  debased  man- 
hood. 

(1900.  p.  148^  A  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  statements  or  the 
president,  made  this  report,  which  was 
adopted:  "We  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
president  when,  in  substance,  he  says  that 
the  right  to  quit  work,  at  any  time,  and 
foi  any  reason  sufBcient  to  the  worker  him- 
self, is  the  concrete  expression  of  individ- 
ual liberty.  Liberty  has  been  defined  as  a 
right  to  freely  move  from  place  to  plaee* 
hence,  any  curtailment  of  this  right  by  and 
tbrough  law,  or  by  and  through  contract 
enforced  bj  law.  is.  in  fact,  a  nention  of 
liberty,  and  a  return  to  serfdom.  We  have 
haa  before  us  "The  Industrial  Conciliation 
??r?v  Af *>**'»iJon  .  I-aw  of  New  Zealand." 
Ihe  Law  Creating  and  Governing  the  In- 
diana Labor  Commission  and  Arbitration 
Board,"  copied  from  laws  of  1897.  and  i»- 
?yrS2  V,.J?®  Indiana  Commissioners;  and 
"The  Arbitration  Law  of  Dlinois."  as  well 
as  *  An  Act  Concerning  Carriers  Engaged  in 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  Their  Bmployes." 
approved  June  1,  1898,  along  with  such 
other  information,  from  this  and  European 
countries,  as  was  available  at  this  time:  and 

^/,*^^,  *A**  !^«  ^®''^«*  o'  »"  *W«  species 
of  legislation  is  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes 
by  punishing  the  striker.     Our  existing  form 
of    society    is,    unquestionably,    based    npon 
manufacture,    commerce    snd    transportation 
and   anything  which   disturbs   the  indtutries 
IS  resented,   and  means   are  sought  to   pre- 
vent a  recurrence  and  to  clothe  it  in  snch 
a    garb   that   public   opinion   will    aeeept    it 
nnd  permit  of  its  execution.     Dealing  with 
this   matter  more   speciflrally.   we   find    that 
the  New  Zealand  law  provfdea  for  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  with  power  to  nse  their  best 
efforts    in    bringing   the    contending   pArties 
together  and  in  causing  them  to  make  some 
agreement      This   failing,  ii  goes,   upon  the 
demand   of   one   of   the    contending   parties, 
before  the  Industrial  Cobrt,  which  has  the 
same  powers  as  any  other  covrt,  namely,  to 
hear   and   determine;    and    the    award--een- 
tcnce—is  enforced  by  the  state  in  the  nsnal 
way,  by  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  the 
only    distinction    being    that    the    trial    by 
jury   is  dispensed  with,   and  an  appeal   de- 
nied.    The  only  relieving  feature  about  this 
law   Is,    that   individuals   can   not  elaim   its 
protection.     ICen  must  rohmtarily  enter  into 
a    lobor    union    or   assoeiation    in    older    to 
come  under  its  provisions:    henee,   at   least 
n    semblance    of    individual    liberty    is    left 
but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  of  eombfnation  and  of  ac- 
tual   individual    liberty,    because   those   who 
consent   to   arbitration   by  Joining  sneh    or- 
ganisation  have  the  power  to  bhid   all   the 
rest.     The   industrial  eourts  of  Franee  are 
a«  we  understand  it,  organised  much  in  the 
snme    way.      The    bill    to    prevent    strikes, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  German  Beiehs- 
tag.  nt  the  instance  of  the  government,  had 
the  same  underlying  motive,  and  praetieally 
the  same  way  of  attaining  its  pnrpooe.     I'he 
law    adopted    by   the    Hungarian    Diet,    and 
which    provides    that    agrieultural    workers 
niust  make  agreements  for  tpedfle  terms  of 
service  (and  that  where  sueh  speelfle  agree- 
ments are  not  made  they  shall  be  ImSied) 

of    the 


also    provides    that    any    violathm 
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Agreement  Bhell  subject  the  offending  party 
to  imprisonment.  Again  we  meet  the  same 
pcrpoee— to  preTent  atrikea  by  punishing 
the  striker.  The  question  of  extending  the 
master-and-senrant  laws  of  Sweden  to  the 
industrial  workers  of  that  countrv  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Swedish  Ricksdag  and  was 
fiercely  combatted  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  in 
that  country.  It  was,  however,  finally 
passed,  and  the  Swedish  goyemment  the 
other  day  crushed  a  strike  on  the  electric 
tramways  in  Stockholm,  by  arresting  and 
sontencing  the  leaders  to  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Ooming,  now,  to  our  own  country,  we  find 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  which 
would  admit  of  every  train  being  made  a 
mail'train,  and  which,  under  the  i>08tal  laws, 
would  have  subjected  strikers  in  railroad 
transportation,  to  imprisonment,  for  delay- 
ing tne  mails.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  bill  failed.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  Olney  Arbi- 
tration Bill,  which  provided  for  arbitration 
TOiuntary  in  submission  or  in  its  initiatory 
stages,  but  compulsory  in  obedience  to  the 
award;  that  is,  the  award  was  to  be  en- 
forced bv  a  direct  penalty  of  imprisoment 
for  any  indlTidual  violating  the  same,  or  by 
injunction,  and  then  the  penalty  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  We  find  in  the  Indiana 
law,  Section  6,  page  181,  the  following: 

"An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration 
under  this  act  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  state  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  de- 
cided, and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  to  abide  by  and  perform 
the  award."  And  Section  10,  page  183, 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall  re- 
cord the  papers  delivered  to  him.  as  directed 
iu  the  last  preceding   section,   in  the  order 
book  of  the  Circuit  Court.     Any  person  who 
was  a  party  to  the  arbitration   proceedings 
may    present    to    the    Circuit    Court    of    the 
county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  or  the 
judge  thereof,    in   vacation «    a    verified   peti- 
tion   referring   to    the    preeeedings    and    the 
record  of  them  in  the  order  book  and  show- 
ing that  said  award  has  not  be<*n  complied 
with,  stating  by  whom  and  in   what  respect 
it  has  been  disobeyed.     And,  thereupon,  the 
court    or    judge    thereof,    in    vacation,    shall 
grant    a   rule    against    the    party    or   parties 
so  charged,  to  show  cause   within  five  days 
why  jiaid  award  has  not  been  obeyed,  which 
shall    be    served    by    the    sheriff    as    other 
process.      Upon    return    mide    to    the    rule, 
the    judge,    or    conrt.    if    in    session,    shall 
hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented, 
and  make  such  order  or  orders  directed   to 
the  parties  before  him  in  personam  9m  shall 
give  Inct  effect  to  the  award.     Disobedience 
by    any   party   to   such   proceedings    of   any 
order  so  made  shall  be  deemed  a  contempt 
of   conrt   and   may   be  punished   accordingly. 
But    such    punishment    shall    not    extend    to 
imprisonment    except   in   case  of  willful   and 
contumacious   disobedience.     In   all   proceed- 
ings under  this   section  the  award   shall   be 
regarded  as  presumptively  binding  upon  the 
employer  and  all  employes  who  were  parties 
to  the  controversy  submitted  to   arbitration, 
which   presumption    shall    be    overcome    only 
by  proof  of  dissent  from  the  submission  de- 
livered  to   the   arbitrators,   or   one   of   them, 
in  writing  before  the   commencement   of  the 
hearing." 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  may  be 
called  "voluntary  arbitration,"  because  it 
is  voluntarily  entered  into.  The  parties 
agree,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  if  they, 
for  some  reason  sufficient  to  themselves, 
should  decline  to  abide  by  and  perform  the 
award,  they  are  willing  that  the  judge 
alone,  without  any  jury,  and  without  any 
limit  as  to  time,  may  send  them  to  prison 
until  they  shall  consent  to  perform  the 
labor  which  the  award  enjoins  upon  them. 
The  thought  underlying  this  law  is,  that 
the  individual  man  may  alienate  his  right 
to  liberty,  and  it  is,  therefore,  destruc- 
tive of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  with  the  New  Zealand  law,  the 
Hungarian  statute,  or  the  proposed  law  of 
Germany,  because  it  aims  at  tying  the  work- 
er to  the  mine,  the  factory,  or  the  meana 
of  transportation  upon  which  he  works,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  agricultural 
worker,  during  the  feudal  era,  was  tied  to 
the  soil.  We  are  not  singling  out  the  In- 
diana law  as  different  from  all  the  rest,  or 
as  worse  than  the  rest — ^we  quote  it  simply 
because  it  is  before  us.  Paragraph  5a,  of 
the  Illinois  law,  reada  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  said  board  in  any  case  in 
which  both  employer  and  employes  shall 
have  joined  in  the  application,  any  person 
or  persons  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  or  the  county 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  offending 
party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of  an  employer 
in  the  county  in  which  the  place  of  employ- 
ment is  located,  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  such  decision,  accompanied  by  a  verified 
petition  reciting  the  fact  that  such  decision 
has  not  been  complied  with  and  stating  by 
whom  and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  dis- 
regsrded.  Thereupon,  the  circuit  court  or 
the  county  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
judge  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  grant 
a  rule  against  the  party  or  parties  so 
charged,  to  show  cause,  within  ten  days,  why 
suc4  decision  has  not  been  complied  with, 
which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other 
process.  Upon  return,  made  to  the  rule, 
the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vaca- 
tion, shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions 
presented,  and,  to  secure  a  compliance  with 
such  decision,  may  punish  the  offending 
party  or  parties  for  contempt,  but  such  pun- 
ishment shall  in  no  case  extend  to  impris- 
onment." 

The  difference  between  this  section  and 
the  one  quoted  from  the  law  of  Indiana, 
aside  from  the  final  proviso,  the  value  of 
which  is  doubtful,  is  in  verbiage  only;  and 
fnrther  comment  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Manufacturers' 
Aesociation  of  the  south,  meeting  during  the 
last  year,  decided  to  submit  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  the  southern  states  a  law 
pioviding  for  term  contracts,  the  violation 
of  which  would  be  punished  as  a  felony, 
and  that  they  did  this  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  preventii^  strikes  and  of  inviting 
Northern  capital.  When  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  as  yet. 
not  "bothered"  by  labor  organisations,  they 
are  said  to  have  answered,  "That's  true: 
nnd  that's  just  the  reason  why  we  decided 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
any.  and  to  stop  strikes  in  the  most  effec- 
tive monner."  All  these  laws  are  reac- 
tionary in  their  character.     They  mean  sim- 
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ply  thai  the  employers  of  today  And  them- 
aelTes  in  a  somewhat  similar  i>osition  to  the 
eBtployers  of  England  after  the  "Black 
Death."  The  King  issued  a  proclamation 
at  that  time  that  any  one  who  would  refase 
to  continue  to  work  for  the  wages  usually 
paid  in  a  specified  year  of  the  King's  reign, 
would,  hy  the  State,  he  compelled  to  labor 
at  such  wages,  regardless  of  any  wishes 
that  he  or  she  might  have.  The  English 
Parliament  later  enacted  this  into  a  statute 
known  as  the  "Statute  of  Laborers,"  and 
re-enacted  it  periodically,  with  ever-increas- 
inr  penalties,  until  Henry  YIII,  finding  him- 
self in  need  of  funds,  confiscated  the  guild 
funds,  and,  by  imi>oyerishing  the  organiza- 
tions of  labor  at  that  time,  succeeded  in 
enforcing  the  Statute  of  Laborers  from  that 
time  on.  That  law  was  every  bit  as  fair, 
upon  its  face,  as  the  law  of  New  Zealand, 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  any  other  of  those 
laws  with  which  your  committee  haye  any 
acquaintance,  because  it  provided  that  the 
jadges  sitting  in  quarter  sessions  should 
hear  both  sides  and  then  determine  upon  a 
fair  wage  for  the  year.  Readers  of  "Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages."  by  Thor- 
ald  Rogers,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  will  know  the  result  to  the  English 
working  people.  Their  daily  hours  of  labor 
were  increased,  their  wages  reduced,  until 
it  was  necessary  to  enact  the  "Poor  Laws," 
and  to  quarter  the  worker  upon  the  occu- 
pier, because  he  was  continually  being 
robbed  by  the  employer.  It  has  been  stated 
by  others  that  this  law  reduced  the  physical 
stature  of  the  British  workers  about  two 
inches,  and  that  the  poverty — ^the  real,  dire 
poverty — to  be  found  in  the  back  alleys  of 
English  cities,  even  to  this  day,  is  largely 
csused  by  that  species  of  legislation.  The 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of 
the  United  States,  forbidding  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  may  perhaps  be  quoted 
to  show  that  in  our  country  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  work  against  his  or  her  will, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  serious  dan- 
ger to  individual  liberty  in  these  so-called 
"voluntary  arbitration"  laws.  In  order 
that  the  working  people,  and  the  true  friends 
of  freedom,  may  make  no  mistake  on  this 
question,  we  quote  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Rob- 
ert Robertson,  et  al.,  vs.  Barry  Baldwin, 
January  25,  1897,  and  beg  to  remind  them 
that  this  is  the  only  construction  of  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  and  the  term  "involun- 
tary servitude."  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
given  by  the  court.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  question  whether  Sections  4598  and 
4599  conflict  with  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, forbidding  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  depends  upon  the  construction  to 
be  given  to  the  term  'involuntary  servitude.' 
Does  the  epithet  'involuntary*  attach  to  the 
word  'servitude*  continuously,  and  make 
illegal  anv  service  which  becomes  involun- 
tary at  aT»y  time  during  its  existence;  or 
does  it  attach  only  at  the  inception  of  the 
servitude,  and  characterize  it  as  unlawful 
because  unlawfully  entered  into?  If  the 
former  be  the  true  construction,  then  no 
one,  not  even  a  soldier,  sailor  or  appren- 
tice, can  surrender  his  liberty,  even  for  a 
day,  and  the  soldier  may  desert  his  refit- 
ment upon  the  eve  of  battle,  or  the  sailor 
at  intermediate  port  or  landing,  or  even  in 
a  storm  at  sea,  provided  only  he  can  find 
means    of    escaping    to    anothor    vessel.      If 


the  Utter,  then  aa  individual  mmj,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  contract  for  the  tor- 
render  of  his  personal  liberty  for  a  definite 
time  and  for  a  recognised  purpose,  and  anb- 
ordinate  his  going  and  coming  to  the  will 
of  another  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract;  not  that  all  such  contracts  wonld 
be  lawful,  but  that  a  servitude  which  was 
knowingly  and  willingly  entered  into  could 
not  bo  termed  involuntary.  Thus,  if  one 
should  agree,  for  a  yearly  wace,  to  servo  an- 
other in  a  particular  capacity  during  his 
life,  and  never  to  leave  his  estate  withoat 
his  consent,  the  contract  might  not  bo  on- 
forcible  for  the  want  of  a  legal  remedy,  or 
might  be  void  upon  grounds  of  pnblic  pol- 
icy, but  the  servitude  could  not  be  properly 
termed  involuntary.  Such  agreomenta  for 
a  limited  personal  servitude  at  one  time 
were  very  common  in  England,  and  by  stat- 
ute of  June  17,  1828  (4  Geo.  FV,  ch.  84. 
sec.  8),  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  aerrant 
in  husbandry,  or  any  artificer,  calico  printer, 
handicraftman,  miner,  collier,  keelman,  pit- 
man, glass  man,  potter,  laborer  or  other  per- 
son, should  contract  to  serve  another  for 
a  definite  time,  and  should  desert  such  serv- 
ice during  the  term  of  the  contract,  he  waa 
made  liable  to  a  criminal  punishment.  IThe 
breach  of  a  contract  for  personal  service 
has  not,  however,  been  recognised  in  thia 
country  as  involving  a  liability  to  criminal, 
punishment,  except  in  the  cases  of  soldiers, 
ssilors  and  possibly  some  others,  nor  would 
public  opinion  tolerate  a  statute  to  that 
efiect."  The  only  dissent  from  this  con- 
struction comes  from  Justice  Hailan,  who. 
in  his  dissenting  opinion,  sends  out  to  the 
country  a  warning  against  the  awful  conse- 
quences logically  followed  from  this  decision 
in  the  following  words:  "In  considering  thia 
case   it   is   our  duty  to   look   at   the   conae- 

Suences  of  any  decision  that  may  be  ren- 
ered.  We  can  not  avoid  this  duty  by 
saying  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider supposed  cases  when  they  aifse.  Wlien 
such  supposed  cases  do  arise,  those  who 
seek  judicial  support  for  extraordinary '  rem- 
edies that  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of 
freemen  will  of  course  refer  to  the  principles 
announced  in  'previous  adjudications  and 
demand  their  application  to  the  particular 
ease  in  hand. 

"It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  to 
inquire  as  to  the  necessary  results  of  the 
serction  given  by  this  court  to  the  statute 
hero  in  question.  If  Congress,  under  its 
pcwer  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states,  can 
arthorize  the  arrest  of  a  seaman  who  en- 
gaged to  serve  upon  a  private  vessel,  and 
compel  him  by  force  to  return  to  the  Teasel, 
and  remain  during  the  term  for  which  he 
engaged,  a  similar  rule  may  be  preaeribed 
as  to  employes  upon  railroads  and  steam- 
bests  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  states. 
Even  if  it  were  conceded — a  concession  to  be 
made  only  for  argument  *s  aake— ihat  it 
could  be  made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  such 
employes  to  quit  their  employment  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  whieh  they 
agreed  to  serve,  it  would  not  follow  that 
tley  could  be  compelled,  against  their  will 
and  in  advance  of  trial  and  oonviction,  to 
orntinue  such  service.  But  the  decision  to- 
day logically  leads  to  the  eonelvsion  that 
such  a  power  exists  in  Congress.  Anln,  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  have  an  li^a- 
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UtiTe  power  not  prohibited  to  them,  while 
Congrwt  eaa  only  exercise  certain  enumer- 
ftted  powers  for  accomplishing  specified  ob- 
jects, why  may  not  the  states  under  the 
principles  this  day  announced,  compel  all 
employes  of  railroads  engaged  in  domestic 
commerce,  and  all  domestic  senrants,  and 
all  employers  in  private  establishments, 
within  their  respectiye  limits,  to  remain 
with  their  employers  daring  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  severally  engaged,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  arrested  by  some  sher- 
iff or  constable,  and  forcibly  returned  to 
the  serrice  of  their  employers?  The  mere 
statement  of  these  matters  is  insufficient 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  decision  this 
day  rendered." 

we    belioTe    that    the    reason    why    many 
well-meaning,   honest  and  conscientious  men 
and  women  favor  some  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration    arises    from   the    fact   that   their 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  refusal   to 
aibitrate,  on  the  part  of  large  corporations 
or  other  employers  of  labor.     It  is  felt  that 
the    rest    of   the   public    are    made    innocent 
srflerers  and  victims,   and  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way   to   cive  to  the  public    the 
facts,   in  order  that  it  might   know  who   is 
actually     to     blame.       Whenever     they     are 
asked,    "Do  you  want  to  send  a  man  or  a 
woman    to    jail    for    quitting    work?"    they 
immediately  answer  "No,  no."     What  ther 
seem  to  desire  is,  that  th^se  corporations  or 
employers  who  refuse  to  arbitrate  shall,   in 
some  way,  be  compelled  to  do  so.     This  is 
manifestly  imi>os8ible.     Laws  that  are  "jug- 
handled,"  even  if  possible  of  enactment  and 
execution,    invariably    have    the    handle    so 
placed  that   the  large   corporations  and   em- 
ployers  of   labor   keep    hold   of   the    handle. 
Ck>mmissions,    with    power    to    examiAB    and 
report,  would  seem  to  be  more  in  line  with 
what  is  actually  desired,  but  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  these  have  in 
them  a  feature  dangerous  to  liberty,  because 
from    them    may    come — and    sometimes    do 
come — reports    which    have    a    tendency    to 
warp  'public    opinion    and    prepare    it    for 
measures    which    without    such    preparation 
the  public  would  unhesitatingly  reject.     We, 
therefore,    reaffirm   the    previous    position    of 
th«  A.  F.  of  L.,  namely,  that  we  are  utterly 
opposed    to    any    law    enacted    by    the    state 
which  will  in  any  way,  by  consent  or  other- 
wise,   deprive    the    worker    of    his    right    to 
quit  work   at   any  time  and   for   any  reason 
sufficient  to  himself;  and  we  recommend  that 
the    different    State    Federations    and    Local 
Central  Bodies    in    the   several   states    insist 
apon  the  repeal  of  any  compulsory  features 
in   any   arbitration  laws   now  on  the  statute 
books,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent  any    such  laws   from   being  enacted   in 
the  future. 

(1001,  p.  26)  It  is  the  tendency  of  or- 
ganisation, as  well  as  the  aim  of  trade 
unionists,  to  prevent  and  avert  strikes 
whenever  and  wherever  possible:  but  we 
insist,  and  will  insist,  upon  the  legal  right 
of  the  workers  to  quit  their  employment 
at  will,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  pun- 
ishment by  fine  or  imprisonment.  We  in- 
sist, too,  that  when  the  state  can  inflict 
financial  punishment  or  send  to  jail  a 
worker  who.  for  any  good  reason  known  to 
himself,  desires  to  change  his  employment, 
or  who  refuses  to  work  so  ss  to  induce  his 
employer  to  grant  him  fairer  conditions  of 
employment,  that  moment  the  worker  is  re- 


duced to  veritable  slavery.  Of  several  state 
legislatures  which  convened,  there  were  but 
few  in  which  there  were  not  introduced  nu- 
merous bills  providing  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, and  in  each  one  the  penalty  clause 
provided  for  the  specific  performance  of  the 
terms  of  a  contract  to  labor,  and  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  their  violation.  It  re- 
quired not  only  alertness,  but  promptness 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  enact- 
ment of  theae  laws.  All  who  observe  and 
think,  rightly  know  that  there  is  no  power 
so  efficient  to  prevent  hasty  or  illy-consid- 
ered strikes,  or  to  reduce  the  number  of 
strikes  to  'a  minimum,  as  a  well  ornnised 
and  well  equipped  union  of  the  trade,  and 
a  thorough  federation  of  all  organised 
workers. 

(1902.     pp.     18-144)     After    the    miners' 
strike  many  had  been  led  to  advocate  com- 
pulsory  arbitration    of   labor   disputes.      We 
make   for   industrial   peace    and  tranquillity. 
We  recognise  these  as  essential  to  our  ma- 
terial   and    social    welfare;     but    we    ought 
never  to   be  asked   and   we   never  will   sur- 
render    our     right     to     protect     and     resist 
wrong  or  an   invasion  ox   our  rights,    to  be 
hamper«>d    in    a    lawful,    peaceable    struggle 
for   amelioration   in   our   condition,    and    for 
financial  emancipation  of  labor  through  the 
evolutionary    process    of    building   character, 
manhood,    independence,    intelligence,    which 
inspire  nobler  aspirations.     The  men  of  or- 
ganized labor  want  arbitration,  but  only  ar- 
bitration  as   a   last  resort  after   conciliation 
has    absolutely    failed,    and   then    arbitration 
only,    voluntarily   entered   into   by   both   the 
oiganised  workers  and  employers,  the  award 
voluntarily,  honorably  and  faithfully  adhered 
t3    by    both    sides.      Compulsory    arbitration 
means  compulsory  laoor  at  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal.    It  therefore  means  loss  of  personal 
freedom,   loss  of  mobility,  loss  of  the  power 
of  initiative,  loss  of  hope.     It  was  the  law, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
earlv  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  prac- 
tically everv  civilised  country,  but  especially 
was  It  so  in  England.     It  left  behind  such 
poverty,    degradation    and    stunted    humanity 
that  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  of  bet- 
ter   laws    and    higher    freedom   to    even    par- 
tially  ameliorate.      To   give   it   a   new   name 
neither      changes      its      principles     nor      its 
vicionsness    and    uncivilising   tendencies. 

(1004,  p.  31)  Nothing  can  be  fraught 
with  so  much  danger,  resulting  in  rank  in- 
justice and  injury,  as  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion by  the  state  in  any  form  with  its 
prsctically  compulsory  enforcement  of  an 
award.  It  is  not  amiss  to  reassert  our  con- 
viction that  in  the  one  case  it  may  result 
in  confiscation  of  property,  and  in  the  other 
involve  involuntary  servitude:  in  other 
words,  the  slavery  of  man.  We.  therefore, 
oiposed  a  bill  before  both  committees  of 
Corgress.  recognising  in  it  the  entering 
wedge  of  what  would  inevitably  lead  to  com- 
plete compulsory  arbitration,  (p.  160)  Rea- 
omtion  calling  on  Congress  to  provide  some 
plan  of  arbitration  was  defeated  on  the 
grcnnd  it  virtually  asked  for  compulsory 
arbitration. 

(1006.  p.  28)  Section  10  of  the  Erdmau 
act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  Ken- 
tucky court.  The  section  makes  it  a  mia- 
dcmeanor.  punishable  bv  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  tlian  $1,000  for  any 
employer   subject   to   the   provisions   of   the 
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act,  or  any  agent,  officer  or  receirer  of  such 
employer,  to  "require  anv  employe,  or  any 
].er&on  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition 
o/  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  be- 
come or  remain  a  member  of  aoy  labor  cor- 
poration, association,  or  organization,"  or 
to  "threaten  any  employe  with  loss  of  em- 
ployment, or  unjustly  discriminate  against 
any  employe  because  of  his  membership  in 
such  a  labor  corporation,  association  or  or- 
ganization";  or  to  "require  any  person  seek- 
ing employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  em- 
ployment, to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby 
such  employe  or  applicant  for  employment 
shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social  or  beneficial  purposes;  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liability 
for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any 
benefit  receiTed  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  fund":  or 
"after  having  discharged  an  employe,  to  at- 
tempt or  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  em- 
ployee from  obtaining  employment,  or  who 
shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employe,  at- 
tempt or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employe 
from  obtaining  employment." 

(1908,  p.  177)  Condemned  bill  before 
Congress  providing  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

(1912.  p.  29)  Instructions  of  1911  (p. 
811)  convention  to  have  the  Erdman  act 
amended  so  it  would  include  all  railroad 
employes  had  not  been  carried  out  owing 
to  the  apparent  desire  of  certain  legisla- 
tors to  experiment  in  such  legislation  and 
that  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  proposal 
gravely  affected  the  rights  of  the  workers, 
(p.  818)  Convention  dhaclared:  "We  want 
peace  in  industry,  but  we  want  peace  with 
honor,  progress  and  freedom.  We  welcome 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  industrial  peaco 
when  the  parties  to  the  proposed  arbitra 
tion  are  given  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  proper  basts  upon  which  the  arbitra* 
tion  shall  proceed  before  it  is  entered  into. 
No  other  method  can  protect  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  parties  at  interest.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
must  be  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
controversy.  That  condition  would  mean 
that  if  an  award  was  made  unfair  to  an 
employer,  he  would  be  compelled  to  oper- 
ate his  plant  even  though  at  a  loss,  which 
wculd  mean  confiscation  or  the  taking  of 
property  without  proper  compensation  there- 
for It  would  also  mean  that  the  work- 
men would  be  compelled  to  work  under  th** 
terms  of  the  award  whether  they  were  sat- 
isfactory to  them  or  not  which  would  mean 
■lavery.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  work- 
men because  of  the  fact  that  in  every  arbi- 
tration entered  into  there  is  a  cleancut  divid- 
ing line  between  profit  and  loss  readily  and 
easily  established  by  records  which  will  pro- 
tect the  employer  against  any  award  inju- 
rious to  him,  while  no  such  distinct  divid- 
ing line  protects  the  workmen.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  is  a  flexible  proposition  which 
may  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  and  the 
workman  still  live.  Having  no  distinct  pro- 
tecting line  in  his  standard  of  living,  he 
would  be  more  liable  to  have  an  unjnnt 
award  imposed  upon  him  than  would  the 
employer.  No  one  can  conceive  of  any  com- 
pulsory arbitration  being  so  constructed 
that  it  would  compel  the  employer  to  oper- 


ate at  a  loss,  thereby  taking  from  him  his 
previous  accumulations.  Rut  it  ia  conceiv- 
able that  a  workman  would  be  rec^uired  to 
work  ui>on  a  lower  stanaard  of  living  than 
ho  had  previously  worked  under,  or  which 
lie  would  be  willing  to  nccept.  It  may,  from 
time  to  time,  Qccur  that  large  numbers  of 
the  people  not  directly  interested  in  an  in- 
duRlrial  conflict  may  be  embarrassedjbecanse 
of  such  a  struggle  taking  place,  but  it  is 
better  that  they  should  aoffer  the  embftr- 
roKsment  incident  to  such  «  conflict  than 
tl>at  the  workers  as  a  whole  should  b«Te 
thoir  right  to  end  a  civil  contract  to  labor 
and  their  right  to  work,  or  not  to  work, 
as  their  judgment  may  dictaie,  impaire't  by 
legislation  of  this  character." 

(1918.  p.  55-297)  .\ftcr  m«ny  years  of 
efl'ort  the  Erdman  act  was  repealed,  «nd 
the  Newlands  law  enacted  to  take  its  plaoe. 
Executive  Coun^'il  instructed  to  amend  New- 
lands  act  to  cover  all  railroad  employek. 
Two  other  bills  before  Congress  would  be 
a  long  step  toward  eompulsory  arbitration 
and  the  labor  unions  of  Michigan  mnA  Wis- 
consin were  urged  to  notify  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  authors  of  the  bills,  they 
were  objectionable  and  intolerable. 

(1916,  pp.  79-268)  Condemned  bill  before 
Congress  modeled  after  the  Canadian  Com- 
pulsory Investigation  Act.  It  pmTidea  that 
dnring  a  period  when  demands  for  chaniped 
conditions  are  under  consideration  it  wonid 
be  unlawful  for  railroad  workers  to  strike. 
This  effort  to  subject  wage  earners  to  in- 
voluntary servitude  has  arotued  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  wage  earners  generally, 
(p.  100)  During  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress viecrouH  efforts  were  made  by  seTeral 
representatives  to  ineorporate  in  the  Bail- 
road  Eight  Hour  bill  a  clanse  requiring 
compulsory  investigation  of  labor  disputes 
which  might  interfere  with  intovtate  com- 
merce, but  they  were  defeated  by  a  rote 
of  282  to  87.  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  an  effort  was  made  to  amend  to 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission 
authority  to  flx  hours  and  wages  of  rail- 
road employes.     Defeated. 

(1917,  pp.  128-812)  RepresentatiTcs  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  were  helpful  in  defeating 
the  compulsory  arbitration  bill  ooTering 
rr.ilroad  employes  and  endeaTored  to  hare 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Oommission  act"' re- 
pealed. The  latter  provides  for  compulsory 
investigation  before  a  strike  or  lockout  can 
take  place. 

Axbitratlon  in  Colorado  and  Oanada — 
(1916,  pp.  81-268)  The  institutions  for 
achieving  industrial  justice  and  industrial 
freedom  must  be  agencies  that  permit  of  the 
freest  and  best  development  of  the  people. 
for  the  establishment  of  justice  and  free- 
dom come  only  through  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  right  thinking  and  right  liTing 
so  that  opportunities  for  freedom  and  joa- 
tice  are  used  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 
In  only  one  state  of  the  Republic  has  there 
been  a  law  providing  for  compulsory  inves- 
tigation of  industrial  disputes.  That  law 
vas  enacted  in  Colorado  in  1916  and  has 
been  discussed  in  the  following  isanes  of 
the  American  Federationist :  October,  1015; 
Pco(mber,  1915;  June,  1916;  October.  1916. 
Am  a  result  of  their  experiences  under  this 
law  the  trade  unionists  of  Colorado  in  their 
convention  held  at  Colorado  Springs  la  Au- 
gust,   1916,    declared    emphatically    aralnat 
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the  law  by  practieally  unonimoaB  yote — that 
is.  with  only  one  dissenting  Yoice — and 
have  pledged  themselTes  to  work  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  The  action  taken  by 
the  Colorado  trade  unionists  in  Angnst  is 
identical  with  that  taken  by  the  Canadian 
traoe  unionists  in  their  last  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  held  in  September,  1916. 
For  many  years  those  who  were  personally 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  Canadian 
law  have  denounced  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  based,  but  the  opinion  nerer 
became  general  enough  in  Canada  to  become 
the  demand  of  the  organised  labor  moyement 
vntil  the  Canadian  law  had  been  extended 
by  an  administratiTe  act  to  apply  to  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  workers  in  Can* 
ada.  The  experience  of  the  workers  during 
the  past  year  under  the  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  Lemieux  Act  i  exulted  in  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  Congress  that  the  law  be  re- 
pealed. 

Ango  Case,  Be—itn'i— (1895,  p.  81) 
Four  seamen  of  Astoria.  Ore.,  desired  to 
leave  the  ship  Arago;  master  refused;  were 
arrested;  kept  in  jail  14  days  while  Teasel 
was  being  loaded;  then,  handcuffed,  they 
were  put  on  board  by  a  U.  S.  marshal;  re- 
fused again  to  work;  Teasel  towed  out  to 
sea;  again  refused.  Subsequently  the  tcs- 
sel  was  in  danger  but  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal  to  work  and  were  taken  to  San 
Fraoeiaeo  and  charged  with  disobedience. 
The  Seamen's  Union  took  up  the  case  on  the 
principle  that  no  one  shomd  be  compelled 
to  work  against  his  will.  Case  went  to 
supreme  court  and  the  sailors,  lef using  to 
give  bail,  went  to  Jail  to  test  their  right  to 
({uit  work.  After  a  year  in  Jail  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  decided  a  seaman 
under  eontraet  eould  not  leaTe  a  ship  when 
in  a  safe  harbor  and  in  1897  (pp.  20-87) 
this  eritieism  waa  adopted:  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
united  States  rendered  a  decision  in  a  ease 
iuTolTing  the  right  of  seamen  to  quit  their 
einployment  OTon  when  the  Tessel  waa  in 
aafe  harbor.  The  decision  was  adTorse  to 
the  rights  of  the  seamen.  In  the  opinion 
accompanying  the  decision,  the  court  gaTO 
expression  and  laid  down  doctrines  ent&ely 
iaunical  to  the  intereats  of  the  people,  and 
iv  ao  many  words  iuTalidated  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prohibiting  iuToluntary 
seiTitude.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
diaaenting  opinion  of  the  court  in  order  that 
the  full  measure  of  the  wrong  may  be  ap- 
preciated. The  deeision  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  is- 
sued since  its  famoua  Dred  Scott  decision 
enforcing  a  return  of  a  fngitiTO  slsTe*'  who 
escaped  to  another  State.  In  Tiew  of  legis- 
lation irhieh  some  iieek,  placing  greater 
powers  in  the  hands  of  gOTcmment,  it  is 
submitted  that  greater  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  future  than  haa  been  in  the 
past,  in  order  that  some  of  the  rights  which 
the  people  possess,  or  belieTC  they  possess, 
may  not  be  taken  from  them  through  court- 
made  law.  A  rehearing  of  the  case  has  been 
applied  for,  but  thus  far  has  not  been 
granted.  One  Justice  dissented,  holding  (p. 
87):  "It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate 
to  inquire  as  to  the  necessary  results  of  the 
sancuon  given  by  this  court  to  the  statute 
here    in    question.      If   Congress,    under    Its 


power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  can 
authorise  the  arreat  of  a  seaman  who  en- 
gaged to  serTe  upon  a  priTate  vessel,  and 
compel  him  by  force  to  rotum  to  the  Teasel 
and  remain  during  the  term  for  which  he 
is  engaged,  a  similar  rule  may  be  prescribed 
aa  to  employes  upon  railroads  and  steam- 
boats eni;aged  in  commerce  among  the  States. 
Even  if  it  were  conceded — a  concession  to 
bo  msde  only  for  argument's  sake — that  it 
could  be  made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  such 
employes  to  quit  their  employment  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
agreed  to  serve,  it  would  not  follow  that 
th^  could  be  compelled,  againat  their  will 
and  in  advance  of  trial  and  conviction,  to 
continue  in  such  service.  But  the  decision 
today  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  power  exists  in  Congress.  Again, 
as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  have  all 
•?}?'*iJ^*  power  not  prohibited  to  them, 
while  Congress  can  only  exerciae  certain  eau- 
merated  powers  for  accomplishing  specilled 
objects,  why  may  not  the  SUtes,  under  the 
principles  this  day  announced,  eompel  all 
employes  of  railroads  engaged  in  domestic 
commerce,  and  all  domestic  serTants,  and 
aU  employes  in  priTate  esUblishments, 
within  their  respeotiTe  limits,  to  remain  with 
their  employers  during  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  scTerally  engaged,  under  the 
penalty  of  beinc  arrested  by  some  sheriff  or 
constable,  and  forcibly  returned  to  the  aerT- 
ice  of  their  employers  t  The  mere  state- 
ment of  these  matters  ia  suAcient  to  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  the  decision  this  day 
rendered." 

Axlaona— (1912,  p.  189)  Statehood  biU 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
because  it  provided  for  the  recall  of  Judges. 
The  clause  was  voted  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion December  12,  1911,  on  the  terms  of  the 
President.  At  the  same  time  they  elected 
a  legislature  pledged  to  restore  the  recall 
of  judges  to  the  constitution  and  that  was 
its  first  act.  It  was  immediately  aigned  by 
the  governor.  This  incident  waa  declared 
a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  through- 
out the  country  for  the  recall  of  judges  and 
decisions  nullifying  laws  of  a  sociological 
character  passed  under  the  police  power. 

Armor  ^laAa  DafacttTc — (1896,  p.  77) 
Called  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  ar- 
mor plate  supplied  oy  the  Cknegie  Steel 
Company,  as  ''the  practice  of  contractors  to 
rob  the  government  and  oppress  their  em- 
ployes is  evidence  of  a  controlling  greed 
that    makes   all   such   contracts    dangerous." 

Army — (1899,  p.  84)  Standing  army 
should  be  reduced  to  25,000  instead  of  be- 
ing increased,  and  thereby  demonstrate  to 
the  powers  of  the  worid  we  can  depend 
upon  our  volunteer  soldiers  to  defend  our 
country  in  time  of  danger.  (1914,  p.  467) 
Patent  righta  on  munitions  are  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  large  military  establish- 
ments and  they  should  be  all  acquired  by 
the  government. 

Assessments — (1896.  p.  88)  Unions  fail- 
ing to  pay  1  cent  assessment  for  eight  hour 
agitation  before  April  1,  1897,  shall  be  sus- 
pended and  can  only  be  reinstated  by  a  vote 
of  convention  after  such  arrearaMS  have 
been  paid.  (1916,  pp.  66-277)  Ko  assess- 
ments be  levied  except  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution   (sec.  I,  Art.  XII.),  as  it  is 
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nriwise  for  conventions  to  take  %nch  action. 
(1918,  p.  332)  Assessment  of  1  cent  per 
capita  levied  on  members  of  the  affiliated 
unions,  $10  on  state  federations  and  $5  on 
central  bodies  to  be  used  solely  as  a  war 
emergency  fund  and  to  bo  understood  as  in 
no  way  modifying  the  present  law  governinpr 
the  levying  of  assessments,  nor  shall  it  be 
devoted  to  any  purpose  than  the  one  speci- 
fied. 

Asseasmenti,  BeferenAnin  Vote  on  — 
(1904.  p.  234)  Central  bodies  and  state 
federations  were  notified  that  special  assess- 
inents  should  not  be  levied  unless  approved 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  unions  affiliated. 

AiutralU,  Lftbor  Commissioii  to — (1917. 
p.  892)  Plan  for  A.  F.  of  L.  to  send  a  com- 
niirsion  to  .Vustralia  t"  investigate  the  ex- 
perience of  the  labor  xno^rcment  during  the 
war,  court  proceeding  during  strikes,  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  government  operation  of 
railway.*,    etc.,    was    adopted. 

Australian  Ballot  Systexn— (1888.  p.  26) 
We  indorse  the  Australian  ballot  system,  as 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  is  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  (1889.  p.  11)  Adjourned  lo 
Ifivp  a  practical  view  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot system.  (pp.  1«-19)  Urged  Australian 
system   in   all  state*. 

Baker,  FruiciB  E. —  (1901.  p.  212)  Pro- 
test to  U.  8.  Senate  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Francis  E.  Baker,  son  of  Judge 
Baker  of  Indianapolis,  as  Circuit  Court 
Judge,  as  it  would  permit  him  to  review 
his  father's  decisions.  A  judge  nurtured  in 
such  surroundings  and  under  such  baneful 
irfluences  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  emphasize  and  legalize  a  father^s  deci- 
sions and  further  harrass  and  oppress  or- 
ganized wage  earners. 

Bakeihopa,  Peitilence  Breeding — (1898. 
p.  33)  Called  attention  of  factory  inspectors 
to  "pestilence  breeding  bakeshops."  Urged 
agitation  for  laws  prohibiting  bakeshops  in 
basements,   cellars   or   subcellars. 

Bands  at  Exposition — (1915.  p.  308)  Or- 
dered protest  filed  with  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  against  permitting  enlisted  bands 
playing  at   San   Diego  Exposition. 

Banks  of  the  People — (1918.  p.  244) 
The  control  of  capital  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  therefore  the  Executive 
Council  should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
making  the  national  banks,  banks  of  the 
people. 

Banka,  Trade  Union — (1904.  p.  157)  Re- 
fused to  endorse  plan  to  organise  workmen's 
banks  in  various  parts  of  the  country  (the 
cities  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil) in  which  all  unions  must  deposit  their 
funds.  (1914.  p.  462)  Rejected  plan  for 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  establish 
bank  in  which  national  and  international 
funds  can   be  deposited. 

BMeball  PUyers,  Brotherhood  of — (1889. 
p.  40)  Brotherhood  of  Baseball  Players 
unanimously   endorsed. 

Beer  Tax,  Befnaed  to  Protest — (1900.  p. 
122)  Declined  to  protest  against  retaining 
tax  on  beer  at  $2  a  barrel,  convention  de- 
claring it  could  not  conceive  how  it  could 
be  possible  the  brewery  interests  should 
need  aid  in  securing  legislation  in  their  own 
interest. 


Birth  Becorda — (1910,  p.  50)  Under 
Iiresent  conditions  of  emplormcnt  there  is 
n  constant  temptation  to  miastate  the  age 
of  a  child  seeking  work.  Valid  evidence 
of  the  date  of  birth  ia  often  lacking.  If 
laws  providing  for  a  free  and  happy  child- 
hood and  the  prevention  of  ilia  that  follow 
the  employment  of  children  under  legal  age 
to  be  enforced  there  shonld  be  meana  of 
obtaining  evidence  of  agea  beyond  doubt. 
Members  of  unions  should  •  take  a  personal 
interest  in  this  because  of  its  importance 
to    their   familiea. 

BUcklisting — (1886,  p.  19)  Denounced 
blacklisting  by  employers  of  all  workmen 
who  would  not  become  "servile  alaves"  and. 
condemned  those  who  sought  by  its  use  to 
break  up  tradea  unions.  Oongresa  was 
urged  to  enact  anti-blacklisting  bills.  Sim- 
ilar action  In  1887  (p.  29).  1897  (p.  21). 
1699    (p.    180). 

Blind — (1900,  p.  86)  Endoraed  bill  in 
Congress  to  provide  waya  and  means  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  to  lit  them  to 
pursne  vocationa  in  life  in  which  the  aight- 
fess  can  most  successfully  compete. 

Bohemian  Independence — (1918,  p.  840) 
American  Federation  of  Labor  pledgee  its 
support  to  all  small  nations  by  deelarlng: 
"Nc  people  must  be  forced  under  sov- 
ereignty under  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
live." 

Boiler  Inspectors — (1898.  pp.  44-77)  Fa- 
vored government  appointing  practical 
boilermakers  and  iron  shipbuilders  to  in- 
spect boilers  of  steam  vessels.  (1911,  p. 
355)  Executive  Council  instructed  to  do  all 
iit  its  power  to  have  competent  locomotive 
boiler  inspectors  appointed  under  law 
enacted.  (1912,  p.  46)  Requeat  made  that 
all  violations  of  the  law  be  reported  to 
president  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
(1914,  p.  470)  OAeera  instructed  to  draft 
a  Buitable  bill  to  present  to  Oongresa  provid- 
ing for  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers,  en- 
gines and  tenders.  (1915,  p.  114)  Chief 
locomotive  inspector  agreed  to  certain  ruhas 
for  inspection  of  locomotive  engines  and 
tenders  snd  they  were  submitted  to  thu 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  for  Ap- 
proval. 

Bonds  for  Union  OAcers — (1902,  p.  205) 
Endorsed  plsn  to  bond  all  financial  oficora 
of  unions  by  company  selected  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council.  In  1909  (p.  218)  the  con- 
vention refused  to  consider  the  question  of 
eftablishing  a  bonding  company. 

Borden  Mutiny — E.  W.  Clark  and  George 
Miller  were  sent  to  the  Thomaaton.  He.. 
prison  in  1875  for  mutiny,  their  sentences 
havinsT  been  commuted  by  President  Grant 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  two  men  hail 
left  New  Orleans  on  the  schooner  Borden, 
a  600-ton  vessel,  overlosded  and  under- 
manned with  only  four  sailora  before  the 
mast.  A  brutal  captain  strung  them  up  to 
thf.  mast  by  the  thumbs,  toes  Just  touching 
the  deck.  They  were  forced  to  drink  salt 
water.  Frensied  by  drinking  the  sea  water. 
aKuse  and*  torture,  the  crew  mutinied.  One 
of  the  crew  was  an  Engli^man.  His  gov- 
en^ment  protected  him,  and  he  was  given 
onlv  ten  years.  Clark  and  Miller  were  aen- 
teticed  to  death.  In  1890  (p.  28)  the  con- 
vention requested  the  President  to  pardon 
them.      Every    convention    repeated    the    i 
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quest  until  in  1903  (p.  2t5)  Clark  was  par- 
doned, Miller  havinff  died  in  1894  (p.  29). 
Bojcon  for  Opimom,  Oannot — (1904,  p. 
222)  The  untrammeled  freedom  of  the  press 
is  so  important  to  the  wellbeing  not  only  of 
organized  labor  but  to  human,  ciTilized  life, 
that  no  eoncelTable  circumstances  could 
arise  that  would  warrant  trade  unionists  in 
their  organised  capacity  in  placing  a  pub- 
lirtion  upon  a  "boycott"  list  for  the  ex- 
pression  of   opinion. 

Bojcotttnf,  Fined  For — (1907.  p.  199) 
In  1902  89  of  40  employers  in  Toronto  in 
the  sheet  metal  trade  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  unions  and  it  has  since  been  re- 
r.ewed  each  year.  One  of  the  employers  in 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  refused  to  sign. 
The  workmen,  in  pursuance  of  their  rights, 
refused  to  work  for  him.  The  employes  in 
their  local  union  voted  in  favor  of  a  strike. 
Fox  that  the  courts  have  determined  that 
the  local,  and  the  international,  which  con- 
tributed some  strike  pay,  are  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  Metallic  Roofing  Company,  on 
the  broad  principle  that  the  men  were  co- 
en  ed  by  the  resolution  to  strike.  The  local 
union,  out  of  deference  to  other  employers 
with  which  they  had  contracts,  gave  notice 
that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  the  mem- 
bers did  not  intend  to  handle  the  goods  of 
the  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  The  courts  have 
interpreted  that  to  be  a  boycott  and  that 
the  local  and  international  are  responsible 
in  damages.  In  time  judgment  was  given 
against  the  local  and  international  unions. 
The  Metallic  Roofing  Companv  has  had  a 
receiver  appointed  to  collect  the  per  capita 
tax  that  is  to  go  to  the  international  union. 
Tht-  judgment  allows  them  to  take  the  per 
capita  tax,  not  only  of  the  local  unions  in 
Toronto,  but  all  the  local  unions  in  On- 
tario. The  result  will  be  the  local  union 
will  not  collect  per  capita  tax.  which  will 
make  it  difllcult  for  the  international  body 
t->  secure  money  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. This  company  can  sue  upon  the 
judgment  in  any  province  in  Canada  or  any 
slate  in  the  United  States.  Whether  they 
will  succeed  in  the  states  is  another  story, 
but  the  chances  are  they  will  succeed  in 
any  province  in  Canada. 

Boycott  Law,  Alabama— (1906.  p.  162) 
Executive  Council  authorized  to  test  validity 
of  Alabama  boycott  law,  which  nrovides  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  declaring  the  pro- 
ducts of  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation 
unfair. 

BoyeoU  MMlioda— (1897.  p.  28)  When- 
ever a  court  shall  issue  an  injunction  re- 
straining any  of  our  fellow  workers  from 
placing  a  concern  hostile  to  labor's  interest 
on  our  unfair  list:  enjoining  the  workers 
from  issuing  notices  of  this  character,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  upon  any  letter  or 
cii'cular  issued  upon  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter, after  stating  the  nrme  of  the  unfair 
firm  and  the  grievance  complained  of  the 
vords,  "We  have  been  enjoined  by  thp 
court*  from  boycotting  thif  concern."  could 
be  added  with  advantage. 

Boyeotta — (1885,  p.  12)  Many  boycotts 
had  been  declared  up  to  this  time  and  thi»y 
were  considered  a  ponular  and  favorite 
weapon  of  organized  1%bor.  But  in  many 
casfp  the  principle  had  been  grossly  abused 
by  nnserupuloua  and  designing  persons  con- 
nected with   some  of   the  unions.     The  con- 


vention declared  such  action  might  endanger 
tho  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  an  other- 
i*ise  perfectly  honorable,  legitimate  and 
l>ewerful  weapon  with  which  the  toilers  can 
compel  their  oppressors  to  make  amends 
aui  concessions  to  the  rightful  demands  of 
organized  labor.  Some  organisations  re- 
sorted to  the  boycott  on  every  frivolous, 
trivial  or  imaginary  jp'ievance  without  first 
giving  the  subject  that  attention  and 
thorough  investigation  the  justice  and  grav- 
ity of  the  question  so  necessarily  required. 
Rival  factions  of  worki  igmcn  had  been 
known  to  have  boycotted  the  goods  of  firms 
that  employ  none  but  union  workingmen 
and  paid  the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  their 
line  of  manufacture.  Such  practices  in  the 
future  will  be  discountenanced,  and  we  rec- 
ommend to  all  unions  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding proper  safeguards  to  avoid  having 
odium  cast  on  the  honest  and  just  efforts 
of  workingmen  in  bringing  to  terms  un* 
reasonable   and    tyrannous    emplo>ers. 

(1886,  p.  19)  Tlie  indiscriminate  and 
frivolous  use  of  the  boycott  as  a  remedy  on 
every  trifling  occasion  is  strongly  con- 
demned and  ite  careful  and  energetic  use  as 
a  last  resort,  when  properly  undertaken,  ia 
favorably  endorsed. 

(1889.  p.  38)  All  unions  and  central 
bodies  requested  to  furnish  the  secretary 
with  a  list  of  their  secretaries  every  three 
months  to  be  used  in  sending  out  boycott 
circulars. 

(1890,  p.  80)  Declared  no  boycott  should 
be  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  until  ordered  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  then  only  after  arbitration  and  other 
means  have  been  exhausted,  (p.  46)  Owing 
to  the  number  of  boycotts  on  beer,  action 
for  a  special  ban  on  another  brewing  com- 
pany  was    deferred. 

(1893,  p.  54)  Executive  Council  waa 
inf^tructed  to  not  enforce  any  boycott 
adopted  by  the  convention  until  after  it  had 
visited  the  firms  involved  to  see  if  settle- 
ments could  be  made.  (p.  57)  We  severe- 
ly condemn  the  publication  of  advertip»- 
nients  of  boycotted  firms  in  the  journals  of 
afftliated  organizationa  and  request  that 
greater  care  be  exercised  in  this  matter  in 
th;>  future.  (p.  64)  This  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  adopted:  "No  endorae- 
meut  for  a  boycott  shall  be  considered  by 
the  convention  except  it  has  been  so  re- 
ported upon  by  the  Executive  Council." 
(p.  67)  Favored  centralization  of  effort  in 
th**  localities  directly  interested  in  boycotts. 
as  the  desired  results  in  one  location  would 
be  so  much  waste  of  energy  in   another. 

(1895,  p.  60)  Delegate  refused  a  seat 
because  his  union  had  refused  to  endorse  a 
boxcott  levied  by  an  affiliated  organization 
and  endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1896,  p.  52)  RepoHed  that  the  English 
Ichor  movement  was  observing  a  boycott 
issued  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (p.  67)  Typo- 
graphia  No.  7  of  New  York  gave  notice 
tho  grand  jnry  had  nreferred  charges  of 
libel  against  it  for  conducting  a  boycott  and 
two  members  had  been   arrested. 

(1897.  p.  43)  Executive  Council  recom- 
mended fewer  boycotts  be  placed,  believing 
it  would  accomplish  more  good.  (p.  91) 
Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  send 
circular  letters  with  these  questions  to  all 
Tinions  with  the  view  of  decreasing  the  num- 
ber   of    boycotts:       1.  The    length    of    time 
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such  firm  has  been  on  the  list.  2.  What  is 
being  done  to  inform  the  working  people 
of  the  firm 'I  position  in  regard  to  organized 
lobor.  3.  Under  what  condition  at  present 
its  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  number 
of  said  employes.  And  snch  other  infor- 
mation as  win  give  the  Ezecntive  Council 
the  exact  situation  of  affairs.  And  if.  upon 
iuTestigation  the  Executive  Council  ascer- 
tain that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  success- 
fully carry  on  the  work,  by  those  directly 
interested,  or  sufficient  reasons  are  given 
why  the  firm  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
"We  Don't  Patronise  List,"  the  Executive 
Council  shall,  after  first  making  an  effort 
to  adjust  the  difficulties,  take  the  firm's 
name  from  the  "We  Don't  Patronise  List." 
In  the  future,  before  granting  a  request  for 
the  placing  of  a  firm  on  the  "We  Don't  Pat- 
ronise List,"  all  organizations  having  mem- 
bers working  for  said  firm  shall  be  corre- 
sponded with  to  show  cause  why  the  request 
should  not  be  granted. 

(1898,  pp.  58-116)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  shall 
endorse  no  boycott  where  the  products  of 
several  organised  unions  will  be  affected 
thereby  until  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  a  settlement,  and  all  organ- 
isations to  be  affected  shall  have  been  given 
a  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  assist  in 
securing  a  settlement  of  the  existing  griev- 
ance. Cp.  118)  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  following  convention:  "No  firm 
shall  be  placed  on  the  A.  F.  of  L.  'fair 
lilt'  unlets  all  persons  engaged  in  the  em- 
ploy of  said  firm  are  members  of  the  trade 
unions  of  their  craft." 

(1899,  pp.  10-147)  Boycotts  wantonly 
or  unnecessarily  placed  brings  that  weapon 
into  disrepute.  It  is  our  God-given,  natural 
right  to  oestow  collectively  that  which  we 
hav«  the  right  to  withhold  indiTidoally.  (p. 
161)  Any  product  represented  to  be 
"union  made"  shall  not  be  considered  union 
unhess  it  bears  the  label  of  the  craft  produc- 
ing such  commodity,  (p.  162)  "We  Don't 
Patronize  List"  ordered  dropped  after  Feb- 
ruary 28,  but  this  did  not  debar  unions  from 
renewing  application  after  failing  to  adjust 
grievance. 

(1900,  p.  168)  Ordered  that  all  future 
applications  to  place  firms  on  the  "We 
Lon't  Patronize  List"  should  be  made  di- 
rect to  the  Executive  Council. 

(1901,  p.  168-288)  Declared  it  inadvis- 
able to  burden  the  unfair  list  with  too  many 
names  and  limited  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  to  three  boycotts  and  local  and 
^^deral  unions  to  one.  (p.  196)  No  Central 
Labor  Union,  or  other  central  body  of  dele- 
dates  shall  have  authority  or  power  to  orig- 
inate a  boycott,  nor  shall  such  bodies  en- 
dorse and  order  the  placing  of  the  nanvd  of 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  on  an  un- 
fair lint,  until  the  Local  Union  desiring  the 
same  has,  before  declaring  the  boycott,  sub- 
mitted the  matter  in  dispute  to  tba  central 
body  for  investigation,  and  the  best  endeav- 
ors on  its  part  to  effect  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. Violation  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
charter. 

(1902,  p.  145)  The  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press  should  be  pleaded 
against  interference  in  the  issuance  of  boy- 
cott circulars  or  other  means  that  unions 
may  choows  to  take  to  disseminate  the  true 
facts  as  to  their  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers. 


(1908,  p.  81)  Alabama  enacted  a  law 
making  it  illegal  "to  print  or  eireulate  any 
notice  of  boycott,  boycott  cards,  stickers, 
dodgers,  or  unfair  lists,  publishing  or  de- 
claring that  a  boycott  or  a  ban  exiats,  or 
has  existed,  or  is  contemplated  against  any 
person,  firms,  or  corporation  doing  a  law- 
ful business,  or  publishing  the  name  of  any 
judicial  officer  or  any  other  public  offlciil 
upon  any  blacklist,  unfair  list,  or  other  sim- 
ilar lists  because  of  any  lawifnl  act  or  de- 
cision of  such  official."  (p.  257)  The  ut- 
most caution  should  be  used  in  granting 
applications  for  space  in  the  unfair  list.  If 
any  firm  is  unjustly  placed  upon  it  not  only 
is  the  organisation  directly  interested  in- 
jured but  also  the  entire  labor  moTement. 
Any  proposition  submitted  in  good  faith  and 
baring  merit  cannot  suffer  by  undergoing 
a  careful  investigation  to  the  end  that  the 
unfair  list  may  not  be  tAO  looaely  applied 
while  in  the  interest  of  one  branch  of  or- 
ganised labor  it  may  be  injurious  to  another. 

(1906,  p.  242)  Organisations  naving 
names  on  the  unfair  list  beginning  January 
1,  1907,  must  report  erery  thx«e  montlis  to 
the  Executive  Council  what  efforts  they  are 
using  to  make  the  boycott  effectiTe.  Failure 
to  report  for  six  months  shall  be  saiBcient 
cause  to  remove  such  boycotts  aa  are  not 
reported  on  from  the  unfair  list. 

(1909,  pp.  109-282)  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  boycott  is  a  necessary  legal  and 
moral  weapon,  and  one  there  slurald  be  no 
hesitation  to  resort  to  when  other  remedies 
fail  and  the  occasion  demands  the  unusual 
and  drastic  antidote.  Lawyers'  associations, 
medical  societies,  scfontiflc  bodies,  eren  the 
fraternal  societies,  all  forms  of  combined 
human  endeavor--all  reaort  to  the  boycott 
to  achiere  their  legitimate,  and  ia  sonM  in- 
stances illegitimate  ends.  Why  then  should 
not  the  labor  union  haTe  that  right  with  ita 
cause  a  just  one,  and  its  desire  the  better- 
ment end  uplifting  of  those  who  follow  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "In  the  aweat  of  thy 
face  Shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  If  an  in- 
dividual has  the  right  to  refuse  to  patron- 
ize, then  that  same  indiTidual  haa  the  right 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  fellowman, 
and  it  follows  that  if  the  two  hare  the  right 
to  refuse  to  patronise,  then  labor  in  com- 
bination has  the  right  to  refuse  to  patron- 
ize. W«  ssy  that  when  your  cause  Is  just 
and  every  other  remedy  has  been  employed 
without  result,  boycott;  we  say  that  when 
the  employer  has  determined  to  exploit  not 
only  adult  male  labor,  but  our  women  and 
our  children,  and  our  reaaoning  and  appeal 
to  his  fairness  and  his  conscience  will  not 
sway  him,  boycott;  we  say  that  when  labor 
has  been  oppressed,  browbeaten  and  tyran- 
nized, boycott;  we  aay  when  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions  become  so  bad  that  ordinarv 
remedial  measures  are  fruitless,  boycott;  and 
finally  we  say,  we  have  the  right  to  boy- 
cott, and  we  propose  to  ezerdse  that  right. 
In  the  application  of  thia  right  of  boycott, 
we  propose  to  strive  on  and  on. 

Boycotts,  PoUtieal  and  Bcoiwlc  (1914, 
pp.  92-865)  Proceedings  were  brought 
against  the  Photo- En gra vera'  Union  and  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  New  York 
under  the  Sherman  antitruat  law,  but  the 
act  complained  of  was  held  by  the  aaslataat 
attorney  general  not  a  violation  of  that  law. 
The  ruling  held  that  workera  may  l^fAlly 
strike  for  union  shop  conditions.     He  made 
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«  distinction  between  poIiticHl  boycott  and 
economic  boycott.  Workers,  according  to 
bis  mling,  mmj  kegally  endearor,  by  appeals 
to  state  boarda  of  education,  to  hare  patron- 
age withdrawn  from  pablishing  houses  that 
have  printing  or  engraving  done  in  non- 
union shops.  Such  action  was  held  as  po- 
litical in  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  that  if  union  workmen  approached 
bookKlIers  with  threats  not  to  buy  from 
them  if  they  carry  in  stock  books  of  pub- 
lishers who  employ  non-union  printers,  such 
action  is  illegal — that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
promote  their  welfare  workers  may  threaten 
to  withdraw  their  i>oIiticaI  patronag«> 
(Totws)  from  those  whose  policies  are  con- 
trary to  their  concepts,  but  they  may  not 
threaten  to  withdraw  their  economic  pat- 
ronage. After  this  ruling  proceedings  were 
brought  against  the  Photo-Engravers  Union 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  b«  en- 
joined from  any  acts  to  establish  union 
standards  or  conditions  contrary  to  the  pol- 
icies of  the  complainant.  The  brief  for  the 
Photo-Engrayers  pointed  out  the  heart  of 
the  controTorsy:  "HaTe  tfa»  defendants  the 
right  collectiyely  to  refrain  and  to  notify 
their  employers  that  they  will  refrain  phys^ 
cally  from  working  on  typographical  and 
photo-engraring  work  of  customers,  who  give 
part  of  their  work  to  concerns  which  main- 
tain a  trado  attitude  and  trade  conditions 
similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  com- 
plainant?" The  federal  judge  held  that 
the  motiTe  determining  the  union's  activity 
was  not  enmity  to  the  complainant  but  the 
imperatlTe  necessity  ior  protecting  them- 
selves through  establishing  union  standards, 
and  that  the  injunction  process  could  not 
be  invoked  to  punish  crimes.  He  indicated 
other  ways  in  which  the  complainant  could 
proceed  against  organized  labor,  but  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  equity  justice  by  legal- 
ising the  activities  of  trade  unions.  Such  a 
course  would  establish  for  the  workers  rights 
which  would  clash  with  those  already  ac- 
corded to  property — as  a  result,  "equal 
legal  rights  would  clash,  and  equity  would 
bo  helpless."  His  opinion  represents  the 
legalistic  prejudice  against  disarranging 
precedents  and  the  failure  to  recognise  thi> 
paramount  importance  of  human  rights  and 
numan  welfare. 

Boj    8oont   lfOT«MBt — (1911.     pp.     189* 
858)       Ezecutit^    Council    directed    to    con 
tinue  investigation  of  the  Boy   Scout  move- 
ment and  its  economic,  and  other  influences. 

(1912,  pp.  157-269)  This  report  of  the 
Executive  uouncil  and  its  recommendations 
w^re  adopted:  "The  American  Boy  Scouts 
was  introduced  into  this  country  some  years 
ago.  The  movement  originated  in  England, 
lliis  movement  was  transported  in  its  en- 
tirety and  without  any  changes.  The 
scouts  were  required  to  learn  military  drills 
and  use  the  rifle.  The  scout  organisation  in 
England  originated  with  Lieuttenant-Oeneral 
Baden-Powell.  It  followed  closely  the  South 
African  War  that  had  alarmed  England  as 
to  her  future  fighting  stock.  The  movement 
appeared  to  be  military  cabal,  as  the  scouts 
were  being  trained  to  arms  and  inured  to 
the  privations  of  camp  life.  There  are  about 
400,000  boys  organised  in  England  and  in 
her  colonies.  The  founders  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country  suggested  the  organ- 
isation of  the  American  Boy  Scouts  ai  a 
national  institution.     Prominent  workers  for 


boy  welfare  attended  meetings  and  helped 
to  launch  the  movement  which  rapidly 
spread  to  other  cities  and  towns.  Their  ef- 
forts met  with  hearty  support  from  prom- 
dnent  ^nsen  tly'oughout  the  country.  In- 
struction for  the  boy  scouts  included  the 
rudiments  of  military  training,  camping, 
cooking,  signalling,  woodcraft,  sanitation, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  swimming,  boating, 
the  rescue  of  persons  from  the  water,  fire, 
etc.  Special  achievements  were  rewarded 
by  certificates  and  medals.  Oflicial  uniforms 
were  adopted.  Military  terms  were  used  in 
connection  with  organisation,  such  as  enlist- 
ing and  recruiting,  drummers  and  trumpet* 
ers  were  encouraged  to  join  the  organisa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  games  and  drills, 
there  was  the  boy  scout  law,  which,  ,with 
the  scout  oath,  made  up  the  code.  The  sec- 
ond section  of  the  scout  law  contained  the 
following  sentences:  "A  scout  is  loyal  to 
his  parents,  to  his  superiors,  to  his  country 
and  to  his  employers.  He  must  stick  to 
them  through  thick  and  thin  against  every- 
one who  is  their  enemy  or  even  talks  badly 
of  them."  This  organisation  of  the  scouts 
became  very  popular  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention, although  exact  information  of  its 
aims  and  purposes  was  not  generally  known 
The  attention  of  organised  labor  was  at- 
tracted to  the  movement  by  two  character- 
istics; its  tendency  to  foster  militarism  and 
poasible  interference  with  organised  labor. 
Its  military  tendencies  were  emphasised  by 
the  expressions  of  those  who  were  backing 
it  so  that  its  chief  purpose  seemed  to  be 
that  of  a  feeder  to  the  army.  Military  ideals 
were  held  up  to  impressionable  youths.  The 
possibility  of  its  antagonism  to  labor  organ- 
isations by  using  and  training  the  boys  as 
strike  breakers  was  brought  out  by  two  il- 
lustrations. At  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  b^^y 
scouts  were  used  to  break  a  strike  of  boot- 
blacks who  wished  to  inciease  their  prices. 
At  Ironton,  Mo.,  a  scout  musical  band^was 
organised  which  competed  with  a  band  of 
organised  musicians.  In  Chicago,  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  were 
organised  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Feiihsra- 
tion.  became  alarmed  at  tendencies  and  ap* 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  or- 
ganisation and  its  purpoMS.  but  this  com-' 
mitteee  was  not  permitted  to  attend  any  of 
the  meetings  of  the  officials.  Accordingly 
the  Teachers'  Federation,  after  making  all 
observations  and  investigation  possiblo, 
adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  orgau- 
isation,  because  of  its  military  nature,  and 
because  it  appointed  as  teachers  of  imma- 
ture boys  persons  not  required  to  conform  to 
the  usual  qualifications  and  standards,  and 
because  it  placed  instruction  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  public  schools  under  outside 

iurisdiction.  The  Chicago  Federation  of 
jabor  also  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  movement.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council,  held  in  Washington,  rep- 
resentalives  of  the  boy  scout  movement,  the 
Executive  Secretaries  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  explained  the  movement  and 
filed  documents.  This  conference  and  the 
data  filed  brought  out  the  following  facts: 
Thvre  arp  in  the  United  States  two  bof 
scout  movements:  The  American  Bor 
Rcouths  and  the  Boy  Soonta  of  America.  Th  ■ 
ideals  and  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  cf 
America  are  for  peace  and  the  building  up 
of  body,   mind   and  character.     The   rifts  is 
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not  a  part  of  their  equipment.  *  It  aeems 
that  in  the  launching  of  the  movement,  as  .» 
result  of  increasing  and  insistent  demands 
for  information  from  all  over  the  countr>, 
that  a  manual  was  hastily  prepared  for  use. 
In  this  rather  unwise  haste  the  manual  was 
taken  bodily  from  that  used  in  England  and 
was  not  carefully  edited.  As  a  result,  there 
appeared  in  the  manual  considerable  empha- 
sis on  militarism,  and  the  section  just 
quoted  which  roused  organized  labor.  As 
soon  as  popular  criticism  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Executive  Board  to  these  objec- 
tions, the  Board  directed  that  the  platvis  of 
the  book  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Either  these  matters  had  been  allowed  io 
creep  into  tfara  organisation  through  o/er* 
sight  or  failure  to  consider  all  their  bear- 
ings, or  popular  criticism  had  convinced  the 
leaders  that  a  change  of  ideals  was  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  movement  to  American 
boys.  Changes  were  made  in  some  of  the 
soout  laws  and  requirements,  those  con- 
taining the  references  to  implicit  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  employers,  which  were 
most  offensive  to  labor,  were  changed  on- 
tizvly.  The  clause  which  stated:  "A  scone 
is  loyal  to  the  President  and  to  his  oflcers 
and  to  his  parents,  his  country  and  em- 
ployers, he  must  stick  to  them  through 
thick  and  thin  against  anyone  who  is  their 
enemy  and  who  even  talks  badly  of  them." 
was  changed  to  read:  "A  scout  is  loyal,  is 
loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty  is  due;  his  sront 
leader,  his  home  and  parents  and  country." 
Another  clause,  which  read:  "A  scout 
obeys  orders  from  his  parents,  patrol  lead- 
ers and  scout  masters  without  question." 
was  revised  to  read:  **\  scout  is  obedi- 
ent, he  obeys  his  parents,  scout  master,  pa- 
trol leader  and  all  other  duly  constituted 
authorities."  Whatever  *he  reason  for  the 
change,  the  revision  removes  the  serious 
objection  that  the  organisation  was  intended 
to  breed  strike  J)real:ers.  T>»o  objection  to 
the  or^anization'^on  the  ground  of  encourag- 
ing militarism  is  not  ^o  cleary  refuted.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  though  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  may  not  openly 
favor  military  training,  the  spirit  of  the  or- 
ganisation could  very  readily  develop  that 
tendency  and  could  endow  military  piirp3se8 
and  ideals  with  a  glamor  that  would  nllnre 
many  an  American  boy.  Then,  too,  the  lec- 
ture given  in  this  country  by  the  originator 
of  the  movement  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  subject  of 
"Scouting  in  War  and  Peace,"  seems  to 
indicate  Jri^'ndly  relations  with  that  organ- 
ization and  to  clearly  emphasize  the  ulti- 
mate military  purposes  of  the  organization, 
for  which  General  Baden-Powell  himself 
stands.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  he  said:  "The  American  Boy 
Scouts  is  still  in  existence,  although  prac- 
tically all  of  the  branches  throughout  the 
country  have  bejeome  affiliated  with  this 
organization.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  unattached  groups  which  are  working 
practically  without  supervision.  Thev  drill 
with  rifles,  and  in  fact  most  of  their  activi- 
ties are  purely  military.  To  this  we  are 
radically  opposed."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
just  what  he  implies  by  saying  that  branches 
of  that  old  organization  have  affiliated  with 
his  organization.  It  is  not  plain  wh<»tber 
or  not  these  affiliated  branches  have  c»»ased 
all    connection    with    the    older   organization. 


As  to  the  apeciflc  charges  of  hostilltj  to 
tabor  organizations,  the  following  replies 
were  made:  In  regard  to  the  Dec  Moinea 
incident,  it  was  said  that  the  *>ootb lacks 
were  Oreek  boys  who  were  endearoring  to 
take  advantage  of  a  temporary  inor*ase  in 
demand  due  to  a  fair,  and  inereased  their 
charges  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents.  A 
scout  leader  who  was  rather  indignant  at 
the  attempt  at  what  he  termed  "extortion," 
impulsively  asserted  that  he  eould  sapplj 
enough  bootblacks  from  his  boy  scouts  to  do 
all  the  work  at  the  old  price.  The  executive 
secretary  asserted  that  there  was  no  strike 
or  labor  difficulty  involved  and  that  ibe 
speaker  did  not  intend  to  imply  any  avowed 
policy  of  opposition  to  labor  oz^anisations  as 
such.  Thw  incident  waa  pnrely  local  and 
did  not  reprccent  the  ideala  and  purposes 
of  the  movement.  Referring  to  the  Ironton 
band,  he  stated  that  he  had  known  nothing 
of  the  affair  until  the  incident  waa  called 
to  his  attention,  and  that  it  waa  not  the 
purpose  of  the  organisation  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  scout  bands,  and  it  certainly 
did  not  approve  of  the  organisation  of  aueh 
bands  for  the  purpose,  of  competition.  It 
was  simply  a  case  orlocal  anthority  failing 
to  carr>'  out  the  spirit  and  the  ideala  of 
the  national  movement.  In  regard  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Chicago  teachers,  it  is 
possible  that  in  this  caae  also  the  ground 
for  opposition  was  occasioned  by  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  local  authwitiea  and 
the  avowed  purposes  and  intent  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  argument  of  the  teachers 
that  the  work  done  by  the  boy  acont  organ- 
isation in  nature  stndy,  wood  craft,  physi- 
cal culture  and  ethics  belongs  to  the  teach- 
ers and  the  school,  Is  not  altogether  con- 
vincing. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more 
^rogre<«sive  schools  have  attempted  aome- 
thing  along  these  lines,  but  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  schools  outside  ox  the  large 
cities  do  very  little  of  this  work.  This  is 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  to  the  low  aalaries 
paid  the  teachers,  so  that  well  equipped 
and  efficient  instructors  are  not  aecored. 
While  to  incorporate  all  of  theao  lines  in  a 
full  and  complete  education  may  be  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  schools  are  working, 
very  few  have  attained  thia  ideal  and 
there  seems  no  present  prospect  of  its 
universal  attainment.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
these  different  objects  can  be  worked  out 
by  some  outside  organisation,  their  practi- 
cability and  feasibility  ftilly  demonstrated, 
their  usefulness  in  child  derelopment  folly 
illustrated,  it  will  be  much  vasier  for  the 
public  to  demand  that  they  be  made  part 
of  the  ordinary  school  cnrricninm  and  that 
teachers  trained  in  these  lines  he  employed. 
If  the  full  responsibility  of  instructing  the 
youth  of  our  country  in  morals  and  ethics 
be  placed  upon  the  public  sehoola  under 
their  present  organization,  the  load  might 
be  more  than  they  could  carry.  At  preaent 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
under  their  constant  superrision.  During 
the  months  of  summer  Tacstion,  as  well  as 
during  that  part  of  the  day  not  spent  in 
the  school,  there  is  abaolntely  no  control. 
If  some  outside  organisation  can  avpplement 
this  moral  and  ethical  instruction,  the  Amer- 
ican school  boy  will  be  the  gainer.  Under 
the  resent  organisation  a  great  maiorlty 
of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  It  woald  not 
be  practicable  to  expect  them  to  lead  the 
boys    in     cross-country     "hikes,"     oatdoor 
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gymnasticB  and  camp  life.  To  be  gnre,  the 
change  would  lead  to  training  and  employ- 
ment of  more  qnalifled  teachers,  or  to  the 
ntiliaation  of  the  present  force  in  the  school. 
But  it  shonid  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  boy  scouts  are  the  trained, 
active  and  efficient  men  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools,  so  that  after  all  the  school  still 
has  an  influence  in  the  boy  scout  moyement 
which  shonid  be  increawad  and  developed. 
The  boy  scout  movement  seems  to  be  one 
phase  of  a  larger  moyement,  sometimes 
termed  tba  "simple  life,"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects 
of  our  increasingly  complex  ciTilixation  and 
method  of  living.  The  idea  is  to  get  back 
to  the  elemental  things,  to  close  contact 
with  thn  earth,  forest  and  water,  to  develop 
a  strong  vigorous  physique  so  that  the  boy 
may  know  the  pure  Joy  of  mere  living,  and 
as  a  strong,  healthy  animal  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  under  all  circumstances 
without  artificial  assistance.  Our  artificial 
method  of  living  and  the  strain  of  modem 
industry  have  so  taxed  the  physical  endur- 
ance of  the  raee  that  scientists  have  been 
constantly  warning  us  that  we  must  conserve 
our  physical  resources  or  the  race  will  de- 
teriorate. The  boy  scout  movement  rightly 
directed  will  help  to  solve  this  problem.  An- 
other present  ideal  of  the  organisation  is  to 
develop  all  of  the  good  qualities  resulting 
from  military  life  without  the  attendant 
evils  of  militarism.  To  gain  these  results, 
boys  are  taught  to  regard  as  sports  the 
stalking  of  animals  to  learn  their  customs, 
to  catch  a  picture  of  them  in  their  native 
haunts,  exploring,  etc.  There  is  much  about 
the  activities  of  the  organisation  that  would 
serve  as  a  school  for  training  the  imagina- 
tion, such  as  the  emphasis  laid  on  legends, 
animal  life,  the  weird  mystery  of  the  camp 
fire,  the  long  nights  spent  in  the  open  with 
only  the  stars  overhead  and  the  winds  tell- 
ing str.ingo  stories  of  the  stream  and  forest 
and  hillside.  These  things  bring  out  the 
poetry  of  li^^  and  the  poetry  of  the  world, 
and  serve  as  an  antidote  for  much  of  our  too 
practical  civilization.  The  movement  seises 
the  keenest  interests  of  the  boys  of  the 
adolescent  age  and  directs  them  toward 
pure  and  simple  things,  and  in  this  way 
keeps  tlv?m  away  from  much  of  the  evil  and 
impure  that  would  otherwise  occupy  their 
thoughts  and  time.  It  deals  with  tne  prob- 
lems of  child  training  by  the  simple  process 
of  substituting  good  things  for  evil  things 
and  crowding  out  what  would  be  detrimental. 
The  lists  of  activities,  any  one  of  which 
each  scout  may  pursue  in  order  to  win  dis- 
tinction, is  a  very  wide  one,  and  includes 
almost  every  form  of  useful  human  activity. 
The  ideals  of  the  movement  seem  to  be  well 
chosen  and  calculated  to  develop  i>oi8e,  self 
confidence  and  comradeship  among  the  boys. 
Of  course,  in  any  organization  of  such  a 
size  and  scope,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  misused  by  some  of  the  agents 
selected.  This  is  true  of  any  organization, 
for  only  through  the  human  agency  can  any 
ideal  be  realized,  and  in  dealing  with  each 
human  agent  the  personal  equation  will 
modify  more  or  less  the  purposes  and  in- 
structions of  the  officials,  wherever  there 
is  a  great  chance  for  good  to  be  done  there 
ie  also  a  great,  chance  for  evil  to  result 
through  mismanagement.  The  causes  for 
complaint    and   objection   have   so   far   been 


purely  local.  On  the  whote,  however,  the 
officials  seem  amenable  to  suggestion  and 
desirous  of  doing  what  the  public  demands. 
The  officials  have  expressed  a  desiie  to 
shape  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  move- 
ment to  accord  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
organised  labor.  The  boy  scout  movement 
is  now  in  the  formative  period;  it  is  daily 
gaining  in  popularity  and  influence ;  it  prom- 
ises to  have  great  power  in  boy  life,  for 
good  or  evil.  Whether  this  power  shall  be 
diiected  toward  militarism  or  toward  ideal- 
ising the  advocations  and  pursuits  pertain- 
ing to  peace  and  civic  and  social  uplift,  is 
now  to  be  determined.  The  movement  has 
features  and  tendencies  that  can  now  be 
turned  in  either  direction.  If  organisations 
working  to  promote  the  general  uplift,  en- 
deavoring to  deirelop  the  best  that  is  in 
humanity,  should  endorse  the  movement,  it 
will  be  within  their  i>ower  to  keep  the  boy 
scout  movement  away  from  militarism,  in 
the  diieetion  of  pure,  wholesome  ideals.  If 
we  keep  in  touch  with  the  movement  we  may 
be  able  to  shape  and  direct  it;  if  we  con- 
demn it,  we  shall  And  more  difficulty  in  A.^ 
feating  the  military  tendencies  that  can  so 
easily  develop  and  dominate  the  movement, 
and  theieby  exert  a  far  reaching  and  potent 
influence  in  boy  life.  Much  of  the  work 
the  boy  scout  is  doing,  might  and  should  be 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
public  school  system.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  that  the  scope  and  ideals  of 
education  should  be  widened  and  adapted 
to  needs  of  all  of  the  children;  that  the 
school  may  not  only  serve  for  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  for  cultural  purposes,  but 
shall  train  the  children  to  conserve  and  con- 
trol their  resources — mental,  physieal  and 
moral;  that  the  school  shall  not  only  prepare 
for  future  life  and  work,  but  shall  enter  into 
and  direct  in  the  best  channels,  child  life, 
interests  and  ideals.  The  possibilities  open 
to  the  school  for  influencing  standards  of 
honor  and  ethics  is  a  function  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  or  gravely  emphasised.  We 
cannot  recommend  too  heartily  that  every 
facility  for  education,  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  faculties  be  afforded  to  every 
child  within  our  country.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  develop- 
ment possibto  *under  proper  direction  and 
control.  This  is  the  full  duty  of  the  school 
— let  it  enter  into  its  heritage.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  do  not  denounce 
the  boy  scout  movement;  that  on  the  con- 
trary, the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  shall 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  that  movement 
so  as  to  prevent  its  activities  of  purpose* 
being  directed  toward  any  military  move- 
ment, or  militarism  in  any  form,  and  that 
in  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  working  people,  that  the  boy 
scout  movement  be  nrg^d  to  a  constantly 
closer  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  orga- 
nised labor  movement  in  its  work  and  strug* 
gle  for  the  achievement  of  a  higher  ma- 
terial, political,  moral  and  social  standard 
for  the  toilers  of  our  country.'* 

Bribe  Taking— (1908.  p.  202)  An  iae- 
lated  case  of  bribe  taking  does  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  officers  of  organised  labor  prevails.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organised  labor  are  by  far  the 
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most    reliable,    honest    and    trustworthy    of 
•nj  walk   of    life. 

BxltiBh  Labor  MoTament — (1909,  pp.  se- 
als)  While  the  single  organization  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  administers 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  international 
nniona  in  cases  of  trade  disputes,  decides 
at  its  conventions  upon  tho  policy  relative 
•  to  any  proposed  acts  of  Oongress  or  the  leg- 
islatures, and  takes  advisory  notice  of  elec- 
tions involving  rights  essential  to  the  wage- 
workers  or  citisens,  in  Great  Britain  tfarase 
several  features  of  working  class  achieve- 
ments are  performed  by  three  separate 
agoneies.  The  General  Federation  of  Trades 
was  called  into  existence  10  years  ago  be- 
cause the  function  of  national  financial  a;*- 
sistance  to  onions  suffering  from  the  stress 
of  self -protection  against  employing  class 
aggressors  could  not  be  assux^d  by  the  one 
centra]  organization  already  existing.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  as  its  name  implies,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  work  carried  on  in 
Anvarica  by  the  state  federations  of  labor 
and  federation  legislative  committees;  name- 
ly, the  promotion  of  laws  protective  to  labor. 
The  Trade  Union  Congress  seldom  taket> 
cognizance  of  any  resolutions  except  such 
as  contain  instructions  to  its  Parliamentary 
Committee  whose  chairman  is  president  of 
the  congress.  The  political  sentiments  of 
the  1,701,000  members  sending  delegates 
to  the  Congress  are  by  no  means  in  agree- 
ment. Fifty-two  union  card  holders  are  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  84  are  in 
the  "block**  which  has  subscribKsd  to  a 
compsct  on  a  working  platform  on  labor  af- 
fairs. The  rest  are,  in  cas^s.  In  line  with 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  in  others  independent. 
Within  the  "block"  there  aiv  strongly 
marked  partisan  differences.  The  labor  bills 
passed  in  the  House  of  Cnromons  have,  of 
course,  been  those  accepted  by  the  Liberal 
Party.  The  various  Isbor  representatives  in 
the  United  Kingdom  doubtless  represent,  on 
the  whoKe,  a  movement  necessary  to  its 
working  people  at  the  present  time.  The 
Taff-Vale  decision  evoked  a  spirited  po- 
litical protest  from  the  wage-workers.  What- 
ever dissensions,  uncertainties  of  purpose, 
and  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  political  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  may  exist  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  bar  adverse  judgment  in 
America.  The  difficulties  with  which  the 
wage-worlcdrs  in  politics  in  the  Kingdom  con- 
tend are  many  and  various.  The  state  pays 
no  salaries  to  legislators.  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  wage-workers  in  some  cities  are  ex- 
cluded from  franchivd,  while  property  quali- 
fies its  holders  for  multiple  voting.  The 
hereditary  lords  and  the  partisans  of  th<> 
crown  are  interested  enemies  of  democracy; 
tba  aristocracy,  buttressed  by  vested  rights, 
nurtures  an  unprogressive  public  sentiment: 
real  estate  taxation,  as  compared  with  our 
American  methods,  is  grossly  partial  to  un- 
used land  holders;  the  working  classes  are 
only  beginning  to  mak«  their  voting  power 
tell  on  the  old  party  organizations. 

Buck*  I  Stove  and  Baoge  Company — 
(1890,  p.  80)  Matter  of  the  boycott  on  tho 
Buck  stoves  and  ranges  referred  to  Execu- 
tive Council.  (p.  46)  Executive  Council 
deferred  action  on  the  boycott  until  fur- 
ther information  could  be  received.  (1906. 
p.  167)  The  committee  on  boycotts  reconi 
mended   reference    to    the   Executive   Council 


of  a  resolution  from  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Foundry  Employes  charging  The 
(Buck's  Stove  and  iBiange  Comply  with 
being  unfair  and  x^ueating  its  products  be 
placed  on  the  "We  Don't  Patronise**  list 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  A  minority  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  these  reasons 
being  given:  "Th»  attitude  of  the  president 
of  the  company  towards  organised  labor  is 
well  known,  he  being  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Industrial  Alliance  of  St.  Louis,  and 
first  vice  president  of  their  national^  asso- 
ciation. At  the  prosent  time  the  metal  pol- 
ishers, buffers  and  platers  are  out  on  strike, 
and  have  been  since  August  29,  to  resist 
an  increase  of  working  hours  from  nin^ 
(which  they  worked  under  for  «i^hteen 
months)  to  ten  per  day.  Mr.  Van  Cleave 
withdrew  his  patronage  from  ai  printing 
firm  that  had  done  his  work  for  a  year 
when  it  granted  the  eight-hour  day  to  its 
employes,  and  issues  a  circular  to  all  buai- 
ness  men  calling  upon  them  to  do  the  same. 
This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  attitude 
towards  organized  labor."  The  majority  re- 
port was  adopted  with  the  amendment  that 
the  Executive  Council  take  action  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

(1907,  pp.  84-90)  The  Buck's  Stove  and 
Range  Company,  of  which  J.  W.  Van  Cleave. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  is  president,  brought  suit 
against  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  members  of  its 
Executive  Council,  both  officially  and  indi- 
vidually, and  officers  and  members  of  unions 
attached  to  international  unions  affiliated  to 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1908,  pp.  14-217)  December  18,  1007. 
Justice  Gould  of  the  Suprenva  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  issued  an  injunetion 
prohibiting  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.. 
the  officers  and  members  of  all  affiliated 
unions,  their  or  our  agents,  sympathisers, 
counsel,  "conspirators  or  co-conspirators," 
from  making  any  reAarence  that  the  Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Company  ever  had  anr 
dispute  with  labor  or  ever  had  been  re- 
garded as  unfair. 

(1909.  p.  17)  The  injunetion  proceedings 
of  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Ran«s  Con^any  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  which  James  w.  van 
Cleave  is  president,  against  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
resolved  themselves  into  two  separate  caaes: 
one.  tlve  original  injunction  issued  by  Jus- 
tice Gould  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  other,  the  pro- 
ceedings for  contempt  brought  against  Pres- 
ident Samuel  Gompers.  Vice-President  John 
Mitchell  and  Secretary  Frank  Morriaon. 
An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  both  cases.  Owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Buck's  Stov«  snd  Range 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  to  continue  the  nine 
hour  workday  to  the  metal  polishers  in  \in 
employ  and  its  discrimination  against  and 
discharge  of  employes  because  of  their  mem 
b^rship  in  the  union,  and  despite  efforts  to 
harmonize  snd  adjust  the  differences  exist- 
ing, the  labor  organizations  in  interest  of 
St.  Louis  placed  the  product  of  the  Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Company  on  their  "We 
Don't  Patronize"  list.  Application  wa^ 
mad<a  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  the  Minneapolis  convention,  1906.  to  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  workers  psrtieularly 
interested  and  place  the  name  of  the  eom- 
pany  upon  the  "We  Don't  Patronise"  lis* 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     Tho 
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matter  wm  referred  by  the  conTention  to 
the  EzeeutiTo  Oooneil  for  the  purpova  of 
inTeatifation  aad,  if  poaaible,  adjuatment. 
The  EzeeutiTe  Gouneil  entmated  the  matter 
to  Viee-Preaident  Vatentine  to  nae  hia  beat 
efforta  in  the  direction  indicated.  At  a  aub- 
aeqnent  meeting  ^f  the  Ezecutire  Oouncil 
Vice-Preaident  Vatentine  reported  that  he 
had  cone  to  the  limit  of  hia  opportnnitiea, 
and  definitely  aacertained  that  any  effort  on 
hia  part  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  else  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Van  Oleat^  upon  the  aub- 
ject  would  be  utterly  fruitleaa,  and  though 
aome  of  the  then  employee  of  the  Buck'fi 
StOTO  and  Range  Company,  who  might  be 
affected,  irare  membera  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  of  North  America,  of  which  Mr.  Val- 
entine ia  preaident,  he  could  not  consci^a- 
tioualy  interpoae  any  objection  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  workera  and  organisationa  ag- 
grieiiad  or  to  the  full  endoraement  of  the 
application  of  our  fellow-workera  to  place 
the  Buck' a  Stoye  and  Range  Company  on 
the  "We  Don't  Patronise"  llat  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Thereupon,  th« 
XsreeutiTe  Council  unanimoualy  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  application.  On  December  18, 
1907,  Mr.  van  Cleave,  president  of  the 
Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company  of  St. 
Louia,  who  at  the  time  waa  also  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
«ra,  obtained  from  Juatice  Gould,  of  th«» 
District  of  Columbia,  an  injunction  against 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  membera  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  both  ofBcially  and  individually, 
the  ofBcera  and  membera  of  local  and  inter- 
national uniona  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
ita  agenta,  frienda,  aympathisers,  or  eoun- 
«e1.  forbidding  them  in  any  way  to  publish, 
print,  write,  verbally  or  orally  communi- 
cate the  fact  that  the  Buck 'a  Stove  and 
Rjtnge  Company  waa  unfair  to  or  had  any 
dispute  with  organised  labor,  or  that  it  was 
"boycotted"  by  organised  labor.  The  in- 
junction prohibited  the  publication  of  the  com- 
pany's name  upon  the  "We  Don't  Patronise' ' 
liat  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  all  wexy  forbidden  to  atate.  declare,  or 
say  that  there  exiated  or  had  been  any 
dispute  or  difference  of  any  kind  between 
the  company,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  any  of  its 
affiliated  organisationa  in  any  manner  what- 
uotJ^ffT.  Hearing  waa  had  before  the  tem- 
porary injunction  was  issued  by  Justice 
Gould.  He  declined  later  to  modify  it  or  to 
explain  its  terms.  On  December  18  the 
court  issued  the  temporary  injunction,  it  bo- 
coming  effective  December  28  when  the 
Buck'a  Stove  and  Range  Company  filed  ita 
bond,  approved  by  the  court.  The  tempo- 
rary injunction  was  made  permanent  March 
26,  1008,  by  Justice  Clabaugh  of  the  same 
court.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  Norfolk 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  an  appeal  from  the  injunction  was 
taken  to  the  Conrt  of  Appeala  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  main  contention  being 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  were  in  vio 
lation  of  fundamental  constitutional  rights 
and  guarantcKss.  and  that  it  waa,  therefor*, 
invalid  and  void.  While  thia  appeal  wris 
pending  before  the  court,  so  haaty  and  vin- 
dictive was  Mr.  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  of 
the  Buck's  Stove  and  Ran  re  Company,  that 
he  petitioned  the  court  which  issued  the  in- 
junction to  adjudge  Preaident  Gompen,  Vleo- 
Preaident  Mitchell,  and  Secretary  Morrison 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and   to  require 


them  to  ahow  cauae  why  tliny  ahould  not  be 
puniahed  therefor.  They  wera  haraaaed  fov 
montha,  counsel  and  witneases  being  re- 
quired to  travel  throughout  large  Mctiona  of 
the  country  to  take  testimony.  Daya  upon 
daya  were  conaumed  in  the  examination  o^ 
Meaara.  Gompera,  Mitchell,'  and  Morriaon  at 
Washington.  Practically  the  history  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  printed,  written  or  unpublished, 
waa  made  part  of  the  testimony.  The  court 
heard  argument  of  counsel  on  both  sides  aa 
to  whether  the  defendants,  Gompera, 
Mitchell,  and  Morrison,  wera  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  And  while  the  appeal  on 
the  original  injunction  waa  pendins,  Jua- 
tice Wright  on  December  28,  1008,  adjudged 
them  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  Im- 
posed a  sentwance  of  six  montha,  nine  montha, 
and  one  year'a  impriaonment  respectively 
upon  "Morriaon,  Mitchell,  and  Gompera." 
Thia  paaaing  comment  appeara  apropoa. 
It  is  that  an  unprejudiced,  impartial  judge 
might  well  have  d»ferred  a  decision  in  a 
contempt  caae  alleging  violation  of  an  in- 
junction while  an  appeal  upon  the  validity 
of  the  injunction  itself  waa  pending  and 
waa  being  considered  for.  decision  by  a 
higher  court,  and  further,  that  the  unpre- 
cedented aenteneea  impoaed  were  entirely 
in  conflict  with  the  aplrit  and  plain  provi- 
aion  of  the  conatitution  aa  being  cruel  and 
unUaual.  Tlin  language  and  manner  of  Jus- 
tice Wright  in  delivering  his  opinion  upon 
the  guilt  of  the  men  charged  with  diaobey- 
ing  the  terma  of  the  injunction,  the  fact  that 
he  had  given  hia  opinion,  or  permitted  it 
to  be  giy«n  out  in  adyance,  the  whole  mock- 
ery and  formality  of  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  reasons  to  assign  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced,  when  he  had 
determined  on  tfaw  sentences  in  advance;  all 
these,  aa  well  as  the  matter  and  manner  of 
the  arrangement  for  the  acene  and  the  de- 
liy«ry  of  the  opinion  and  aentence  indicated 
the  unfitness  of  the  man  to  wear  the  judi- 
cial robe  and  occupy  the  judicial  poaition. 
What  were  the  offenses  for  which  Gompera, 
Mitchell,  and  Morrison  sentenced  to  long 
montha  of  imprisonment,  and  the  ignominy 
of  being  classified  as  criminsls?  They  had 
dared  to  defend  their  constitutional  rights 
as  men  and  aa  citizens,  despite  the  injun**- 
tion  of  a  court  which  aought  to  inyade  the 
righta  of  free  speech  and  free  press  ae- 
cored  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  centuries 
ago  by  Magna  Charta  and  clinched  by  the 
adoption  of  the  firat  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statos.  And  what, 
after  all,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Jus- 
tice Wright  held  the  defendants  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  injunction? 
When  the  injunction  was  issued  and  went 
into  effect,  both  temporary  and  permanerit. 
they  proposed  to  test  the  principles  in- 
volved before  the  established  lesral  tribunals. 
By  instruction  of  and  with  authority  from 
the  Executive  Council  the  name  of  the 
Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company  waa  re- 
moved from  the  "We  Don't  Patronise"  list 
in  the  American  Federationist.  Yice-Pxv«i- 
dent  Mitchell,  it  was  alleged,  violated  the 
injunction  by  allowing  certain  acta  to  be 
performed  by  the  officera  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  also,  that  while  presiding  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, a  reaolution,  regularly  introduced  by  a 
delegate,  calling  upon  the  membera  of  that 
organisation   not   to   beatow    their  patronage 
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upon  the  product  of  the  Buck's   Stove  and 
Rsnge     Company     was     submitted     by     Mr. 
Mitchell  to  the  delegates  for  a  vote.     Secro- 
tarj     Morrison     was     charged     substantially 
with   having   violated    the   terms   of   the   in- 
junction in  BO  far  as  that  he  sent,  or  caused 
to  be  want  out  copies  of  the  printed  official 
proceedings  of  the  px^vioua  convention  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  containing  oiBeers'  and  committee 
reports    and    resolutions    of   the    convention 
relative  to  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Rango  Com- 
pany's injunction   and  copies  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Federationist    containing    similar    refer- 
ences, circulars,  appeals  for  funds,  and  edi- 
torials written  by  President  Qompers  on  tin 
injunction   abuse.     The   allegations   charging 
him  with  violating  the  terms  of  the  injunc 
tion  were  that  he  did,  or  authorized,  or  di- 
rected   to    be    doner   th»se   things;    because, 
by  authority  of   the  convention   and   of  the 
Executive  Council  he  sent  to  fellow-workers 
and  friends  an  appeal  for  funds  in  order  that 
they  might  ba  in  a  position  to  defend  them- 
selves before  the  courts  in  the  very  injunc- 
tion case  involved;   because  in  lectures  and 
on  the  public  platform,  during  the  Presiden- 
tial  campaign   President   Gompers   made   ad- 
dresses to  the  people  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  vote  as  a  citizen  hn  was  to  cast  at  th<» 
then  pending   Presidential  election,    and   be- 
cause   he    dared    editorially    to    discuss    the 
fundamental  principles  involved,  not  only  in 
the  injunction  pending  but  the  entire  abuse 
of    the    injunction    writ.      Aye,    because    he 
published  in  the  American  Fedherationist  the 
order  of  the   court  to  show  cause  why   wo 
should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  the 
injunction   was   made  part   of  the   testimony 
upon   which    Justice    Wright    deemed    it    im- 
I>ortant    to    hold    him    guilty.      Immediately 
after    Justice    Wright    declared    the    defend- 
ants  guilty   of   the    injunction    and    imposed 
the    sentences,    notice    of   appeal    was    given 
and  bonds  furnished  in  the  following  sums: 
Gompers,     $6,000;      Mitchell,     $4,000,     and 
Morrison,  $8,000,  for  appearance  before  the 
court    at    any   time   when   called   upon.      On 
March  11.  1909 — that  is,  nearly  four  months 
aft«r  Justice  Wright  imposed  these  sentences 
for  alleged  contempt  of  the  injunction — the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   handed    down    its    decision    on    our    ap- 
peal  in  the  original  injunction.     That  court 
greatly  modified  the 'terms  of  the  injunction, 
holding  that  no  publication  could  be  forbid- 
den   except    in    furtherance    of    a    "conspir- 
acy" to  boycott.     The  injunction  as  modified 
and  affirmed  by  the  court  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  adjudged,  ordered  and  decreed  that 
the  defendants,  Samuel  Gompers,  Frank 
Morrison.  John  B.  Lennon,  James  Duncan, 
John  Mitchell,  James  O'Connell,  Max  Mor- 
ris, Denis  A.  Hayes,  Daniel  J.  Keefe.  Wil- 
liam B.  Huber.  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  Rodney 
L.  Thixton.  Clinton  O.  Buckingham,  Her- 
man C.  Poppe.  Arthur  J.  Williams.  Samnel 
R.  Cooper  and  Edward  L.  Hickman,  indi- 
vidually and  as  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  their  and  each  of 
their  agents,  servants  and  confederates,  be. 
and  they  hereby  are.  perpetually  restrained 
and  enjoined  from  conspiring  or  combininir 
to  boycott  the  business  or  product  of  com- 
plainant, and  from  threatening  or  declaring 
any  boycott  against  said  business  or  prod 
uct.  and  from  abetting,  aiding  or  assistin? 
in  any  such  boycott,  and  from  directly  or 
indirectly  threatening,  coercing  or  intimidat- 


ing any  person  or  pergoni  whomsoever  from 
buying,  selling  or  otherwise  dealing  in  com- 
plainant's product,  and  from  printing  the 
complainant,  its  business  or  product  in  the 
'We  Don't  Patronise'  or  ^Unfsir'  list  of  de- 
fendants in  furthnrance  of  any  boycott 
against  oomplainant's  business  or  product, 
and  from  referring,  either 'in  print  or  other- 
wise, to  complainant,  its  business  or  prod- 
uct, as  in  said  'We  Don't  Patronise'  or 
'Unfair'  list  in  furtherance  of  any  such 
boycott.  The  costs  of  this  appeal  are  eqanlly 
divided  between  appellants  and  appellee." 

The  court  which  handed  down  this  "modi- 
fied and   aflirmed"    decision  is  composed   of 
three  judges,    each   of  whom   delivered    dif- 
ferent opinions.     One  justice  who  eonenrrdd 
in  the  conclusion  gave  different  reasons.     It 
is    difficult    to    read    Justice    Van    Orsdel's 
concurring  opinion  and  reconcile  it  with  his 
conclusion   to   affirm   the   injunction   even   in 
modified   form.     Chief  Justice   Shepard    dis- 
sented from  the  conclusion  of  the  court.     We 
urge  upon  every  wage-earner  and  every  one 
interested  in  thn  discussion   of  great  rights 
and  principles  involved  to  read  the  decision 
and    opinions    of    the    justices    rendered    in 
this   case.     The  opinions   and  decision   wer» 
published   in   the   April,    1909.   issue  of   the 
American  Federationist.     The  Court  of   Ap- 
peals   did   not    take    any   original    testimony 
in  the  case,  and  the  judges  were  somewhat 
in  error  in  their  estimate  of  the  actual  f^ts 
in    relation    to    the    boycott    of    the    Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Company.     This  is  under- 
standable  from   the  fact  that  the  American 
FVaderation   of   Labor   at  no   time   entered    a 
detailed    defense    to    the    allegations    of    the 
Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company,  although 
the  charges  were  untrue  .in  many  important 
particulars.      On    account   of   the   fundamen- 
tal   issues    of    free    press    and    free    speech, 
which  were  involved  in  the  original  injunc 
tion,  we  preferred  to  stand  upon  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  of  the   injunction   rather  than 
obscure  this   great   issue  by  going   into   the 
details    of    the    original    trouble    with    the 
Buck's   Stove   and   Range   Company.     Judge 
Wright's  prejudiced  and  misleading  extracts 
from  the.  original   testimony,   and  his  ignor- 
ing of  testimony,  also  tended  still  further  to 
becloud    the    facts.      The    Court    of    Appeals 
said  that  the  only  reason  the  publication  of 
the  Burk't    Stove  and  Range  Company  was 
enjoined  from  appearing  on  the  "We  Don't 
Patronize"    list    was   becauva    they   believed 
that    a    "conspiracy"    to    boycott    had   been 
entered   into   and   that    "threats,"    intimida- 
tion   and    coercion   had   been  used    on   inno- 
cent  third  parties.     On  this  wrong  assump- 
tion   the    modified    injunction    was    affirmed. 
It  was   regrettable  that  the  court   shovld 
have  been  so  in  error  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
boycott.      Even   if  the  defendants  had   been 
guilty   of   unlawful   conspiracy  and   coercion 
and     intimidation — and     they     were     not — 
surely  there  should  be  some  more  adequate 
punishment  than  by  a  process  of  injunction. 
In    fact,    existing   Isws    do    provide    greater 
punishments  for  these  offenses,  and  the  con 
vention    respectfully    submits    that    if    they 
are  guilty  of  them  they  should  be  tried  by 
the  due  process  of  law  before  a  Jury  of  their 
peers   and    if  found   gnilty  punished   as  the 
law   provides,    rather   than    be   subjected    to 
the    caprice    of    a    judfl^    who  .  solely    deter 
mines  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge,  the  guilt 
oif  the   defendant   and   who  imposes   punish- 
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ment  m  hi*  whim  may  prompt.  *It  wm  to 
the  Oonrt  of  Appe«U  of  the  Dittriet  of 
OolumbU,  the  p«noii2iel  of  which  has  under- 
gone no  ehanir*  since  the  renderinf  of  the 
opinion  modifyinf  the  injunction,  thst  the 
•vprnl  in  the  contempt  proceedinti  wm 
made.  It  may  be  intorettinf  to  know  that 
Justice  Wright  Mseeeed  **Oompen,  Mitchell, 
and  ICorriaon"  in  the  aum  of  $1,500  as  costs 
of  the  injunction  proceedings  against  them. 
From  thia  decree  an  appeal  is  also  pending. 
(1010.  pp.  29-118-811)  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  Buck's  StoTe  and  Range  Company's  suit 
for  injunction,  and  also  a  petition,  sup- 
ported by  brief,  for  the  issuance  of  a  writ 
of  certiorari  in  the  contempt  proceedings 
under  which  "Oompers,  Mitchell,  and  Mob- 
rison"  were  held  as  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  for  an  alleged  Tiolation  of  the  in- 
junction and  sentenced  to  imprisonmnnt. 
The  petition  was  presented  to  the  court  No- 
rember  29,  1909.  The  petition  and  brief 
are  lucid  and  interesting.  The  U.  8.  Su* 
preme  Court  took  the  petition  under  adviso 
ment,  and  a  week  later,  that  is,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  granted  the  petition.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  counsel  opposed  to  ns  also 
appealed  against  the  modifled  injunction  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  after  the 
granting  of  the  writ  of  certiorari  the  U.  S. 
fhipmne  Court  directed  the  two  branches 
of  the  case  to  be  considered  and  discussed 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  gratifiring  to  re- 
port oiHcially  that  the  industrial  dispute 
between  organised  labor  and  the  Buck's 
8toi«  and  Kange  Company  was,  in  July 
last,  adjusted  upon  mutually  honorable 
terms.  The  decease  of  the  President  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Van  CleaTC,  gare  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  new  manager  of  the  company 
to  carry  out  his  lifelong  policy  of  friendli- 
ness toward  and  co-operation  with  organised 
labor.  And  now  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  disclose  the  correctness  of  the  position 
which  we  took  in  the  contempt  prooBedings; 
that  is  to  say,  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  represent •*.- 
tires  made  earnest  efforts  to  come  to  an 
honorable  understanding  and  adjustment  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Buck> 
StoTC  and  Range  Company  and  organised 
labor  before  the  emnpany's  products  were 
placed  on  the  "We  Don't  Patronise"  list. 
At  that  time  we  were  not  warranted  in 
making  public  the  nanras  of  the  men  either 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the 
company  through  whom  such  efforts  were 
made.  Since  Labor's  agreement  of  last 
July  with  the  company  we  feel  justified  in 
stating  that  the  efforts  were  made  through 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Cribben,  the  then  execu- 
tire  officers  of  the  National  Store  Founders' 
Defense  Association,  of  which  the  Buck's 
Store  and  Range  Company  was  a  member, 
and  Mr.  7.  W.  Gardner,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany. This  fact  disprores  the  position  taken 
by  Justice  Wright  when  he  declared  that 
no  such  effort  had  been  made  by  us.  The 
agreement  reached  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Buck's  Storp  and  Range  Company 
was  published  in  the  September.  1010.  issue 
of  The  American  FVderationist,  and  a  later 
arreement  in  compliance  therewith  was  en- 
tered into  at  St.  Lonis.  September  7.  1910. 
In  connection  with  the  published  anvement. 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
upon    adrice   of   counsel    the   representatires 


of  Labor  requeated  that  those  proriaions  in 
section  4  of  the  agreement  by  which  the 
company  waa  to  withdraw  its  attomeya  from 
the  caaes  ponding  in  the  courts,  be  nullified. 
The  company  vsadily  agreed  to  the  request. 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  counsel  op- 
posed to  us  in  the  caae  ia  retained  by  the 
ao-called  Anti-Boycott  Association,  and  had 
appeared  for  the  company  as  a  member  of 
that  aaaociation.  Under  the  old  manage- 
ment and  policy  thia  was  agreeable  to  both 
tcompany  and  aaaociation.  Our  attorneys 
adrised  us  that  if  we  deaired  the  U.  8.  Su 
preme  Court  to  pass  upon  tbn  principle 
underlying  the  judicial  controrersy,  it 
would  be  unwiae  to  inaist  upon  the  com- 
pany'a  withdrawal  of  ita  attorneys  of  rec- 
ord in  the  case.  In  riew  of  this  fact,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  attomeya  of  rsoord 
opposed  to  us  are  equally  with  ua  fully  in- 
tent upon  baring  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples determined  br  the  U.  8.  Suprem^^ 
Court,  we  were  glad  to  arail  ourselres  of 
the  suggestion  of  our  attorneys,  which,  as 
already  stated,  waa  cordially  acceded  to  by 
the  company.  Howerer,  from  any  atand- 
point,  it  haa  been  the  purpose  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  erer  since  injunctions  of  this  char- 
acter hare  been  issued  to  hare  the  U.  S 
Supreme  Court  pass  judgment  upon  them. 
They  are  fundamental.  They  atrike  into  the 
rery  bottom  of  the  principles  of  personal 
'liberty  and  equality  before  the  law.  If  it 
were  our  purpose  to  aroid  the  consequences 
of  the  assertion  of  omr  rights,  there  haa  not 
been  a  time  during  these  entira  proceedings 
in  the  laat  fire  years  when  we  could  not 
hare  aroided  them.  But  there  had  been 
dereloped  in  employers  of  labor  and  business 
men  a  mental  attitude  and  condition  in 
which  they  undertook  to  dwny  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country  righta  which  are 
aecordea  to  all  other  citisena.  The  issue 
waa  clean-cut,  and  we  hare  been  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  it.  For  years  we 
hare  endearored  to  make  this  issue  before 
the  courts.  The  dispute  with  the  Buck's 
Store  and  Range  Company  and  the  injunc- 
tion issued  upon  its  petition  afforded  the 
desired  opportunity.  At  our  own  wish,  aa 
well  as  upon  the  direction  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  adrantage  was  taken  of  this  injunc- 
tion in  order  that  the  case  might  be  made 
full  and  complete  and  the  issue  tested  be- 
fore the  sereral  judicial  tribunals  until  it 
had  reached  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In- 
asmuch aa  the  opportunity  la  afforded  equallr 
to  Labor 'a  opponenta,  we  feel  confident  that 
they  also  will  be  glad  that  the  questions  at 
isaue  shall  be  determined  by  our  highest 
judicial  tribunal. 

(1911,  pp.  89-278-284-290)  Since  the  laat 
report  much  has  happened  in  connection 
with  the  contempt  proceedings  and  other 
litigation  growing  out  of  the  original  action 
of  the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Buck' a  Store 
and  Range  Company.  An  adjustment  bar- 
ing been  obtained  in  regard  to  our  former 
difficulties  ^th  that  company,  when  the 
appeals  on  the  injunction  were  reached  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  court  indicated  its  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  lonser  a  real  legal  dispute 
between  our  organisation  and  the  company, 
and  that  it  would  be  unwilling  to  pass  unon 
a  case  which  waa  then  purely  moot.  Fol- 
lowing   this    intimstion,    the    Supreme    Court 
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directed  that  the  eppeaU  taken  by  both  the 
companj  and  ouraeh-^s  should  be  dismiaaed. 
the  coats    to   be   equallj   diyided     With   re 
ffard    to   the   contempt    caae   againat   Meaars. 
Gompera,    Mitchell    and    Morriaon,    the    his- 
tory   waa    aomewhat    different.      After    Mr. 
Juatic^    Wright,    in    the    Supreme    Gourt    of 
the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  had  found  all  guilty 
of  contempt,   and  aenteneed  Preaident  Oom- 
pen  to  a  year  in  jail,  Mr.  Mitchell  to  nine 
months,    and    Mr.    liorriaon    to    six    months, 
they,   through  attomeya,  considering  the  de- 
ciaion   unjuat,    took   an    appeal.      Tba   attor- 
neya    regarded    the    petition     filed    by    the 
plaintiffa    as    ciyil    in    its    nature,    and    the 
appeal  waa  arranged  accordingly.    Upon  the 
hearing  in  the  Gourt  of  Appeala  of  the  Dia- 
trict of  Oolumbia,   that   court  confirmed  the 
aentencea    of   Judge   Wright,    and    held   that 
the  appeal   waa    not  taken   in    such   manner 
aa  enabled  it  to  conaider  the  merita  of  the 
caae,  it  having  been  treated  aa  an  appeal  in 
equity,  which  would  have  been  proper  as  a 
civil  contempt,   while  the  court  regarded   it 
as  a  purely  legal  matter,  which  should  have 
been    the    subject    of    what    ia    technically 
known    as    a   bill   of    exceptions.      They   ap- 
plied to   the   Supreme  Oourt   of  the  United 
States  for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  certi 
orari,  x^presenting  to  that  body  the  magni- 
tude of  the  caae  and  the  importance  of  tho 
questiona     involved.       The     Supreme     Court 
granted  the  writ,  and  the  case,  on  their  own* 
part  aa  well   as   their  appeal  in  the  princi- 
pal caae,  was  argued  at  great  length.     After 
a   full    hearing,    the    Supreme    Gourt   of    the 
United     States    upheld    the    contentions    of 
their    attorneys    that    the    proceedings    were 
civil   in    their   nature,    and    that   the   appeal 
to  the  Gourt  of  Appeala  was  properly  taken 
in    the   manner    it    was.      Following    largely 
the    linea    laid    down    in    the    argument    of 
counsel,    the    Supreme   Gourt    held    that    th^ 
petition   in   contempt,   originally  filed   in   the 
name  of  the  Buck's  Stov«  and  Range  Com- 
pany, was  civil  in  its  nature,  and  not  crimi- 
nal,  but  that  the  punishment  undertaken   to 
be  meted  out  to  the  respondents  was  of   n 
criminal   character,  ita  purpose  having  beon 
apparently    to   vindicate   the    dignity    of   the 
court   rather  than   to   remedy    the   ills    fronn 
which    the    company    claimed    originally    to 
have  auffered  and  desired  to  be  cured.     Con- 
sidering,   therefore,    that    the    company    had 
asked  for  something  which  was  remedial   in 
its    nature,    whereas    the    relief    granted    by 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  wsb  simply  punitive,  thv? 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  Jus- 
tice Wright,  which  had  been  afllrroed  by  the 
Gourt  of   Appeals,   and   sent  back   the  cauRi> 
to   the    lower   courts,    in    the   following   lan- 
guage: 

"The  judgment  of  the  Gourt  of  Appeals 
is  reversed  and  the  case  remand«?d  with 
directions  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  remand  the  case  to  that  court  with  di- 
rection that  the  contempt  proceedings  insti 
tuted  by  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Ranee  Com- 
pany be  dismissed,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  power  and  right  of  the  Supivme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  punish  by  a 
proper  proceeding  contempt,  if  any.  commit- 
ted against  it."  On  the  morning  after  th«> 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitv^d 
Statea  was  orally  rendered,  and  before  anv 
official  or  authentic  copy  of  the  decision 
waa  obtainable  by  any  one.  Justice  Wright, 


taking    advantam    of    the    deciaion    of    the 
court,   appointed  a  committee,   consisting  of 
the  attorneya  in  the  original  injunction   and 
contempt  case,  to  make  an  inveatigation  and 
report    whether    there    be    good    cause    for 
believing    that    Meaara.    Gompera,    Mitchell, 
and    Morriaon    were    guilty    of    contempt    of 
court.      The  "committee"  formulated  chargea 
and  presented   them   to   tfan   court,    and   the 
defendants   were   cited   to   show    cauae   why 
they  should  not  be  punished   for  contempt. 
The    defendanta'    attomnya-  aought    to    ha^e 
the    caae    tried    before    another   Judge    than 
Juatice    Wright.      Thia    waa    overruled,    and 
at  a  later  aeaaion,  becauae  in  thu  meant imt* 
President    Gompers    had    teatified    before    a 
committee  of  the  United  Statea  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  course  pursued 
by  Justice  Wright   waa  brought   by    him   to 
the    attention    of    thia    committee,     Juatlc* 
Wright  took  cognisance  of  hia  atatement  to 
the  Senatorial  committee  for  further  juatifl- 
cation  of  his  refusal  to  have  another  Jndr<* 
try   the    caae.      Whereupon,    becauae    Juatire 
Wright  had  in  the  previoua  ease  shown  that 
hia    mind    was    biaaed    againat    the    defend- 
anta,   and    becauae   of    hia   latest    expression 
in  regard  to  Preaident  Gompers,  their  coun- 
sel renawed   the  motion   for  the  case  to  b«» 
tried    before    another    Judge    of    the    same 
court,    which   in    turn    Juatice   Wright    over- 
ruled.      The    committee    of    attomeya     ap- 
pointed by  the  court  asked  Juatice   Wright 
to  refer  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  oon- 
tempt  proceedings  to  an  Examiner.     Defend- 
anta'   counael  opposed,   and   urged   that   the 
case  be  heard  in  open  court,   where   irrele- 
vant  testimony  would   be  excluded   and  the 
defendants   guaranteed   the   righta   to   which 
they    were    entitled,    to    be    oonfronted    by 
accusing  witnesses,  and  to  anawer  the  aame 
if  neceaaary.     It  ahould  be  underatood  that 
when  a  case  of  thia  eharaeter  ia  referred  to 
an    Examiner,    obedience   to   aubpoena,    even 
to   the   defendants   to   teatify   againat   them- 
selvea,   ia  expected  to  be  obeyed,   and   that 
they    are   expected    to    anawer   any   and   all 
questions  put.  no  matter  how  irrelevant  they 
may  be.     It  ia  true  that  counael  may  object 
to  the  queations.  but  the  answer  is  expected 
and  under  order  of  the  court  compelled   to 
be  given.     It  is  true  that  when  the  written 
testimony    is    presented,    the   court   may   ex- 
clude these  questions  and  the  answera.  but 
they  have  been  written  and  are  read  by  the 
.Tndge,    and    muat    have    aome    influence    in 
forming  hia  judgment  and  deeiaion. 

(1912,  pp.  124-848)  The  committee  of  at 
torneys  recommended  that  it  might  be  that 
Gompera,  Mitchell  and  Morriaon  hiad  believe<1 
that  "the  injunction  waa  not  binding"  upon 
them  because  of  what  they  claimed  to  be 
their  "constitutional  right  of  fzee  speech 
and  free  preaa";  that  it  might  be  that,  now 
that  their  contention  had  "not  been  sua- 
tained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  they  might  be  prepared  to  make 
such  "due  acknowledgment,  apology  and 
assurance  of  future  submission"  to  tb» 
court;  that  ahould  aueh  aeknowledcnent. 
apology  and  submission  not  be  forthcomine 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity,  the 
course  necessary  to  be  pursued  to  maintain 
ita  dignity  and  due  respect  for  and  obed: 
ence  to  the  law,  was  submitted  to  the  court 
for  its  consideration.  No  aueh  apologie* 
or  acknowledgments  were  made,  and  In  pur- 
suance of  these   chargea  the  re-trlal   of  the 
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case    began    before    Justice    Wright,    Deoom 
ber    80,    1911.      The    taking    of    testimony 
iMted    25    days,    daring    all    of   which    time 
thara  was  not  a  seintilla  of  eyidence  adduced 
which    in    any    way    nafiected    dishonorably 
upon  our  moToment  or  our  men.     It  clearly 
emphasised    the    fact    of    the    determination 
to   uphold,   at  whatever   peril,   the   right   of 
free    speech    and    free    press.       The    legal 
principle  inToWed  in  the  case  is  wheth^sr  o^ 
not  an  order  is  Toid  when  issued  by  a  de- 
partment of  the  goyemment  in  excess  of  it^ 
authority.      The    injunction    issued    against 
tfa»  defendants  in  this  case  was  declared  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Oourt   of   Appeals 
to    be    in    excess    of    the    court's    power    to 
issue.     The   injunction,    as  issued,   gave   the 
court  censorship  over  the  press,     (hir  coun- 
sel argoad  that  the  constitutional  proyisions 
were   te    prevent    all    previous    restraints    to 
publication.     The  argument  of  the  case  wsa 
completed   March    15    and   more    than    three 
months   later,    that   is,   on   Jun«   24,    Justice 
Wright  delivered  his   decision.     As  was  ex- 
pected,   he    confirmed    his    previous    opinion. 
He    declared    Oompers,    Mitchell,    and    Mor- 
riaon  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,   and  sidn- 
tenced    them    to    imprisonment    for    twelve, 
nine  and  six  months  respectively.     The  deci- 
sion  aroused   considerable   comment   becauso 
it  was  felt  that  Justiee  Wright  had  allowed 
personal  opinions  and   feelings  to  determine 
his   course.     Our  ottcials   have  stood  flrmly 
and   une<niivocaUy    in    defanse    of  the   right 
of    free    speech    and    free    press.      In    that 
they  have  the  almost  universal  approval  and 
endorsement  of  the  American  pwaople  as  weP. 
as  of  all  men  of  other  countries  with  whom 
we  have  had  any  contact  or  correspondence, 
and  of  the  press  of  foreign  countries  which 
has  comn  to  our  notice.     The  stand  of  the 
American    labor   movement,    the    position    of 
our    three    colleagues,    is    the    stand    which 
right-thinking,     liberty-loving     men     in     all 
countries  and  in  all  climes  have  taken   for 
centuries.     It  was  wrung  from  an  unwilling 
monarch  of  Oivat  Britain  hundreds  of  years 
ago  and  writ  in  Magna  Charta.    It  was  given 
a  new  meaning  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Oon- 
stitutlon   of  the  United   States,    and    in    the 
constitutions  of  «very  one  of  the  States  of 
our  Union.     It   is    a  stand  from   which  the 
American  labor  movement  nrast  not,  and  can 
not.  recede.     It  is  a  stand  which  roust  ulti- 
mately   be    recognised    and    established    for 
every   citizen  of  our  country  and  our  tim«». 
i^sgardless    of   who,    in    the   meantime,    must 
suffer    in    the    struggle    for    its    attainment. 
There  is  one  fact  which  stands  out  clearly: 
that     is,     that     our     colleagues.      Oompers. 
Mitchell    and    Morrison,    even    though    they 
mav  have  to  suffer  imprisonnrant  in  this  case, 
win  bear  no  obloquy,  but  it  will  be  to  their 
honor  and  their  credit   in   having  made  the 
stand    for  the   rights   of  man.      In    addition, 
the  rirrnmstance  was  most  unfortunate  that 
the  originsi   appeal  on  the  injunction  itself, 
snd   which   primarily   involved    the   principle 
for  which  we  were  contending,  that  in.   free 
ftpeech  and   fr^i^  presK.   became  a  moot  case 
heeaniie.    in    the    logical    work    in    connaction 
with    onr    movement,    we    could    not    refrain 
from    entering   into    an    agreement    with    the 
company  which  had  obtained  the  injunction. 
Therefore.  iW?  appeal  on  the  injunction  w««. 
dismissed   and  nothing  but  the   appeal   upon 
the   contempt   case   wan   before   the   flnpreme 


Oourt.      An    appeal    from    Justice    Wright's 
deeision    and    vantence    was    taken    to    the 
Oourt  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Oolum 
bia. 

(1918.  pp.  78-800)  The  District  Oourt  of 
Appeals  gave  its  decision  May  5,  1918.  The 
opinion  of  the  court,  written  by  Justiee 
van  Orsdel  and  concurred  in  by  Justic<» 
Robb,  sustained  the  lower  court  in  finding 
Mosars.  Oompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison 
guilty  of  contempt  o<  court,  but  declared 
the  sentences  imposed  by  Justice  Wright  a 
violation  of  judicial  discretion.  The  court 
changed  the  sentences  imposed  from  impris- 
onment for  twelve,  nine,  and  six  months 
to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  for  Presi 
dent  Oompers,  and  $500  fines  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell  and  Secretary  Morrison.  In 
justifying  this  modification  of  sentences  the 

court  said:  .    .  ,    ^,. 

*'The   differances    which    necessitated   the 
injunction  have  been  settled.     The  sole  pur 
poses   of  punishment,    therefore,    is    to    giv* 
reasonable    assuranoa    that    respondents    will 
in   the   future  respect   the   authority  of  the 
courts.      While    the    injunction    was    issued 
to  restrain  the  most  subtle  and  farreachine 
conspiracy  to  boycott  that  has  come  to  our 
attention,    the   boycott    has    ceased    and    the 
necessity  for  the  injunction  no  longer  existed 
at  the  time  this  case  was  tried  below.      A 
penalty,   therefore,   which   would   have   b«aen 
Justifiable    to    prevent    further    defiance    of 
the   order  of  the   court  but   for   the  settle 
ment,  would  now  be  needless  and  excessive. 
Had  the  court  below  imposed  penalties  not 
greatly   in   excess   of  those   which    ye  ^  nj^ 
deem  adequate,  we  would  not  feel  justiftad 
in    holding    that    there    had    been    an    abuse 
of    discretion.      Since,    however,    the    penal- 
ties imposed  are  so  unreasonably  excessive, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  modify  the  judg 
ment.    w«   prefer   to    err,    if    at   all.    on    th« 
side  of  moderation.     No  one,  however,   can 
read    this    record    without    being    convinced 
that    respondent    Oompers    had    been    cniei 
factor   in    this    contempt;    hnnce,    a  ^evennr 
punishment   is   merited  in  his  case  than   in 
the    cases   of   the    other   respondents.         in 
this,    as    in    the    first    contempt    case.    Chief 
Justice    Shepard    wrot»    a    dissenting    opin 
ion.     He   hrtd   that  tha   Statute  of  Ximita- 
tions    did    apply   to    the    particular   offenses 
charged  and  would  bar  all  specifications  of 
the  Sirges   against   John    Mftchell    and    all 
except    oJe    against^Frank   Morrison.      This 
was    the    one    charging    Mr.    Morrison    with 
the  circulation  of  the   American  Fed wation- 
ist  for  September,  1908.     The  Chief  Justice 
added:    "As  to  this  the  charge  is  too  gen- 
eral  to   put    the  party   «»*»   notiM».         Asj 
to    the   charges   specified    •»f*^»«*  J^*55^1 
Oompers.  within  the  three-year  period  Chief 
Justiee   Shepard   did   not   consider  that   any 
of  the  evidence  produced  constituted  a  vlo 
lation  of  the  injunction.     This  opinion  con- 
cludes   with    a    consideration    of   the   failure 
of  the  defendants  to  apologise,  as  was  sug- 
Rested  by  the  report   of  **•  «<>»™i**5»  ,»P 
pointed  by  Justice  Wright.     The  Chief  Jus- 
tice stated:    "The  failure  or  refusal   to  ac 
cept  the  suggestion   has  been  considered   as 
important     in     measuring     the     Intent     and 
temper    of    the    defendants.      I    nm    unable 
to  see  how  the  refusal  to  apologise   for  an 
act.  the  commission  of  which   n«a.^J>«®"  «* 
pressly  denied,  shows  a  reprehenmble  intent 
or  temper.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
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the  natural  conduct  of  a  self-respecting  man. 
Haying  sworn  that  he  had  neither  disobeyed 
nor  intended  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  the 
court,    a    confession    that    he    had    done    so 
would  be  a  solemn  admission  of  wiliful  per- 
jury.    MoreoYor,  the  demand  that  the  court 
be     acquainted     'before     thes^a     proceedings 
close    with     your    conviction     whether    you 
ought  and  whether  you  hereafter  expect   to 
lend    adhex^nce    to    the    decrees    of    judicial 
tribunals  of  the  land  in  matters  committed 
by  law  to  their  jurisdiction  and  power,'  was 
entirely  c^tside  of  the  offense  charged  and 
beyond  the  power  of  any  court."     Thu  opin- 
ion of  the  District  Oourt  of  Appeals  did  not 
glTO    a    decision    to    the    fundamental    issues 
upon    which    organized    labor    had    been    so 
long  asking  a  judicial  ruling.     Labor  wished 
to  know  what  position  the  highest  court  of 
the    land   would    taku   upon    the    matter    in 
YOlTed — namely,  when  a  court  transcends  the 
power  delegated  to  it  by  law,  and  issues  an 
order  forbidding  persons   to   do   that   which 
they  have  a  lawful  right  to  do,  rights  which 
are  specifically  guaranteed  and  protected  bv 
the  written  Constitution,   is  that  order  null 
and   Toidf      Organized   labor  had   been  pro 
hibited  the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  free 
press — tlfd  rights  essential  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  grieyances  and  abuses. 
Therefore,  the  counsel  for  the  American  Fed 
oration   of  Labor  were    instructed    to   file   a 
petition  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United 
States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to   obtain    u 
review  of  the  case  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the    land.      The    modification    of    sentencifi 
made  by  the  District  Appeal  Oourt  was  dis- 
pleasing to  Judge  Wright,  who  filed  a  peti- 
tion   asking   the    Supreme    Oourt   to    reverse 
that  part  of  the  decision  which  reduced  the 
sentences.      The    petition,    charging    the    ao- 
peal  court  with  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
its   authority,    is    an   incident    unique   in    the 
history     of     jurisprudence.       The     Supreme 
Oourt    of   the    United    States,    to    cover    »ny 
possible    technical    question,    has    granted    a 
writ  of  error  and  an  appeal. 

(1914,  p.  94)  The  proceedings  in  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  of  the  U.  S.  were  presented  in 
different  technical   ways  so   as  to   meet   any 
condition   the   court    might   find   to   have   ex- 
isted; that  is,  by  writ  of  error,  appeal,  and 
petition    for    certiorari.       Our    petition     for 
certiorari    was    recognised    as    proper.      On 
May  11,  1914,  the  case  was  decided  in  favor 
of    the    respondents    and    the    judgments    of 
the  courts  below  revermd,  this  action  bein;; 
taken  by  seven  of  the  judges,   Justices  Van 
Devanter      and      Pitney      alone      dissenting. 
While  it  may  seem  that  the  decision  afforded 
us  only  a  technical  victory,  in  point  of  fact 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  tends  to 
sustain    certain    contentions    of    Labor    the 
importance   of   which   can    scarcely   he   over- 
estimated.    It  has  been  argued  on  behalf  of 
courts    that    contempt    cases    were    not    like 
ordinary    criminal    cases,    but    were    so    far 
personal  to  the  court  itself  that  they  might 
not  be  the  subject  of  jury  action.     For  the 
purpose  of  contempt  the  court  was  regarded 
as  a  law  unto   itself,   and   its  action   not   to 
be     limited     or     restrained     by     legislative 
power.     The   decision  of  the   Supreme  Oourt 
is    directly    in    the    teeth    of    this    viv»w    and 
shows   that   a  proceeding  for  contempt   does 
not  differ  in   its  essence  from   any  ordinary 
charge  of  crime,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
the  custom  generally  to  allow  trial  by  jury 


with  regard  to  it.  So  far  doaa  the  court 
go  in  this  direction  that  it  aUtos:  "Mair- 
tenance  of  their  authority  does  not  oftoM 
make  it  really  necessary  for  oourta  to  exert 
their  own  power  to  punish,  as  is  ahown  by 
the  English  practice  in  more  violent  days 
than  these,  and  there  la  no  more  reason  lor 
prolonging  the  period  of  liability  when  they 
see  fit  to  do  so  than  in  tfate  case  where  the 
same    offense    is    proceeded    sgainat    in    the 


common    way 


I  i 


The    deoiaion    lays    much 


stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  English  law  trial  by  Jury  waa  cue- 
tomary  in  contempt  eases.  The  court  said: 
"These  contempts  are  infractions  of  the  law 
visited  with  punishment  aa  such.  If  auch 
acts  are  not  criminal,  we  are  in  error  aa  to 
the  most  fundamental  characteristic  of 
crimes  as  that  word  has  been  onAerstoed 
in  English  speech.  So  truly  are  they  crimes 
that  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  in  the  early 
law  they  were  puniahnd  only  by  the  nanal 
criminal  procedure,  and  that  at  leaat  in  Eng 
land  it  seems  that  they  atUl  may  be  and 
preferably  are  tried  in  that  way." 

(1914,   p.   865)    We  congratulate   the   d-.v 
fondants  and  all  their  asaooiates  in  the  la 
bor  movement  that  this  caae  haa   been   ter- 
minated and  will  no  longer  stand  aa  it  did 
for  so  long  aa  a  possible  bar  or  at  leaat  a 
hindrance  to  efforts  in  other  directions.     It 
served  well  a  purpose  which  was  hardly  in 
the  mind   of  the  prosecuting  Judge   at   the 
time  he  began  his  ferocious  and  unmitigated 
onslaught  against  Mesan.  Ctompers,  Mitchell 
and  Morrison.     He  served  to   call   attention 
of  the   public   to   certain   abnaes   in   «   way 
more    emphatic    and    more    convincing    than 
had   ever   been    attained   and   the   reault   of 
this    discussion    has    certainly    been    advan- 
tageous to  the  labor  organisations  of  Amer 
ica  and  of  the  world,  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  find  that  neither  Oompers. 
Mitchell  nor  Morrison   were  called  upon   to 
serve  one  day  in  jail   as  the  lesult   of   the 
desire    for    vengeance    on    the    part    of    thi« 
judicial    tyrant,    but    on    the    contrary    they 
stand  before  their  fellow-men  vindicated  in 
their  course,  while  the  Judge  himself  stands 
before  his  fellow-men  disgntced  and  on   the 
way    to    that   oblivion    from  which    his   onlv 
possible  escape  will  be  that  he  may  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  who  tried,  but  failed. 
to  put  three  labor  leaders  in  Jail. 

Building  BmplOTM— (1916.  p.  143)  The 
interests  of  the  janitors  and  elevator  em- 
ployes would  be  injured,  not  helped,  by  the 
formation  of  an  international  union  of  build- 
ing employes,  it  being  apparent  its  mainte- 
nance would  be  difficult  if  not  impoaaible, 
owing  to  infringement  on  jurisdiction  of  •'-«• 
rious  trades. 

Building  Trades  Ooiindl,  Httioiial — (1897, 
pp.  64-95-6)  All  unions  were  advised  to 
discourage  formation  of  a  national  buildinr 
trades  council,  for  if  persitted  in  it  would 
endanger  A.  F.  of  L.  A  convention  for  the 
purpose  was  then  in  seaaion  in  St.  Louis. 
but  as  it  was  not  organised  on  the  basts  of 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one"  it  eventually 
failed.  (1899,  p.  156)  Declared  locM 
building  trades  councils  of  great  benefit, 
but  the  National  Building  Trades  OounrM 
had  assumed  an  attitude  ox  rivalry  and  hos- 
tility, not  only  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  but  to 
local  unions  of  afliliated  bodies,  going  ao 
far  as  to  charter  independent  nniena  orcan- 
ized    to    antagonise    regular    orfaniiationj. 
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(1900.  p.  20)  National  Building  Trades 
Oooneil  still  holds  itsslf  aloof  and  In  aome 
caaoa  is  antagoniatie  to  the  pvposes  of  tfa« 
A.  F.  of  L. 

Butav  of  BBffniixic  Dlxeetor  Bemoved — 
(1898,  pp.  78-116)  Ohargea  made  againat 
Director  Claude  M.  Johnson  and  repeated 
in  1899  (p.  115)  submitted  with  proof  to 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  who  permitted  hin* 
to  resign    (1900,  p.  27). 

Oanadlan  lAbor  Morement. — (1902,  pp. 
14-224)  The  Canadian  Trade  and  Labor 
Congress  in  1902,  the  largest  and  most  rep- 
resentative of  any  ever  held,  invarted  a 
clear-cut  declaration  in  its  constitution  in 
faror  of  the  closest  bond  of  unity  and  fra- 
ternity with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  placed  Itself 
squarely  on  record  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciptos  of  international  trade  unionism,  (p. 
225)  Believed  that  permitting  the  Canadian 
Trade  and  Labor  Union  0>ngress  to  charter 
federal  and  local  unions  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  divide  the  labor  movement  and  it 
was   refused. 

(1908,  pp.  21-92)  Progress  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  Canada  gratifying,  (p.  159) 
Condemned  the  "National  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress,'*  whose  motto  is  "Canada  for  the 
Canadians,'*  which  was  fostered  by  Cana- 
dian employers  after  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress  of  Canada  had  exclud»d  independ- 
ent unions  and  local  assemblies  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

(1904,  p.  20;  1905.  pp.  16-187;  1906,  p. 
16;  1907,  p.  25;  1908,  p.  11)  Great  growth 
of  the  Canadian  labor  movement  reported 
each  year. 

(1909,  p.  256)  Executive  Council  com- 
mended for  aid  given  in  organising  Cana- 
dian wage  earners,  especially  the  French- 
speaking  race  in  the  Prevince  of  Quebec. 

(1910,  p.  270)  Convention  adopted:  1. 
That  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  the  sole  right 
to  speak  and  act  for  organised  labor  in  all 
political  and  legislative  matters  in  the  Do- 
minion and  all  of  its  provinces.  2.  That  the 
autonomy  of  International  Unions  in  trade 
matters  be  maintained  as  heretofore.  8. 
That  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gross  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  issue 
chrten  (certificates  of  afflliation)  to  provin- 
cial or  local  central  bodies  in  Canada.  4. 
That  Canadian  provincial  or  eentrel  bodies 
holding  charters  frem  the  Canadian  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  mar  at  their  discre- 
tion also  hold  charters  nrom  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

(1911,  p.  276)  International  unions  hav- 
ing locals  in  Canada  were  urged  to  have 
them  attliate  with  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress. 

(1912,  p.  15)  Reports  frem  every  indus- 
trial center  show  that  either  by  collective 
bargaining  or  the  use  of  the  strike  remark 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  shortening 
the  workday  and  Increasing  wages.  Organ 
isere  reported  the  r9ar  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  labor  movement  in  Canada 
and  that  the  attempt  to  develop  a  purely 
Canadian  type  of  trade  unionism  doomed  to 
failure. 

Oanadiaii  Iaws — (1897,  p.  96)  Instructed 
Executive  Council  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  interests  of  the  unions  in  Canada  and 
cooperate  with  the  Dominion  Trades  Con- 
gress to  urge  favorable  legislation  by  parlia- 


ment.     (1898.   p.  54)    Appropriated  $100  a 
year  for  leglalative  agitation  in  Canada. 

Oaaadiui  Mtambvi,  Vax  on— (1907,  p. 
218)  International  unions  must  pay  per 
capita  tax  on  Canadian  members  to  A.  F. 
of  L.  as  well  as  to  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Lbor  Congress. 

Oapttal  Pnnlahmeni— (1895.  p.  88)  De- 
clared capital  punishment  a  barbarous  and 
"revolting  practice"  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

OunilTal  Shows— (1908,  p.  208)  Central 
bodies  warned  against  making  contracts  with 
carnival  shows,  which  in  every  instance  hal 
proved  financial  failures  and  caused  dissen- 
tion  in  the  ranks. 

Oaste,  Abolltioii  of — (1904,  p.  167)  The 
tnde  union  movement  stands  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the.  at  present,  yet  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  laborer,  because  he  is  a  laborer,  ii 
something  less  than  a  citisen,  and  has  not 
the  full  right  as  such.  It  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish on  tho  industrial  field  such  equality  and 
such  opportunity  aa  has  been  granted  on 
the  political  field,  not  only  theoretically,  but 
in  fact,  as  lived  and  experienced  in  every- 
day life.  The  growing  undentanding  of  the 
movement,  in  its  essence,  the  understanding 
of  its  law  of  growth,  and  the  growth  itself 
as  such,  gives  to  each  worker  to  the  move- 
ment his  or  her  greatest  incentive  to  con- 
tinued effort,  and  to  the  friends  of  labor 
and  progress  everywhere  a  great  cause  of 
satisfaction.  It  naturally  unites  those  who 
insist  upon  a  development  toward  industrial 
feudalism. 

Census — (1891,  p.  40)  Indorsed  bill  for 
permanent  census  bureau  under  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Labor;  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  could  be  ascertained 
early  and  announced  immediately.  (1898, 
pp.  18-42)  Reafllrmed.  (1909,  p.  816) 
Amendments  had  been  secured  to  the  census 
bill  providing  all  printing  be  done  in  the 
government  printing  ofllce,  therebv  insuring 
performance  of  the  work  under  fair  condi 
tions  and  upon  an  eight  hour  basis. 

Oontral  Bodies— (1911.  p.  211)  Refuvsd 
to  make  mandatory  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral body  in  a  city  where  there  are  one  or 
more  local  unions  or  to  Join  such  a  body 
if  one  is  in  existence. 

Oentral  Bodies,  Loyaltj  of — (1905,  p. 
225)  If  centre!  bodies  are  loyal  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  they  will  abide  by  ita  decisions. 

Central  Body  for  Two  or  More  Oltlaa — 
(1898,  pp.  59-68-127)  Resolution  providing 
for  onlv  one  central  body  where  two  or 
more  cities  are  divided  by  an  imaginary 
line  was  defeated. 


Oontral  Labor  Bodle*— (1905,  pp.  15- 
206)  Our  local  central  labor  unions,  assem- 
blies, and  federetions  are  accomplishing  s 
vaat  amount  of  good  in  the  interests  of  la- 
bor and  the  people  generelly.  These  local 
control  bodies  are,  to  their  respective  local 
jurisdictions,  what  our  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  to  all  America,  a  parliament  of 
the  wage-eamen,  whex«  the  needs  of  the 
hour  and  the  work  and  hopes  of  the  mor- 
row are  recounted  and  formulated;  where 
the  best  methods  are  devised  for  making  the 
burdens  of  the  toilen  lighter,  their  homes 
and  lives  better,  and  for  the  uplift  of  the 
common  weal.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call 
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Sttention  tliat  bare  and  there  a  central 
odj,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  course  wholly  re- 
pugnant and  foreign  to  the  Interests,  tha 
policy,  and  the  purposes  of  the  trade  union 
moYement,  may  shape  its  course  to  its  own 
decimation.  In  connection  with  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  our  local  central  la- 
bor bodies  should  adopt  a  constitutional  pro- 
▼ision  specifically  setting  forth  the  time 
when  adjournment  of  the  meeting  must  take 
place,  and  also  that  no  special  nreeting  of 
the  body  shall  be  held  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  any  regular  meet* 
ing.  Such  a  provision  would  relieve  them 
of  the  complaint  sometinves  indulged  in, 
whether  iustifiedly  or  not,  that  meetings 
are  sometimes  prolonged  far  beyond  a  seemly 
hour,  when  a  large  number  of  members  or 
delegates  are  forced  by  circumstances  to 
leave  the  meeting  room,  and  at  which  time. 
it  is  alleged,  somn  of  the  most  important 
legislation  is  transacted. 

(1906,    p.    220)     Oentral    bodies    notified 
they  must  refrain   from  taking  part  in   ad 
justment   of   wage   eontraets   or   disputes   of 
local  unions  unless  the  laws  of  the  parent 
body  permit  it. 

(1910,  p.  270)  Biecommended  national  and 
international  unions  make  it  mandatory  for 
local  unions  to  affiliate  with  state  and  city 
central  bodies. 

(1914,  p.  492)  One  reason  assigned  for 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  A.  F.  of  L 
and  some  central  bodies  and  thefr  failure 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  federation  in 
that  national  and  international  unions  do 
not  secure  the  affiliation  of  their  locals  with 
the  central  bodies.  These  recurring  com- 
plaints are  the  cause  of  the  friction.  It 
was  recommended  that  a  representative  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  visit  each  international 
union  convention  and  urg«  legislation  in- 
sistinf?  on  locals  affiliating  with  central 
bodies. 

(1915.  pp.  60-477)  Executive  Council  re- 
ported recommendation  had  been  carried  out 
and  convention  adopted  similar  instructions. 
.  .Charter  Must  Be  Surrendered  by  Union — 
(1911,  p.  834)  President  decided  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Oarworkers  had  no  right  to  sur- 
render its  charter  as  an  individual,  as  he 
had  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  member- 
ship that  had  not  spoken  on  th«  question. 

Oharters,  How  Issued — (1905.  p.  201) 
Oertificates  of  affiliation  shall  be  granted 
by  the  President  of  the  Federation,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Council. 
to  all  national  and  international  unions  and 
local  bodiv>s  affiliated  with  this  Federation 
(sec.  1.  art.  XIV). 

Oharters  Issued  by  President — (1901.  pp 
158-229)  The  president  is  empowered  to 
isRUfl  charters  without  reference  to  thw  Ex- 
ecutive  Council   when   no   protest   appears. 

Oharters,  Revocation  of — (1912.  p.  401) 
Refused  to  amend  ronstitution  providin*' 
charters  could  be  revoked  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  a  convention,  as  it  wonld 
permit  any  central  body  or  stnt«d  federn- 
tion  between  conventions  to  be  unhampered 
in  the  admission  of  all  sorts  of  rival,  dn.nl. 
Recession    or   anta^nistic   organizations. 

Ohild  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education — 
n881,  p.  3)  This  declaration  was  made  in 
tho  first  constitution  ndopted:  "Wc  pre  in 
favor  of  the  passasre  of  laws  in   the   "several 


states  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  14  in  any  capacitv 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment." 
Tw  plank  was  uniuecessfully  opposed  (p. 
18)  on  the  ground  its  enforcement  * 'would 
be  an  interference  with  individual  rights.*' 
Another  said  there  was  no  greater  crime 
under  the  h«avens  than  of  employing  chil- 
dren  in  factories;  that  chUdren  are  driven 
into  factories  by  brutal  fathers.  Boys  are 
training  for  criminals  and  girls  for  prosti- 
tutes. Charged  that  little  children  of  6  and 
7  yean  of  age  had  beun  seen  in  the  middle 
of  a  room  in  the  dust  of  a  tenement  house 
i°n«^®^*  "^^'i  ^**3r  stripping  tobaeco  and 
*®",?f.'"*™  <*»^"  ^^^^^  late  Into  the  night. 

(Ifl88,  p.  8)  New  Jersey  prohibited  em- 
ployment of  infants,  and  Maine  children 
under  12.  Michigan  enacted  a  compulsory 
education  law  for  children  and  Massachu- 
setts' ten  hour  law  for  women  was  extraded 
to  all  industrial  establishments. 

(i?84.  p.  9)  Children  5  to  8  yean  were 
working  in  Rhode  Island  mills  64  to  74 
hoTun  a  week  for  less  pay  than  given  in 
Massaehusetts  mills  where  the  ten  hour  dav 
was  adhered  to  and  children  under  10  not 
permitted  to  work  and  those  b<?tween  10  and 
14  were  compelled  to  attend  school  20  weeks 
in  the  year.  Condemned  "pernicioua  system 
known  as  child  labor."  Urged  federal 
amendment  limiting  houn  for  females  and 
minora  in  textile  induatries. 

(1885,  p.  18)  Demanded  children  under 
14  he  educated  and  not  allowed  to  work  in 
mills. 

(1887,  p.  SO)  Demanded  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  and  the  teaching  of  the  science 
of  government  in  the  publie  schools. 

(1888,  p.  29)  Instructed  officers  to  take 
steips  against  children  being  taken  from 
orphan  asylums  to  other  states  and  putting 
them  te  work  in  mines  and  workshops  to 
the  detriment  of  their  monl  and  physical 
well   being. 

(1889.  p.  28)  Urged  law  abolishing  ebild 
labor  under  14  in  the  mills,  factories  and 
stores. 

(1890,  p.  15)  Of  all  the  ills  from  whieb 
mankind  suffera  that  which  rises  to  horribK* 
proportions  is  that  of  child  labor.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  workers  have  none  to  raise  » 
voice  in  their  defense  other  than  the  or- 
ganised workvirs.  (p.  84)  Called  on  nni»n^ 
to  secure  legislation  in  ststes  against  th# 
employment  of  minora  under  14.  (p.  40*. 
Favored  constitutions!  smendment  forblddine 
employment  of  children  under  14  In  fac- 
tories,  mines   snd   mercantile  establishmentn. 

(1891.  p.  40)  Reaffirmed,  (pp.  16-40)  Be- 
cause tariff  question  overwhelmed  Congrv*** 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  not  presented,  (p.  32)  Again  innisted 
on  compulsory  education  lews  to  compel 
overy  rhild  betwven  6  and  14  to  atten>l 
school  at  least  nine  months  every  year. 

(1892.  p.  46)  Declared  for  compulsor* 
oducation  in   all  states. 

(1893.  p.  15)  The  damnable  system  tha^ 
permits  younir  and  innocent  childivn  to  hav«» 
thoir  very  lives  worked  out  of  them  in 
factories,  mills,  workshops  and  storen  i« 
one  of  the  verv  worat  grievances  of  labor 
and  in  the  reformation  of  which  we  W!»ver 
<;ha1l  cease  our  agitation  until  we  have  res- 
cued them  and  placed  them  wher^^  thev 
.should  he.  in  the  sehool  room  and  T^lav- 
ground,      (p.  37)      Declaim  In  favor  of  free 
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Mid    compulsory    education    in    every    stat*. 
territory  and  tne  Diitriet  of  Oolumbia. 

(1894,  p.  81)  BeaArmed. 

(1898,  pp.  65-127)  Befuaed  to  indorse 
plan  to  impose  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
50  per  oant  on  all  eatablishments  where 
children  under  14  are  employed  or  minors 
or  women  are  required  to  work  more  than 
eifht  hours  a  day,  or  48  per  week;  helierdd 
tax  would  act  as  a  license  and  therefore 
make  such  employment  legal. 

(1809,  p.  12)  Indorsed  move  to  «naet  law 
by  Georgia  legislature  limiting  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  children. 

(1900,  p.  28)  Alabama  had  repealed  a 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
and  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  minors. 
Organisers  w^are  creating  sentiment  for  a 
new  law.  (p.  67)  Begrettod  defeat  of  the 
(Horgia  bill.  Though  defeated,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  undertake  an  agitation  for  the 
creation  of  a  healthier  public  opinion — to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 
Georgia,  so  that  when  this  humane  propo- 
sition is  again  introduced,  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law,  and  thus  preserve  th«  health  and 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  otherwise 
helpless  children. 

(1901.  pp.  16-171)  Of  the  many  injus- 
tices and  wrongs  growing  out  of  our  modern 
industrial  system,  none  is  so  grievous  or 
so  inexcusable  as  that  of  the  employment 
of  young  and  innocent  children  who  should 
be  in  the  schoolroom,  the  playground  or  the 
home;  developing  their  physieu,  mental,  and 
moral  well-being.  Surely,  in  our  day,  with 
the  wonderful  productive  forces  of  steam 
and  electricity,  and  the  highest  developed 
machinery  found  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  an  excuse 
to  exploit  the  labor  of  children  of  tender 
yeara  for  profit  and  private  gain  to  the  dwt- 
rlment  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  o' 
our  day,  and  the  future  of  those  who  are 
now  too  often  dwarfed  through  the  rapacity 
on  conscienceless  employers.  From  tlra  ear- 
liest period  our  modem  trade  unions  havn 
always  been  in  the  forefront  to  demand  the 

{>rotection  and  safety  of  the  children,  insist- 
ng  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  liable  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  profit-mongers  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  some  parents,  they  should  be 
regarded  as  the  wards  of  tin  state;  that  it, 
with  its  power,  should  step  in  and  see  to 
it  that  its  future  dtixens,  men  and  women 
alike,  should  not  become  mental  or  physical 
deformities  or  derelicts  on  the  body  poUtir. 
(p.  187)  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
industrial  system  that  the  tendency  is  ever 
to  take  the  woman  and  child  from  the  horns 
and  immure  them  within  the  factory's  walls. 
Fer  the  protection  of  the  woman  we  con- 
cur in  the  suggestion  that  to  them  be  fur- 
ther extended  the  benefits  of  organisation.- 
(p.  217)  Becommended  state  federations  se- 
cure legislation  against  child   labor. 

(1002,  p.  22)  Kentucky  had  enacted  an 
effective  law  and  a  public  sentiment  had 
been  arouw'd  In  all  states  of  the  union  that 
would  result  in  the  adoption  of  such  benefi- 
cent measures.  «      .  -     ^ 

(1008.  p.  28)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  be^ti 
successful  in  securing  child  labor  laws  in 
Oregon,  Texas  and  Alabama.  The  latto?r  « 
law  is  not  one  to  give  satisfaction  but  is  a 
beginning  on  which  we  can  Justly  count 
for  improvement  in  future.  Tn  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  child  labor  laws  had  been 


improved.  We  can  be  engaged  in  no  more 
praiseworthy  work  than  to  aave  the  chil- 
dren, to  protect  their  lives  from  the  ex- 
pioitation  of  avaricious  employers,  to  gain 
for  the  children  of  our  time  and  of  tlr« 
future  not  only  the  right  to  live  but  the 
right  and  opportunity  of  an  education,  of 
light  and  sunshine,  and  of  play,  that  thev 
may  physically  and  mentally  grow  and  mor- 
ally expand,  that  they  may  become  strong 
men  and  women  of  the  future,  ready  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  and  perform  the  oblige 
tions  devolving  upon  them  in  their  time. 

(1004,  p.  160)  We  most  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  pxess,  ministers 
teachers  and  all  reform  bodies  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  child,  2,000,000  of  whom  of 
tender  years  are  employed  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  counti^,  the  cause  being 
the  greed  of  employers  and  poverty  of  pa- 
rents; that  child  labor  shall  be  forever 
abolished  and  the  child  placed  in  school 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

(1005,  pp.  77-288)  Competent  authority 
declares  that  not  only  is  ike  employment  of 
children  the  cause  of  their  premature  "tak 
ing  off,"  but  that  it  so  enervates  them, 
and  undermines  their  health  that  in  their 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  they  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  tubereu- 
losis.  We  cannot  complacently  accept  as 
final  the  pxesent  statue  of  laws,  or  the 
moral  conception,  which  permits  avarice  set- 
ting out  its  dralrnet  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  We  cannot  permit  the  machinations 
of  greed  to  grind  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
our  children  into  dollara.  (p.  180)  The 
child  of  today  contains  the  citisen  of  to- 
morrow. No  country  can  afford  to  s<iuander 
the  possibilities  of  its  young  for  commereial 
gain.  For  both  economic  and  ethical  rea- 
sons, unionism  demands  the  abolition  of 
child  labor. 

(1006.  pp.  80-177)  Approved  joint  reso- 
lution of  Oongresa  directins  the  Departnvsnt 
of  Labor  to  make  an  inveatlgation  on  the  in- 
dustrial, social,  moral,  eaueational,  and 
physical  conditions  of  woman  and  child 
workers  in  the  U.  S.  President  of  U.  8. 
waa  informed  that  opponents  were  seeking 
to  show  such  an  Investigation  would  be  an 
"unnecessary  duplication"  of  figures  gath- 
ered by  the  Oensus  Bureau.  He  insistei 
a  comprehensive  sociological  investigation 
should  be  made.  Under  modem  conditions 
of  industry,  where  so  many  women,  and  par- 
ticularly children,  are  employed  under  con- 
ditions which  not  only  stunt  the  physleal 
and  mental  growth  and  development,  bnt 
undermine  and  destroy  the  moral  an4  social 
fibie  of  those  who  should  make  up  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  the  people,  the 
citisenship  of  the  future,  it  is  essential  that 
a  thoroughly  comprehensive  investigation 
should  be  made  so  that  the  condition  we 
know  to  exist  may  be  equally  known  to  all 
our  people.  It  should  be  made  so  that 
such  a  course  may  be  pursued  as  shall  be«t 
safeguard  the  womanhood  and  childhood  of 
our  time  from  the  avaricious  exploitation 
now  in  vogue,  (p.  164)  Directed  Legisla- 
tive (Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Ohild  Labor  Committee  in  securiufr 
enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  states  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under 
16  years. 

(1007.  pp.  28-206)  The  humane  work  in- 
augurated and  conducted  by  the  labor  move- 
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mont  to  eliminate  child  labor  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  affairs  of  our  country 
has  borne  food  fruit  and  is  destined  t) 
bring  still  better  results.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  labor's  efforts  to  obtain  this  end, 
we  were  met  by  tfan  bitterest  and  most  re- 
lentless antagpnism.  Our  motives  were  ns- 
ported  and  our  efforts  ridiculed  just  as  are 
now  the  demands  which  organiTOd  labor 
makes  upon  society  in  its  claims  for  the 
present  and  for  the  immediate  future.  To- 
day there  is  not  an  institution  in  our  coun* 
try,  political,  commercial,  financial  or  reli- 
gious, but  which  is  committed  in  somn  way 
to  the  abolition  of  child  labor.  Better  than 
all,  it  is  now  the  uniTersal  judgment  of  all 
our  people  that  the  facts  as  to  the  existence 
of  child  labor  shall  be  inyestigit^d  and 
ascertained  and  such  legislation  enacted  as 
shall  take  the  children  from  the  factor>-. 
the  work-shop,  the  mill,  the  mine  and  the 
Bion  or  anywhere  they  are  employed  for 
profit,  and  give  to  them  the  opportunities 
and  adTantages  of  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  playground,  that  they  may  imbibe  the 
sunshine  and  the  light  to  grow  into  the 
physical  and  mental  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  th«  future.  (p.  887)  Reafllrmed 
demand  for  child  labor  legislation  in  rarious 
states. 

(1908,  pp.  25-218)  Law  was  enacted  for- 
bidding the  labor  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
great  efforts  had  been  mad«  to  preTent  the 
age  limit  being  fixed  at  12  years.  This 
protest  made  by  the  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  to  Congress  prevented  the  age  limit 
being  fixed  at  12  years:  "The  heart  and 
the  conscience  and  the  good  sense  of  our 
people  have  baen  aroused  against  the  great 
wrong  and  injury  resulting  from  the  labor 
of  young  and  innocent  children.  So  far  as 
this  reform  movement  has  gone,  in  85  of 
our  states  the  law  upon  the  statute  books 
provides  the  14-year  age  limit  and  in  only 
nine  Is  there  a  law  proTiding  for  the  12-year 
age  limit.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  w^re  to  enact  a  law  by  which  the 
age  limit  of  the  labor  of  children  would 
be  set  at  12  years,  it  would  be  the  soTorest 
blow  which  this  humane  movement  could  re- 
ceive. Here  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  with  Congress  legislating  upon  this 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  even  a  fair  con 
caption  of  right  and  duty  would  permit  the 
enactment  of  a  law  that  shall  set  the  ag^ 
permitting  Children  to  work  in  the  indus- 
tries of  Washington  at  not  less  than  14 
years.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  law  upon 
the  statute  books  regulating  or  limiting  the 
labor  of  children  in  the  District  of  ColumbiH 
is  a  severe  reflection  in  itself.  To  now  en- 
act a  law  that  would  set  the  permissive 
age  at  12  years  for  children  to  labor  would 
not  only  be  a  serious  mistake  and  eontribut«> 
to  retard  the  progressive  movement  towar<l 
eliminating  child  labor,  bat.  as  already 
stated,  would  be  regarded  as  reactionary  in 
the  extreme.  It  were  far  better  that  Con- 
giess  would  not  enact  a  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all  than  to  pass  the  bill  reported 
by  TOur  committee  to  the  House."  Conven- 
tion* directed  a  bill  be  drawn  providing  for 
a  suflleient  appropriation  to  pay  inspectors 
and  officers  to  rigidly  enforce  the  law.  (p. 
177)  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  600.000  textile 
workers    are    women    end    children    and    this 


militates  against  the  progress  of  these  work 
era  by  organised  effort.  We  favor  the  ap- 
pointment on  every  atate  commiasion  on 
uniform  laws  repreaentatives  of  organised 
labor  to  the  end  the  worst  state  laws  wiM 
be  put  on  a  level  with  the  best;  that  the 
movement  to  uplift  the  women  workers  and 
abolish  child  labor  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
more  universal  manner  so  that  state  cannot 
be  uaed  against  state. 

(1909,  pp.  29-816)  The  moat  precious 
heritage  of  a  nation  is  its  ehUdren.  Thi^ 
truth  is  scarcely  yet  fully  realised.  One  of 
the  neatest  dangers  to  tfan  health  and  pa- 
triotic life  of  a  country  has  been  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  helpless  childxvn.  Ohll- 
dren  are  the  wards  of  the  nation,  tira  re- 
sponsibility for  which  can  not  and  must  not 
be  shifted.  The  century  past  was  noted  for 
many  remarkable  discoveries,  but  none  was 
greater  than  that  of  tfan  great  economic  and 
social  power  of  woman.  Our  preaent  cen- 
tury will  be  noted  for  much  greater  and 
more  significant  advance,  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  child  nurtuie,  the  value  of 
childhood.  The  science  of  raising  and  train- 
ing children  has  only  just  begun  to  appeal 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  a  scwious 
proposition.  When  the  young  heada,  hearts, 
and  minds  are  trained  in  an  intelligent,  sci- 
entific, and  humane  course,  the  era  of  the 
industrial  slaughter  of  the  innocenta  will 
have  been  obliterated  and  they  will  in  their 
innocence  be  preserved,  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped to  their  fullest  mental,  moral,  and 
social  welfare.  In  the  past  it  waa  the  polier 
of  our  opponents  to  play  the  backwardnea'^ 
of  one  state  against  another,  and  under  the 
plea  of  hindrance  to  economic  and  induatrial 
progress,  the  road  to  success  waa  made 
doubly  difficult.  What  now  is  required  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  poorest  laws  in  the 
most  backward  states  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  laws  in  the  most  progressive  states. 
Let  the  efforts  of  all  be  directed  to  follom- 
this  suggestive  plan  STstematieally,  and  th- 
evil  of  child  labor  will  be  more  readily  and 
effectively  eradicated  from  our  entire  in 
dustrial  and   commereisJ  ife. 

(1910,  p.  85)  The  persisteney  and  patience 
of  the  organised  worbsrs  in  behalf  of  th» 
children  of  the  nation  are  being  rewsA^ed. 
After  years  of  heroic  effort  and  weary  pe- 
riods of  misrepresentation  and  misinterpreta- 
tion by  the  gradgrinds  of  industry,  the  goa^ 
of  ultimate  success  gradually  but  surely  is 
being  reached.  The  child,  our  nation's  most 
priceless  possession,  is  at  last  being  recog- 
nized by  society  as  its  most  valuable  aaaet. 
Some  other  infiuential  portions  of  society 
have  at  last,  after  our  repeated  warnings, 
continual  stmggles,  and  gratifying  successes, 
been-  convinced  that  we  aie  right  in  askini; 
protection  for  the  child.  They  are  taking 
a  leaf  from  our  book  of  endeavor  and  aspirs- 
tion  and  are  now  rendering  ua  Taloable  aid 
in  behalf  of  better  child  labor  laws.  Thi* 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  aa  it  should  have  been 
years  ago.  If  it  had  been  so,  our  new*y 
discovered  auxiliaries  could  more  consist- 
ently claim  credit  they  am  now  appropriat 
ing  without  stint.  This  is  another  evidence 
of  the  truism,  "Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess." The  period  has  qow  arrived  when 
the  average  Member  of  a  Legislature  is 
proud  if  he  can  make  a  good  reeord  on 
"child  labor  legislation."   (p.  264)  Bill  pre- 
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Tidiof  for  a  "Children's  Bureau"  in  th4 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  referred 
to  ExeeutiTo  Council. 

(l»ll,  p.  85*284)  The  inTOitigation  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  had  induced  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress to  make  was  succpassful.  ElcTcn  Tolumes 
of  the  results  wex«  published,  the  last  on 
"Accidents  in  the  Motal  Trades,'*  contains 
these  five  specific  conclusions:  1.  The  haz- 
ard to  women  in  these  industries  is  distinct 
and  cenaid»rable.  2.  When  men  and  women 
work  at  the  same  task  its  dangers  menace 
the  women  much  more  seriously.  8.  The 
employment  of  children  haye  in  general  only 
thoee  dangers  common  to  all  factory  work. 
Their  employment  at  dangerous  tasks  is  rare 
and  seems  to  be  decreasing.  4.  Negligence 
of  the  worker  as  a  cause  of  accictent  has 
been  greatly  OTor-emphasised.  5.  The  acci- 
dents of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 
largoly  preventable,  (pp.  85-286)  Farorable 
action  on  inatituting  a  Children's  Bureau 
was  expected. 

(1912,  pp.  40-845)  Law  enacted  provid- 
ing for  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  nvaas- 
ure  was  opposed  by  some  so-called  "child 
welfare  organisations."  A  permanent  Bu- 
reau of  the  Federal  (Jowrnment  will  be  en- 
abled to  maintain  continuous  supervisior, 
inyestigation  and  records,  and  thus  educate 
and  arouse  public  sentiment.  Uniform  laws 
embodying  the  best  prorisions  of  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  can  be  enacted  in  all  of  the 
States,  if  our  organisations  in  each  State 
act  as  Tigorously  and  faithfully  in  tfan  future 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  measure 
establishing  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
is  without  doubt  the  beginning  of  a  great 
reform.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  our  organizations  took  such  actiTC  pari 
in  successfully  preTsiling  upon  Congress  to 
establish  that  Bureau. 

(1913,  pp.   57-298)    Executive   Council   di- 
rected to  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  leg 
islation  for  tfan  proper  control  of  the  child 
labor  evil. 

(1914,  pp.  76-846)  No  dividends,  no  prof- 
its can  compensate  for  the  waste  and  the 
wrong  of  child  labor.  The  greatest  posses- 
sion that  any  nation  has  is  its  men  and  its 
women.  No  nation  can  be  greater  than  the 
masses  of  its  men  and  women.  There  is  no 
more  deadly  certain  way  to  undermine  nr.- 
tional  power  than  to  deny  its  childroa 
rights  necessary  to  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  heart,  mind,  and  body.  Child  la- 
bor denies  these  opportunities,  not  only  to 
the  individuals  themselves  but  to  their  chil 
dren  and  their  children's  children.  The 
effect  of  the  wrong  and  waste  is  cumulative, 
sapping  the  Hfe-force  of  the  nation. 

Many  industries  in  our  country  are  soul- 
less eorporations  as  heartless  as  the  "ogres" 
that  were  said  to  eat  children.  They  have 
taken  these  little  ones  and  have  done  their 
most  to  them.  They  have  set  dreary,  tire- 
some tasks  for  little  hands,  they  have  per- 
mitted little  feet  to  tread  in  dangerous 
places — all  that  they  might  have  higher 
profits.  -, 

Stotistlcs  of  child  labor,  however  appau- 
iag,  are  a  most  inadeouate  method  of  evalo 
ating  the  incaleulable — the  effect  of  chill 
labor  upon  human  minds,  bodies,  and  ideals. 
Child  labor  robs  children  of  a  chance  to 
grow,   a  ehraee  to   learn   and   a   chance   to 


dream.  It  robs  them  of  the  chance  t« 
attain  the  fulhast  development  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  leaves  them  with  a 
sense  of  the  world's  Injustice  burned  int» 
their  inmost  beings. 

Children  will  become  better  citisens  when 
the  wrong  of  child  labor  is  abolished.  They 
will  become  healthier,  more  capable  men  and 
women  when  uninjured  by  premature  over* 
work.  They  will  become  greater  men  and 
women  whun  removed  from  associations  that 
degrade  and  injure. 

Child  labor  is  not  essential  to  any  indus- 
try. An  industry  which  can  not  be  profit- 
ably  conducted  without  using  child  labcv^ 
is  not  necessary  to  society  and  is  abhorrent 
to  the  social  conscience.  Men  and  women 
with  fanarts  do  not  wish  to  encourage  or  to 
indorse  in  any  degree  those  who  prefit  by 
child  labor.  But  often  they  are  placed  in 
the  unfair  position  of  giving  seeming  ap- 
proval through  patronage  because  they  do 
not  hai«  access  to  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
sense  of  justice  and  their  conviction  of 
right.  It  is  due  to  those  who  earnestly  de- 
sire the  welfare  of  the  nation's  children  that 
they  sh6uld  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
in  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
children.  It  is  a  most  solemn  obligation  due- 
tfan  children  that  all  organisations  for  human 
welfare  should  uae  every  available  agencj 
to  promote  humanity's  progress. 

Therefore,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  greatest 
humanitarian  movement  of  the  country,  de- 
clares that  any  who  profit  by  the  toil  of 
children  at  all  or  by  the  labor  of  other 
minon  required  to  toil  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  is  unfair  and  unworthy  of  the* 
patronage  of  true  patriots  and  those  who 
desire  human  welfare,  (p.  76)  BUI  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  prohibiting  interstate- 
transportation  of  products  in  the  production 
of  which  the  labor  of  children  under  cer- 
tain ages  are  employed.  A  joint  resolution^ 
also  was  introduced  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.  S.  constitution  that  "the^ 
Congress  shall  hav«  power  to  regulate* 
throughout  the  United  States  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  persons  under  21  year* 
of  age." 

(1915,  p.  105)  Executii«  Council  reported 
that  a  child  labor  bill  would  become  a  law 
in  the  near  future,  as  Congress  was  not 
inclined  to  set  itself  against  the  enlightened 
public  sentiment  of  th«  people  in  behalf  of 
better  opportunities  for  children. 

(1916,  p.  90)  We  consider,  as  an  organi- 
sation of  thoughtful,  devoted  and  penlst- 
ent  advocates  of  judicious  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  w«n 
as  to  conserve  the  best  interest  possible  for 
the  children  yet  unborn,  that  we  should  eon- 
gratulate  ounelves  upon  tin  fact  that  due 
to  the  most  penlstent  efforts  we  have  finally 
secured  a  federal  law  which  will  protect 
the  children  in  «ach  and  all  of  the  state*, 
in  so  far  as  such  protection  to  the  children 
can  be  afforded  by  federal  authority.  The 
Federal  Child  Labor  bill  has  been  passed 
and  is  now  a  law  effective  September  1, 
1917.  Evilly  disx>osed  persons  and  profes- 
sional fault-finden  have  already  attacked 
this  Child  Labor  law.  its  sponsors,  the  party 
In  power  responsible  for  it  and  the  adminla- 
tretion  officials,  with  the  broad  statement 
that   It   is   a   "gold   brick."     They   dellber- 
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ately  attack  the  law  and  either  ig^iorantly 
or  designedly  fail  to  diatinguiah  between 
producing  plants,  shops  or  factories  and 
warehouses  or  storehouses  which,  of  course, 
frequently  are  and  always  may  be  located 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  producing  plant 
and  still  be  absolutely  distinct  under  the 
meaning  of  the  provision,  prohibiting  from 
interstate  commerce  any  product  remowd 
from  a  plant  in  which  child  labor  had  been 
employed  within  thirty  days  previous. 

(1917,  pp.  117-418)  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  to  postpone  the  date  for  the 
operation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  until  one 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
addition  an  injunction  was  sought  in  the 
federal  court  of  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina  to  restrain  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  the  ground  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Ronald  H.  Dagenhart  declared  his  two  sons 
worked  in  the  cotton  mills  and  that  he  was 
to  receive  their  wages  until  they  became 
of  age.  Federal  Judge  Boyd  declared  the 
law  unconstitutional,  thus  making  the  meas- 
ure inoperative  in  that  district.  The  main 
issue  is  based  on  the  contention  that  the 
law  is  an  interference  with  state  rights.  We 
shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  the  law 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  (p.  418) 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
employment  in  gainful  occupations  of  chil- 
dren under  16. 

(1018.  p.  113)  Arguments  on  the  appeal 
lo  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  April  15, 
1918,  but  no  decision  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  convention  convened,  (p.  816)  June 
"8  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law  un- 
constitutional. The  A.  F.  of  L.  urged  the 
frovemment  to  immediately  cauvd  an  order 
to  be  issued,  having  for  its  purpose  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  of  all  articles  or 
commodities  manufactured  or  produced  by 
child  labor,  or  into  which  child  labor  has 
entered,  along  similar  lines  as  were  con- 
tained  in  the  law  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
further  authorized  that  bills  be  prepardd 
and  presented  to  Congress  firmly  establish- 
ing for  all  time  the  true  concept  of  our 
people  to  the  constitutional  right  to  fully 
safeguard  the  children  of  our  nation.  The 
first  shock  to  the  public  (caused  by  the 
decision)  within  and  iwithout  the  labor  move- 
ment, is  caused  by  the  direct  blow  against 
the  conservation  of  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  tomorrow,  and  the  first  effort  must 
be  toward  limiting  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  decision  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
pending  new  legislation.  But  we  hope  that 
an  additional  result  will  be  the  placing  of 
effective  restrictions  on  the  power  of  five 
men  to  nullify  the  legislative  enactments  of 
the  duly  constituted  representatives  of  over 
100.000,000  free  people;  this  convention  in- 
structs the  Executive  Council  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  such  restriction. 

Ohnd  Labor  in  D.  of  0. — (1908.  p.  25) 
Law  enacted  forbidding  children  under  14 
working  for  wages  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  age  limit  was  increased  to  14 
from  12  after  urgent  requests  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L. 

Ohildren's  Bands — (1908,  p.  166)  The 
custom  of  organizing  bands  of  musicians  of 
childien  0  to  14  years  old  living  in  eleemo- 
synary institutions  to  compete  with  profes- 
sional    musicians     declared     «     most     unfair 


form  of  child  labor.  Juvenile  bands  elionld 
not  be  exploited  but  conftn»d  to  the  institu- 
tions for  purely  educational  pnrpoaes. 

Ohineie  Employing  White  CMxIa — (1918,  p. 
870)  Evils  arising  from  the  employment  of 
females  in  establishments  owned  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese  constitute,  both  morally  and 
economically,  a  serious  menace  to  aociety 
and  should  be  abolished  bv  law.  (1914, 
364)  Indorsed  bill  to  prohibit  females  work- 
ing for  Asiatics  under  any  oireumstanees. 

Chinese  Exclusion — (1881.  p.  4)  The  first 
convention  declared  80  years^  escperience  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  Chinese  had  proved 
their  competition  with  white  labor  was   the 

freatest  evil  with  which  a  country  could 
e  afflicted;  that  publicity  as  to  Its  true 
character  be  disTOminated  throughout  the 
countx7  and  Congress  urged  to  enact  an 
exclusion  act. 

(1882,  p.  9)  Legislative  Committee  re- 
ported monster  demonstrations  evtry where 
against  Chinese  immigration.  Bill  pas&ed 
by  Congress  was  not  satisfactory  and  had 
been  made  inoperative  on  the  eoast  by  de- 
cisions of  a  government  official  and  judgen 
of  California,  (p.  17)  Legislative  Commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  obtain  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  act. 

(1885,  p.  17)  Convention  refused  to  in- 
dorse the  use  of  force  in  wattling  the  Chinese 
ouestion  but  demanded  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion   act. 

(1886,  p.  17)  Demanded  enactment  of 
laws  by  Congiess  to  prevent  the  courts  be- 
ing used  as  ba<;k  doors  to  admit  such  immi- 
gration. Efforts  of  the  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  had  been  nullified  by  court 
decisions. 

(1887,  p.  80)  Insisted  on  a  more  stringent 
law  and  in  1888  (p.  10)  Congress  prohib- 
ited the  landing  of  Chinese  anywMn*  ir. 
the  U.  S. 

(1889,  p.  15)  President  reported  law  flag- 
rantly violated  while  all  which  protect  tlie 
interests,  notably  the  tariff,  are  strictly  en- 
forced; that  decisions  of  courts  were  pecu- 
liar and  the  infiuence  of  the  Chinese  j?$x 
Companies  could  only  be  apprsciated  by 
those  who  have  lived  m  San  Francisoo. 

(1892,  p.  89)  Indorsed  stand  of  Paeifie 
Coast  unions  to  piece  Japanese  in  tame 
status  as  Chinese.  AUo  asked  Treasury  De- 
partment to  permit  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  be  present  when  return 
certificates  were  issued  Chinese. 

(1898.  p.  18)  Influenced  by  tiro  Chinese 
Six  Companies,  Chinamen  defied  the  regis- 
tration act  and  government  ofllcials  did  not 
deport  them  as  required  by  law.  This  gave 
them  the  idea  the  law  was  not  to  be  en- 
forced. 

(^1894,  p.  12)  The  Secietary  of  State  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  the  representative 
of  the  Chinese  government  in  refefence  to 
Chinese  immigration.  The  executive  council 
after  due  consideration  of  the  matter*  and 
after  obtaining  the  best  legal  advice,  con- 
cluded that  the  treaty  was  a  departure  from 
the  policy  of  our  government  and  inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  labor  to  have  the  matter 
of  Chinese  immigration  subject  to  treaty 
stipulation  with  a  foreign  government.  It 
had  taken  years  of  agitation  and  education 
to  recover  the  right  by  which  our  people 
could  legislate  upon  this  subject,  exclusively 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  interests. 
without  intervention  or  question  from,  the 
Chinese  government.  There  is  no  antipathy 
on   the   part  of  American   workmen   to  Obi- 
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nese  bee  .ue  of  their  nationalitj,  but  a 
peopia  which  has  allowed  ciTilisation  to  pafti 
them  by  ontouehed  and  aninHneneed.  a  peo- 
ple Tho  allow  themselTea  to  be  barbarouiily 
tTramized  oTer  in  their  own  country,  and 
who  menace  thu  progress,  the  economic  and 
social  standing  of  the  workers  of  other 
countries,  cannot  be  fraternized  with.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  servile  of  all  countries, 
our  own  included.  In  view  of  these  facts 
a  detftrmined  protest  was  made  against  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  altnough  we 
failed  to  secure  its  rejection  our  action  re- 
sulted m  its  postponement  for  several 
months. 

(1930,  pp.  27-142)  Authorised  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  urge  re-enactment  of  Chi- 
nese sxclusion  law,  which  vonld  tenuinate 
Mav  5,  1902. 

(1901,  p.  21)  Convention  instructed  e^x- 
«cutiv«  Council  to  concentrate  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  upon  a  supreme 
effort  to  secure  legislation  excluding  the 
Chinese. 

(1902.  pp.  20  145-228)  Declared  danger 
from  Chinese  greatex  than  ever  and  re- 
affirmed demand  for  necessary  legislation. 
Also  ordered  investigation  of  the  dani^er 
from  Chinese  competition  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

(1908,  pp  20-163-204)  Through  A.  ?.  of 
L.  efforts  a  Chinese  exclusion  law  had  bevn 
enacted,  but  although  a  proclamation  had 
been  isaued  prohibiting  them  from  emigrat- 
ing to  the  American  posaeaalons  attempts 
had  been  made  to  have  it  appear  th«y  were 
necessary  to  the  industries  there.  The  Mon- 
golian question  had  alao  arisen.  Condemned 
employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the 
laundry  department  of  the  Navy.  Urged 
legislation  against  limited  immigration  of 
Japanese  and  Coreans  to  our  insular  pos- 
sessions as  suggested  by  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.,  as  it  would  be  a  "system  of 
peonage  or  compulsory  labor  against  which 
we  most  emphatically  protest  regardless  of 
whether  the  laborer  be  black,  white  or 
yellow." 

(1904,  pp.  29-170)  April  17.  1904. 
through  the  influence  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Congress  by  an  amendment  to  the  general 
deflciency  bill  re-enacted  law  of  1902  and 
extended  it  to  the  island  territory  of  the 
n.  8.  Immigration  from  the  latter  to  the 
U.  S.  or  from  one  island  to  another  slfio 
was  prohibited.  (p.  30)  China  denounced 
treaty  which  brought  to  light  negotiations 
for  a  new  understanding  tnat  would  deal 
"morv^  liberally"  with  C!.iL''se  imrrigrfttion. 
winch  "is  not  alone  a  danger  to  the  work- 
ing people  but  a  menace  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country." 

(1905,  p.  29)  Warning  was  given  th.it 
an  ritack  or.  the  cxrluRion  law  was  screened 
behind  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii,  placing 
them  in  the  position  of  ssking  for  a  modi- 
riration  of  the  law  to  permit  Chinese  imnii- 
(^ration  to  that  island.  \\  e  wake  no  pre- 
tenre  that  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  can  he 
ilefended  upon  a  high  ideal,  ethical  ground, 
bnt  we  insist  that  it  is  our  essential  duty 
to  maintain  and  preserve  our  physical  con- 
dition and  standard  of  li^a  and  civilizatior. 
and  thus  to  assure  us  the  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  onr  intellectual  and  morri 
character.  Self-preservation  has  alwayi 
been  regarded  as  the  first  law  of  mature 
It  is  a  principle  and  a  ntcessity  from  whir'i 
we  ought  not  and  must  not  depart,  (p.  117) 
All  unions  were  ordered  nutiued  that  a   rep- 


resentative of  the  National  Peace  Associa- 
tion had  collected  money  from  Chinamen  on 
aasurance  labor  would  cease  its  opposition 
to  Chinese  cheap  labor,  (p.  189)  We  all 
want  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  of 
trade  with  Chinfk,  but  it  ought  not  and 
must  not  be  either  secured  or  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  protection  and  safety  of 
American  life  and  American  standard  of 
civilisation.  Not  only  should  Chinese  im- 
migration be  prohibited  to  our  island  pos- 
sessions but  Japanese  and  Coreans  should 
be  included.  Called  on  President  of  U.  8. 
to  instruct  Department  of  Labor  to  stop  the 
violation  of  law  by  the  employment  oi  Chi- 
nese sailors,  as  an  American  ship  is  Ameri- 
can soil,  unless  all  Oriental  immigration 
is  checked  the  American  people  must  sur- 
render their  right  to  occupancy  and  use  of 
American  soil  in  many  important  sections 
of  the  country. 

(1906,  p.  28)  President  of  U.  S.  had 
recommended  to  Congress  to  place  Chinese 
students,  doctors,  manufacturers,  professors, 
preachers  and  the  like  in  the  excepted  elass, 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  specify 
all  Chinese  shall  be  admitted  and  those 
who  may  not  come.  The  latter  axe  the 
Chinese  coolies,  (p.  179)  Convention  in- 
structed Executive  Council  to  oppose  immi- 
Sation  from  China,  Japan,  Oorea  and  Brit- 
i  India. 

(1908,  p.  178)  Reaffirmed  aetion  against 
all  Asiatic  races.  (1909,  pp.  816-828;  1911, 
pp.  306-855)   Beafflrmed. 

(1912,  pp.  89-844)  Senate  bill  No.  8175 
was  intended  to  be  a  codification  of  laws 
regulating  immigration  and  Chinese  exclu- 
sion. Section  89  repealed  all  laws  relating 
to  the  exclusion  of  (Jhinese  except  such  pro- 
visions as  may  relate  to  the  naturalisation 
of  aliens,  and  section  3  provided  that  among 
the  exclusions  should  be  "persons  who  are 
not  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 
by  naturalization,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  by  treaties,  conventions  or  by  agree- 
ments as  to  passports."  etc.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  obtained  this  statement  of  facts> 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  treatUs  if  i* 
bx*rame  a  law:  "The  Txeaties  provide  for 
thi>  free  nc: 'mission  of  Chinese  in  ih3  absence 
of  certain  specific  findings  of  fact  by  the 
(Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pro- 
posed (in  the  Immigration  codification  Dill. 
S.  3175)  that  the  Congress  shall  repeal  the 
laws  containing  such  findings.  Immediately 
upon  this  action  being  taken^  we  will  revert 
to  the  condition  which  existed  immediately 
consequent  upon  the  signing  of  the  Burlin- 
game  Treaty  of  1868.  The  modification  pro- 
posed to  that  Treaty  by  the  Treaty  of  1880, 
and  itself  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  not  being 
invokable  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  art,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
because  of  the  revocation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  its  former 
action.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irre- 
sistible that  if  the  pending  hill  becomes 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  the  right  of 
Chim^se  to  cumc  to  this  country  will  be  abso- 
lutely unrestricted."  Unions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  oo-oporated  with  the  executive  Coun- 
cil and  this  amendment  to  section  8  was 
Kiibmitted  and  adopted:  "Chinese  persons  or 
persons  of  Chinese  descent,  whether  subjects 
of  China  or  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other 
connlry  foreign  to  tlie  United  States,  per- 
sons who  are  not  eligible  to  become  citizens 
of   the   United    States   by    naturalisation   un- 
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leM  otherwise  proyided  for  by  existing  sirrw- 
ments  as  to  passports,  or  by  treaties,  con- 
Tentions,  or  agreements  that  may  hereafter 
Im  entered  into."     The  bill  passed. 

(1914,  p.  469)  Trade  unionists  and  their 
friends  were  urged  to  patronise  union  res- 
taurants and  laundries. 

(1915,  p.  109)  Owing  to  the  government's 
objectiona  to  any  change  in  the  Asiatic  im- 
migration regulations  wcause  of  fears  of 
interference  with  Japanese  treaty  rights  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  any  progress 
in  that  direction. 


OUiiMM  Zmmlgration  Dnring  War — (1917. 
p.  461)  Reports  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  secure  legislation  to  permit  the 
Importation  of  Ohineva  coolies  during  the 
war  were  ordered  investigated;  that  in  the 
event  such  legislation  is  proposed  in  Con- 
gress the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  hold  to  the  strict- 
est account  thova  responsible  for  so  traitor- 
ous an  assault  on  its  interests  in  this  most 
critical  hour  of  our  public  life. 

Ohnrch  and  lAbor — (1905,  p.  178)  Rec- 
ommended all  affiliated  state  and  central 
bodies  exchange  fraternal  delegates  with  the 
various  state  and  city  municipal  ministerial 
associations  to  insure  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor  movement  of 
America.  (p.  232)  Indorsed  new  and  sig- 
niflesnt  movement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  establishing  a  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor.  (1906,  p.  88)  Frater- 
nal delegate  from  that  organization  seat<ed 
■without  vote.  (1909.  p.  252)  Urged  unions 
to  aid  in  securing  large  audiences  for  the 
churches  on  Labor  Sunday.  (1913,  p.  257) 
Seattle  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  Ministers  transmitted  resolu- 
tions it  adopted  "recognising  in  organized 
labor  a  great  ally  of  the  church  in  lifting 
the  standards  of  living,  assimilating  the 
alien  and  especially  in  securing  world 
peace." 

Olgan,  Rerenne  on — (1887.  p.  31)  Con- 
demned agitation  to  abolish  internal  reve- 
nue tax  on  cigars  as  the  system  had  the  ef- 
fect of  booming  the  industry. 

Olrcla  Check  System — (1896.  p.  61)  Con- 
demnad  circle  check  system.  Employers  of 
union  labor  had  been  duped  into  paying 
tribute  for  patronage  which  they  would  have 
and  were  entitled  to  receive;  while  on  th» 
other  hand  unfair  concerns  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  what  they  imagined  an  in- 
dorsement of  their  nonunion  product.  This 
brought  good   name  of  labor  into  disrepute. 

Oitlsens'  Alliances — (1904,  p.  169)  Asso- 
ciations of  employers  in  the  last  year  or 
two  had  been  organized  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  opposing  trades  unions.  Their 
spokesman  announced  the  principles  of  the 
alliances  were:  "Open  shop,  no  sympathetic 
strikes,  no  limitation  of  output  or  restric- 
tion of  apprentices  and  enforcement  of  law." 
We  claim  that  as  workmen  we  have  the 
absolute  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  or  with 
any  employer  or  laborer  antafconistic  to  our 
interests.  We  insist  on  the  union  shop,  be- 
cause in  any  serious  disagreement  with  our 
employers  the  most  effective  weapon  we  haw 
is  to  withdraw  our  labor  until  the  contro- 
versy is  adjusted.  The  nonunion  shop  per- 
mits the  employer  to  destroy  existing  con- 
ditions and  reduce  wages  at  will.  (1906. 
p.     170)     Instructed    Executive    Council    to 


place  organisers  on  special  duty  in  loeali- 
ties  where  citiiens'  ailianoea  are  oppoaing 
unions.  (1907,  p.  287)  As  aflUiated  oriani- 
zations  had  suffered  setbacks  by  Emplojars* 
Associations  and  Oitisens'  Allianeea,  vra  rec- 
ommend that  no  employer  of  labor  ahall  be 
allowed  a  seat  in  a  central,  state  or  na- 
tional body. 

CitlMnshlp — (1917,  p.  858)  Instrvetod 
Executive  Oounell  %o  prepare  a  meaaure  to 
govern  naturalization  of  aliens  bafora  join- 
ing unions.  (1918,  p.  99)  It  reeommended: 
That  as  true  democracy  requires  all  should 
bear  equal  responsibilities  in  tlw  defenae  of 
our  respective  countries  loeal  unions  ahould 
conaider  incorporating  in  their  constitutions 
this  proviso:  "That  men  coming  from 
abroad  to  the  United  States  and  to  Can- 
ada, or  sre  bom  hena  of  foreign  parei^ta,  snd 
before  they  make  application  for  member- 
ship, or  are  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
respective  orgs nisat  ions,  they  shall  either 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Can- 
ada, or  sliall  hsve  oC^ciMlv  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  declared  their  intentions 
of  becoming  citizui'S." 

Cttis«nstalp,  RlghU  of— (1911,  p.  216)  In- 
dorvad  bills  guaranteeing  government  em- 
ployes freedom  of  petition  and  speech  and 
the  right  to  organize.  Two  presidents  had 
issued  executive  "gag  law"  orders  for- 
bidding such  employ^as  to  petition  Congress 
or  any  of  its  committees  without  flrat  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments.     Penalty,  summary  discharge. 

(1912,  pp.  42-845)  On  January  25,  1906, 
an  order  was  issued  by  President  Roonevelt 
forbidding  Oovemment  emplojyes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  individually  or  through  aasocia 
tions,  to  solicit  an  increase  of  pay,  or  to 
influence  or  attempt  to  influenoa  in  their 
own  interests  or  through  legislation  bofore 
Congress  or  its  committees,  or  in  any  way 
save  through  the  heads  of  departnvanta,  on 
penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  Oovemment 
service.  This  order  arbitrarily  deprived  the 
employes  in  th»  Government  service  of  the 
rignt  of  citizenship  guaranteed  to  them  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  departmental 
Oovemment  employes  were  gagged  and  their 
hands  tied,  without  any  means  of  redress. 
The  onlv  channel  throuffh  which  they  could 
appeal  for  a  remedy  of  any  grievance  waa 
through  their  immediate  superior  otteers, 
who  usually  were  the  source  and  cause  of 
such  grievance.  On  November  26,  1910, 
President  Taft  issued  a  supplementary  or- 
der extending  and  making  mora  rigoroua 
the  order  of  January  25,  1906.  This  sup- 
plementary order  provided  that  no  bureau, 
office,  division  chief,  or  subordinate  in  any 
department  of  the  Government,  and  no  ofB- 
cer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps 
stationed  in  Washington,  shall  apply  to 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to 
any  member  of  Congress  for  legislation  or 
for  coner<3B8ionAl  action  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  As  a  citlsen,  the 
President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  immediately 
enterad  protest  when  the  executive  order  of 
1906  was  issued,  and  emphasised  that  pro- 
test upon  the  issuance  of  the  supplementary 
executive  order  of  1910.  The  convwition 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  1906  took  action  de- 
nouncing and  attacking  the  order,  and  de- 
manding either  a  change  of  the  ezeentivv 
order    or   legislation    at    the    hands   of   Oon- 
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creM  rtitoring  to  Ooyemment  employes  their 
riirhtt  of  eitiwanthip.  In  coneequenee  of  the 
ezecatire  orders  forbiddinf  employes  of  the 
Post-Offloe  Department  to  seek  redress  of 
ffrieyances  throufh  dirdet  appesl  to  Con- 
gress, a  large  number  of  the  railway  postal 
clerks  organized  and  afflliated  with  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  This  effort  was  made  in  order  to 
enlist  the  sasistance  of  th»  A.  F.  of  L.  in 
an  effort  to  seenre  remedial  legislation.  A 
number  of  these  organisations  were  char- 
tered by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  Post- 
Ofllce  Department  undertook  to  destroy 
them.  Men  employed  in  the  senriee  were 
rietimised  and  compelled  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment. Realising  th«  helplessness  of  the 
railway  postal  clerks,  and  aesiring  to  ren- 
der them  all  the  assistance  possible,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  secured  the  introduction  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  bills  which,  if 
adopted,  would  nullify  the  obnoxious  execu- 
tire  oraers  to  which  reference  is  here  made 
and  restore  to  all  employes  ef  the  Govern- 
ment their  rights  as  American  citizens. 
'N^'hile  these  bills  did  not  reach  considera- 
tion by  either  House,  yet  by  an  nraendmvrnt 
to  the  Po8t-0ffice  Appropriation  bill,  which 
U  now  a  law,  the  right  of  petition,  a  right 
guaranteed  to  all  eitisens,  was  restored  to 
all  porfeons  employed  in  the  civil  service 
of  tne  C7.  8.  Representatives  of  organised 
men  in  the  classmed  civil  service  and  in 
other  departments  of  tb»  Government,  may 
n.^w  seek  legislative  relief  from  onerous  con- 
ditions for  these  employes.  The  e(^act  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Post-OfBce  Appro- 
priation bill  will  be  far-reaching  and  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Post-OfBcu 
Department  assuming  thst  men  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government  who  organise  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests,  have  no 
right  to  join  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

(1914,  p.  466)  Executive  Council  directed 
to  secure  further  legislation  to  meet  this 
situation.  We  most  emphaticaMy  protest 
against  any  civil  service  rules  and  legula- 
tions  which  aim  to  mussle  tlM  workers  em- 
ployed by  onr  Government  and  toiftlly  pre- 
vent them  from  any  participation  in  the 
political   activities  of  wage  earners. 

OitlMns  Onlj  on  Gtortrnmaxit  Woxk — 
(1891,  p.  88)  Called  on  state  legislatures 
to  enact  laws  providing  that  only  citisonn 
should  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  that  tfaey  be  members  of 
trade  onions  as  far  as  possible. 

OiTlc  Fedentloii~(1907.  p.  340  >  Resolu- 
tions declaring  A.  F.  of  L.  had  no  confidence 
in  National  Civic  Federation  defeated. 
(1911,  p.  217)  Charges  made  against  the 
National  Civic  IVaderation  were  repudiated 
as  misstatements  of  facts  and  resolutions 
based  on  the  false  premises  were  defeated. 

Ctrl!  8«niee— (1892,  p.  46)  Favored  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  civil  service  re- 
form. 

(1903.  p.  27)  Protests  had  been  made  to 
tho  President  of  the  United  States  that  foreign 
map  engravers  under  an  order  Issued  by  him 
were  permlttod  to  take  examinations  for 
positions  paying  a  smp.ller  ratw  than  set  by 
the  union  and  he  revoked  the  obnoxious 
rule.  (p.  201)  Indorsed  civil  service  laws 
because  they  took  the  place  of  the  "spoils 
system"  and  assured  an  employe  protection 
from  discharge  for  any  reason  except  ability 
to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily. 


(1909,  p.  218)  Complaints  were  made  by 
employea  in  different  branehes  of  the  elassi- 
fled  vnrvice  of  the  United  States  that  by 
arbitrarr  executive  mlings  they  had  been 
deprived  of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 
Convention  suggested  this  be  added  to  aao- 
tion  1768  of  the  law:  ''Provided,  That  per- 
sons in  the  classified  service  shall  not  be 
restricted  in  their  freedom  of  speech  or 
press  or  in  the  right  to  present  their  griev- 
ances to  Congress,  and  no  person  shall  be 
removed  or  otherwise  punished  except  after 
written  notice  of  the  reason  therefor  and 
opportunity  for  defense.*' 

(1910,  p.  124)  Executive  orders  issned 
were  more  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  than  in  any  other.  Em- 
ployes dare  not  post  bulletins,  circulate  In- 
formation, make  complaints  to  or  petition 
Congress  for  relief  from  injustice  or  to  se- 
cure improved  conditions;  they  cannot  iden- 
tify themselves  with  city  central  bodies  or 
in  any  way  express  disapproval  of  onerous 
conditions  under  which  they  are  employed 
without  risking  discharge.  Silence  u  im- 
posed upon  them  and  implicit  obedience  is 
rigidly  enforced.  (p.  258)  We  protest 
against  executive  orders  depriving  federal 
civil  wrvice  employes  of  their  constitutional 
right  as  eitisens  to  petition  Congress  for 
a  redress  of  grievances  and  the  right  of 
free  speech.  Executive  orders  now  in  effect 
and  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
federal  civil  service  forbids  and  prohibits 
all  federal  civil  service  employes  (250,000  In 
number)  from  in  any  way  attempting  to 
influence  legislation,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  behalf  of  better  working  conditions,  and 
which  orders  prohibit  even  the  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress  in  behalf  of  such  legislation 
and  restricts  freedom  of  speech  in  that  a 
civil  service  employe  is  forbidden  to  re- 
spond to  requests  for  Information  desired 
by  a  member  of  either  house  of  Congress 
or  a  committee  of  Congress,  unless  flrst 
granted  permission  to  do  so  by  departmen- 
tal heads.  Officials  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment have  removed  employes  because  of 
alleged  violation  of  such  orders,  and  in  one 
particular  instance  did  summarily  dismiss 
from  the  service  a  member  of  the  Postoifice 
Clerks'  Union  on  the  charge  that  he  at- 
tempted to  influence  legislation  in  the  In- 
terest of  better  working  conditions  Indi- 
rectly through  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
this  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  because  of  his  action 
in  introducing  a  resolution  in  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  de- 
nounces as  un-American  and  despotic  execu- 
tive orders  and  rules  that  prohibit  or  re- 
strict federal  employes  from  exercising  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  inalienable  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  and  the  right  to 
petition  Congress. 

(1911,  pp.  62-288)  We  emphatically 
protest  against  orders  prohibiting  civil  serv- 
ice employes  petitioning  Congresa  or  any 
committee  or  member  thereof  for  ledress 
of  grievances.  When  a  person  enters  the 
civil  service  he  does  not  thereby  resign  his 
rights  ss  a  citlsen.  If  the  conditions  under 
which  he  labors  are  not  satisfactory  he  has 
the  same  right  to  quit,  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively, ss  If  he  had  been  employed  by  a 
private  individual.  That  such  a  stoppage  of 
work  would  be  more  far-reaching  than  a 
strike  of  employes  of  a  private  concern  must 
be     apparent,     and      that     In      itself     gives 
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greater  reason  why  the  conditions  shoald  be 
made  such  that  disputes  of  that  character 
would  not  arise.  The  right  of  such  serv- 
ants to  strike  must  not  be  denied,  but  all 
just  grounds  for  striking  should  be  removed. 
Every  effort  to  secure  legislation  on  the 
subject  had  failed,  (p.  808)  Indorsed  bill 
restoring  to  federal  civil  service  employes 
their  inherent  rights  as  eitisens  to  petition 
Congress  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  to  a 
hearing  before  removal  and  the  right  to 
organise. 

(1912,  pp.  48-845)  By  an  amendment  to 
the  Postoffice  appropriation  bill,  now  a  law, 
the  right  of  petition,  a  right  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens,  was  restored.  The  effect  of  the 
law  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  assuming  that  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  who  organise  to 
protect  their  interests  have  no  right  to  join 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1014,  pp.  465-466)  Executive  Gouncil  in- 
structed to  secure  further  legislation  to 
meet  these  situations:  Members  of  unions 
in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  had  been 
called  to  trial  by  the  Faderal  Oivil  Service 
Commission  on  charges  of  alleged  political 
activity,  consisting  of  making  speeches  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  amendments 
to  the  state  constitution  and  playing  a  cor- 
net at  meetings  w4iere  such  labor  measures 
were  furthered.  Rule  No.  1  of  the  Oivil 
Service  Rules  and  Regulations  deprives  the 
civil  service  employes  of  becoming  candi- 
dates for  office,  engaging  in  any  political 
movement,  from  distributing  literature  hav- 
ing a  political  purpose,  addressing  meetings, 
contributing  articles  for  the  press  on  politi- 
cal questions;  officials  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment threatened  to  discharge  railway  mail 
clerks  if  they  petitioned  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  stop-watch  or  time-measuring  de- 
vice in   the  government  service. 

(1915,  pp.  97-292)  It  appears  that  in 
many  of  the  positions,  outside  of  the  most 
menial  or  necessarily  mechanical,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  made  the  field  of 
employment  in  the  government  service  a 
practically  closd  shop  for  college  graduates. 
This  practice  is  being  steadily  extended,  and 
while  we  would  not  show  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  discredit  or  reflect  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  education,  yet  we  be- 
lieve the  time  is  here  when  we  should 
protent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
against  academic  degrees  being  the  only 
standard  as  against  the  valuable  practical 
experienre  which  mnny  men  and  women  have 
gained  in  industrial  activities  without  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education.  To  con- 
tinue to  ignore  applicants  with  Ruch  valu- 
able, practical  knowledge  and  virtually  to 
blacklist  them  from  government  employ,  con- 
stitutvR  a  serious  impediment  to  the  best 
interestn  of  the  people  because  the  actual 
efficiency  and  the  valuable  servicos  of  many 
men  and  women  whom  it  would  ho  a  distinct 
advantago  to  employ  in  government  service, 
hut  who  are  now  barred  from  employment, 
under  the  present  regulations  and  theoretical 
vagarips  which  impress  the  present  selectors 
of  government  employes,  consequently  th«» 
government  is  deprived  of  the  services  of 
some  of  the  best  workers  and  most  valuable 
citizens  our  country  possesses.  However, 
the  worst  feature  now  prevnilinir  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  constant  inclination  to  d';>* 
prive  civil  service  employes  of  ev^ry  attri- 
bute of  freedom  and  incorporate  a  system  of 


dependency,     sabservieney    and     ■yeophaney 
that    is    repugnant    to    Axnerieans    who    are 
prone   to   boast  that   this   is    '*the   home   of 
the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free."      We 
regrat  to  state  that  we  find  in  many  of  the 
departments    (particularly   the   Post-offieo)    a 
disposition  to  ignore  and  at  timea  to  resent 
the  spirit  and  fetter  of  the  new  law  wo  so- 
cuied  m  behalf  of  greater  freedom  for  fed- 
eral employes  in  August,   1912.     It  appears 
that    government    officials,    especially    those 
occupying  powerful  but  in  reaUtr  only  see- 
ondary    positions,    became    inoculated    with 
arrogance  by  the  extended  authority  granted 
to  them  under  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  "sac'* 
orders,  plainly  evidenced  by  their  arbitrarr 
acts   and   their  harsh   treatment  of  subordi- 
nate employes  for  slight  offenses  or  infrac- 
tions   of   the   departmental   iron-bound  rnlea 
for    infenprs.      (p.    810)    The   A.    F.   of    L. 
registers    its    unrelenting   opposition    to    any 
sehexne  or  system   which   denies   freedom   of 
speech,  to    any   elsss   of  eitisens   or   to    any 
man;    that  forbidding  the  civil   service   em- 
ployes  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  par- 
Hcipating  in  poUtics  or  holding  office  in  the 
Vallejo  Trades  and  Labor  Council    (contend- 
ing it  is   a  political  organisation)    is  a  fur- 
ther invasion   by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, a  non-legislative  and  non-iudicial  body 
?»f*^^lT*   P<>"n«"    i«   instructed  to   frame   a 
bill  with  the  purpose  of  curing  the  evil   of 
preventing  any  person  or  persons   from   en- 
joying full  freedom  of  speech. 

(1916,  pp.  105-265)  Recommended  con- 
tinuance of  efforts  in  behalf  of  civil  service 
employes  until  every  right  und«r  the  bill 
of  rights  is  accorded  them.  (p.  852)  Fa- 
vored enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  employes  of  the 
United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  with 
authority  to  direct  the  correction  of  anv 
abuses  of  official  injustice  'toward  any  of 
said  employes. 

(1917,  pp.  264-416)  Asked  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  urgency  deflcieney  law,  which 
provides  no  employe  shall  be  transferred 
from  one  department  to  another  at  increased 
compensation  if  he  has  been  employed  lees 
than  s  year  nor  shall  he  be  granted  in- 
creased compensation  within  a  year  follow- 
ing transfer. 

(1918.  p.  239)  Favored  transfer  of  in 
ternal  revenue  employes  affected  by  closing 
of  distilleries  to  other  positions  in  ths  in- 
ternal revenue  or  government  service  in 
pivference  to  new  appointees.  Favored  en- 
actment of  law  placing  internal  revenue 
employes  under  civil  service  instead  of  be- 
ing subject  to  discharge  at  the  pleasure  of 
collectors. 

Class  Distinction — (1901,  p.  205)  Refused 
to  elect  a  seventh  vice  pivsident  whose 
duties  should  be  confined  to  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  directly  affiliated  unions. 

n904.  p.  234)  Refused  to  amend  consti- 
tution providing  for  at  lesst  one  member 
of  Executive  Council  from  Washington,  Ore- 
gon or  California. 

(1911.  p.  186)  Proposal  to  elect  repre- 
sentative of  some  federal  labor  union  as  a 
vice  president  was  rejected,  the  conTsntion 
not  deeming  it  advisable  to  make  class  dis- 
tinctions when  electing  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Clayton  .Act — (1914.  pp.  68-861)  The 
irreatest  legislative  victory  secured  by  La- 
bor  during  the  year  was   the  snaetmsBt  of 
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the  labor  vaetiong  of  the  Olmyton  AntitruBt 
Act,    aocuiof    to    the    workers    of    America 
those    fondamental    principlea    of    Indnstrial 
liberty    whieh    were    amonf    the    chief    fea- 
tures   of   the    Bill    of    Qri^Tances    and    were 
the  objeetiyes  of   the  poltical   policy  which 
the   American   Federation   of   Labor   inaugu- 
rated in  1906.     From  the  time  trust  legisla- 
tion was  first  discussed  thera  was  a  purpose 
on    the    part    of    the    enemies    of    Labor    to 
bring    organisations    of    workers    under    the 
proYisions  of   such   legislation.      The   repre- 
sentatives   of    organiTCd     labor    were    con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  that  purpose.     The  Sherman  anti- 
trust  law  was    never   intended   to   apply    to 
organisations  of  human  workers   banded  to- 
gether   for    mutual    protection    and    better- 
ment.     That    law    was    intended    to    protect 
human   beings   from   the   power   and   the   ra- 
tacity    of    soulless    corporations    and    trusts. 
)ut  courts   by   interpretation   perverted   that 
aw,    intended   to    apply   to   tfa«   products    of 
abor — ^perverted   it   to   apply  to   the  human 
abor  power  of  the  workers  themselves.    By 
these  perversions  of  the  law  the  courts    placed 
in  the  same  legal  category  the  steel  worlrer 
and  the  steel  rail  he  produces;  the  engineer 
and  the  throttKa  he  pulls;  the  carpenter  and 
the  saw  he  uses;   the  printer  and  the  tvpe 
he    sets.      The    judicial    perversions    of    jus- 
tire    ignore    the    fact    that    labor    pow^r    in 
inseparable   from   the   body   and   personality 
of  the  worker — ^that  it  is  part  of  his   very 
being.    Labor  in  the  speech  of  commerce  and 
economic  theory  would  not  infrequently  im- 
ply   an    inanimate    something    to    be   bought 
and  sold  exactly  as   an    artieie  of  trade  or 
commerce.     Labor  is  the  great,  creative,  pro- 
ductive   force   of   the   univerM.      It    is    that 
which    gives    dignity,    nobility,    and    purpose 
to  human  life.     The  workers   through  their 
organisation  have  been  urging  this  principle 
as    the   reason    why    trust   laws    should    not 
apply  to  tfamn.     Upon  innumerable  occasions 
in    writing,    in    publications    and    in    public 
statements   has   this   principle   been    pressed 
home  upon  the  minds  and  the  consciences  of 
the  citisens  of  our  land.     Tt  has  been  urg«d 
in  the  form  of  demands  for  legislation  upon 
the  political   representatives  whom   the   peo- 
ple  had    placed    in    oflIe«s    of   responsibility. 
For  twenty-four  years  thia  campaign  of  edu- 
cation   and    agitation    has   been   in   progress. 
Now   the   Insults   of  that    campaign    are   ap- 
parent in  the  views  of  all  manner  of  public 
representatives — ^judicial,   executive,   and  leg- 
islative.    Those  views  are  manifest  in  public 
speech    and    official    action.      There    can    be 
nothing   more    gratifying    than    this    common 
and   implicit   acceptance   of  the   fundamental 
principle    for   which   Labor   of    America    has 
contended  these  many  years.     It  has  become 
a  part  of  the  thought  and  the  action  of  our 
nation.     Tts  acceptance  and  incorporation  in 
the   law  of  the  land   has  been    gradual.      In 
reports    to    former    conventions    its    progress 
has  been  recorded  as  shown  by  the  affirma- 
tion of  this  principle  in  amendments  to  the 
trust  sections  of  Sundry  Civil   bills,   provid- 
ing that  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  en- 
forcement   of    the    trust    law   should    not    he 
used   in  the  prosecution   of  a   worker  or   an 
organisation    of    workers    for    entering    into 
any    combination    or    agreement    havinr    in 
view   the   increasing   of   wages,    the    shorten- 
ing of  hours,  or  bettering  the  conditions  of 
labor,  or  any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof 
not   in   Itself  unlawful.      These   amendments 


did  not  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  pro- 
tection to  which  they  were  entitled.  Full 
and  complete  justice  could  be  done  only  by 
removing  them  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  act  and  eatablishing  their  freedom 
by  legislation  of  a  constructive,  substantive 
character.  October  15,  1914,  Prasident  Wil- 
son approved  the  bill  and  the  pen  with 
which  he  signed  the  act  was  presented  to 
President  Oompers.  The  labor  provisions  of 
th«  bill  are  a  splendid  victory  for  organised 
labor.  A  few  days  after  signing  the  bill, 
President  Wilson  wrote  the  following  as  his 
intexpretation  and  understanding  of  them, 
which  indorses  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought: 

'^Incidentally,  justice  has  been  done  the 
laborer.  His  labor  is  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  merely  an  inanimate  object  of 
commerce  disconnected  from  the  fortunes  and 
happiness  of  a  living  human  being,  to  be 
dealt  with  ast  an  object  of  sale  and  barter. 
But  that,  great  as  it  Is.  is  hardly  more 
than  the  natural  and  inevitable  corollary  of 
a  law  whoTC  object  is  individual  freedom 
and  initiative  as  against  any  kind  of  pri- 
vate domination.".  The  labor  sections  of 
the  Clayton  bill,  as  finally  enacted,  are: 

Sec.  6.  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being 
is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 
Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
b«  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and 
operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horti- 
cultural organisations,  instituted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital 
stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or 
restrain  individual  members  of  such  organi- 
sations from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legiti- 
mate objects  thereof;  nor  shall  snch  organi- 
sations, or  the  members  thereof  be  construed 
to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiraciea  in 
restraint  of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  20.  That  no  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  judge  or  the  judges 
thereof,  in  any  case  between  an  employer 
and  employes,  or  between  employers  and 
employes,  or  between  employes,  on  between 
persons  employed  and  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment, involving,  or  growing  out  of,  a 
dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable injury  to  property,  or  to  a  prop- 
erty right  of  the  party  making  the  applica- 
tion, for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  prop- 
erty right  must  be  described  with  particu- 
larity in  the  application,  which  must  be  in 
writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant,  or 
by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons, 
whether  single  or  in  concert,  from  terminat- 
ing any  relation  of  employment,  or  from 
ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor,  or 
from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading 
others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from 
attending  at  any  place  where  any  such  per- 
son or  persons  may  lawfully  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communi- 
cating information,  or  from  peacefully  per- 
suading any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain 
from  working:  or  from  ceasing  to  patronise 
or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dispute,  or 
from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading 
others  bv  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to 
do:  or  from  paying  or  giving  to.  or  with- 
holding from,  any  person  engaged  in  such 
dispute,  any  strike  oenefits  or  other  moneys 
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or  thing!  of  ralue;  or  from  peaceably  assein- 
bling  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  for  lawful 
purposes;  or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing 
which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence 
of  such  dispute  by  any  party  thereto;  nor 
shall  any  of  th«  acts  specified  in  tlus  para- 
graph be  considered  or  held  to  be  violations 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  person  who  shall  will- 
fully disobey  any  lawful  writ,  process,  or- 
der, rule,  decree,  or  command  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  tfan  United  States  or  any 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  doing 
any  act  or  thing  therein,  or  thereby  for- 
bidden to  be  done  by  him,  if  the  act  or  thing 
so  donte  by  him  be  of  such  character  as  to 
constitute  also  a  criminal  offense  under  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
laws  of  any  state  in  which  the  act  was 
committed,  shall  be  proceeded  against  for 
his  said  contempt  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  22.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  any  district  court  or  judg« 
thereof,  or  to  any  judge  therein  sitting,  by 
the  return  of  a  proper  officer  on  lawful 
process,  or  upon  the  affidavit  of  some  cred- 
ible person,  or  by  information  fltod  by  any 
district  attorney,  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  any  person  has  been 
guilty  of  such  contempt  the  court  or  judge 
thereof,  or  any  judge  therein  sitting,  may 
issue  a  rule  requiring  the  said  person  so 
charged  to  show  cause  upon  a  day  certain 
why  he  should  not  be  punished  therefor, 
which  rule,  together  with  a  copy  of  th« 
affidavit  or  information,  shall  be  served  upon 
the  person  charged,  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  and  make 
return  to  the  order  at  the  time  fixed  thexein. 
If  upon  or  by  such  return,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  the  alleged  contempt  be  not 
sufficiently  purged,  a  trial  shall  be  directed 
at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  court; 
Provided  however,  That  if  the  accused,  being 
a  natural  person,  fail  or  refuse  to  make  re- 
turn to  the  rule  to  show  cause,  an  attach- 
ment may  issue  against  his  person  to  com- 
pel an  answer,  and  in  case  of  his  continued 
failure  or  refusal,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  be 
impracticable  to  dispose  of  the  matter  on  the 
return  day,  he  may  be  required  to  give  rea- 
sonable bail  for  his  attendance  at  the  trial 
and  his  submission  to  the  final  judgment  of 
the  court.  Where  the  accused  is  a  body 
corporate,  an  attachment  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  its  property  may  be  issued  upon 
like  refusal  or  failura  to  answer. 

In  all  cases  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  such  trial  may  be  by  the  court,  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury;  in 
which  latter  event  the  court  may  Impanel 
a  jury  from  the  jurors  then  In  attendance, 
or  the  court  or  the  judge  thereof  in  cham- 
bers may  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  i^^ 
to  be  selected  and  summoned,  as  provldea 
by  law,  to  attend  at  the  time  and  P»»ce  of 
trial,  at  which  time  a  jury  shall  be  selected 
and  impaneled  as  upon  t^trial  for  misde- 
meanor: and  such  trial  8»>«» /«".'„«"?;»» 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  practice  in  crimi- 
nal cases  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  upon 

'°If"the  accused  be  found  guilty,  judgment 
shall  be  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the 
punishment,  either  by  fin*  or  imprisonment, 
or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such 
toe  shin  be  paid  to  the  United  Statcy  or 
to  the  complainant,  or  other  party  Injured 
by    the    act    constituting    the    contempt,    or 


may,  where  more  than  one  i*  so  dunaged, 
be  divided,  or  apportioned  amon^  them  aa 
the  court  may  direct,  but  in  no  cmse  ahall 
the  toe  to  b^  paid  to  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed, in  case  the  accused  is  a  naturml  per- 
son,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  nor  shall  sueh  im- 
prisonment exceed  the  term  of  stx  months; 
Provided,  That  In  any  oasM  the  court  or  a 
judge  thereof  may,  for  good  cause  shown, 
by  affidavit  or  proof  taken  In  open  court 
or  before  such  judge  and  filed  wlta  the  pa- 
pers in  the  case,  dispenm  with  the  rule  to 
show  cause,  and  may  issue  an  attachment 
for  the  arrest  of  the  person  ehar:ged  with 
contempt;  In  which  event  such  person,  wiven 
arrested,  shall  be  brought  before  such  eourt 
or  a  judge  thereof  without  unneeeMarj  de- 
lay and  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  in  a  rea- 
sonable penalty  for  his  appearance  to  answer 
to  the  charge  or  for  trial  for  the  contempt; 
and  thereafter  the  proceedings  shall  V»  the 
same  as  provided  herein  in  ease  the  rule 
had  issued  in  the  first  instance. 

Sec.  28.  That  the  evidence  taken  upon 
the  trial  of  any  persons  so  accused  may  be 
preserved  bv  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any 
judgment  of  conviction  may  be  reviewed 
upon  writ  of  error  In  all  respects  as  now 
provided  by  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  may 
be  affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice 
msy  require.  Upon  the  granting  ox  such 
writ  of  error,  execution  of  judgment  shall 
be  stayed,  snd  the  accused.  If  thereby  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  shall  be  admitted 
to  ball  In  such  reasonable  sum  as  may  be 
required  by  the  court,  or  by  any  justice, 
or  any  judge  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  court  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbls. 

Sec.  24.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  relate  to  eontempts 
committed  In  the  presence  of  the  court,  or 
so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  nor  to  contempts  commit- 
ted  in  disobedience  of  any  lawful  writ,  proc- 
ess, order,  rule,  decrecL  or  command  entered 
in  any  siUt  or  action  brought  or  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
States,  but  the  same,  and  all  other  eases  of 
contempt  not  specifically  embraced  within 
section  21  of  this  act,  may  be  punished  In 
conformity  to  the  usages  at  law,  and  in 
equity  now  pxevaUlng. 

Sec.  25.  That  no  proceeding  for  contempt 
shall  be  Instituted  against  any  person  unless 
begun  within  one  yesr  from  the  date  of  the 
act  complained  of;  nor  shall  any  suoh  pro- 
ceeding be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution 
for  the  same  act  or  acts;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  in 
contempt  pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this   act.  _ 

Goal  Shortage — (1018.  p.  240)  SzeeutlT^ 
Oouncil  Instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  labor  movement  in  seetions 
where  there  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  eoal  to 
aid  them  In  securing  coal. 

Coercion  of  Doeiilmia — (1902,  pp.  17-144) 
*'Any  organisation  which  shall  at  any  time 
declare  or  notify  the  office  of  the  Ameriean 
Federation  of  Labor  that  unless  Its  dedrcs. 
wishes  or  claims  are  compiled  with.  It  will 
refuse  to  pay  its  proper  toauelal  ohnga- 
tlons  to  the  Ameriean  Federatlen  of  Labor, 
or  that  It  will  withdraw  from  the  Amorlcaa 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  In  any  raok  eaae 
the  officers  of  the  Ameriean  Vod«atloa  of 
Lsbor   shall   be  prohibited  from   ptooooding 
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further  upon  the  matter  invoWed  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever,  and  the  or^aniiation  shall 
be  deprired  of  the  right  of  repretentation 
in  the  eonTention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  until  not  only  its  full  financial 
obliffatioBS  hare  been  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  oonstitution,  but  also  until  it 
has  withdrawn  such  notice  or  d»elaration. 

OoUsg*  ProftMort'  Labor  Attitnd»~(1902, 
p.    281)    Investifation    ordered    of    attitude 
of  college  professors   toward   labor   brought 
this  report  in  1908   (p.  20)  condensed  from 
answers  from  them:  (1)  That  many  different 
points  of  Tiew  are  honestly  represented  by 
our    college    and    university    teachers,    and 
some  are  progressive   and  seek   to   keep   in 
touch    with    labor,    monopoly,    and    taxation 
problems   and  kindred   topics;    while   others 
are  more   interested   in  purely   theoretic   or 
historical  subjects.     (2)  The  average  teacher 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  appredate  fully 
the  industrial  problems  of  the  day.     He  is 
living   on    a   fixed    salary,    whioh    does    not 
vary  from  year  to  y«ar,  while  his  position 
is   eomparatively   fixed   and    independent    of 
crises,  strikes,  trusts,   etc.,  which  so  vitally 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  day.     (8)   He  is 
usually     connected     with     some     institution 
which  either  obtains  its  funds  from  men  of 
large  wealth,  who  are  making  money  rapidly 
in  connection  with  special  privileges,   or  he 
is   in  some  State  institution   which  depends 
for  its  financial  development  upon  -  State  teg- 
islatures,    which    in    turn    are    largely    con- 
trolled by  corporate  interests  that  have  some 
axe  to  grind.    All  this  creates  an  stmospb«re 
of  conservatism.     The  social  relations  of  a 
rollege    or    university    teacher    are    likewise 
usually  among  those  not  largely  in  sympathy 
with   the  problems  that   you   have  in   mind. 
(4)    There    has    been,    during    the    last    ten 
years,    a    growing    tendency    among   trustees 
of   both    public    and    private    universities    in 
Rolecting  nww  men  to  take  those  who   have 
not  said   or  written   anything  likely   to   an- 
tagonize possible  donors.     Consequently,  the 
men    selected,    while   in    most    cases    sincere 
men,  are  likely  to  be  men  of  a  conservative 
point  of  view  along  the  lin«  of  applied  eco- 
nomics.    (5)  Despite  all  these  inflnmiees  the 
college   teacher    inevitably   imbibes    some    of 
the  spirit  of  the  a^e  and  can  not  teach  his 
subject  without  cslling  attention  to  som»  of 
the  best    of   the   liberal   books   and    articles 
bearing  upon    it.      (1907.   pp.   46-318)    Fur- 
ther investigation  demonstrates  beyond  ques- 
tion thst  this  statement  of  facts  is  absolutely 
accurate    in    every    particular.      And   this    is 
equally   true  of  and  Isrgely  spplies   to  men 
in  professional   life. 

Ootorado  8tnunlo  for  Blglit  Hdim — 
(1904,  pp.  25-182)  The  iniquitous  policy 
of  the  so-called  citisens'  alliances  has  had 
its  fullest  fruition  in  Colorado.  In  that 
stste  it  has  not  only  of  itself  had  full  sway, 
but  it  has  been  aided  in  the  execution  of 
its  edicts  by  the  executi^«  with  the  full 
power  of  the  military.  Indeed,  the  citisens' 
alliance  had  but  the  simple  declaration  to 
make  as  to  its  wishes  and  what  in  its  judg- 
nmnt  constituted  the  law,  to  have  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  order  the  troops  to  the 
most  convenient  point  to  execute  whst  was 
aee«pted  as  a  decree.  Civil  government  has 
botB  sol  at  naught,  and  constitutional  and 
natural  rights  and  guarantees  wantonly  tram- 
pled under  foot.  A  brief  resume  of  ewnts 
leading  up   to   and   in   connection   with   the 


outrage  agninst  not  only  the  rights  of  labor 
but  civilized  society,  op  ay  not  here  be  amiss. 
Four    T^dars     ago    the    Colorado    legislature 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  lalior  of 
men   who   worked  in   the   mines   and    in  the 
smelters   to   eight  per   day.      The   courts   of 
the    state   declared   that    inasmuch   as   there 
was  no  constitutionnl  authority  vested  in  the 
legislature  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law, 
the  act  was  void.     The  subsequent   legisla- 
ture adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion  giving  the  legislature  that  neednd   au- 
thority,   and   made    it   mandatory   upon   the 
legislature  to  enact  such  a  law.     The  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of    Colorado,    and    it   was   ratified    by   more 
than  47,000  majority,  and  thereby  b^ame  a 
part  of  the  state  constitution.     The  legisla- 
ture  which    had    this    direct    mandate   from 
the  people   utterly    failed   to   comply   there- 
with, and  it  is  authoritatively  asserted,  and 
not  denied,  that  the  governor  owed  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  to  the  office  he  occupies 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  and  agree- 
ment with  the  prime  movers  of  the  so-called 
citizens'   alliance  that  he  would  prevent,  if 
possible,    an   agreement   by   the   two   houses 
of  the  legislature  upon  any  eight-hour  bill; 
or   that   if   ag^Mment   was  reached,    despite 
his  effort,   that  he 'would   veto  such  a  bill. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  exercise  his 
right    of    veto,    inasmuch    as    his    efforts    to 
prevent  agreement  in  the  passage  of  the  bill 
made  the  exercise  of  that  function  unneces- 
sary.    The  indignation  of  the  peopte  gener- 
ally, particularly  the  working  people,  at  this 
political  manipulation  and  trickery,  was  em- 
phatic, and  a  keen  sense  was  clearly  mani- 
fested that  their  rights   and  tb«ir  interests 
had     been     fiagrantly     betrayed.       Disputes 
arose  resulting  in  the   effort  to   enforce  by 
private  agreement  what  the  lawmakers,  the 
misrepresentatives  of  the  people,  had  failed 
to  do;  that  is,  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  workday.     In  several  instances  strikes 
occurred:    som»   directly   for   the   eight-hour 
day,    others   in   sympathy.      At   once   a   sys- 
tem ot  persecution  vras  inaugurated  bT  the 
employers'    associations   which    assumed   the 
title    of    citizens'     alliances.      Men    against 
whdm    no    charge    of    wrongdoing    could    be 
made   were   dragged   from    their  homes    and 
deported    to    other    districts    and    to    other 
states.     Public  officials,   elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, were  summoned  before  secret  meetings 
of  these  greedy  monopolists,  and  simply  be- 
cause they  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  em- 
Sloyers'    outrageous   conduct,   were   summar- 
y    deposed    from   office    and    the    agents    of 
the  employers  directed  to  usurp  these  offices 
and  perform  their  functions  and  duties.     In 
one  instance  a  rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end 
was  tossed  at  the  feet  of  an  officer  of  tne 
local  government,  elected  by  the  people,  with 
the  choice  given  him  of  peremptorily  resign- 
ing his  office  or  to  take  the  consequenees  of 
the    other    silent,    yet    efTeetive,    alternative 
presented   to    him.      The  governor  has  aided 
and    abetted    this    criminal    procedure,    and 
utilized   the  military  forces  of   Colorado  to 
violate  every  vestiiPB  of  human  right  recog- 
nised   for    more    than    seven    centuries,    as 
wrung    from    an    unwilling   monarch    In    the 
magna   charta,    asserted    In    the    declaration 
of  independence,   guaranteed   by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country  and  of  our  states  and 
fortified  by  everr  ttatute  in  our  land.    The 
gevenor  not  ealj  deelaied  martial  law  aad 
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miliUrr  rule,   applying  to   diftrieti,  without 
authority   of    law    and   in    conflict    with    the 
plain  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Colo- 
rado, but  he  even  d»meaned  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  that  great  power  to  applT  to   a 
•ingle    individual.      Men^  charged    with    no 
crime  or  offense  against  the  laws  wez^  cor- 
ralled,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  a  gun  or 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  driven  like  cattle 
into   a    bull   pen,   while   others  w«re   bodily 
carried    or    driven   into    another   state.      We 
assert  that  under  no  circumstances  had   the 
governor   of    Colorado,    without    the   consent 
of  the  legislature,  the  right  or  authority  to 
declare   martial    law   or    military    rule;    that 
holding  men   in   duress   in  that   brutal   mili- 
tary prison,  the  bull  pen;  that  depriving  men 
of  their  liberty  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  not  only  a  brutal  outrage  of  the  rights 
of   the    men    themaelves    but    an    unblushing 
wrong  to  all  men.     If  the  miners  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts  of  Colorado  were   guilty  of 
any  crime,   if  they  violated  any  law  of  the 
land,  there  are  in  existence  upon  the  statute 
books  laws  for  their  apprehension  and  trial 
before  the  duly  constituted  courts  by  a  Jury 
of  their  peers  according  to  the  du»  processes 
of  law  as  made  and  provided  in  such  cases. 
The  tyrant  of  old  exercised  his  spleen  with 
those  from  whom  he  diffex^d.  and  deported, 
banished,  or  exiled  them.     Civilized  man  has 
come  to  recognise  such  punishments  as  un- 
just   and   unnatural.      Even    Russia   has   re- 
cently   abolished    tlva    decree.      It    has    re- 
mained for  the  unspeakable  Peabody,  gover- 
nor of  the  great  state  of  Colorado,  to  revive 
and  put  this  benighted  punishment  into  exe- 
cution;   and   this,   too,   in  spite  of  the   fact 
that  there  is  not  in  our  country  one  scintilla 
of  law  authorizing  any  court  or  any  officer, 
to   deport,    banish,    or   exile   a    citizen    from 
his    state    or    from    the   country.      We    haw 
not,    can    not,    and    will    not   condone    crime 
or  unlawful   conduct.     We  love  liberty   and 
justice;   we  revere  the  institutions,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  traditions  of  our  republic;  the 
blush    of    shame    surmounts    our    faces,    and 
our  sense  of  honor  and  dignity  rises  in  pro- 
teat  against  so   foul  a  blot  that  a  recreant 
Sublic   officer,   creature,    and   puppet   of   sor- 
id   greed,    should    have   so  basmlrched    and 
defiled  the  proud  record  and  honored  name 
of  a   sovereign   state.     It   was    the   evident 
purpose  of  that   unholy   combination   of  tlva 
citizens'   alliance  with  Governor  Peabody  to 
destroy   the   independence    and    manhood    of 
the  workmen  of  Colorado  by  making  an  at- 
tack   upon    the    effort    to    destroy   organized 
labor  of   the  state.     Their   declaration    that 
their  attack  was  not  directed  at  the  Ameri- 
can   Federation    of    Labor    is    disproved    by 
their  bitter  antagonism  to,  and  assault  upon, 
the  affiliated  coal  miners  of  that  state.     That 
they    will    fail    in    their    destructive   tactics, 
aye,    that   they   have  already   failed,    is   evi- 
dent   from    tlra    fact    that    there    are    more 
workmen   organized  in   Colorado   today  than 
at    any    time   in    its    previous    history;    that 
organizations   formerly   in   rivalry  with   each 
other  have  amalgamated,  and  a  greater  bond 
of   unity    and    fraternity    has    been    effected. 
The   Executive   Council   issued    a   circular  to 
affiliated  unions,   appealing  for  financial   aid. 
so  that  the  officers  of  the  Western   Federa- 
tion   of    Miners    might    have    the    means    to 
bring   before    the   highest    federal    courts   of 
our  country  the  assertion  and  the  test  of  the 
natural     and     constitutional     questions     and 
right  involved  in  the  outrageous  conduct  of 


Colorado's  officials.  We  are  firmlr  of  the 
opinion  that  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
our  countr^r  will  inevitably  reverse  a  eourao 
so  destructive  of  the  very  fundamental  prin* 
ciplea  upon  which  our  republic  it  based. 
We  urge  upon  our  fellow  workmen  still 
greater  unity  and  federation.  They  should 
not  only  insist  upon  the  punishment  of  the 
wrong-doers,  the  officials  who  have  ao  vio- 
lently defiled  the  good  name  of  that  state, 
but  they  must  insist  upon  an  effective  eigfit- 
hour  law,  and  better  than  all,  be  ao  united 
in  numbers,  purpose,  and  spirit  as  to  inau- 
gurate and  enforce  for  themselves  the  eight- 
hour  workday. 

(1907,  p.  807)  All  national,  international 
and  central  bodies  were  lequested  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Denver  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil to  aid  in  to  protect  its  unions  in  mali- 
cious suits  brought  by  the  Citizens'  Alli- 
ances to  compel  them  to  spend  sU  their 
money  in  attemeys'  fees  and  court  costs. 

(1918.  p.  810;  1914,  p.  868)  Reported 
miners  fourteen  months*  strike  due  to  non- 
enforcement  of  state  laws.  Convention 
called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  that  Colorado  cosJ  operators 
immediately  comply  with  his  plan  of  settle- 
ment. In  the  event  they  refuse  that  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  to  have  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed to  take  over  the  mines  and  operate 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  people  until 
such  time  as  their  civil  and  political  rights 
are  established. 

(1915,  pp.  70-828)  Miners  on  strike  in 
Colorado,  where  conditions  existed  like 
those  in  all  other  mining  districts  where  the 
miners,  because  unorganiTOd,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  themselves  from  the  feudal 
governments  maintained  by  the  operators 
through  the  power  of  ownership  of  unmense 
contiguous  tracts  of  land.  But  the  strike 
has  not  been  in  vain.  With  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  coal  operators  of  Colorado 
the  miners  will  organise.  The  courts  did 
not  once  take  official  action  against  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners,  but  on 
the  other  hand  fifty  miners  were  indited 
on  charges  of  violence  and  responsibility 
for  loss  of  life.  Organised  workers,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  United 
Mine  Workers,  conducted  a  protest  campaign 
against  the  persecutions. 

Oommerdal  Union  With  South  Amsclea— 
(1916,  p.  801)  Convention  declared  It  could 
not  consistently  indorse  a  commercial  union 
(a  proposal  which  also  provided  for  estab- 
lishment of  steamship  lines  to  run  between 
North  and  South  America,  financed  by  bonds 
issued  by  the  United  States  and  to  make 
loans  to  those  countries)  without  indorsing 
the  issuance  of  government  bonds  and  fur- 
ther indorsing  the  proposition  that  these 
bonds,  together  with  other  financial  obliga- 
tions, shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Such  principles  make  for  war  rather 
than    its  prevention. 

Oommission  on  Indnstrlal  B^latloiia— 
(1912.  p.  186)  Congress  enacted  a  law  cre- 
ating a  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
among  its  duties  being  an  inquiry  Into  the 
general  condition  of  labor  in  the  principal 
industries  of  the  United  FItates  and  seek  to 
discover  the  underlying  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Industrial  situation.  Two 
members  recommended  by  the  iUnsrlean 
Federation  of  Labor  had  been  ap- 
pointed. (1018,  p.  878)  ObouBlsslon 
urged     to     investigate     conditions     on     the 
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PeimsylTaaia  railroad,  (pp.  58-876)  Noted 
with  aatiffaetion  the  appointment  of 
two  members  of  the  Executive  Council  on 
the  commiasion.  (1914,  pp.  102-847)  Fa- 
vored the  wideat  publicity  of  the  testimony 
of  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (1916, 
p.  95)  Announced  that  eleven  vohimea  of 
100,000  copies  eaeh  of  the  t«port  would 
be  printed,  (p.  272)  Indorsed  report  of 
commission  advocating  federal  enesurasre- 
ment  and  constructive  promotion  of  housing 
conditions  and  the  forcing  of  land  into  use 
by  taxation  to  protect  houseowners;  also 
that  Congress  provide  that  money  d»posired 
in  postal  savings  banks  be  loaned  to  munici- 
palities for  the  purpose  of  building  homes 
for  citisens. 

Oommtttees.  Eleetton  of— (1912,  p.  809; 
1918,  p.  290)  President  should  have  thw 
power  to  appoint  convention  committees,  as 
their  election  would  take  up  considerable  of 
the  time  of  the  convention  and  accomplish 
nothing  of   benefit   to   the   labor   movement. 

Ooaaipaiqr  Storee — (1898,  pp.  97-128)  Con- 
demned company  store  system  whero  em- 
ployes are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  .  infvior  goods.  '  'Operation  of  perni- 
cious system  Is  working  great  hardship  on 
many  hundx«ds  of  thousands  and  is  practi- 
cally responsible  for  half  the  friction  be- 
tween miners  and  their  employers.  Demands 
made  for  laws  to  wipe  out  the  degrading 
company  store  system." 

Oompiilsory  Labor  Law»~(1918.  p.  82) 
(Compulsory  labor  laws  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  preventing  idleness  and  vagrancy 
during  the  period  of  the  war  were  enacted 
in  West  Ylrginia.  Maryland,  N«w  Jersey, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Dakota. 
The  West  Virginia  law  applies  to  all  male 
residents  of  the  state  between  16  and  60, 
who  must  work  at  least  86  hours  a  we«k. 
Fines  or  work  on  public  streets  the  penalty 
for  offenders.  Maryland  law  applies  to  all 
malea  between  18  and  50.  Persons  self- 
supporting  by  reason  of  property  or  income 
must  register.  Wages  shall  be  the  same 
as  paid  others  in  same  occupation.  Pro- 
posed as  a  war  measure  we  do  not  feel 
justiiled  in  opposing  a  law  primarily  in- 
tended to  increase  man  power  and  bring 
home  to  all  citisens  the  necessity  of  doini? 
their  part  in  the  war. 

Oongressman.  Average — (1900,  p.  20) 
The  average  congressman  either  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  care,  or  he  does  not 
dare.  Give  us  men  who  do  know,  who  do 
rare  and  who  will  dare,  and  labor  legislation 
will   then   conra. 

Oonmssmen  Haunted  by  Fear — (1010,  p. 
24)  In  establishing  the  new  nation  the 
great  statesmen  who  reared  the  structure  of 
our  republic  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
three  separate,  distinct  and  co-ordinate  de- 
partments of  government,  the*  legislative, 
the  executive  and  thv*  judicial.  Each  of 
these  departments  was  designed  to  be  within 
itself  absolutely  independent  of  the  other, 
exercising  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion ill  its  respective  sphere,  and  yet  all 
were  intended  to  be  interdependent.  No 
similar  experinv^ntation  with  government  had 
ever,  been  attempted  in  other  land^.  Thi^ 
new  plan  wan  bom  out  of  the  iron  law  of 
necessity.  It  was  ideal  in  form,  althongh 
somewhat  cumbersome  in  operation  when 
compared  with  the  monarchical  form,  which 
it    was    designed    to    replace.      The   cardinal 


idea,  the  thought  that  inspired  all,  the  in- 
tent that  rivited  the  attention  of  those  pio- 
neers, was  to  show  the  whole  world  that  no 
one  man  was  or  could  ever  be  wise  enough 
or  good  enough  to  control  the  destinies  and 
the  welfare  of  other  men.  That  cardinal 
point  must  be  clearly  understood  for  a 
comprehenaion  of  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  republic  was  founded.  In  con- 
nection therewith  these  early  pioneers  of 
the  new  government  saw  farther  than  merely 
exhausting  their  energies  by  making  pro- 
tests which  were  heard  around  the  world; 
they  coupled  with  those  protests  one  of  the 
most  constructive  features  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  central  thought  was  that  the 
deatiniea  of  the  people  of  the  new  nation 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  For  want  of  better  machinerv, 
with  which  the  people  might  expreas  their 
will,  the  old  English  ayatem  of  expressing 
their  collective  will  through  xepreaentatives. 
our  representative  form  of  government,  waa 
established.  For  years  the  fathera  wrested 
with  this  gieat  problem  of  self-government. 
The  spirit  that  had  called  forth  the  aenti- 
ments  and  principlea  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  struggled  and  contested  for  a 
popular  government  in  all  that  that  expres- 
sion implies.  The  opposition,  fearing  to  in- 
trust the  people  with  full  away,  exerted 
their  greateat  efforta  to  limit  the  people's 
power.  Yet  all  agreed  upon  one  point,  and 
that  waa,  that  the  aource  of  all  power,  of  all 
new  legislation,  of  every  vital  principle  of 
law,  should  rest  in  the  handa  of  the  people 
through  their  representativea  in  Congress, 
aye,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  even  over  the 
veto  of  the  President.  In  short,  the  Con- 
gress, composed  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate,  was  charged  speci- 
fically under  the  basic  laws  contained  in  the 
Constitution  to  make  provision  for  revenues 
and  expenditures,  to  establish  a  fiscal  sys- 
tem, and  above  and  beyond  all  to  form  a 
code  of  law,  in  respect  to  which  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment were  and  are  required  to  yield  obedi- 
ence, theae  branches  on  this  point  being  not 
co-ordinate,  but  subordinate.  For  example, 
the  executive  was  granted  no  authority  to 
create  law:  the  judicial  deparimefnt  was 
eranted  no  prerogative  to  make  law;  the  law 
was  to  be  made  solely  and  distinctly  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
then  it  was  designed  that  the  judicial  depart- 
ment should  administer  the  law  as  it  found 
it,  and  the  executive  should  execute  the  law 
as  it  was  clearly  written  and  interpreted. 
If  present  conditions  were  not  so  serious, 
it  would  appear  absurd  that  at  this  late  day 
such  a  restatement  of  fact  and  principle 
should  be  found  neceRsary.  But  flagrant 
departures  from  the  Constitution  in  the  re- 
cent past  not  only  jnntify  but  compel  crit- 
icism and  protest.  When  others  who  should 
speak  are  silent,  when  others  are  willing  to 
allow  the  vital  principles  of  self-government 
to  be  either  misapplied  or  betrayed,  it  is 
time  that  the  men  of  labor  should  speak, 
directing  the  attention  of  their  fellow- work- 
ers and  fellow-citisens  to  the  evils  that 
threaten.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  now 
confronting  the  people  and  the  people's  gov- 
ernment is  the  effort  to  overrule,  to  disre- 
irard.  to  treat  with  contempt  that  part  of  the 
troTvmment  nearest  the  people — the  House 
of  Representativea.  This  is  not  generally 
understood,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  and 
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the  character  and  the  compoaition  of  the 
Hooae  in  the  laat  decade  are  chiefly  to 
blame.  For  sake  of  party,  of  party  har- 
mony; for  patronage,  or  its  possible  loss; 
for  the  sake  of  a  re-election,  the  members 
have  sat  idly  by,  closed  tbdir  eyes,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  Toice  of  duty,  until  such 
weakness  has  culminated  in  establishing  the 
custom  by  Representatives  of  "holding 
their  tongues"  for  ^aar  they  might  lose 
caste  with  the  Speaker  whom  they  periodi- 
cally and  mechanically  elected  as  their 
servant,  yet  to  whom  they  have  submitted 
as  their  master.  For  fear  they  might  be 
considered  fault-finders,  for  fear  they  might 
be  called  "irregular,"  for  fear  of  their 
non-appointment  on  important  committees, 
for  fear  they  might  lose  the  patronage  the 
President  has  to  bestow,  they  have  acted 
as  though  paralyzed.  Fear  I  Fearf  Fear  I 
Always  th$  ghostly  apparition  of  fear  haunts 
the  life  of  the  average  Congressman,  and 
while  this  un-American  attitude  prevails  the 
privileges,  the  dignity,  the  unquestioned  pre- 
rogatives of  legislation,  the  bedrock  basis  of 
constitutional  rights,  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  fearless,  faithful  representation 
that  gave  this  nation  birth — these  precious, 
valued,  and  holy  elements  of  liberty  are 
being  gradually  alienated  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  courts  and  by  the 
Presidents,  and  all  that  is  now  left  of  the 
power  of  the  House  is  a  theoretical  recog- 
nition by  the  other  departments  that  the 
House  shall  "hold  the  money  bag"  and  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  operation  and  contin- 
uation of  the  government.  That  the  House 
has  not  availed  itself  of  even  this  power  is 
current  history  patent  to  any  observer. 

CongreiB,  Members  Of — (1899,  p.  105) 
Representatives  of  Oongxess  should  take 
their  seats  within  two  months  after  their 
election  instead  of  thirteen. 

Oonscrlption — (1917,  p.  355)  Favored 
legislation  or  treaties  with  our  allies  to 
compel  citizens  of  those  countries  now  in 
the  United  States  to  either  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  our  country.  Join  the  forces  of 
their  own  country,  or  be  deported. 


Conseryatlon  of  Natnnl  BeaonxoM — (1908, 
p.  288)  The  conservation  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources  is  a  subject  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  all  our  people.  Avara- 
ciousness  on  one  hand  and  an  almost  crim- 
inal carelessnesM  on  the  other  already  has 
laid  waste  a  large  part  of  these  resources. 
The  Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  as- 
sist in  anv  legitimate  movement  which  has 
for  its  object  their  protection.  (1909.  p. 
105,  1911.  p.  139,  1912.  pp.  140-266,  1913, 
p.  268.  1914,  pp.  54-846)   Reaffirmed. 

Oonserratory  of  Music,  National — (1918. 
p.  819)  Endorsed  movement  for  a  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  to  be  supported  and 
managed  by  the  government,  making  this 
country  independent  of  other  nations  in 
music  and  art  and  the  center  of  those  ac- 
complishments. 

Oonsplncy  Laws — (1881,  p.  4)  Demanded 
repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  applied  to 
labor  organizations  in  the  regulation  of 
wages  and  hours  of  employment.  (1888,  p. 
26)  Declared  object  of  conspiracy  laws 
was  to  deny  right  of  working  people  to  or- 
ganize and  be  represented  by  committees  or 
agents  of  their  own  selection  in  dealing 
inth  employers  in  relation  to  hours  and 
wages.  (1891,  p.  89)  All  unions  urged  to 
secure   repeal    ox   conspiracy    laws    that    are 


designed  or  may  be  taken  advantaipe  of  by 
employers  to  oppress  labor  organisations. 

Oonitltatloiua  Blghta — (1887,  p.  80)  We 
caution  the  working  people  to  more  effec- 
tually guard  their  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  as  the  tendency  of  ezeeutive 
authorities  is  to  arbitrarily  use  their  power 
against  the  political  and  economic  rights  of 
citizens. 

Oontracti,  Laboz^-(1898.  p.  61)  Urged 
this  amendment  to  Illinois  constitution:  The 
legislature  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be 
its  duty  to  enact  laws  necessary  to  control 
contracts,  conditions  and  relations  between 
corporations  and  their  employes. 

ConTention  OaU  Dangezoiu — (1002,  p. 
205)  Plan  to  hold  convention  in  Milwaukee 
of  delegates  from  central  labor  bodies  was 
declared  dangerous  to  the  general  labor 
movement,  as  it  might  develop  into  a  rival 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Convention  City — (1907,  p.  800)  Ro- 
jected  plan  to  have  Executive  Council  select 
convention  city  from  the  three  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  the  ch<^ce  to  be 
made  before  Juyy  1. 

Conventions,  Special — (1904,  pp.  26-170) 
President  reported:  "During  the  past  year 
I  have  been  requested  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions to  call  a  special  contention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  also  to 
call  all  labor  and  al  'reform'  forces  of  the 
country  to  hold  a  congress  'to  make,*  in  the 
language  of  the  applicants,  'the  position  of 
labor  clear,*  'to  attack  conditions  and  de- 
nounce officials,*  'to  devise  ways  and  means' 
out  of  certain  exigencies,  etc.,  etc.  These 
special  conventions,  or  so-called  congress, 
were  not  called.  My  colleagues  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  were  in  entire  accord  as  to 
the  utter  futilitv  and  unwisdom  of  any  such 
course.  The  labor  movement  of  America  ia 
an  orderlv,  regularly  conducted  movement, 
and  though  an  extraordinary  emergency  may 
arise  where  a  special  convention  or  a  special 
general  conference  may  be  advisable  and 
necessary,  the  more  frequent  such  special 
conventions  or  conference  would  be  held  the 
less  potent  and  influential  would  each  sue- 
ceeding  one  become,  until  the  whole  labor 
movement  would  degenerate  and  comn  to  be 
regarded  as  a  grotesque  farce.  Nor  is  our 
movemsnt  to  be  perverted  by  the  fads,  fan- 
cies, and  fantasies  of  a  baterogeBeons 
gathering  of  men  who  would  eome 
without  authority,  who  would  have  no 
responsibility,  and  who  conld  be  eare- 
less     or     indifferent     aa     to     the     eonse- 

Stences  of  their  utterances  and  aetions  upon 
e  interests  and  welfare  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  Thousands  of  meetings 
of  unions  are  held  nightly  iu  which  the  men 
of  labor  give  expression  to  their  judgment 
upon  all  questions  affecting  them  and  their 
fellows.  There  are  not  less  than  700  con- 
ventions (city  central  labor  union  meetings) 
held  every  week  or  two  in  aa  many  ciUee 
and  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
labor  unions  are  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  different  unions  in  their  respective  local- 
ities, men  coming  from  the  factory,  ahop, 
mill,  and  mine  duly  credentialed  by  their 
most  intelligent  organised  fellow  eraftamen. 
who  there,  in  joint  council,  in  central  bodies, 
which  hold  regular  meetings  or  eonventloBB, 
express  and  manifest  in  no  unoeirtain  or  mis- 
taken tones  the  best  opinions  upon  labor's 
rights  and  just  indignation  against  any 
wrongs  committed  against  their  fellow  man. 
Our  international  unions  in  turn  are  In  the 
exact  same  potential  poaition,  while  Id  the 
conventions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  regnlariy  and 
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orderly  held,  the  best  opinions  and  judgment 
find  their  expression  in  the  filtered,  digested, 
and  crystallised  thought  of  all.  we  can  not 
afford  or  permit  the  orderly  progress, 
growth,  and  doTelopment  of  our  morsment  to 
be  risked,  and  pernaps  deitroTed,  or  at  any 
rate  retarded,  by  the  sporadic,  haphazard 
ontgirinn  of  thonghtlesa  and  irresponaible 
men.  Tm»  pages  ox  the  early  history  of  the 
labor  morement  are  darkened  by  the  dire  re- 
sults of  such  planless,  chaotic  gatherings. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.,  organised  in  1881,  is  the 
first  instance  of  not  only  a  constantly  grow- 
ing general  movement  of  labor  of  America, 
bnt  with  each  recurring  d.ny  of  its  entire 
existence  it  has  striven  to  pam  and  to  de- 
serve the  good  will,  confidence,  and  xvsDect 
of  our  fellow  workmen,  who  realize  in  our 
movement  that  its  splendid  e^orts  and  op- 
portunities are  constantly  utilized  and  in- 
fiu-jnced  to  their  good." 

Oontnets,  Agaliist  OoTenunent — (1885.  p. 
17)  Urged  Congress  to  enact  law  providing 
all  gov^nment  work  shall  be  done  under 
government  superintendhants  and  no  further 
contracts  be  given;  that  all  candidates  for 
Congress  who  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
abolish  the  contract  system  be  opposed  at 
the  polls,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  drag  hon- 
est labor  to  a  convict's  cell. 

(1888,  p.  26)  Requested  Congress  to 
abolish  contract  labor  on  public  work  be- 
cause mainly  inferior  workmen  are  employed 
at  x^uced  wages,  while  the  federal  eight - 
hour  law  is  igmored. 

(1802,  p.  88)  All  contract  work  for 
government  should  cease. 

(1894,  p.  81)  Reouested  Congress  to 
empower  Bureau  of  Labor  to  investigat*^ 
contract   system  in  public  work. 

(1807,  pp.  74-85)  Disapproved  of  friv- 
ing  navy  contracts  to  private  corporation  k 
when  U.  S.  yards  are  in  a  position  to  build 
them,  thus  doing  away  with  bonuses  for 
high  speed,  especially  when  such  speed  i^ 
brought  out  by  hand-picked  coal  and  expert 
firemen. 

(1808,  pp.  48-77)  Endorsed  plan  to  have 
all  vessels  and  equipment  for  tba  navy 
built  in  government  navy  yards. 

(1904.  p.  184)  Favored  establishment 
of  a  federal  bureau  of  photo-engraving  on 
lines  similar  to  the  other  brancbes  of  the 
printing  trades,  (p.  267)  Evils  of  contract 
system  have  been  often  demonstrated  and 
day  work  system  will  not  only  reduce  th^^ 
cost  of  public  work  but  will  guarantee  a 
higher  grade   of  workmanship. 

(1905,  p.   170)      Reaflirmed. 

(1908,  p.  257)  Government  requested  to 
take  contract  for  upholstery  away  from  an 
unfair  firm  and  give  it  to  an  employer  of 
union  men. 

(1909,  p.  29)  Executive  Council  KUf- 
ceeded  in  having  census  reports  printed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Ofllce  instead  of  bv 
private  contract,  (p.  256)  Called  on  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  insist  upon  fair  wafEvn 
and  conditions  when  placing  contracts  foT 
supplies,  (p.  258)  Demanded  that  govern- 
ment abolish  practice  of  printing  comer 
cards  in  envelopes  free. 

(1911.  p.  265)  Urged  government  en- 
gineers to  make  estimates  on  dredging  work 
to  enable  contractors  to  grant  the  eight 
hour  day.  (p.  266)  That  eight-hour  pro- 
visions be  drafted  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  place  in  the  several  appropriation  bills 
providing  for  the  construction  of  harbor^, 
channels  and  fortifications,  including  ord- 
nance and  armor,  so  the  work  will  conform 


to  the  eigbt-hour  provision  in  the  eonstrue- 
tion  of  battleships,  (p.  264)  Urged  ef- 
forts be  made  to  have  all  naval  vessels  for 
the  U.  S.  be  built  in  government  navy  yards. 

(1912,  pp.  87-844)  Article  in  June, 
1912,  Ainwican  Federationist,  proved  con- 
clusively the  cost  of  construction  was  less  in 
government  than  private  yards.  The  evidence 
was  so  convincing  Congress  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mavy  to  have  more  ships 
built  by  the  government. 

(1918,  p.  272)  Reaffirmed  policy  of  ad- 
vocating the  building  of  all  naval  vessels  in 
government  navy  yards.  (1914,  p.  878) 
ailed  on  government  to  have  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  vehicles  doner  by  union 
men   under  union   conditions. 

(1915,  pp.  94-292)  Proportion  of  re- 
pairs to  government  vess^s  (s  much  greater 
in  federal  than  private  yards.  Executive 
Council  secured  tus  clause  in  the  naval  ap- 
propriation act:  "No  part  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
cure through  purchase  or  contract  any  ves- 
sels, armament,  articles  or  materials  which 
the  navy  yards,  gun  factories  or  other  in- 
dustrial plants  operated  by  the  Navr  DQ>art- 
ment  are  equipped  to  supply,  unless  sueh 
government  plants  are  operated  approximate 
ly  at  their  full  capacity  for  not  lest  than 
one  regular  shift  each  working  day." 

(1916,  p.  98-158)  Work  In  government 
navy  yards  increased.  Money  appropriated 
to  equip  government  navy  yards  for  the 
construction   of   battleships. 

Ckmvlct  Goods  Barred,  Poralgn — (1918,  p. 
275)  Executive  Council  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  regu- 
late importation  of  convict  made  foods  as 
provided  by  law,  which  reads:  '*That  all 
goods,  wares,  articles  and  merchandise  man- 
ufactured wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign 
country  by  convict  labor  shall  not  h^  en- 
titled to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  neoeosary 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision." 

Oonrlet  Laboz^— (1881,  p.  8)  Plank  6  In 
first  platform  demanded  repeal  of  all  laws 
permitting  prison  oontraet  labor,  whioh  is 
a  species  of  slavexr  in  its  worst  form,  aa  it 
pauperizes  free  labor,  demoralises  the  hon- 
est manufacturer  and  degrades  the  very 
criminal  whom  it  employs. 

(1882,  p.  9)  Ohio  house  passed  and  sen- 
ate defeated  prison  labor  bill. 

(1888,  p.  8)  New  Jerwy  required  prison 
made  goods  stamped.  Pennsylvania  abol- 
ished contract  system  and  required  prison 
made  goods  to  be  plainly  marked.  New 
York  submitted  abolishment  of  prison  eon- 
tract  labor  to  the  people  and  the  legislative 
committee  (p.  14)  was  instructed  to  agitate 
for  its  adoption. 

(1888.  p.  26)  Endorsed  bill  in  Congress 
confining  sale  of  prison  goods  to  states  in 
which  they  are  manufactured;  also  bill  to 
prohibit  sale  of  all  foreign  prison  made 
products. 

(1889,  p.  26)  Declaied  prison  labor 
should  be  regulated  or  abolished  in  the  in- 
terest of  free  labor. 

(1890,  p.  86)  Condemned  prison  con- 
tract system  as  practiced  in  Alaoama,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  pledged 
aid  in  repealing  the  laws. 

(1891,  p.  14)  Tennessee  miners  were  re- 
ported to  have  forcibly  refused  to  permit 
convicts  to  work  in  the  mines.'     The  policy 
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of  the  state  seems  to  be  to  proTide  work 
for  the  coiiTict.  The  free  man  may  be  flung 
out  of  employnrant,  pauperized  and  demor- 
alised in  too  many  instances  beyond  the 
hope  of  redemption,  for  the  mere  sake  that 
a  lew  paltry  dollars  may  be  * 'saved"  to  the 
stat«  and  that  it  and  its  corporate  faToriies 
may  make  fortunes  at  the  expense  and  of  the 
honor  of  the  people.  Vul tare-like,  the  fallen 
and  degraded  aiv  their  prey.  Under  the 
constitutional  provision  of  Congress  regu- 
lating interstate  commerce  the  product  of 
convicts  should  be  prevented  from  being  sent 
from  one  stated  into  another,  (p.  51)  Con- 
vention endorsed  the  following.  *'The  em- 
ployment of  convicts  on  such  public  works 
as  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  improvement  of 
waterways,  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands, 
or  any  othwr  public  improvement— county, 
state  or  national;  that  would  not  be  done 
by  free  labor — and  our  state  and  national 
legislatures  be  required  to  devise  such  re- 
forms as  will  place  convict  labor  in  such  re- 
lation to  ivdB  labor  as  will  release  it  from 
the  competition  and  degradation  that  now 
prevails.  '  Law  recommended  forbidding 
transportation  of  products  of  convicts  from 
one  state  to  another. 

(1892,  p.  11)  Tennessee  miners  being 
Rupplanted  by  convicts.  Onportunities  for 
an  nonest  livelihood  were  beinp:  stolen  from 
them  under  the  garb  of  a  public  benefaction 
and  economy.  The  miners  had  pleaded  for 
relief  but  they  had  been  scorned  and  defied, 
(p.  89)  Demanded  release  of  free  labor 
from  degradation  of  convict  labor  competi- 
tion. 

(1893.  p.  89)  Broomm.ikers  complained 
of  convict  competition  and  said  only  wsy  to 
meet  it  was  by  organization,  (p  47)  In- 
structed Erdcative  Council  to  Appoint  union 
men  in  every  state  to  agitate  againpt  prison 
labor,  (p.  'il)  Placed  boycott  on  all  prison 
made  goods  until  laws  were  enacted  remov- 
ing convict  labor  competition,  compelling 
prison  products  to  be  branded  and  payment 
of  wa^s  lo  convicts  nfter  doductinx  expense 
of  their  individual  maintenance. 

(1894,  p.  45)  Michigan  abolished  con- 
tract convict  labor,  but  warden  violated  the 
law  and  ca^e  was  before  supremo  court. 

(1895,  p.  54)  New  YorK  after  30  yearn 
aritation  secured  a  convict  labor  law  pro- 
hibiting their  ejmploymont  lOn  any  work 
other  tnan  producing  supplies  necessary  to 
the  use  of  tho  public  institutions,  owned, 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  state  or  any 
political  division  thereof.  The  legislature 
of  1894  proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
virtually  restore  tlve  old  system  of  convict 
labor  competition  with  free  labor.  The 
1895  legislature  must  adopt  it  to  have  it 
submitted  to  people.  All  unions  were  urged 
to  secura  defeat  of  the  proposed  law  in  the 
1895  legislature,  and  if  they  failed,  to  fight 
it  at  ballot  box. 

(1896,  p.  58)  Ohio  governor  in  letter 
advocated  use  of  convict  made  goods  in 
state  institutions,  (p.  76)  Called  upon  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  to  enforce  convict  labor 
law  violat*dd  by  warden  Jackson  prison. 

(1897,  p.  22)  Reported  that  New  York 
law  was  Dest  obtained,  as  convicts  manu- 
factured only  for  its  own  use  and  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  state,  (p. 
76)  Convention  urged  all  affiliated  unions 
to  work  for  laws  in  various  states  alone 
th^se  lines:  (1)  The  labor  of  any  pris- 
oner in  any  stste  prison,  reformatory,  pen- 
itentiary, or  jail,  shall  be  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  articles  as  are  required  for 


use  in  the  various  state  penal  or  correc- 
tional and  eleemosynary  institiLtions,  and 
wherever  practical,,  in  the  raising  of  such 
farm  and  garden  products  as  ara  required 
for  use  in  these  above-mentioned  institu- 
tions. (2)  That  the  convicts  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  productive  labor  for  no  more  than 
eifrnt  hours  per  day.  (8)  That  all  indus- 
tries undertaken  in  these  several  institutions 
shall  be  carried  on  by  hand  labor,  (pp. 
78-100)  Endorsed  protest  Allied  Print uig 
Trades  Council  of  New  York  against  estab- 
lishing a  printing  plant  in  any  penal  insti- 
tution of  that  state  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  having  convicts  do  all  printing  for 
state,  county  and  municipal  services.  Pro- 
test sent  to  governor. 

(1898,  pp.  24-64-88)  Bill  to  protect  free 
labor  reported  favorably  to  houae.  In- 
structed Executive  Council  to  do  all  in  its 
power  against  convict  labor  competition. 
(p.  98)  Bills  presented  in  Oongreas  pro- 
hibiting carrying  of  convict  made  goods 
from  one  state  to  another. 

(1899.  pp.  18-85)  Petitioned  all  leins- 
latures  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  eon- 
vict  made  goods  in  competition  with  free 
labor,  (p.  105)  Where  a  state  federation 
is  meeting  in  any  state  capital  the  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  was  instructed  to  attend  to 
aid  in  securing  anti-convict  labor  legialation. 
(p.  106)  Favored  introduction  in  all  state 
legislatures  of  bills  prohibiting  the  leasing 
o'  convicts. 

(1900,  p.  25)  Prison  labor  bill  forbid- 
ding transportation  of  convict  made  goods 
from  one  state  to  the  other  passed  the  fed- 
eral house. 

(1901,  p.  153)  Voted  assistance  to  Ten- 
nessee labor  to  abolish  leasing  of  convicts, 
(p.  218)  Condemned  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  in  prisons. 

(1908.  p.  200)  Condemned  manufacture 
of  mail  bags  in  Trenton  prison. 

(1904,  p.  80)  While  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  securing  federal  ie|^lation 
against  convict  labor  competition  the  post- 
office  department  had  been  ordered  by  Con- 
gress to  let  no  contracts  thereafter  for  the 
purchase  of  material  or  supplies  made  by 
convicts. 

(1905.  p.  104)  Urged  state  federations 
to  agitate  for  anti-convict  labor  competition 
laws. 

( 1906,  pp.  26-178)  It  may  be  uaeaaaarr  to 
repeat  heref  briefly  what  has .  of  teiv1>fl«ii  a^jatod 
in  regard  to  Labor's  position  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  convict  labor.  We  reeog^se  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  and  the  humane  imrpose  in 
finding  employment  for  those  eooftaed  in  our 

f>ensl  institutions,  but  we  protest  against  the 
abor  of  society's  derelicts  and  unfortunates 
being  made  a  source  of  profit  for  the  state 
or  its  contractors  to  the  detriment  of  the 
inmates  of  the  state  and  of  tbn  people  gen- 
erally. We  particularly  protest  against  that 
policy  being  pursued  oy  any  one  or  more 
states  for  their  own  profit  or  the  pnoflt  of 
their  contrsctors  by  dumping  the  products  of 
convict  labor  upon  the  markets  ox  the  states 
in  which  the  people  have  either  partially  or 
wholly  solved  that  problem  for  themwlves. 
If  states  which  now  inconsiderately  and  in- 
humanely encourage  crime  for  tnelr  own 
profit  or  for  the  profit  of  contractors  were 
compelled  to  sell  the  product  of  their  eon- 
victs  within  their  own  states,  ther  would 
soon  be  confronted  with  the  condition  that 
would  compel  a  better  aystem  to  protoet 
their  own  people  from  that  evil. 
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(1907,  pp.  40-176- 208)  Oondemned  leas- 
ing of  conTicts  and  demanded  legislation 
abolishing  the  practice.  Congress  had 
failed  to  pass  the  bills  forbidding  transpor- 
tation of  conTict  mad«  goods  from  one  state 
to  another;  and  instrueted  affiliated  unions 
to  urge  incorporation  of  the  convict  labor 
question  in  political  party  platforms. 

(1909.  pp.  20-816)  The  House  commit- 
tee on  labor  failed  to  consider  the  federal 
convict  labor  bill.  Representatives  of  such 
a  plastic  mold,  who  neither  dare  to  do  nor 
dare  to  opunly  deny,  should  be  kept  home 
among  thar  neighbors,  and  labor  should  see 
to  it  that  men  f^om  its  own  ranks  go  to 
Congress,  men  who  understand  what  labor 
is  and  what  laborers  want,  and  who  will 
have  enough  American  grit  to  assert  tbem- 
selves  for  the  bone,  brain,  and  brawn  of 
their  constituents.  The  average  congress- 
man either  does  not  know  or  he  does  not 
eare,  or  he  does  not  dare.  Give  us  men  who 
do  know,  who  do  care,  and  who  will  dare, 
and  labor  legislation  will  then  come  as  a 
natural   sequence. 

(1010,  pp.  86-812-344)  The  contract  sys- 
tem of  prison  labor  is  inhuman,  dishonest, 
and  stupid.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  highly 
trained  scientiflc  twentieth  century  and  a 
biot  upon  our  boasted  civilization.  It  is  de- 
ceptively presented  to  the  representatives  of 
a  state  as  a  device  that  will  procura  ample 
revenue  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  the  convicts,  allow  the 
convicts  to  '^am  something  for  them- 
bdves,"  and  of  late  a  more  specious  but  not 
less  transparent  claim  is  made  that  the 
"poor  convict"  is  being  taught  a  trade  so 
that  when  he  is  released  fa»  can  procure  hon- 
orable employment  at  good  wages.  Not  one 
of  these  statements  can  be  successful  7 v 
maintained.  They  fall  of  their  own  weight 
when  analvzed.  In  the  first  place,  tho  lars:- 
est  part  ox  the  profit  of  the  laoor  of  the  pris- 
oners  under  the  contract  system  does  not  no 
to  defray  his  expenses  to  the  state.  It  doox 
not  go  to  the  convict  himself.  It  goes  to 
the  third  party,  the  contractor  who  has  no 
interest  whatever,  either  in  the  welfare  of 
the  convict  or  the  interest  of  the  state,  other 
than  to  add  to  hia  swollen  profits  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  criminal.  Consequently, 
no  reformation  results.  I'he  prisoners  are 
not  deceived.  They  know  they  are  robbed. 
They  become  hardened  and  learn  to  hate 
society   for  the  crime  society  pf^nnitA  to    i»«' 

f practiced  upon  them  under  the  name  of— 
aw.  Prisoners  should  bo  employed  at  use- 
ful .ind  practical  productive  toil.  The  labor 
of  the  states'  unfortunatea  and  derelicts 
should  never  be  exploited  for  profit  and  cer- 
tainly never  for  the  private  profit  of  con- 
tractors. liOt  out  states  employ  their  pris- 
oners in  the  production  of  the  receitsarien  oT 
life,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
the  inmates  of  the  other  state  eleemosynary 
institutions,   or  dse  road  building. 

(1911.  pp.  68-257)  House  Committee  on 
Labor  more  favorably  disponed  to  anti-con- 
vict competition  bills.  Of  the  enactment  of 
wise  legislation  to  protect  society  and  under 
humane  discipline  adequately  punish  the  of- 
fenders the  convention  said:  "Prisoners 
should  be  required  to  work  not  for  private 
profits  of  eoniraetors,  nor  even  for  the  finan- 
cial i>rofit  of  the  state,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  their  dependents  and  for  their  own  refor- 
mation, we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
labor  of  convicts  being  let  out  to  contract. 
We  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  will  come  when  the  eonviets  are  en- 


5 aged  in  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  in- 
ustry  bv  hand  labor  for  the  use  of  eleemosyn- 
ary institutions.  By  this  method  both  body 
and  mind  will  be  strengthened.  Men  are 
imprisoned  supposedly  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  their  labor  which  may  be  util- 
ized thereby  should  never  be  so  handled  us 
to  become  a  menace  to  any  portion  of  so- 
ciety. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, we  recommend  the  endorvament  of 
H.  R.  5601,  requiring  convict  made  goods 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state  into 
which  they  are  ahipped,  whether  received  in 
original  packages  or  otherwise."  This  bill 
passed    the    house. 

(1912,  p.  44-846)  On  complaints  from 
Labor  the  Governor  of  Iowa  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  penal  institutions  of  that  state. 
It  reported:  "The  system  of  private  ex- 
ploitation by  contractors  of  the  convicts  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  cruelty  reported  and 
of  the  absolute  failure  of  the  institution  as 
a  reformatory."  The  commission  found 
that  the  contractors,  as  is  always  the  case 
wherever  the  contract  system  prevails,  had 
nndcfrtaken  to  control  (and  had  managed  to 
succeed)  the  Iowa  prisons  for  their  own 
profit.  The  most  cruel  punishments  were 
mfiicted  upon  those  inmates  who  could  not 
or  did  not  accomplish  the  tasks  set  for  them 
by  the  contractors.  (3ood,  willing  workers 
among  the  convicts,  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, under  more  humane  and  just 
state  ndquirements,  would  have  been  paroled, 
were  detained  in  prison  longer  than  others; 
their  paroles  were  denied  bMsuse  they  were 
too  valuable  to  the  contractors  to  he  re- 
leased, (p.  252)  Endorsed  bill  before 
Tennessee  legislature  providing  that  pris- 
oners sentenced  to  not  more  than  three 
years  be  employed  on  the  public  roads. 
(1918,  p.  57)  Although  a  bill  requiring 
convict  made  goods  to  conform  to  the  lawa 
of  the  states  into  which  thsy  were  shipped 
had  passed  the  federal  house,  it  had  failed 
in  the  vanate.  All  unions  urged  to  call  upon 
members  of  congress  to  pass  the  bill.  (p. 
312)  President  instructed  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  NashTille 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  stronger  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  employing  convicts  on 
public  roads,  (p.  811)  Executive  (}ouncil 
instructed  to  urge  the  enforcement  of  Uiis 
clause  in  the  tariff  laws:  "That  all  goods, 
wares,  articles  and  merchandiva  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try by  convict  labor  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  entry  at  any  port  of  the  IT.  8." 

(1914,  pp.  101-494)  Unions  were  urged 
to  secure  this  clause  in  state  constitutions: 
"The  sale  of  the  products  of  convict  labor, 
or  the  contracting  or  hiring  of  convicts  to 
perform  labor,  by  anv  officer  of  the  state, 
is  hereby  prohibited;  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  authorized  officers  of  the  state  to 
employ  convict  labor  to  furnish  products  for 
the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  states, 
or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or  the  con- 
struction of  state  public  roads,  or  the  prep- 
aration of  materials  therefor."  (pp.  85-494) 
Progress  was  reported  of  the  bills  in  (Con- 
gress. 

(1915,  pp.  105-478)  Conviet  labor  bill 
passed  house  and  reported  faronbly  to  the 
senate  but  failed  beeauae  unanimous  consent 
was   refused   for   ita   eoniidention. 

(1916,  pp.  104-272)  We  have  made  a 
survey  of  the  prison  laws  of  the  country 
and  we  find  that  during  our  agitation  of  the 
last  several  years  we  have  succeeded  in  hav* 
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ing  the  contnct  system  abolished  in  the  fol- 
lowing fifteen  states:  Oalifomia,  lUinoiB. 
Iowa,  Massachnsetts,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wyo- 
ming and  in  Missouri  restricted  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  convicts.  We  commend  the 
activity  of  our  frieads  and  associates 
against  the  contract  system  m  the  stales 
named  and  we  tnist  that  organised  labor  in 
other  states  will  be  as  vigorously  active  in 
fheir  ^orts  to  abokish  this  mischievous 
competitive  bcheme  for  the  employment  of 
convicts.  The  survey  also  snowed  that 
the  state  use  and  the  ])ublic  works  systems 
of  convict  labor  are  being  extended  in  sev- 
eral states  and  we  hope  that  these  two  most 
desirable  systems  of  employment  of  con- 
victs may  b<'.come  more  ^neral  in  all  the 
states.  State  i>rison  and  penitentiary  offi- 
cials are  becoming  overzealons  in  behalf  of 
the  public  account  system,  in  which  there 
is  no  intervention  of  outside  parties  as  pre- 
vails under  the  contract  system,  but  the  em- 
Sloyment  of  the  convicts  in  all  respects  is 
irected  by  the  state  and  the  production  of 
a  convict's  labor  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  If  these  products  were  confined  and 
sold  within  the  state  there  would  be  less 
room  for  complaint,  but  unfortunately  the 
afoivsaid  zealous  industrial  speculators  who 
pose  as  prison  reformers  are  more  eager  to 
obtain  a  market  outside  of  the  state  than  in 
the  state.  The  states  having  the  public  ac- 
count system  in  whole  or  in  part  are  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota. 
Mississippi^  Missouri,  Nevada.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Texas. 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 
We.  therefore,  commend  and  urge  immediate 
action  by  the  officers  and  delegates  of  state 
federations  and  city  central  bodies  to  exert 
themselves  against  the  public  account  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  contract  system  of  em- 
ployment of  convicts.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  agitation  which  we  have  con- 
ducted during  the  last  several  years  for  the 
institution  of  valuable  prison  reforms  has 
brought  splendid  results.  The  most  lasting 
and  most  effective  way.  however,  would  be 
to  take  the  profit  sprstem  out  of  a  convict's 
labor,    and    stop    prison   officials    as    well   as 

Jirison  contractors  from  obtaining  the  profits 
rom  a  convicts' s  labor  either  for  state  or 
Srivate  use  and  to  apply  such  profits  to  the 
ependent  members  of  a  convict's  family,  or 
in  cases  where  there  are  no  dependent  fam- 
iliei,   for  the  benefit  of   the  convict   himself 

(1917,  pp.  114-264-385)  No  federal  leg 
islation  to  protect  free  labor  from  convict 
competition  was  secured.  The  bills  pre- 
sented seek  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  au 
effective  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous states  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  within 
their  borders  of  convict  made  goods  imposed 
by  the  interstate  commerce  laws. 

(1918,  pp.  114-225)  A  biU  introduced 
in  both  houses  provides:  "That  when  an 
emergency  exists  or  when  war  is  imminent, 
creating  a  demand  for  supplies  which  can 
not  easily  be  produced  or  supplied  by  pri- 
vately owned  or  conducted  factories  not  em- 
ploying convict  labor,  that  the  purcl^asiug 
agents  of  the  government  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  contract  £(ir 
such  supplies  with  the  superintendent  or 
other  head  of  any  federal,  naval,  military, 
state,  county  or  municipal  governmental 
penal    institution    willing    to    undertake    the 


manufacture,  production  and  delivery  of 
such  suppliea.'  It  is  provided  that  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  tfat&se  sai^liea 
shall  be  fair  and  just,  and.  in  ao  far  aa  pos- 
sible, be  the  prevailing  price  for  like  com- 
modities in  the  vicinity  of  the  inatitution 
furnishing  them.  The  compensation  and 
hours  of  Tabor  for  the  inmatua  of  theae  penal 
institutions  performing  this  work  shall  be 
based  upon  the  standard  hours  and  wacea 
prevailing  in  the  vicinity,  the  pro  rata  coet 
of  maintaining  the  prisoner  to  be  deducted 
from  his  compensation.  It  is  specifically  di- 
rected that  the  product  of  the  inmatea  of 
any  penal  institution  shall  not  be  contracted 
for  or  purchased  from  any  private  peraon 
or  persons,  using  the  labor  of  incarcerated 
men.  This  prohibition  includes  all  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  manufactured,  pro- 
duced or  mined  wholly  or  in  part  by  con- 
vict labor,  except  paroled  convicts.  The 
bill  confers  upon  the  federal  government  a 
special  privilege  in  the  manufacturing  of 
products,  in  that  they  can  be  transported 
m  interstate  commerse  without  reatnction. 
while  the  products  of  penal  institutiona  not 
manufactured  for  government  uae.  thiUl  be 
subject  to  the  operation  and  effeet  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  territory  in  wUeh  they 
are  manufactured.  This  provision  in  reality 
is  the  crux  of  the  bill;  as  it  is  an  enabling 
act  conferring  upon  the  atate  and  territories 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  shipment  into  or 
sale  within  their  jurisdictions  of  products 
manufactured  in  penal  institutions.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish, 
equip,  maintain  and  operate  in  the  United 
States  Army  prison  and  disciplinary  bar- 
racks or  its  branches  a  factory  or  factoriea 
for  the  manufacture  of  equipment  or  aup- 
plies  for  the  government;  also  to  construct 
military  roads  and  highways,  and  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  conntv  and  state  highway 
officials  who  may  be  charged  with  the  de- 
\elopment  of  the  proposed  roads.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  alao  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  authority  witn  reference  to 
the  penal  institutions  under  his  Jurisdiction. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  ox  the  bill  is 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  authorised  to  "equip,  maintain  and 
operate  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary, 
located  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  factories  for  the 
weaving  of  textiles  for  mail  sacks  and  other 
similar  mail -carrying  equipment  for  the  use 
of  the  goremmejit;  equip,  maintain  and 
operate  at  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  for- 
niture  and  office  equipment  for  the  U.  8.; 
and  also  to  estabiiali  at  McNeil  laland. 
Wash.,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  print  and  other  kinds  of  pap«r 
for  use  of  the  government."  It  is  specific* 
ally  provided  that  theK  factoriea  are  not  to 
be  operated  so  as  to  abolish  any  existing 
government  workshop  or  curtail  the  produc- 
tion within  its  present  limits  of  any  such 
government  workshop.  In  all  of  these  oper- 
ations it  is  cl^ariy  and  specifically  provided 
that  compensation  ard  hours  of  labor  In  all 
penal  instituttonf?  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
governmont  Fhall  be  based  upon  the  stand- 
ard hours  and  wagos  prevailing  in  the  vi- 
cinity in  which  the  institution  is  located. 
while  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
prisoner  only  will  be  deducted  from  his  com- 
pensation. The  penalty  provision  of  the 
bill  is  to  the  effect  that  ''Whoever  shall  or- 
der, purchase  or  cause  to  be  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions    of    this    law    shall    be   fined    not 
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more  thmn  $1,000  or  impriioned  for  not 
moro  than  tiz  montlu,  or  ooth,  or  for  sub- 
sequent offense  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year.'* 

A  bill  was  introdnoed  proTidinc  for  the 
equipment  of  a  bnildinjr  in  Atlanta  for  the 
mannfaetore  of  cottom  xabrics  snch  as  enters 
into  the  production  of  mail  sacks,  «tc.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  on  May  11,  1918. 
While  these  bills  are  designated  as  war 
measures,  it  has  been  ezeeedinriy  difficult 
to  secure  eonsideration  of  them  by  Congress 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  war  hagislation  pending. 
ETery  energy  will  be  exercised  to  the  end 
that  a  eonstructive  convict  labor  law  shall 
be  passed  and  our  historic  Bill  of  Griev- 
anees  coined,  into  legislation.  (pp.  117- 
331)  OonTict  labor  should  b«  employed 
only  by  the  state  and  for  state  use  only,  and 
that  departure  from  this  principle  would  be 
dangerous  to  public  welfare,  as  well  as  the 
•conTictSr  whose  eonfln^ent  is  primarily 
for  zvformatory  purposes.  We  are  of  the 
opinion,  howoTor,  that  such  labor  should  be 
performed  under  conditions  tending  to  assist 
in  the  conTiets'  reformation." 

OoiiTlcta,  DlscipUiM  of— (1904,  p.  80) 
New  York  state  adopted  a  rule  that  first- 
term  convicts  shall  not  be  raqnired  to  wear 
uniforms  that  indicates  degradation.  This 
wise,  economic  action  tends  to  influence  the 
public  conscience  to  more  humane  consid- 
eration. 

Oomrletf  Hade  by  Prison  Methods — 
(1906,  pp.  25-178)  There  always  has  been, 
and  is  now,  proportionately  to  population,  a 
larger  number  of  men  convietea  of  crime 
in  those  states  which  pursue  the  contract 
fystem  of  labor  as  compared  to  oth^r  states, 
where  tbe  convict  labor  system  is  fairer  to 
the  people  and  more  humane  to  convicts. 
And  it  IS  additionally  interesting  to  know 
that  where  a  particular  iudustr}*  is  canted 
on  in  a  penal  institution,  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  men  are  arrested,  charged  with, 
and  convicted  of  crime  of  that  particular 
industry.  In  other  words,  the  system  not 
alone  makes  convicts  of  men  who  would 
otherwise  and  under  other  cunditions  con- 
tinue to  be  law-abiding,  but  the  tenedency 
is  also  to  make  common  misdemeabors,  crim- 
inal offenses,  in  which  long  and  unjust  sen- 
tences are  imposed,  in  order  to  fnrnish 
* 'convicts"  to  perform  the  particular  labor 
in  the  prisons. 

Oo-op«nftlOli — (1888.  p.  8)  Ona  of  the 
first  subjects  discussed  was  the  bill  pending 
in  the  Michigan  legislature  to  eneourage  co- 
operative associations.  In  1887,  (p.  39)  a 
bill  was  presented  in  Congress  to  aid  trade 
union  co-operative  societies.  In  1896  (p. 
49)  the  convention  believed  a  "credit  sys- 
tem was  dangerous,  as  it  inculcates  a  csre- 
leas  method  of  business  and  the  effect  of 
buying  without  cash  is  found  out  too  Iste." 
Affiliated  unions  were  urged  to  carefully 
consider  the  co-operative  principle.  In 
1901  (p.  192)  it  was  proposed  that  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  "promulgste  a  system  of  co-oper- 
ation, simple  snd  comprehensive,  which  will 
cover   general   principles,    snalyse   and   safe- 

Kard  the  interest  of  the  unions  and  mem- 
rs  both  in  and  out  of  co-operative  enter- 
priae."  The  proposition  was  considered  too 
comprehensive  and  failed  of  adoption.  In 
1896  (p.  49)  disproved  of  the  credit  system 
and  urged  unioi^  to  study  the  Rochdale  sys- 
tem of  co-operation.  In  1916  (p.  330)  a 
committee    was    appointed    to    consider    the 


question  and  in  1917  (pp.  808-890)  this 
plan  was  submitted  and  adopted  unani- 
mousbr: 

1.  That  a  oualified  trade  unionist  co-oper- 
ator be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
A.  F.  of  Li.  to  serve  one  Tear  as  haeturer 
and  adviser  on  the  practical  work  of  Roch- 
dale co-operation. 

2.  That  this  appointee  shall  have  office 
room  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, which  shall  be  the  center  of  infor- 
mation by  correspondence  and  otherwise  on 
the  subject. 

3.  That  he  shaU  visit  localities  in  which 
co-operative  societies  axe  in  process  of  for- 
mation or  have  already  been  formed,  and 
give  practical  information  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  such  societies,  making  out 
routes  of  travel  for  this  purpose  so  as  to 
conserve  his  time  and  perform  the  work  at 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  understood  that  een- 
tral  labor  unions  and  local  trade  unions  as 
such  shall  not  form  oo-operative  societies, 
but  shall  appoint  committees  from  their 
membership  to  act  in  co-operation  with  other 
citizens  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  trade 
union  movement  in  assisting  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  general  co-operative  movement. 

5.  That  every  local  trade  union  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be  requested 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
in  order  to  establish  successfully  the  Fed- 
eration bureau  for  promoting  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  true  co-operation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Your  committee  believes  the  submission  of 
this  prsctical  program  to  be  of  more  Talue 
to  the  trade  unionists  of  this  country  than 
an  eztenbive  survey  of  the  oo  operative 
movements  of  the  world  or  any  exhaustive 
dissertation  on  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion, which  might  be  made  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  report,  except  to  say  that  we  have 
found  that  protests,  denunciations,  con- 
demnations sna  investigations  are  alike  with- 
out power  to  influence  employers  to  pay  the 
rst<^  of  wages  they  should  pay;  provide  safe 
and  healthful  conditions  91  employment,  or 
estsblish  the  relationship  that  should  obtain 
between  the  employers  and  -  the  workers  or 
the  reasonsble  hours  that  should  constitute 
a  dsy's  work. 

The  only  wav  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
sure these  conditions  has  been  through  the 
establishment  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
a  nowerful  organization  of  workers  to  en- 
force labor's  just  demands. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  merchants  and 
business  men  as  it  is  of  other  employen. 
Protests,  denunciations,  condemnations  and 
investigations  will   not   enable  us  to   obtain 

f permanently  the  best  srticles  which  we  use 
n  every-dsy  life  for  just  prices. 

There  is  nothing  thiat  will  adctfmpliah 
this  purpose  except  orgsnization,  and  ttan 
co-operative  movement  is  the  organization 
that  is  designed  to  protect  the  workers  in 
their  relations  with  the  mzrchants  and  the 
business  men  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
trade  union  movement  protects  them  from 
the  employers.  The  two  movements  are 
twin  remedies. 

If  we  had  a  thorough  eo-operative  move- 
ment throughout  America,  comprising  in  its 
membership  the  workers  thereof,  these 
would  be  less  need  for  official  governmental 
food  control  agencies. 

And  without  that  kind  of  organisation 
established  peimauently  to  deal  with  this 
question  there  is  no  gusrantee  to  tbe  work- 
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era  that  the  cost  of  liviug  for  them  and  their 
families  will  be  permanently  i)Iaced  on  tlva 
basis  that  should  obtain,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  believe  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
should  assist  in  establishing,  building  up  and 
strengthening^  in  everr  way  possible  a  legi- 
timate organization  ox  bona  nde  workers  in 
our  country  and  Canada  as  part  of  the  great 
world's  co-opKsratiTe  movement;  so  that  after 
the  trade  union  movement  has  secured  for 
the  workers  the  wages  that  they  are  entitled 
to  for  the  labor  they  perform,  they  may  be 
assured  in  spending  tnose  wages  that  they 
will   get  for  them  their  full  value. 

We  hold  that  it  is  just  as  essential  that 
a  working  man  should  get  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  actual  value  for  his  wages  when  he 
spends  them  as  it  is  that  be  should  get  the 
ten  dollars  that  he  is  entitled  to  for  the 
labor   that    he   performs. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the 
U.  S.  government  be  requested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  take  up 
the  question  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
connection  with  its  activiticb  relative  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  co-operative 
orgttnizations  for  immediate  purposes  and 
encouraging  the  creation  of  additional  co- 
operative organizations  where  they  are 
needed  and  conditions  are  suitable. 

There  has  been  ussciubled  in  the  offices 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  a  cousiderabl^d  body  of  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  among  which  are  the 
standard  works,  reports  from  various  cour- 
tries.    and   lists   of   recent   publications. 

Your  committee  has  excluded  from  its  con- 
sideration all  forms  of  associated  work 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  strict  limits  of 
the    Rochdale    co-operative    system. 

The  simple  principles  of  thib  system  are: 

1.  A   democratic  organiiation. 

2.  One  vote  for  e<ich  member  with  equal- 
ity in   share  ownerphip. 

S.  Cash  returns  quarterly  to  members  of 
the  difference  between  the  total  amount  they 
have  paid  for  their  purchases  and  the  lesser 
total  cost  of  these  purchases  to  the  co-oper- 
ative society;  incluaing  among  the  costs  de- 
pxeciation  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  a 
reserve  fund  to  meet  emergencies  and  ex- 
tend the  business. 

4.  Rejection  of  the  principle  of  profits. 

5.  Current  interest  on  loan  capital. 

6.  Sales  where  possible  pxeferaoly  to  mem- 
bers only. 

7.  Distributive  co-operation  to  precede 
productive. 

8.  A  sufficient  number  of  retail  stores  to 
be  established  to  assure  a  market  before  a 
wholesale  department  is  created. 

9.  Observance  of  methods  recommended 
by   the   International  Co-operative   Alliance. 

All  the  members  of  your  committee  have 
made  the  subject  of  co-operation  the  study 
of  many  years,  have  had  personal  experience 
in  conducting  or  investigating  co-operative 
societies  and  are  ecquainted  with  co-opera- 
tion as  a  great  world  movement.  In  their 
judgment  the  co-operative  principle  and  the 
trade  union  principle  give  rise  to  no  hurtful 
interference  with  each  other,  but  are  mutu- 
ally helpful,  and  each  is  in  a  degiee  beyond 
measure  a  factor  in  the  economic,  social, 
political  and  educational  development  of  the 
wage-working  masses. 

(1918,  p.  182)  Executive  Council  n- 
ported  the  donations  of  $1  each  from  affili- 
ated unions  had  not  been  sufficient  to  per- 
mit    the     appointment     of    a     lecturer    and 


advisor  on  cooperation.  The  tpveial  com- 
mittee reported  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  had  djBcided  that  Rochdale  Co- 
operative societies  will  not  be  re<iuired  to 
pay  income  tax  on  returned  aavinga  (so- 
called  dividends);  that  the  only  moneys 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  upon  will 
be  the  profit  they  make  selling  goods  to 
non-members,  which  is  a  very  small  item. 
The  convention  approved  of  an  amendment 
to  the  federal  income  tax  law  providing  for 
the  addition  of  cooperative  societies  organ- 
ized under  the  "no  profits"  system  to  the 
exemption  section  of  the  law. 

Oooperation  in  Belated  Industrieo — (1913, 
p.  274)  Instructed  Executive  Council  to  "ex- 
tend its  good  offices  in  the  establishment 
of  a  federation  ai^reement  between  all  unions 
in  a  given  industry  to  the  end  tl.ey  shall 
act  jointly  in  all  matters  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. (1914,  pp.  61-361)  Executive 
Council  reported  its  members  had  given  its 
assistance  and  advice  wherever  it  might  be 
of  service  in  an  endeavor  to  complj  with 
the  request  to  the  fullest  limit  o'  their 
ability. 

Coopers  Fear  Detrimental  IiSglsUtioii — 
(1903,  p.  201)  Instructed  legisistive  com- 
mittee to  keep  Coopers'  International 
Union  informed  of  detrimental  legislative 
proposals. 

Copyright — (1899,  p.  187)  Instructed  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  use  every  eftort  to  secure 
this  amendment  to  the  copyright  law:  Pro- 
vided, that  in  the  case  of  a  book,  photu- 
graph,  engraving,  etching,  chromo,  or  litho- 
graph the  same  shall  be  printed  from  type 
set  within  the  United  States  or  from  plates 
made  therein,  or  from  engraved  or  etched 
plates,  or  from  drawings  made  from  stone, 
or  from  transfers  made  therof^m,  and  the 
importation  of  the  same  Is  prohibited. 
(1909,  p.  254)  Ordered  investigation  of 
complaints  that  art  books  are  sent  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  allied  printing  trades,  (p.  827) 
Authorized  appointment  of  committee  to  se- 
cure amendment  to  eopyright  law  to  cover 
*  'musical  composition.'  '^ 


Ooronado  Ooal  Ctompany  ts. 
(1918,  p.  98)  A.  S.  Dowd,  receiver  for  nine 
coal  corporations  brought  action  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  July  25. 
1914,  charging  that  the  orgi^nixations  since 
1898  had  been  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  with 
union  operators  to  interfere  witb  the  pro- 
duction and  commerce  of  the  corporations 
that  followed  a  non-union  policy  by  means 
of  strikes  and  attendant  violence.  The  ease 
grew  out  of  a  local  strike  of  the  Arkansas 
miners.  The  Bsche-Denman  Coal  Company 
alleged  that  they  were  damaged  by  reason 
of  the  strike  and  that  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica conspired  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
their  mines  and  the  shipment  ox  their  coal 
in  interstate  commerce.  A  demurrer  was 
Bustsined  to  this  complaint  by  the  federal 
judge  of  the  district  court.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  but 
ithat  court  held  that  the  oomplafait  w«m 
good  and  remanded  it  for  trial.  In  its 
opinion,  the  Circuit  Coart  of  Appeals  took 
the  position  that  a  labor  union  altbongh 
unincorporated,  could  be  sued  in  ita  nnion 
name.  This  opinion  of  the  fudge  Is  without 
precedent.  We  reported  this  deeision  to 
the  1916  Convention.  The  trial  took  plaee 
before   Judge    Elliott.     After  tbe   inry    bad 
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l>««ii  out  ftboQt  forty-eight  hours  they  were 
called  before  the  court  and  instructed  by  the 
Judgre: 

'^ow,  jfentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  n 
pretty  serious  situation  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  the  court  has  no  thought  at  all 
of  discharging  tou.  You  were  sworn  upon 
your  oaths  to  do  your  duty  as  jurors.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  court  there  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  reafouab^a  men  with  due  re- 
gard for  right,  and  each  having  due  respect 
and  copalderation  for  the  other's  opinion, 
should  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  this 
esse.  What  would  be  a  fortune  to  either 
of  you  or  I  has  already  lyeen  spent  and  a 
failure  to  render  justice  in  this  and  others 
is  what  brings  the  courts  into  contempt.  I 
say  this  to  you  that  you  may  understand 
the  seriousness  of  your  situation.  The  facts 
in  this  case  have  got  to  be  found  by  a 
jury.  Anotfaper  jurr  will  have  no  better  op- 
portunity of  knowing  what  these  facts  are 
or  be  in  any  better  position  to  determine 
these  facts  than  you,  and  it  is  your  duty 
as  jurors  under  your  oaths,  to  get  together 
and  return  a  wrdict.  Now  the  Federal 
Courts  recognise  the  right  of  this  court 
under  these  circumstances  to  sav  what  this 
court  believes  in  relation  to  tba  facts  in  this 
rase,  and  you  are  advised  that  this  court 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  this 
case  justify  you  in  the  conclusion,  over- 
whelmingly, that  it  was  the  policy  and  there- 
foxv  the  agreement  for  years  of  this  national 
organisation  to  prevent  mining  of  non-union 
coal  for  the  unlawful  purposes  named  in 
this  complaint  that  it  might  not  come  into 
competition  with  union  mined  coal;  that 
there  is  no  question  in  this  court's  mind 
but  that  the  strike  was  ordered  down  theiv 
for  that  purpose  to  prevent  the  mining  of 
non-union  coal  in  these  plsintiff's  mines; 
that  the  strike  was  called  by  those  who 
w^re  the  instrumentality  of  the  greater  or- 
ganization, the  general  organization,  the  de- 
fendants, and  their  act.  was  its  act,  and 
that  they  put  into  motion  the  force  that 
destroyed  this  property,  and  that  that  force 
was  put  into  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
prsventing  the  mining  of  that  coal,  the 
shipping  of  that  coal,  the  running  of  these 
mines.  Why,  this  court  has  not  a  thought 
that  there  would  ever  have  been  any  trou- 
ble there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  mining  of  non-union  cosl.  Now. 
that  is  the  judgment  of  this  court  and  if 
it  were  my  duty  to  deeide  it  I  would  decide 
it  here.  Now  you  ara  not  bound  by  my 
opinion.  I  have  a  right  to  give  you  my 
judgment,  however,  you  are  tne  sole  and 
exclusive  judges  of  the  facts  and  it  is  for 
you  to  determine  these  issues  of  fact  inde- 
pendent of  my  judgment  and  this  court  be- 
lieves you  ought  to  determine  it  and  under 
your  oaths  as  jurors  agree  upon  a  verdict. 
if  thezv  is  anv  question  about  the  law  on 
the  responsibility  for  this,  responsibility  of 
the  greater  organization,  that  is  for  th<> 
higher  court  to  say,  but  you  can  not  reach 
it  until  you  have  done  your  duty — yon  ar<* 
the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  and  this 
whole  time  is  wasted.  Now  after  I  have  said 
what  I  have,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  have 
no  thought  of  discharging  yon,  you  must 
return  a  verdict  in  this  case.  Yon  sre 
amplv  qualified  to  do  the  right  thing  as  you 
see  it,  and  as  it  should  be  done  and  the 
thought  of  the  court  is  that  no  other  jur>' 
will  «ver  be  better  prepared  to  render  a 
verdict  than  you  ana  to  separate  without 
a  verdict  will  be  to  have  rendered   all   thin 


expense  of  all  this  trial  for  naught — make 
it  necessary  to  go  all  over  the  ground  again 
with  no  better  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
the  jury  in  the  box  when  it  has  all  been 
done,  to  do  the  right  thing  than  you  have 
now,  no  advantage,  none  in  th»  world.  You 
see  the  importance  of  the  situation  and  I 
now  urge  you  with  the  idea  of  doing  the 
right  thing  and  putting  this  matter  in  that 
condition  that  a  trial  of  the  case  with  a 
legitimate  «nd  in  which  a  verdict  of  the  Jury 
will  place.  And  with  a  knowledge  and  reel- 
ing of  responsibility  and  that  that  responsi- 
bility is  with  you,  that  you  now  return  to 
your  jury  rooms  and  bring  in  a  verdict." 

The  jury  of  the  Federal  District  Cknirt  at 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  rendisred  a  verdict 
of  $200,000  damages  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  law  this 
amount  was  automatically  trebled.  The 
United  Mine  Workers'  oiBcers  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Oircuit  Court  of  Appeals  from 
the  verdict  of  the  District  Court.  The  court 
required  an  sppeal  bond  amounting  to  $800,- 
000.  This  requirement  has  baen  met,  and 
the  organisation's  appeal  awaits  the  deci- 
sion bv  the  higher  court.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  counsel  that  judges  in  Federal 
courts  have  sometimes  assumed  the  power 
as  exercised  bv  the  Judge  in  the  ease  in 
point,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  judge 
used  all  the  power  snd  Influence  of  his  posi- 
tion to  not  only  coerce  the  jury  in  finding 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  but  practically 
threatened  the  jury  with  imprisonment  untU 
they  leached  a  verdict  and  of  course  a  ver- 
dict as  he  desired  they  should  reach.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  higher  court 
reverses  the  decision  and  award  raaohed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  case  was 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  and  not  as  modified  by  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
law. 

The  convention  declared  (p.  280): 
There  is  involved  in  this  case,  not  alone 
the  right  to  strike — the  right  of  the  work- 
ers to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
collectively  with  their  labor  iy>wer,  and 
by  reason  of  the  control  of  labor,  demand 
and  command  a  voice  in  determiniufl:  the 
working  conditions  which  should  prevsil.  but 
there  is  also  involved  in  this  case  a  direct 
attack  and  encroachment  on  the  system  of 
trial  by  jury — the  fundamental  guarantee  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people.  It 
is  evident  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
attitude  and  expressions,  that  Judge  Elliott 
was  determined  to  find  the  Miners'  Union 
guilty,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Never  in 
the  history  of  our  land  has  there  been  such 
a  flagrant  and  vicious  disregard  to  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  our  people  to  a  fair 
and  just  trial.  The  threatened  attitude  by 
which  the  court  in  this  case  required  the 
jury  to  flnd  the  Miners'  Union  in  error  Is 
an  attack  as  well  on  the  right  and  freedom 
of  the  jurors  to  determine  issues  submitted 
to  them.  As  American'  citisens,  as  lovers 
of  freedom  and  fair  plsy.  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  resist  to  our  ful^t  extent  the 
encroschment  of  our  courts  upon  the  ri^t 
to  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  uninfluenced,  much 
less  coerced  in  its  judgment.  We  believe 
thiR  attack  upon  this  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  our  government  to  protect  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  a  free  people  by  Judge  El- 
liott, disqualifies  him  to  be  longer  vested 
with  any  degree  of  judicial  authority,  and 
the     Executive     Council     is     authorised     to 
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consider  at  the  earliest  possible  time  steps 
looking  to  the  impeachment  from  office  of 
on»  who  has  so  flagrantly  disregarded  his 
oath  of  ojQBce,  to  mamtain  inviolate  the  con* 
stitational  rights,  privileges  and  guarantees 
of  our  people.  We  direct  attention  to  tlie  dan- 
gerous extent  tq  which  tlva  principles  of 
agency  have  been  invoked  in  this  case,  and 
upon  the  attack  made  upon  the  right  of  the 
workers  to  strike.  If  them  principles  are 
permitted  to  be  used  by  our  courts  the 
trade  union  movement  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered if  not  ultimately  destroyed  in  its 
successful  and  effectiye  operation  carrying 
with  it  the  possibility  ox  substituting  in 
pUce  of  a  peaceful,  orderly  and  respon- 
sible trade  union  movement,  a  movement 
violent  in  temper  and  irresponsible  in  char- 
acter. The  best  interests  of  all  citizens 
therefore  demands  that  the  principles  devised 
and  applied  in  this  case  must  be  repudi- 
ated and  that  the  workers  shall  be  unmo- 
lested by  our  courts  and  judges  to  deal  with 
industrial  problems  and  illations. 

Oormpt  Pxmcticea  Act — (1914,  pp.  99- 
404)  We  favor  a  federal  statute  compelling 
adequate  publicity  of  the  sources  of  cam- 
paign funds  and  contributions.  The  pres- 
ent laws  are  very  defective.  While  a  can- 
didate for  Gongrass  is  compelled  to  file  his 
personal  expenses,  any  amount  of  money 
can  be  expended  to  eKct  or  defeat  him  by 
outaide  parties  with  no  publicity  required. 
Few  worlcingmen  can  afford  to  make  a  cam- 
paign against  candidates  bjieked  by  huge 
campaign  funds.  This  prerdnts  Labor  from 
being  represented  properly  in  the  national 
Congress.  The  E.  C.  Is  authorised  to  carry 
forward  this  campaign  and  also  to  work  for 
a  complete  and  stringent  federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  the  object  of  which  will  be 
to  put  an  end  to  the  frightful  corruption 
of  tne  voters,  the  public  press,  and  the  bal- 
lot box,  which  is  even  yet  going  on  in  this 
nation. 

Oonrts,  to  Oorb  Power  of — (1917,  p.  104) 
The  power  now  exercisidd  by  the  federal 
courts,  both  in  the  matter  of  injunctions 
and  in  overruling  the  legislative  departments 
of  the  government,  still  remains  a  vital 
mattiar  to  labor  and  the  American  people. 
No  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
twentieth  century  requirements  is  safe  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  th» 
nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
exercise  of  such  power  is  inconsistent  with 
popular    sovex^ignty.      A    resolution    is    now 

? lending  in  Congress  which  will  deprive  the 
ederal  courts  of  this  power.  The  resolu- 
tion, in  short,  provides  that  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  exercise  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion only  "with  such  extensions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make,"  it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of 
Coneress  to  order  that  the  court  shall  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  a  cava  where  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  is  ques- 
tioned. Since  the  right  of  Congress  to  do 
this  has  been  established  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  since  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
cases  for  the  Supreme  Court  come  up  on 
appeal,  it  would  seem  clear  that  we  have 
here  a  simple  method  to  avoid  many  of  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  row  subject  by  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  court.  The 
eonvention  indorses  that  resolution  and  or- 
ders that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  acquaint 
the  workers  and  all  the  people  with  its 
provisions. 


Onban  Ubertj — (1895,  p.  81)  Indoned 
struggle  of  Cubans  for  liberty. 

(1896,  p.  50)  Declared:  ''That  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  tenders  its  hearty  sympathy  to  all 
men  struggling  against  oppression,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  men  of  Cuba  who  for  years  nave 
sacnflced  and  suffered  to  secure  the  right  of 
self-government.  That  the  exampte  of  the 
people  of  France,  in  giving  recognition  and 
aid  to  the  Fathers  in  their  struggle  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  colonies,  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  hereby  call 
upon  the  Preeident  and  Congres  to  recognise 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionists. Convention  approved  statement 
of  its  president  that  "liDerty,  truth  and 
freedom  were  the  basis  of  the  make-up  of 
the  world  and  must  be  obtained  before  the 
Cuban  proletariat  could  be  organised.*' 

(1897,  p.  84)  Reafllrmed  former  action. 

(1898,  p.  86)  After  war  policy:  "Our 
duty  towards  Cuba  and  its  unfortunate  peo- 
ple is  clear.  America's  ions  fought  and 
Save  their  Uvea  to  win  for  them  their  free- 
om  and  independence,  and  we  mistako  much 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  our  people  if 
they  will  lend  their  eoontenance  to  any 
movement  that  will  rob  the  Cuban  patriots 
of  that  libertv  which  the/  prise  ao  highly 
themselves.  Organised  labor's  attitude  ad- 
mits of  no  question  and  is  summed  up  in 
these  words,  "Keep  faith."  We  share  the 
apprehension  of  our  President  regarding  the 
proposed  disposition  and  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  see  in  them  a  departure  xrom  the  time- 
honored  traditions  of  our  nation  and  a  dis- 
regard of  the  warnings  of  the  fathers  of 
this  country,  who,  looking  Into  the  future, 
saw  and  realised  the  dangers  to  which  a 
policy  of  imperialism,  such  as  that  which 
18  now  proposed,  would  bring  us.  As  citi- 
zens we  protest  against  forcmg  our  system 
of  government  upon  an  unwiulng  people; 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  atanoing 
army,  that  has  no  place  in  a  xepublic  such 
as  ours;  we  protest  against  the  manifold 
dangers  attendant  upon  Buropean  and 
Asiatic  entanglements,  and  as  workingmen 
emphatically  protest  against  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  the  wietched  peoples  who  would 
become,  without  voice  or  vote,  our  fellow 
citizens.  We  therefore  urge  upon  woridng- 
men  to  awake  to  a  full  realisation  of  the 
dangers  that  confront  them,  and  call  upon 
their  representatives  with  no  uncortaiB  voice 
to  save  them  from  the  dangers  of  Imperial- 
ism." 

(1907.  pp.  26-204)  President  reported 
that  after  a  visit  there  the  Cuban  workmen 
had  wakened  to  their  condition  and  would 
devote  their  attention  more  to  their  mate- 
rial and  economic  Interests  than  they  had 
done,  and  this  would  bring  them  not  only 
material  advancement  by  also  political, 
moral  and  social. 

(1913,  p.  88)  Instructed  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  give  all  assistance  to  Cuban  workmen 
to  organize. 

(1914,  pp.  52,  381-494)  Owing  to  the 
industrial  situation  In  Cuba  after  the  war 
in  Europe  began  the  organisation  campaign 
was  postponed  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Daj  Labor  System-^(1899,  p.  88)  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  day  work  In 
all  government  shops  and  factories.  (1894, 
p.  81)  Petitioned  Congress  to  empower  Bn- 
reau  of  Labor  to  investigate  questfon  of  mu- 
nicipalities conducting  public  work  on  thv 
day  labor  system. 
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DayUcbt  SaTliic^(1017,  p.  887)  Exaen- 
liTe  Council  instmeted  to  inyestigate  the 
practicability  of  taming  the  clock  forward 
an  hour  to  give  more  daylight  honrs  during 
the  erening  in  the  summer  months,  and  if 
found  to  muan  greater  comfort  and  saving 
and  helpful  to  the  physical  well  being  ox 
the  workers  to  approve  the  movement.  (1918, 
p.  118)  Executive  Council  approved  plan 
and  law  was  enacted  March  19,  1918. 

Da^rton,  Alston  O. — (1914.  pp.  95-365) 
June  12.  1914,  H.  R.  Resolution  541  pre- 
sented toe  following  charges  against  Judge 
Dayton:  ''Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  and 
Fsport  whether  the  action  of  this  House  is 
necessary  concerning  the  alleged  official  mis- 
e<mduct  of  Alston  O.  Dayton;  whether  he 
has  unlawfully  conspired  with  certain  cor- 
porations and  individuals  to  bring  about 
the  removal  from  office  of  the  late  John  J. 
Jackson,  jud^  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of 
West  Virginia:  whether  he  has  shown 
marked  favoritism  to  certain  corporations 
having  extensive  litigation  in  his  court; 
whether  he  has  had  summoned  on  juries  in 
his  court  persons  connected  with  certain 
corporations  to  which  he  has  shown  marked 
favoritism  during  his  term  of  office;  whether 
be  has  assisted  his  son,  Arthur  Dayton,  in 
the  pieparation  of  the  defense  and  trial  of 
numerous  cases  against  certain  corporations 
for  which  the  ^aid  Arrhur  Dayton  is  attor- 
ney, which  cases  were  tried  before  him,  the 
said  Alston  G.  Daytop,  and  whether  he  has 
unlawfully  used  his  high  office  and  influence 
in  behalf  of  said  corporations;  whether  ho 
has  abused  his  power  and  influence  as  judge 
to  further  the  Interests  of  his  son,  Arthur 
Dayton;  whether  he  has  uved  the  funds  of 
the  United  States  for  an  improper  purpose; 
whether  ho  has  violsited  the  acts  of  Congress 
regdlating  the  selection  of  jurors;  whether 
he  has  actively  engaged  in  politics  and  used 
his  high  office  as  judge  to  further  the  politi- 
cal ambitions  and  aspirations  of  hik  fntnds; 
whether  he  hss  lent  his  Krvices  ss  judge 
to  the  coal  operators  of  West  Virgiiifa  by 
improperly  issuing  injunctions;  whether  ho 
has  shown  hatred  and  bitterness  toward 
miners  on  trial  in  his  court;  whether  he 
has  used  his  office  as  judge  to  discourage 
and  prevent  said  miners  from  exercising 
their  lawful  right  to  organise  and  peaceably 
assemble  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Rtatcs 
and  th»  state  of  West  Virginia;  whether  he 
has  wrongfully  expressed  uis  own  opinions 
in  charging  grand  juries  in  his  court; 
whether  he  has  conspired  with  certain  cor- 
porations and  indiviauals  in  the  formation 
of  a  carbon  trust  in  violation  of  law; 
whether  he  has  unlawfully  had  an  order 
enteied  staying  a  proceeding  the  object  of 
which  was  the  condemnation  of  a  lot  in 
Philippi,  West  Virginia,  for  a  site  for  a 
federal  building;  whether  he  has  publicly 
denounced  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  bench  and  before  a  jury:  whether 
he  hss  unlawfully  used  the  funds  of  the 
United  States  government  for  his  own  pri- 
vate use;  whether  be  has  wrongfully  col- 
lected from  the  government  funds  as  ex- 
penses not  due  or  allowed  to  him  under 
statute:  whether  ne  has  wrongfully  kept 
open  tne  books  of  his  court  at  Philippi. 
west  Virginia;  whether  he  has,  in  open 
court,  and  before  a  Jury,  accused  witnesses 
of  swearing  falsely  in  cases  then  on  trial 
bsfdre  him;  whether  he  has  directed  the 
marshal  of  his  dislriet  to  refuse  to  pay  the 


fees  of  witnesses  whom  he  has  accused  of 
testifying  falsely;  whether  he  has  refused 
to  enforce  certain  laws  of  the  United  States; 
whether  he  has  openly  denounced  and  criti- 
cised the  United  States  Snpreipie  Court; 
whether  he  has  discharged  jurors  for  ren- 
dering verdicts  not  agreeable  to  him: 
whether  he  has  openly  stated  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  exist  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  court;  whether  he  has  refused  to  permit 
certain  defendants  in  a  esse  in  his  court 
to  have  an  interpreter;  whether  he  has 
stated  in  open  co1^t  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  are  criminal  conspira- 
tors; whether  he  is  so  prejudiced  as  to  unfit 
him  temperamentally  to  hold  a  judicial  of- 
fice and  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of 
various  other  acts  of  personsl  and  Judicial 
misconduct  for  which  he  should  be  im- 
peached." Other  investigations  in  recent 
times  of  a  similar  nature  have  resulted  in 
removing  unjust  judKes — ^notably  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Archbald  and  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Hanford  of  snli-free  speech 
fame  while  the  congressional  inrastigatioii 
was  in  progresb.  The  charges  against 
Judge  Archbald  were  conceiued  with  cor- 
ruption ill  uffico.  Judge  Hanford  was 
charged  with  denying  to  citivans  and  espe- 
cially to  workers  rights  which  were  guars  n- 
teed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  There 
are  others  who  have  dealt  unjustly  with 
the  rights  of  a  free  people.  These,  too. 
must  learn  to  understand  and  have  regard 
for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  humanity. 
Judges  have  great  power.  They  must  exer 
cise  that  power  with  a  corxvsponding  de- 
gree of  discernment,  discretion  ind  appre- 
ciation of  the  human  side  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Failure  to  conform  to  this 
ideal  unfits  men  for  the  office  of  judge. 

(1915,  p.  115)  Three  representatives  to 
whom  was  referred  the  charges  acainst 
Judge  Dayton  made  reports  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House.  Two  had  resched 
the  conclusion  that  no  further  proceedings 
should  be  had  with  reference  to  the  im- 
peachment proceedings.  The  minority  report 
said:  "I  do  not  concur  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  no  further  proceedings  be  had, 
as  it  is  my  opinion  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  finding  of  facts  above 
made,  warrant  further  proceedings  looking 
forward  to  impeachment.^' 

Day  Work  for  Bakers — (1890,  p.  89) 
Pledged  aid  to  the  bakers  to  change  their 
employment  from  night  to  day  work. 

DaesptlTS  PvUleatlons— (1901,  pp.  170- 
288)  A  number  of  souvenir  books  hsve  been 
published  in  which  the  name  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
hss  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction 
of  any  kind  from  either  the  American  Fed- 
oration  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  cood 
name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  Impaixed, 
the  interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured, 
and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon 
and  deceived.  During  the  year  we  have  «!• 
deavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only 
publication  in  which  advertisements  are  re- 
ceived is  our  official  monthlv  magsslne,  the 
American  Federationist ;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  infiuence  a  more  straightfor- 
ward  course  bv  those  who  have  transgressed 
in  the  direction  indicated.  In  this  par- 
ticular we  have  not  been  as  sueeessfnl  as 
we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  oon- 
cemed  with  the  futniv  than  with  the  past; 
and   in   order   to  be  helpful  la  eliminating 
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this  eaoAe  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make 
the  following  doelarations: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body 
of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  p^arson 
issue  a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such 
book  or  any  other  publication  is  issuod  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Second — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  hold  the  convention  following  shall  not 
directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central 
Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Anvdrican  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such 
souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to 
be  issued,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  th» 
convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in  vio- 
Jrilion  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  rec- 
ommendations, the  Executive  Council  may 
change  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is 
to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  for  that  honor. 

Fourth — ^Tliat  the  Executive  Council  is 
hereby  directed  to  prosecute  ar.y  person   or 

{>erson8  in  the  courts  who  shall  in  any  way 
ssuo  souvenir  books,  directories  or  oth^r 
publications  in  which  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher, 
owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — ^That  it  be  again  emphasized  that 
the  American  Federstionist  is  the  official 
monthlv  magazine  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication 
in  which  advertisements  are  received. 

Decision,  IMvision  of  ft  Questton — (1011, 
p.  208)  When  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  there  ars  two  distinct  proposi- 
tions in  a  subject,  and  a  delegate  raises 
that  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
to  direct  a  division  if  the  sense  of  the 
matter  will  permit. 

Decision,  Must  Comply  With  to  Appeal — 
(1904.  p.  177)  Executive  Council  decided 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  could  not  ap- 
peal a  decision  to  unseat  a  union  or  be  rec- 
ognised at  a  convention  unless  it  had  com- 
plied with  the  constitution  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
covering  the  particular  case. 

Decision  on  Anthority  of  A.  F.  of  L. — 
(1800,  p.  65)  Refused  to  penalize  national, 
international  or  local  unions  that  refuse  to 
transfer  worknven  of  other  trades  who  had 
been  accepted  in  their  organizations  as 
members. 

Decision,   Beoxnulsing  Loysl  MSmbsirs— 

(1904,  p.  248)  Whun  an  intematioital  union 
has  been  expelled  for  violating  the  laws  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  loyal  members  must 
not  be  reorganized  into  locals  and  then 
into  an  international  affiliated  with  th»  A.  F. 
of  L. 

Decisions,  Date  for  Enforcing — (1905,  p. 
218)  Deemed  inadvisable  to  fix  a  specified 
time  when  all  the  decisions  of  conventions 
on   jurisdiction   disputes  be  enforced. 

Deep  Waterways— (1900,  p.  218)  We  in- 
dorse the  deep  waterway  projects  through- 
out the  country  and  heartily  recommend  to 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  on 
their  construction.  (1010,  p.  254)  Congress 
should  cease  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  rivers  or  other 
Internal  waterways  unless  the  states  bene- 
fited shall  have  made  provision  for  the  pub- 


lic use  of  all  wharves  and  landings  fxee 
from  discrimination,  and  that  vioUtions  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  (p. 
265)  Favored  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes 
to  the  ^If  to  give  work  to  the  oncHmployed. 
Suggestion  was  made  that  constructing  deep 
waterways  was  not  simply  to  give  employ- 
ment but  to  further  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  the  public  good. 

Defense  Find — (1001,  up.  68-210)  The 
per  capita  tax  for  dirccily  affiliated  local 
unions  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  5  cents  per 
capita.  A  recommendation  of  the  secre- 
tary that  it  be  made  10  cents,  5  cents  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  strike  fund,  was  adopted. 

(1002.  pp.  xvi-146)  No  local  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  btnke  bcnciits  from  the  defons^ 
fund  unless  it  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  one  year;  and  no  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  from  said  fund 
unless  he  has  been  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing in  tho  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  one  year. 

(1003.  pp.  17-184)  All  payments  to  local 
unions  from  the  strike  funds  were  orderrd 
paid  to  the  bonded  officers  ir stead  of  to 
the  president  and  8ecrctar>.  Each  union 
was  required  to  have  the  treasurer  give 
proper  bond. 

(1005,  pp.  15-206)  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  statement  and  repetition  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  defense  fund  snd  its  avail- 
ability to  be  concentrated  at  any  given 
point  to  sustain  our  men  in  the  defense 
and  promotion  of  their  rights  and  interests, 
has  nad  a  wholesome  influence  to  secure 
them,  without  the  necessity  of  resort  to  a 
strike.  Employers  have  learned  to  hesitate 
to  provoke  a  strike,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  their  workmen  are  organised  and  have 
the  resources  to  maintain  themselves,  or  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Federation's  defense 
fund.  This  fact  in  itself  should  be  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  all  our  unions,  local,  national, 
and  international. 

(1006,  p.  15)  The  laws  governing  the  de- 
fense fund  have  been  liberally  interpreted 
and  administered  and  aid  given  our  directly 
affiliated  locals  in  contests  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  These  have  been  of  substan- 
tial benefit  in  aiding  the  members  of  these 
locals  in  maintaining  themselves  during  con- 
tests, largely  achieving  the  purpose  for 
which  these  trade  disputes  were  Inaugurated. 

(1007.  pp.  10-202)  We  have  had  most 
excellent  results  attend  the  trade  move- 
ments of  the  local  unions  directly  affiliated 
by  charter  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  These  local  unions,  coming  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  your  President,  are 
a  constant  source  of  solicitude  as  to  their 
welfare.  By  persistent  efforts  their  interests 
have  been  protected  and  advanced.  It  is 
true  beyond  question  that  the  Defense  Fond 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  seeuing  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions.  It  is  equally  true 
that  by  the  timely  advice  given  them  they 
have  obtained  such  betterment  without  the 
necessity  of  a  cessation  of  work.  Unless  the 
greatest  possible  care  were  eonstantly  exer- 
cised the  DefenM  Fund  would  not  only  be 
depleted,  but  impractical  and  often  unnec- 
essary strikes  would  be  inangnrated,  rcmilt- 
ing  in  defeat  and  injury  to  the  workers 
themselves.  This  is  cited  as  aimlytng  more 
to  the  years  preceding  the  one  Jnst  oloalng 
There  is  a  oetter  ooncqtiion  and  nadsr- 
standing  among  the  memb«n  of  oar  direetly 
affiliated    local    unions    Chat    the^    interests 
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will  neither  be  neglected  nor  frittered  away, 
bnt  will  be  safefcuarded  by  the  best  advico 
and  direction  which  experience  can  ^^na; 
that  at  all  times,  when  necesiiary,  the  De- 
fenne  Fnnd  will  be  generously  at  tfavsir  dis- 
posal, snbjeet  only  to  such  limitations  as 
the  laws  provide. 

(1910,  pp.  24-808)  In  regard  to  the  strog* 
gles  of  our  directly  affiliated  local  trado 
unions  and  Federal  I.abor  Unions,  it  is  to  b« 
said  that  they  have  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful. A  number  have  been  engaged  in 
protracted  strilres,  all  of  them  but  one 
proving  successful.  Even  the  oi'C  lost  strike 
resulted  in  securing  some  improvement  over 
former  conditions  and  som'e  relief  from  the 
conditions  under  which  the  workers  suf- 
fered before  the  effort  was  made.  With 
the  experience  and  aid  of  our  Federation's 
officers  and  organizers,  these  dirctly  affili- 
ated locals  have  been  guided  aright,  and 
they  have  gained  many  advantages  without 
the  necessity  of  a  strike.  The  fact  that 
these  locals  have  the  advice  and  moral  sup- 
port of  our  Federation's  officers  and  organ- 
izers, and  if  vacessary  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Is  regarded  bv  tho 
workers  and  their  employers  of  sufficient 
potency  to  compel  respectful  consideration 
of  Labor's  nesds  and  rights. 

(1914,  pp.  57-476)  No  local  union  will  bo 
entitled  to  any  benefits  of  the  strike  fund 
unless  it  requires  its  members  to  pay  60 
cents  a  montn  dues.  Financial  officers  shall 
be  bonded.  Initiation  fees  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1  or  more  than  $5.  Traveling  cards 
shall  be  accepted  by  ail  local  and  federal 
unions  directly  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Funds  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  not 

grovided    in   the    constitution.      Sev^n    mem 
ers   can   hold  a  charter,   but  upon   dissolu- 
tion all  funds  and  property  of  any  kind  re- 
verts to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Defense  Fund,  Should  Use— (1904,  p. 
287)  Money  appropriated  to  pay  expanse  of 
forming  an  international  union  of  directly 
affiliated  organizations  of  directly  affiliated 
locals  should  be  taken  from  the  defense  not 
the  general  fund. 


Delegate  Befnied  Se«t — (1895,  p.  60)  Re- 
fused to  seat  delegate  from  a  union  which 
had  refused  to  indorse  a  boycott  and  had 
done  all  in  its  power  to  offset  it. 

Department  CtonncUa — (1904.  p.  242)  Plan 
to  divide  the  various  trades  in  a  city  into 
department  councils,  to  be  chartered  by  the 
A.  F.  of  Tj.  and  und»r  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  central  body  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located,    was   rejected. 

Department  of  Labor — ^Plank  10  of  the 
platform  adopted  in  1881  declared:  "We 
recognize  the  wholesome  ef^9cts  of  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  created  in  the  several 
stotes  and  we  urge  on  our  friends  on  Oon* 
rress  to  «nact  a  law  establishing  such  a 
bureau,  and  recommend  for  its  management 
the  appointment  of  a  proper  person  as  its 
chief  who  Is  identified  with  the  wage  eam»rs 
of  the  country." 

(1888,  p.  8)  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  created  by  Congress.  It  was  somo 
time  beforo  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  then  only  after  re- 
peated protests  from  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Department  of  Labor  of  T7.  8. — (1896,  p. 
78)  Ezecntivv  Council  was  instrocted  to 
formulato  a  bill  for  the  eftablishment  of  a 
Department    of   Labor   to    be   presented    In 


Congress;  all  unions  urged  to  appeal  to 
their  respective  representatives  to  favor  this 
proposed  aid  to  peace,  prosperity  and  pa- 
triotism. The  reasons:  A  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous future  for  the  people  of  the  nation 
IS    of    primary    eonc«m — '^  Sal  us   populi    sn- 

{>rema  est  lex."  The  founders  of  the  repub- 
ic  and  their  immediate  successors  did  not 
anticipate  an  era  of  money  power,  with 
giant  corporations  in  control  of  the  products 
of  tlva  earth  and  of  transportation,  and  in 
uossession,  through  patents,  of  the  utilised 
forces  of  nature.  They  did  not  contemplate 
that  it  would  become  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  unite  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  and  oppose  attempted  control  and 
regulation  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  by 
centralized  wealth — corporations,  combines 
and  trusts.  They  did  not  intend  that  the 
regular  army  should  be  massed  and  state 
troops  mobilized  at  industrial  centers  wher- 
ever and  whenever  a  corporation  suggested 
that  "life"  and  "property"  were  in  dan- 
ger. They  did  not  imagine  that  graduatee 
of  West  Point,  in  the  service  of  the  regular 
army,  would  oe  assigned  to  constant  duty 
as  instructors  of  the  art  of  military  com- 
mand in  state  colleges  and-  universities 
where  the  scions  of  recent  patricians  are 
educated,  while  the  more  fortunate  young 
plebeians  were  being  prepared  for  non-com- 
missions through  a  olessed  course  of  sloyd. 
manual  training  and  subserviency.  They  old 
not  suggest  a  "stronger"  government  than 
they  had  established.  They  did  not  dream 
of  the  upbuilding  of  classes.  They  did  not 
countenance,  in  any  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  laws  enacted  thereunder,  any  act 
that  would  emasculate  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declaration  of  luTOpendence. 
They  spumed  aristocracy,  classes  and  mili- 
tary rule  when  independence  was  achieved, 
and  they  legislated  for  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  accord  with  the  definition 
of  democracy.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
a  readjustment  of  the  federal  cabinet  be 
made  so  as  to  include  a  department  of  labor, 
which  will  prove  effective  in  perpetuating 
the  purposes  and  intentions  of  tne  foundera 
of  the  American  Republic. 

(1897,  pp.  22-88)  A  bill  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  the  secretary  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  was  prevented  in 
Congress  but  was  met  with  an  opposition 
measure  creating  a  Departn^ent  of  Commerce 
and  Industries.  From  the  foundation  of 
our  government  up  to  the  present  day  the 
representatives  of  business  and  commerce 
have  had  absolute  and  exclusive  representa- 
tion in  the  cabinet  and  in  every  department 
of  our  government.  Since  the  wage  earners 
of  our  country  are  so  essential  to  its  well 
being  and  since  they  form  so  large  and  over- 
whelming a  number  of  the  manhood  and  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States,  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  labor 
require  a  direct  representative  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  president.  For  these  reasons 
and  numerous  others  we  insist  upon  our 
original  position  on  this  measure. 

(1900.  p.  88)  We  oppose  the  ereation  of 
a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
and  reaffirm  emphatically  our  determination 
for  a  Department  of  Labor,  the  secretary 
to  be  a  -.nembex  of  the  cabinet.  (l&Ol,  pp. 
27-187)    Reaffirmed. 

(1908,  pp.  24-178)  We  regret  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  absorbed  in  the  new  De- 
f>artment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  We  be- 
ieve  labor  statistics  coming  through  any 
other    department   of  the   government^    even 
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with  the  best  intention  on  the  part  of  its 
secretary,  will  be  colored  to  s  suificient  ex- 
tent to  lose  its  Tslne. 

(1900,  pp.  28-315)   This  demand  for  a  de- 

Sartment  ox  labor,  independent  of  any  other 
epartment  under  tbe  government,  with  a 
secretary  at  its  head,  has  been  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  organised  labor  movement 
of  our  country  time  and  again.  It  was  at 
the  hirpdnt  insistence  of  organized  labor 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  as  it  was 
primarily  constituted  was  created,  which  was 
Afterwards  bereft  of  its  individual  function 
by  the  law  merginr  it  with  the  Department 
of  Commercd  and  Labor.  The  labor  forces 
snd  labor  interests  are  of  so  vast  and  com- 

Srehensive  a  character  that  a  department 
evoted  entirely  to  the  many  questions  and 
probkams  so  intimately  asso<*iated  with  it, 
the  secretary  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment having  an  intelligence  of  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  duties  involved,  a  secretary 
who  will  be  at  the  council  table  of  the 
President's  Oabinet  to  give  advice  and  coun- 
sel, and  to  speak  the  right  word  at  the 
right  time,  is  one  of  the  growing,  important 
necessities  of  our  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

(1910,  pp.  40-812)  Many  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  be  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  proposed  Department  of  Labor, 
and  it  is  within  reasonabre  possibilities  that 
the  administration  will  favor  it  and  urge  its 
early  passage.  Oontinued  demands,  with 
pressure  from  the  ranks  of  organised  labor 
and  other  broad-minded  citizens  in  behalf  of 
this  measuxv,  are  sure  to  meet  with  favor- 
able resi>onse  and  action. 

(1911.  pp.  62-289)  No  organized  opposi- 
tion had  oecome  apparent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  bill. 

(1912,  pp.  257-355)  Reaffirmed  demand 
for  Department  of  Labor  and  thv  appoint- 
ment ox  a  representative  of  labor  as  secre- 
tary when  the  law  is  enacted. 

(1913,  pp.  53-296)  In  the  closinir  hours 
of  the  last  Congress  a  bill  civating  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  passed,  approved 
by  the  President  and  a  labor  representative 
ai^pointed  secretary.  No  provision  was  made 
for  paying  salaries,  maintaining  quarters  or 
ptrforming  its  specific  duties.  A  special 
urgency   appropriation   bill   for  $42,800   was 

Ssssed  and  approved  May  1,  1918,  which 
id  not  provide  sufficient  funds.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  the  onW  department 
of  the  Government  which  deals  exclusively 
with  problems  of  human  progress  and  the 
relations  of  man  to  man,  including  that 
of  employer  and  employe.  To  have  it  thus 
handicapped  in  its  initial  work  retards  the 
progress  of  the  great  humanitarian  purpora 
for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence. 
We  can  not   too  strongly  condemn   the  nig- 

Sardly.  picayui.ish  policy  of  Congress  in 
ealing  with  the  only  department  entrusted 
with  promoting  tfaw  welfare  of  the  wage- 
workers. 

(1915.  pn.  95-174)  We  call  attention  to 
the  splendid  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  in  its  efforts  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  awful  slaughter  which  is  con- 
tinually taking  place  among  the  workers  in 
the  Inaustries  of  our  nation,  (p.  178)  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  tne  valuable 
services  of  the  commissioners  of  mediation 
and  conciliation  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  prompt  attention  given  to 
our  requests  for  the  services  of  a  conciliator 
when  required.  We  fully  realise  the  great 
value    to    both    the    employer    and    employe 


through  the  intereessioo  of  mediation  a«  » 
means  of  bringing  them  together  to  And 
some  mutually  satisfactory  basis  of  agree- 
ment. 

(1916,  pp.  158-156)  Every  request  in  the 
interest  of  international  unions  made  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  sranted  »nd 
valuable  service  xendered  in  adjusting  dis- 
putes. 

(1917.  pp.  118-817)  Efforts  were  made  to 
secure  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  tho 
Department  of  Labor  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  give  sucji  assistance  in  the 
employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the 
U.  S.  as  may  be  deemed  nteessarr  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Thia  failed  »nd 
$250,000  was  secured  through  an  urgent 
deficiency  bill. 

Deporting  Labor  Offldals — (1910.  pp.  264- 
322-340)  Protest  sent  governor  of  Florida 
against  the  deportation  of  officer  Cinrmsk- 
crs*  Internr.tional  Union  and  demand  msde 
for  his  protection. 

DetectlTe  Agendei — (1886.  p.  15)  Oon- 
^ess  was  urged  to  enact  laws  declaring 
illegal  the  armed  organization  known  as  the 
Pinkerton  Protective  Patrol  or  any  body  of 
men  formed  to  act  as  spies  and  thugs  for 
corponute  monopolies,  with  tho  extraordi- 
nary privilege  of  moving  from  one  state  to 
the  otner  in  plying  their  nefarious  trade  of 
over-awing  peaceful  laborers  into  submia- 
sion  to  degrading  conditions  of  serritude. 

(1886.  p.  19)  Condemned  Pinkerton  Pro- 
tective Patrol,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Police  or 
any  armed  body  of  men  acting  as  spies. 

(1888,  p.  27)  Pledged  aid  to  city  and 
state  federations  to  secure  legislation  pre- 
venting unfair  employers  hiring  irrespon- 
sible persons  armed  for  the  purpose  of  orer- 
driving  the  workmen  on  strike;  else  for 
preventing  undue  police  Interfarenee  in  la- 
bor disputes.  (1389,  p.  87:  1890.  p.  14) 
Reaffirmed. 

(1899.  p.  14)  In  one  way  or  another  we 
have  been  subject  to  the  annoyanee,  mis- 
representation and  brutality  of  the  detective 
agencies  and  private  armed  forces  employed 
by  corporations  and  unfair  companies.  We 
have  known,  too,  that  deteetivee  have  been 
employed  to  pry  Into  tho  affairs  of  many 
organizations,  iiiformatlon  being  ^ven  to 
employers  as  to  who  are  the  active  men  in 
the  movement  for  the  formation  of  nnlona, 
their  discharge  following  frequently,  ending 
in  the  terrorizing  of  the  memben  of  the  or- 
ganization;  and  peraonal  spleen  hat  largely 
entered  into  such  information  given  to  em- 
ployers. We  have  known,  too,  that  the  anp- 
posed  "secret"  meetings  of  some  organisa- 
tions have  been  the  means  by  whieh  tne  de- 
tective agencfos  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
coct stories,  having  no  foundation  in  faet,  to 
alarm  employers  as  to  the  radieal  or  revoln- 
tionary  actions  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  organization.  It  reqniree  no  grsat 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  understand 
that  in  the  absence  of  facts  npon  whieh  avch 
reports  to  employers  are  bated,  the  Imaflna- 
tion  of  the  detectives  and  the  agencies  Is 
freely  exercised,  for,  without  alsirming  re- 
ports, the  uselessness  of  the  agoneiet  It 
plainly  discernible.  Quite  reeently,  a  eor- 
respond  en  ce  was  made  pnbllo  bj  Mr.  Jaasat 
KilDoume,  president  of  the  Kllbonne* 
Jacobs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cdlnmbnt,  Ohio, 
between  him  and  J.  K.  Tomer,  manager  of  the 
"Manufacturers'  Information  Bvreaii,"  of 
(Heveland,  Ohio,  in  whieh  the  offer  was 
made  by  the  latter  to  Mr.  KUbowne  to  fnr^ 
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nifh  ft  eomplote  report  of  the  "socFBt  tat- 
sioBB"  of  tho  Oonyention  of  the  Amoriean 
Federation  of  Labor  now  bein;  held.  It  ia 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Kilboume  that  be  has 
giyen  the  correspondence  to  the  pnblio 
press,  and  in  his  letter  the  followinr  Ian* 
gnage  which  he  employs  is  worthy  of  yonr 
notice.  He  said:  ''The  proposition  it  con* 
tains  seems  to  be  so  infsmous  that  I  shall 
ffiye  the  letter  and  my  reply  to  the  public 
press.  We  hsTe  nerer  engaged  spies  in  our 
DQsiness,  and  certainly  shall  not  do  so 
acainst  the  most  defenseless  class  with 
whom  wo  hare  to  teal." 

(1IK)6,  p.  228)  Renewed  opposition  to 
employment  of  armed  thngs  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  organized  labor  in  its  eflforts 
to  better  conditions. 

(1007,  p.  817)  Exwcative  Oonncil  re- 
quested to  take  proper  action  to  prohibit 
bands  of  armed  thngs  being  sent  into  a 
peaeefnl  commnnity  to  intimidate  the  em- 
ployes who  are  peacefnlly  contending  for 
their  rights. 

(1012,  p.  258)  (3oa1  operators  prevented 
organization  by  hiring  large  forces  of 
guards,  commonly  called  "Baldwin  Detec- 
tives," whose  inhuman  and  barbarous  nvath- 
ods  terrorised  the  different  communities. 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  investigate 
whether  peonage  existed  in  West  Virginia. 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Colorado  and 
other  states  and  to  what  extent  federal  laws 
are  violated  in  the  transportation  of  armed 
thugs  under  the  guise  ox  guards  or  detec- 
tives. 

(1018,  p.  819)  Executive  Council  in- 
structed to  investigate  by  what  laws  armed 
men  axe  permitted  to  operate  in  Missouri, 
and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  protect  the  workers 
from  the  ravaces  of  irresponsible  charac- 
ters, which  will  cover  advertisements  for 
men  during  strikes  and  the  regulation  of 
private  detective  agencies. 

(1914,  p.  861)  Instructed  Executive 
Council  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  private  detective  agencies  whose 
services  are  to  prevent  trade  union  organ- 
isation, destroy  it  where  it  exists  and  serve 
as    mercenaries    during    industrial    disputes. 

(1918,  p.  227)  Resolution  showing  by 
government  reports  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  had  for  years  main- 
tained a  spy  system  to  defeat  organisation 
among  its  employes  was  ordered  sent  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  (p.  280  >  Ex- 
ecutive Council  was  instructed  to  consult 
with  federal  authorities  with  a  view  to  in- 
troducing a  bill  in  Congress  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  spy  menace,  which  is  work- 
ing under  the  gniPB  of  private  detective 
agencies. 

Deteettre  Agencies  Bzpooed — (1915,  p. 
77)  Patience  Is  a  virtue.  But  wrongs,  in- 
justice and  denial  of  rights  deserve  neither 
patience  nor  tolerance.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  tho  United  States— organised  and  un* 
orga^nised — arei  wondarfullv  patient;  ^hey 
have  been  blacklisted,  jailed,  robbed,  and 
killed.  Unscrupulous  employers  have  mis- 
treated them  in  every  way  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  lust  for  more  profit  and  power 
has  ruined  mentally,  physically^  and  morally 
many  men,  who  unfortunately  for  themselves 
and  others  are  known  as  employers  of  labor. 
Large  employers  of  labor  and  many  small 
employers  have  during  recent  years  dele- 
gated part  of  their  own  legitimate  functions 
to  other  concerns.  They  nave  surrendered 
the  actual  management  of  their  affairs  to 
outside  parties.     They   have   been   deceived 


and  robbed  through  impositions  upon  their 
cxedulity  by  scheming  agencies  labeled  "in- 
formation bureaus,"  "secret  service  com- 
panies," "detective  agencies,"  "auditors 
and  inspection  companies,"  and  other  con- 
cerns repxesenting  themselves  as  employ- 
ment agencies.  At  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
convention  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
introduced  Resolution  No.  7;  and  the  Car- 
riage, Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union  introduced  Resolution  No. 
68.  The  purpose  of  both  those  resolutions 
was  to  secure  the  enactment  of  state  and  na- 
tional legislation,  limiting  the  activities  of 
detective  agencies  to  the  tracing  of  crime 
and  criminals  and  preventing  them  from 
furnishing  strike-breakers  and  armed  guards 
to  employers  during  labor  disputes.  The 
Committee  on  Resolutions  in  its  report  of- 
fered the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Res- 
olutions Nob.  7  and  68,  which  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  be,  and  is 
hereby,  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pxepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Executive  Council  a  report  upon 
the  activities  of  private  detective  agencies 
whose  services  are  vacured  by  employers 
to  prevent  trade  union  organisation,  destroy 
it  where  it  exists,  if  possible,  and  serve  as 
mercenaries  during  industrial  disputes,  and 
that  upon  receipt  of  this  report  the  Ehcecu- 
tive  Council  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a 
measure  or  measures  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress  and  in  state  legislatures,  which 
will  pxevent  the  granting  of  federal  or  state 
licenses  to  any  private  detective  agency 
whose  employers  can  be  secured  in  any  ef- 
fort to  disrupt  or  prevent  trade  union 
growth,  or  serve  in  any  capacity  as  strike- 
breaking agencies."  Through  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist,  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  machinations  of  wveral  detective  aa- 
sociations,  including  the  close  relations  of 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Asaociation  and 
other  emi>loyers'  organisations  with  such 
detective  concerns.  In  the  American  Fe^Bra- 
tionist  for  January,  1909,  under  the  ora- 
tion "Labor  Secrets  Exposed,"  page  49,  toe 
close  alliance  between  the  "Manufacturers' 
Information  Bureau"  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  the  late  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Mr.  J.  W.  Van 
Cleave,  was  shown.  This  same  subject  was 
continued  in  the  March,  1909,  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  page  280,  entitled 
"Turner.  Van  Cleave's  Detective,  Exposed;" 
and  again,  on  page  429  of  the  May,  1909, 
issue,  replicas  of  President  Van  (yleave's 
correspondence  with  the  Manufacturers'  In- 
formation Bureau  were  given.  (This  con- 
cern being  more  generally  known  as  the 
Turner  I>»tective  Agency.)  During  numer- 
ous hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  the  President 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  several  times  (^ered 
as  evidence  material  which  showed  the  cluur- 
acter  of  the  private  detective  agencies  fos- 
tered and  supported  by  the  National  Ano- 
elation  of  Manufacturers,  tho  National 
Founders'  Association,  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  the  National  Erooton' 
Association,  and  other  similar  organisations 
of  employers.  The  president  of  tho  Inter- 
nationsl  Molders'  Union,  tho  editor  of  tho 
Iron  Molders'  Journal,  and  the  President 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  August  18,  1912,  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  of- 
fered incriminating  evid«ieo.  compiled  from 
court  records,  showing  the  lawless  methods 
of  employers  connected  with  the  Founders* 
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Association.  On  January  6  and  10.  1913, 
at  another  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciarj-,  the  President  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  introduced  official  evidence  from 
the  United  States  Departuiv.nt  of  Justice, 
showing  the  close  alliance  between  the 
Bums  Detective  Agency  and  the  employers, 
and  incorporated  in  his  statement  copies  of 
the  original  letters  from  the  Bergoff  Detec- 
tive Agency  to  railroad  officials,  and  the 
personal  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween J.  K.  Turner,  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Information  Bureau,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  late  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Similar  material  also  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  use  when  making  speeches  on  labor 
measures  in  which  this  material  would  be 
appropriate.  On  Januarv  22,  1915,  before 
the  Iniited  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  in  New  York  City,  President  Gom- 
pers  submitted  detailed  testimony  concern- 
ing activities  of  the  employment  and  detec- 
tive agencies.  Particular  attention  was 
ealled  to  the  R.  J.  Coach  Secret  Service 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  many  pas- 
sages were  read  into  the  record  from  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  booklet  issued  by  that 
secret  service  concern. 

Sirike-Breakiny  Detective  Agencies— WzddtiU 
Mahon.  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Bergoff  Brothers,  1451  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  the  Ascher  Detective  Agency,  No. 
1845  Broadway,  New  York  City:  the  Law- 
rence Secret  ^arvice  Agency,  No.  1232 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City;  the 
Universal  Secret  Service  Bureau,  80  Wall 
Stre«dt.  New  York  City;  the  Drammond's 
Detective  Agency.  New  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago, Dl.;  the  Bums  Detective  Agency,  New 
York  and  Chicago;  Pinkerton  Detective 
Agency,  New  York  and  Chicago;  the  Stan- 
dard Secret  Service  Agency,  No.  697  Can- 
ton Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Ihe  B.  and  V 
Secret  Service  Company,  Manager  W.  J. 
MeiMichael,  403  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  National  De- 
tective Agency,  No.  54  LaFayette  Building, 
Petroit.  Mich.;  the  Toronto  Detective 
Agency,  No.  62  McGraw  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  the  Murphy-McDonnell  Secret  Serv- 
ice Company,  320  Free  I'ress  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Western  Construction  Company, 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111^  Seagrove 
Christiansen  Company,  Chicago,  III.;  the  In- 
ternational Secret  Service  Company,  First 
National  Uvumz  frilding,  Chicago.  J1.:  tbo 
Thiele  Detective  Service  Company,  Chicago, 
ni.;  Mooney  ft  Boland,  D.  A.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Burton  Detective  Agency.  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
the  R.  J.  Coach  As^*ncy,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(This  is  sometimes  printed  as  "Coats,"  and 
sometimes  as  "Koch");  The  Secret  Service 
Company,  Columbia  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company, 
Geo.  Schoenbach.  Manaser,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
the  Manufncturern'  Information  Bureau 
Company,  J.  K.  Turner.  President,  Cleve- 
land«  Ohio,  known  as  the  Turner  Agency; 
the  Sherman  Detective  Agency.  16  State 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.:  the  Bradford  Detec- 
tive Service,  Colorado  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  the  Railroad  Auditors  and  In- 
spection Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Hamilton  Detective  Agency,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Baldwin-Felts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  National 
Founders'  Association.  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  National  Erectors'  Asso- 
ciation,   National     Association     of    Manufac- 


turers. At  the  Norfolk,  V»^  Convention  of 
1907,  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  made 
a  special  leport  concerning  the  efforts  made 
by  the  agents  of  former  President  Jamea 
Van  Cleave,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  to  corrupt  or  destroy  him 
personally.  That  statement  was  afterwards 
corroborated  during  the  Mulhall  investiga- 
tion by  committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  in  1918. 
Men  have  been  vant  by  these  agencies  to 
watch  every  movement  of  the  President  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  conventions,  and  while  at- 
tending to  other  special  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eration, in  the  same  wsy  in  which  thej 
have  harassed  the  actirities  of  officers  and 
other  representatives  of  affiliated  organise^ 
tions.  Subtle  efforts  have  been  made  hj 
men  who  have  represented  that  thy  were 
discharged  employes  of  certain  detectire 
agencies  and  certun  manufacturers'  i^ssocia- 
tions,  hoping  that  by  exposing  the  machina- 
tions of  such  organizations  to  be  able  to  se- 
cure employment  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or 
some  of  its  affiliated  organisations. 

Methods  Employed  by  Agenties — Ornnired 
strike-breaking  aggregations  are  quite  re- 
sourceful, but  most  of  them  follow  similar 
methods.  Appealing  letters  and  eraftily 
worded  circulars  are  addreased-  to  employ- 
ers. The  fear  of  employers  is  touched  in 
an  effort  to  convince  tnem  that  they  are  be- 
ing cheated  and  robbed  by  all  their  em- 
nloyes,  including  even  their  most  trusted 
foremen,  superintendents  and  gensral  man- 
agers. These  detective  agencies  prej  upon 
the  weakness  inherent  to  human  nature.. 
They  play  especially  ui>on  the  "terrors  of 
the  unknown"  latent  suspicions,  trade 
jealousies,  and  personal  envy.  They  en- 
deavor to  persuade  employers  that  their 
"expert  detective  agencles*^'  can  dlscoyer 
leaks  in  business — ^waste  of  material — ^ineffi- 
cient management — ^irregular  personal  eon- 
duct  and  habits  of  trusted  employes.  They 
vouch  for  the  infallibility  of  tne  eagle-eyed 
agents  they  persuade  employers  to  engage — 
for  a  price.  They  adroitly  phrase  appeals 
to  engage  their  service  so  as  to  arouse  the 
fear  that  awful  possibilities  will  follow  the 
alliance  of  their  employes  with  the  labor  or- 
ganizations. They  undertake  to  ferret  out 
the  active  spirits  in  the  shops  and  factories 
who  show  an  independent  trend  of  mind,  or 
who  in  an  unguarded  moment,  might  talk 
too  freely  concerning  the  rights  of  a  citisen. 
Of  course,  such  men  are  instantly  spotted 
for  discharge.  Employers  on  many  occa- 
sions have  been  credulous  and  thooghtleas  In 
discharging  some  of  the  most  expert  help 
in  their  employ  after  reeeiying  reports 
from  the  spies  and  spotters  plaoe^  in  their 
establishments  by  the  detectiye  ageneies.  Of 
course,  in  very  few  of  these  instanoas  of  dis- 
charge is  there  any  opportunity  for  the  out- 
raged employe  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  Is 
useless  for  him  to  appeal.  Thn  spotter's 
word  is  taken  for  granted  without  qnestion. 
In  their  circulars  they  always  picture  the 
organizations  of  labor  in  the  yilest  lan- 
guage, and  attribute  to  them  the  most  out- 
rageous lawless  conduct.  If  the  employer 
would  use  the  common  sense  with  whieh  the 
ordinary  human  being  is  endowed,  be  would 
know  that  the  emplojres  whom  he  had  In  his 
service  would  not  instantly  ehanire  from 
decent  civil  citizens  to  beeome  property  de- 
stroyers after  they  had  shown  a  dlsposltioB 
to  organize.  The  detective  agendes  play  a 
double   game.     They   work  upon  the  wnalk- 
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bilitivc   of   man^   innocent,    honest   working- 
men  whose  serrices  they  secure.     They  keep 
constant    bnt    ambiguous    advertisements    in 
the    cosmopolitan    newspapers.      When    they 
are   in   need   of   men   for  serrice  in   special 
trades    they     specify    the     occupation.     Fre- 
quently they   will   boldly   advertise  for  men 
and  include  "none  but  uiiion  men  need  ap- 
ply."     When    applicants    answer    they    are 
given   the   address   of   an   office   whcrta   they 
are  met.  ushered  into  a  private  office  before 
a  superintendent  or  a  ^neral  manager,  who 
questions  them  in   various  ways,   almost  al- 
ways   to   impress   upon   such   applicants   the 
idea   of   taking    advantage    of   the    "excep- 
tional  opportunity"    to   advance   their   posi- 
tion in  life,  or,  a  great  honor  it  is  for  them 
to  be  selected  to  be  entrusted  with  such  re- 
sponsible   duties,    and    how    prospective    em- 
ployers will  give  the  applicant  special  per- 
sonal atteotion.     Every   flattering   appeal   is 
made   to  the   weakness   or   necessity   of   the 
person    seeking    the    adv^rtisd    job.      These 
agencies    have    by    this    means    secured    the 
services  of  many  ihnocent  men  and,  not  in- 
fiequently,   men   who  have  records   of  faith- 
fulness   and    honor    among    their    associates. 
After  they  secured  control   over  these  poor 
fellows,   tney  made  their  lives  mifferable  by 
insisting  upon   daily  reports   from  the   shop 
in  which  tney  are  sent  to   work  among  fel- 
low-workers and,  of  course,  all  such  reports 
must   contain  statem»nts  snowing  the   alert- 
ness of  the  now  victim  agent  in  his  ability 
to  see  errors  of  management,  of  conduct,  of 
workers,    and     other     supposed    "irregulari- 
ties"   in   the   place   where    he    is    employed. 
The  members  of  unions  they  succeed  in  en- 
gaging are  urged  to  become  boisterous  and 
radical    in    expression;    they    urge    them    to 
hold  office  in  the  local  unions,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  access  to  the  complete  records, 
and  the  financial  accounts  of  the  unions,  as 
well  as  to  the  finances  themselves.     They  in- 
still into  them  a  fault-flnding  spirit  so  that 
they  can  harass  and  annoy  the  honest,  earn- 
est   worker  in   the   union   who   is   trying   to 
make  progress  steadily  and  rationally.  They 
exert   their     agents    to     provoke     and   incite 
strikes.       During  such  strikes  they  play  the 
part  of  agents  provocateurs,  that  is,  to  advo- 
cate loudly  that  the  men  on  strike  use  force 
and  resort  to  unlawful  <M>nduct;  and  secratly 
offer  to  lead  in  any  such  efforts.     The  mere 
fact  that  such  a  course  h#s  been  "talked" 
at  strikers'    meetings,   though   it  be  bv   the 
detective  agent  alone,  is  enough  for  his  so' 
cret  report  to  the  agency  and  the  employers. 
By    such   means    ther   open   up    another   op- 
portunity  to    have    ''more    detectives"    em- 
ployed   as   sluggers    and   gunmen    in    case   a 
strike    ensues.      It    is,    therefore,    patent    to 
any  ordinarv  observer,  that   these  mischief- 
making,    stnke-breaking    agencies    take    the 
meanest  advantages  of  employers  and  work- 
ers.    They  arouse,  fears  and  incite  unneces- 
sary troubles — all  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money  from  the  employers  themselves,  an 
well    as    to     create     confusion     among,    and 
hardships  for,  the  workers. 

PolUicai  AeHvUigs  of  Strike^Breakimg  Agen- 
cUs — In  many  cities  where  industrial  trouUet 
have  arisen  these  detective  agencies  have  ap- 
parently made  in  advance  some  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  mayors,  sheriffs,  chiefs 
of  i>oiice,  and  citv  attorneys.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  Labor's  representatives 
and  members  that  they  could  not  secure  fair, 
impartial  treatment  or  protection  from  the 
dty    officials.      Sluggers    and    gunmen    have 


freely     carried     their     weapons     of    assault 
without  let  or  hindrance  by  city  and  some- 
times   by    state    officials;    whereas,    striking 
elmployes    or     associates     and     sympathetic 
neighbors  ax«  immediately  hauled  into  court 
and   subjected    to    penalties   if   they   carried 
any    instrument    for    self-protection.      These 
matters  are   well   known.     Everybody  seems 
to   know  that   these   conditions   prevail,   but 
it   has  been   impossible  to   have   any  proper 
exposure    through    the   public    press,    unless, 
perchance,   some  poor  union  man  snould  in 
a    moment    of    extreme    provocation    defend 
himself,  and  then  the  newspapers  teem  with 
appeals  for  "law  and  order, ''^  which  in  their 
vednacular  mean  nothing  but  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  a  strike  no  matter  how  lawfully  it 
may     be     conducted.       Well-known    resident 
labor  men  have  been  frequently  arrested  in 
many    cities    without    warrants,    but    thugs 
and   sluggers   may   go  to    cities   as    absolute 
strangers  and  are  permitted  to  roam  at  will, 
armed   to   the   teeth,   and  when  residents  of 
the   cities   insist   upon   such   men   being  dis- 
armed  or   arrested   the   officers    often   refuse 
even  to  search  such  disreputable  characters. 
R^mgdies — ^The  time  has  arrived  when  this 
wrong  to  working  people  can  no  longer  be 
endured.      We     must     secure     remedies    to 
abate,    abolish    or     regulate     the     detective 
nuisance  by  effective  state  and  national  leg- 
islation.     Before     px^esenting     any     proposi- 
tions, attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  nine  states  and  one  territory  have  en- 
acted  laws  restraining  the  hiring  of  armed 
guards    by     employers.      Those    states    are: 
Arkansas,    Oolorado,    Illinois,    Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,     and     the    Territory    of   Alaska. 
Tbese  laws   are  generally  similar  in  charac- 
ter.     The   first    state    to    enact    such    a    law 
was  Illinois.     The  section  relating  to  armed 
guards  being  51: 

"Any  person  or  persons  who  shalL  in 
this  or  another  state,  hire,  aid,  abet  or 
assist  in  hiring,  through  agencies  or  other- 
wise, persons  to  gvard  with  arms  or  deadly 
weapons  of  any  kind  other  persons  or  prop- 
erty in  this  state,  or  any  person  or  persona 
who  shall  come  into  this  state  armed  with 
deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  for  any  such 
purpose,  without  a  permit  in  writing  from 
the  governor  of  this  state,  shall  be  guiltv  of 
a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  moi^  than  five  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  any  person,  persons  or  company,  cor- 
poration, society,  association  or  organUaiion 
in  guarding  or  protecting  their  private  prop- 
erty or  private  interests  as  is  now  provided 
by  law;  Imt  tthis  act  shall  be  construed  only 
to  apply  in  cases  where  workmen  are 
brought  into  this  state  or  induced  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another  in  this  state,  Sy 
any  false  pretena^s,  false  advertising  or  de- 
ceptive representations,  or  brought  mto  this 
state  under  arms  or  removed  from  one  place 
to  another  in  this  state  under  anns.'*^  A 
bill  to  prevent  the  transportation  by  inter- 
state carriers  of  certain  persons  and  articles 
for  the  alleged  prevention  of  so-called  labor 
troubles  was  presented  in  the  House.  A 
bill  making  it  unlawful  for  individuals,  cor- 
porations, or  associations  to  employ  armed 
men  or  bodies  of  armed  nven  on  their  prem- 
ises for  any  purpose  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  During  consideration  of  tBe  Alaska 
Goal  Land  bill  in  the  United  SUtea  Sanate, 
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ttao  following  amendment  to  that  act  was  of* 
fered:  '*No  lesgee  of  any  coal  or  other 
lands  in  Alaska  shall  employ,  hire  or  permit 
on  their  premises  or  lands  so  leased,  armed 
bodies  of  uran  commonly  known  as  'mine 
guards,'  under  penalty  of  $5,000  and  two 
years  imprisonment  in  jail."  The  Senate 
rejected  it.  Daring  the  52nd  Congress 
(Mter  the  Homestead  strike  in  which  the 
Pinkbrtons  were  notoriously  active)  a  select 
committee  of  seven  Senators  was  appointed 
on  Angast  3,  1892,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  *'what  legislation,  I)  any,  is  necessary 
to  prevent  fnrther  unlawful  use  or  employ- 
ment of  such  armed  bodies  of  men  or  other 
similar  armed  bodies  for  privat^e  purposes.*' 
That  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
February  10,  1893.  Among  other  things,  it 
stated  that  "there  were  at  that  tim«  in  the 
eity  of  Chica^  at  least  fifteen  different  de- 
tective agencies  and  firms.  Sonva  of  them 
confine  their  operations  to  detective  busi- 
ness, others  furnish  patrolmen  to  protect 
private  propertv  during  the  night  while  a 
few  of  tnem  add  to  that  kind  of  work  the 
business  of  supplying  armed  men  on  occa- 
sions of  strikes  on  railroads,  in  mines  and 
in  manufacturing  establishments."  Detec- 
tive Robert  A.  Pinkerton  testified  that  his 
agency  did  not  ask  the  right  to  send  armed 
men  from  their  offices  in  New  York  or  Ohi- 
cago  to  the  scene  of  a  strike,  because  it 
"would  be  illegal  at  common  law  to  send 
armed  bodies  of  men  through  any  particular 
state,  or  from  one  stat^  to  another  because 
of  the  t^dency  of  such  armed  bodies  to  ter- 
rorise the  community."  Further,  during  his 
testimony  he  contended  that  it  was,  however, 
entirely  legal  and  proper  to  send  arms  and 
ammunition  ahead,  as  was  done  at  Home- 
stead, ami  the  men  at  their  destination,  put 
them  in  control  of  the  property  which  they 
are  to  gard,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
men  in  command.  By  this  method  openly 
admitted  by  Pinkerton  in  1892,  the  detective 
agencies  have  taken  their  cue.  The  Senate 
Oommittee  making  this  investigation  stated 
that  "it  becomes  a  nice  Question  whether 
they  (the  detective  agencies)  can  legally  ac- 
complish by  indirection  what  they  can  not 
directly  do;  whether  the  transportation  of 
arms  in  one  car  and  the  men  in  another  is 
less  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  than 
the  transportation  of  the  men  with  the 
arms  at  their  side."  The  committee  reached 
conclusions  on  nine  i>o{nts  upon  the  general 
subject  of  their  investigation.  The  <i?fnclu- 
sions  dealing  with  the  Questions  of  private 
armed  bodies  were  as  follows: 

"Whether  assumedly  legal  or  not,  the  em- 
ployment of  armed  bodies  of  men  for  private 
pux>poses,  either  by  employers  or  employes, 
IS  to  be  deprecated  and  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to.  Such  use  of  private  armed  men 
is  an  assumption  of  the  state's  authority  by 
private  citizens.  If  the  state  is  incapable 
of  protecting  its  citizens  in  their  rights  of 
person  and  property  then  anarchy  is  the  re- 
sult, and  the  original  law  of  force  should 
neither  be  approved,  encouraged,  nor  toler- 
ated until  all  known  legal  processes  have 
failed.  As  to  the  matter  of  legislation.  The 
states  have  undoubted  authority  to  legislate 
against  the  employment  of  armed  bodies  of 
men  for  private  purposes,  as  many  of  them 
are  doing.  As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate,  that  is  not  so  clear,  though  it 
would  seem  that  Congxess  ought  not  to  be 
powerless  to  prevent  the  movement  of  bodies 
of  private  citisens  from  one  state  to  another 


state  for  the  puxpose  of  taking  part,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  settlement  of  dia- 
pntes  between  employers  and  their  work- 
men. The  probabilities  axe  that  all  of  the 
states  will  soon  enact  statutes  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  *vhich  event  action  by  Congress. 
even  if  constitutional,  will  be  unnecessary.*' 
Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  that 
report  was  made.  Congress  has  given  no 
serious  attention  to  the  Homestead  commit- 
tee's investigation  and  report.  Nine  of  the 
states,  as  has  been  already  reported,  hare 
made  some  efforts  to  correct  the  evils  con- 
nected with  the  dual  service  of  detective 
agencivs.  We  have  uo  desire  or  intent  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  occupation  of 
detective  agencies,  namely,  that  of  search- 
ing for  criminals  and  detecting  crime,  but, 
the  later  and  more  disreputable  method  of 
using  detective  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  strikes  and  interfering  with  legi- 
timate industrial  activities  of  employer  and 
employe  must  be  stopped.  The  Illinois  law 
could  be  used  as  a  general  model  for  state 
K^gislation  of  this  character  after  some  ap- 
propriate changes  had  been  made  in  it  to 
suit  the  present  industrial  conditions,  and 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  amendments  gor- 
eming  the  granting  of  state  lieenwae  to  all 
detective  agencies  and  all  private  employ- 
ment offices,  with  centralised  state  authoritT 
to  vee  that  such  laws  are  properly  enforced. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  tne  duty  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  commence  a  determined  and 
vigorous  campaign  in  municipalitiea  and  in 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  electing  tried 
and  true  trade  unionists  to  positiona  of  au- 
thority, requiring  proper  enforoement  of 
law  and  order,  we  should  go  fnrther  and 
see  to  it  that  sheriffs  of  eountiea,  ehiefs  of 
police  of  cities  and  all  other  offieiala  of 
counties  and  municipalities  should  be  eare- 
fully  selected  for  the  prime  and  righteou 
purpose  of  having  the  laws  rigidly  and  im- 
partially enforced.  The  wage-earners  have 
been  wronged  by  the  misdeeds  of  strike- 
breaking agencies.  If  they  undertake  to 
grapple  seriously  with  this  problem  and  its 
attendant  evils,  many  good  citisens  in  other 
walks  of  life  will  undoubtedly  eo-ojperate 
with  us  in  behalf  of  a  proper,  wholesome 
regime  of  law  and  order,  equaJly  and  im- 
partially administered  and  enforced.  At- 
tention is  called  to  one  of  the  necessary 
functions  of  democratio  forms  of  government 
that  is  frequently  either  ignored  or  ndsap- 
plied.  Americans  with  their  free  and  MMy 
going  way  of  doing  things  through  political 
officeholders,  have  frequently  fallen  into 
grave  errors  of  sometimes  dividing  respon- 
sibility and  sometimes  permitting  political 
schemers  to  usurp  power  not  Tonehsafed  to 
them  by  any  legal  tenet.  Thn  A.  F.  of  L. 
hereby  declares  a  fundamental  principle 
should  be  urged  and  established  whioh  is  es- 
sential for  good  manaffsment  and  good  gov- 
ernment. Responsibility  and  power  should 
always  go  together.  Responsibility  without 
power  can  never  be  justly  enforced.  Power 
without  responsibility  can  never  be  prop- 
erly controlled.  Everv  publie  officer  and 
every  public  agent  should  nave  elear.  deinite 
authority  to  do  the  acts  required  of  him;  a 
clear  and  definite  limitation  should  also  be 

f)ut  upon  the  extent  of  his  authority.  Final- 
y,  the  people  themselves  must  liold  respon- 
sible the  highest  elecfrsd  officers  for  the  work 
of  their  offices  and  insist  that  they  peiftMm 
their  full  duty  to  the  people,  and  nothing 
but  their  duty.     State  alllanees  of  fMceeutiTe 
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offlciaU  with  strike-breaking,  gnn-toting  de* 
tectiTe  aceneiea  mut  oeaae.  if  these  united 
States  aM  to  be  free  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
letter.  If  the  aboTe  line  of  reasoning  is 
correct  and  we  beUeve  it  is — ^it  is  impera- 
tire  that  we  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  We 
belioTe  that  police  power  and  responsibilit> 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the 
borders  of  a  state  should  be  properly  and 
speciflcallT  granted  to  the  gOYemor  of  the 
state.  Me  should  be  Tested  with  authority 
necessary  to  preserre  life  and  property.  No 
other  power  (industrial  or  political)  in  the 
state  or  beyond  its  borders  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  his  full  responsi- 
bility. He  should  be  clothed  with  full  au- 
thority, answerable  only  to  the  legislature — 
to  the  people.  The  goTcmor  must  ba  made 
in  fact  as  well  as  netion  the  chief  peace 
officer  of  the  state.  We  propose  therofore 
that  the  following  easily  understood  law 
be  urged  for  enactment  in  all  states  by  our 
members,    friends   and    sympathizers: 

"No  person  or  persons,  company  or  cor- 
poration shall  conduct  temporarily  or  other- 
wise any  employment  or  detective  agency 
in  this  state  without  procuring  a  license 
from  the  goYemor  who  shall  be  vested  with 
full  authority  to  grant  such  licenses  during 
his  term  of  ofSce  under  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, fees  and  penalties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  people:  Provided, 
That  no  lieense  shall  be  granted  to  any  per- 
son or  persons,  agency,  company  or  cor- 
I>oration  to  eonauct  tlra  business  of  an  em- 
ployment office  or  detective  agency  within 
this  state  unless  bonds  are  furnished  in  the 
penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $10,000,  to  be 
approved  by  the  governor  and  specifically 
stipulating  that  such  bonds  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  state  if  such  person,  persons, 
agency,  company  or  corporation  furnishes 
supplies  or  attempts  to  furnish  or  supply 
arms,  ammunition,  or  armed  guards  to  any 
person  or  persons,  employer,  firm,  company, 
or  corporation  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever.  It  is  further  provided,  that 
the  governor  is  hereby  vested  with  full 
authority  and  the  duty  to  judge  in  times  of 
distnrbance,  whether  armed  forces  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  peace,  and  when  in 
his  judgment  such  ^n  emergency  exists  he 
and  he  alone  shall  personally  order  any  part 
or  parts  of  state  militia  to  the  scene  of  the 
diaturbancei  and  he  shall  personally  direct  the 
operation  of  nnch  state  troops.  All  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  art  are  hereby  repealed."  (p.  831^ 
Oonvention  favored  laws  that  would  wipe  out 
the  nefarious  system. 

Diamond  Workers — (1R91.  p.  44)  Pledged 
aid  to  diamond  workers  in  the  effort  to  pie- 
vent  violation  of  the  laws  which  may  oper- 
ate to  their  injury- 
Dick  Mllitarj  Law — (1914,  p.  475)  Con- 
vention postponed  action  on  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Dick  military  law  and  all 
others  having  a  tendency  to  further  the 
apirit  of  militsrism  within  onr  land.  Ex- 
ecutive Council  was  instructed  to  investi- 
gate and  in  1915  (p.  86)  this  report  was 
presented    and   endorsed: 

"Investigation  reveals  that  a  variety  of 
opinions  exist  in  the  public  mind  relative 
to  the  Dick  Military  Law.  Some  of  these 
opinions  are  grounded  upon  fears  and  sus- 
picions. Some  of  our  people  aie  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  law  in  question  was 
enacted   for  the  main   purpose   of   fostering 


militarism  in  the  United  States,  with  all  ita 
b%neftil  eonvaqueneea.  Othisrs  have  aclBn 
the  spectre  of  a  military  force  created  by  the 
U.  8.,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  several 
states,  wholly  and  solely  as  a  weapon  to  bo 
placed  in  the  handa  of  employers  on  call  t« 
coerce  and  intimidate  the  lawful  aspirations 
of  the  workers.  Others  profess  to  see  hid- 
den within  the  lines  of  this  law  a  hug* 
Srofit-making  scheme  for  manufacturers, 
ealers  and  speculators  in  ordnance  and 
ammunition  supplies.  It  may  be  possible 
that  all  or  more  of  such  undesirable  conse- 
quences lurk  somewhere  within  the  purview 
of  this  statute.  The  law  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  January  21,  1908;  it  was  amend* 
ed  in  1908,  and  again  in  1910.  During  that 
time,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years,  it 
has  not  been  apparent  to  us  from  onr  invea* 
tigation  of  the  subject,  that  the  law  has 
been  wrongly  applied.  We  find,  after  care- 
ful inquiry,  that  the  enactment  of  the  Dick 
Military  Law  was  deemed  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  experiences  growing  out  of  the 
Spanish  War.  when  the  people  of  the  U. 
S  by  practically  unanimous  vote,  demanded 
intervention  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  the  oppxessed  Oubana,  it  was  speedily 
discovered  that  the  military  provisions  of 
the  U.  S.  'Were  not  adequate  for  either  de- 
fensive or  offensive  vervice.  As  a  nation, 
we  possessed  little  or  no  military  skill,  prac> 
ticaily  no  ammunition,  inadequate  equip- 
n.ent,  and  the  hospital  and  commissary  serv- 
ice of  the  U.  S.  Armv  was  inefficient  and 
incapable  of  performing  their  functions. 
Some  measure  of  reform  was  manifestly  im- 
perative. Our  American  traditions  are 
wholesomely  positive  against  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  standing  army.  We 
think  It  can  be  safely  and  emphatically 
ststed  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  American  people  favor  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  standing  army.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  this  small  percentage  will  never  be 
able  to  have  their  schemes  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Dick  Military  Law  was  there- 
fore offered,  considered  and  finally  enacted, 
to  render  onr  nation  better  prepared  to  do 
exactly  what  the  title  of  the  act  describes, 
namely,  'to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
militia.'  This  mesnn,  in  short,  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  theory  underlying  the 
traditional  military  policy  of  the  U.  fi.;  the 
intention  being  that  the  army,  such  as  we 
have  slisll  be  adequately  and  properly 
equipped  and  Its  personnel  shall  be  of  the 
highest  possible  efficiency— our  American 
concept  being  the  maintenance  of  a  skeleton 
army  to  which  men,  properly  developed, 
Dentally  and  physically,  may  be  quickly 
added  when  tl»  country  may  be  endancrered. 
For  the  maintenance  of  such  an  army  for 
conqnest  we  wonid  not  pay  one  penny,  but 
for  defense  we  would  gladly  give  our  all. 
We  again  expiess  our  belief  in  the  need  of 
a  small  standing  army  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  citiien  soldiery,  democratically  orrsn- 
ized  snd  controlled,  so  as  to  prevent  either 
the  small  standing  army  or  the  larger  sup- 
plements and  its  units  to  l>e  used  for  or  by 
any  special  privileged  class,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  American  labor  movement 
is  thoroughly  justified  in  faeling  proud  of 
its  efforts  in  the  past,  in  its  proclamations 
for  peace  and  against  autocratically  con- 
trolled military  forces.  We  think  we  would 
be  short-sighted  did  we  agree  with  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  lecommended  the 
repeal  of  the  Dick  Military  Law.     The  aee- 
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ond   'wherew'  of  the  preamble  contains  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  resolution,  and  may  be 
a  well  merited  and  justifiable  warning.     It 
reads:     'Whereas,  the  existence  of  the  Dick 
MiUtary    Law    is     *     *     *     a    weapon    that 
can  b«  used  at  any  time  against  the  interest 
of    the     toiling     masses.'       This     expression 
voices   the  fear,   suspicion  and  opposition  to 
the  Dick  Military  Law,  and  upon  this  feat- 
nre  we  make  the  following  observations:  Up 
to    the   px^dsent    we   have    received    no.  com- 
plaint nor  have   we   learned   of   any   act   in 
which   the   military   arm   of   the    government 
has  misused  the  Dick   Military  Law   to  off- 
set or  curb  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  the 
working  people   of   our   land.     Lone   before 
the  Dick  Military  Law  was   enacted,   U.   a. 
troops  were  used  through  direction  of  Presi- 
denU    Cleveland    and    McKmley    >n    1894— - 
first    during    the    Great    Nortbern    Railroad 
strike;    again   In    1894   against   the   railroad 
strikers     who     sympathised     with     the     op- 
pressed   Pullman    employes;    and    again    in 
1899    during  the  industrial  troubles  in  the 
Ooeur     D'Alen«     metalliferous     fields     and 
mines  of  Idaho.     On  all  of  those  occasions 
the  charges  were  openly  made  that  the    U. 
8.  troops  took  sides  in   favor  of  ejnployers 
as  against  the  workers.  Last  raar  (in  1914) 
U.    8.    troops   were   again   sent   into  regions 
where   industrial   conflicts   were   under   way. 
We  refer  particularly    to    the    situation   in 
Colorado.     We  believe  that  on  this  occasion 
the  presence  of  the  U.   8.  troops  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  Colorado  militia,   was  in- 
strumental in  stopping  strife  and  bloodshed 
and    esUblishing   peace,      m    do    not   make 
this  statement  with  any   degree  of  satisfac- 
tion; we  regret  that  such  a  step  should  ever 
have  beon  taken  in  the  use  of  the  militaiT, 
but  law  and  order  in  the  state  of  Colorado 
were    seemingly    beyond    the    power   of  the 
state  officials  to  maintain  and  enforce.  Fri- 
vat«    armed    forces    in    the    pay    of    wealthy 
private  corporations  were  used  to  subdue  the 
workers  and  to   control   Industry.     The   cor- 
porations   had    practically    coerced    and    in- 
timidated the  officials  of  the  state  and  had 
over- ridden  th«   laws    of    the    state.     Aa   a 
consequence  the  President  was  called  to  in- 
tervene. ,   . 
**W«,   the  workers,   have  never  succeeded 
in     obtaining     any     redress     from     state-en- 
trenched  wealthy   employers  by   assuming  a 
submissive   attitude.     We   can   vae   the   evil 
results    that    come    to    the    workers     whose 
spirit  of  protest  is  dormant.     We  who  have 
participated    in    the    struggles    of    the    labor 
movenwnt  during  the  last  third  of  a  centurr 
know  that   only   to  the    strong,    well   disci- 
plined,   well    financed   organization    has    suc- 
cess    accrued.      Employers     soon     learn     to 
know  whether  a  man   or  a   number  of  men 
are  willing   to   contend   and   makw   sacrifices 
for  their  rights.     When  once  they  learn  that 
the  workers  will  fight,  at  least  one-half  the 
fight  is  won  for  those  disposed  to   struggle 
for    better    working    conditions    and    higher 
standards  of  life.     Our  organization  through- 
out   the    length    and    breadth    of    our    land 
must  realize   their  responsibility   for  taking 
a  more  active  interest  in  public  affairs.     By 
asserting   our    civic   rights    we    can    prevent 
the  Dick  Military  Law  from  being  manipa- 
lated  so  as  to  menace  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  struggling  workers.      Neither   should 
the  Dick  Military  Law  b«  permitted,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  become  a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  trusts,  corporations   and 
railroads  to  use  the  military  strength  of  the 


state  and  nation  against  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  There  is  not  nearly  so  gittve  » 
danger  in  the  Dick  Military  Law  as  there  is 
in  the  menace  threatening  our  institationa 
through  the  private  detective  agencies  and 
tlvd  private  army  of  onnmen.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  the  Dick  Military  Law  up  to 
the  present  has  not  been  a  menace  to  the 
interest  of  the  workers,  and  Wd  recommend 
and  urge  that  our  organisations  become 
active  in  their  several  communities  and  use 
all  of  their  local  and  state  influenoa  to  let 
the  administrators  of  the  law  in  such  com- 
munities thoroughly  understand  that  they 
will  not  brook  at  any  time  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  citizen  soldiery  in  their 
efforts  to  procure  better  and  more  profitable 
conditions  of  work." 

Diplomacy  Needed — (1914,  p.  488)  Beat 
interests  of  the  workers  is  not  aerred  by 
use  of  inflammatory  and  extravagant  Ian- 
^age  in  presenting  grievances  to  the  pub- 
lic. Greater  good  can  be  sccompliahed  by 
dignified,   rational   expreaaion. 

Discipline — (1911,  p.  211)  Befoaed  to 
give  central  bodies  the  right  and  power  to 
discipline  any  affiliated  nmon  for  acts  con- 
trary to  a  majority  decision. 

District  of  OolnmbiSy  Pranchise  For — 
(1891,  p.  88)  Bight  of  self-goveniment 
taken  away  from  District  of  Columbia 
eighteon  years  before,  and  without  their 
consent  a  government  was  forced  on  its 
citizens  that  is  unrepubliean,  un-American 
and  controlled  by  corporations,  real  estate 
rings  and  millionaire  residents  in  which  tbe 
masses  have  neither  voice  or  inflnenoe. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  joined  in  re- 

Suest  of  organiTOd  labor  of  the  Diatriet  of 
'olumbia  for  a  "government  of  the  people. 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people." 
(1897,  p.  87)  Executive  Council  instruct- 
ed to  investigato  why  franchise  was  taken 
away  from  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  exercising  it  for  s  century. 
(1898,  p.  58)  Council  reported  political 
jugglery  had  robbed  the  ctisena  of  self-gor- 
emment;  this  permitted  employers  to  pay 
low  wages  and  refuse  to  deal  with  nmon 
labor.  One-third  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  juvenile  and  primary  daas  hold  only 
half-day  sessions  while  the  higher  grades 
are  offexed  every  facility  for  studyinjr 
Greek,  German  and  trigonometry.  Xxeen- 
tive  Council  was  authorized  to  nse  its  ervty 
effort  to  secure  laws  placing  eitisena  of  the 
District  on  an  equality  with  all  othera  In 
the  United  States.  Endorsed  a  bill  submit- 
ting to  a  referendum  of  the  eitiiens  of  the 
District  the  question  of  the  right  to  vote. 
(1902.  p.  281;  1906,  p.  285;  1909,  p.  251; 
1910,  p.  265;  1912,  p.  251;  1918,  p.  889; 
1914,  pp.  89-498;  11)15,  p.  118;  1916,  p. 
854;  1917,  pp.  120-417;  1918,  p.  116)  Re- 
affirmed. 

District  of  Oolumbls,  Mlnlmiim  Wage  for 
— (1918,  p.  211)  Endorsed  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  women  and 
minor   workers. 

Drams  for  Labor  Agitstioii — (1909,  p. 
277)  Refused  to  donate  $500  as  s  priva  for 
the  writing  of  a  "drama  or  stage  piodvetlon 
that  will  fittingly  set  forth  the  Tslne  and 
importance  of  the  trade  union  form  of  or- 
ganization." Subject  referred  to  Ezeentiw 
Council. 

Drunkenness  Denied — (1915,  p.  tO0) 
Constant   parading   by   moving   pietnres   be- 
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foro  the  people  the  vntrae  oharge  dranken- 
nese  U  eommon  Among  workinfmen  U  con* 
demned,  ••  it  U  nnfair  to  the  Yaat  army  of 
■ober,  indoitrioai  men  who  comprise  the 
ranks  of  labor  vniona  of  the  United  States. 

DMi,  Hlffh  Union— (1888.  p.  15)  We 
recommend  to  all  nniona  the  necessity  of 
increasing  their  dnes  to  an  extent  that  will 
enable  th«m  to  accumulate  a  fund  sufBcient 
to  cope  successfully  with  concentrated  cap 
ital.  Also  to  adopt  beneficial  and  benevo- 
lent features. 

(1891.  p.  17)  Those  unions  that  hayo 
a  good  financial  system  hara  increased  their 
membership.  Reductions  in  wages  havo 
been  proTented  and  the  infiuence,  power 
and  growth  of  the  unions  Iropt  ever  onward 
and  forward.  This  principle  was  declared: 
'*Trade  unions  should  hsTS  bencTolent  and 
protective  features." 

(1898,  pp.  12-42)  During  the  industrial 
depression  the  unions  haring  a  system  of 
high  dues  and  beneficial  features  maintained 
their  ranks  unbroken.  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
superficial  motlTe  of  continued  membership 
in  unions  organized  upon  this  basis  was  tho 
monetary  benefits  the  members  are  entitled 
to;  but  be  that  as  it  mar  the  results  are 
the  sanva;  that  is,  memoership  is  main- 
tained, th«  organisation  remains  intact  dur- 
ing dull  periodii  of  industry  and  is  prepared 
to  take  adTantge  of  the  first  sign  of  an  in- 
dustrial reyiTai.  Nor  is  it  amiss  to  direct 
sttention  to  another  fact  which  the  labor 
moTemnnt  teaches  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  of  high  dues  in 
unions,  that  the  greatest  success  attends  the 
effort  when  inaugurated  during  "dull 
times." 

(1894.  pp.  17-28)  This  report  of  the 
President  was  endorsed:  "Time  and  again 
in  my  reports  and  through  other  avenues  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  thst  the 
greatest  means  to  the  success,  and  particu- 
larly the  permanency  of  the  trade  unions, 
lies  in  the  establishment  of  beneficial  as  well 
as  protective  features.  I  commend  this 
matter  to  your  consideration  in  tlva  hope 
that  our  affiliated  trade  unions  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  presented,  and  at 
the  earliest  time  within  their  power  estab- 
lish the  payment  of  higher  dues,  giving  the 
members  in*  return  more  and  greater  bene- 
fits, while  at  the  same  time  saving  the  or- 
ganizations from  the  fluctuations  inseparable 
from  unions  based  upon  low  dues.  During 
the  criKS  from  which  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing since  the  summer  of  1898,  there  in  but 
one  National  trade  union  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which  has 
had  a  continuous  growth  in  membership  and 
that  organisation  Is  the  one  which  has  the 
system  of  hieh  dues  and  benefits  more  gen- 
erally established  than  any  of  the  others. 
I  merely  mention  this  fact  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  tbn  general  proposition  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  fellow  trade  unionists.  The  growth  in 
the  unions  adopting  the  system  suggested 
mav  at  the  first  be  somewhat  slower,  but  it 
will  be  accelerated  in  time  and  be  continu- 
ous and  permanent." 

(1895,  p.  85)  We  most  urgently  recom- 
mend and  shall  ever  insist  on  the  national 
and  international  uniona  and  the  local 
unions  connected  therewith  incorporating  in 
their  respective  constitutions  and  laws  pro- 
visions for  payment  of  snfflcient  monthly 
dues  to  sustain  members  in  all  cases  in 
strikes   and  lockouts   and   to   establish   sick. 


funeral,   disability  and  out-of*work  benafltt. 

(1896,  p.  65)  We  recommend  to  all  A. 
F.  of  L.  local  and  fecial  unions  to  change 
their  laws  so  the  dues  of  members  shall  be 
not  less  than  50  cents  per  month,  and  as 
much  higher  as  may  be  necessary,  prefer- 
ably 25  cents  a  week.  Any  local  union  fail- 
ing to  raise  its  dues  within  six  months 
after  being  notified  shall  have  its  charter 
revoked. 

(1897.  pp.  16-87)  Unions  that  have  es- 
tablished nigh  dues  have  experienced  the 
greatest  success  and  maintained  or  im- 
proved wages,  decreased  honrs  and  obtained 
other  conceasions  in  the  interests  of  their 
members. 

(1899,  pp.  8147)  We  urge  on  all  unions 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  fund  in  time  of 
industrial  peace  to  avert  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  their  interests  in  periods  of  indus- 
trial depression..  There  is  no  power  outside 
of  organjiation  so  potent  to  prevent  redue- 
tions  in  wages  and  to  obtain  improved  eon- 
ditions  as  a  well  organised  union  with  a 
good  fund  at  its  disposal. 

(1900.  pp.  22112)  During  the  present 
industrial  era,  it  is  not  so  difllcult  to  organ- 
ise  and  to  extend  organisation;  but  with  the 
periodically  recurring  eraa  of  industrial 
crises,  stagnation  and  panics,  the  mainte- 
nance of  numerical  strength  should  cause  us 
concern.  Apart  from  the  benefits  referred 
to  being  of  such  necessary  value  to  the 
members  of  our  respective  trade  unions,  and 
the  advantages  which  come  with  the  perma- 
nent membership  in  the  organisation,  there 
has  been  no  process  thus  far  demonstrated 
which  will  so  effectuallv  prevent  the  loss  of 


membership  during  dull  periods  as  the  pay- 
ment of  high  dues  in  the  unions,  the  build- 
ing up  of  large  treasuries  to  be  held  by  the 


oiganizations  themselves,  available  for  the 
protection  of  the  members  in  all  casualties 
which  may  befall  them.  Besides,  the  bene- 
fits to  which  the  members  are  entitled  con- 
vince them  that  their  interests  are  fur- 
thered by  remaining  members,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  continued  membership  and 
unity  are  a  constant  check  to  the  tendency 
during  such  periods  to  force  reduction  in 
wages,  and  other  obnoxious  conditions.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  large  increase  in 
organization  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
ia  a  euarantee  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  in 
the  future,  as  the  underlving  and  guiding 
principles  of  the  trade  union  movement  he- 
come  better  and  better  understood.  We 
trust  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  increase 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  dew.  to  be 
fctind  on  the  grass  in  the  early  morning,  and 
which  vanishes  with  the  heat  uf  the  day. 
Members  of  organized  labor  must  learn  that 
this  is  a  work-a-day  world,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  for  nothing,  and  that  progress  is 
in  proportion  to  burdans  willingly  liome, 
and  to  sacrifices  loyally  made.  Oreanisa- 
tions  whose  mem^jers  refuse  to  pay  sullicieni- 
Iv  high  dues,  in  times  of  peace,  to  assist 
those  who  are  suffering  on  the  march  and  to 
provide  the  means  to  rare  for  the  wounded 
during  the  struggle,  usually  vanish  during 
indnstrial  panics,  leaving  their  wounded 
lielpless  on  the  field,  to  be  eared  for  by  the 
employers,  and  then  temporarily  used  by 
them.  Organisatiops  which  have  learned 
that  we  must  bear  each  other's  burdens, 
whether  w\*  will  or  not.  and  which  act  upon 
this  principle,  thereby  prore  their  fitness  to 
survive,  and  from  the  contests,  aa  they  eome^ 
and  go,  emerge  with  mutual   eonfl<fence  in- 
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creased,   hencp,  a   atroBger  and   more  active 
life. 

(1901,  pp.  14-186)  Were  it  not  so  seri- 
ous, it  wonld  be  anOiiiaing  to  note  th»  pecul- 
iar notions  which  obtain  among  somo  of  our 
fellow-unionists,  particular!}  those  whose 
membership  is  of  recent  date,  or  whose  ex- 

Serienee  is  brief,  as  to  their  demands  for 
nancial  assistance  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with,  or  engaged  in.  a  strike,  or  are 
locked  out.  They  are  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  mysterioun 
source  from  which  unlimited  funds  can  bo 
drawn  at  their  mere  beck  and  call,  and  axv 
much  chagrined  when  informed  that  if  tho 
workers  expect  to  have  a  fund  upon  which 
to  draw  in  times  of  need,  it  is  essential  for 
them  to  contribute  toward  it  while  they  are 
employed  during  the  periods  of  industrial 
tranquillity.  There  are  no  nveans  so  potent 
to  the  permanency  of  organization,  to  con- 
stant bettmnent  in  the  condition  of  the 
ttorkers,   to  the    maintenance    of    industrial 

{>eaoid,  that  is,  the  prevention  of  strikes  and 
ockouts,  and  yet  with  all  the  gradual 
economic,  social,  political  and  mori^  im- 
provements of  the  whole  wage-working  class, 
to  instill  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  sol- 
idarity among  them,  as  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  du»s  in  the  unions,  coupled 
with  the  protective  and  benevolent  features 
of  which  they  admit  and  of  which  they  are 
a  corollary.  Indeed,  there  is  no  factor  so 
calculated  to  maintain  organisation  during 
industrial  stagnations,  crises,  or  panics,  or 
to  survive  even  defeat  in  contest,  as  is  the 
possession  of  a  substantial  fund  rained  by 
the  membership  prior  to  the  stagrnation  or 
conflict. 

(1908,  p.  115)  We  recommend  that  all 
unions  require  members  to  pay  at  least  25 
cents  a  week  dues. 

(1904,  pp.  88-236)  When  unions  have  no 
accumulated  funds,  they  are  aften  imposed 
upon  by  employers  who  undertake  to  calcu- 
late to  a  nicety  how  long  the  workmen  can 
resist  aggression  and  hold  out  to  enforce  a 
demand,  no  matter  how  reasonable  it  may 
be.  The  fact  that  men  can  and  do  econ- 
omise, and  live  on  less  than  usual  during  a 
contest,  is  sot  considered  when  the  em- 
ployers take  an  aggressive  position,  and 
strikes  are  thexeby  prolonged  to  a  greater 
period  than  calculated  upon  by  the  employ- 
ers. But  the  presence  of  a  good  fund 
would  have  the  effect  of  moderating  the  em- 
ployers' attitude  and  persuading  them  to  a 
more  reasonable  consideration  of  labor's 
rights.  The  issnance  of  appeals  for  financial 
assistance  is  immediately  considered  by 
employers  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  as  a 
token  of  distress,  that  influences  them  to 
ttke  an  obstinate  position,  in  their  supposed 
confidence  that  in  a  very  brief  time  nunger 
will  weaken  the  ranks  and  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  strike.  In  view  of  these  abso- 
lute facts,  demonstrated  tiweyond  doubt,  we 
desire  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  Tninds 
of  fellow-unionists,  and  to  recommend  and 
urge  upon  our  international  unions  the  nb- 
aolute  necessity  and  advantage  to  them,  to 
their  members,  and  to  all  labor,  that  the 
dues  of  the  membership  of  their  local  unions 
should  not  be  less  that  $1  per  month.  Funds 
accumulated  from  the  contribution  of  such 
dues  would  not  only  admit  the  payment  of 
benefits  of  several  kinds  to  iW^  members, 
but  would  be  the  greatest  preventive  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  eonaition  of  labor, 
would  be  the  easiest  and  most  practical 
method    of    obtaining    improvements    in    the 


condition  of  tho  workers,  and  Accomplish 
these  beneficial  results  without  the  necesaity 
of  strikes  or  lockouts. 

(1905,  pp.  18-2(^6)  Much  progi^sea  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  ^neral 
benefici^  features,  the  accumulation  of 
funds  and  the  re<}uirement  for  higher  daea, 
but  the  advance  is  not  satisfactory.  It  ia 
not  general.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  make 
it  so  and  thus  insure  the  success,  x>erma- 
nency  and  continuity  of  our  movement,  make 
of  it  a  constant  increasing  advantage  to  oar 
fellow  workers  and  a  still  greater  benefit 
to   all  mankind. 

(1906,  pp.  66-178)  A  well-filled  treasury 
is  a  much  surer  guarantee  of  genuine  union- 
ism than  a  lofty  declaration  of  principles 
based  on  a  bargain  counter  system  of  dues. 
A  unionism  that  is  not  worth  25  cents  a 
week  had  best  be  sent  to  th»  junk  heap. 

(1907,  pp.  22-208)  The  importmnee  of 
ample  funds  to  protect  members  daring 
strikes  cannot  be  overestimated  or  neglected 
without  serious  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
labor  movement.  (1909,  pp.  67-241)  The 
prestige  and.  power  of  tne  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
growing  each  year.  It  is  recognised  by  all 
members  of  society  as  voicing  the  hopea  and 
aspirations  of  the  orgsjiised  workers  of 
America,  yea,  the  organised  and  unorgan- 
ired  workers  of  the  world.  Twelve  years 
ago  but  67  international  unions,  10  state 
bodies  and  82  city  central  bodies  were  af- 
filiated, with  an  annual  income  of  $21,- 
808.27;  today  there  are  afllliated  119  inter- 
national unions,  89  state  bodies,  595  city 
central  bodies,  and  four  departments 
(Building  Trades,  Metal  Trades.  Railway 
Employes  and  Label  Trades),  with  an  in- 
come of  $282,877.64  for  the  flacal  year. 
Nearly  every  international  organisation  haa 
greater  power  today  to  protect  ita  metmber- 
ship  than  12  years  ago.  That  still  greater 
success  has  not  been  achieved  by  a  number 
of  international  unions  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  they  were  organ* 
ired  and  continued  on  the  basis  of  a  cheap 

?)er  capita  tax,  a  form  of  organisation  whica 
ails  to  provide  funda  nummary  for  organ- 
izing woric  to  hold  and  increase  memberclup. 
In  many  instances  when  the  organisers  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  have  formed  unions  of  rari- 
ous  crafts  and  callings  in  ailUiation  with 
these  international  unions,  the  intemationaJs 
failed  to  retain  the  members,  beeansa,  thej 
did  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
them  during  a  prolonged  strike  or  lockout. 
Nearly  all  the  secession  movements  have  oc- 
cnrrea  in  the  international  unions  harag  a 
low  per  capita  tax.  Oontinned  success  of  an 
international  organisation  ean  only  be 
achieved  by  a  per  capita  tax  that  wul  en- 
able it  to  protect  its  members,  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  in  all  exigeneies.  High 
dues,  weekly  strike  benefits,  out  of  work 
benefits,  sick  benefits,  and  old  age  pensions 
will  hold  members  in  good  standing  no  mat- 
ter how  distressing  may  be  their*  condition. 
International  organisations  without  funds 
have  no  resources  other  than  spasmodic  ef- 
forts by  strike  to  secure  improved  condi- 
tions, and  for  success,  even  then,  must  de- 
pend on  voluntary  contributions  ox  other  or- 
ganizations to  sustain  their  members. 

Dues,  Low — (1909,  p.  67)  Neariy  all  se- 
cession movements  haye  occurred  m  inter- 
ns tional  unions  having  a  low  per  eaplta  tax. 

Earthquake,  San  Frsneisep  (m)6,  pp. 
84-177)  An  appeal  was  issued  to  orgcaa- 
izer  labor  for  financial  aid  for  the  Tt\M  of 
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the  ■ufferen.  There  are  in  Ban  Francisco 
twenty-flye  looal  oniona  directly  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
From  the  fund  contributed  by  onr  other  di- 
rectly affiliated  local  nniong  we  made  dona- 
tions to  the  local  unions  and  the  central 
body  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  to  the  or- 
fanisations  in  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Jose 
.  which  suifered  loss  by  the  earthquake,  of  an 
amount  proportfionaite  to  thie  meubershSp 
upon  which  they  had  paid  per  caj)ita  tax  to 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  We  also  appropriated  a  suf- 
fldent  sum  from  the  reneral  fund  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  to  place  these  organizatioifs  in 
good  standing  up  to  August  1st,  and,  wher- 
9m  it  was  necessary,  furnished  to  them 
free  of  cost  new  charters  and  supplies.  The 
fortitude  with  which  the  people  there  con- 
formed themsely«s  to  the  awful  surround- 
ings occasioned  by  the  calamity,  the  brav- 
ery with  which  they  endured  privations,  the 
leal  and  energy  and  enterpriro  with  which 
they  are  rebuilding  a  greater  and  a  more 
beautiful  city  by  the  Oolden  Gate,  manifest 
the  attributes  of  the  highest  civilisation  and 
heroism.  No  little  credit  is  primarily  due 
for  the  order  maintained  during  that  great 
trying  time,  and  for  the  Phoenix-like  reha- 
bilitation, to  the  men  constituting  the  well 
organised  labor  movement  and  to  tho  chief 
executive  of  the  stricken  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  trade  union  mayor  whom  the  con* 
census  of  opinion  accords  to  hav«  been  the 
man  of  the  hour. 

BaitUnd  DiiMtoz^-dSlS,.  p.  808)  Reso- 
lutions adopted  and  ordered  sent  to  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  and  the  Illinois  mem- 
bers of  Oongress  urging  thnm  to  insist  upon 
the  selection  of  an  impartial  commission  to 
conduct  investigation  into  the  Eastland  dis- 
aster, and  to  oppose  creation  of  an  alleged 
investigating  body  having  in  its  member- 
ship any  official  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment. 

Eeonomle  JnsUee — (1914,  p.  475)  We 
declare  that  war  and  its  attendant  horrors, 
want,  privation,  misery,  suffering  and  death, 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  workers,  and  that 
in  this  present  European  war  as  well  as  in 
any  which  may  follow,  we  hope  for  speedy 
peace — peace  with  honor  and  Justice,  while 
an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  is  extended 
to  our  fellow  trade  unionists  embroiled  in 
the  present  war  with  its  awful  carnage,  for 
the  making  of  which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible, let  us  not  forget  that  sordid  greed 
whicn  profits  by  lack  of  proper  safeguards, 
sanitation,  low  wages,  etc.,  here  as  else- 
where on  the  industrial  field  and  in  trans- 
portation, takes  more  human  lives,  maims 
moie  human  beings,  causes  more  sickness, 
want  and  privation  than  have  resulted  from 
any  previous  war  or  may  result  from  this 
war.  The  trade-union  movement  stands  for 
honorable  peace  between  nations  and  is  the 
gnaatest  force  for  the  protection  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  best  interests  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  economic  field  of  endeavor  and 
must  not  be  subordinated,  negtected  or  for- 
gotten. We  stand  for  honorable  peace  on 
the  economic  field,  but  we  demand  justice  as 
the  fundamental  condition  for  all  progiess. 
If  denied  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  fight  for  Justice.  When  Justice  is  estab- 
lished, peace  will  follow. 

Eeonomle  Platfonn — (1906,  p.  288.  1907. 
p.  842)  The  aims,  desires  and  aspirations 
of  trade-unionists  comprise  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  or   possible   to   the   well-being   of   the 


human  family  and  in  the  pursuit  or  accomp- 
lishment of  which  we  cheerfully  accept  and, 
in  fact,  desixe  all  the  assistance  which  can 
be  given  our  «novement  by  all  forces  which 
stand  lor  the  betterment  of  mankind.  In 
this  position  we  are  in  close  relationship  to 
other  reform  bodvds  and  with  thmn  mgrem, 
that  not  only  should  the  burdens  of  toil  be 
made  lighter,  but  that  each  worker  has  an 
undeniable  right  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
that  which  he  or  she  produces.  As  trade- 
unionists  we  stand  for  greater  liberty,  and 
are  determined  so  to  act  that  the  future 
shall  be  more  congenial  to  the  whole  human 
family,  and  especially  moie  bright  and  en- 
joyable to  men  and  women  bread-winners 
of  North  America,  whom  we  directly  and  in- 
directly represent.  We  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce that  the  trade-union  movement  here- 
in represented  is  the  most  practical,  safe 
and  legitimate  channel  through  which  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Morth  America 
should  continue  not  only  to  seok  redress 
for  their  wrongs,  but  by  which  they  can 
strengthen  their  economic  position  until  it 
will  place  labor  in  full  possession  of  its  in- 
herent rights.  We  declare  that  since  thu 
inception  of  our  movement  inquiry  into  the 
best  form  of  govemme.it  has  oeen  its  guid- 
ing motive,  and  will  «o  continue  while  there 
is  a  higV  moral  desire  to  grstify,  or  an  in- 
justice to  correct.  Our  meetings,  local,  na- 
tional and  international,  are  now  and  al- 
ways have  been,  free  to  the  discussion  of 
any  legitimate  economic  or  political  ques- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  equally 
pronounced  against  partisan  politics,  relig- 
ions dissensionn,  or  rare  prejudices,  and  as 
success  has  followed  these  meritorious  con- 
clusions, we  would  b«  unfaithful  to  the 
duty  we  owe  to  mankind  to  do  other  than 
strongly  recommend  a  eoutinuance  of  the 
methods,  the  inculcation  of  which  means  the 
greatest  amount  of  safety  to  our  movement, 
with  tho  least  derree  of  danger.  In  further- 
ance of  our  claim,  namely,  that  our  prin- 
ciples comprise  the  fullest  and  highest  seope 
of  human  activity,  and  from  time  to  time 
will  be  enhanced  and  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Amanda  to  satisfy  human 
needs  and  desires,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing as  a  partial  statement  at  this  time  of 
the  economic  demanda  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

1.  The  abolition  of  all  forms  of  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime. 

2.  Free  schools,  free  text  books  and  com- 
pulsonr  education. 

8.  unrelenting  protest  against  the  issu- 
ance and  abuse  of  injunction  process  in 
labor  disputes. 

4.  A  workday  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours  in  the  twenty-four  hour  day. 

5.  A  strict  recognition  of  not  over  eight 
hours  per  day  on  all  faderal,  state  or 
municipal  work  and  at  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  per  diem  wage  rate  of  the  class 
of  employment  in  the  vicinity  where  tho 
work   IS  performed. 

6.  Release  from  employment  ono  day  in 
seven. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  eontraet  system 
on  public  work. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  publio 
utUities. 

9.  The  abolition  of  the  sweat  shop  sys- 
tem. 

10.  Sanitary  inspection  of  factory,  wor^ 
shop,  mine  and  home. 
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11.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to 
body  or  loss  of  life. 

12.  The  nationaliiation  of  telegraph  and 
telephone. 

18.  The  passage  of  anti-child  labor  laws 
in  states  where  they  do  not  exist  and  rigid 
defence  of  them  where  they  ha^e  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

14.  Woman  suffrage  co-equal  with  man 
suffrage. 

15.  Suitable  and  plentiful  play  grounds 
for  children  in  all  cities. 

16.  The  initiative  and  referendum  and  the 
imperative  mandate  and  right  of  recall. 

17.  Continued  agitation  for  the  public 
bath  system  in  all  citiids. 

18.  Qualifications  in  permits  to  build  of 
all  cities  and  towns,  that  there  shall  be 
bathrooms  and  bathroom  attachments  in  all 
houses  or  compartments  used  for  habita- 
tion. 

19.  We  favor  a  system  of  finance  whereby 
money  shall  ba  is8ue.d  exclusively  by  the 
government,  with  such  regulations  and  re- 
strictions as  will  protect  it  from  manipu- 
lation by  the  banking  interests  for  their  own 
private^rain. 

20.  We  favor  a  system  of  United  States 
Oovemm^dnt  Postal  Savings  B.inks. 

(1918)  Several  of  these  demands  have 
been  accomplished. 

Economic  Power  of  Labor — (1906.  p.  35) 
As  time  goes  on  the  concensus  of  opinion  iu 
agreed  that  the  exercise  by  labor  of  its 
economic  power  is,  after  all,  certainly  the 
greatest  pover  which  can  be  wielded.  It 
is  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  possession  and  the  wisdom, 
care  and  reponsibility  in  its  exercise,  that 
have  made  the  trade  union  movement  as  un- 
derstood and  expressed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  the  tower  of  strength 
it  is,  earning  and  deserving  as  it  does  the 
confidence,  respect  and  well  wishes,  not  only 
of  the  wage-workers,  but  of  so  large  a  part 
of  our  people.  Thinking  men  now  realize 
that  which  we  have  always  contended,  that 
labor's  economic,  corrective  and  construc- 
tive policy  makes  for  the  uplift  of  all  the 
people. 

(1908,  pp.  86-225)  The  trade  union 
movement,  true  to  its  history,  its  traditiouR 
and  aspirations,  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  more  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  humanise  the  human  family 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  Devoting 
primarily  our  efforts  to  the  membership  of 
our  organisations,  yet  there  is  not  a  dec- 
laration which  we  can  make,  or  an  action  we 
can  take  for  their  protection  and  their  ad- 
vancement but  which  will  have  its  corre- 
spondingly beneficent  inflirence  upon  the  un> 
organized  workers  and  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Resistance  to  wage  reduction 
by  union  workers  is  the  check  upon  still  far- 
ther encroachments  upon  the  unorganized. 
To  secure  an  advance  either  in  wages  or  to 
prevent  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  by 
union  workers,  is  to  correspondingly  bring 
these  advantages  to  the  unorganized  toilers. 
We  can  not  obtain  lei^slative  enactment  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  organ- 
ized but  that  it  must  equally  include  all  our 
people.  Our  movement  is  the  barrier  and 
check  to  aggression  and  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand;  on  the  other,  it  is  the  leaven  for 
the  common  uplift  for  all.  It  is  therefore 
that  the  economic  power  and  influence  of  the 
labor  movement  is  the  most  potent.  W4» 
have  exercised,  and  we  shall  continue  to  ex- 
ercise,   onr   political    power:    and    that,    too, 


without    becoming  poUtically   partisan.      We 

•°?s"  ,™  ^  •'•**  *®  ^^  law-making  bodies, 
national,  state,  and  mnnieipal,  men  from 
the  ranks  of  labor;  men  who  are  earnest, 
honest,  intelligent,  and  einoerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  toilers  and  the  people  geu 
wally.     In  whatever  form  or  shape  the  men 

^^J^^?^  '9*^.  •»««1«»    their    energies   and 
activities,  m  inception  and  result,  the  efiTort 
is  for  the  common  uplift  of  all,  though  our 
political  activities  mn!«t  of  necessity  now  be 
primarily    devoted    to    acquire    for   our    eco- 
nomic  movement   its   freest   and  fullest   nat- 
ural   development.      Our   movement    hat    not 
asked  and  will  not  ask  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment   anything    which    the    workers    can 
and   should    do    for  themselves.      The  move- 
ment of  labor  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  that  which  wo  do  for  ourselves,  individ- 
ually  and  collectively,   is   done   best.      It   is 
therefore  that  the  exercise  by  the  workers  of 
their  economic  power  is,  after  alL  the  great- 
est  and  most  potent  power  which  they  can 
wield.     The   possession    of    great    economic 
power  does  not  imply  its  abuse,   bnt  rather 
its  right  use.     Consciousness  and  possession 
**.\  M?°"**™1**  power  bring  with  them  r^spon- 
8>b"»ty     wisdom,    and    care    in    its    exercise. 
These  have  made  the  labor  movement  of  our 
country    a   tower   of   strength   inspiring    the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  masses  of  our 
workers,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic  support 
of  students,   thinkers,   and   all  liberty-Iovinc 
people.     The  labor  union   movement  as   un- 
derstood and  expressed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
the  historic  struggle  of  the  toilers;    it    has 
brought  light  and  hope  Into  the  factory,  the 
workshop,  into  the  lives   and  homes  of  onr 
workers;    it    has   borne   the  brunt   of  battle 
and  bears  the  honorable  scars  of  past   bat- 
tles.    It  embodies  Labor's  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions  for  a  brighter  and  a  better  day,   not 
only    for   the    future,    but   for  today,   tomor 
row,  and  tomorrow's  tomorrow,  each  a  bet- 
ter day  than  the  one  which  has  gone  before. 
(1910.  pp.  46-818)     Essential  to  the  we*.- 
fare  and  independence  of  the  maises  is  the 
free  exercise  of  certain  of  their  rights  and 
powers  in  the  economic  field.     This  truth  bii- 
comes  clear  to  onr  minds  when  we  consider 
It    as    applied    to    the   individual   possessing 
those  rights   and  powers.     Let  a  man  have 
the  right  to  decide  when  he  is  to  work  or  is 
not  to  work,  and  let  that  decision  be  baoked 
by  his  power  to  keep  himself  from  being  ob- 
liged by  immediate  necessity  to  offer  li&  la- 
bor  to    an    employer,    and    the    conaeqnenee 
must    be    that   he    will    not    sell   his   labor- 
power  until  the  terms  offered  him  are  the 
best  that  the   industry  can  warrant.     Bimi 
larly,   when  a  number  of  aasoeiated  peraone 
may  freely  decide  as  to  whether  they  shall 
work  or  not,  and  uphold  that  decision,  they 
have  in  their  hands  the  eeonomio  power  to 
secure  to  themselves  from  the  products  of  in- 
dustry a  share  restricted  only  by  indnstrial 
success.     In  the  mere  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions   indicated    there    are    suggested    the 
reasons  why  Labor  is  compelled  In  present 
circumstances    to     engage     in    the     political 
struggle.     It  is,  in  a  word.  In  order  to  set 
itself  free.     Labor  is  bound  by  the  fetters 
of  unjust  laws.     It  Is  Labor's  task  to  break 
tho99  fetters  one  by  one.    The  first  to  be  re- 
moved  are  necessarily  those  whieh   are  the 
most   painful,    binding,     and     destmetlTe  of 
Labor's  rights  and  powers.     There  mnat  In 
justice  be   no   law,   formulated  by  judge  or 
lawmaker,  which  can  deprive  a  wage-earner 
of  his  own  exclusive  ownership  of  himself, 
or.  in  other  words,  of  those  rights  over  Ms 
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own  labor  power  which  are  guaranteed  by 
'.he  Constitntion  and  the  concepts  of  liberty 
implied  in  tfao  fundamental  principles  of  our 
xepublio.  There  must  be  no  law  which  can 
depriTe  the  laborer  of  his  risrht  OTer  his 
p«wer  to  purchase  or  to  refrain  from  pur> 
ckasing  whatever  is  legitimately  on  sale  in 
the  community.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
tht  untenable  doctrine  that  a  right  pertain- 
ing to  an  indiTidnal  singly  becomes  a  wron{ 
when  exercised  by  him  in  combination  with 
other  individuals  legally  enjoying  the  same 
right  singly.  These  examples  illusirate 
points  at  which  tie  labor  movement  comes 
into  contact  with  politics,  since  only  by 
force  of  law-makinfT  can  present  laws  be 
abrogated  or  the  limits  of  law-making  it- 
self DO  outlined.  As  the  defense  of  rights, 
manifestly  varying  in  their  scope  with  re- 
spect to  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in 
tunes  of  peace  or  war,  is  the  legitimate  do- 
main of  government,  so  the  defense  of  those 
rights  which  peculiarly  bear  upon  the  wage* 
worker  is  inevitably  tne  especial  concern  of 
the  I»bor  movement.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  however,  that  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  rights  which  will  leave 
untrammeled  the  regular  and  recognized 
functions  of  trade  unionism,  the  workers  of 
this  country  will  move  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  a  general  condition  of  unexam- 
pled welfare,  with  thops  rights  in  full  play 
they  will  be  possessed  of  the  economic  power 
to    enable    themselves    to    push    forward    to 

Kreater  successes,  to  justice,  freedom  and  a 
etter  humanity,  the  goal  of  Labor's  aspira* 
tions.  Trade  unionism  is  self-help.  The 
possibilities  of  self-help  by  its  means  have 
never  yet  been  reached  nor  with  certainty 
foreseen  by  any  authority  however  prescient. 
The  dividends  thus  far  declared  in  its  his- 
tory by  trade  unionisjn  have  been  immeas- 
urably the  highest  ever  known  to  any  move 
ment  of  the  unprivileged  and  deprived 
classes.  Every  trade  or  calling  in  each  year 
since  the  formation  of  our  Federation  has 
moved  its  members  upward  from  the  state 
in  which  they  previously  lived.  In  every 
walk  of  life  the  men  of  this  continent  rec 
ognise  the  benefits  worked  through  trade- 
unionism.  By  far  the  greatest  of  its  bene- 
fits have  come  through  the  exercise  of  its 
economic  power.  Let  that  lesson  be  taken 
to  the  hearts  of  ail  workingmen.  I/st  that 
thought  be  kept  uppermost  with  any  of  then 
when  in  danger  ox  being  lured  away  from 
union  work  by  any  political  j)arty,  whatever 
its  name  or  its  pretemros  or  its  promises. 

Education — (1881,  p.  8)  The  first  con- 
vention declared  in  its  constitution:  '*We 
are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lative enactments  as  will  enforce,  by  com- 
pulsion, the  education  of  children;  that  if 
the  state  has  the  right  to  exact  certsin  com* 
pliance  with  its  demands  then  it  is  also  the 
Tight  of  the  state  to  educate  its  people  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  such   demands. 

(1888,  p.  27)  "We  recognize  education 
of  the  people  is  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  success  of  every  proposed 
plan  of  social  reform  depends.  Therefore  we 
favor  legislatures  enacting  laws  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

(1894,  p.  80)  Education  should  be  the 
watchword  of  the  labor  movement  in  order 
thai  the  massea  may  fully  realise  the  im- 
portance of  unity  of  aetiou  regardless  of 
color,  creed  or  country,  (p.  81)  Compni 
■ory  education  laws  should  be  strictly  en 
forced   in   every   state    in    the    union,    an-. 


where   there   is   no  such   law  efforts   should 
be  made  to  secure  their  enactment. 

(1908,  pp.  184-215)  Provided  for  a  Oom 
mittee  on  Education,  (pp.  29-259)  Execu 
tive  Oouncil  diracted  to  secure  the  intro  • 
duction  of  text  books  that  will  be  more  ii*. 
accord  with  modern  thought  upon  social  and 
political  economy,  books  t  hat  will  teach 
the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  give  due  im 
portance  to  the  service  that  the  laborer  rai- 
ders to  society,  and  that  will  not  teach  the 
harmful  doctrine  that  the  wage-wrokers 
should  be  content  with  ttvdir  lot,  because  of 
the  opportunity  that  may  be  afforted  a  few 
of  their  number  rising  out  of  their  clasu, 
instead  of  teaching  that  the  wage-earneis 
should  base  their  hopes  upon  the  elevation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  people.  \\e 
appreciate  the  tendency  on  the-  part  of 
some  educational  institutions  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  trade  union 
movement  and  the  collecting  of  literature: 
that  colleges  should  be  encouraged  in  giving 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  trade  unions  i«t 
which  rapresentative  unionists  are  invite! 
to  present  their  views.  Political  influence 
so  often  required  of  school  teachers  to  ro- 
tain  their  positions  should  be  eliminated. 
We  also  believe  the  labor  movement  would 
be  benefited  by  the  organisation  of  the 
teachers  and  that  justice  required  teachers 
should  be  compensated  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  their  duties.  The  subject  of 
manual  training  and  technical  education  to  be 
given  by  trade  unions  is  of  such  a  general 
chsracter  that  this  Convention  conld  not 
very  well  recommend  any  plan  or  policy  that 
would  apply  equallv  to  all  unions  on  account 
of  the  diversity  ox  condition  and  difference 
in  skill  required.  We  therefore  racommend 
that  the  respective  unions  afllliated  consider 
the  question  of  instructing  its  members  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  respective  trades 
and  the  promotion  of  the  efRciency  of  its 
members  and  the  adoption  of  an  apprentice- 
ship system  that  will  give  the  youtfi  of  the 
country  the  opportunity  of  learning  trades 
for  which  thny  are  best  fitted. 

(1911.  pp.  186-860)  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  compulsory  education  must  be 
had.  The  different  states  should  provide 
by  proper  legislation  that  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 
should  be  provided  with  at  least  a  common 
school  education  and  given  at  least  the  ordi- 
naary  opportunities  for  preparation  in  child* 
hood  to  meet  the  duties  of  life.  We  know 
from  experience  that  existing  economic  con- 
ditions make  it  impossible  utr  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  among  the  workers  to  give 
their  children  the  education  they  should 
have,  and  which  they  would  like  to  givv> 
them,  ond  also  that  a  small  number  of  our 
population  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  par- 
ental duty  to  educate  their  children  and,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  lean  against  same'  and 
prefer  to  use  the  physicl  efforts  of  their 
children  for  their  own  support  rather  than 
edncste  these  children  for  the  children's 
good  in  after  lif9.  This  position  or  negation 
arises  from  three  causes:  1st,  lack  of 
equitable  economic  conditions;  2d,  lack  of 
appreciation  of  parental  obligations,  and  8rd, 
remuneration  received  by  said  parents  for 
child  labor.  We  reeommend  that  free  books 
in  public  schools  be  endorsed  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  country  be  and  they  are  here- 
by requested  to  provide  that  in  all  public 
schools  books  shall  be  furnished  the  children 
at  the  expense  of  the  states.  We  also  favor 
public  night  schools  for  children  over  16. 

(1918,   p.  852)      Ameriean  Federation   of 
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Labor  demands  in  the  nanva  of  the  coming 
generation  that  a  snffioient  number  ox 
school  teachers  be  employed  to  ^ve  a  reas- 
onable degree  of  personal  attention  to  each 
of  the  childnan  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
liuthorities,  thereby  ieiiajbling  •teachers  to 
qualify  as  a  ival  teaching  force  and  as 
conservators  of  the  greatest  wealth  of  our 
nation— our   children. 

(1915,  p.  821)  General  educational  studies 
and  re<iulrements  of  school  children  are  of 
more  importance  than  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  workers  than  industrial  education, 
(pp.  159*821*d24)  Endorsed  these  recom- 
mendations of  United  States  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission:  "1.  Oompulsorr  day- 
time continuation  schools  for  all  children  in 
industry  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
years,  for  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week 
at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  2.  Night 
schools  for  all  persons  ov«r  18  /ears  of  age 
desirous  of  further  Mucational  opportuni- 
ties either  cultural  or  Tocational.  8. 
Standards  of  efflciency  for  teachers."  A 
comparison  of  the  yarious  countries  of  to- 
day shows  that  the  country  that  has  the 
greatest  power  is  the  country  that  has  the 
best  control  over  its  material  and  natural 
resources,  and  whose  citizens  have  the  deep- 
est and  fullest  earth-knowledge. 

(1917,  pp.  104-419)  We  believe  the  na- 
tional crisis  requires  increased  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  our  schools  and  should  lead  to 
a  co-ordinated,  genuinely  national  and  demo- 
cratic system  of  education.  Child  labor  and 
school  attendance  provisions  should  not  be 
suspended.  Conditions  also  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  not  reassuring.  Those  on  the 
point  of  graduation,  the  country  mav  per- 
naps  use  now.  But  it  is  reported  that  in 
some  colleges  80  per  cent  of  the  students 
have  been  permitted  to  enlist.  This  enthu- 
siasm is  admirable  bnt  in  many  lines  of 
work  an  additional  two  years  of  training 
would  double  or  treble  a  student's  value  to 
the  nation,  even  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view.  May  we  not  hope  that  this 
shortsighted  waste  of  human  ability  will 
be  checked?  Against  this  misguided  diver- 
sion of  our  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women  from  the  schools  and  colleges 
to  the  indnstrial  and  military  field,  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Commissioner  x>f  Education  have 
vigorously  protested.  But  in  many  sections 
a  headstrong  public  opinion  has  overridden 
their  protests  and  appeals.  We  declare  for 
this  principle:  "Eaucatrad  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  the  nation's  greatest  asset  in 
both  peace  and  war.  And  we  must  not  sac- 
rifice, even  to  an  emergency,  the  increased 
national  efficiency  which  can  be  attained 
only  through  organized  educational  train- 
ing." This  convention  urgently  calls  upon 
international  and  local  unions,  state  and 
central  bodies,  to  work  actively  for  adequate 
representation  of  organized  labor  on  all 
Boards  of  Education.  The  free  text  book 
system  should  be  extended  to  such  states  as 
have  not  adopted  it.  Teachers  should  be 
secured  tennre  of  positions  during  efficiency. 
There  should  be  no  dismissals  without  a  full 
and  fair  hearing.  And,  in  this  connection, 
it  is  timely  to  insist  that  while  actual  dis- 
loyalty to  our  country  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  our  public  schools  or  anywhere  else,  the 
public  must  carefuly  asure  itself  that  charges 
of-disloyalty  or  of  any  other  nature  that  may 
he  peculisrly  pfTertivo  at  the  time,  are  not 
cloaks  under  which  official  superiors  may  at- 


tempt to  secure  retaliation  for  a  aelf-reapeet- 
ing   lack   of    subservienoy    on    the   part    of 
teachera  under  them.     Through  the  Commit- 
tee   on    State    Organisations,    the    President 
and   Executive   Council   of  the   A.   F.   of   L. 
have  been  instructed  to  aid  in  securing  im- 
mediate increases  in  teachers'  aalariea.    We 
urge  on  all  affiliated  bodies  active  eo-opera- 
tion.      One   of    the   most    flagrant    injustices 
and  most   dangerous   w^daknesses  in  our   na- 
tional life  is  the  continued  neglect  of  these 
valuable  public   servanta.      We   are   alarmed 
by  the  lack  of  democracy  in  the  conduct  of 
our  schools.     Our  American  school  system  is 
administered  autocratically,  the  teachers  ac- 
tually on  the  job  in  the  class  rooms  having 
a  negligible   voice  in  the  determination  and 
carrying     out     of     policies.       Self-governing 
school     and     district     councils     of     teachers 
should    be    established    for    the    purpose    of 
utilizing    the    experience    and    Initiative    of 
the    teaching    body    in    the    conduct    of    the 
schools    and    the    recommendations    of    such 
councils  should  be  made  a  matter  of  ofllcial 
record.      When    consideration    is    given    the 
effective  part  played  by  the  Pruasian  school 
system   in   the  development  of  the   habit  of 
instinctive,  unthinking  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  masses   of  the  people,   the   Tital    im- 
portance to  American   institutions  of  break- 
ing   away    from    Prussian    methods    in    our 
school  system   is  driven   home.     We  believe 
the    most   effective   guarantee   of   democracy 
in  our  schools  is  the  afftliatioii  of  the  teach* 
ers  of  the  country  with  the  great  democratic 
force  of  organised  labor.     The  A.  F.  of  L. 
urges  all  afliliated  bodiea  to  give  vrery  sup- 
port to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
in  the  work  of  organizing  the  teachers. 

(1918,  pp.  116-817)  Indorsed  federal  bill 
requiring  Commissioner  of  Education  to  de- 
vise methods  and  promote  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  U.  S. 
Declared:  "Organised  labor  always  has  been 
the  avowed  enemy  of  illiteracy  whether 
among  immigrants  or  our  own  people."  (pp. 
95-820)  It  is  a  well-known  and  generally 
accepted  fact  that  the  public  school  system 
of  the  United  States  waa  created  because 
of  the  iasistent  demands  of  our  pioneer 
trade  unionists  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  Sinc«  the  public  scnool  system 
has  become  completely  established  and  thor- 
oughly ingrained  in  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  our  people,  it  has  been  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  our  membersbip  in  every  local 
community  of  our  country  assumes  it  to 
bo  a  paramount  duty  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interest  of  education  through  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  do  whatever  is  permissible 
and  possible  to  protect  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  teachers.  Organised  labor  can 
fiustly  clad^n  i^other  cradlt.  Oompnlsory 
educational  laws  have  been  enacted  in  aU 
of  the  states  of  the  union  but  one — ^Missis- 
sippi being  the  only  laggard,  (pp.  97-820) 
This  convention  ur^as  re-organisation  of  our 
common  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people.  Labor  played  an 
important  part  in  securing  the  establishment 
of  our  free  public  schools,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning they  have  been  deaigued  especially 
for  the  few  who  could  go  on  to  hig^  school 
and  college.  They  must  continue  to  ofltor 
preparation  for  high  school  and  eollegei,'aad 
labor  heartily  approves,  and  helped  to  se- 
cure the  tremendous  expansion  of  nigh  school 
and  college  facilities  duriilg  the  last  fifteen 
years,  we  especially  endorse  the  tendeaey 
toward  the  estsblishment  of  Junior  eolh 
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tlM  addition  to  hifh  mImmIs  of  two  yean  of 
eoUefiato  work  without  tuition,  to  that 
jonAg  men  and  women  who  cannot  afford  to 
leaTt  home,  ean  seeure  the  adTantage  of 
additional  training.  (p.  821)  We  faTor: 
The  proTiaion  of  adequate  faeilitiea  for  the 
teacmnf  of  Bnfliah  to  non-English  speaking 
people,  and  the  ntilifation  for  this  purpose 
of  the  foreign  luignage  press.  The  re- 
quirement that  all  our  children  shall  be 
taught  in  the  English  language,  in  both  pub- 
ic and  private  schools,  a  foreign  language 
to  be  tau|^t  only  as  a  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  proTision  of  ample  playground 
facilities  as  a  part  of  the  pumie  school  sys- 
tem. OontinuouB  medical  and  dental  in- 
spection throughout  the  schools.  The  organ- 
isation and  equipment  of  special  clasKs  for 
children  who  are  subnormal,  either  mentally 
or  phyaioally;  and  also  special  classes  for 
chi&en  who  are  found  capabe  of  making 
more  rapid  procreas  than  is  possible  in  a 
standard  scnooL  Better  enxoreement  of 
Oompuaory  Educational  Laws,  and  the  uni- 
▼ersal  establishment  of  a  minimum  school- 
leaTing  age  of  16  years.  The  establish- 
ment of  complete  systems  of  modem  physi- 
cal education.  Tha  vatablishment  of  a  fed- 
eral department  of  education,  headed  by  a 
Csbinet  officer.  The  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  securing  increaswd  returns  to  the 
community  through  additional  ciyic,  social, 
and  educational  serrices  to  both  ad  alts  and 
children.  Tha  extension  of  a  free  textbook 
system  to  tlfe  District  of  Oolumbia  and 
such  states  and  communities  as  have  not 
adopted  it.  The  establishment  of  self-goy- 
emuig  school  and  district  councils  of  teach- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the  experi- 
ence and  initiatiTe  of  the  teachinfif  body  in 
the  conduct  of  the  schools,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  councils  to  be  mad»  a  matter 
of  ofBcial  public  record.  The  securing:  for 
teachers  ox  tenpre  of  position  durinpr  cfR- 
ciency.  There  should  be  no  dismissals  with- 
out full  and  fair  hearings.  A  thor 'n^h-fcoini; 
roTision  upward  of  teaclmrs'  salary  sched- 
ules, to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  livinsr. 
and  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
to  the  community  and  the  nation  of  the 
teachnrs*  serrices.  The  liberal,  un^rudfirine 
reorganisation  and  increase  of  school  reye- 
nues  on  a  war-emergency  scale,  as  the  only 
baais  upon  which  to  secure  the  expansion  of 
our  schools  alonr  t)«?se  lines.  England  and 
Prance,  with  their  resources  strained  by  the 

f>ast  four  years,  and  facing  unprecedented 
mmediate  demands,  are  making  huge  in- 
ei«aaea  in  the  appropriations  for  their 
achools.  Surely  the  people  who  esTe  the 
world  conception  of  free,  democnrtic  educa- 
tion must  not  longer  loiter  behind. 

Bdncatioii — Agricultural  Extension  Act — 
(1914,  pp.  90-847)  The  AirriculturM  Kxten- 
sion  bill  became  a  law.  It  contains  many 
industrial  educational  features  advocated 
and  supported  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  behalf 
of  agricultural  and  urban  labor.  The  paa- 
sage  of  this  set  is  a  sifrnal  nncess  to  the 
credit  of  the  organivad  workers  in  industry 
and  farmers. 

Bdoeation,  Boards  of — (191R,  pp.  96-820) 
We  herewith  offer  a  desirable  section  to  be 
included  in  a  state  law  so  as  to  insure  a 
well  balanced  representative  state  board.  We 
urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  our 
State  Federations  to  secure  this  necessary 
and  essential  legislation. 

T.  Propoaed  amendment  to  state  education 
laws: 


"That  a  State  Board  of  Education  ia 
hereby  created,  to  consist  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  from  tfa».  state  at  large: 
two  members  to  be  representative  of  educa- 
tion, one  to  be  a  representative  of  th«  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  interests,  one  a 
representative  of  the  agricultural  interasts, 
and  one  a  representative  of  labor.  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  the  membera  of  tha 
board  for  a  term  of  6ve  years.  In  the  first 
inatance,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  one  year,  ono  for  two  years,  one  for 
three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
for  five  years.  The  Oovemor  shall  fill  all 
vacancies  of  the  board  for  the  unezpirad 
term,  and  each  member  shall  serve  until  a 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified." 

Salaries  and  duties  of  Board  membera  to 
be  prescribed  as  local  conditions  warrant. 

II.  Legislation  to  require  local  Boards  of 
Education  conducting  vocational  education  to 
appoint  adviaory  committees  composed  of 
representatives  of  trades. 

"Boards  of  Education  or  townahip  trus- 
tees administering  approved  vocational 
schools  and  departments  for  industry,  agri- 
culture, or  domestic  science  education  shall, 
under  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  compoaed  of  members 
Representing  loeal  trades,  industries,  and 
occupations. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the 
board  and  other  school  officials  having  the 
management  and  supervision  of  such  schoolf 
or  departments." 

Education,  Indnstrlal — (1907,  pp.  46- 
819)  We  favor  the  best  opi>ortunities  for 
the  most  complete  industrial  and  technical 
education  obtainable  for  prospective  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  the  skilled  crafts 
of  this  country,  particularly  as  regards  tha 
full  poesibilities  of  such  crafts,  to  the  end 
that  such  applicants  be  fitted  not  only  for 
all  usual  requirements,  but  alao  for  the 
liighest  supervisory  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rewards;  and  the  Executive  Oouneil  is 
directed  to  give  this  subject  its  early  and 
deep  consideration,  examining  established 
and  proposed  industrial  school  systems,  ao 
that  It  may  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  what  in  the  Council's  opinion 
would  be  the  wisest  course  for  organised 
labor  to  pursue  in  connection  therewith. 

(1908,  pp.  98-234)  Industrial  Education 
is  necessary  and  inevitsble  for  the  progress 
of  an  industrial  people.  There  are  two 
groups  with  opposite  methods,  and  aeekine 
antagonistic  ends,  now  advocating  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  groups  is  largely  composed  of  the 
non-union  employers  of  the  country  who  ad- 
vance industrial  education  as  a  special  privi- 
lege under  conditions  that  educate*  the  stu- 
dent or  apprentice  to  non-union  sympathiea 
and  prepare  him  as  a  skilled  worker  for 
scab  labor  and  strike-breaking  purposes,  thus 
using  the  children  of  the  workers  against 
the  interests  of  their  organised  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  various  crafts.  This  greup 
also  favors  the  training  of  the  student  or 
apprentice  for  skill  in  only  one  industrial 
praceas,  thus  makingi  tb»  graduate  a  akilled 
worker  in  only  a  very  limited  sense  and 
rendering  him  entirely  helpless  if  lack  of 
employment  comes  in  his  single  subdivision 
of  a  craft.  Thn  othar  group  is  composed 
of  great  eduoatora,  enlightened  representa- 
tivea    of    organised    labor    and    persons    en- 
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gaged  in   genuine  social  service,    who  advo 
cate  industrial  education  as  a  common  right 
to   be   open   to   all   children   on    equal   terms 
to  be  provided  bv  general  taxation  and  kept 
undvr  the  control  of  the  whole  people  with 
a  method   or  system  of  education  tnat  will 
make   the   apprentice   or  graduate    a   Hkilled 
craftsman,  in  all  the  branches  of  his  trade. 
Organixed  labor  has  the  largest  personal   in 
t*erest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 
and  should  enlist  its  ablest  and  best  men  in 
behalf  of  the  best  system,  under  conditions 
that  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers    and     the    general     welfare.       Executive 
Council    directed  to  appoint  a   committee  of 
at  least  fifteen  members  to  make  an  invest! 
gation  of  the  methods  and  means  of  indus 
trial  education  in  this  country. 

( 1900.*  p4  85 )  The  subject  of  education,  In- 
dustrially, concerns  not  only  t)vd  wage-earners, 
but  every  inhabitant  of  the  nation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  and  eminently  proper  thai 
it  be  administered  by  the  same  authorit> 
and  agency  which  administers  our  public 
school  systems  and  such  other  institutions 
as  are  concerned  in  the  public  welfare.  Al 
ready  reference  has  been  made  to  the  false 
position  in  which  some  elements  of  exny^' 
ers  would  place  our  movement  upon  thi» 
subject.  All  we  ask  of  fair-minded  men  is 
a  comparison  of  the  utterances  of  our  oppo 
nents  with  our  own.  We  contend  that  edn 
cation  in  America  must  be  free,  democratic 
conducted  by,  of,  and  for  the  people.  &r\<\ 
that  it  must  nev«r  be  consigned  to.  or  per- 
mitted to  remain  in,  the  power  of  private 
interests  where  there  is  sure  to  be  the  dan- 
ger of  exploitation  for  private  profit  and 
wilful  rapacity.  Under  the  pretence  6f  in 
dustrial  education  private  agencies  for 
persoftal  profit  have  perverted  the  t«erm,  re- 
sulting in  a  narrow  and  specialized  training 
to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils,  the  workers, 
and  people  panerally.  (pp.  183-275)  Th-j 
committee  apointed  by  direction  of  the  1908 
(p  284)  convention  made  a  report  and  the 
convention  declared:  The  demand  for  sup- 
plemental technical  instruction  in  measured 
Dy  the  necessity  for  training  in  particular 
trades  and  industries.  The  chief  aim  of 
such  instruction  should  be  to  present  those 
principles  of  arts  and  sciences  which  bear 
upon  the  trades  and  industries,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  The  economic  need  and 
valae  of  technical  training  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  cognisance  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  throughout  th»  civilized 
world,  evening  and  part-time  day,  technical 
schools  enroll  twenty  pupils  to  every  one 
who  attends  the  other  tvpes  of  vocational 
schools.  There  should  to  established,  at 
public  expense,  technical  schools  for  the 
purpose  oi  giving  supplemental  education  to 
those  who  have  entered  the  trades  as 
apprentices.  We  favor  the  continuance  of 
progressive  development  of  supplemental 
trade  education,  as  inaugurated  by  trade 
unions,  and  call  special  attention  to  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  International  Typo- 
graphical ITnion  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  practical  application  to  a  trade 
union  of  a  necessitv  that  exists,  and  admit- 
ted. It  is  administered  by  Printer-tutors 
who  never  have  been  afflicted  with  peda* 
gogical  cramp,  and  never  expect  to  be;  i% 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  within  the 
industry,  and  has  succeeded  in  developinfr 
the  latent  talents  and  of  widening  thA 
sphere  of  usefnliFSss  among  its  students,  and 
ought  to  appeal  to  erery  ambitious  printer. 


A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  tni& 
school  is  that  educators,  as  well  as  othera 
of  wide  experience,  belieTe  that,  for  the 
adaptation  to  an  end,  this  school  has  n» 
equal.  It  alfo  marks  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion, and  one  of  its  chief  assets,  other  than 
the  education  of  its  students  is  that  public 
and  private  interests  are  emulating  its  ex- 
ample.  Thew  unions  have  taken  an  exten- 
sion  of  education  for  their  members:  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  Eleetrotyper» 
and  Steieotypers,  International  Photo-Hb- 
gravers  of  North  America,  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union.  International 
Granite  Gutters,  International  Horaeshoers' 
Union,  Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North 
America,  and  the  Carpenters  ox  Ghicago  and 
Cook  County.  We  favor  the  eatabliahment 
of  schools  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system,  at  which  pupils  between  the 
a|fes  of  lA  and  16  may  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciplda  of  tba  tvades,  not  neeesaaril^  in 
separate  buildings,  but  in  separate  achools 
adapted  to  this  particular  education,  and  by 
competent  and  trained  teachera.  The  coursA 
of  instruction  in  such  a  achool  should  be 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  ele- 
mentary mechanica,  and  drawing.  The  shop 
instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for 
each  trade  repreaented,  the  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, mechanical,  physical  and  oiologieal 
science  applicable  to  the  trade,  the  history 
of  that  trade,  and  a  sound  system  of  eoonom- 
ics,  including  and  emphasisinjg  the  philosophy 
of  collective  bargaining.  This  win  serve  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  more  advanced  subjects 
and  in  addition,  to  disclose  his  eapaeity  for 
a  specific  vocation.  In  order  to  Keep  such 
schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades,  there 
should  be  local  advisory  boards.  Including 
representativea  of  the  industries,  employers 
and  organized  labor.  Any  teehnieal  educa- 
tion of  the  workers  In  trade  and  industry 
being  a  public  necessity,  it  should  not  be 
a  private  but  a  public  innetion,  conducted 
by  the  public  and  the  expense  involTed  at 
public  cost. 

(1910.  pp.  40-273)  Conservation  ia  one  of 
the  topics  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  puDlic  today,  but  there  is  one 
base  of  conservation  wnich  is  not  recelTlng 
the  attention  which  it  deserves;  I  refer  to 
the  conservation  of  the  brain  and  brawu  of 
our  American  youth.  Our  school  systems 
are  giving  only  a  one-aided  education;  the 
boy  may  go  to  school  and  prepare  himself 
for  profesisional  or  commercial  life,  or  he 
may  drop  out  of  achool  and  enter  a  trade 
with  no  particular  preparation  and  become 
a  mediocre  workman.  Training  of  brain  and 
muscle  must  go  together  for  the  complete 
preparation  of  men.  While  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  aim  only  at  teaching 
professionf..  the  greatest  need  of  Ameries. 
educationally,  is  t>4e  improvement  of  indus- 
trial intelligence  and  working  eflleienisv  ]n 
the  American  youth.  We  need  an  educa- 
tional UDlift  for  the  irork  of  the  boy  who 
will  work  with  hia  handa,  and  we  not  only 
need  to  give  an  educational  uplift  to  crafts- 
manship, but  the  school  needs  the  help  of 
the  workman  and  hia  better  work  In  edu- 
cation, (p.  274)  Labor  bill  for  Toeatlonal 
education  is  on  the  calendar  for  early  con- 
sideration. The  secretary  of  Oommerce  and 
Labor  agreed  with  a  eommitte«  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  for  a  comprehenslre  faiiestlgation 
throughout  the  U.  S.  to  eover  all  phases 
of  trade  and  Tocational  tninlaf.  (pp.  124- 
277)   Rpecial  committee  eontinved. 

(1911,  pp.  186-270)  FaToved  appointment 
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of  A  national  eommitsion  preliminary  to  ae- 
enring  educational  legialation.  Such  legis- 
lation ahould  emphaalse  the  neceesity  for 
continuation  9chooli,  both  of  the  part  time 
day  type  for  the  younger  boyg  and  girli, 
and  of  the  eTcning  type  for  more  maturd 
workers  and  for  the  afl-day  trade  prepara- 
tory ichool  for  boya  and  girla  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 


(1912.  pp.  187-260)  Reaffirmed  d»clara- 
.-JUS  of  1900  (pp.  188-275)  convention  and 
added:    Regardinf   the    action    of   the    1010 


(p.  274)  convention  for  a  federal  investiga- 
tion we  urge  a  greater  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  25,000,000  children  of  school 
age  in  the  United  States,  50  per  cent  of 
vniom  leave  school  by  th»  end  of  the  sixth 
grade  at  approximately  14  years  of  age. 
Kot  only  are  we  confronted  by  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  of  the  50  per  cent  who  remain 
in  school  only  one  child  in  three  finishes 
the  eighth  grade ;  only  one  in  five  enters  the 
high  schooC  and  only  one  in  thirty  finishes 
the  high  school  courses.  Some  idea  of  tfa« 
extent  of  this  vast  problem  can  be  gleaned 
when  it  is  realised  that  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
is  $500,000,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  there  has  been  expended  for  the  equip* 
ment  in  these  school  plants  $1,000,000,000 
and  the  benefits  of  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture are  enjoyed  by  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  school  age.  The  passage  of  a 
vocational  education  bill  by  Congress  had 
been  hindered  by  the  activities  of  certain 
Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  another  bill 
much  narrower  in  scope  and  relating  only 
to  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

(1018,  pp.  58-209)  Executive  Council 
commended  for  its  efforts  for  legislation  for 
industrial  training  and  instructed  to  con 
tinne  the  work.  (p.  312)  Deprecated  the 
practice  of  country  high  school  instructors 
who  are  arranging  so-called  short  courses 
in  mechanic  arts  and  crafts,  to  be  taken  by 
the  student  in  connection  with  the  cultural 
training  that  is  provided  by  the  high  school 
course,  thereby  aepriving  the  student  of  the 
benefit  possible  to  be  obtained  through  the 
applieatton  of  full  time  >o  tfaie  cultuxful 
studies  and  giving  him  worse  than  nothing 
in  return  for  the  time  expended  in  taking 
the  so-called  short  course  in  manual  traininK. 

(1014,  pp.  90-847)  Resolution  passed  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  th»  president  provid 
ing  for  a  commission  to  consider  the  need 
and  report  a  plan  for  federal  aid  to  voca- 
tional education  and  trade  and  vocAtional 
training:  This  commission  made  its  report 
to  the  Senate  and  Houto  of  Representatives 
as  directed  on  June  1,  1914.  The  report  is 
a  vaUtable  comprehensive  document  and  has 
been  widely  distributed  among  oar  officials 
end  among  educators  and  others  interested 
in  industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects. 

(1915,  p.  110)  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education  and  vocational 
training,  we  submit  Ihst  t\ve  federal  Kovem- 
ment  should  afford  eenerous  financial  aid 
to  this  matter  fraueht  with  so  much  value 
to  the  workers,  to  the  people  generally,  and 
to  the  stability  of  our  country.  In  our 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  intelli^n-^t 
understanding  and  effective  work  in  indus- 
try. Our  movement  has  already  established 
the  aystem  of  educating  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
affording  the  best  opportunity  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  our  countrv 
so   that   they   may  become   more   intelligent 


and  efficient  workers  in  agriculture.  We 
aubmit  that  an  introduction  of  that  system, 
ao  that  it  will  apply  to  the  mechanic,  arti- 
san and  laborers  of  the  United  States  is 
the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  foresight,  econ- 
omy and  broad-minded  self-interest  and  bet- 
terment to  extend  the  federal  plan  of  opera- 
tion to  industrial  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, civic  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities, 
(p.  821)  A  careful  review  of  our  industrial 
conditions  will  further  evidence  that  there 
are  many  industries  which  formerly  offered 
the  workers  opportunities  far  more  than  a 
auatenance  or  phyaical  existence,  which  have 
been  divided  and  subdivided  until  tlve  voca- 
tion itself,  in  some  instances,  is  becominip  a 
lost  art.  The  ever-increasing  specialisation 
in  industrial  pursuits,  due  to  existing  indus- 
trial practices,  which  limit  the  workera  to 
but  one  form  of  automatic  work,  or  confines 
them  to  a  hig:hly  specialised  branch  of  work, 
is  a  very  serious  evil  confronting  the  work- 
ers and  society  today.  As  specialisation  in- 
creases, this  evil  will  logically  and  propor- 
tionately increase  unless  stringent  meaaures 
are  adopted  to  prevent  the  evila  of  monoto- 
nous and  automatic  work.  What  good  will 
come  in  imparting  industrial  education  in 
our  public  schools,  if  our  children  are  per- 
mitted to  be  fastened  to  a  machine,  requiring 
but  the  repetition  of  a  few  muscular  mo- 
tions? Vocational  education  is  not  enough; 
extreme  spedialization  must  be  abolislMd. 
The  future  industrial  life  of  our  children 
demands  that  their  immature  years  are 
spent  in  a  proper  physical  and  mental  up- 
building. Then,  too,  industrial  education 
should  not  be  allowed  to  co-ordinate  itself 
with  any  arrangement  which  will  bring 
trained  and  experienced  workers  into  any 
trade  without  regard  to  the  demand*  -  for 
labor  in  that  particular  trade  or  calling.  A 
proper  apportionment  of  the  supply  of  la- 
bor to  the  demand  for  labor  must  be  main- 
tained. What  good  will  industrial  education 
serve;  what  benefit  can  be  derived,  if  by 
such  teaching  we  are  to  produce  a  greater 
number  of  trained  and  skilled  workera  than 
is  required  or  is  possible  to  be  employed 
in  the  respective  trades  or  callings?  Indus- 
trial education  under  such  conditions  can 
only  increase  the  existing  economic  pres- 
sure upon  the  workers.  Industrial  education 
must,  therefore,  be  based  on  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  industrial  conditions  and  trade  re- 
quirements, and  should  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  workers,  as  well  aa 
those  of  employers  and  of  the  industry. 
Ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  public 
school  system,  there  has  been  a  constant 
and  persistent  attempt  by  large  commercial 
interests  to  control  our  public  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  do  it  for  their  own  selfish 
purpose.  These  interests  have  tried  time 
and  again  to  control  the  courses  of  prepa- 
ration and  of  training  our  children  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  turning  out 
a  maximum  amount  of  articles  of  exchange 
and  commerce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  themselves.  In  substantiation  of  these 
assertions  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
effort  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  more  recently  in  Chicago,  IHinois. 
where  the  commercial  interests  succeeded  in 
influencing  the  respective  Bosrds  of  Educa- 
tion to  adopt  rules  which  denied  our  public 
school  teaoners  the  freedom  of  expression 
and  the  right  of  asociation.  To  that  de- 
gree at  least,  the  tesching  force  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  has  been  rendered  submissive  to 
the     will     of     these     commercial     interesta, 
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TheBe  and  other  manifestations  on  the  part 
of  the  employing  and  commercial  interests 
to  dominate  our  public  schools'  affairs,  im- 
pel yoor  committee  to  utter  a  word  of 
caution  and  to  fully  advise  you  that  the 
future  of  our  public  schools  and  the  charac- 
ter of  teaching  our  boys  and  girls,  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  attitude  and  exercise 
of  the  forces  of  labor.  It  is  for  labor  to 
say  whether  their  children  shall  receive  a 
real  education  in  our  public  schools,  or 
whether  they  aie  to  be  turned  out  as  ma- 
chine-made products  fitted  only  to  work  and 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  machine  in- 
stead of  human  beings  with  a  life  of  their 
own.  and  a  right  to  live  that  Ufa  under 
■   rightful  living  conditions.     Perhaps  the  most 

I  vicious  element  threatening  to  divert  the 
movement  of  industrial  education  in  our 
public  schools  from  our  American  ideals  of 
democracy  in  education,  is  the  continuous 
effort  made  by  the  commercial  interests  to 
place  industrial  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  distinctive  board  of  management, 
separate    from    the    board    of    administration 

Soverning  the  general  education  of  the  chil- 
ren.  A  division  and  separation  of  author- 
ity in  educational  studies,  we  believe,  will 
establish  a  division  of  educational  systems 
in  the  minds  of  the  school  children  and  their 
parents,  wherein  industrial  education  in- 
stead of  proving  supplementary  to  our  gen- 
eral education,  will  oe  looked  upon  as  the 
main  and  most  important  public  system  of 
education.  Vorational  gchool  courses  should 
at  all  times  be  undvr  guidance  and 
control  of  school  authorities  having  control 
of  the  general  education  of  the  children. 
The  unit  syetem  of  administration  is  best 
adapted  to  educating  our  children  properly 
for  their  future  guidance  as  citizens  and 
as  workers.  We  declare:  1.  That  in  approv- 
ing industrial  education,  equal  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  general  educational 
studies  and  requirements  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. The  A.  F.  of  L.  believes  the  latter  of 
greater  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  workers  than  the  former  instructions. 
2.  That  industrial  education  shall  include 
the  teaching  of  the  sciences  underlying  the 
various  industries  and  industrial  pursuits 
being  taucrht.  their  historic,  economic  and 
\i  social  bearings.  8.  That  all  courses  in  in- 
dustrial education  shall  be  administered  by 
the  same  Board  of  Education  or  Trustees 
administering  tba  general  education;  that  no 
federal  legislation  on  this  subject  shall  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  which  does  not  reouird  a  unit 
system  of  control  over  all  puDllc  school 
studies,  general  and  industrial.  (pp.  159- 
321)  Vocational  training  and  industrial  edu- 
cation are  an  indication  of  the  character  and 
direction  of  the  dynamic  forces  underlyincr 
twentieth  century  eivlliiation.  Power  now 
consists  in  control  over  materials.  Men  no 
longer  dominate  by  political  or  religious  con- 
trols, but  because  of  their  superior  abilit'- 
to  coordinate  physical  forces  and  material 
resources.  Power,  whether  national  or  in- 
dividual, is  commensurate  with  the  extent 
and  the  intensity  of  economic  control.  The 
true  function  of  education  is  to  develop 
personal  powers  and  to  give  the  individual 
control  over  himself  so  that  he  may  have 
confidence  in  himself  and  may  use  his  abilitv 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  previous  educa- 
tional methods  which  have  not  bv  any  means 
been  replaced  by  the  newer  (deals,  dealt 
primarily  with  abstraetioni.  That  educa- 
tion   dealt    altogether    with    the    ideational. 


It  ignored  the  daily  experiences  of  the  gir? 
or  boy,  or  man  or  woman.     It  appeuli'd   ' 
that    small   percentage   of   people  who  desired 
truths  for  their  own  sake,  to  whom  only  the 
esoteric  appeals.     The  ideals  for  the  schools 
of    the    future,    the   movement    for    the   new 
education,    includes    even    more    than    voca- 
tional   and    industrial    education — ^It    begins 
with  the  very  fundamentals  of  mental  train- 
ing.    This  education  begins  with  those  thin^ 
which    apeal    to    the    child    and    arouse    hia 
curiosity   in  the  daily  life,   the  actual  mate- 
rial thini^s  with  which  he  comes  in  eontact. 
These  things   the  schools  of  the  future  are 
to    '.explain    to    the    child    in    order    that    he 
may  have  full  and  complete  understanding  of 
his    daily    life    and    thereby    be    master    of 
himself    and    his    environment    because     he 
knows   how   to    coordinate    his    own    powers. 
Flowers,     fruits,    animals,    pieces    of    furni- 
ture,   are    all   marvelous    and   wonderful  ob- 
jects    to     the     child;     thev     appeal     to     his 
curiosity;    they    stir   him    oecause   he   knows 
they    are   real.      These    should    be    the    first 
things  with  which  education  deals;    abstrac 
tions    should    be    introduced    in    connection 
with  realities.     Arithmetic,  reading,  spelling 
and  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  have  cre- 
ated   the    earth    and    its    present    geological 
St  a  Re  can  all  be  reached  by  using  materials 
and    the    surroundings    of   avery-day    life    asi 
starting  points.     As   the   child    grows   older 
these  objects  of  study  naturally  lead  up  to 
productive    activity    and    the   next    stage    is 
reached  which  is  industrial  and  then  voca- 
tional   instruction.      The   effect    of  this   sort 
of   education    will    be   to   lay  the   basis    for 
economic   democracy,   a  democracy  in  which 
each  individual  will  have  equal  opportunity. 
It  will  develop  the  highest  ability  of  which 
the    individual    is    capable    and    will    enable 
him  to  approach  a  realisation  of  that  ideal 
self  that  always  urges  the  individual  on  to 
greater    progress.      we    therefore    favor:    1. 
Continuance  of  the  effort  to  secure  the  high- 
est   and    best    form   of   education — academic, 
industrial  and  vocational.     2.  That  education 
is   a  public  function   to  be  borne  at  public 
cost.    8.  The  passage  of  a  law  by  the  federal 
Congress  embodying  these  principles.     4.  The 
right  of  teachers  to  have  the  fulleat  oppor- 
tunity for  self- development  and  mutual  aid. 
.*>.   The   right   of  teachers   to  self-ezpresiion 
by  association  for  their  individual   and  col- 
hactive  protection  and  welfare. 

(1916.  pp.  102-848)  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  federal  board  for  voca- 
tional education,  consistinr  of  the  Poatmas- 
ter  General,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  speeilled  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
is  instructed  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agrieulture  on  studies 
concerning  agriculture  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. On  subjects  ooneemuiK  trades  and 
industries,  trade  and  industrial  education, 
etc..  the  Board  must  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  On  subjeeti  eoneerninv 
commerce  and  commereial  pnranita  and  com- 
mercial education,  the  Board  mnst  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Oommeree.  It  is 
not  mandatory  for  a  member  of  tlsd  Board 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  courses  of  study  and  Instruc- 
tions in  vocational  subjeets.  The  Senate  bill 
also  specifies  that:  "There  ihall  be  aeleeted 
by  the  Board,  among  other  asslatanta,  a  spe- 
cialist in  vocational  edneati<m  to  he  general 
director    of    all    the    ▼oeatlonal    educational 
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wozic,  at  a  aalary  of  $7,500  pur  year;  a 
apecialiat  in  agricuUural  education,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $7,000  per  yoar;  a  ■i>ecialiBt  in  edu- 
e«tion  in  trade*  and  induBtries,  at  a  salary 
of  f 7.000  per  year;  a  specialist  in  educa- 
tion m  home  ecoDonrics,  at  a  salary  ol 
$5,000  per  y«ar;  a  specialist  in  commercial 
education,  at  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  year, 
who  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
provided  for  in  this  section."  In  addition, 
the  Board  is  instructed  to  obtain  auxiliary 
assistance  from  an  advisoxy  board  as  fol- 
lows: **The  Vocational  Educational  Board 
is  authorised  to  select  an  advisory  board  to 
be  composed  of  seven  men,  one  from  the 
mechanic  arts,  one  from  agriculture,  one 
from  commerce,  ono  from  labor  in  general, 
and  three  from  the  field  of  general  education. 
The  said  advisory  board  may  be  called  to 
gether  from  time  to  time,  but  their  entira 
service  shall  not  exceed  more  than  thirty 
days  in  one  year.  They  shall  receive  no 
compensation,  but  shall  be  paid  their  trav- 
eling expenses  and  shall  be  allowed  $10  per 
day  for  subsistence,  tfan  expenses  of  the  ad- 
visoxT  board  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation provided  for  in  this  section.*' 

(1917.  pp.  110-418)  The  federal  Voca- 
tional Trade  Training  bill  became  a  law. 
The  convention  declared:  We  urge:  1.  All 
afflliated  bodies  to  see  their  respective  staTe^ 
qualify  under  the  act  to  reoaive  the  federal 
appropriation  for  vocational  education,  but 
only  under  safeguards  that  will  adequately 
guarantee  this  zoderal  money  shall  benefit 
genuinely  democratic  education  and  not  be 
used  to  reinforce  any  interests  which  may 
attempt  to  pervert  industrial  education  to 
the  puipoaes  of  exploitation.  The  chief  saAa- 
guard  18  the  equal  representation  of  organ- 
ised labor  and  employers  on  all  boards  which 
control  the  expenditure  of  such  funds.  2. 
Increased  facilities  in  public  normal  schools 
for  men  and  women  in  the  trades  who  de- 
sire to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  subjects.  3.  voca- 
tional and  pre-vocational  training  whenever 
l^ven  shall  oe  for  educational  purposes  .only, 
Sfnd  undeOr  no  qiarcumstances  shall  it  be 
commercialized  through  the  manufacture  of 
products  for  sale.  4.  We  insist  that  in  all 
courses  oFstudv,  and  particularly  in  indus- 
trial and  vocational  courses,  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  intelligent  citisenship 
must  bo  taught  more  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively than  has  been  done  in  the  traditional 
civics.  And  we  further  Insist  that  at  least 
in  all  vocational  and  industrial  courses,  an 
nnemasculated  industrial  history  must  be 
taught,  which  will  include  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  organisation  of  the  workers  and 
of  the  results  thereof,  and  will  also  include 
a  summary  of  all  legislation,  both  State 
and  Federal,  affecting  the  industries  taught. 

(1018,  pp.  07-820)  If  labor  men  will  un- 
dertake campaigns  in  their  communities  and 
work  in  active  cooperation  with  representa- 
tive school  people,  representative  merchants, 
leresentative  employers  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, representative  agriculturists,  tempo- 
rary i(oluntary  systems  and  methods  may  be 
adopted  and  put  into  practice  pending  au- 
thonied  statutory  legislation  by  the  state 
legislatures.  We  call  attention  to  this  need 
because  of  another  situstion  which  confronts 
us.'  The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  very 
wisely  prohibits  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  interstate  commerce  if  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  employed  longer 
than  eight  hours  per  day.  It  is  not  always 
posaible.  espeeially   dnring  the  present   war 


times,  for  employers  to  conform  to  this  re- 
quirement for  which  our  organizations  were 
mainly  responsible.  If,  therefore,  the  part- 
time  education  and  part-time  employment 
system  could  be  introduced  in  our  schools, 
generally,  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  could  follow  an  employment  for 
a  part  of  the  day  and  continue  their  studies 
for  a  part  of  the  da^,  thus  keeping  such 
children  in  contact  with  the  schools  for  a 
longer  period.  Where  children  above  14 
years  of  age  are  as  yet  under  the  laws  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  intrastate  occupa- 
tions, the  schools  and  the  employers  might 
adjust  their  programs  so  that  children  could 
alternately  attend  school  or  follow  their  em- 
ployment either  week  by  week,  bi-weekly 
or  bi-monthly,  as  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical arran^ments  could  be  made.  The  chief 
feature  which  we  emphasise  here  is  to  spread 
the  representative  iaea  of  school  control  in 
all  communities  so  that  our  school  people 
will  feel  a  more  intimate  touch  with  the 
activities  of  the  trade  unionists  of  their 
community  as  well  as  with  representative 
employers  and  merchants.  The  more  dili- 
gently we  press  this  method,  the  better  off 
every  community  will  be,  and  the  better 
understandings  will  be  reached  by  all  the 
active  elements  of  society  in  the  study  and 
solution  of  weighty  social  and  economic 
problems  that  will  press  upon  us  in  the 
future.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  will,  no  doubt,  have  charge  of 
the  rehabilitation  and  vocational  reeducation 
of  our  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
unqualified  success  and  general  popularitA 
of  this  ^eat  law  has  inspired  otners  to 
draft  legislation,  specifying  federal  aid  on 
what  is  known  as  the  fifty-fifty  financial 
basis  and  calling  for  a  separate,  independent 
Federal  Board  for  administration  of  such 
laws  Caution  should  be  exercised  on  all 
new  educational  proposalSi  Two  definite 
proposals  are  now  under  consideration.  The 
first  is  to  authorize  or  enable  public  school 
authorities  to  bring  about  a  better  type  of 
physical  education  and  better  physical  care 
of  children  of  school  age  while  such  chil- 
dren are  attending  school.  Another  ema- 
nates from  the  National  Child  Labor  Cora 
mittee,  the  proposal  being  to  extend  federal 
aid  to  elementary  school  education,  both  in 
urban  and  in  rural  schools,  and  a  disponiti'^' 
is  expressed  by  some  to  add  these  duties 
also  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

(Pp.  95-320)  Three  distinctive  features  of 
the  act  under  which  the  federal  government 
furthers  vocational  education  are:  It  con- 
taina  a  practical*  scheme  of  cooperation  in 
behalf  of  practical  education  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  several  states,  leaving 
each  state  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  fed- 
eral financial  aid,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  states,  which  accept  the  law, 
free  to  develop  and  expand  their  own  sys- 
tem or  systems  without  dictation  from  fed- 
eral authorities,  the  only  control  in  this 
direction  being  that  state  plans  must  meet 
the  approval  of  the  federal  administration. 
The  second  conspicuous  feature  and  which 
ia  preeminently  original  with  us  in  the 
United  States  is  the  form  of  administrstion 
of  this  great  public  educational  trust.  The 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bdueation  ia 
a  composite  board  of  all  the  active  elementa 
in  society,  and  is  independent  of  other  gov- 
ernment departments.  The  statute  prescTibes 
that  a  representative  of  agriculture,  of  edu- 
cation,  of   industry,    and  of  labor  ahall   be 
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Aelected  to  adminlBter  the  Vocational  Law. 
In  the  third  place,  is  the  fact  that  certain 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
representing:  the  specific  ehaments  in  society 
of  agriculture,  labor,  commeroe  and  educa- 
tion are  also  designated  as  members  of  th» 
Federal  Board.  This  third  feature,  therefore, 
links  up  representative  civilians  with  rep- 
resentative cabinet  administrators.  We  are 
proud  and  justly  so,  of  the  part  we  played 
in  cooperation  with  progressiTe  citiRns  in 
other  walks  of  life  to  secure  this  legislation 
of  so  much  potential  value  to  the  youth  of 
our  nation.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  • 
within  six  months  after  ttva  appointment  of 
the  Board,  every  one  of  the  forty-eight 
states  had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  law,  either  by  act  of 
the  legislature  or  by  permissive  acceptance 
by  the  governor  pendine  the  next  session  of 
the  state  legislature.  This  ready  acceptance 
has  convinced  us  all  that  tfa»  measure  is 
popular,  and  that  the  peopha  as  a  whole 
were  eagerly  waiting  for  its  enactment. 

(1918,  pp.  97-820)  Vocational  and  Indus- 
trial Education  has  been  a  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  between  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociations and  Labor,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
reconstruction  it  will  be  still  more  of  a 
storm  center.  Labor,  and  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  add  that  labor  includes  the 
teachers,  must  not  permit  mora  dramatic 
phases  of  the  war  situation  to  blind  them 
to  the  importance  of  the  kind  of  training 
the  children  of  the  people  receive.  Thin 
convention  approved  the  three  model  laws 
providing  well-balanced  repivsentative  State 
Boards  of  Education  and  Advisory  Local 
Committees,  and  a  Part-time  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  Law.  All  State  and  local 
central  bodies  aro  urged  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation.  These  model  laws  are  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  duplication  of  administra- 
tive machinery,  and  to  secure  unity  in  our 
school  system;  and  we  would  warn  against 
any  attempt  to  modify  the  legislation  to  af- 
ford an  opening  for  a  dual  system.  Our 
public  school  system  must  remain  essentinP' 
a  unit  if  we  are  to  be  a  unified  people. 
The  upper  yean  of  the  elementary  schoo^ 
should  be  reorganized  to  afford  diversified 
training,  so  that  boys  and  girls  who  mn*" 
ffo  on  to  higher  schools,  will  receive  train- 
ing specifically  designed  for  their  needs,  and 
not  ho  compelled  ns  at  present  to  prepare 
for  a  role  they  will  never  play.  These  di- 
versified courses  should  be  so  flexible  that 
a  pupil  would  be  able  to  transfer  from  one 
to  another  whenever  changes  in  his  desires 
or  economic  situation  made  is  possible  to 
continue  in  school  for  a  longer  period  than 
he  had  anticipated.  We  must  not  compel 
a  child  to  pay  the  penalty  throughout  life 
for  a  mistaken  decision  made  during  child- 
hood. Your  committee  believes  that  organ- 
ised labor  should  demand  and  help  to  se- 
cure an  expansion  and  diversification  of  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education  so  that 
a  democratic  equality  of  opportunity  for 
preparation  for  the  callings  of  their  choice 
may  be  offered  the  children  of  our  people. 
As  additional  points  in  labor's  industrial  edu- 
cational program  we  declare  for:  The  de- 
velopment of  vocational  guidance  and  indus- 
trial education  in  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, in  proper  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  needs  of  our  democracy.  The 
provision  of  increased  facilities  in  public 
normal  schools  for  men  and  women  in  the 
trades  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 


teaching  industrial  and  vooational  subjects; 
and  the  expansion  of  both  state  and  federal 
educational  faeilitiei,  so  thmt  we  will  bs  de- 
cieasinglv  dependent  on  private  endowments 
in  the  educational  field.  In  this  connection 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  movenient  in 
one  state  to  introduce  into  the  stste  uni- 
versity in  co-operation  with  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  a  eonrie  designed  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  women  of  labor  for 
intelligent  and  effective  leadership  in  the 
labor  movement.  The  inilstenee  th«t  in  all 
courses  of  study,  and  partieolarly  in  indns- 
trial  and  vocational  eonrses,  the  prl^leces 
and  obligations  of  intelligent  cltixenenip 
must  be  taught  vigorously  and  effeetWelT; 
and  that  at  least  in  all  voeational  and  u- 
dustrial  courses,  an  nnemaseulated  Indus- 
trial history  must  be  taught,  whieh  shall 
include  an  accurate  account  of  the  oryanl- 
zation  of  the  workers  and  of  the  results 
thereof,  and  ahall  alao  Include  a  summaiT 
of  all  legislation,  both  state  and  federal, 
affecting  the  industries  taught. 

Education,  International  Acrienltiiiml — 
(1905,  p.  79)  Oonterenee  held  at  Rome  to 
discuss  more  practical  and  acientiflc  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  and  Incidentally  the  mi- 
mtion  of  laborers,  was  reported  a  success. 
President  of  A.  F.  of  L.  received  letter 
from  King  of  Italy  thanking  him  for  assist- 
ance given  in  launching  project. 

Education  of  Workers;  BxtMdar — (1895, 
p.  60)  Executive  Council  directed  to  enconr- 
age  broader  education  of  mechanica  by  mu- 
nicipal establishment  of  instltutionB  where 
young  men  learning  a  trade  could  In  leianre 
hours  attend  lectures  pertaining  to  his  life 
work;  reading  rooma  and  gymnasiums  where 
he  could  find  healthy  amusements  and  build 
himself  up  as  intelligent  and  moral  dtisen 
as  well  as  a  master  of  his  trade. 

Education,  Part  Time— (1018.  pp.  07- 
820)  Our  country  stands  badly  in  need  of 
judicious,  practical  part  time  education  and 
part  time  employment  atate  l^slatlon,  and 
the  organisea  labor  movement  must  take 
the  initial  and  original  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. Some  of  our  states,  such  as  Fsnnsyl- 
vania,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Wlaeonsui, 
have  already  upon  their  atatute  books  some 
form  of  legislation  intended  or  expected  Co 
help  or  control  childien  who  have  reached 
certain  ages  or  certain  school  grades,  and 
who  contemplate  undertaking  some  employ- 
ment. It  is  our  belief  that  a  model  state 
Jiart-time  law  should  be  prepared  and  urged 
or  enactment  bv  the  serenl  state  lei^sia- 
turos  at  the  earliest  posible  date.  We  urge 
this  legislation  so  that  the  children  leaving 
school  may  not  be  deprived  of  all  their  op- 
portunities to  improve  their  education  and 
secure  more  knowledge.  The  longer  we  can 
keep  the  children  of  the  nation  In  eontaet 
with  our  public  schools  and  our  pnblie 
school  teachers  the  sator  our  elvllliatlon  will 
be.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  model 
Part-Time  Education  Law  fbr  State  use: 

"Any  city;  town,  or  district  establishing 
vocational,  trade  and  Industrial  schools,  de- 
partments, or  classes  shall  provide  as  a  part 
thereof  part-time  classes  for  the  education 
of  minors  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
are  engaged  in  legular  employment;  and 
the  Board  of  Education  or  trustees  or  other 
like  body  of  such  city,  town,  or  district 
school  shall  require  all  nilnon  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  Tears  employed 
within  such  city,  town,  or  disniet,  or  minois 
between    the    ages   of   fourteen   uid   sixteen 
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Stmn  reiidliig  within  mch  city,  town,  or 
Btriet  and  tmploTed  elfewliere,  who  are  not 
othenHae  reetiTlnr  inatmetion  approred  by 
the  State  Board  for  Voeational  Education, 
to  attand  ineh  part-time  elaases  not  less 
than  four  honn  par  w«ak,  between  the  hours 
of  eiaht  A.  M.  and  Uto  P.  M.,  daring  the 
school  term.  The  time  epent  by  any  such 
minor  in  a  Tocational  echool  or  olase  aa 
proTided  herein  ahall  be  reckoned  aa  a  part 
of  the  time  or  number  of  houra  that  minora 
are  permitted  by  law  to  work.  Any  minor 
attending  a  Toeational  aehool  or  claaa  in  the 
city,  town,  or  district  of  hia  reaidence  in 
preference  to  attending  such  school  or  claaa 
in  the  city,  town,  or  aiatrict  of  hia  employ- 
ment ahall  file,  or  cause  to  be  filed  regularly, 
at  leaat  once  a  month,  with  the  anperin- 
tendent  of  the  eitr,  town,  or  district  ut 
which  auch  minor  fa  employed  a  report  of 
attendance,  certified  br  the  superintendent 
of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  such 
minor  is  attending  school. 

*  'The  employer  of  any  minor  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  com- 
pelled, by  the  proTiaiona  of  thia  act,  to  at- 
tend Tocational  aehoola  or  elaaaea.  ahall  c«aae 
forthwith  to  ampler  any  minor  when  notified, 
in  writing,  by  the  auperintendent  haying 
Juriadietion  over  auch  minor'a  aehool  at- 
tendance  that  such  minor  is  not  attendinfc 
school  in  aeeordanea  with  the  proviRionn  n 
thia  act.  Any  vmployer  who  xaila  to  com- 
ply with  the  proTiuons  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  couTietioB,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.'* 

BJcht-Honr  Day< — 

Our  banners  wstc,   not  o'«r  a  slaTO, 

But  over  men  who  dare. 
The  wealth  we  make   is   our' a   to  take, 

Each  man  his  equal  share. 
Eight  hours  our  aong,  ita  notes  prolong 

From  ahipyard,  ahop  and  mill. 
Eight  houra  for  work,  eight  houra  for  rest, 

Eight  houra  for  what  w«  will. 

A^tation  for  the  eight  hour  day  began  in 
the  firat  conTention  (1881,  p.  14),  which 
declared:  "Grasp  one  idea,  tiz.,  less  hours 
and  better  pay." 

(1882.  p.  14)  "The  eight  hour  day  will 
furnish  more  work  at  incraaaed  wages.  We 
declare  it  will  permit  the  posaeaaion  and 
enjoyment  of  more  wealth  by  those  who 
create  it.  It  will  diminish  the  power  of 
the  rich  OTer  the  poor,  not  bT  making  the 
rich  poorer  and  the  poor  richer.  It  will 
create  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  adyancement  of  the 
maasea.  It  will  not  diaturb,  jar,  confuse 
or  throw  out  of  order  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem of  labor.  It  is  a  meaaure  that  will  per- 
manently increaae  wagea  without  at  the  aame 
time  increasing  the  coat  of  production  of 
Health.  It  win  decreaae  the  poverty  and  in- 
creaae the  wealth  of  all  wage  laborers. 
And  it  will  after  a  few  years  gradually 
nwrge  the  wage  system  into  a  system  of 
industrial  cooperation  in  which  wages  will 
represent  the  earnings  and  not  (as  now) 
the  neeesaitiea  of  the  wage  laborer." 

(1888,  p.  14)  Recommended  to  interna- 
tional, national  and  local  unions  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight 
(p.  16)  Declared  the  "question  of  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  is  paramount  to  all 
others. 

(1884,  pp.  8-14)  Recommended  all  unions 
to  direct  their  laws  to  eonform  to  thia  reso- 
lution: "That  eight  hours  shall  conatitutA 
a    legal   day's  lahor   after   May   1,    1886." 


This   means   all   uniona   refuaed   the   ahorter 
workday  ahould  atrike. 

(1885,  p.  0)  K.  of  L.  had  bmn  requeated 
to  cooperate  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the 
eight  hour  atrike  but  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived, (pp.  11-12-14)  Workmen  who,  in 
their  endeavor  to  inform  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  rely  on  themselves 
and  their  own  power  exclusively,  have 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  organ- 
ised men  of  the  country^  who  are  fighting  for 
a  principle  and  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  secure  improvements  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow  countrymen.  All  unions 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  federation  are 
called  on  to  report  before  March  1,  1886, 
what  action  they  have  taken  to  introduce 
the  eight  hour  day;  that  all  unions  not  yet 
having  determined  to  demand  the  shorter 
workday  are  requested  to  assist  those  that 
have  with  all  the  power  at  their  command: 
provided,  that,  together  with  the  redaction 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  they  do  not  ask  for 
an  increase  in  wages.  Provision  made  for 
the  questioning  of  employers  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  a  reduction  in  hours  b^ 
agreement. 

(1886.  p.  6)  Results  of  the  universal 
strike  May  1,  1886.  were  reported  by  the 
Executive  (Council:  "White  we  are  not  able 
to  record  the  general  adoption  of  eighl 
hours  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
industries  and  some  of  the  building  trades 
in  certain  localities)  we  nevertheless  claim 
the  eight  hour  agitation  was  the  means  of 
reducing  the  daily  working  time  of  no  less 
than  200,000  workers  in  industries  working 
ten  hours  or  more  a  day  to  twelve,  ten  and 
nine  respectively.  The  tremendous  advan- 
tages obtained  are  plainly  apparent.  Much 
hostility  has  been  met  from  employers,  al- 
though the  reduction  in  hours  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages.  But  sufficient  has  been  gained  for 
an  incentive  to  renewed  efforts,  and  we  rec- 
ommend still  further  reducing  of  the  work 
ing  time."  (p.  0)  Urged  all  afliliated 
unions  to  take  action  that  will  be  binding  on 
every  member  so  that  harmonious  and  joint 
action  may  be  secured,  the  "primary  object 
to  be  the  recognition  of  the  eight  hour  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  question  of  wages  is  for 
the  time  being  of  secondary  impoxtanee." 

(1887,  pp.  9-25)  Galled  attention  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  unemployed 
because  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
Is  it  not  time  something  be  done  to  reclaim 
from  misery  the  many  thousands  of  good 
and  true  union  men  whose  only  fault  is  they 
ba^e  stomachs  to  fill,  with  ready  and  willing 
hands  to  supply  their  wants,  but  continu- 
ally receiving  the  stereotyped  reply  in  an- 
swer to  their  appeals  for  work:  *^No  jobs 
open."  This  evil  can  only  Ira  met  by  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labor  and  this  answer 
is  suggested  to  be  sriven  all  opponents  of  the 
shorter  workday:  "That  so  long  as  there  is 
one  man  who  seeks  employment  and  cannot 
obtain   it  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long." 

(1888.  pp.  9-25)  It  is  true,  aa  many  aay. 
the  eight  hour  movement  in  1886  waa  not 
ertirely  successful.  It  is  also  true  no  move- 
ment that  has  for  its  object  the  improve* 
ment  of  conditions  of  a  whole  people  ever 
could  succeed  in  the  first,  aye,  even  in  the 
second  at^smpt.  It  is  always  a  hard  stme 
gle  to  achieve  any  improrement,  but  the 
benefits  we  gained  in  1886  and  since  then 
by  reason  of  the  «ight  hour  mOTement  are 
Rufllcient  to  encourave  us  to  make  the  ven* 
ture  again.    Wa  should  aol  Iom  slfht  of  th# 
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fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  moTenvant  in 
1886  a  nnmber  of  trades  have  reduced  their 
hours  from  ten  and  twelve  to  eight;  others 
from  twelw  and  fourteen  to  ten  and  nine, 
and  many  thousands  of  workmen  who  before 
that  time  worked  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day  have  had  their  hours  of  labor  re- 
duced to  twelve.  Hay  1,  1800,  was  selected 
as  the  date  for  another  general  demand  by 
all  trades  for  the  eight  hour  day.  The 
program  for  agitation  adopted  provided  for 
mass  meetings  Washington's  Birthday,  Fourth 
of  July  and  Labor  Day  by  all  labor  organi- 
zations to  agitata  for  the  shorter  workday. 
The  Executive  Council  was  instructed  to 
gather  statistics  of  the  hours  worked  by  the 
various  trades  and  to  send  circulars  to  all 
employers  requesting  them  to  m«et  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  so  the  reduction  of  hours 
could  be  brought  about  by  friendly  arrange- 
ment. 

(1880,  pp.  14-16-19)  The  eight  hour  move- 
ment, had  reached  tremendous  proportions 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  labor  movement 
th«re  had  not  been  any  question  upon 
which  the  thoughts  of  the  civilized  world 
had  been  so  thoroughly  centered.  In  1888 
the  combined  forces  and  influences  of  the 
employing  and  siwculative  classes  so  fhor- 
oughlv  held  the  master  hand  over  labor,  they 
had  become  so  overbearing,  had  so  thor- 
oughly awed  the  working  people  into  sub- 
mission that  ev^ry  meeting  night  of  labor 
organizations  was  but  the  repetition  of  the 
various  notices  of  a  reduction  in  wages,  the 
imposition  of  obnoxious  rules,  the  presenta- 
tion of  ironclad  obligations  to  sign  away 
the  right  to  organize  for  valf -protection, 
propositions  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor — • 
in  a  word,  labor  seemed  to  have  no  right, 
economic  or  political,  that  capital  was 
bound  to  respect.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
proclamation  to  the  world  was  mad<d  to  en- 
force the  eight  hour  day  May  1,  1800. 
From  that  moment  a  change  took  place. 
Hope  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tlva  workers  to  supplant  despair. 
The  rallying  cry  of  eight  hours  was  sounded. 
The  working  people  again  stood  erect  and 
staunch  in  their  manhood.  The  tide  had 
changed.  This  refutes  the  idYa  talk  of  fail- 
ure and  to  assert  our  movement  already  has 
been  fraught  with  good  results.  To  further 
organization  and  the  agitation  for  the  «ight 
hour  day  60,000  copies  of  pamphlets  writ- 
ten by  the  best  economic  thinkers  were 
distributed.  They  were:  "Tha  Eight  Hour 
Primer,"  by  George  E.  McNeil;  '*The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Importance  of  the  Eight 
Hour  Movement,**  by  Oeorge  Gunton.  ami 
••Th»  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Eieht 
Hour  Movement,"  by  Lemuel  Danryid.  Ex- 
ecutive Council  was  instructed  to  select  one 
or  more  trad^  to  make  the  struggle  for  th? 
shorter  workday.  (pp.  20-30)  An  assess- 
ment of  10  cents  a  member  per  week  was 
levied  to  support  the  trades  that  would  en- 
ter the  shorter  workday  struggle.  To  all 
who  love  liberty  and  are  loval  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government;  to  all  who  look 
forward  to  an  increavad  wealth  more  widely 
distributed;  to  all  lovers  of  the  human  race 
everywhere;  to  union  men  and  those  nol 
now  under  the  banner  of  orranlzed  labor, 
w^  appeal  in  the  name  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, of  increased  wealth  and  diminished 
poverty,  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon 
the  single  issue  of  reduction  of  tlra  hours 
of  labor.  The  agitation  for  the  shorter 
workday  spread  to  Europe.  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress   at   its   convention   in 


Paris  in  1880,  in  lympathy  with  the  Uboi 
movenvdnt  in  the  U.  8.,  voted  to  hold  simul- 
taneous meetinn  in  every  city  in  Earop« 
May  1,  1800.  The  cerpentere  were  selected 
to  make  the  eight  hour  struggle  May  1. 
1800. 

(1800,  pp.  18-42)  The  can>anters*  eight 
hour  strike  was  fuecessfnl  in  187  cities, 
benefiting  46,107  workmen  direetly  and 
countless  others  in  ev«ry  breneh  of  the  build- 
ing industry.  The  establishment  of  the 
eight  hour  day  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
efforts  of  the  working  people  for  economic 
and  social  improvements  and  reforms.  Yet 
the  great  good  a  substantial  reduction  m 
the  hours  of  labor  will  bring  to  the  toilers 
of  our  country,  the  hundrcos  of  thousands 
it  will  shvd  from  poverty  and  degradation, 
will  clear  and  prepare  the  working  people 
to  see  the  wrongs  and  injustice  practiced 
on  them  in  subtle  and  ingenious  ways.  <p. 
42)  To  all  who  have  aioad  in  the  triumph 
of  organized  labor  the  X.  F.  of  L.  tenders 
its  most  henrty  thanks  and  summons  them 
anew  to  grander  fields  of  action.  Eight 
hours  is  the  voiced  instinct  of  the  human 
mce.  It  mesns  thu  sclentifto,  economic, 
peaceful  solution  of  the  labor  problem  along 
the  line  of  industrial  development.  It  means 
more  wealth  today  and  more  tomorrow,  the 
added  wealth  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
creased value  of  each  hour  of  toil,  "nie 
minors  wvre  chosen  to  make  the  next  fight 
for  the  shorter  workday  May  1,  1801.  (p. 
36)  An  eight  hour  day  means  a  48  hour 
^7eek 

(1801,  pp.  12-46)  Agitation  to  aid  the 
miners'  struggle  was  continuud  until  May  1, 
1801,  when  they  notified  the  A.  F.  ox  L. 
officials  it  had  been  postponed.  The  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  had  previously 
postponed  a  shorter  workday  strike  because 
the  miners  had  been  selected.  Executive 
Council  requested  to  setoct  another  trade 
to  make  the  eight  hour  campaign  May  1, 
1802 

(1802.  pp.  18>20)  Declared  fbr  an  aggres- 
sive movement  for  the  eight  hoar  day.  The 
agitation  had  stirred  up  the  country.  From 
a  defensive  stand  the  labor  movement  had 
assumed  the  aggx«ssive,  which  had  brought 
improved  conditions.  Affiliated  organisa- 
tions urged  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
f>er  capita  tax  to  be  ready  for  action.  There 
s  no  moviament  or  demand  In  the  interest 
of  the  toilers  which  the  efforts  of  all  can 
be  so  thoroughly  united  and  concentrated 
or  on  which  there  is  such  unanimity  of 
thought. 

(1803,  p.  11)  Since  August  of  this  year 
we  have  h&dn  in  the  greatest  industrial  de- 

fression  this  country  has  ever  experienced. 
t  is  no  exaggeration  to  ssy  that  moiv  than 
3,000.000  of  our  fellow  toilers  throughout 
the  country  are  without  employment  and 
have  been  so  since  the  time  named.  This 
lamentable  industrial  condition  is  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  various  causes.  From  the 
time  industry  began  to  WBieirge  from  the 
panic  of  1878-70  there  began  the  introduc- 
tion of  vastly  improved  machinery,  tools 
and  methods  of  production.  The  inrentions 
in  electricity,  the  general  applieatlon  of  this 
force  as  well  as  steam  to  industry  was  in- 
deed displacing  labor  faster  than  new  in- 
dustries could  be  founded.  Production. 
production,  production,  faster,  groater,  was 
the  impulse,  the  thought  and  motive  of  the 
capitalist.  That  In  the  end  the  great  body 
of  workers  comprise  those  who  aratt  of 
necessity  consume  the  prodnetton  was  giren 
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no  considemtion  whmterer  by  our  * 'Captains 
of  Indnstzy."  As  a  result  the  great  store- 
houses are  glutted  with  the  rery  articles 
required  by  the  people  without  their  ability 
— oi^  mther  th«r  opportunity — ^to  obtaliQ 
them.  Does  it  require  more  than  ordinary 
obserration  to  discern  that  from  conditions 
so  abnormal  and  abominable  industrial 
stagnation  must  issue  f  We,  the  reprec^n- 
tatiVes  of  the  organiied  toiling  masses  of 
our  eountrr,  hare  offered  the  only  reason- 
able,  practical  and  tangible  solution  to  meet 
the  cnanged  conditions  of  industry.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  lamentable  inci- 
dent  which  frustrated  the  eight  hour  move- 
ment  in  1886.  But  in  1890,  true  to  its 
mission,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  resolred  to  engage 
in  the  moTement  to  gradually  enforce  the 
eight  hour  workday  in  which  we  were  par- 
tially successful.  Had  we  been  met  by  lees 
antagonism  of  the  capitalists  and  by  those 
who  should  hare  been  our  friends,  it  is  safe 
to  say  the  panic  of  1898  would  have  been 
averted,  certainly  less  intense. 

(1894,  pp.  15-28)  Selected  May  1,  1896. 
for  a  universal  demand  for  the  eight  hour 
day,  the  details  to  be  left  to  the  next  con- 
vention. 

(1895,  p.  61)  Decided  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  made  unwise  a  universal 
demand  for  the  eight  hour  day  May  1,  1896. 
But  affiliated  unions  should  begin  at  once 
the  preparatory  work  to  secure  the  shorter 
workday  for  the  members.  The  whole  power 
and  force  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  be  centered 
on  a  shorter  workday.  The  moral  forces 
thmt  sway  society,  the  economic  law  that 
dear  men  produce  cheaper  things  than  cheap 
men,  establishes  tlra  claim  that  laborers 
should  control  the  measure  of  time  dev^oted 
to  production. 

(1896,  pp.  22-68)  Mass  meetings  are  rec- 
ommended in  tfae  interests  of  the  eight  hour 
day  to  be  held  on  all  legal  holidays  except 
May  80,  and  thmt  every  means  be  used  to 
give  pnblieitv  to  the  principle.  We  earnestly 
seek  the  sincere  cooperation  of  all  fair- 
minded  men  and  women  of  our  time  and 
declare  openly  and  unequivocally  our  pur 
pose  to  demand  the  general  enforcement  of 
the  eight  hour  workday  May  1.  1898,  and 
to  that  end  we  will  bend  our  efforts. 

(1897,  pp.  18-86)  The  daily  improvements 
in  machinery,  in  methods  of  production  and 
distribution,  the  extension  and  api>lication 
of  the  forces  oi  steam  and  electricity,  the 
improvement  in  the  tools  of  labor  and  the 
intense  desire  of  the  emploving  class  to  uti- 
lise machinery  to  their  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent, that  is  the  longest  number  of  hours 
per  day,  must  of  necessity,  unless  met  by 
anolher  counteracting  influence,  tend  to  sup- 
plant labor  and  throw  numbers  of  fellow 
workers  out  of  employment.  This  counter- 
acting influence  is  logically  and  of  reces- 
sity  the  organist  effort  of  our  fellow  work- 
ers in  trade  unions.  That  movement  being 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  so  that  the 
evil  of  long  hours  of  labor  on  one  hand  and 
a  lack  of  employment  on  the  other  may 
both  be  remedied  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
We  realise  the  hardships  and  poverty  of  the 
wage  class,  but  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
safer  or  more  practical  plan  to  deal  with 
the  great  question  of  the  unemployed  than 
in  such  a  distribution  of  Isbor  ss  shall  work 
to  the  advantage  of  those  at  work  and  out 
of  work.  The  strong  power  of  the  organi- 
sation of  wage  workers  has  be^n  felt  so  that 
in  civilised  communities  something  of  leisure 


has  been  gained.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  slow 
and  tedious  pathway  up  the  mountain  of  our 
hope;  hard  battles  have  been  fought  and 
must  be  fought;  sacrifices,  even  unto  life, 
have  marked  the  way;  we  have  been  driven 
backward,  but  have  rallied  again  and  again, 
each  time  with  increased  numbers  and  great- 
er earnestness;  the  feudal  Baron  of  tlra  old 
world  has  been  dethroned  and  the  new  Bar- 
ons of  the  mill,  the  mine,  and  thn  workshop 
will  fall  before  our  onward  march.  We 
cannot  fail  I  Already  the  ground-work  of 
the  false  political  economy  has  been  under- 
mined; a  new  and  better  philosophy  is  tak- 
ing its  place  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
The  folly  of  the  competitive  wage  system  is 
becoming  manifest. 

(1898,  p.  21)  Owing  to  the  threAtenv>d 
war  with  Spain  and  the  strike  of  British 
engineers  the  machinists  and  other  unions 
abandoned  the  general  strike  for  the  eight 
hour  day  set  for  May  1,  1898.  (p.  122) 
Every  trade  unionist  should  do  what  he  can 
to  discourage  the  working  of  overtime. 
Every  infringement  on  the  eight  honr  limi- 
tation, whether  in  the  post  office  or  other 
government  departments,  should  meet  with 
unqualified  opposition.  If  "extraordinary 
emergency"  does  make  it  necessary  in  some 
departments  that  the  employes  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day  we  emphasise  the 
opinion  already  expresvdd  by  this  conven- 
tion that  overtime  should  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  Action  of  the 
granite  cutters  in  amending  the  constitution 
to  provide  for  eight  hours  after  May  1,  1900. 
is  commended. 

(1899,  p.  6)  Gratification  at  the  revival 
of  industr^  after  several  years  of  an  un- 
usual busmoss  depnessfen  was  expressed. 
The  panic,  which  began  in  1892,  had  been 
of  great  severity.  During  this  period  wagea 
had  been  reduced  and  the  workday  length- 
ened in  many  industries.  When  industrial 
activity  first  manifested  itself  after  the 
panic  employers  generally  sought  to  increase 
the  hours  of  labor.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  stand  of  the  union  men  as  large  a  num- 
ber would  have  ben  unemployed  in  1899  aa 
during  the  industrial  depression,  (p.  154) 
Wc  deprecate  the  assertion  sometimes  made 
that  workmen  will  produce  as  much  in  eight 
hours  as  in  nine,  for  if  this  were  true  the 
eight  hour  workday  would  be  shorn  of  half 
its  beneficial  results,  and  the  very  purpose 
for  which  we  striT*d  would  be  defeated.  For 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  labor  organi^aticnn 
is  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  aa  to 
enable  all  who  wish  to  work  to  find  remu- 
nerative employment. 

(1900,  p.  135)  Executive  Council  shall 
bend  all  its  energies  and  concentrate  all  the 
forces  of  the  organization  in  an  .effort  to 
secure  for  at  least  one  trade  each  year  a 
shorter  workday. 

(1902,  p.  18)  The  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  stem  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  is  underestimated  and  too 
little  understood.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve, or  pretend  to  believe,  that  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor  carries  with  it  a  cur- 
tailment of  production.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
that  has  occurred  in  industry  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  vast  increase  In  production. 
New  machinery,  new  tools  of  labor,  hive 
invariably  followed,  while  at  the  same  time 
increased  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
workers  have  made  then  larger  consumers 
and  users  of  productive  labor,  giving  to  in- 
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dostry  and  commerce  an  impetus  obtainable 
by  no  other  means,  (p.  226)  Elaborate  plans 
for  eight  hour  propaeanda  were  adopted. 

(1904,  pp.  21-180)  A.  P.  of  L.  approves 
and  indorses  the  movement  under  way  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union  for 
an  eight  hour  day  aftxar  January  1,  1906. 
for  the  book  and  job  printers  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  pledges  to  the  support  of 
this  movement  botn  moral  and  financial  as- 
sistance. Executive  Council  is  authorized 
to  levy  the  constitutional  asvassment,  to  be 
continued  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 
A  special  committee  of  five  to  act  with  the 
Executive  Council  in  furthering  thn  move- 
ment of  the  printers  is  authorised. 

(1905,  p.  24)  There  is  no  field  of  action 
upon  which  if  we  concentrate  our  greatest 
activity  th<ere  will  result  so  great  advantages 
to  all.  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
any,  as  the  movement  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing day  to  eight  hours.  From  the  inception 
of  our  federation  we  hav^  voiced  the  de- 
mand of  labor  for  a  shorter  workday.  In 
1884  we  called  upon  all  labor  to  endeavor 
to  establish  the  eight  hour  day  by  agreement 
with  employers.  It  is  untrue  as  our  oppo- 
nents assert,  that  wealth  production  would 
diminish  with  the  enforcement  of  eight  hours 
as  a  normal  working  day.  In  no  instance 
where  a  fair  test  has  been  iriwn  do  em- 
ployers vary  in  their  favorable  attestation 
of  its  economy,  wisdom  and  practicability. 
In  the  construction  of  the  battleship  Con- 
necticut under  tlva  eight  hour  plan  and  the 
battleship  Louisiana  on  the  ten  hour  basis 
the  advantage  has  been  to  the  former,  (p. 
25)  Strikes  called  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  enforce  eight  hour 
day  proved  largely  successful.  The  general 
strike  was  to  have  begun  January  1,  1906, 
but  WAS  precipitated  in  September,  190.'>. 
by  the  employers  in  several  cities  locking 
out  the  printers.  The  printers  paid  a  weekly 
assessment  of  10  per  cent  of  their  earniufrH 
and  the  A.  F.  of  ti.  levied  an  assessment  of 
4  cents  per  capita.  (p.  189)  The  utility 
of  the  eight  hour  day  demand  has  been  es- 
tablished with  mathematical  certitude.  Tlvd 
establishment  of  the  eight  hour  workday  is 
not  alone  a  substantial  good  in  itself  but 
contains  potential  possibilities  in  future  ad- 
vances. Leisupa  is  opportunity,  opportu- 
nity is  the  gateway  to  a  new  world  of 
thought  and  action.  This  new  world  in 
whither  our  union  pilgrimage  marches,  (p. 
32)  The  New  York  bakers  were  enforcing 
a  ten -hour  day  by  th»ir  economic  power.  A 
state  ten  hour  law  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
after  the  New  York  courts  had  declared  it 
constitutional. 

(1906.  p.  17)  The  printers'  strike  was 
successful.  In  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike  they  adopted  this  watchword:  "We 
propose  to  sell  to  the  employers  eight  hours 
out    of    twenty-four  and   w«   will    do   as    we 

S lease  with  the  remaining  sixteen."  This 
as  been  changed  to:  "We  are  selling  to 
the  employers  eight  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four  and  we  are  doing  as  we  please  with  the 
remaining  sixteen."  (pp.  251-2)  All  afnii- 
ated  unions  urged  to  give  full  aid  to  tho 
Lithographers '  International  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association  in  its  eiirht  hour 
strike.  Bookbinders  and  pressmen  gave  no- 
tice they  had  determined  to  establish  tlr-' 
eight  hour  day.  Large  defense  funds  being 
raised  by  them.  Concert<^d  action  for  an 
eight  hour  day  declared  highly  desirable. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  data 


as  to  the  unions  willing  to  vngag e  in  *  eon* 
certed  movement  and  their  financial  arrange- 
menVi.  This  declaration  wm  made:  "WUle 
organized  labor  can  be  uniformly  depended 
on  to  support  both  finaneiiJly  and  morally 
shorter  workday  movements  it  is  not  a  wise 
or  safe  policy  for  an  organisation  to  depend 
wholly  on  such  support.  The  history  of 
the  labor  movement  has  d«monstrated  that 
reductions  of  the  hours  of  labor  can  be 
maintained  with  less  difliculty  than  can  in- 
creases in  wage  rates,  while  it  is  also  true 
that  increases  in  wage  ratM  can  bo  more 
readily  secured  after  the  workday  haa  been 
shortened. 

a907.  p.  286)  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
universal  aggressive  action  for  itan  estab* 
lishment  jf  tne  eight  hour  day  at  this  time 
because  there  are  trader  and  c^linga  new 
working  ten  hours  a  day  and  in  lome  in- 
stances longer.  The  agitation  to  gradually 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  should  bo  effec- 
tively maintained  and  that  orfanisationa 
prepare  for  action  by  the  aecumnlation  of 
sufficient  funds  in  order  they  oan  sustain 
contests  in  th»  event  the  effort  is  reeiated 
by  employers,  (pp.  80-286)  Eight  hours  for 
work,  eight  hours  for  rett  and  eiglU  hours 
for  recreation  and  improvement  ia  not  onl) 
a  scientific  but  a  natural  division  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  slogan  and  a  watchword  with 
which  we  can  go  not  only  to  our  fellow 
workers  but  to  all  people  and  secure  their 
cooperation  and  sympatny.  The  street  rail- 
way men  toiled  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  ■ 
day  prior  to  organisation,  in  New  York 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  street  railway  emploves  to"  tea 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  Sinee  being 
organized  they  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours. 
We  regard  the  reduction  of  the  houra  of 
labor  as  paramount  to  all  other  eonsidera- 
tions,  even  to  an  inerease  in  wages,  exeept 
in  such  occupations  where  the  eamingB  are 
so  meager  as  to  make  it  difflenlt  to  main- 
tain a  fair  standard  of  livins.  But  in  those 
trades  in  which  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery is  making  such  wonderful  strides  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  houn  of 
work  be  shortened  in  order  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  be  shared  by  all 
members. 

(1918.  p.  284)  Resolutions  favorinr  agi- 
tation for  a  six  hour  day  are  considered 
inopportune.  While  in  sympathy  with  the 
proposition  we  feel  that  organised  labor 
should  strive  for  a  more  general  applica- 
tion of  the  eight  hour  workday  in  all  trades 
and  occupations  before  devoting  energlea  to 
introduction  of  six  hour  day. 

(1914,  p.  421)  Rejected  proposal  for  do 
ponding  on  the  Isgislatire  instead  of  eeo* 
nomic  power  of  the  labor  moTement  for 
securinfl^  the  eight  hour  day.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  aa  in  the  past  .again 
declares  the  question  of  the  regnlattbn  of 
wages  and  iod  hours  of  labor  should  be 
undertaken  through  trade  union  activity  and 
not  to  be  made  aubject  to  laws  through  leg* 
islativo  enactment  excepting  insofar  ss  sneo 
regulations  affect  or  gotem  the  employment 
of  women  ond  minora  health  and  uoralSi 
and  employment  by  federal,  state  or  munici- 
pal government. 

(1915.  pp.  67-484)  It  is  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  the  shortipr  workday  Is  a  funda- 
mental step  in  the  betterment  of  the  wurhen. 
The  shorter  workday  sffects  the  length  of 
1I«?.  the  health,  the  standards  of  life,  ard 
in  fact  every  phaae  of  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ers.    The  wage  earner  whose  hours  of  la* 
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bor  are  deereamd  com  to  work  and  eoxnea 
from  work  at  a  different  time  than  before, 
eonaeqnently  eomea  in  contact  with  people 
whose  habita  of  liTing  are  different.  From 
contact  with  these  people  of  greater  leisure 
he  establishes  new  Ideals.  Ho  has  a  greater 
number  of  hours  in  which  to  rest,  to  revive 
his  energies  and  to  devote  to  recroation  or 
the  devilopment  of  his  mind.  Thus  the 
shorter  workday  makes  of  the  worker  a  dif* 
Parent  person,  a  person  of  greater  physical 
endurance,  greater  vitality,  higher  ideals, 
and  consequently  a  t>erson  who  will  not  be 
satislied  with  the  old  standards  of  the  long 
hours    of   work.      Great   prosperity    in    somu 

Earts  of  the  country  came  this  year  follow 
ig  the  depression  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  ThM  machinists  took  advantage  of  the 
conditions  and  established  the  eight  hour 
day  in  Oonnecticut  for  many  thousands  of 
workmen.  They  were  followed  by  other 
trades.  From  there  the  agitation  spread  to 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  eight  hour 
movonent  reaching  tremendous  proportions 
The  women  of  Connecticut  joined  with  the 
men  and  secured  the  benefits  of  the  shorter 
workday.  Workmen  in  industries  not  di- 
rectly benefited  by  the  war  found  the  time 
opportune  to  secure  the  eight  hour  day. 
iFiuing  a  few  months  greater  gains  were 
made  for  the  eight  hour  day  than  in  any 
pnavious  period  of  equal  length.  Anthracite 
miners  announced  they  would  demand  the 
eight  hour  day.  It  is  significant  that  the 
gains  made  in  shortening  the  workday  in 
private  industries  throughout  the  country 
have  boan  fundamentally  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  economic  power  of  the  trade  organi- 
sations and  have  been  secured  through  eco- 
nomic action.  Miners  of  West  Virginia  se- 
cured the  eight  hour  day  after  investiga 
tion  msde  by  the  United  States  Senste. 
This  was  considered  a  big  economic  victory, 
(p.  68)  It  is  significant  that  the  gains  made 
throughout  the  country  have  been  fundamen- 
tally due  to  the  influence  of  the  economic 
pow^r  of  labor  organizations  and  secured 
through  economic  action.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  this  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions: "The  regulation  by  legal  enactment 
of  hours  of  work  of  adult  workmen  is  not 
generally  practicable  or  desirable  except  for 
public  employes."  The  economic  stren^h 
of  the  organisation  determines  its  bsrgainmg 
power.  It  cannot  be  over-emphasiied  that 
thw  wage  earners  must  depend  on  their  eco' 
nomic  organisations  for  securing  a  shorter 
workday. 

(1917,  pp.  94-408)  The  principle  of  the 
maximum  workday  of  eiffht  hours  has  been 
indorsed  by  society  and  officially  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  eight  hour 
workday  represents  a  standard  of  produc- 
tivity, of  living,  of  conservation.  Support 
ia  pledged  to  tbe  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  to  secure  the  ei?ht 
hour  day  for  100,000  employes  of  the  big 
paekers  in  nine  cities.  Also  for  the  timber 
workers  in  the  Northwest. 

(1918,  pp.  79-228-4)  Since  war  was  do* 
elared  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  in  erery 
executive  order  issued  waiving  the  eight 
hour  law  specifically  stated  that  compensa- 
tion shall  Ke  not  less  than  time  and  one  half 
for  overtime  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  basing 
his  authority  on  the  law  of  1912.  There 
should  be  no  exigency  in  connection  with 
the  government  work  that  would  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  the  basie  eight  hour  day; 
that  where  the  work  has  been  placed  at  a 


shorter  period  than  eight  hours  that  should 
be  made  the  basic  day  in  those  departments 
or  in  industries  which  have  sbcured  or  may 
secure  these  lesser  hours,  (p.  79)  An  award 
was  made  granting  the  timber  workers  of 
the  Nortlwest  the  eight  hour  day,  provided 
for  such  organization  of  the  workers  as  is 
necessary  to  mobilize  labor  power  and  for 
standards  of  life  and  work  more  in  accord 
with  the  needs  of  the  men.  Another  great 
gain  WAS  the  establishment  of  the  eight 
hour  day  for  the  employes  of  the  packint; 
industry.  Women  in  the  Bureau  of  Engrav' 
ing  were  granted  the  basic  eight  hour  day 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  Sun* 
day  and  holiday  work.  (p.  224)  A  word 
of  warning  to  laboring  people  may  not  come 
amiss.  Our  country  is  engaged  in  a  terrible 
struggle.  While  we  do  not  like  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  people  who  take  advan* 
tage  of  this  fact  for  nnancial  gain,  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  To  their  shame  there  are 
business  men  who  under  the  guise  of  pa- 
triotism make  the  claim  that  the  necessities 
of  war  demand  a  return  to  the  ten  or  twelve 
hour  workday.  If  they  are  not  strenuously 
opposed  they  may  in  some  instances  succeed 
in  inaugurating  it.  Organized  labor  must 
stand  firmly  and  unalterably  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  shorter  workday.  It  will  not 
tolerate  any  attempt  to  increase  the  basic 
hours  of  labor.  Our  members  are  sacrificing 
thoir  lives  in  order  that  a  free  people  may 
live  and  democratic  principles  be  continued 
snd  extended.  If  those  who  return  find 
that  while  they  have  been  fighting  the  bat- 
ties  in  the  war,  their  employers  have  taken 
from  them  the  advantages  which  they  had 
trained  before  the  war  started,  they  will  be 
jtistified  in  deciding  ^hat  their  interests 
were  not  property  safeguarded,  and  that  tne 
boasted  freedom  of  the  laborer  is  but  a 
myth.  We  must  be  eternally  on  guard  and 
see  that  while  one  portion  of  our  member- 
ship is  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  another  portion  shall  not 
be  enslaved. 

Elght-Honr  Day  by  Law — (1914,  pp.  421- 
444)  Resolutions  favoring  the  securing  of 
the  shorter  workday  by  legislation  were  re- 
jected and  this  principle  adopted:  The  A.  F. 
of  L.,  as  in  the  past,  again  declares  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labor  should  be  undertaken  through 
trade  union  activity,  and  not  to  be  made 
subjects  of  laws  through  legislative  enact- 
ment, excepting  in  so  far  as  such  regula- 
tions affect  or  govern  the  employment  of 
women  and  minors,  health  and  morals;  and 
employment  by  Federal,  State  or  municipal 
government. 

The  arguments  upon  which  the  principle 
was  declared  were:  "The  question  raised  is 
not  one  of  an  eight-hour  or  of  a  shorter 
workday,  but  is  instead  the  announcement 
of  the  policy  of  the  American  trade-union 
movement  as  to  how  we  will  endeavor  to 
secure  a  shorter  workday.  Theie  are  but 
two  methods  of  securing  conditions  that  af- 
fect our  lives  as  workers.  One  is  through 
legislation.  State  and  Federal,  and  the  ether 
through  the  activities  of  our  trade-union  or- 
ganization. The  policy  of  the  American 
trade-union  movement  In  the  regulation  of 
wages,  in  the  regulation  of  the  other  terms 
of  employment  always  has  been  to  endeavor 
to  secure  them  through  the  strength  of  our 
unions  and  through  negotiations  with  em- 
ployers. The  experience  of  our  movement 
and  of  trade-union  organisations  In  Europe 
has    led    the    American    trade-nalon    morsh 
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ment  to  believe  that  is  the  most  eifectiTo  and 
that  it  if  the  safest  method  of  procedure. 
We  have  tried  in  this  eountry.  as  working- 
men  have  endeavored  to  do  in  others,  to 
secure  through  legislation  a  guarantee  that 
our  rights  to  organization  and  to  trade-union 
effort  should  not  be  interfered  with.  That 
has  been  om  form  of  legislation  which  the 
trade-union  movement  has  most  heartily  and 
effectively  applied.  We  have  endeavored 
through  hegislative  enactment  to  have  our 
rights  as  xreemen  guaranteed  so  that  we 
could  then  apply  our  trade-union  method  to 
regulate  the  terms  of  employment.  Th«re 
are  workmen  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  who  do  not  believe  the  trade-union 
method  is  most  effective  and  thejr  have 
placed  their  reliance  upon  the  legislative 
method:  and  it  is  the  results  that  have  fol- 
lowed their  efforts  to  establish  a  regulation 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  that  have  con- 
vinced the  trades  unionists  that  it  is  not  a 
safe  method.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  yon 
with  reference  to  those  conditions  we  so 
often  hear  mentioned.  Every  one  of  tou 
will  recall  the  reference  of  tlva  old  English 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  that,  after  the 
Black  Plarno  in  the  flftecnth  century  not 
only  rdgiilnted  the  workman's  wages  but 
his  hours  of  labor.  It  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  workmen  in  Australasia  in  recent 
years  to  secure  by  legislative  methods  a 
regxilfttion  by  law,  or  throngti  the  marhinorv 
established  oy  law,  of  their  wages,  their 
hours  of  labor  and  the  other  terms  of  em- 
ployment. And  every  one  of  you  who  has 
studied  what  has  occurred  in  that  section 
of  the  world  realises  that  through  their 
efforts,  which  at  first  seemed  so  full  of  prom- 
ise, they  shackled  their  trade-union  move- 
ment so  that  today  the  trade  unionists  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  work  for  wages 
and  under  the  hours  of  labor  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration tells  them  they  must;  and  when 
they  rebel  they  are  put  in  iail.  And  therd 
are  trade  unionists  in  jail  in  New  Zealand 
today  because  they  refused  to  work  for 
wagds  and  hours  fastened  upon  them  by  the 
legal  machinery  which  the  trades  unionists 
had  succeeded  in  securing.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  represented  this  organiza- 
tion in  Great  Britain  at  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  1909,  and  at  that  time  I 
found  the  minds  of  the  delegates  enthused 
because  they  had  the  prospect  of  Parliament 
enacting  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  mini- 
n'um  wage  rate  for  women  and  children  in 
the  sweated  trades.  We  do  not  need  to 
discuss  the  terrible  conditions  that  prevail 
where  women  and  children  are  employed: 
wv  do  not  even  need  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions that  apply  where  men  are  employed 
in  our  own  and  other  countries — they  are 
terrible  and  we  are  trying  to  cure  them. 
The  British  trades  unionists  were  enthused 
with  the  hope  that  Parliament  would  enact 
a  minimum  wage  law.  I  said  to  the  leaders: 
'Is  there  no  danger,  if  you  endeavor  to 
regulate  wages  by  law  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  you  will  establish  the  principle 
that  it  is  proper  for  Oovernnvrat  to  regulate 
wages  f*  They  said  there  was  no  danger, 
there  was  no  possible  chance  for  Parliament 
ever  to  dare  to  ivgulate  their  wages,  that 
they  were  organized  and  were  looking  after 
themselves.  Parliament  enacted  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  women  and  children.  Re- 
cently one  of  the  most  magnificent  organ- 
isations  in  the  British  Isles,  the  miners  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  desired  to  improve 
their  conditions   and  made  a  demand  for  a 


wage  rate  they  thought  wm  commannumta 
for  the  work  tney  were  doing.  They  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  their  vmplov- 
ers,  and  did  the  onlv  thing  freemen  can  do 
— thev  struck.  And  the  strike  inconven- 
ienced the  public  of  Oreat  Britain;  it  in- 
convenienced the  manufacturers.  There  was 
a  popular  sentiment  that  Parliament  should 
do  something,  and  Parliament  enacted  a 
minimum  wage  law  to  apply  to  the  miners 
of  Oreat  Britain.  Boards  were  busily  oc- 
cupied there  under  the  law,  with  the  legal 
sanction  of  Pariiament,  regulating  miners' 
wages.  In  many  instances  the  awards  of 
these  boards  handed  down  were  not  satis- 
factory and  the  miners  straek.  And  If  my 
information  is  correct,  the  mlnera  of  those 
two  great  unions  wei«  preparing  for  a  gen- 
eral strike  to  secure  conditions  they  thought 
they  were  entitled  to.  Is  there  anywhera  in 
the  experience  of  our  industry,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  workmen  organised  Into  trade 
unios,  where  they  have  every  secured  any- 
thing determining  the  terms  of  labor  m 
themselves  through  leglalatitQ  enactment 
that  it  did  not  return  as  a  boomerang,  that 
it  did  not  establish  the  machinery  that  gave 
the  courts  an  opportunity  to  render  deciuoas 
that  created  an  obstacle  In  the  path  of  the 
movement  it  required  years  to  overcome? 
Only  eighteen  years  ago  that  'wonderful* 
system  was  adopted  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  men  there  are  about  as  well 
organized  as  In  anv  of  our  countries.  Al- 
though they  eontrel  the  Parliament  at  the 
present  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  re- 
peal anv  legislation  they  enacted  and  have 
since  discovered  only  put  brasi  bands 
around  their  movement  they  eonld  not  burst, 
and  have  held  tfanm  backward  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  go  forward.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  an  dght-hour  day,  a  ihorter 
workday,  but  the  method  our  trade-union 
movement  is  going  to  sanction  that  will  be 
used  to  regulate  and  determine  the  eondi* 
tions  under  which  we  are  going  to  work  for 
our  employen.  Federal  laws  governing  pri- 
vate employment  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est Interferences  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  We  have  b«ea  asked,  or  adviaed. 
to  go  for  all  the  laws  we  can  get.  Save 
the  workingmen  of  America  from  such  a 
preposition!  There  are  numbers  of  laws 
we  can  get,  but  prudence  and  defenae  of 
the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  toilers  are 
much  more  important  than  the  effort  to 
secure  all  the  lawa  we  can  get.  There  are 
some  men  who  fail  to  understand  this  one 
thing,  that  the  labor  movement  of  America 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  In  the  cycle 
of  time  50  or  100  years  count  as  but  a  min- 
ute. The  question  of  what  was  law  and 
what  was  the  intenretation  of  law,  and 
what  was  the  administration  of  law,  so  far 
as  they  governed  labor — it  ia  only  within  the 
past  half  century  that  there  has  been  any 
effort  to  take  the  grip  of  tyrannical  gorefa- 
ment  from  the  throat  of  labor.  It  ia  less 
than  a  month  ago  the  Congteaa  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  labor  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commeree.  It  required  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury to  work  for  the  accompliahment  of  this 
one  declaration,  and  in  apite  of  that,  one 
of  the  delegates  said:  'why,  pasa  anch  a 
law  as  the  maximum  eight-hoiir  law  and  no 
court  would  dare  to  enforce  anytUng  like 
compelling  men  to  work  efght  howa  or 
more.*  Is  that  sof  Since  the  pMaage  of 
the   labor  provision    In    the    Olayton    bin. 
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■icned  by  the  Preiident  of  the  U.  8.,  th« 
ink  upon  that  aet  scarcely  dry,  a  Federal 
indge,  aitting  in  Indianapoiia,  haa  iasued  an 
injunction  forbidding  the  men  of  labor  to 
quit  their  work.  I  ha^«n't  any  doubt,  with 
the  aggreMiTe,  earnest,  militant  A.  F.  of  L., 
that  Judce  Anderson  will  have  to  swallow 
his  own  injunetion.  He  is  not  the  first  judge 
who  has  had  to  walk  the  plank.  Hay  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  ezpraas  the  views  of  the  men  of 
labor,  not  only  in  their  own  interest  (or  to- 
day, but  for  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and 
tomorrow  t  When  reference  was  made  to 
the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  labor  men 
in  Australasia  under  a  labor  government, 
so-called,  a  labor  Parliament  so-called,  men 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  over  cob- 
blestones by  the  police,  one  holding  one 
leg  and  another  holding  another  leg  of  a 
poor  devil  of  a  striker,  and  he  had  to,  with 
nis  head  down,  try  with  his  hands  to  keep 
his  head  from  striking  the  cobblestones 
with  every  step  the  policemen  took.  And 
that  under  a  so-called  labor  radical  Parlia- 
ment! One  dele^te  said,  'Why,  if  you  axe 
opposed  to  the  eight-hour  workday  for  men 
by  law,  did  you  ask  for  a  law  regulating 
and  limiting  mjunctionst*  And  it  discloses 
the  gentleman's  discernment  of  actual  facts  I 
In  the  law  to  limit  and  regulate  injunctions 
we  propose  to  clip  the  power  of  the  court 
in  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  in  an 
eight-hour  law  for  umu  it  is  to  give  the 
courts  still  greater  power  than  they  now 
have.  Is  there  no  difference?  It  is  a  fact, 
admitted  not  only  bv  lawyers,  but  by  every 
thinking,  eameat  labor  man,   that  once  you 

fir%  a  court  jurisdiction  over  any  matter 
he  court  will  find  a  way  to  exercise  that 
jurisdiction.  Place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
eourta  to  take  jurisdiction,  to  assume  juris- 
diction, to  acquire  jurisdiction,  or  to  have 
jurisdiction  acciedited  to  them,  and  thev 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  exercise  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  men  and  women  of 
labor,  who,  after  all.  in  all  timet  have  been 
compelled  to  suffer  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  an  oligarchy,  under  whatever  name 
it  might  be  known.  Early  last  week  pamph- 
lets were  placed  on  the  table  in  front  o'f 
every  delegate.  They  were  distributed  as 
part  of  an  educational  campaign  among  we 
benighted  trade  unionists,  so  that  we  might 
be  convinced  of  the  error  of  our  ways. 
They  did  not  put  one  on  my  desk,  but 
passing  along  I  happened  to  see  this  picture 
on  the  title  page.  You  cannot  all  see  it 
now,  but  I  will  pass  it  around  so  that  you 
can.  There  are  two  pictures.  One  of  them, 
below,  is  a  ballot  box.  beautifully  carved, 
with  a  padlock.  On  the  top  is  what  is  de- 
aeribed  at  a  strike  scene,  and  the  strike 
scene  is  in  an  industrial  town  with  fac- 
tories and  chimneys  all  in  flames;  workmen 
en  masse  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  mil- 
itia; 'flomd  wounded  lying  around:  some 
women  and  children  on  the  side  looking  on 
and  apparently  bewailing  the  who^a  scene. 
That  IS  the  idea  of  the  proposers  of  this 
measure  as  to  what  constitutes  a  strike  and 
a  strike  scene  I  Unless  a  man  is  vrell 
grounded  in  his  understanding  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  the  trade-union  movement, 
the  subtlety  of  the  sophistry  is  very  dnnflvr- 
ous  to  honest  men.  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  the  worst  enemy  of  labor,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Erectors' 
Association,  ever  painted  a  picture  of  a 
•trika  scene  more  lurid  and  more  untruthful 
than  was  published  in  this  pamphlet.     The 


worst  conditiona  that  could  be  conceived  are 
described  by  those  who  advocate  a  labor 
measure  as  a  typical  sir  ike  scene.  This 
pamphlet  is:  'An  Eight  Hour  Day  by  Strike 
or  Ballot — ^Which?'  As  if  they  were  the 
only  alternatives — strike  or  ballot  I  I  ven- 
ture  to  say  that  the  eight-hour  workday  haa 
been  enforced  and  introduced  in  more  tradea 
and  industries  without  strike  than  with 
strike,  and  even  if  it  should  be  a  strike, 
it  ill  becomes  the  men  of  labor  to  publish  a 
picture  of  this  character  and  say  it  is  a 
typical  strike  scene,  and  urge  the  men  to 
work  for  an  eight -hour  workday  law  rathwr 
than  to  go  on  strike.  There  are  some  peo> 
pie  who  don't  kjiow  really  that,  after  all, 
even  in  a  strike,  there  is  developed  more 
character  and  more  independence  and  mor« 
intelligence  and  moxe  cojgent  solidarity 
among  the  working  people  in  a  short  time 
than  in  any  other  movement  of  which  you 
con  conceive.  'Which  Way?  Ballota  or 
Strike?'  I  agree  there  is  so  much  one  can 
say  in  regard  to  this,  because  though  super- 
flcally  it  may  appear  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
difference  of  judgment  and  difference  of 
opinion,  it  is  not  a  difference  of  opinion.  If 
we  can  get  an  eight-hour  law  for  the  work- 
ing people,  then  you  will  find  that  the 
working  people  themselves  will  fail  to  have 
any  interest  in  your  economic  organization, 
which  even  the  advocates  declare  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  such  a  law  can  be  en- 
forced. Why,  it  is  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty you  can  make  non-union  workingmen 
understand  that  it  is  only  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  the  old  *pluck-me'  stores 
were  found  generally;  when  you  had  to 
board  with  the  employer  or  where  the  em- 
ployer dixected;  when  barbers  had  to  live 
with  their  employers  or  they  could  get  no 
jobs,  and  single  life  among  them  was  the 
rule  because  they  had  to  live  with  their 
employers.  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  I  venture 
to  say,  for  the  officers  and  organizers  of  the 
barbers  to  get  the  young  workmen  in  their 
trade  to  realize  that  that  was  a  fact.  In 
the  mining  industry,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  how  and  why  the  United 
Mine  Workers*  delegatea  can  consistent!} 
advocate  the  doing  by  law  that  which  the> 
did  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the 
cigarmakers  of  today  understand  that  at  one 
time  the  tenement-house  system  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  entire  trade  practi- 
cally was  operated  under  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  youns  men  in  that  trade  understand 
that  at  one  time  the  men  would  work  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  nirht.  And  in 
1886  we  established  the  eight-hour  day  for 
every  union  eigarmaker  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican  continent.  It  is  difficult  to  make  these 
young  men  understand,  these  men  to  whom 
we  shall  have  to  at  last  yield  this  movement, 
and  it  is  only  bv  helping  to  keep  our  heads 
erect,  to  keep  the  movement  going  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  in  a  logical,  sequential  and 
naturally  developed  order,  so  that  the  ranks 
of  organised  labor  may  be  fugmented.  mov- 
in|[  forward  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
unity  and  self-help  and  mutual  help,  mutual 
responsibility  to  Dear  each  other's  Durdens, 
ana  not  to  mimic  and  mock  and  repeat  the 
abuwBs  and  the  misrepreaentation  of  what  is 
underlying  the  great  labor  movement  of  our 
time.  If  we  keep  our  heads,  if  we  move 
along  the  charted  road^  we  will  make  prog- 
ress  and  have  no  setbacks;  we  will  continue 
to  grow  in  numbers.  In  influence,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  our  fellows,  deserving  as  well  as 
earning   the   respeei   of    our   feuow-citisens. 
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and  constantly  as  we  grow  make  our  im- 
preBsion  upon  the  public  conscience.  It  is 
not  today  so  much  political  statesmanshiii 
which  is  required ;  it  is  the  industrial,  hu- 
manitarian statesmanship  which  the  times 
demand   of   us." 

(1915.  p.  484)  Refused  to  endorse  plan 
to  secure  eight-hour  day  by  legislation,  de- 
claring: One  of  labor^s  greatest  rictories 
was  the  winning  of  industrial  freedom 
through  the  repeal  of  those  laws  through 
which  tba  workers'  terms  of  employment 
has  been  largely  determined  by  legislative 
and  judicial  authorities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  workers'  privilegvis  to  organ- 
ize on  the  industrial  field  and  through  their 
collective  strength  enforce  their  right  to 
have  a  determining  voice  in  their  terms  of 
employment. 

(1916,  p.  366)  Resolutions  providing  for 
securing  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  uni- 
versal workday  in  all  mechanical,  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  establishments  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive    Council. 

(1917,  p.  407)  Reaffirmed  former  posi- 
tion. 

Eight-Hour  Day  Leglslalioii — (1881,  p.  8) 
The  national  eight-hour  law  enacted  in  1868 
never  had  b<vn  enforced  and  this  plank  was 
placed  in  the  platform  of  the  Federation: 
^'That  the  national  eight-hour  law  is  one 
intended  to  benefit  labor  and  to  relieve  it 
partly  of  its  heavy  burdens;  that  evasion 
of  its  true  spirit  and  intent  is  contrary  to 
the  beet  interests  of  the  nation;  we  tnsre 
fore  demand  the  enforcement  of  said  la^ 
in  the  spirit  of  its  designers." 

(1882,  p.  18)  In  t»a  name  of  our  cou 
stituents  we  demand  the  immediate  and  im 
partial  enforcement  of  the  national  eitrht 
iiour  law  by  the  President  of  the  Unitea 
States,  as  its  provisions  are  so  plain  no  fur 
ther   legislation    is    necessary. 

(1883,   p.   10)      Legislative   Committee  in 
structed    to    9end    a   letter   to    both   political 
parties    demanding    incorporation    in  v  their 
platforms    of   their  position   on    the   enforce 
ment  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

(1884,  p.  10)  The  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic committee  replied  that  no  expression 
on  the  law  had  been  adopted.  No  answer 
was  received  from  the  Republicans.  Con* 
vention  contended  the  workers  must  depend 
on  themselves  for  enforement  of  the  shorter 
workday. 

(1886,  p.  6)  The  previous  convention 
had  directed  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  8.  to  enforce  the  federal 
eight-hour  law,  but  before  it  was  sent  an 
order  to  that  effect  was   issued. 

(1888.  p.  10)  Eight-hour  law  extended 
to  postoffice  department  employes. 

(1889,  p.  80)  Petitioned  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  enabling  government  employes 
to  recover  pay  denied  them  because  of  the 
violation  of  the  law. 

(1891,  p.  87)  Complaint  was  made  that 
the  law  was  subject  to  the  whims  of  those 
having  power  of  enforcement,  which  had 
been  "only  spasmodical,  briefly  and  within 
narrow  limits."  Demanded  tnat  Congress 
amend  the  law  to  compel  its  enforcement. 

(1892,  p.  14)  Congress  had  enacted  a 
much  better  law,  which  provided  for  the 
shorter  workday  for  all  mechanical  labor  on 
public  work  whether  employed  by  th^  gov- 
omment  or  by  contractors.  Attempts  had 
been  made  immediately  after  its  enactment 
for  its  nullification. 

(1898,  p.  12)     The  Attorney  General  had 


decided  the  law  applied  only  to  work  per- 
formed by  or  on  behalf  of  the  govemmenl 
and  did  not  have  a  binding  affect  on  any 
nub-contractor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  Inter- 
E rotation  by  the  American  Federation  of 
labor,    but   violations  continued. 

(1898.  p.  21)  House  passed  a  bill  pro 
viding  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  whether  the  work  was  done  b^ 
the  government  direct  or  by  eontraetors  oi 
sub-contractors.      Defeated    in    Senate. 

(1899,  p.  12)  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or- 
dered the  law  enforced  in  the  navy  yards, 
the  plea  that  material  might  deteriorate  be- 
ing held  as  not  good  ground  for  violating 
the   act. 

(1900,  p.  67)  Postofflce  department 
ruled  postal  clerks  did  not  come  under  the 
eight-hour  law  because  "they  are  neither 
workmen,  laborers  or  mechanics."  Protest 
was  made. 

(1901,  p.  26)  Eight-honr  law  enforced 
in  Hawaii  and  Cavitte,  with  50  per  cent  ad- 
ditional wages  for  overtime,  (p.  28)  Col- 
orado adopted  amendment  to  constitution 
empowering  legislature  to  enaet  an  el^ht- 
hour  law  for  workers  whose  occupations 
for  a  longer  period  would  be  injurious  to 
health. 

(1902,  p.  18)  Manufaeturers'  Associa- 
tion was  making  desperate  efforts  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  in  Con- 
gress, and  had  issued  a  virulent  denonelatlon 
of  it  and  all  who  stood  iponsor.  Employers 
had  been  urged  to  donate  f  50  each  to  be 
placed  "where  it  would  do  the  moat  good 
m  order  to  defeat  the  bill."  The  opposi- 
tion was  composed  of  only  a  few  employ- 
ers, but  they  feared  the  influenee  it  would 
have  on  the  spreading  of  the  shorter  work- 
day   agitation   in   this    and    other   eonntries. 

(1903,  p.  178)  We  hope  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  may  find  it  eonsistent  with  his 
dvity  to  issue  such  instmetions  to  the  dif- 
ferent departaients  as  now  seem  necessary 
for  a  uniform  and  proper  enforcement  of  the 
eight-hour  law  by  all  departments.  As  the 
Senate  again  has  failed  to  pass  the  eight- 
hour  bill  we  petition  the  goyemment  as  an 
employer  and  request  that  in  all  work  done 
a  provision  shall  be  incorporated  In  the 
contracts  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

(1904,  p.  29)  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  Senate  was  accuMd  of  "shiftiness,"  as 
it  had  submitted  a  list  of  ambiguous  tnies- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  shirking  Its  duty 
or  burying  the   bill. 

(1905,  p.  81)  Declared  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  had  been  appointed 
with  the  especial  purpose  In  view  of  side- 
tracking or  killing  any  legislation  In  the 
interest    of    labor. 

(1906.  p.  21)  President  of  the  U.  8.  Is- 
sued an  order  that  it  was  the  duty  of  of- 
ficers of  the  government  to  enforce  the 
eight-hour  law  and  to  proseeate  Its  ylolators, 
thus  endorsing  the  contention  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L. 

(1907,  p.  88)  Fewer  Tlolations  reported 
and  through  the  Commissioner  of  Lahor  a 
number  had  been  rectified,  while  some  of 
the  violators  had  been  convicted  and'  flbned. 

(1908,  p.  26)  The  Saproio  Oovrt  de- 
clared the  eight-hour  law  as  It  applies  to 
dredgemen   unconstitutional. 

(1909,  p.  211)  Directed  InerMsed  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  eight-hour  law. 

(1912,  p.  84)  The  general  elfht-lHmr 
bill  was  enacted  into  law,  to  baeoae  effse- 
tive  January   1,   1918.     It  applies  to  work 
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^one  hj  the  goTemment  and  by  contractors 
«nd  BQD-contractors.  (p.  85)  Through  ef- 
fort* of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  pOBtofflce  clerks  and 
letter  carriers  secured  mandatory  eight-hour 
proTision.  Executive  Oouncil  directed  to 
continue  to  urge  eight-hour  clauses  in  ap- 
propriation bills. 

(1918,  p.  56)  Bills  presented  in  Con- 
gress prohibiting  employment  of  women  In 
mills,  factories  or  manufaoturinr  establish- 
ments longer  than  eight  hours  In  any  one 
•day  or  the  transportation  of  their  products 
in  interstate  commerce.  Dredgemen'^s  eight- 
hour  bill  becomes  a  law.  Bill  limiting  hours 
of  interstate  railroad  telegraphers  to  eight 
presented,  (pp.  67-375)  State  federations 
urged  to  sees  amendments  to  state  consti- 
tutions giring  legislatures  power  to  make 
eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  all  state,  county 
and  municipal  work.  The  amendment  was 
to  read:  '^Not  more  than  eight  hours  shall 
•constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  cases  of  em- 
ployment by  tfa»  state,  county  or  municipal- 
ity, or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  contract  for 
supplies  for  the  state,  county  or  municipal- 
ity.*^' (p.  278)  FsTored  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Postofflce  Department  to  employ 
teamsters  direct  to  handle  the  mails.  (p. 
260)  Federal  eirht-hour  law  had  been  so 
inten>reted  that  it  applies  to  only  a  few 
articles  and  materials  contracted  for  by  the 
goremment  and   should  be  amended. 

(1914,  pp.  100-498)  This  amendment  to 
state  constitutions  was  recommended:  "In 
all  cases  of  employment  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  state,  or  any  political  diTision  th^e- 
of.  or  in  any  contract  for  labor  or  for  sup- 
plies, br  or  on  behalf  of  the  st^te,  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  not  more  than 
eight  hours  in  anv  twentj-four  consecutive 
hours   shall   constitute  a   day's   work." 

(1915,  p.  88)  A  further  advanced  opin- 
ion was  secured  from  the  Attorney  General: 
"The  eight-hour  law  applies  generally  to 
all  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  government 
requiring  the  employment  of  laborers  and 
mechanics,  either  those  contracting  with  the 
government  or  by  sub-contractors.  (Ameri- 
can Federation! st,  August,  1915)  It  fol- 
lows that  if  you  find  that  marble  cut  and 
finished  for  use  in  building  construction  is 
a  material  or  article  which  is  usually  man- 
ufactured in  standard  forms  for  the  general 
market  and  which  producers  or  dealers 
usually  offer  for  sale  in  the  course  of  their 
business,  the  sub-contractor  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  statute.  If 
on  the  other  hand  you  find  it  is  not  such  a 
material  or  article,  but  a  material  or  article 
usually  made  to  order  or  manufactured  in 
a  particular  manner,  shape  or  condition, 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  made,  then  the  sub-contractor 
is  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  act  and 
you  should  compel  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions on  the  part  of  the  contractor."  (p. 
170)  The  Navy  Department  decided  an 
engine  manufacturer  who  as  sub -contractor 
furnished  engines  for  submarines  must 
obey  tlvd  eight-hour  law.  (p.  91)  Eight- 
hour  law  for  women  and  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  declared  constitu- 
tional. 

(1916,  p.  96)  Successful  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  increases  in  wai^s  for 
compositors  in  the  Postofflce  Department; 
also  office  and  railway  mail  clerks,  letter 
carriers  and   laborers. 

(1918,  p.  224)  Resolutions  favoring  pro- 
^ibitinn*  transportation  'of  products  ;mad« 
by  women  over   16  who  worked  more  than 


eteht  biours  tn  Inte^tlste  oommeroe  was 
referred  to  thu  Executive  Oouncil  with  in- 
structions to  bear  in  mind  that  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  stands  firmlv  in  favor  of  a  maximum 
working  day  of  eight  hours  and  at  least 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  all  work  over  six  days.  (pp.  119 
224)  Condemned  federal  bill  increasing 
the  hours  of  government  clerks  who  were 
working  seven  hours  a  day.  (pp.  75-228) 
Ordat  stress  was  laid  on  the  multiplicity  of 
decisions  on  the  «aight-hour  law  of  1912. 
From  the  Attorney  CTeneral's  opinion  it  was 
evident  the  application  would  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  nvdntat  attitude  of  the 
heads  of  departments  concerned  with  the  let- 
ting of  contracts.  Those  who  were  convinced 
of  tlra  economy  and  the  justice  of  the 
eight-hour  wbrkday  would  natJurallv  give 
the  law  the  widest  possible  application. 
Those  with  little  industrial  experience  or 
vision  would  find  all  the  technical  limita- 
tions of  the  law.  No  on»  isfue  is  the  cause 
of  greater  discontent  and  feeling  of  injus- 
tice than  the  disparity  of  the*  application 
of  the  eight-hour  law  to  war  production. 
While  the  technical  distinctions  observed  by 
lawyers  in  interpreting  the  application  of 
this  law  may  satisfy  tneir  sense  of  justice 
they  in  no  way  satisfy  the  workers  ^angaged 
in  doing  actual  work.  No  one  policy  which 
this  government  could  inaugurate  would  do 
more  to  convince  the  masses  of  people  of 
this  country  that  the  purposes  of  tad  war  in 
which  our  government  is  engaged  are  gen- 
uinely humanitarian  and  democratic  tnan 
the  establishment  of  the  basic  eight-hour 
day  for  all  government  work  and  war  pro- 
duction. Such  a  policy  would  be  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  our  government  had 
gotten  far  away  from  the  old  commodity 
theory  of  labor  and  was  genuinely  and  prac- 
tically trying  to  establish  the  paramount 
claims  of  human  beings.  (pp.  77-224) 
The  naval  appropriation  act  and  the  ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President  make  eight 
hours  a  basis  for  computing  a  da^'s  work. 
This  cannot  be  changed  to  a  provision  per- 
mitting 48  hours  work  per  week.  (29. 
Opinion  of  Attorney  (General,  871)  It  may 
well  be  that  the  custom  of  working  only 
one-half  day  on  Saturday  an  eight-hour 
basic  day  will  be  a  44-hour  week.  Over- 
time, however,  must  be  paid  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day.  The  day  and  not  the  week  is  the 
unit  for  determining  whether  overtime 
should  be  paid.  There  should  be  po 
exigency  in  connection  with  the  war  that 
would  warrant  the  abandonment  of  the  basic 
eight-hour  day,  and  where  the  work  has 
been  placed  at  a  shorter  period  than  eight 
hours  the  shorter  period  should  be  made 
the  basic  day  In  tnose  departments  or  In 
industries  which  have  secured  or  may  se- 
cure  these  fesser  hours. 

13aght-Honr  Day  Victory  by  Railroad  Mta 
—  (1916,  pp.  78-9-268)  The  eight-hour  day 
has  demonstrated  wherever  it  has  been  es- 
teblished  that  it  results  in  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  workers,  makes  them 
better  men,  a  better  citizenship.  The  rail- 
road men's  demands  for  the  tight-hour 
workday  presented  no  new  Idea.  Ther  were 
based  upon  a  well  established  principle  of 
human  welfare,  a  principle  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  therefore  It  is  properly  not  a 
matter  for  arbitration.  Because  of  tne  rail- 
way men  refusing  to  arbitrate  this  principle, 
which  involved  a  principle  ox  personal  rela- 
tions, they  brought  a  halt  to  the  efforts'  of 
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the  railroad  maua^ers  to  force  them  to  aub* 
mit  all  of  the  issu^i  to  arbitration  and 
brought  their  conferences  to  an  end.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  then  inter* 
Tened,  requesting  conferences  with  both 
aides.  As  a  result  the  President  recom- 
mended the  eight  hour  day  should  be  con- 
ceded as  a  right  that  ought  not  be  arbi- 
trated, but  that  all  other  issues  should  be 
anbmitted  for  investigation  and  arbitration. 
In  taking  this  position  in  regard  to  tho 
eight-hour  workday  neither  President  Wilson 
or  the  railway  brotherhoods  rejected  the 
principle  of  arbitration  as  the  railroad 
presidents  have  wrongfully  claimed.  Thuy 
took  the  position  the  eight-hour  day  was  a 
principle  not  subject  to  arbitration.  In 
this  tney  were  in  harmony  with  that  de- 
mand of  all  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
arbitration  of  conceding  there  are  certain 
fundamental  rights  that  are  not  arbitrable 
or  not  justiciable.  When  an  industrial 
matter  is  the  subject  of  dispute  all  personal 
relations  inust  be  excluded  from  tne  pur- 
view of  arbitration.  Those  matters  are 
arbitrable     which     «oncem     property     and 

Sropidrty  rights.  When  the  railroad  presi- 
ents  refused  to  agree  to  ihe  President's 
recommendations  the  brotherhoods  had  only 
one  alternative,  to  stribe.  The  strike  order 
waa  issued.  Then  the  President  presented 
this  program  to  Congress: 

**1.  The  immediate  passa^a  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  bill,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  reorganizing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  en- 
larging ita  powers. 

^*2.  The  enactment  of  an  eight-hour  day 
law  for  all  railroad  operatives  of  trains  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

''8.  The  «atablishment  of  a  commission, 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  working  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  system. 

"4.  Explicit  approval  by  Congress  of  any 
increase  mad«  in  freight  rates  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
eight -hour   day   law. 

"5.  A  provision  making  illegal  any  rail- 
road strike  or  lockout  prior  to  thn  investi- 
gation of  the  merita  of  the  case. 

**6.  Provision  for  the  government  to  take 
any  necessary  action  to  keep  trains  running 
that  may  be  needed  for  military  purposes.*' 

Representatives  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  pledged  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  the  brotherhoods  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Washineton.  The  President  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  with  the  brotherhood  officials, 
appeared  before  the  vanate  committee  Au- 
goat  81  and  presented  the  demands  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  connection  with  the  A  damson 
bill.  The  "compulsory  investigation"  feat- 
ure of  the  bill  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
law  enacted.  Thia  effort  to  again  subiect 
wage  earners  to  involuntarv  aervitude  has 
aroused  the  determined  resistance  of  wage 
earners  generally.  To  their  delarations 
against  involuntary  aervitude  the  proponenta 
of  the  legislation  have  replied  a  strike 
would  be  illegal  under  the  propoaed  law 
and  strikes  criminaL  yet  individual  workers 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  to  quit  work. 
This  is  a  curioua  kind  of  xeasoning  that 
mar  make  an  appeal  to  those  who  have  no 
definite  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions. 
But  wage  earners  know  that  individuals 
have  ceased  to  exist  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  ikidustry.     The  individual  worker  is 


a  mere  eog  in  tlra  industrial  machinery 
without  voice  in  determining  conditions  that 
affect  his  work  or  hia  relations  with  hia 
employer.  For  an  individual  to  quit  work 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  except  to  leave 
him  without  employment.  The  individual 
worker  haa  neither  the  power  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  redress  for  his  industrial 
wrongs  or  to  establiah  justice.  He  is  voice- 
less. Such  a  law  would  make  strikes  illegal 
and  strikers  eriminals.  It  would  revive 
the  old  conspiracy  lawa.  The  only  protec- 
tion wage  eamera  have  is  the  right  to  with- 
hold their  labor  i>ower — the  right  to  strike. 
To  deprive  them  of  this  protection  in  the 
name  of  industrial  peace  would  only  result 
in  increasing  their  feeling  of  injustice  and 
converting  governmental  agencies  and  insti> 
tutions  into  agencies  that  bind  them  i>ower> 
less  against  employers  however  rapacious  or 
inhumane.  Involuntary  and  compulsory 
labor  once  enforced,  even  for  an  hour,  will 
not  halt  at  its  temporary  enforcement  but 
will  go  on  and  become  permanent.  Men  and 
women  cannot  be  forced  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer against  their  willa  without  reducing 
them  to  the  legal  condition  of  alavea. 

(1917,  pp.  100-108)  The  reeommenda- 
tions  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods*  eight-nour  campaign 
were  incorporated  into  the  Adamaon  law. 
The  railroads  challenged  ita  constitutional- 
ity and  all  appealed  for  injunctions  re- 
straining its  enforcement.  Delay  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  8.  in  delivering  its 
opinion  caused  great  unrest  among  railroad 
employes  and  early  in  March,  1017,  a  strike 
order  was  sent  out  to  take  effect  March  17. 
If  war  were  declared  in  the  meantime  the 
brotherhoods  pledged  the  government  they 
would  furnish  men  for  the  operation  of 
trains.  March  16  the  Preaident  of  the  U.  S. 
ajppointed  four  members  of  the  National 
Cfouncil  of  Defense  *•  mediators  in  obtaining 
a  settlement  and  thereby  averting  a  atrike.  . 
One  of  the  mediators  was  the  President  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  brotherhoods  agreed  to 
postpone  the  strike  for  48  hours  pending 
negotiations  for  a  settlement.  The  railroad 
officials  agreed  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
mediators  and  granted  the  eight -hour  day 
and  all  other  demanda  made  by  the  brother- 
hoods. Seven  hours  later  the  Supreme 
Court  gave  an  opinion  by  a  cote  of  nve  to 
four  the  Adamson  law  war?  -jeonatitutional. 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  uripa  legis- 
lation bringing  all  railroad  employes  under 
the   A  damson  law. 

Election  Day  Lanl  Holiday — (1006.  n. 
228)  Favored  making  election  day  a  legal 
holiday  to  permit  the  laboring  man  to  have 
auffieient  tinie  to  vote  and  work  for  "our 
candidates." 

Election  of  All  Pnblie  OflLoen — (1008.  p. 
205)  Fa/ored  election  of  President,  Viee- 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Supreme 
Judges,  Attorney  General  and  United  Btatea 
Senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

Election  of  Ofletra — (1806,  p.  70)  Re- 
fused to  adopt  amendment  to  constitution 
providing  officers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  should  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  not  be  eligibla  for  re- 
election. 

Elections  Mtist  Be  Hdneit — (1016,  p.  867) 
Powerful  influencea  of  the  aouthweat  were 
charged  with  expending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  dollars  to  defeat  a  candidate  ftor 
governor    of    Arizona    who    had    rafoMd    to 
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permit  the  importation  of  fjrunmen  to  break  a 
otrike.  Convention  insisted  upon  a  fair 
count  of  the  ballots. 

Embargo  on  Wheat — (1916.  p.  342\ 
Urged  pliicing  un  cmbari^o  upon  export  of 
wheat  and  other  foodstufTs  as  far  as  our  in- 
ternational legal  or  troiity  rights  will  per- 
mit until  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to 
normal,  meaning  not  higher  than  beforo  the 
European  ^var  began  and  much  lower  than 
said  rates  as  the  supply  will  warrant ;  also 
to  urge  prompt,  rigid  and  full  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  holding  ui>  of  prii-es 
to  the  detrinr.>nt  of  working  jicoiiU'  and 
those   dependent   ui>oii    thrni. 

Employers  by  Diylne  Bight — n9()'J.  ]>p. 
11-143)  The  great  miners'  strike  brought 
out  into  full  public  view  the  r.'al  spirit  of 
the  employing  class,  when  Mr.  Raer  claimed 
that  he  and  his  colleagueH  held  the  absolute 
industrial  power,  by  the  gracv  of  God.  The 
temper  is  the  same  as  that  exjiressed  by 
Louis  XIV  in  the  exiiression.  "I  am  the 
State."  Trade  unions  htand  for  tho  exten- 
sion into  the  industrial  field,  of  the  idea  of 
human  equality,  of  human  brotherhood;  and 
the  trade  union  movement  is  a  protei^t 
against  the  idea  that  any  one  man,  in  any 
field  of  human  activity,  industrial  as  well  as 
political,  should  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  others.  It  is  so  much 
more  necessary  today,  than  at  earlier  periods, 
because  the  combinations  of  capital  under 
such  conditions,  as  to  give  but  one  employer 
in  an  entire  trade,  this  employer  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  by  so  doing  the  home  life  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  all  those  who  are 
employed  by  him,  numbering  in  some  in- 
stances from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  every-day  life  of  a  half  million  of 
people.  .\t  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Ootho-Germanir  racf  was  such  power  ever 
given  to  individual  man.  Tt  is  against  fturh 
power,  and  for  the  establishment  of  indus 
trial  democracy  that  organized  labor  stands. 
This  strike  also  brought  out  the  fart,  which 
has  not  been  fully  recognized,  that  volun- 
tnry  organizations  are  rapable  of  resisting 
assaults  from  without,  and  of  giving  mutual 
assistance  within  themselves,  to  a  greater 
degree,  than  was  ever  Vxdievcd  or  arknowl 
edged  by  advocates  of  other  systems,  having 
less  of  freedom  in  their  make-up. 

Employers  in  Unions — no  11.  ii.  2  m 
Constitution  amen<lcd  to  y»ermit  employers 
who  are  working  for  wages  to  join  fodrral 
labor  or  local  unions  din-ctly  affiliatod  snVi- 
ject  to  the  apT'roval  of  the  Pn'sid'-nt  (»f  the 
American  F«*deration  of  Labor,  Such  nw-ni 
bers  shall  not  attend  meetings,  have  a  vote 
in  controlling  the  affairs  of  thp  union  and 
must  comply  with  scales  of  wages  and  rules 
adopted  by  it. 

Employers  Organizing — ri9on,  p.  i42) 
Advent  of  associations  of  employrrs  in  the 
same  line  of  industry  has  made  it  {lossible 
where  the  workmen  are  well  organizd.  to 
negotiate  agreements  offecting  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  a  most  benefi- 
cinl  character:  also  made  it  possilde  to  n]>- 
ply  principles  of  conciliation  and  voluntor>' 
arbitration  in  trades  dispute's  and  df'crease 
the  number  of  strikes.  Endorsed  plan  for 
making  national  agreements  if  they  did  not 
embody  in  their  terms  forfeiture  of  union 
recognition    nor     relegate    to     the     emitloyer 


sole  power  to  determine  competency  of  work- 
men. 

Employment  Agencies,  Free — (1894,  p. 
3<u  Free  employment  agencies  similar  to 
those  in  Ohio  should  bo  established  «dvery- 
where. 

(  19(»(J,  p.  bS)  Favored  state  public  em- 
]iloyment  bureaus  so  unemployed  can  secure 
vnijdoynient  without  intervention  of  private 
agencies. 

J  19<i9.  p.  209)  Directed  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  preiiare  bill  for  proper  supervision'  of 
t>m]ilo>ment   agencies. 

(1914.  p.  356)  Declared  for  state  and 
ft'di'rai  employment  bureaus  with  branchea 
m  every  city  to  aid  unemployed  secure  em- 
ployment ut  thv  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
abolish  shark  employment  offices  and  gather 
statistics  of  value  to  labor.  Notice  was 
given  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  pre- 
paring to  use  the  postofflces  to  advertise 
labor  conditions  in  different  localities  sim- 
ilar to  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Commission  on  Industrial  Kelations  was 
also    giving   the   question    consideration. 

(1917,  p.  203)  Exs^cutive  Council  in- 
structed to  study  jiroblem  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  with  a  view  to  their  abolish- 
ment by  law  and  that  all  labor  shall  be  em- 
lilayvd  through  the  National  Free  Employ 
ment  Huieau  of  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor. 

n918,  p.  80)  When  our  nation  began 
changing  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis  of  or- 
ganization, it  becamv?  evident  that  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  power  was  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  order  to  insure  the  necessary 
number  of  workers  to  maintain  continuous 
production.  Because  of  cessation  of  immi- 
gration and  the  draft,  thv^  situation  bad 
changed  so  that  only  through  efficient,  dis- 
tribution of  workers  could  we  make  such 
use  of  our  labor  ])ower  as  to  insure  neces- 
sary war  production.  For  years  there  had 
U'cn  in  this  country  such  numbers  of  work- 
ers to  be  emi)loyed  in  any  trade  or  calling 
that  the  new  condition  resulted  in  a  persis- 
tent and  general  cry  of  scarcity  of  work- 
ers. Even  thv?  most  casual  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  scar^ 
city  of  w«irkers;  that  in  some  localities  there 
existeil  an  insufficiv^nt  number  of  employes 
for  a  particular  trade,  but  almost  invariably 
thcr«'  were  workers  out  of  employment  and 
*>eeking  a  chance  to  earn  a  living.  It  was 
evifl\-nt  that  the  trouble  was  not  scarcity  of 
workers  but  the  absence  of  proper  employ- 
ment ag**ncies  and  ways  and  means  for  ef- 
fective allocation  of  workers.  Many  con- 
f.Tences  between  representatives  of  wage- 
earners  ond  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  had  to  do  with  employment  and 
production,  lielfied  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  nvceKsary  remedy.  There  existed  in  the 
T)epartment  of  Labor,  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Hureau.  an  emjiloyment  bureau.  The 
nej.artnu-nt  had  asked  Congress  for  an  ap- 
T'ropriation  of  $7.^0.000  to  enablv  this  di- 
vision \o  meet  the  existing  problem.  Con- 
i:ri'««s  refused  to  vote  the  aftpropriation  asked 
and  •«ef  aside  $'jr)0.nriii  for  this  work.  The 
conf'..r«*nce-.  held  an<l  the  arguments  present- 
•  d  liv  those  vitally  concerned,  convinced  the 
T'rc^ident  of  the  V.  P.  that  there  was  an 
immediate  need  tor  jA-rmitting  this  eovern- 
nient  aircncy  to  operate  on  an  adequate 
scale.  lie  therefore  turnv»d  over  to  the  De- 
partment from  the  war  fund,  in  his  keeping, 
a    sum    of    $825. (lOO.      The    employment    divl* 
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ftion  was  then  taken  from  under  th»  Immi* 
gration  Bureau  and  made  a  separate  bureau. 
The  administrative  organization  of  the  serr* 
ice  is  described  by  tfan  Department  of  Labor 
as  follows:  In  addition  to  these  regular  of* 
fleers,  newspapers  in  towns  of  25,000  popu- 
lation and  larger,  have  been  requestnad  to 
nominate  a  farm  labor  agent  each,  and  100 
of  these  newspapers  have  complied.  Und^ar 
this  arrangement  the  newspapers  appointed 
farm  labor  agencies  are  using  portions  of 
th«ir  own  publication  space  in  efforts  to  ob- 
tain farm  labor  to  meet  their  local  needs, 
and  report  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  U.  8. 
Employment  Service.  By  agreement  with 
the  Postoffice  Department,  all  third  and 
fourth  class  postmasters  are  authorized  also 
to  act  as  farm  labor  agents  and  report  to 
the  neatest  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  Excepting  the  offices  last  described 
— newspaper  and  postal  farm  labor  agencies 
— the  services  of  the  offices  of  the  employ- 
ment service  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  em- 
ployers, whether  engaged  in  war  work  or 
ordinary  and  "non-essential"  industries. 
Because  of  the  war  needs,  however,  the  of- 
fices generally  have  been  rather  driven  to 
speialize  upon  a  supply  of  labor  for  such 
needs.  In  addition  to  the  employment  of- 
fices there  is  the  Public  Service  Reserve, 
which  is  engaged  in  obtaining  enrollments 
of  men  in  advance  of  war  labor  needs,  in 
each  enrollment  the  kind  of  need  and  the 
sort  of  occupation  wanted  being  stated  in 
advance.  The  Reserve  has  so  far  conducted 
three  enroUnvants :  one  of  the  engineers  and 
technical  men  for  Army  needs,  one  of  ship 
workers,  and  the  last  for  men  to  work  on 
farms.  In  all  these  special  enrollm«ents  the 
assistance  of  organizations  of  workers  has 
been  solicited  and  freely  given.  More  than 
2,000  agents  selected  dy  labor  unions 
throughout  the  country  worked  with  the  Re- 
serve under  commission  as  its  enrolling 
agents  and  supplied  a  very  large  number  ox 
skilbdd  workers,  who  were  enrolled,  classi- 
fied, and  made  available  to  the  shipyards. 
The  Reserve  does  not  place  men  directly  in 
employment  and  it  is  not  intended  that  it 
shall  do  so.  It  is  the  purpose  to  first  place 
men    seeking    employment    through    the    em- 

Sloyment  offices,  and  such  employment  offices 
ave  been  authorized  whenever  they  have  a 
call  for  war  industries  for  a  kind  of  worker 
not  applying  for  work,  to  thereafter  call 
upon  the  Public  Service  Reserve  registration 
to  supply  from  its  files  the  necessary  worker. 
The  xeason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  those 
registered  in  the  Public  Service  Reserve 
files  are  men  already  having  employment 
and  if  they  were  called  on  first,  it  woiUd  re- 
move them  from  possible  employment  while 
other  men  of  the  same  occupations  might 
be  seeking  work  through  the  employment 
offices  but  thus  might  be  prevented  Srom 
finding  it.  The  policy  of  the  Department  aH 
carried  out  by  the  Employment  Service  em- 
braces these  points  of  particular  interest  to 
labor  organizations:  "Men  are  not  directed 
to  a  strike  of  their  craft.  Nor  are  they  di- 
rected to  a  plant  in  which  there  is  a  strike 
affecting  allied  crafts.  Particular  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  analysis  of  applicants'  quali- 
fications. It  is  felt  that  men  should  not  be 
want  to  an  employer  unless  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  can  'make  good.* 
"The  policy  of  the  Employment  Service  is  to 
encourage  efficient  workers.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Employment  Service  may  prove  an- 
other   element    in    inciting    men    towards    a 


thorough  understanding  of  the  technique  of 
their  crafts.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  no  distinction  between  union 
and  non-union  in  services.  If  an  employer  is 
running  a  union  shop,  non-union  workers 
will  ot  be  dixected  to  that  employer.  If  the 
employer  is  running  an  open  shop,  union 
and  non-union  workers  will  be  directed  to 
him  witHout  any  discrimination."  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  in  supplying  the  heavy 
calls,  which,  with  increasing  frequency,  axe 
being  submitted  to  the  Employment  Service, 
the  assitance  of  the  various  Internationals 
has  regularly  been  requested  and  cheerfully 

given.  Very  large  numbers  of  workers  to 
0  sent  to  distant  points  upon  transportation 
furnished  by  Government  Departments  are 
supplied  by  the  unions  upon  requests  through 
the  Emplovment  Service.  TMs  patriotic  co- 
operation is  very  helpful  indeed.  In  order 
to  develop  and  maintain  this  Employment 
Service  in  the  most  effective  manner,  tho 
Department  of  Labor  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year 
$2,000,000. 

Employment  Agendea,  Theatrical — (1909. 
p.  209)  Pled^d  assistance  f-o  Actors'  In- 
ternational Union  to  secure  legal  protection 
from  the  corruption  and  corrupt  business 
methods  of  so-called  theatrical  employment 
agencies. 

Employment  System,  Vampire— (189.5.  p. 
54)  All  unions  urged  to  aid  in  abolishing 
the  employment  of  waiters  through  employ- 
ment agencies  located  in  saloons,  whose  pro- 
prietors operate  on  the  padrone  system,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the   "vampire  system." 

Enlisted  Men  in  Olyil  OccupatioxLS — (1918. 
pp.  118-331)  Endorsed  law  providing  for 
permitting  enlisted  men  to  be  furloughed 
to  engage  in  civil  employment  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  in- 
terests of  the  service  or  of  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  xender  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. These  furloughs,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  shall  be  granted  only  upon 
the  voluntary  application  of  such  enlisted 
men,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  or  without  pay 
and  allowances,  or  with  partial  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  for  such  periods  as  the  Sec- 
rotsry  of  War  may  designate.  The  law  was 
enacted  upon  the  assumption  that  tho  same 
condition  may  develop  here  as  it  did  in 
Great  Britain,  where  it  became  necessai^  to 
withdraw  a  considerable  number  of  skilled 
workmen  from  active  service  in  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  civil  employment. 

Envelopes  Without  Union  Xiabel — (1914. 
p.  464)  Oondemned  practice  of  postoffice 
department  granting  privilege  to  contractor 
for  stamped  envelopes  to  print  business 
cards  upon  them,  enabling  him  to  build  up 
a  monopoly  by  cheap  labor  to  the  injury  of 
union  printers.  Asked  law  prohibiting  this 
unfair  competition  with  union  labor. 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work — (1898.  pp. 
72-116)  We  emphatically  reiterate  the  trade 
union  demand  that  women  receive  equal 
compensation  for  equal  service  performed. 
(1916,  p.  892)  Conditions  in  all  warring 
countries  have  resulted  in  filling  trades  in 
which  men  had  worked  with  enormous  num- 
bers of  unemployed  women,  causing  the 
grave  danger  that  wh»n  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  return  they  will  find  these  exploited 
workers  used  to  lower  wages  won  after  great 
difficulty   and    sacrifices.     We   therefore   en- 
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dona  tiM  moTenient  to  obtain  from  all  fOT- 
•nunenta  after  the  war  the  adoption  of  this 
priaeiple:  "Equal  pay  for  equal  work  per- 
ftoraea  re^ardleM  ox  sex."  (1917,  p.  852) 
Remmrmed.  (1018,  p.  72)  Attitude  of  the 
National  Oommittee  on  Women  in  Industry 
of  the  Oommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory 
Oommittee  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fenae:  "Women  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  aame  rates  as  men  for  identical  work." 
(p.  206)  FaTored  organisation  of  wonvan 
aa  well  as  men  "with  equal  pay  irrespective 
of 


•  • 


Junior  Olnbi — (1916,  pp.  no- 
849)  Indorsed  a  plan  to  train  boTs  and 
girla  in  the  fundamental  principles  ox  trade 
unioniam  ao  they  will  understand  th«  move- 
BiOBt  as  they  will  find  it  in  the  industrial 
woxld  and  be  better  prepared  to  protect 
themaeWes.  The  plan,  as  in  «lfect  in  Wto* 
mine,  provides  for  the  organization  of  duns, 
none  to  have  more  than  20  members,  who 
must  be  not  less  than  10  or  more  than  16 
yean  of  a^a.  The  leader  of  the  club  is  to 
DC  a  good  union  man  for  the  bova  and  a 
union  woman  for  the  Fireside  girls,  with 
an  assistant  of  equal  qualifications.  These 
leaders  shall  have  the  endorsenrant  of  their 
respeetiTe  local  unions  as  being  fitted  to 
toaeh  good  morals,  unionism  and  able  and 
willing  to  be  friends  with  girls  and  boys. 
It  was  teamed  unwise  to  handle  the  clubs 
with  hard  and  fast  rules  and  laws.  The 
purpose  was  rather  to  allow  the  body  of  law 
to  grow  and  expand  with  the  organisation, 
in  eonformity  inth  the  ideals  of  unionism. 
Thia  plan  Is  eonducive  to  a  democratic  at- 
moaphere  and  would  permit  the  boy  and  girl 
amnbars  of  clubs  to  formulate  their  own 
rules  and  laws.  The  members  of  the  clubs 
are  to  be  taught  useful,  practical  things  at 
all  times,  some  live  topic  of  the  day  is  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  meetings  of  the  club  for 
diseusaion,  thereby  enabling  members  to  be- 
eoma  familiar  with  parliamentary  law  as 
wall  as  to  understand  current  history.  How- 
arar,  it  is  tfan  purpose  that  only  a  short 
period  of  the  cluo  meetings  shall  be  devoted 
to  study  and  the  rest  to  athletic  sports, 
eamping  parties,  etc.  The  id»a  in  confining 
the  elubs  to  a  small  membership  is  to  per- 
mit of  the  existence  of  several  in  a  single 
loeality  ao  that  rivalry  between  clubs  may 
be  possible,  particularly  in  athletic  sports. 
The  games  reeommended  for  boys  are  wall 
aealiiig,  rope  splicing  and  knots,  first  air 
training,  athlatie  sports,  baseball,  quoits, 
tannia  or  any  other  activity  sugfrssted  by 
the  locality  or  existing  advantages.  Of 
eoursa,  cross-country  tramps  and  camping 
afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  instil]  a  love  of  nature,  scientific  in- 
formation such  as  a  knowledge  of  trees  and 
ilowara,  woodcraft  and  a  regard  for  wild 
animals.  The  charter  application  pledgee 
the  members  of  the  local  clubs  to  support 
and  advance  the  cau«»  of  organized  laoor. 
The  elubs  have  not  been  given  names  that 
would  identify  them  as  labor  organisations 
axeluaively.  This  was  deemed  wiws  because 
tha  emphasis  on  the  educational  features  of 
the  eluD  would  attract  the  children  of  all 
daaaaa  and  would  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
spreading  the  principles  of  unionism  in  con- 
junction with  other  interests.  Some  of  the 
duba  have  paaswords,  grips,  siams,  counter- 
aigns,  initiation,  and  so  on.  These  institu- 
titms  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  grow- 
ing girl  and  boy.  It  has  been  f nggestv>d  that 
ft  alab  bnttOB  shall  be  provided  so  that  club 


members  shall  have  means  of  identifying 
members  from  other  clubs.  However,  this 
matter  has  been  left  for  natural  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  clubs  have  worked  out  a 
secret  code  of  communication  by  which  mem- 
bers are  identified.  The  fee  for  charter  has 
been  established  at  $5  in  Wyoming.  The 
form  for  charter  for  th^be  clubn  is  aa  fol- 
lows:     "We,    the   undersigned,    residents   of 

the    town     of ,    County     of  , 

state  of  Wyoming,  hereby  make  application 
to  you  for  a  charter  as  an  Erickson  Plan 
Boys'  (or  Fireside  Girls')  Club.  We  and 
each  of  us  whose  names  ax^  subscrfBed 
hereto  pledge  our  honor  as  men  (or  women) 
to  abide  by  and  ronform  to  all  the  lawa, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Kriekson  Plan 
Committea  and  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  that  may  now  be  or  are  hereafter  en- 
acted for  the  government  of  such  elubs.  We, 
each  of  us,  solemnly  promise  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  to  support  the  eanse  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  to  endeavor  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  its  objectn  and  purposes  among 
those  who  are  not  members  of  our  organ- 
ization." Executive  Oouncil  was  authoxised 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  issuing  of  char- 
ters and  control  of  the  clubs. 

Europaan  Labor  PoUgr  Ohanffng — (1911. 
p.  21)  The  history  of  tha  working  elaas 
movement  of  Europe  in  recent  years  is  one 
of  x^acession  from  cloud-land  Utopias  and  of 
approach  toward  the  policy  of  our  Federa- 
tion. Revolution  is  to  come  by  way  of  re- 
form, and  not  by  social  cataclysm.  The  hu- 
man conscience  is  to  be  society's  guide. 
The  social  struggle  is  to  be  good  and  right 
against  «vil  and  wrong.  The  attainment  of 
the  maximum  of  liberty  for  every  individual, 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  the  best  order  in 
the  production  and  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth — in  a  word  the  establishnnnt  of  tha 
conditions  for  the  highest  possible  earthly 
happiness  for  mahkind — all  this  must  come 
through  takinc  the  best  that  civilisation  has 
given  us  and  Topping  off.  one  by  one.  ita  im- 
perfect growths  and  its  baneful  excreseeneea. 

Eraratt  Trmgadj  ZnTaattgaftloii — (1916,  p. 
867)  Instructed  Executive  Council  to  urge 
federal  investigation  of  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
tragedy,  in  which  seven  were  killed  and 
more  than  100  wounded,  if  the  state's  in- 
quiry is  not  sufficient. 

Bramining  Boards — (ISO.'S.  p.  82)  Ap- 
proved of  laws  providing  for  boards  to  ex- 
amine  qualifications   of   horseshoers. 

BxaeutiTa  Oonndl,  Open  Maatings  of— 
(1912,  p.  258)  Plan  to  hold  open  meet- 
ings of  Executive  Conncil.  so  any  union 
member  carrying  a  paid-up  card  could  at- 
tend when  matters  pertaining  to  hi^  union 
sre  being  considered,  was  defeated,  121  to  81. 

Bxacutiva  Session — (1914,  p.  279) 
Meetings  of  conventions  are  open.  Only  one 
executive  session  (aside  from  those  on 
grievances)  was  held  in  tfa«  biston  of  tha 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  'They  are 
open  to  the  critirism,  favorable  and  uxi- 
fcvcsble,  of  our  friends  and  foes.  We  ax« 
going  on  with  our  work  as  the  light  is  given 
ns  to  help  men  and  women  of  labor  even 
though  they  are  not  reprevsnted  in  this  con- 
vention. We  are  going  to  try  to  inflnenee 
the  opinion  of  our  time,  that  all  the  people 
may  have  a  blatter  concept  of  that  for  which 
wc  are  striving,  and  to  try  to  me  the  good 
influences  and  the  services  of  the  organised 
labor  movement  to  maintain   as  much  peac« 
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in  our  own  country  and  continent  as  we  can 
and  to  extend  that  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  minda  and  eonseieneea  and  bearts  of  the 
people  the  world   over. 

Experience  the  Best  Qiiid»— (1887,  p.  8) 
We  revinw  the  past  becaose  we  are  con- 
Tinced  the  labor  movement  can  have  no 
surer,  no  other  guide  than  that  furnished 
by  human  experience.  W«  seek  counsel  be- 
cause we  recognise  that  all  are  wiser  than 
any  one,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than'  a 
part.  We  fl»ek  to  rerive  the  sense  of  sym- 
pathy and  fraternity,  because  we  acknowl- 
edge the  grand  truth  and  the  extreme  good- 
ness of  the  aspiration  for  the  unity  and 
brottoarhood  of  man. 

Extradition — (1887,  p.  80)  Protests  were 
made  against  the  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  as  its  inten- 
tions are  unjust,  brutal  and  cowardly  to- 
ward a  mople  struggling  against  a  most  ter- 
rible ana  cruel  despotism,  and  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  was  called  upon  to  cease  nego- 
tiations. Also  declared  right  of  asylum  for 
political  offenses  should  be  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  American  institutions. 

(1008,  pp.  108-250)  Action  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Oouncil  in  seeking  to  prevent  the 
extradition  of  Jan  Poren,  a  Russian  refugee, 
was  endorsed.  A  U.  8.  commissioner  hav- 
ing decided  in  favor  of  the  Russian  gov* 
emment  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent. At  the  same  time  protests  were  filed 
opposing  the  extradition  of  several  members 
of  the  Mexican  Liberal  Party  who  were  ar- 
rested in  Los  Angelas  August  28,  1007.  To 
this  the  President  of  the  U.  8.  replied 
<1000,  p.  105):  "The  treaties  and  statutes 
of  the  U.  8.  contain  adequate  provisions  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  asylum  for  po- 
litical refugees.  Every  specific  ease  men- 
tioned in  the  memorandum  is  coverad  by 
such  provisions  of  treaty  and  statute.  In 
each  specific  case  where  a  demand  for  extra- 
dition is  made  bv  a  foreign  country  and  thlb 
person  demanded  claims  to  be  a  political 
refugee,  there  is  always  a  question  of  fact 
raised  as  to  whether  tba  assertion  of  politi- 
cal character  is  true  or  not.  This  question 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.  8.  is  to  be  decided 
judicially  in  the  first  instance  by  a  U.  8. 
oommissioner  acting  as  a  magistrate  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  evidence  taken  under  oath,  and 
in  the  second  instance  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Faviewing  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner upon  the  evidence.  If  \he  ques- 
tion of  fact  is  determined  in  favor  of  the 
person  demanded,  th»  law  forbids  his  extM- 
dition  and  protects  him  in  his  right  of 
asylum.  If  the  question  of  fact  is  decided 
against  the  person  demanded,  his  extradition 
is  required  by  law  bKscause  there  is  no  right 
of  asylum  in  his  case.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  would  appear  to  be  no  oc- 
casion for  the  interposition  of  the  authority 
t>f  the  Prasident,  and  no  opportunity  for 
such  interposition  unless  it  were  to  inter- 
fere in  the  performance  of  judicial  duties  or 
to  recommend  to  Oongress  chanfl^s  In  the 
law  which  are  not,  and  are  not  alleged  to  be 
necessary." 

(1010,  p.  283)  Approved  efforts  of  Cana- 
dian unons  to  pre^rant  the  extradition  of 
Sarva  Federenko,  a  Russian  refugee,  and 
member  of  the  first  Russian  duma. 

Factory  InTestlgaftlon— (1012.  p.  256) 
Endorsed  work  of  New  York  Factory  Com- 
mission, whose  members  serve  without  pay. 
and  recommend  its  continuance.  Other  states 


were  urged  to  appoint  similar  commissions. 

Faith  Makes  Power— (1018,  p.  814)  We 
are  facing  today  conditions  differont  from 
anything  ever  experienced  before.  If  we 
have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  move- 
m»nt  we  have  power  to  realise  our  aims  and 
ideals.  Organisation  is  imperative  for  our 
nation  to  be  successful  in  this  world  contest 
and  organisation  is  essential  if  our  indus- 
tries are  to  be  saved  and  the  workers  are  to 
be  guaranteed  reasonable  opportunities  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  interests  and  well- 
being  of  all  our  people. 

Farm  Oredlts— (1^4.  pp.  102-820)  Any 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
farm  credit  is  a  part  of  the  great  national 
policy  of  food  supply  conservation  and  as 
such  it  cannot  be  properly  delegated  to 
private  capital  for  general  exploitation  and 
profit;  that  any  farm  credit  plan  which  does 
not  include  a  direct  reduction  of  the  "pre- 
vailing rates"  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  long 
term  of  small  annual  payments  upon  farm 
mortgages,  will  not  meet  agricultural  credit 
xequirements ;  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  borrow  money  at  a 
rate  of  intereat  not  to  exceed  8  $4  per  cent 
and  lend  the  money  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
4J^  per  cent  to  the  farmers  upon  long  time 
farm  land  mortgages  with  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  govern- 
ment perfectly  secure  and  the  profit  to  the 
government  to  be  expended  in  road  improve- 
ment or  for  some  other  object  that  will 
benefit  the  whole  people. 

(1015.  pp.  115-884)  This  convention 
does  not  deem  it  either  wise  or  expedient 
TO  make  recommendation  of  a  definite  plan 
for  the  basis  of  securing  rural  credit.  The 
several  plans  that  have  been  prewanted  for 
general  consideration  poasees  each  its  own 
distinctive  quality  of  merit  and  while  we 
believe  that  legislation  of  a  national  char- 
acter to  secure  the  funds  for  the  extension 
of  rural  credits.  In  order  that  farm  opera- 
tions may  be  carried  on  with  tho  least  pos- 
sible expense  and  with  the  greatest  avoid- 
ance of  hindrance,  to  the  end  that  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  will  be  brought  closer 
together  and  on  terms  that  are  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, we  believe  that  national  condi- 
tions vary  so  widely  with  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair, if  not  actually  dangeroua  to  undertake 
to  prescribe  one  system  or  plan  for  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  all.  We  believe  the 
matter  of  rural  credits,  aside  from  the  en- 
actment of  a  ipaneral  law  to  govern  the 
fundamentals,  should  be  left  to  the  deter-  ' 
ml  nation  of  the  different  sections  or  states 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  matter  in  detail, 
until  such  time  as  experience  shall  have 
determined  what,  if  any,  is  the  better  courso 
to  pursue  to  insux^)  the  rights  and  properly 
safeguard  the  interests  of  aU. 

(1016,  p.  08)  A  farm  credit  law  enacted 
July  17,  1016,  provides  capital  for  agricul- 
tural development,  to  create  standard  forms 
of  investment  based  on  farm  mortgages,  to 
equalise  rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans, 
to  furnish  a  market  for  U.  8.  bonds,  to 
create  government  depositaries  and  financial 
agents  for  the  IJ.  8.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Is  authorised 
to  divide  the  U.  8..  excluding  Alaska,  into 
twelve  districts,  which  shall  be  known  as 
federal  land  bank  districts  and  may  be  des- 
ignated by  number.     Said  dlstrlnts  shall  be 
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apportioned  with  due  regard  to  the  lArm 
loaia  needs  of  the  country,  but  no  such  dia- 
trict  shall  contain  a  fractional  part  of  any 
state.  The  boundaries  thereof  may  be  re- 
adjusted from  time  to  time  in  the  discretion 
of  said  board.  A  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 
will  be  eT^sntually  established  in  each  federal 
land  bank  district  located  in  such  city  with* 
in  the  district  ss  the  board  ^hall  designate. 
Each  of  aaid  federal  land  banks  will  be  tem- 
porarily managed  by  five  directors  appointed 
Dy  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  No  loan 
on  mortgage  shall  be  made  under  the  act 
St  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  6  per  cent. 
Loans  will  be  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  tin 
▼aloe  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  per  cent 
of  the  full,  permanent,  insured,  improve- 
ments thereon  ascertained  by  appraisers  ap* 
pointad  by  the  board.  No  borrower  can  ob- 
tain more  than  $10,000  and  no  loan  will  be 
for  leas  than  flOO.  Defaulted  payments  will 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 


and  A.  F.  of  L. — (1890,  p.  86) 
President  instructed  to  send  fratemal  sym- 
pathy nnd  good  will  of  conrdntion  to  the 
Farmers'  Aluanee. 

(1898,  p.  88)  ExeeutiTO  Oouneil  in- 
structed to  uae  every  effort  to  perfect  an  al- 
liance between  the  unions  and  farmers  "to 
the  end  the  best  interests  of  both  will  be 


»• 


(1899,  p.  77)  Bequest  of  pNsident  of 
the  International  Farmers'  Union  that  a 
eommittee  of  Ave  be  appointed  to  consider 
organisation  of  farinera  into  trade  unions 
was  granted.  (p.  158)  Oonvvntion  be- 
Uered  eo-operation  with  the  International 
Farmers'  Union  would  benefit  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  farmers,  as  they 
eould  aid  each  other  by  advocating  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  respective  labels;  that 
each  organisation  send  thiee  fratemal  dele- 

Sites  to  the  other's  convention  and  that  a 
ke  representation  apply  to  city,  central 
and  state  bodies. 

(1904,  p.  157)  Organisers  and  trades 
unions  reouested  to  aid  farmers  in  every 
way  poasiole,  as  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Texas,  with  a  membership  of  lOO.OOC  and  a 
eoastitdtion  to  oppose  trusts,  has  contrib- 
atvd  financially  during  strikes  and  to  flgbt 
Injunctions.  Its  members  desired  more 
loiowledga  of  union  labela. 

(1905,  pp.  169-185)  Members  of  trade 
uniona  requested  to  patroniTO  the  label  of 
the  Farmers'  Educational  and  (3o-operative 
Union  of  America,  as  that  organisaiion  had 
urced  Its  members  to  purchase  such  articles 
only  as  bear  tfan  union  label,  (p.  194)  All 
xuiiona  were  urged  to  disseminate  knowledge 
among  farmers  concerning  the  purposes  of 
the  union  label. 

(1906,  pp.  88-104)  A  very  friendly  feel- 
ing exists  between  the  farmers'  organjsa- 
tkm  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  keep  up  these  hsrmonious  Nla- 
tfona.  A  representative  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
ahonld  be  present  at  both  national  and 
Btal«  eonventions  to  explain  to  the  farmers 
the  practical  workings  of  the  different  trade 
unkma.  (p.  258)  All  state  organisations 
are  urged  to  encourage  farmers  to  join  the 
Farmers'  Society  of  Equity,  the  Executive 
Counell  (p.  258)  to  formulate  a  plan  to  go 
m%  far  aa  local  conditions  will  permit  to 
open  exchanges  and  other  means  for  co- 
operation. 

(1M7,  pp.  82-848-4)  The  Farmers'  Edu- 
eatloaal  and  Oo-operative  Union  of  Texas 
pledged   Its    hearty    support    to    "all    union 


labels  used  by  our  city  brothers."  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  is  empowered  to  endorse  a 
label  to  represent  the  united  farmers,  or  a 
joint  label  to  be  agxved  upon  prior  to  the 
next  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  re- 
quest of  the  American  Society  of  Equity 
that  we  co-operate  with  it  in  the  establish- 
ment of  equity  exchanges  is  referred  to  the 
state  and  citpr  central  bodies  for  investiga- 
tion and  action,  (p.  226)  Endorsed  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Equity  declaring  a  boycott  on  three  car- 
riage and  wagon  manufacturing  Arms.  (p. 
819)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  requests  its  affiliated 
bodies  to  urge  oh  their  members  the  wis- 
dom of  purchasing  products  bearing  the 
labels  of  either  the  Farmers*  Educational 
and  Oo-operative  Union  of  America,  or  the 
American  Society  of  Equity,  whenever  pos- 
sible to  do  so;  that  the  Executive  Council 
make  a  special  study  of  the  question  of  how 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  working  agree- 
ment between  the  said  farmera*  orjpinisa- 
tions  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  its  affiliations, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  perfecting  of 
ways  and  means  of  acquainting  the  friendly 
farmers  with,  and  keeping  constantly  before 
them,  the  various  union  labela  as  well  ss  the 
evil  effects  of  sweatshops,  convict,  trust 
competition,  etc.,  and  in  addition  thereto 
that  united  legislative  action  be  encouraged; 
that  the  Executive  Council  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  the  placing  of  special  agents  in 
this  promising  field  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing  about  the   desired  result. 

(1908,  pp.  18-95-284)  We  view  with  ap- 
proval and  appreciation  the  organisation  and 
growth  of  the  two  great  farmera'  organisa- 
tions, the  Natiojial  Farmers'  Union  and  the 
American  Society  of  Equity,  and  the  friend- 
ly attitude  which  they  have  manifested  to- 
wards the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  policies  which 
we  have  adopted  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica's workers.  The  exchange  of  fratemal 
delegates  has  already  borne  good  fruit,  for 
these  organizations  of  farmers  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  those  fundamental  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  American  Workmen's 
standard  of  living,  and  their  infiuence  ii&s  al- 
ready been  felt  in  the  industrial  and  legis- 
lative fields.  The  opportunities  preaented 
through  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  has 
enabled  the  organised  farmer  to  become 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  evila  of  child 
labor,  the  sweatshop,  and  the  products  of 
contract  convict  labor,  and  to  recognise  that 
he  can  greatly  assist  in  eliminating  these  so- 
cial and  industrial  evils  by  demanding  the 
union  label,  when  purchasing.  So  strongly 
has  the  value  of  our  union  label  Impressed 
itself,  thst  these  organizations  havv»  adopted 
the  same  method  of  designating  their  prod- 
ucts, so  that  today  the  labels  of  these  Far- 
mers* Unions  are  to  be  found  in  the  markets 
of  our  largest  cities. 

(1909.  pp.  104-880  >  The  state  organisa- 
tions of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  have  co-operated 
with  the  Farmers'  organizations  until,  in 
some  parts  of  tlra  country,  a  very  close 
friendship  and  alliance  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. The  organisation  of  the  Farmers  is 
for  the  same  primary  purposes  as  the  or- 
ganisation of  tne  wage-worxera  In  the  cities 
end  towns  to  secure  better  prices  for  (he 
commodities  they  raise;  to  decrease,  in  ao 
far  as  that  may  be  possible,  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  arduousness  of  their  toil. 
They  have  already  aceompllsbed  much  In  this 
direction.     The  officers  of  the  Farmers'   or- 
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ganixations  are  alert,  progressiTO  men,  and 
through  them  and  the  trade  union  movement 
with  whieh  th^y  are  coming  in  contact,  they 
are  becoming  practically  edncated  upon  eco- 
nomic questions  that  are  bound  to  result  in 
permanent  good,  both  to  th^  Farmers  and 
to  the  workers  in  industry.  ThMy  are  espe- 
cially efficient  in  the  sale  of  label-made 
products,  and  if  this  field  is  thoroughly  oul- 
tiTated  by  the  trade  unionists  haying  labels, 
great  x^ssults  can  and  will  be  obtained.  The 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  fraternity  which 
tney  haye  expressed  and  exhibited  by  their 
action  towards  the  trade  union  movement  is 
descrying  of  our  commendation.  Our  efforts 
should  be  continued  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  harmony  now  existing  between  the 
Farmers'  unions  of  the  country  and  the  A. 
F.  of  L.,  and  all  the  affiliated  bodies  of 
both. 

(1910,  p.  128)  President  reported  tha 
Farmers  Educational  and  Oooperatiye  Union 
of  America  had  adopted  these  declarations 
at  a  conyention  held  in  St.  Louis  May  2-0: 
"In  so  far  as  tbe  Farmers'  Union  and  its 
constitution  permits,  we,  for  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  great  rank  and  file  which  we 
haye  the  honor  to  represent,  pledge  to  our 
fellow  workers  in  industrial  pursuits  the 
best  efforts  we  can  exert,  to  the  end  that 
their  rights  and  liberties  in  common  with 
our  own  shall  be  secured  and  maintained 
against  any  and  all  attempted  encroachments. 
That  the  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Union  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  the  bona-flde  organized  labor 
moyement  of  America,  with  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  our  re- 
spdctiye  organisations,  the  protection  and  up- 
lift of  America's  workers  engaged  in  all 
fields   of    productiye    actiyity;    that   we   will 

S'ye  our  pieference  to  the  jproduet  of  the 
dustrial  workers  who  manifest  their  intel- 
ligence to  protect  themselyes  by  organisa- 
tion and  urge  the  reciprocal  purchase  of 
farm  products,  the  labor  of  union  farmers; 
that  our  officers  and  legislative  committee 
co-operate  with  similar  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  organised  labor  to  secure  such  relief 
and  xeformator^  legislation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  rights,  protection  and  freedom 
to  which  the  workers  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens are,  under  our  constitution,  entitled: 
that  without  regard  to  political  partisanship 
we  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  larger  repre- 
sentation in  our  national.  State  and  local 
law-making  bodies,  men  who  are  enmged  in 
the  creative  industries;  that  our  efforts  in 
the  directions  herein  stated  and  indicated 
shall  apply  to  the  country,  the  States  and 
to  the  municipalities,  and  that  we  co-operate 
with  organized  labor  in  every  field  of  ac- 
tivity which  may  be  fruitful  of  beneficent 
results  to  the  American  wealth  producers, 
the  manhood,  womanhood  and  childhood  of 
our  country."  (p.  240)  We  express  our 
gratification  at  the  good  relationship  estab- 
lished and  now  existing  between  organized 
farmers  and  organized  wage  earners.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  ouf  appreciation  thb  Ex- 
ecutive Council  is  authornrad  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  next 
convention  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Oo-operative  Union  of  America,  and  that 
they  be  invited  to  be  represented  through 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

(1011,  pp.  120-102)  Go-operation  with 
the  farmers'  organisations  not  only  shall  be 


continued  but  as  far  as  practicable  and  ad- 
vantageous be  extended. 

(1912,  pp.  184-266)  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  farmers'  union  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  exchange  fraternal   detegstes. 

(1018,  pp.  01-851)  In  some  states  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward 
solving  the  high  cost  of  living  through  co- 
operative associations  between  the  farmers 
and  unionists.  Both  the  farmers  and  th« 
trade  unionists  seek  through  collective  action 
to  protect  their  economic  independence  as 
individuals  against  the  overpowering  con- 
trol of  the  financial  powers  of  the  land. 
Politically,  we  are  united  that  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  law,  which  has  been  interpreted 
to  apply  to  organizations  of  toilers,  indus- 
trial and  a^cultural,  shall  be  amended  or 
repealed,  with  mutual  interests  of  both  the 
economic  and  political  types,  co-operation 
between  the  farmers'  organizations  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  will  result  in  benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  both. 

Farm  Qardens — (1000,  p.  250)  Indorsed 
agitation  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  to  secure  state  aid  for  worthy  citi- 
zens in  establishing  homesteads  with  farm 
gardens  similar  to  those  in  France,  Ron- 
mania  and  certain  cities  in  England. 

F«rm  Ziftboren  and  A.  F.  of  L. — (1880. 
pp.  18-27)  Our  purpose  should  be  to  or- 
ganise and  ally  ourselves  with  the  farm  la- 
borers whose  condition  is  so  wretched  and 
whose  living  is  so  precarious.  (1000,  p. 
105)  Executive  Oouncil  authorised  to  take 
any  action  deemed  advisable  to  ornnise  the 
agriculturists.  (1006,  p.  168)  Resolution 
favoring  organisation  of  the  farm  laborers  of 
Missouri  referred  to  the  Executive  Oouncil. 
(1009,  p.  220)  Plan  to  organiM  farm  la- 
borers into  Federal  Labor  unions  referred 
to  Executive  Oouncil  without  instructions. 

Federal  Labor  XTnlona — (1000,  p.  104) 
Local,  national  and  international  unions  af- 
filiated to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  requested  to 
acknowledge  cards  issued  by  Federal  Labor 
Unions  when  presented  by  members  thereof, 
and  give  them  the  support  usually  tendered 
to  trade  cards:  this  to  apply  only  to  holdws 
of  Federal  Labor  Union  cards  whose  craft 
is  not  organized  into  a  local  or  trade  union, 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  to  supplant,  an- 
tagonize or  interfere  with  the  law,  customs 
or  rules,  of  local,  national  or  international 
unions.  (1001,  pp.  11-184)  Serious  oppo- 
sition is  sometimes  encountered  from  fed- 
eral labor  unions  who  fear  their  organiza- 
tions may  become  disintegrated  by  reason  of 
the  formation  of  the  trade  unions.  They  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  by  the  process 
followed  organized  effort  becomes  more  po- 
tent as  a  trade  union;  that  a  greater  degree 
of  permanency  is  secured;  that  a  setback  is 
less  serious  in  its  results;  and  that  after  all 
federal  labor  unions  are  a  recruiting  ground 
for  the  trade  union  movement  and  a  con- 
venience for  the  workers  in  such  localities  or 
diverse  callings  wlvare  there  is  an  insufficient 
number  of  any  particular  trade  or  calling  to 
form  a  trade  union.  (p.  241)  Executive 
Council  directed  to  prepare  a  constitution 
for  federal  labor  unions. 

FedexBl  Watchman's  Union — (1016,  p. 
267)    Indorsed  legislation  to  increase 


of  federal  watchmen,  the  rate  being  paid 
having  been  fixed  in  1867.  Shovd  be 
changed  to  meet  the  high  eost  of  living. 
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r«ir«r,  Frandaco— (1909,  p.  104)  Bzecu- 
tiTe  Council  reported  resolutions  it  had 
adopted  protesting  against  execution  of 
Vranelsco  Ferrer,  another  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free 
education. 

FUttaeial — (1894,  p.  46)  Denounced  Bal- 
timore plan  proTiding  for  issuance  of  money 
on  national  bank  stock,  declaring:  "We 
think  the  real  property  of  the  country  and 
the  various  products  of  labor  are  just  as 
good  if  not  a  better  basis  for  a  currency 
than  bank  shares,  (p.  47)  Demanded  fed- 
eral law  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  bonds 
of  any  kind  or  denomination  except  when 
authorised  by  a  special  law,  which  must 
originate  in  the  House.  (1897,  p.  101)  Con- 
demned financial  bill  before  Congress  as  it 
would  substitute  national  bank  notes  for 
all  paper  money  in  existenoe  and  thus  fasten 
the  national  bank  system  on  the  country  for 
years,  *'for  to  delegate  to  private  and  selfish 
interests  the  supreme  sovereign  function  of 
iasuing  the  money  of  a  nation  is  to  place 
in  their  hands  the  weal  and  woe  of  the 
people."  (1908,  p.  215)  Workine  people 
of  the  country  should  insist  by  all  means 
at  their  command  the  tendency  of  employers 
and  "Princes  of  Finance"  to  establish  in 
some  form  or  other  in  this  country  politi- 
cial  and  judicial  despotism.  (1912,  p. 
878)  Favored  additional  banks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  farmers,  but  they  should  include  pro- 
viaions  whereoy  the  wage  earners  also  may 
obtain  credit  at  cost. 

Flnea  in  Oonrts,  Mdney — (1902.  p.  225) 
Pi)spant  system  of  money  fines  for  law- 
breakers makes  eouality  before  the  law  a 
delusion,  because  tne  rich  man  can  pay  his 
fine  without  personal  inconvenience  while 
the  poor  man  must  go  to  jail  when  he  com- 
mits the  same  offense;  therefore  an  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  should  be 
adopted  prohibiting  money  fines  in  courts 
to  put  rich  and  poor  on  equal  footing. 

Fin  Department  of  D.  0. — (1901.  p.  150) 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  grant  a  12-hour  day  in  lieu  of  the 
24  in  form. 

Tlra  PrvTMiiion  L»wi— (1917.  p.  261) 
Indorsed  plan  to  appoint  a  federal  commis- 
sion on  fire  prevention  with  authority  to 
make  frequent  inspections  and  rules  to  en- 
force laws  in  force  and  urge  such  new 
measures  as  are  necessary.  (1918,  pp.  122- 
277)  Executive  Council  sent  communications 
to  state  bodies  to  urge  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  graat  loss  by  fire.  These  states 
have  fire  prevention  laws:  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Oeorgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Maaaachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Carolina.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pannsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin. In  order  that  the  various  statnteR 
effective  in  the  various  states  may  be  in- 
ereaaed  in  their  effectiveness,  it  is  essential 
that  the  various  organizations  engaged  in 
the  building  industry  should  seek  such 
amendments  as  would  carry  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution  referred  to.  Sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  building  trades  de- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  having  all  states 
«iiaet  proper  laws. 


fishermen,  Hospital  Ship  for — (1916,  p. 
302)  U.  S.  government  should  be  urged  to 
establish  a  hospital  ship  in  the  Behring 
Sea  for  tbu  care  and  cure  of  all  sick  or  in- 
jured deep  sea  fishermen. 

Fishermen.  Protection  for — (1905.  p.  177) 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  region  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  the 
8,000  men  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Fish  Nets  in  Briitol  Bay— (1916.  p.  347) 
Indorsed  H.  R.  12029.  which  provides  for 
government  regulation  of  gill  nets  used  in 
the  waters  of  Bristol  Bay  for  catching  red 
salmon. 


Fish  Nets  in  Great  Lakes— (1917,  p. 
416)  Urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  requir- 
ing the  fishermen  of  the  Croat  Lakes  to 
use  a  larger  mesh  in  all  nets,  as  thousands 
of  tons  of  fish  are  deatroyed  in  the  fishing 
season  by  use  of  a  small  mesh. 
.  .Fish  Traps — (1907,  p.  888)  Indorsed  re- 
quest of  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  pro- 
hibit salmon  traps  in  W.ood  and  Nushagak 
rivers.  Also  demanded  better  law%  to  pro- 
tect fishermen. 

Fish  Treaty — (1915,  p.  807)  Condemned 
treaty  between  Oregon  and  Washington  pro- 
viding neither  of  the  states  can  amend  its 
salmon  laws  covering  Columbia  river  with- 
out consent  of  the  other;  permits  privi 
leged  salmon  packers  to  operate  fish  wheels 
and  seines  where  no  commercial  fishing 
should  be  permitted.  Congress  to  be  asked 
to  ratify  treaty,  thus  taking  away  from  the 
citizens  of  those  states  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  initiative  and  referendum  for 
protection  of  salmon. 

Food  and  Dmgi,  Pure— (1911.  p.  137) 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  join  all 
other  influences  working  for  pure  food  and 
drugs  to  secure  proper  legislation.  Due  to 
untold  greed  the  health  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  our  country  are  placed  in 
jeopardy  through  adulterations  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  nK>ds  and  drugs  sold.  The 
pure  food  and  drug  law  is  being  violated  by 
those  who  have  made  great  profits  from  cir- 
cumventing the  act,  even  attempting  to  have 
a  faithful  officer  removed  who  has  stood 
between  them  and  the  people.  (1912.  v 
137)  Executive  Council  reported  it  had  c« 
operated  with  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  and  National  Consumers'  League  to 
have  better  laws  enacted.  (1915,  p.  307) 
Urged  legislation  reouiring  transportation  of 
all  food  stuffs  in  clean  receptacles  to  better 
safeguard  public   health. 

Foreign  Labor  Under  Contract —  ( 1 881.  p.  4 ) 
Plank  4  in  the  first  platform  demanded  pro- 
hibition of  the  importstion  of  foreign  la- 
borers under  contract  and  in  1884  (p.  16) 
Congress  was  again  called  on  to  enact  a 
prohibitory   law. 

(1885,  p.  8)  Law  was  enacted  but  was 
not  what  labor  had  expected.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  (measure  a  number  of 
Senators  were  called  on  individually.  One 
of  them  said:  "The  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  is  irrepressible,  capital  seeking  to 
obtain  the  largest  production  and  the  con- 
sequent greater  profit  on  the  least  outlay  on 
the  one  hand,  and  labor  as  against  capital 
veeking  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
wages  for  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
force  on  the  other."  This  demonstrates 
among  other  things   that  the  labor  problem 
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it  no  longer  confined  in  its  bearings  to 
the  employer  and  employe  bnt  is  now  r«v 
garded  as  a  question  ox  political  economy. 

(1888,  p.  10)  Congress  prohibited  im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  under  contract 
and  the  landing  of  Ohines^  anywhere  in  the 
U.  8.  Charged  Chinese  were  being  smug- 
gled across  the  Canadian  border,  (p.  26) 
Refused  to  indorse  plan  to  rmtrict  immi- 
gration by  a  p«r  capita  tax. 

(1889,  p.  24)  Importer  of  stonecutters 
to  work  on  the  Texas  capitol  pleaded  guilty 
and  convention  demanded  he  be  made  to 
pay  the  $64,000  assessed  against  him.  Also 
that  government  officials  be  prevented  from 
making  the  law  void. 

(1890,  p.  15)  Protested  against  amend- 
ment of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  as  it 
would  dtestroy  its  intent  and  open  the 
floodgates  for  hordes  of  laborers  being 
brought  to  this  country  like  slaves.  (p. 
29)  Protested  against  glutting  labor  mar- 
ket during  world's  fair  at  Chicago  as  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
exposition.  (p.  88)  Recommended  all 
unions  affitate  for  amendments  to  the  alien 
labor  law. 

(1891,  p.  28)  Aslrod  treasury  department 
to  change  ruling  that  musicians  do  not  come 
under  the  law. 

(1892,  p.  38)  Condemned  practice  of 
bringing  large  numbers  of  poor,  persecuted 
and  deceived  Jewish  working  people  from 
Europe  and  placing  them  in  tfan  sweatshops 
and  trade  schools  to  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  the  tailoring  trade  and  then  thrown  on 
an  overstocked  labor  market. 

(1898,  p.  IS)  More  violations  of  the  law 
weie  reported  for  six  months  than  for  any 
previous  year.  Immigration  officials  phould 
be  appointed  because  of  their  sympathy  with 
the  law.  (p.  62)  Indorsed  amendment  to 
law  providing  that  a  laborer  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  employer  violating  the  act 
should  not  be  deported. 

(1895,  p.  77)  Again  demanded  proper  law 
against  aliens  being  brought  to  u.  8.  under 
a  species  of  slavery  known  as  a  contract. 

(1900,  p.  26)  During  1900  immigration 
reached  500.000.  The  alien  contract  labor 
law  had  fallen  short  of  accomplishing  what 
it  was  originally  intended  because  violators 
are  systematically  coached  how  to  pass  the 
inspection;  and  as  the  immigration  officials 
are  dependent  upon  the  admission  of  the 
incoming  alien  to  prove  a  violation  of  the 
law,  few  convictions  can  be  had.  So  fsr 
as  the  punishment  of  the  contractor  wh^ 
induces  the  immigrants  to  come  here  is  con- 
cerned, the  law  is  also  inefficient.  Dealers 
in  alien  labor  have  established  a  system, 
whereby  aliens  from  certain  sections  of  Eu- 
rope are  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  real  destination,  and. 
after  landing,  are  placed  in  large  numbers 
in  various  occupations.  At  present  tfaere 
appears  to  be  no  law  on  the  statute  books 
that  will  meet  these  cases.  While  the  Inw 
of  1885  should  not  be  interfered  with,  the 
new  conditions  render  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  legislation  to  meet  the  new  danger 
should  be  urged  upon  Congress. 

(1900,  p.  129)  Protested  against  admis- 
sion of  four  lace  makers  under  eontraet. 
(p.  58)  Courts  had  declared  that  only  man- 
ual unskilled  laborers  may  be  barred  while 
the  law  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  labor. 

(1901,  p.  149)  Instructed  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  urge  Congress  to  inelude  musicians 
and  skilled  mechanics  in  the  law.     (p.  216) 


Ordered  investigation  of  wreck  in  which  100 
Italians  who  had  beem  brought  here  under 
contract  had  been  killed. 

(1906,  p.  164)    Treasury  Department  had 
classified  musicians   as    "professionals"    and 
protests  were  made.      (p.   236)    Ordered   in 
vestigation    of    alleged    importation    of    alien 
labor  by  tfan  state  of  South  Carolina. 

(1907,  p.  88)  Expressed  surprise  at  the 
opinion  given  by  the  attorney  general  in 
regard  to  alien  contract  laborers  being  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  U.  S.  upon  the  theory 
that  when  workmen  in  the  IT.  S.  are  engaged 
in  a  lockout  or  in  a  strike,  that  therefore 
there  are  no  workmen  of  like  kind  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  and  that  be- 
cause of  that  fact  contracts  may  be  made 
with  foreign  workmen.  (pp.  89-207)  We 
contend  that  the  alien-contract  labor  fea- 
ture of  the  immigration  law  was  designed 
and  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
American  workmen  from  being  defeated  in 
an  effort  to  improve  their  conditions,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  deterioration  and 
that,  therefore,  xegardless  of  whether  the 
relations  of  workmen  with  their  employera 
are  of  the  most  amicable  character,  or 
whether  they  anticipate,  or  are  engaged  in 
a  trade  dispute  involving  either  a  strike  or 
a  lockout,  employers  ara  prohibited  by  the 
law  from  bringing  workmen  to  the  United 
States  under  contract,  or  promise  of  employ- 
ment, whether  written  or  implied. 

(1909,  p.  888)  Condemned  importation 
of  alien  bands  and  orchestras  ai  unjust 
and  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment 
of  the  American  wage  seales.  (1910,  p. 
264)  Charges  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  maintaining  agents  in  Eu- 
rope who  were  sending  criminals  to  this 
country  was  ordered  investigated. 

(1915,  p.  805)  Instructed  Executive 
Council  to  petition  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  alien  and 
Oriental  labor  on  all  government  work  in 
prefexence  to  citisen  labor. 

Fraternal  IMegatai  from  Bona  Fide 
Unions  Onlj — (1904,  p.  161)  Refused  to 
give  vote  to  fraternal  delegate  from  Na- 
tional Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  as  It 
is  not  a  bona  fide  trade  union. 

Free  Coinage  of  SUtw — (1802,  p.  46)  Re- 
fused to  demand  frae  coinage  of  silver. 
(1893,  p.  62)  Calted  upon  Congress  to  paas 
a  free-coinage  silver  bill  at  the  ratio  of  six- 
teen ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  as  one 
of  the  means  of  relieving  the  money  strin- 
gencv.  (1894.  p.  29:  1806,  p.  80)  Stand 
on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  re- 
affirmed. (1896.  pp.  50-60)  "We  emphati- 
cally deny  that  in  tbe  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  silver  coinage  we  in  any  de- 
gree indone  any  political  party  that  ma/ 
have  made  free  coinage  a  partisan  politi- 
cal question." 

Free  Speech  ftnd  AiMmbUge— (1887,  p. 
29)  There  is  a  tendency  prevalent  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power  to  curtail  and  inter- 
fere with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people.  Mayors  and  police  offlcen  have  pro- 
hibited public  meetings  and  peraecuted  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  organisations.  We 
deeply  deplore  that  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially  that 
noble  spirit  of  resistance  against  tyranny 
and  wrong  exercised  by  the  xounden  of  the 
republic.  Is  rapidly  being  xeplaeed  by  a 
spirit  of  anarchy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  people.  We, 
the  representatives  of  labor  of  the  oountry. 
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▼iew  with  alarm  the  apparent  diaretrard  of 
the  eonstitational  righta  of  the  people  and 
we  hereby  «nter  our  aolemn  and  emphatic 
proteet,  declaring \  *'That  thia  Federation 
haa  no  aympathy  with  other  than  lawful 
methoda.*'  (p.  11)  Report  of  preaident: 
*'A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  iie^^n  men 
were  awaiting  execution  of  the  death  sen- 
tence in  Illinois.  The  courts  of  the  state 
and  eounty  had  adjudged  them  guilty  of  a 
erime  which  prescribed  the  death  penalty. 
The  only  power  that  stood  between  them 
and  death  waa  vested  in  the  goTemor  of 
that  state.  These  men  boasted  they  weie 
anarchists  but  claimed  they  were  prompted 
in  their  acta  (whatever  they  were)  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  working  class.  I  detam  it  al- 
most unnecessary  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
no  anarchist  nor  hsTe  any  sympathy  with 
or  loTe  for  anarchy,  its  methods  or  its 
teachings,  the  calumnious  statements  of  a 
few  journals  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. But  I  found  a  strong  feKaling  prevail- 
ing among  thousands  that  the  condemned 
men  were  about  to  be  executed  in  the  de- 
fense of  th»  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
aaaemblage,  and  that  if  they  were  executed 
they  would  die  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  la- 
bor. As  a  reprosentatiye  of  a  great  labor 
oxganisation  I  was  called  on  and  entreated 
to  aay  a  word,  first  to  save  them  from  death, 
and,  second,  to  deprive  their  movement  of 
the  food  on  which  all  spasmodic  mo^rvments 
«xiBt — martyrdom.  Believing  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  our  organisation  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  governor  and  appealed  to  him, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  provent 
an  impetus  being  given  to  violent  revolu- 
tionary movements  to  extend  clemency  to 
thoM  misguided  men.  I  am  opposed  to 
capital  punishment  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  this  case  I  acted  from  a  dual  motive 
of  which  the  latter  was  not  the  least. 

(1801,  p.  17)  Within  the  past  few  years 
thera  has  been  a  direct  purpose  and  what 
appeara  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  amone 
the  authorities  of  our  several  states  and 
municipalities  to  violate  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  people.  The  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  aaaemblage  has  been  won  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  thousands  of  lives  and  of  fortunes 
untold.  Yet  they  are  as  much  a  question 
today  aa  centuries  ago.  We  may  hav« 
little,  if  any,  sympathy  with  the  expressions 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  our  system  of 
government,  or  we  may  be  tl^ir  outspoken 
antagoniats,  but  we  should  at  all  times  main- 
tain the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people 
to  free  speech  and  assemblagd.  (p.  88) 
We  denounce  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
policemen  in  breaking  into  a  lawful  meeting 
of  union  nvan  November  11.  1891,  without 
warrant  of  law  and  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  richt  and  jnsticf).  It  is  dan- 
gerous not  alone  to  the  working  poopio  hct 
to  an  claases,  as  it  tends  to  the  usun^ation 
of  the  people's  authorit:/  snd  tfa«  substitu- 
tion of  'another  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions. 

(1898,  p.  62)  Wv>  condemn  the  orders  in 
the  oflice  of  the  chief  of  police  of  Chicago 
which  provide  that  unemployed  men  who 
gather  in  a  public  place  on  the  lake  front 
shall  be  clubbed  and  brutally  maltreated 
by  the  jjolice.  It  is  a  revival  of  such  tyr- 
anny as  Oeorge  III  sought  to  impose  on  our 
revolutionary  fathers  and  was  succev'nlly 
Teaiated  by  a  warfare  for  their  rights. 

(1901,  p.  168)   Application  to  place  a  la- 


bor paper  on  the  unfair  list  was  refused 
by  the  Executive  O0unci|l,  these  reasons 
being  given:  * 'While  having  sufficient 
grounds  we  did  not  believe  we  should  offi- 
cially place  a  paper  on  the  unfair  list  be- 
cause of  opinions  expressed.  Our  movement 
stands  for  freedom  of  speech  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  thoush  the  right  Is 
reserved  to  each  union  member  as  well  aa 
every  citizen  to  purchase,  or  decline  to  pur- 
chase any  publication  for  any  reason,  or  for 
no  reason  at  all,  yet  consistency  and  justice 
preclude  our  movement  from  placing  a  news- 
paper upon  the  unfair  list  lor  expxessions 
of  opinion,  (p.  215)  Executive  Council  au- 
thorised to  oppose  any  measure  introduced 
in  Congress  curtailing  free  speech,  fxee 
pi  ess  and  free  organisation. 

(1908,  pp.  16-217)  The  suppression  of 
freedom  of  the  press  is  a  most  serious  un- 
dvirtaking,  whether  in  autocratic  Russia  or 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  because  the  present  injunction  and  the 
contempt  proceedings  tberdunder  suppress 
free  speech  and  free  press,  that  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  enter  a  most  emphatic  protest. 
For  ages  it  has  been  a  recognised  and  estab- 
lished principle  that  the  publisher  shall  be 
uncensored  in  what  he  puoliabas.  though  he 
may  be  held  personally  and  criminally  liable 
for  what  he  utters.  If  what  is  published 
is  wrong,  or  false,  or  seditious,  or  treason- 
able, it  is  within  the  powvsr  of  the  courts 
to    punish    him    by    applying    the    ordinary 

f>rocess  of  law.  If  wnat  is  published  is 
ibelous,  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  may 
be  invoked.  The  right  to  freely  print  and 
to  speak  has  grown  up  through  centuries 
of  fiv)edom.  It  has  its  basis  in  the  funda- 
mental guarantees  of  human  liberty.  It  haa 
been  advocated  and  upheld  by  the  ableat 
minds.  Tremendous  sacrifices  have  been 
made  in  ita  establishment.  These  rights 
must  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  be  compla- 
cently surrendered — ^they  must  not  be  for- 
bidden by  a  court's  injunction. 

(1909,  pp.  21-818)  Assume  that  a  judge 
will  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  issue  an 
injunction  prohibiting  a  legislature,  or  Con- 
gress itself,  from  enacting  laws.  Will  it  be 
contended  that  obedience  must  follow  f  Let 
a  indgd  issue  an  injunction  enjoining  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office.  Does  it  follbw 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  nation  must 
yield  obedience,  and  perhaps  thereby  fail 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  great  office, 
to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  the  country? 
Were  the  matter  involved  merely  material, 
or  of  such  a  character  that  time  would  not 
destroy,  the  situation  would  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent. All  realise  that  for  the  orderly  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  civilised  so- 
ciety, obedience  to  -  the  orders  of  the  court 
is  necessary,  and  to  that  there  would  be  no 
dissenting  voice.  The  doctifne  that  the 
citizen  must  yield  obedience  to  every  order 
of  the  court,  notwithstanding  that  order 
transcends  inherdnt,  natural,  human  righta 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, is  vicious  and  repugnant  to  liberty  nnd 
human  freedom,  and  that  it  is  the  duty,  the 
imperative  duty,  to  protest.  The  history  of 
the  human  race  has  been  full  of  tyranny 
and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  thA  right  of 
expretising  freely  by  speech  or  m  the  presn 
their  opinions.  After  our  people  established 
a  government  they  recalled  that  they  had 
omitted  to  safeguard  this  vitsl  right  in  fram- 
ing   our    constitution.      Therefore,    the    first 
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amendment  to  that  ingtmmwnt  wae  that  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  That  means  something,  we  do  not 
need  this  right  to  please  those  vjntmated  with 
the  authority  of  government.  Free  press 
and  free  speech  were  guaranteed  that  men 
might  feel  free  to  say  things  that  displeased. 
Demand  for  reform  coming  from  the  people 
ia  generally  distasteful  to  those  entrenched 
in  power  and  privilege.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  we  be  given  the  privilege  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  the  praiws  of  the  powers 
that  be.  No  Russian  needs  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  Csar.  We  must  have  the  right  to 
fraely  speak  and  print  for  the  wrongs  that 
need  resistance  and  the  cause  that  needs 
assiatance.  There  is  no  persecution,  no  in- 
justice, to  a  great  moyement  but  if  mot  In 
the  right  spirit  bears  its  harvest  of  good. 
In  this  case  the  tremendous  popular  Indig- 
nation at  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  right 
of  free  press  and  free  speech  brings  our 
union  members  into  closer  relations  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  each  other  through- 
out the  country,  and,  more  than  that,  it 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  the  noble  aspirations  and  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  the  labor  movement  In 
behalf  of  right,  justice,  and  humanity.  Out 
of  this  attempt  to  veal  the  lips  of  the  men 
of  labor  we  believe  will  come  good.  We 
know  that  the  people  of  our  country  and 
the  labor  movement  will  be  found  united 
In  patriotic  protest  against  any  curtailment 
of  the  liberties  for  which  our  forefathers 
struggled  In  order  that  we  might  be  free. 
We  have  come  too  far  in  the  march  of  hu- 
man progress  for  any  set  of  Influences  to 
drive  us  back  into  slavery.  We  see  a  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds  and  a  bright  star  of 
hope  In  the  heavens,  and  ultimately  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  obtaining  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  country,  (p.  20) 
In  the  whole  history  of  our  movement  no 
greater  struggle  has  taken  place  than  that 
for  the  preservation  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  right  of  free  press  and  free  speech. 
This  arose  under  the  Injunction  proceedings 
and  court  decisions  In  the  case  of  the  Buck^s 
Stove  and  Range  Company  against  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  December,  1907.  The  technicalities 
of  the  case  were  soon  lost  sight  of  In  the 
battle  to  preserve  the  great  principles  of 
hiunan  liberty  which  were  Involved.  The 
people  of  our  country  have  with  the  men 
of  labor  made  It  clear  to  the  whole  world 
that  no  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  free 
press  and  free  speech  will  be  tolerated.  The 
herculean  efforts  of  the  men  of  labor  to 
arouse  the  people  of  the  country  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  danger  which  threatens  our  con- 
stitutional liberties  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  history  as  one  of  tfan  great  cru- 
sades for  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  human  rights.  Through  efforts  of  our 
officers  and  members,  through  our  own  mag- 
aslne,  the  American  Federationlst,  and 
through  the  labor  press,  through  the  great 
mass  meetings  and  public  speeches  which 
voiced  our  protest  there  was  kindled 
throughout  the  country  among  all  the  peo- 
ple the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, the  spirit  of  prot'^ftt  which  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  tampering  with  our 
constitutional  liberties  bv  the  courtR.  whether 
under  the  guise  of  injunction  order  or  of 
prejudiced  judicial  decree  and  sentence.  We 
say  advisedly  that  the  whole  people  of  onr 


country  are  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  They  realise  that  this  at- 
tack upon  free  press  and  free  speech  among 
the  workers  Is  only  the  insidious  beginning 
of  the  entlra  withdrawal  of  these  rights  from 
the  whole  people  whenever  it  might  suit  the 
plans  of  those  who  deelre  to  profit  bj  in- 
justice and  tyranny.  The  Fssponse  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  the  campaign  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  the  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  shows  how  thoroughly  our 
labor  movement  Is  In  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  the  love  of  justice  and  right 
which  makes  a  nation  great. 

(1918,  pp.  76-801)  Invasions  of  the  rights 
of  a  free  people  arouse  just  resentment. 
However  generous  the  temper  of  the  people, 
they  can  not  meekly  tolerate  practices  and 
decisions  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  their  liberty  Is 
founded.  There  have  been  In  the  recent 
past  tendencies  to  invade  the  domain  of  free 
speech  that  have  stirred  those  who  have 
concern  for  the  public  welfare.  In  various 
sections  of  our  country  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  this  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Oonstitution  and  essential  to  all  freedom. 
These  attacks  have  been  made  by  presump 
tuous  agents  acting  without  warrant  of  law. 
In  the  form  of  oralnances,  Injunctions,  and 
court  decisions.  Invariably  this  Injustice 
has  been  directed  against  tfan  working  peo- 
ple until.  In  fact,  there  have  arisen  two 
systems  of  administration  of  juatice;  one 
for  the  workers,  another  for  all  otbers. 
When  the  workers  are  seeking  relief  from 
burdensome  conditions  of  labor,  long  hours, 
and  low  wages;  If  they  can  not  discuss  these 
matters  publicly  and  with  their  fellow-work- 
ers; If  they  can  not  present  their  views 
through  a  iree  press;  if  they  aw  denied 
freedom  to  present  tbelr  eoneepts  of  justice, 
their  opportunity  for  betterment  Is  Incalcu- 
lably obstructed.  Yet,  during  this  past 
year,  the  mere  publication  of  statements  with 
regard  to  unjust,  tyrannical  and  brutal  treat- 
ment of  strikers  oy  police  has  been  pun- 
ished; 'papers  devoted  to  the  eause  of  the 
tollers  have  been  suppressed;  public  discus- 
sion of  grievances  has  been  Inhibited;  peace- 
ful persuasion  of  fellow-workers  to  join  a 
strike  movement  for  mutual  benefit  has  been 
enjoined — all  this  has  taken  place  in  our 
Republic,  in  the  name  of  frew  government! 
It  is  not  possible  for  llberty-lovlng,  free- 
bom  people  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  estab- 
lished precedent  after  precedent  affirmin? 
that  which  one  possesses  shall  determine 
his  right  to  freedom  and  justice.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  repudiate  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  epitomised  in  the  declaration,  "Oivp 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
enslavement  of  one  single  Individual  jeop- 
ardises the  liberty  of  all  our  people.  Deny 
to  one  single  Individual  the  right  to  the  full 
expression  of  his  convictions,  his  concepts 
of  right  or  action  for  his  own  best  self- 
development,  and  there  Is  establlihed  a  prec- 
edent of  limitation  upon  freedom  by  alUand 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Thii  may  seem 
strong  language,  but  when  a  man's  life  \n 
threatened  would  you  tell  him  to  give  dis- 
creet, moderate  warning  f  How  much  more 
Impossible,  then,  to  tell  a  man  whose  free- 
dom Is  threatened  to  restrict  himself  to 
measured  decorous  phrases.  This  yoke  of 
unfreedom  has  been  prepared  for  tne  necks 
of  America's  toilers — suomisslon  means  the 
loss  of  those  things  which  make  life  good 
and   great.     Only  when   each   person   is   ae- 
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eorABd  the  right  to  speak  freely  and  tmly 
that  which  he  knowi  and  feela  and  sees* 
when  mind  has  free  intereonrse  with  mind. 
can  difflcnlties,  problems,  wrongs  be  thrashed 
out  and  the  bast  solutions  reached.  All 
may  not  think  clearly  and  correctly,  bat 
how  can  they  find  out  their  errors  if  ideas 
must  be  bottled  upf  Mentality  that  is  not 
I^Ton  free  scope  will  eitbar  shriTcl  from 
inactivity  or  else  will  become  poisoned  and 
unwholesome  and  finally  will  find  vent  in 
violence  or  explosion.  To  be  sure,  so  lon^ 
as  human  nature  is  perverted  and  imperfdct, 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press  will 
be  abused.  But  those  who  in  using  this 
right  abuse  it,  should  be  held  responsible 
for  their  utterances  that  are  libelous,  trea- 
aonable,  or  seditious.  The  exercise  of  a 
right  sbould  never  be  penalised^  only  the 
abuae  of  that  right.  Many  opinions  and 
concepts  mav  be  fundanventally  wrong  or 
the  result  of  ignorance,  but  mistakes  that 
are  made  in  an  ^ort  to  think  and  to  be 
something  are  better  than  failure  to  think 
and  do.  Of  courw,  we  always  should  be 
rirht,  but  we  have  e^en  a  right  to  make 
mUtakes — any  other  system  means  autocratic 
control,  the  loss  of  freedom.  The  safety  of 
free  life  and  free  government  lies  in  main* 
taining  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  No 
tyranny,  no  wrons,  can  withstand  absolutely 
frank,  fearless  advocacy  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. The  burden-bearers  of  all  the  a^as 
have  evei  been  the  oppressed.  The  toilers 
of  America  have  been  aroused  to  this  inva- 
aion  of  freedom  bcause  they,  better  than 
all  others,  have  been  aware  of  this  entering 
wedge  to  freedom's  undoing.  They  call  at- 
tention to  their  wrongs,  to  tlvd  dangers  that 
threaten  all  the  people.  They  demand  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  liberty  for  all.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  makes  necessary  the 
emphasis  of  the  statement — we  demand  lib- 
erty for  one  and  for  all.  We  demand  that 
human  rights  and  human  welfare  be  placed 
above  all  «lse. 

(1918.  p.  67;  1914.  pp.  100-493)  The 
alarming  frequency  of  interference  by  State 
executive  officials  and  courts  with  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  citisenship,  demands  that 
the  following  provision  or  the  concrete  sub- 
atance  of  it  »ould  be  incorporated  in  the 
State  constitution  of  every  State:  ** Every 
person  may  freely  speak,  write  or  publish  his 
aentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  risht,  and  no  law  shall 
be  passed  by  the  legislature  to  restrain  or 
abndge  th»  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
Nor  shall  any  officer  or  court  of  the  state. 
or  officer  or  court  of  any  political  division 
of  the  state  abridge,  enjoin  or  restrain  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  pnass.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  rights  of  .freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  have  been  aoused 
shall  be  determined  by  a  Jury.  In  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  for  libel,  no  person  shall  be 
found  guilty  and  be  punislrad  where  the  mat- 
ter alleged  to  be  libelous  be  true  unless  the 
alleged  libelous  matter  was  written  and 
published  with  criminal  motives  and  for 
wrongful  ends." 

FMe  .Speech,  Farmers  Uphold — (1912,  p. 
882)  A  communication  was  read  from  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
reference  to  provisions  in  tfan  post  office 
appropriation  bill  which  it  charged  were 
an  abridgment  of  free  speech  and  the  press. 
It  aald  in  part:  "The  Famvers'  National 
Congresa  regard  with  dinfavor  and  apprehen- 


sion any  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  demand  that  the  making  of  lawa 
and  ruling  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press  be  discontinued.  Of  course,  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Congress  is  well  aware  that 
freedom  ia  not  license  and  it  was  the  first 
national  organisation  to  adopt  a  resolution 
calling  on  all  papers  to  stop  the  publication 
of  fraudulent  or  immoral  ads.  It  has 
reached  the  conclusion— such  conclusion  la 
inevitable— if  events  ara  carefully  consid- 
ered— that  there  is  a  movement  gradually, 
subtly,  but  none  the  less  effectually,  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Aj  you 
know,  periodicals  have  been  harried  during 
recent  years  and  those  classes  of  periodi- 
cals that  have  been  most  vigilant  to  expose 
public  corruption  have  been  most  subjected 
to  harrassing  rules  and  regulations.  A  little 
has  been  done  bare,  a  little  there,  until  the 
total  effect  has  become  threatening  and  now 
all  classes  of  periodicals  have  been  affected. 
It  is  certainly  time  to  call  a  halt.  Certainly 
no  organisation  should  be  more  alert  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Considering  what  it  represents, 
it  may  be  asked  if  any  other  organisation 
should  be  as  alert?  A  free  press  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  our  liberties  and  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  greatest  foe  of  corruption 
and  disloyalty.  The  Farmers'  National  Oon- 
grass  is  not  composed  of  publishers,  but  of 
practicing  farmera.  At  fts  recent  annual 
session  86  states  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates appointed  bv  tfan  governors  of  those 
states  on  the  nomination  of  the  agricultural 
organisations  of  the  states.  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  one  adopted  by 
our  organisation,  calling  a  halt  on  the  mak- 
ing of  laws  and  resrulations  further  to 
abridge  the  freedom  ox  the  press  and  also 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  laws  already  enacted 
when  needlessly  and  unwarrantably  interfer- 
ing with  the  business  of  the  publishers  of 
periodicals."  A.  F.  of  L.  voted  to  cooperate 
with  Farmers*  National  Congreaa  in  protest- 
ing against  any  abridgment  of  the  press. 

Free  Speech  for  OirU.  Senrlee  Employes — 
(1911,  p.  808)  Indorsed  bills  restoring  to 
the  federal  civil  service  employes  their  in- 
herent rights  of  free  speech,  to  petition  Con- 
pess  for  a  rdress  of  grievances,  to  a  hear- 
ing before  x^moval  and  the  right  to  organ- 
ize. 


Freight  Eatea— (1907  p.  194)  Increase  of 
freight  rates  ordered  dv  certain  railroads 
declared  an  injury  to  all  workingmen,  and 
Executive  Council  was  requested  to  investi- 
gate. (1910,  p.  250)  Condemned  employes 
of  railroads  who  had  petitioned  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  raise  freight 
rates  for  corporations  whose  earnings  were 
enormous  "even  upon  a  capitalization  drip- 
ping with  water."  (1911,  p.  268)  Refused 
to  concur  in  resolution  favoring  increases  in 
freight  rstes  where  higher  wa^as  have  been 
given  employes. 

French  High  Oommisslcn  PlsMed — (1917, 
p.  375)  Telegram  was  read  from  Francois 
Monod.  chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  French  High 
Commission  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  said:  "We  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
have  been  enabled  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
the  members  of  the  convention.  I  may  truly 
say  thst  during  our  stsy  in  the  United 
States  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
to  us."  He  also  want  hearty  greetings  to 
the   British   and    Canadian    delegates. 
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Flick,    Donation   txom   Henry   O. — (1905. 

£p.  126-154)  Oharires  that  Henry  0.  Frick 
ad  donated  flOO  to  the  committee  on  en- 
tertainment of  the  delegates  declared  untme 
and  then  withdrawn. 

Friends  of  Labor,  Elect — (1914,  p.  494) 
We  nrge  upon  all  city  and  state  branches 
the  necessity  of  eheeting  their  friends  to 
city,  State  and  national  legislative  bodies, 
and  where  possible  electing  among  snch 
friends  men  who  carry  paid-up  union  cards. 
Also  to  compile  and  distribute  the  labor 
records  of  state  legislators  to  the  end  the 
workers  generally  may  learn  from  reliable 
and  authoritative  sources  who  are  the 
"friends"   of  Ubor. 

Gateway  Amendment,  Oonstitatlon — (1914, 
p.  494)  We  declare  for  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Gateway  Amendment  which 
will  provide  an  easier  method  of  changing 
the  Federal  Oonstitution  and  make  it  re- 
sponsive to  modem  conditions. 

*'Gompers  Desecrating  the  Flag" — (1912, 
p.  148)  The  story  originated  with  a  fake 
picture  published  by  Otis'  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  represented  Mr.  Gtompers 
stsnding  upon  a  table,  draned  in  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  trampling  and  soiling  our  national 
emblem.  The  anti-union  press  eagerly  cop- 
ied. Ttoa  cuts  were  embellished;  the  8tor>' 
did  not  lose  in  sensational  flavor  or  detail 
of  slander  as  it  traveled  from  city  to  city. 
Again  the  aim  was  "to  get"  Mr.  (Rompers, 
to  spread  broadcast  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  foreign  agitator  who  was  teaching 
anarchistic  doctrines  and  dishonor  for  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  citizenship.  By  persistent, 
concerted  press  action  tUs  slander  spread 
throughout  the  land.  The  victim  of  the 
campaign  was,  of  course,  unable  to  give  his 
refutation  of  the  charge  as  wide  and  as  em- 
phatic a  presentment.  Experts  pronounced 
the  pictux^  a  most  obvious  fake.  The  origi- 
nal picture,  to  which  was  added  that  of 
President  Gfompers,  wan  taken  of  the  Labor 
Day  celebration  at  Oakland,  Oalifomia,  in 
1911. 

Oompers*  60  Years'  Serrlc*— (1916,  p. 
348)  Action  of  convention:  Samuel  Qom- 
pers  had  served  the  labor  movement  his 
whole  life  with  the  best  that  was  in  him 
and  remains  today  just  as  determined  and 
sineare  to  secure  justice  and  right  for  labor; 
that  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  demonstrat- 
ing our  appreciation  we  unite  with  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  Central 
Federated  Trade  Union  of  Greater  New 
York  to  invite  all  national  and  international 
officers  to  meet  in  New  York  March  27. 
1917,  at  a  mass  demonstration  to  honor  him 
and  show  our  individual  devotion.  (1917, 
p.  186)  January  27,  1917,  marked  President 
Gompers'  fiftieth  year  of  service  in  the  la- 
bor movement,  fifty  vears  of  married  life 
and  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.  His  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  labor  movement  responded 
in  numbers  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention  to  make  January  27,  1917. 
an  epoch  in  his  life.  There  were  gathered 
in  New  York  City  on  that  date  1.100  of  his 
friends  and  fallow  workers  at  the  banquet 
which  was  given  in  his  honor.  Numbers  of 
letters,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  were  re- 
ceived from  frictnds  and  wi^ll-twishers  \n 
every  walk  of  life,  including  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  unable  to 
be  present.  All  of  these,  with  the  tran- 
script of  the  addresses  delivered   have  been 


handsomely   bound    and   presented   to   Presi- 
dent (Jompers. 

OoYemment  Employes,  Treatment  of— - 
(1895,  p.  88)  Executive  Council  instructed 
to  urge  laws  providing  that  government  em- 
ployes shall  work  under  as  good  conditions 
as  exist  in  private  workshops. 

OoTemment  Workers,  Oondlttons  for^- 
(1901,  pp.  28-186)  We  insist,  and  shall  in- 
sist, that  the  best  possible  conditions  shall 
obtain  for  the  workers  directly  employed 
by  the  (Government;  and  every  fair-minded 
man  appreciates  the  fact  that  without  the 
aid  of  our  general  movement  the  improved 
conditions  so  many  of  them  enjoy  womd  not 
have  been  secured  but  for  the  support  of 
the  organised  labor  movement  of  tne  coun- 
try. We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  in  aiding  our  fellow-workers  in 
the  (Government  employ,  we  have  no  right 
to  lose  sight  of,  or  hasard,  the  interests  of 
the  great  body  of  workers  employed  by  in- 
dividual companies  or  corporations. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspended — (1900,  pp. 
26-141)  We  condemn  the  usurpation  of 
power  in  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  where  the 
testimony  shows  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended, and  ask  our  fellow- workers  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  our  condition  is  to  be 
when  the  military  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
any  executive,  be  used  to  take  from  us  in- 
dividual rights  which  have  oeen  the  heri- 
tage of  the  Anglo-Saxon  since  the  granting 
of  the  Magna  Charta. 

Hat  Manufacturers  Arraigned — (1917,  p. 
462)  Executive  Council  vas  instructed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the 
action  of  the  hat  manufacturers  of  Dan- 
bury.  Conn.,  who  had  defied  the  attitude  of 
the  Pivsident  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
said:  "Manufacturers  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  to  lower  the  standard  of  employment." 

Hatters'  Oas»--(1908,  pp.  90-251)  Suit 
in  the  state  and  federal  courts  had  been 
started  in  Connecticut  against  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America,  and  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  had  been  included.  The  suit  was 
based  on  a  strike  for  a  union  shop  and 
brought  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  law,  which  provides:  "Any  per- 
son who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  any  other  person  or  combina 
tion  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tsined,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  o 
reasonable  attorney  fee."  DamagM  of 
$840,000  had  been  asked.  Proper  action 
had  been  taken  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  help  the  hatters.  Report 
was  made  that  an  attorney  had  issued  a  cir> 
cular  to  employers  urging  them  to  harass  the 
unions,  officers  and  members  by  bringing 
suits  for  damages,  alleging  any  conceivable 
cause  of  co.-nplaint,  with  the  avowed  pur 
pose  of  entangling  them  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  with  its  delays,  uncertainties  and 
expenses,  to  divert  their  attention  from 
their  work  and  missidn.  (p.  251)  We  warn 
unions  of  the  danger  in  becoming  involved 
in  litigation  should  they  adopt  the  plan  of 
incorporation  recently  proposed  by  man; 
persons   and   newspapers,    and   we   repudiate 
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the  eharges,  implied  or  poeitiTe  made 
acainst  the  law-abiding  eharaeter  and  meth- 
ods of  the  labor  moTement  and  the  membera 
theroof* 

(1008,  pp.  18-218)  U.  S.  Snpxvme  Ooorf 
decided  hattera'  case  came  under  the  Sher 
man  Antitrost  Law  and  held  them  liable  fox 
threefold  damages.  The  court  assumed  thif 
position:  **The  A.  F.  of  L.,  its  affiliated  or 
fanisations,  internationals,  locals  of  inter 
nationals,  state  federations,  city  centrals, 
locals  affiliated  to  them,  or  local  branches 
directly  or  indirectly  affiliated  by  charter. 
arc  engaged  in  one  common  purpom;  thai 
because  they  regard  it  as  inexpedient  to 
become  incorporated,  they  are  therefor* 
bound  by  all  the  responsibilities  api/ertain- 
ing  to  partners  and  partnership;  that  undet 
this  supposed  partnershin,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  legally  resonsiblv 
for  the  acts  of  any  of  these  bodies,  located 
at  any  distance,  and  even  tUongb  the  offi 
eers  of  our  Federation  may  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  doings  of  the  distant  "part- 
ners'*; that  this  partnership  liability  ex 
tends  not  only  to  contract  relations,  but  to 
any  tortious  or  wrongful  act  of  the  indi 
▼idual  members  of  any  of  the  organizationf 
or  branches  enumerated. 

The  A.  F.  of  L..  its  executive  officers,  itt 
affiliated  unions  and  their  members,  officially, 
collectively  and  individually  are  held  legall> 
x^asponsible  bv  the  court  for  any  action  taken 
by  any  local  union,  even  though  remotely 
related  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  these  penal 
ties  are  triple  damages,  flnes  of  $5,000  and 
one  year's  imprisoment.  This  decision  was 
followed  by  the  indictment  (p.  20)  of  75 
workmen  in  New  Orleans  engaged  in  a  sym- 
pathetic strike.  The  attitude  and  the  fan 
guage  of  the  court  in  the  hatters'  case 
make  it  cKaar  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
informed  on  modern  economics.  No  one  die 
putes  the  real  rights  of  property,  but  surelj 
the  rights  of  property  are  not  greater  thav 
the  rights  of  man.  No  more  sweeping,  far 
reaching,  important,  and  unjust  decision 
has  ever  been  issued  by  a  court.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  did  not  approach  it  in  scope, 
for  that  decision  only  decreed  that  any  run- 
away slave  could  be  pursued  if  he  made  his 
escape  into  a  free  state,  and  his  return  to 
his  owner  in  a  slave  state  be  enforced  by 
all  the  powers  of  government.  Any  person 
who  assisted  in  the  escape  of  a  slave,  or 
who  barboied  him,  could  be  prosecuted  be 
fore  the  courts  for  a  criminal  offense.  That 
decision  involved  comparatively  few,  those 
slaves  who  could  make  good  their  escape 
from  a  slave  holding  state.  The  Civil  War 
annulled  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  freed  the  black  slaves.  It  cost  the  livei 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  men  on 
both  aides.  It  emancipated  from  chatte? 
slavery  four  millions  of  black  slaves.  No 
man  now  proudly  points  to  that  infamous 
Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court  decision.  Th« 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  hat- 
ters' case  involves  every  wage- worker  of  out 
country,  men  and  women,  white  or  black. 
who  associate  themselves  permanently  or 
temporarily  to  protect  or  advance  their  hu 
man  rights.  (p.  259)  The  savings  and 
homes  of  250  hatters  in  Danbury  were  at- 
tached by  D.  E.  Loewe  ft  Co.,  the  complain- 
ant, and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  voted  moral  and 
financial  support. 

(1910,    pp.    117-314)    February    4.    1910 
trial    ended    by    judge    instructing    jury    to 
flad  for  complainant  in  the  sum  of  $74,000. 


which,   tripled,    amounted  to  $222,000;    alas 
costs  and  counsel  fee  for  complainant. 

(1911.  pp.  87-278)  April  10,  1911,  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
New  York  and  New  England  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  trial  court  and  remanded 
the  case  for  retrial  on  the  ground  the  jury 
should  have  decided  whether  damages  at  all 
should  be  awarded  as  well  as  the  amount. 

(1912,  pp.  182-276-349-352)  Retrial  be- 
gan August  20,  1912,  and  October  11  th« 
jurv  returned  a  verdict  for  $80,000,  which, 
trebled,  made  $240,000:   also  costs. 

(1913,  pp.  75-300)  A  petition  for  a  writ 
of  error  was  allowed  January  18,    1918. 

(1914,  pp.  91-365)  December  13,  1918. 
the  n.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  made  this  decision:  "When  this 
cause  came  on  for  the  second  trial  all  ot 
the  fundamental  questions  of  law  had  beoB 
disposed  of.  That  the  antitrust  act  is  ap 
plicable  to  such  combinations  as  are  alleged 
in  the  complaint  is  no  longer  debatable. 
It  makes  no  distinction  between  classes,  em 
ployers  and  employes,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, rich  and^oor,  are  alike  included  in 
its  terms.  The  Supreme  Court  particularly 
points  out  that  although  OongrMs  was  fre 
quently  importuned  to  exempt  farmers'  or* 
ganisations  and  labor  unions  from  its  pro- 
visions, these  efforts  all  failed  and  the  act 
still  remains,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  trial,  unmarred  by  amendment,  in 
the  language  originallv  adopted.  In  short, 
the  court  held  that  if  the  plaintiffs  proved 
the  conspiracy  or  combination  as  alleged  in 
the  complaint,  they  were  within  the  antitrust 
act,  ana  entitled  to  damages  sustained  bj 
them.  The  plaintiffs  proved,  either  without 
contradiction  or  by  testimony  which  the  jury 
was  justified  in  accepting  as  true,  the  fof* 
lowing  propositions :  That  they  were  engaged 
in  making  hats  at  Danbury,  Cfonnecticut,  and' 
had  a  large  interstate  businees,  employing 
union  and  non-union  labor.  That  the  indi- 
vidual defendants  are  members  of  a  trade 
union  known  as  the  United  Hatters  of  Nortl^ 
America,  which  was  organised  in  1896,  and^ 
with  a  few  exceptions  unnecessary  to  coiv 
sider,  paia  dues  to  the  local  unions  at  Dai»- 
bury,  Bethel,  or  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
These  dues,  after  deducting  a  certain  per* 
centage  for  the  expenses  of  the  local  unions, 
were  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
Hatters.  The  United  Hatters  were  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  latter  organizatioa 
being  to  assist  its  members  in  any  'justi- 
fiable boycott.'  and  with  financial  help  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  or  lockout.  That  the 
United  Hatters,  through  their  connection 
with  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  affiliated 
associations,  exercised  a  vast  influence 
throughout  the  country  and  by  the  use  of 
the  boycott  and  secondary  boycott  had  it  in 
their  power  to  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  any 
manufacturer  who  refused  to  discharge  a 
competent  servant  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  union.  That  in  March.  1901. 
the  United  Hatters  had  resolved  to  unionise 
the'  plaintiff's  factory  and  informed  Mr. 
Loewe  to  that  efl^ect,  their  president  stating 
that  they  hoped  to  accomplish  this  in  a 
peaceful  manner,  but  if  not  they  would  re- 
sort to  their  'usual  methods.'  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  25.  1902,  the  plaintiff's  employes 
were  directed  to  strike  and  the  union  men 
left  the  factory  on  that  day,  the  non-union 
men  the  day  after.  That  this  strike  tempo- 
rarily paralyzed  the  plaintiff's  business,  and 
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they  were  not  able  to  i^aorganize  until  Janu- 
arj,  1908,  and  then  with  a  force  many  of 
whom  were  unskilled.  That  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  strike  a  boycott  was  estab- 
lished and  agents  of  the  hatters  were  sent 
out  to  induce  the  plaintiffs'  customers  not 
to  buy  any  mox^s  hats  of  them.  This  boy- 
cott was  successful,  and  conyerted  a  profit 
of  $27,000  made  in  1901  into  losses  ranging 
from  $17,000  in  1902  to  $8,000  in  1904,  de- 
stroying or  curtailine  a  large  part  of  their 
business  carried  on  between  Danbury,  Oon- 
necticut,  and  NTeral  other  states.'*  The 
Oircuit  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  the 
combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  was  entered  into  as  al- 
leged in  the  complaint,  andTwas  proven  by 
competent  evidence,  upon  trial,  and  there- 
after affirmed  the  findings  of  the  trial  court. 
From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(1915.  pp.  78-829)  January  6,  1915,  the 
U.  S.  Supieme  Court  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  all  its  rulings  on  the 
hatters'    case,   that  the  labor  power  of  em- 

Sloyes  is  a  commodity  in  which  emloyers 
are  a  property  right.  It  again  emphasisee 
the  principle  u^iderlying  this  case  that  the 
labor  power  of  a  human  being  is  identical 
with  the  thing  that  he  produces,  that  it  is  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
prineiple  that  is  rcTolting  to  and  totally  at 
variance  with  humanitarian  ideals.  However 
miserable  or  inefficient  a  worker  may  be. 
yet  the  creative  force  of  his  brain,  muscles 
and  nerves  is  something  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  wood  and  coal  and 
stone  upon  which  he  works.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  inanimate  thing,  the  dead 
thing,  and  the  living  human  personality. 
However  lowly,  there  is  sometlung  sacred 
and  infinitely  wonderful  about  human  life. 
The  Supxeme  Court  cites  as  further  evidence 
of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Hatters  certain  purposes  avowed  in  their 
constitution,  namely,  "the  directors  are  to 
use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  bring 
shops  not  under  our  jurisdiction  into  the 
trade.  The  by-laws  provide  separate  funds 
to  be  kept  for  strikes,  lockouts  and  agitation 
for  the  union  label.  Members  are  forbidden 
to  sell  non-union  hats."  Here,  again,  as 
in  the  ruling  of  1908,  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  effectiveness  of  trade  unions 
in  establishing  union  standards  and  union 
conditions  constitutes  proof  of  a  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.  In  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  effective  strong 
associations  of  workers  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  their  purposes,  constitute  in  them- 
selves an  illegal  conspiracy  and  could  be 
proceeded  against  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law.  After  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  D.  E.  Loewe  and  Companv  in- 
stituted proceedintrs  to  take  over  the  bank 
deposits  and  the  little  homes  of  the  Danbury 
Hatters.  Some  of  these  men  were  too  old 
to  work.  Several  had  died  during  the  course 
of  the  trial;  others  had  suffered  loss  and 
hardships  because  their  property  was  tied 
up  penaing  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case.  The  attorneys  for  D.  E.  Loewe  and 
Company  at  once  took  steps  to  press  pay- 
ment of  award,  (p.  380)  Executive  Council 
instructed  to  send  out  circulars  urging  each 
member  of  organized  labor  who  is  employed 
on  a  day  to  be  named  in  January,  1916. 
donate  one  hour's  pay  for  the  relief  of  the 
hatters. 

(1916,  pp.  77-293)  When  the  Suprem*^ 
Court    of    the    United    States    handed    down 


its  final  decision  in  1914,  it  was  definitely 
decided  that  the  little  homes  and  savings 
of  the  Danbnrv  Hatten,  the  results  of  their 
toil  and  frugality,  must  be  handed  over  t« 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Anti-Boycott  As- 
sociation. Many  of  the  186  Danbury  Hat* 
ters  were  old  and  gray  headed,  unable  to 
work  longer  and  were  dependent  upon  what 
they  had  laid  aside  in  former  years.  A  cir- 
cular was  issued  to  all  unions  aaking  their 
members  to  give  one  hour'i  pay.  This 
action  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  work 
ers  that  the  cause  of  the  Danbury  Hatters 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  organised  labor; 
the  fight  which  the  Danbury  Hatters  made 
in  the  courts  was  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  themselves  but  for  all.  As  a  result  of 
that  fight  in  the  courts  a  definite  campaign 
was  undertaken  which  enabled  the  organ- 
ised labor  movement  to  demand  legislation 
protecting  all  of  the  worken  and  assuring 
them  their  rights.  By  the  legislation  se- 
cured, known  as  the  labor  leetions  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  they  have  been  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  enemies  of  the  labor 
movement  to  make  impossible  in  the  federal 
courts  action  similar  to  that  against  the 
Danbury  Hatters,  and  to  secure  regulation 
and  limitation  of  the  use  of  the  writ  of 
injunction  and  provision  for  Jury  trial  in 
contempt  cases. 

(1917,  p.  108)  The  hatters'  case  has  Qome 
to  a  close.  On  July  9  a  certified  check  for 
$214,688.95  and  on  August  28  a  certified 
check  for  $222.25  was  sent  to  the  Secretary- 
Treaaurer  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  together  with  the  records  in  the 
case.  A  report  was  printed  of  all  moneyb 
xeceived  from  appeals  issued  aaking  for  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  the  Danbury 
Hatters  and  also  a  statement  showing  to 
whom  the  money  was  paid.  This  was  sent 
to  all  contributors  and  labor  organizations 
affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  And  thus  is 
closed  one  of  the  most  epochal  contests  in 
the  history  of  Labor's  struggle  for  justice. 
It  is  quite  true  that  by  reason  of  the  strained 
construction  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
Labor  lost  the  case  before  the  courts,  but 
we  won  in  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
principle  in  our  country,  "that  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce." 


Hawaiian  Islandi^  Slayery  in — (1899,  p. 
85)  Protested  against  system  of  contract 
in  Hawaiian  Islands  which  binds  labor  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  as  they  are  compelled  to 
work  against  thcdr  will  and  often  under 
conditions  of  extreme  cruelty.  Urged  aboli- 
tion of  the  contract  system,  the  cessation 
of  all  immigration  under  contract!  and  the 
extension  of  personal  liberty  to  persons  now 
or  hexeafter  employed*. 

(1900,  p.  25)  Congress,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  abolished  involun- 
tary servitude  in  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  to  bills  that 
originally  provided  for  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery:  "That  no  suit  or  proceeding  shall 
be  maintained  for  the  specific  performance 
of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hexeafter  en- 
tered into,  for  personal  labor  or  service; 
nor  shall  any  remedy  exist  or  be  enforced 
for  breach  of  any  such .  contract,  except  in 
a  civil  suit  or  proceeding  instituted  solely 
to  recover  damages  for  such  breach.  That 
all  contracts  made  since  August  12,  1898, 
by  which  persons  so  held  for  service  for  a 
definite  term,  are  hereby  declared  null  and 
void,  and  terminated:  and  no  law  ihall  be 
passed  to  enforce  such  contract  in  any  way; 
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and  U  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  United  States 
tyaraii^  to  at  once  notify  such  persons  so 
held,  of  the  termination  of  their  contract.'* 
(1911,  p.  106)  Oomplaint  waa  made  that 
only  a  small  nnmber  of  longshoremen  in 
HawaU  were  organirod.  ^(1?12.  P-  264) 
Oondemned  employment  of  alien  labor  in 
HawaiL 

HMlth.  Oonservalion  of  Pnblio — (1909. 
pp.  105^77)  Indorsed  report  of  EzecntiTe 
Ooimeil  of  program  adopted  by  eonvaryation 
eommisstoas  of  thirty- two  states  and  A.  F. 
of  L.  committee  on  (^onserration  of  Pnblic 
Health.  The  plan  provides:  Facilities  for 
protecUng  indmdnal  and  family  health; 
prerailmg  knowledge  of  hygi»ne  and  sani- 
tation; means  of  maintaining  health;  offices. 
boards  and  commissions,  and  ed^cationisl 
instrumentalities,  laws  and  regalations  gov- 
erning hours  and  conditions  of  labor;  the 
whole  morale  of  the  nation  in  its  relation 
to  the  states,  of  immigration,  imported  dis- 
ease and  vice.  Effect  of  immigration  on 
labor  and  production,  influence  of  immigra- 
tion on  customs  ana  institutions;  relation 
between  public  health  and  current  indus- 
tries, of  mine  and  factory  inspection,  fires, 
floods,  storms,  accidents  connected  with  rail- 
ways, vessels,  effects  of  noxious  fumes,  dust, 
«tc. ;  effects  of  confinement  and  excessive 
honrs  of  labor,  means  of  reducing  acciden- 
tal and  other  losses  and  risks;  benefits  of 
desirable  and  necessary  improvements  in 
length  of  liAa,  accelerated  growth  in  popula- 
tion, Increased  comfort  and  eaminir  capac- 
ity, augmented  efSciency  and  intensified  hu- 
manity and  patriotism. 

Health,  Faderal  Bureau  of — (1912,  p. 
187)  Executive  Oouncil  reported  it  had  rec- 
ommended an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Health  bill  providing  for  a  spe- 
cial bureau  of  plumbing  and  sanitation. 
This  order  had  been  issued  by  the  surgeon 
ceneral:  "Hereafter  all  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  public  health  service  wban  trav- 
eling under  official  orders  on  trains  and 
vessels  engaeed  in  interstate  traffic,  will 
make  such  observations  as  may  be  practi- 
eable  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  trains 
and  veasels  on  which  they  travel  and  the 
stations  and  wharves  at  which  they  stop. 
The  result  of  these  obwBrvations  will  be 
noted  in  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
bureau  upon  completion  of  the  travel  au- 
thorised. These  observations  are  desired 
for  the  information  of  the  bureau  and  for 
the  compilation  of  facts  relative  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  prevailing  in  interstate  traf- 
fic/' (p.  264)  Indorsed  bill  creating  Na- 
tional Department  of  Health.  (1918,  p.  55) 
Executive  Council  reported  diligent  efforts 
had  been  made  without  success  to  have  the 
law  enacted. 

Health  Insurance — (1918.  pp.  94-282) 
The  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  by  a  number  of  state  legislatures  in 
now  being  followed  by  the  development  of 
a  favorable  sentiment  for  the  enactment  of 
health  insurance  laws.  Already  letnslation 
of  this  kind  has  been  considered  hy  a  nnm- 
ber of  state  legislatures  and  in  addition, 
commissions  have  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  thr> 
subject  and  a  report  to  their  respective  lee- 
islative  branches  thereon.  Central  bodien 
and  state  federations  of  labor  in  several 
places  have  been  studying  the  question. 
Some  of  them  have  approved  the  principle. 
while  others  are  supporting  laws  providing 
for  uniyersal   health  insurance.     The  organ- 


ised labor  movement  approved  the  enact- 
ment of  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 
Their  approval  of  that  legislation  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that  when  the  earning 
power  of  a  worker  was  impaired  by  reason 
of  an  industrial  accident,  that  he  or  his  do- 
pendents  should  be  compensated  during  the 
time  he  was  suffering  from  said  injury.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  when  the  worv^  be- 
comes incapacitated  through  illness — par- 
ticularly illness  due  to  trade  or  occupation. 
He  and  his  family  suffer  through  the  im- 
pairment of  his  earning  power  just  the  same 
when  he  is  ill  as  when  he  sustains  an  injury. 
The  organized  labor  movement  of  America 
ought  to  formulate  a  program  upon  this 
subject.  Executive  Oouncil  was  instructed  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation. The  convention  declared:  "We 
believe  that  trade  and  occupational  diseases 
should  be  considered  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact  an  obligation  on  industry  and  that  those 
who  contract  for  the  employment  of  the 
workers  should  be  rfquiied  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  those  suffering  by  health  im- 
pairment due  to  their  employment."  The 
special  committee  was  instructed  also  to 
investigate  the  persons  and  organizations 
that  have  tried  for  several  years  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  labor  organistions  to  a 
scheme  of  social  health  insurance,  as  suspi- 
cion has  been  aroused  that  it  is  supported 
by  those  who  for  years  have  sought  to  retard 
the  cause  of  the  workers. 

Hetch-Ketchy — (1918.  p.  889)  Indorsed 
bill  giving  right  to  inhabitants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  surrounding  communities  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  tbA  waters  of  the  Hotch- 
Ketchy  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. (1914,  pp.  87-364)  Bill  became  a 
law  through  assistance  of  A.  F.  of  L. 

High  Cost  of  Living — (1916,  p.  265) 
Prices  of  all  necessaries  are  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  wage 
earner.  We  demand  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
eral commission  which  shall  investigate  all 
phases  of  this  subject  and  recommend  to 
Congress  measures  designed  to  remedy  the 
evil  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  Executive 
Council  instructed  to  carry  out  the  action. 

(1917,  pp.  90-282)  Efforts  were  success- 
ful in  passing  the  food  survey  bill  and  the 
food  administrator  appeared  before  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  affiliated  labor  organisa- 
tions then  in  Washington,  including  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  members  of  the  labor 
group  in  Congress  and  sympathetic  members 
of  the  body,  and  outlinea  his  plans  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  Federation  gave  its  full 
support  to  the  principles  involved  in  this 
legislation,  but  suggested  that  the  provision 
which  said:  "That  any  person  who  con- 
spires, combines,  agrees,  or  arranges  with 
any  other  person  to  limit  the  facilities  for 
transporting,  producing,  manufacturing,  sup- 
plying, storing,  or  dealing  in  any  neces- 
saries; to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  neces- 
saries; to  restrict  the  distribution  of  any 
necessaries;  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessar- 
ies in  order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both,"  be  added  to 
by  the  incorporation  of  an  amendment  de- 
claring that  the  intent  of  this  section  was 
not  to  repeal  any  of  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  Clayton  Law.  It  was  feared  that  the 
language  in  this  section  might  be  construed 
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to  make  it  unlawful  for  workmen  engaged 
in  food  transportation  and  production  to 
atrike.  An  amendment  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  safognarding  Labor's  inter- 
ests in  accordance  with  the  above  sugges- 
tion, and,  while  the  food  administrator 
stated  that  the  section  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  workmen  from  erasing  work,  yet 
acquiesced  in  the  amendment  proposed  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  an  effort  to 
secure  its  adoption.  Upon  our  failure  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  through  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De 
fense.  The  Attorney- General  concurred  in 
the  view  that  the  section  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  right  of  workmen  to  strike. 
As  a  further  precaution,  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereoy  the  Attorney- General  was 
to  communicate  with  all  of  the  attorneys 
Tepresenting  the  government,  informing  them 
of  his  opinion  and  directing  that  no  action 
be  instituted  against  workmen  engaged  in 
the  industries  referred  to  for  ceasing  to 
perform  labor.  In  connection  with  this  gen- 
eral subject,  it  is  exceedingly  impoi^ant 
that  the  matter  of  cooperation  among  trade 
unionists  should  be  developed  to  the  end 
of  supplementing  or  anticipating  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  still  further  reducing  the 
cost  of  staple  products.  Under  the  stress 
of  war  conditions,  an  added  stimulus  is 
[given  this  important  question,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  trade  union  groups  give  con- 
sideration to  the  purchasing  of  supplies  ^  in 
?iuantity  to  meet  their  needs  and  arranging 
or  their  distribution  among  the  members 
of  a  group  or  district.  At  a  time  wban  the 
cost  of  living  is  such  a  serious  problem,  it 
is  timely  and  opportune  for  trade  unionists 
to  give  a  careful  study  to  this  question,  (p. 
119)  Bill  to  make  a  survey  of  the  food 
vituation  became  a  law  August  10,  1917. 

Hobo  Oath— (1917,  p.  270)    "I, 

«olemnlv  swear  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
aid  and  assist  all  those  willing  to  aid  and 
assist  themselves.  I  pledge  myself  to  assist 
all  runaway  boys  and  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  parents.  I  solemnly 
swear  never  to  serve  as  a  scab  or  strike- 
breaker against  organised  labor,  and  to  do 
all  in  my  power  for  the  betterment  of  my- 
self, my  organisation  and  organised  labor. 
So  help  me  Gk>d." 

Homestead — (1892,  p.  11)  At  Homestead 
where  the  iron  and  steel  workers  were  of- 
fered a  wholesale  reduction  in  their  wages, 
an  armed  band  of  marauders,  sailing  under 
no  flag,  owing  allegiance  to  no  state  or  coun- 
try (and  consequently  by  the  laws  of  all 
nations  considered  pirates),  was  brought  by 
the  corporations  to  invade  that  peaceful 
town,  to  overawe  and  intimidate  its  citixens 
and  workers,  to  aid  in  the  efFort  to  sup- 
plant their  labor  by  a  poojer  and  demoral- 
ized set  of  human  beings.  The  men  of 
Homestead,  seeing  their  liberties  endangered 
their  lives,  their  homes  and  families,  men- 
aced, took  up  arms  against  the  invaders 
and  repelled  them.  There  are  nearly  200 
men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  strike 
at  Homestead  who  are  either  in  prison  or 
out  on  bail  charged  with  every  conceivable 
offense  and  crime  from  conspira6y  and  riot 
to  murder  and  treason.  The  company  offi- 
cials were  indicted  but  they  ara  enjoyine 
their  liberties  and  the  luxury  wealth  irivps 
while  the  workmen   are  incarcerated  in  jail. 

Home  Work — (1909,  p.  276)  Wherever 
bonye  work  prevails  conditions  are  insanitary 


and  injurious.  It  permits  long  hours  in  the 
work  season,  non-union  and  child  labor, 
night  work,  possibility  of  bribery  to  secure 
advantages  over  honest  wor^ccrs,  dsngei  of 
spreading  contagious  diseases  and  middle- 
men to  exploit  the  workers.  Its  practice  is 
condemned,  and  the  Executive  Council  in- 
structed to  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure  its 
abolishment  by  legislation.  (1912,  p.  189) 
Endorsed  plan  for  an  international  home 
work  congress  and  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Executive  Council  to  the  Ii^tcrna 
tional  Secretariat,  which  are:  Home  work 
is  uneconomic,  demoralising  to  the  m:n, 
women  and  children  engaged  in  it,  makes 
impossible  a  reasonable  regulation  of  hours 
and  fruatrates  the  humanitarian  work  cf 
th«>  labor  movement. 

Hours  of  Labor  InTSStlffattons — (1907,  p. 
89)  Called  on  state  legtslatures  to  enact 
laws  requiring  manufacturers  to  give  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  data 
pertaining  to  the  hours,  wagi^s  and  other 
conditions  of  labor  in  thair  resis^etive  plants. 

Houseboats — (1914,  p.  848)  Condemned 
boat  owners  in  port  of  New  York  who  will 
not  employ  captains  unless  their  wives  and 
children  live  on  the  vesseL  Conditions  sur- 
rounding boat  life  are  insanitary  and  dan- 
gerous and  the  Executive  Council  was  in- 
structed to  urge  a  law  for  its  prohibition. 
(1915,  p.  110)  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
ordered  investigation  and  efforts  made  for 
enactment  of  law  by  New  York  legislature. 

House,  Hew  Rule — (1910.  pp.  25-311) 
That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
made  the  people's  fight  its  fight  was  dem- 
onstrated when  June  17  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  this  rule:  "Any  mem 
ber  may  present  a  motion  in  writing  to  dis- 
ohar^d  a  committee  f^m  further  considera- 
tion of  any  public  bill  or  joint  resolution 
referred  to  such  committee'*  and  "Recog- 
nition for  such  motions  shall  be  in  order  in 
^hich  they  have  been  entered  *  *  * 
and  shall  have  precedence  over  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  shall  require  for 
adoption  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  House."  Special 
attention  is  invited  to  these  matters;  first, 
because  it  indicates  progress,  and  second, 
because  it  justifies  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  its  in- 
cessant struggle  to  regain  And  re-establish 
a  fundamental  principle  in  representative 
government  which  has  so  long  been  denied 
the  people  by  the  speaker  and  his  cohorts. 

Housing — In  Peacetime— -(1914,  p.  855) 
As  the  health  of  the  whole  people  is  con- 
served through  proper  sanitary  living  of  its 
people  we  record  ourselves  as  favoring  the 
passage  of  laws  providing  for  a  system  of 
government  loans  for  municipal  and  private 
sanitary    houses. 

(1915,  p.  112)  Bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, but  being  a  new  subject  no  definite 
progress  could  be  reported.  It  will  require 
considerable  discussion  and  agitation  before 
legislators  in  Congress,  state  assemblies  or 
municipal  councils  will  pay  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  reform  to  solve  the  evils 
which  everybody  recognises  but  few  under- 
take to  remedy.  (p.  467)  Before  Con- 
gress will  become  convinced  the  people  de- 
sire such  legislation  it  must  be  brought  be- 
fore that  body  in  tangible  form  as  coming 
direct  from  the  people,  and  state  ana 
municipal  enactments  seem  to  be  the  most 
feasible  method  of  getting  the  subject 
started. 
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(1916,  p.  272)  Ezuctttive  Council  in- 
■tructed  to  favorablj  consider  these  plans 
for  housing  of  working  people:  Federal  and 
•tate  government  should  formulate  construc- 
tive methods  to  encouraga  improved  hous- 
ing. Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
taxation  in  order  that  land  shall  be  forced 
into  use  and  the  burden  of  taxation  be  re- 
move from,  home  owners:  municipalities 
should  be  relieved  from  all  state  restric- 
tions that  now  prevent  them  undertaking 
adequate  housing  plans  and  engaging  in 
other  necessary  enterprises,      (p.  812)    Oon- 

G>eas  and  state  legislatures  urged  to  enact 
ws  providing  for  erection  of  buildings  in 
which  the  unemployed  may  find  lodgings 
during  the  winter  months  and  nourishing 
mwals  when  employed. 

Housiiig— In  Wartima — (1917,  p.  81) 
Another  big  problem  upon  which  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense has  been  helpful  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem z^asulting  from  congestion  in  centers 
where  war  production  is  being  carried  ou 
and  where  the  number  of  workers  that  have 
been  gathered  together  far  exceed  the  pro- 
visions for  housing  them.  The  Sub-(>om- 
mittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor investigated  the  situation  existing  in 
many  localities.  As  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  data  secured  it  was  shown 
that  in  places  where  work  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  was  being  carried  on, 
there  was  already  ina^tequate  housing  and 
such  conditions  that  the  necessarv  number 
of  workers  eould  not  be  secured  because 
they  could  not  And  lodging.  This  situation 
was  reported  to  the  Advirsory  (Commission 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  -  It 
was  agreed  by  these  two  bodies  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  upon  which  Labor  was 
representPdd. 

(1918,  pp.  70-280)  It  became  apparent  that 
neither  ships  nor  supplies  for  our  boys  in 
Eiu'ope  could  be  adequatelv  forthcoming 
without  shelter  for  tfa»  workers  and  that 
there  must  be  government  financial  aid  in 
many  instances  as  local  capital  had  practi- 
cally been  exhausted  in  providing  operating 
expenses  where  enormous  contracts  had  been 
placed  by  the  government. 

Much  has  been  said  about  slackers  among 
the  workers  but  very  little  about  the  expo- 
suxv  of  those  workers  during  rigorous 
weather  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
continuous  labor.  Little  has  been  said  about 
the  long  trips  with  inadequate  transporta- 
tion, to  and  from  the  workplaces.  The  rev- 
elations of  conditions  through  tlve  committee 
OB  Labor  ultimately  developed  legislation 
under  which  the  Shipping  Bpard  was  author- 
ised to  use  $50,000,000  of  its  appropria- 
tions for  housing  its  employes,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
$60,000,000;  $10,000,000  for  housing  gov- 
ernment emloyes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  $50,000,000  for  housing  munition 
workers.  In  each  instance  the  plans  out- 
lined by  the  C!ommittee  on  Labor  vmre  in- 
corporated in  the  legislation.  (p.  229) 
Convention  protested  against  *  policy  at 
Sqantum  plant  to  discourage  sufficient  hous- 
ing facilities  and  further  condemn*dd  the 
building  of  unfit  temporary  bongos,  bar- 
racks or  dormitories  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
(p.  280)  Endorsed  step«  taken  to  provide 
adeouate  housing  conditions  for  shipyard 
employes  and  urged  attention  be  given  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  housing  law  so 
the  benefits  provided   for  shall   be   fnlly   se- 


cured. Similsr  action  was  taken  ou  the 
housing  of  war  workers,  (p.  278)  Execu- 
tive Council  instructed  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  paint  and  mnke  sanitary  all  can- 
tonments for  the  protection  and  hjealth  of 
the  soldiers.  Insisted  that  the  established 
rate  of  wagas  be  paid  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration; that  contracts  should  not  be 
awarded  to  firms  whose  policies  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  pledges  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Immlgnttioii — (1909,    p.    84)     Conference 
held    to    consider    legislation    for    steamboat 
inspection    service,    work    of    the    immigra- 
tion division  of  information,  problem  of  tho 
unemployed,     misleading    information    tend'* 
ing  to   encourage   immigration   and  how   the 
Nobel   Peace  Prise  could   be  made   most   ef- 
fective.    (1891,  pp.  15-50)   The  immigration 
question    had   become   serious    and   the   con- 
vention instructed  the  Executive  Council  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure  legis- 
lation   "restricting   artificial,   stimulated  Im- 
migration   and    for   the    absolute   prohibition 
of  the  landing  of  all  contract  and   assisted 
immigration   whether   (rom   Europe,    Asia   or 
the    Canadian    provinces     to     the     end    *'the 
level    of   our   civilisation    shall    not    be   low- 
ered."     It    declaied:      Resolved,    "That   we 
protest   this   attempt   to   shut  out   from   our 
shores  the  poo^  of  other  races   and  nation- 
alities  is   caused   by   the   laws   of   necessity 
and  self-protection  consequent  upon  our  ex- 
isting industrial  system,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves    and     the     American     Federation     of 
Labor  to  renewed   efForis  toward  the   aboli- 
tion of  the  wage  competitive  system  through 
the  historical   and  scientific  methods  of  the 
trades  unions,  and  to  so  spread  the  redeem- 
ing gospel  of  short  hours  and  higher  wages 
that    all    lands    shall    bloom    in    beauty    and 
plenty  and  all  humanity  be  equal  partakers 
of  the  commonwealth.*'      Also:      "The  time 
was  when  the  American  people  could  declare 
the    United    States    should    oe    a    haven    for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  invite  all 
who   desired  to   seek   a  new   home   to   come 
to  our  shores.     At  that  time  the  industries 
of  our  country  were  entirely  in  their  infancy, 
our    lands   wexe   undeveloped,    our   resources 
greater    than    we    ever    knew.      The    people 
who  came  did  so  of  their  own  volition,  they 
cast  their  fortunes  with  those  already  here, 
harmonised  and  blended  with  them.     Today, 
however,   there   is   not   an  industry  which  is 
not    overcrowded    with    working   people    who 
vainly    plead    for    an    opportunity    to    work. 
This    is    not   only   confined   to   the   factoHes. 
workshops,^ mills,     mines     and     stores;    the 
same   complaint   can   be    heard    arising   from 
the  farm  lands,  and  all  join  in  one  mighty 
cry    that    relief    must    come.      On    the    other 
hand    we    see    artificial    famines    in    some   of 
the  older  countries  caused  by  the  vast  hold- 
ings of  the  titled  wealthy  class.    While  the 
masses  starve  the  t3nrannical  and  effete  mon- 
archs    bolster    up    their   miserable    dynasties 
by   forcing  immigration,   whilst  their  willing 
tools    furnish    the    means    to    aid    them    out 
of    their  respective   countries;    and    as    they 
cannot   go   to    many   other   countries    in    Eu- 
rope,   and   owing     to    the     laxity     of   public 
spirit  and  a  recognition  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten    us,     they     are     literally    'dumped' 
upon  our  shores.     There  are  societies  formed 
for    that    purpose     which     forward     at    least 
10.000   immigrants   a   month,   and   again  the 
ship   companies  by  the  wiles   known   to  the 
cunning  speculator  improperly  stimulate  un- 
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necessaxT  and  unhealthy  immigration.  We 
yiew  the  immigration  problem  not  from  tba 
mere  selfish  standpoint  of  our  protection,  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  not  only  tends  to 
destroy  the  independence,  progress  and  ad- 
vancment  of  our  people,  but  also  is  an  ef- 
ficient means  by  which  the  effete  institu- 
tions of  some  of  the  European  countries  are 
perpetuated  and  thus  economical,  political 
and   social   reforms   i>ostponed   or   avoided." 

(1892,  pp.  14-80)  "There  can  b«  no  ques- 
tion but  unrestricted  immigration  is  work- 
ing a  great  injury  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  Organisations  supposed  to  be  ben- 
eficial and  charitable  in  their  nature  and 
supposed  philanthropists  simply  gather 
hordes  of  people,  pack  them  in  vessels 
worse  than  cattle,  with  no  room  or  ventila- 
tion, where  even  the  decencies  of  life  ,  can 
not  be  observed,  and  in  that  frightful  con- 
dition thrust  them  upon  our  shores."  (1894, 
{>.  12)  Oongress  should  be  informed  of  the 
arge  transient  provincial  immigration  en- 
tering the  U.  8.  and  its  effects  on  American 
labor  should  be  investigated,  (p.  47)  Fur- 
ther restriction  of  immigration  is  unneces- 
sary except  in  keeping  out  contract  laboxers, 
criminals  other  than  political  and  those  apt 
to  become  public  charp^es. 

(1895,  p.  68)  Believed  apathy  of  labor 
officials  was  caused  by  inability  to  securs 
convictions  under  existing  laws  covering 
immigration.     Law  should  be  amended. 

(1896,  p.  81;  1897,  pp.  28-88)  Conven- 
tions declared  in  favor  of  a  "reasonable 
measure  of  restriction  on  the  lines  of  the 
educational  test  contained  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  last  Oongress  but  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

(1902,  pp.  21-144;  1908,  pp.  25-174-259) 
Re-endorsed  educational  test.  (p.  160)  Op 
posed  wholesale  immigration  of  foreign  labor. 

(1904,  p.  170)  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
prevent   Mongolian   competition. 

(1905,  p.  238)  Declared  for  amendments 
to  laws  so  as  to  exclude  persons  physically 
unfit,  check  the  evil  of  assisted  immigration, 
provide  an  educational  test  and'  provide 
ports  of  entry  be  confined  to  those  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

(1906,  p.  28)  Weaker  of  the  House  had 
manipulated  a  rule  that  prevented  roll  call 
and  defeated  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
(p.  206)  Reafflrmea  demand  for  more 
adequate  restrictive  immigration   l|iws. 

(1907,  pp.  89-207)  During 'the  past  ten 
years  these  immigrants  arrived:  1898,  229,- 
299;  1899.  811,715;  1900,  448.572;  1901. 
487,918:  1902,  648,748;  1908,  857.046; 
1904,  812,870;  1905.  1.026.499;  1906. 
1,100,735;  1907,  1,285,849;  total,  7,208,- 
746. 

Surely,  such  portentous  figures  of  a  con- 
glomerate people  brought  to  our  country  by 
various  devices  must  cause  us  to  pause  and 
reflect  whether  this  influx  can  long  continue 
with  its  apparent  enormous  increase  with- 
out in  a  large  measure  tending  to  tear  down, 
or  to  make  it  additionally  difficult  to  main- 
tain, the  American  standard  of  life.  Amer- 
ican aspirations  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress  and  moral  advancement  as  well 
as  the  perpetuation  of  the  purity  of  our  re- 
public. We  have,  therefore,  urged  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  for  th^  regulation  and 
lestriction  of  immigration.  One  of  labor's 
demands  was^  enacted  into  law.  That  law 
prohibits  making  contracts  for  or  with  labor- 
ers in  foreign  countries  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  perform  work  here,  whether  thene  con- 


tracts are  written  or  implied.  This  law  also 
prohibits  advertising  for  workmen  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  alluxwnent  of  workmen  by 

fromises  or  other  devices  to  emigrate  here, 
t  also  requires  more  air  space  per  passen- 
ger over  that  required  here^fore.  Formerly 
120  cubic  feet  of  air  space  was  allowed  for 
each  immigrant;  the  requirements  now  are 
180  cubic  feet  per  capita,  and  this  accords 
with  the  most  enlightened  deductions  of 
medical  scientists.  It  will  therofore  take  50 
per  cent  more  ships  than  heretofore  to  bring 
to  our  shores  the  same  number  of  people. 
This  feature  of  the  law  goes  into  operation 
1908.  We  urged  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive measures  of  regulation  and  restriction 
would  be  an  educational  test  of  a  simple 
character.  Congress  at  its  last  session 
passed  an  immigration  law,  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  over  the  old.  omitting,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  most  effective  features 
which  would  tend  to  decrease  the  immense 
numbers  of.  immigrants.  Notwithstanding 
our  most  persistent  efforts,  the  educational 
test  was  defeated.  A  provision  was  enacted 
permitting  agents  of  states  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  and  there  induce  workmen  to  come 
to  the  U.  S.  A  commission  made  up  of  three 
members  of  the  Senate,  three  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  three  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President  was  created  by 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inves- 
tig|ition  of  the  entire  subject  of  immigration, 
the  committee  being  authorised  to  visit  for- 
eign countries  for  that  purpose.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  some  representative  of  labor, 
the  interest  more  largely  involved  than  any 
other  in  the  subject  matter  for  investigation, 
was  not  designated  as  a  member  of  that 
commission.  (p.  180)  Executive  Council 
instructed  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  or- 
ganizing immigrants  who  left  their  homes  in 
Europe  because  of  political  unrest  and  re- 
ligious persecutions,  (p.  816)  Refused  to 
endorse  increase  of  tax  on  immigrants  to 
$50. 

(1908,  p.  166)  The  literacy  test  is  the 
most  practical  means  for  restricting  immigra- 
tion of  cheap  labor,  whoia  competition 
is  BO  ruinous,  (p.  171)  After  Italy  had 
made  an  investigation  of  conditions  of  Ital- 
ian emigrants  to  other  countries  it  recom- 
mended they  establish  colonies  away  from 
the   congested  points. 

(1909.  p.  108)  The  entire  subject  of 
immigration  is  so  important  In  all  its  bear-' 
ings  upon  the  welfare  of  our  people,  that 
it  deserves  our  deepest  consiteration  and 
concern,  and  we  urge  further  investigation 
and  study  in  order  that  the  most  practicsl 
results  may  follow,  (p.  821)  Favored  fin- 
ing heavily  foieign  steamships  for  brin«ring 
debarable  immigrants  to  the  U.  S. 

(1910.  pp.  88-812)  A  "veritable  flood  of 
bills"  were  presented  in  Oongress  but  failed 
of  passage. 

(1911.  pp.  66-287)  The  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1907.  to  inquire  into  the  general 
subject-matter  of  immigration,  made  its 
final  report  to  Congress  December  5.  1910. 
The  Commission  recommended  several  meth- 
ods of  restricting  immigration,  among  which 
were:  Exclusion  of.  those  unable  to  read 
or  write  in  some  language.  Reduction  of 
the  number  of  each  race  arriving  each  year 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of 
that  race  arriving  during  a  given  period  of 
years.  Exclusion  of  unskill^  laborers  un- 
accompanied by  wives  or  familias.  Limita- 
tion  of  thfe   number  of  immigrants   arriving 
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jmnoally  st  any  port.  Material  increase  in 
the  amonnt  of  money  required  to  be  in  the 
poaieaaion  of  the  immigrant  at  the  port  of 
arrival.  Material  increase  of  the  fa»ad  tax. 
The  loTjing  of  the  head  tax  lo  as  to  make 
a  marked  discrimination  in  faror  of  men 
with  families.  No  more  splendid  endorse- 
nvent  of  the  far-sighted  economic  position 
taken  on  this  great  questipn  by  the  A.  F.  of 
It.  would  be  possible  than  these  speeiflc 
reeommendationa  from  the  Immigration 
Oommisaion,  unless  it  could  be  the  follow- 
ing addition  to  its  recomnvendations  by  the 
Commiasion,  in  which  it  said:  '*A11  these 
methods  (quoted  above)  would  be  effective 
in  one  way  or  another  in  securing  restric- 
tions in  greater  or  Fass  degree.  A  majority 
of  the  Commission  favor  the  reading  and 
writing  test  as  the  most  feasible  single 
method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigra- 
tion."    Congress,  however,  failed  to  act. 

(1918,  p.  52)  The  bill  before  Congress 
for  the  better  regulation  and  limitation  of 
iflunigration  to  the  U.  8.  was  passed.  It 
eontained  the  recommendations  ef  thu  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  Federal  Immigration  Commission. 
It  provided  for  a  literacy  test  and  an  in- 
craaae  in  tb»  head  tax.  with  many  adminin- 
trative  provisions  for  its  enforcement.  Tbe 
bill  was  vetoed,  (p.  804)  Instructed  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  communicate  with  the 
aecretanr  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Tradtt  Uniona  as  to  the  best  method  of 
ehecking  the  promotion  of  immigration  to 
the  U.  8.  (1914,  pp.  84-868)  Re-endorsed 
literacy  test. 

(1915,  p.  107)  A  recent  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  U.  8.  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  illitoarac^  is  actually  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  U.  8.,  nineteen  states  rei>orting 
to  the  Bureau  a  regrettable  increase  in  th« 
number  of  citisens  who  are  unable  to  read 
or  write  in  any  language  or  tongue.  The 
figuras  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  prove  conclusively  that  this  in- 
crease in  illiteracy  is  duo  entirely  to  the  in- 
flux of  the  uneducated,  untrained  pedple 
from  foreign  eountrfos  who  are  brought  here 
because  they  are  available  for  those  tasks 
connected  with  the  industrial  operations  in  * 
which  *'8cientiflc  8hop  Management"  says 
that  a  docile  gorilla  can  be  traiivad  to  do 
thia  work  better  than  a  man.  The  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  is  not  devoted  in  any 
of  its  manifestations  or  activities  to  any 
proposition  having  for  its  purpose  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gates  of  opportunity  to  any  man 
or  woman,  no  mattiar  what  race  or  color,  but 
in  iustice  to  the  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  developed  by  their  industry 
and  through  their  thrift,  who  have  created 
from  their  intelli^snce  end  fostered  by  their 
genius  institutions  that  properlv  should  con- 
serve the  highest  and  dearest  rights  of  man- 
kind while  securing  a  standard  of  living 
that  is  higher  and  productive  of  better  in- 
sults than  any  other  known  to  the  world's 
history,  cannot  complacently  view^  or  quietly 
submit  to  the  operation  of  any  influence  or 
the  existence  of  any  means  the  continuance 
of  which  would  enevitably  break  down  and 
eventually  destroy  the  conditions  of  social 
life  in  America.  We  demand  that  those 
aliena,  no  matter  from  wbence  they  come,  be 
such  as  are  properly  qualified  to  particij^te 
in  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  priv- 
ileges of  our  civilisation.  8o  far  as  the  lit- 
eracy test  is  concerned  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  ir- 
revocably pledged  to  that  proposed  means 
lor  preventing  the  bringing  into  this  country 
of  unfit  immigrants,     it  is  the  least  of  all 


the  qualifications  that  might  reasonably  be 
requirod.  Ability  to  read  is  a  qualification 
that  should  reasonably  operate  to  protect  the 
alien  against  the  misrepresentations  and 
false  promises  held  out  to  them  by  the  un- 
scrupulous agdnts  of  conscienceless  exploit- 
ers who  seek  among  the  submerged  peoples 
of  Europe  victims  Igt  their  greed.  This  is 
but  one,  though  perhaps  the  grea^^st  advan- 
tage that  comes  from  insistence  on  the  lit- 
eracy test  and  is  also  the  chief  explanation 
for  the  strenuous  opposition  to  tli»  literacy 
test. 

(1916,  pp.  101-278)  Progress  was  made 
in  the  immigration  bill  containing  the  lit- 
eracy test,  it  having  passed  the  House.  Spe- 
cial endeavor  made  to  haVa  the  literacy  test 
included  in  the  shipping  bill,  this  amendment 
being  offered:  *'No  such  vessel  while  em- 
ployed solely  as  m»rchant  vessels  shall  be 
required  or  permitted  to  transport  for  gain 
any  alien  immigrant  to  a  port  of  the  uT  8. 
who  can  not  read  the  English  langusgo  or 
some  other  language  or  dialect  including 
Hebrew  or  Yiddish.  Any  master  of  any 
such  vessel  carrying  such  an  illiterate  alien 
without  charge  or  who  violates  this  man- 
date shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  each  of- 
fense or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
three  months,  or  both."  (p.  294)  Opposed 
an  amendment  by  the  8enate  adding  to  the 
House  provision  that  oartain  "restrictions 
against  immigration  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  or  advocating  the  commis- 
sion of  offenses  purely  political"  the  worda, 
"unless  such  offense  ia  a  felony." 

(1917,  pjp.  106-886)  Commended  Execu- 
tive Council  for  vscuring  enactment  of  im- 
migration law  containing  the  literacy  test 
for  all  persons  over  16  years  old.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  reading  of  at  least  forty  words 
in  some  language,  dialect  or  tongue. 

1918,  p.  288)  For  further  improving  our 
naturalisation  laws  they  should  require  that 
all  persons  eligible  to  citisenship  and  who 
locate  permanently  in  our  land,  become  citi- 
zens ox  our  country.  Legislation  of  this 
character  will  discourage  tnat  class  of  im- 
migrants, which  has  for  its  purpose  the  se- 
curing oif  advantages  and  benefits  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  evade  any  of  its  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  our  belief  that  those  who  come 
to  our  land,  profit  by  our  insittutions  and  in- 
directly assist  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
our  people,  should  be  required  to  assume  the 
full  obligation  of  citisenship  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war. 

Imperialism  and  Expansion — (1898,  pp. 
27-86)  We  cannot  annex  the  Philippines 
without  a  large  increase  in  our  standing 
army.  A  large  standing  army  is  repugnant 
to  republican  institutions  and  a  menace  to 
the  lioerty  of  our  own  people.  If  we  annex 
the  Philippines,  we  shall  have  to  conqu»r 
the  Filipinos  by  the  force  of  arms,  and 
thereby  deny  to  them  what  we  claim  for 
ourselves — the  right  of  self-government.  We 
shall  surrender  the  present  safe  and  inde- 
pendent position  by  which  we  are  guaran- 
teed the  tranquillity  and  the  fruits  of  peace, 
and  force  ourselves  into  European  and  Asi- 
atic entanglements  implying  war  and  the 
preparation  for  war.  we  shall  become  a 
militant  instead  of  a  peace-loving  nation. 
We  shall  seek  to  conquer  by  the  force  of 
arms  instead  of  by  our  own  industry,  com- 
merce and  superior  mentality  and  civilisa- 
tion. We  shall  be  compelled  to  open  the 
gates  and  admit  the  Chinese,  Malays  and 
slave    laborers    who    may    come    from    "our 
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new  2>osBe88ion8."  since  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States  forbids  the  interdiction 
of  the  free  entry  of  men  and  their  products 
between  our  states  and  onr  territories.  Our 
constitution  requires  the  judges  of  our  Fed- 
eral courts  to  make  their  deeisioni*  general 
and  applicable  to  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories; and  the  contracts  for  the  specific  en- 
forcement of  labor  and  the  performance  of 
personal  service  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  laws,  and 
may  become  generally  applicable  to  the 
workers  of  the  U.  S.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  tba  ease  of  Robertson  vs. 
Baldwin,  rendered  last  yoar,  paves  the  way 
for  a  broader  decision  on  these  lines,  and 
increases  the  peril.  The  demand  for  expan- 
sion of  trade  abroad  is  based  upon  the  Idea 
that  we  manufacture  to  a  larger  extent  than 
we  can  consume,  when  there  are  so  many 
of  our  people  who  are  worklefs,  ahoi^gered 
and  ragged.  Expansion  of  trade  abroad  han 
for  its  basis  the  contraction  of  the  stom- 
achs of  men,  women  and  childxien  at  home. 
The  policy  of  imperialism  is  a  declaration 
that  self-government  has  failed,  and  that  the 
people  cannot  be  trusted;  that  the  dollar  is 
of  more  conaequence  tban  man,  and  plutoc- 
racy and  militarism  nobler  than  humanity. 
The   attempt   to  divert   the  attention   of  our 

Eeople  from  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  at 
ome  to  forei^  questions  will  fail.  The 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  have  been 
imbibed  by  our  people  too  many  years  to 
permit  them  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  birth- 
right. The  institutions  of  our  republic  have 
taken  root  too  deeply  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  to  permit  us  to  become 
a  nation  of  conquerors,  or  to  dominate  by 
force  of  arms,  a  people  struggling  for  lib- 
erty and  independence.  We  do  not  oppose 
the  development  of  our  Industry,  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce,  or  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  the  U.  S.  may  exert  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  On 
the  contrary,  we  realize  that  the  higher  in- 
telligence  and  standard  of  the  life  of  the 
American  workers  will  largely  contribute  to- 
wards attaining  the  highest  pinnacle  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  greatness;  and 
these  achievements  in  the  paths  of  peace 
will  glorify  institutions  or  our  republic,  to 
which  the  grateful  eyes  and  the  yearning 
hearts  of  the  peoplje.  of  the  earth  will  turn 
for  courage  and  inspiration  to  struggle  on- 
ward and  upward,  so  that  the  principles  of 
human  liberty  and  human  justice  may  be 
implanted  in  their  own  lands.  America,  and 
particularly  American  institutions,  are  not 
only  worthy  of  our  love  and  veneration  be- 
cause they  give  us  greater  freedom  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  but  the  institu- 
tions of  the  n.  S.  represent  a  principle — 
the  great  principle  of  self-ogvemment  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people— self- 
restraint  as  well  as  great  power.  This  prin- 
ciple we  shall  only  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  representing,  and  holding  forth  as  an  in- 
spiration for  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
emulate  and  seek  to  establish  by  manifesting 
restraint  upon  ourselves  or  upon  those  who 
would  thrust  us  out  of  our  physical,  moral, 
progressive  and  powerful  sphere  into  the 
vortex  of  imperialism,  with  all  the  evils 
which  that  term  implies — ^militarism,  des- 
potism and  venality  on  the  one  hand;  slav- 
ery, misery  and  despair  on  the  other.  '*The 
flag  of  our  republic  should  float  over  a  free 
people,  and  must  never  form  a  cloak  to  hide 
slavery*  barbarism,  despotism  or  tyranny. 
America,   as  we  know  it,   with  its  blessings 


of  peace  and  stability,  must  not  be  haiarded 
for  a  new  era."  The  posvasBors  of  the 
wealth  of  our  country  enjoy  liberty  and  free- 
dom, no  matter  where  they  may  be  or  wher- 
ever they  may  go.  It  has  always  been  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  carriers  of  water, 
the  wealth  producers,  whose  mission  it  hAS 
been  not  only  to  struggle  for  freedom  but 
to  be  ever  vigilant  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
freedom  achieved.  (p.  88)  Protested 
against  the  "new  and  far-reaching  policy 
following  the  war  with  Spain  of  'imper- 
ialism' or  'expansion,'  which  will  seriously 
burden  the  wa^d  workers  of  our  country  by 
thrusting  upon  us  a  large  standing  army 
and  an  aristocratic  navy  and  threaten  the 
perpetuation  of  our  republic."  Instructed 
Executive  Council  to  use  every  honorable 
means  to  secure  its  defeat. 

Inangnration  Day — (1909,  p.  249)  Owing 
to  climatic  conditions  around  March  4  the 
date  for  inaugurating  presidents  should  be 
chanj^d  to  a  more  suitable  time  of  year. 

Income  Tax — (1898,  p.  82)  Decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Couri  that  the 
income  tax  law  is  unconstitutional  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
nor  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  We 
demand  Congress  enact  a  law  providing  for 
a  gradual  increase  in  tax  with  the  income. 
(1906,  p.  159)  Reaffirmed. 

Incorporation  of  Trade  UnlonB — The  first 
convention  (1881,  p.  8)  declared  in  its  plat- 
form that  unions  should  have  the  right  to 
protection  of  their  property  in  like  manner 
as  that  of  all  other  persons  and  societies, 
and  to  secure  that  right  "we  insist  on  state 
legislatures  and  Congress  to  enact  laws  for 
tfa^  incorjioration  of  trade  unions.  In  1882 
(p.  17,  and  1888,  p.  8)  agitation  for  such 
a  law  was  carried  on,  and  in  1886  (p.  6)  a 
federal  act  provided  for  incorporation  of 
trades  unions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  territories.  In  1902  (p.  18)  this  dec- 
laration was  made:  "Recently  the  un- 
founded charge  against  organised  labor  has 
been  repeated  to  the  effect  that  trade  unions 
violate    b(,Teemeuts    entered    into    with    em- 

f>Ioyers;  and  the  uninformed,  nnd  particu- 
arly  those  antagonistic  employers  to  organ- 
ized labor,  urgt  as  a  ramedv  for  this  imag- 
ined evil,  the  compulsory  incorporation  of 
the  trade  unions  so  that,  as  those  referred 
to  urge,  'the  trade  unions  may  be  held 
htfgally  responsible'  for  the  faithful  carrying 
out  of  agreements,  and  to  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages in  the  event  of  tfieir  violation.  On  the 
surface  this  proposition  seems  fair;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  often 
judges  have  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
organizations  of  labor;  that  the  far-fetched 
interpretation  in  the  Taff-Vale  case,  where 
an  organization  of  labor  in  Oreat  Britain 
was  mulcted  in  damages  for  the  actions  of 
an  individual  member,  under  the  law  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  as  a  'concession 
to  labor,'  and  that  the  enunciation  of  judi- 
cial principles  is  mutually  interpreted  and 
held  by  the  judiciary  of  all  English-speak- 
ing countries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
the  purpose  that  the  advocates  of  compul- 
sory incorporation  of  trade  unions  have  in 
vtew.  They  would  mulct  or  outlaw  our 
unions,  the  organizations  which  are  the  fac- 
tors in  our  modern  life  to  work  for  human 
progress  by  natural,  rational,  peaceable  and 
evolutionary  means."  (1904,  pp.  82-171) 
"We  will  not  submit  to  this  new  snare  for 
labor's  despoilment.  It  is  a  pretext,  not 
honestly  offered,  but  distinctly  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  so  mulcting  the  unions  in  damages  as 
to  preTont  them  from  getting  together  the 
neeessAiy  fiuids  for  an  effective  resistance 
to  ftiiy  encroachment  the  Oitixens*  Alliance 
may  choose  to  make  at  any  time  or  place. 
(1012,  p.  287)  Any  national  or  interna- 
tiOBAl  ludoB  by  establishing  an  office  in 
Washington  can  incorporate,  but  the  law  ap- 
plies only  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  iorritoriea. 

XndiVOiidaiieo  Ck>ld  and  Copper  Mining 
Oonmaj  of  Utah— (1900,  pp.  70-170) 
Wanted  to  merge  into  a  co-operative  con- 
e«m,  80,000  shares  to  be  subscribed  by  or- 
canised  labor.  10,000  shares  to  be  given  th*d 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  an  emer- 
£eney  fund,  and  10,000  shares  were  ofFered 
to  the  President  outright  for  administration 
expenses.  Convention  declared  A.  F.  of  L. 
ahould  not  lend  its  name  to  purely  business 
concerns   of  this   kind. 

lodiTlduaUstic  Philosophy  Shoved  Aside — 
(1912,  p.  12)  With  the  progress  of  th© 
ages  has  come  a  widening  of  men's  thoughts 
and  social  vision,  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  life  with  its  attendant  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations.  Among  men  and 
womon  of  all  walks  of  life  has  come  this 
awakening;  all  manner  of  social  solutions 
are  urged;  all  kinds  of  associations  for  the 
TOomotion  of  special  reforms  have  '  arisen. 
The  accumulatea  momentum  of  all  these  ac- 
tivities has  swQpt  away  the  mental  atmos- 
phere generated  by  the  old  individualistic 
philoapphy,  made  way  for  broader,  more 
generous  sympathies  and  impulses,  and  en- 
fightened,  scientific  efforts  to  achieve  the 
highest  development  industrially,  politically. 
socially,  and  morally.  In  starting  the  forces 
that  have  led  to  these  changes,  our  much 
misrepresented  organii»d  labor  movement 
has  wielded  an  influence  previously  little  un- 
derstood outside  our  rani;.8.  As  is  just,  we 
profit  also  by  the  changes  w^  have  created. 
for  this  wider  social  vision  has  enabled  men 
to  see  the  justice  of  our  work  and  of  our 
fundamental  principles  and  purposes.  To- 
day we  find  innumerable  organizations  work- 
ing independently,  or  willing  to  co-operatft 
with  us,  to  the  end  that  workers  shall  be 
enabled  to  have  better  working  conditions, 
a  shorter  working  day  and  better  wages. 
that  our  life  may  be  wholesome,  clean,  and 
uplifting.  All  of  these  things  are  stepping 
stones  by  which  the  toilers  climb  upward 
and  onward— each  step  revealing  a  wider 
horison  and  an  increasing  conception  of 
human    i>ossibilitiei. 

Industrial  Oommission — (1898,  pp.  24- 
111)  The  Industrial  Commission  appointed 
in  1898  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  la- 
bor, agriculture  and  business  bad  nineteen 
members — ^flve  genatore.  five  Repivsentativea 
snd  nine  citizens,  none  of  whom  were  rec- 
ommended by  labor.  A  commission  of 
such  magnitude  or  opportunity  as  that  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  should  haw  been 
composed  largely  of  trade  unionists,  selected 
by  the  unions,  and  that  the  failure  to  so  se- 
cure the  men  best  fitted  for  the  work  is  an 
oifense  wittingly  or  unwittingly  committed 
against  organised  labor.  Organized  labor 
has  for  more  than  half  a  century  repeatedly 
called  for  investigation  into  their  condition. 
In  the  initial  period  of  our  movement  in 
this  country  labor's  call  for  light  was  ig- 
nored; the  press  and  pulpit  were  silent.  Men 
of  leisure,  education  and  opportunit>  sneered 
at  labor  demands,  and  it  was  not  until  the 


wage-workers  organized  that  their  call  for 
an  investigation  was  heeded.  In  1865  a 
commission  upon  the  hours  of  labor  was  ap- 
pointed in  tbe  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  commission  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and  but  lit- 
tle good  resulted  from  their  work.  The  next 
year  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  was 
a  trade  unionist — a  ship  carpenter  and 
joiner;  his  minority  report  was  productive  of 
good.  The  call  for  more  light  was  continued, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  was  accomplished  in 
1869,  with  two  officers,  one  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  large  experience  as  a  manu- 
facturer, and  the  other  a  trade  unionist. 
Other  states  have  followed,  and  now  some 
eighteen  states,  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, have  bureaus  of  this  character. 
We  call  upon  the  Commission  to  take  no 
hearsay  evidence  from  those  whose  interests 
are  adverse  to  those  of  the  workers.  To 
take  no  office  nor  counting-house  evidence  of 
the  conditions  of  mill  workers,  miners,  shop 
workers,  sailors  or  other  employes,  but  to 
see  with  eyes  not  filmed  by  prejudice  and  to 
hear  with  ears  not  sealed  by  preconceived 
opinion.  In  the  name  of  humanity  we  ask 
that  the  mivarable  hovel  of  the  miner,  the 
reeking  tenements  of  the  sweaters,  victims 
in  our  great  cities,  be  exposed  to  view  in 
their  dark  and  loathsome  colors.  We  ask 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  these  victims  of  greed  be 
brought  to  public  notice.  That  the  long 
hours,  low  wa^es  and  poverty  of  the  workers 
in  the  textile  industry  in  our  Southern  states 
bo  fully  inquired  into.  That  the  systematic 
spoliation  of  the  sailors  be  fully  investigated, 
and  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
conditions  under  which  women  and  children 
are  employed.  That  the  truck  and  script 
systems  now  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  states 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  That 
the  Commission  investigate  as  to  the  state- 
ments so  often  repeated  and  affirmed,  that 
men  and  women  are  forbidden  to  organize; 
to  withhold  the  sale  of  their  labor  or  with- 
draw their  patronage  from  unfair  persons, 
firms  and  corporations,  and  to  inquire  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath  as  to  the  blacklisting  of 
union  men.  We  ur^pa  upon  the  Commission 
to  give  private  hearings  to  such  wage  work- 
ers as  will  be  victimized  if  they  dare  to  tes- 
tify openly.  We  call  upon  them  to  fully  and 
faithfully  investigate  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  all  parts  of  our  country;  that  they  give 
their  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeal- 
ing all  laws  that  discriminate  m  any  way 
serainst  those  who  sell  their  labor,  and  espe- 
cially those  laws  that  have  been  or  may  be 
construed  to  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  wage  workers  to  organize,  to  strike,  to 
boycott.  Under  the  common  law  of  Great 
Britain  (made  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
this  country),  workmen  or  servants,  as  they 
were  called,  could  and  did  receive  pay  for 
daroaKes  received  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  master.  After  the  considerable 
congregation  of  labor  in  factories  was  ac- 
complished, the  masters,  who  were  also  mag- 
istrates, so  interpreted  the  common  law  as  to 
render  it  void.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
enact  law9  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb.  We  ask  the  Commission  to  investigate 
as  to  how  far  such  laws  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased rare  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ploye. The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  conversant  with 
the  fact  that  the  court  of  law  must  maintain 
their  high  prerogative,  the  power  to  enforce 
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the  penaltlet  adjudged  to  b«  due  for  crimei 
committed,  and  to  properly  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  court  and  provide  for  the  orderly 
cocduct  of  those  who  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  room,  but  we  ara  aUo 
■ufficiently  ▼eraed  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence to  know  that  the  extension  of  the  po^;- 
er    of    injunction    beyond    well    established 
limits   is   fraught  with   great  danger  to   the 
inalienable  right  of  the  citisen.     Star  cham- 
ber procedure  in  the  interest  of  property  and 
privilege   by  the    annihilation   of  the   rightit 
of  the  citixen  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
by*  a  jury  of  his  peeri  is  anarchistic  in  the 
offensive  nraaning  of  that  term,  and  must  be 
checked,  or  the  chaos  and  confusion  conse- 
quent upon   such  judge-made  law  will  react 
and  inspire  and  justify  the  contempt  of  all 
such    court    procedure*.      The     trad»     union 
movement  seeks  the  emancipation  of  Labor, 
not  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  but  the  light 
of  education.     Our  army  is  the  grand  army 
of  peace.     Behind  the  march  of  the  workers 
not  devastated  homes,  not  orphaned  children, 
not  a  subject  people,  but  in  its  path  spring 
flowers  of  beauty,  homes  more  comfortable, 
children   happier  and   the   people   glad   with 
the  larger  liberty  secured  for  them  and  their 
fellows.      Cheer   the   army    in    its   movement 
onward  to  the  goal  of  fraternity,  equality  and 
liberty.     Feeling  the  full  force  of  the  possi- 
bilities   of    the    Industrial    Oommission,    and 
believing    that    every    assistance    should    be 
giT^n    to    all    honest    intended    investigation 
and   all   honest   investigators,    the   Executive 
Council  shall,  by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, seek  to  indicate  to  the  Oommission  the 
direction  of  th»ir  investigation  and  inquiries, 
and  that  while  so  doing  they  enter  their  pro- 
test against  any  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
desired   legislation   or   administrative    action.. 
We    affirm    that    enough    is    now    known    to 
warrant   the   granting  of   all    legislation    de- 
manded.    We  would  wish   to   impress  upon 
the    industrial    Commission    the    seriousness 
of  the  work  they  have  attempted;  to  study 
not  only  existing  conditions  but  to  give  du<» 
weight  to  the  causes  that  in  these,  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  wealth  producers  of  the  re- 
public struggling  in  poverty  and  want,   and 
on  the  other  hand,   nnds  wealth  aggregated 
to  such  colossal  proportions  as  endanger  the 
equilibrium    of    society.      The    dangers    that 
threaten  our  civilisation  come  not  from  the 
hard  hand  of  labor,  but  rather  from  a  sys- 
tem under  which  men  are  forced  to  sell  their 
labor    or    starve.      That    such    a    system    is 
repugnant,   too,   and   in  direct    controversion 
to  a  republican  form  of  government.     That, 
in  the  words  of  Ira  Steward,  men  who  are 
compelled  to  "sell  their  labor  or  starve  will 
sell  their  votes  for  the  same  reason."     That 
when  men  have  votes  to  sell,  and  other  men 
have  votes  to  buy,  the  franchise  of  the  citi- 
zen is  no  longer   a  sovereign  power.     That 
when  men    are  elected   by   purchased   votes, 
then   the   star  of  the  republic   is   in   the   de- 
scendant.    Wages  are  the  barometer  of  civ- 
ilization; where  they  are  highest,  as   an  an- 
nual and  sure  income,  there  comes  a  larger 
measure  of  prosperity  and  peace.     That  high 
wages    and    the    added    leisure    of   the   sho^t 
work   day  will  be  but  as   an   inspiration   to 
organized  labor  to  move  further  forward  un- 
til the  day  of  labor's  emancipation  shall  wit- 
ness  the   fulfillment  of  the   prophecy  of  the 
prophet   and   the  dream   of   the   poet;    when 
nations  shall  make  war  no  more,   and   each 


man  shall  labor  in  his  chosen  Held  of  activ- 
ity, and  no  man  shall  call  another  master. 

IndostilaliBBi — (1906,  p.  18)  There  are 
some  who  would  divide  existing  forces  of 
organized  labor  under  the  pretense  that  the 
trade  union  movement  does  not  expand  its 
effort  to  cover  all  the  workers  of  a  given 
industry,  who  would  dismember  our  trade 
unions  of  today  under  the  delusive  notion 
that  all  the  workers  in  a  ^ven  induatryi  re- 
gardless of  trade  or  oalling,  could  then  be 
organized  into  what  they  are  pleavdd  to  term 
an  industrial  union.  They  evidently  imagine 
that  the  trade  union  movement  was  "made 
to  order"  in  a  mold,  that  it  Is  a  fixture. 
They  are  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  trade  union  movement  In  its  origin, 
growth,  workings  and  development  is,  pri- 
marily and  historically,  the  movement  of 
the  wage-workers,  by  the  wage-workers,  for 
the  wage-workers;  that  its  growth  and  ex- 
pansion are  apace  with  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  wage-worben,  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  workers  In  a  given  indus- 
try and  of  all  industry  must  come  through 
a  natural,  orderly  and  well-defined  course  as 
a  result  of  necessity  and  experience.  The 
trade  union  movement  sets  no  hard  and  fast 
lines  for  itself.  It  reckons  with  the  work- 
men as  they  are,  and  not  as  It  would  wish 
them  to  be.  It  \Lndertake8  to  deal  with  them 
and  the  problems  confronting  them  so  that 
they  may  make,  as  they  are  making,  the 
trade  union  movement  broader,  more  compxe- 
hensive  and  effective  for  their  own  good  aa 
well  as  for  the  common  good  of  all.  Our  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  drastic  ef- 
forts to  prematurely  bring  workmen  of  kin- 
dred trades  into  co-operation  or  amalgama- 
tion have  aroused  greater  hostility  and  re- 
sentment and  driven  them  farther  apart.  The 
policy  pursued  by  our  movement  is  to  en- 
courage the  feelings  of  amity  and  fraternity 
among  the  men  In  the  different  organizations 
of  labor  of  a  fl^ven  or  a  kindred  industry, 
and  to  inaugurate  an  alliance  so  that  in  time 
an  amalgamation  may  result  in  one  compre- 
hensive organisation.  The  number  of  af- 
filiated organizations  under  the  titles  of  "In- 
ternational Unions"  and  "Amalgamated  As- 
sociations" now  in  existence.  In  which  the 
fullest  development  on  this  line  has  been 
established,  is  the  best  testimony  of  the  wis 
dom  and  the  practicability  of  the  course  and 
policy  pursued  by  the  trade  union  movement 
for  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
stands.  Recent  doings  of  so-called  "indus- 
trialists" present  the  other  view.  Who  can 
hesitate  in  his  choice  f 


Industrial  Prqparedneia — (1917,  p.  864) 
Convention  declared  for  industrial  prepared 
ness  in  liarmony  with  the  standards  of  labor 
as  recognized  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
Congress  that  will  adequately  protect  all 
wage-earners  of  our  country  against  the  loss 
of  employment  through  any  industrial  inva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  product  of  any  of  the 
other  nations." 

Industrial  nnionism — (1908,  p.  18)  The 
attempt  to  force  the  trade  unions  into  what 
has  been  termed  industrial  organization  is 
perversive  of  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, runs  counter  to  the  best  conceptions 
of  the  toilers'  interests  now,  and  is  sure  to 
lead  to  the  confusion  which  precedes  dis- 
solution and  disruption.  It  is  time  for  the 
American   Federation    of   Labor   to    solemnly 
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call  a  halt.  It  U  time  for  our  feUow-union* 
istt  antnuited  with  the  gra^e  reapomibilities 
to  hrip  ■tern  the  tide  of  ezpamion  madness 
last  either  by  their  indifFerenoe  or  eneonr* 
afament  their  orgmnisations  will  be  drawn 
into  the  Tortex  that  will  engulf  them  to  their 
posaibla  dismemberment  and  destruction. 
There  is  Tirtue  and  a  great  meed  of  praise 
due  in  ornAising  our  fellow'workers  that 
they  may  aefend  and  further  their  interests. 
No  tribute  too  great  can  be  paid  those  en* 
caged  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  who 
naTO  done  and  who  are  doing  this  splendid 
work;  but  virtue,  merit,  and  tribute  must  be 
^aeed  unless  we  meet  the  conditions,  aye, 
the  awful  calamity  which  is  inevitable  if 
trade  union  lines  are  not  recognised  and  en- 
foreedr— enforced  not  so  much  oy  an  edict  of 
this  Federation,  but  by  the  common  sense 
and  power  of  the  organizaitons  themselves. 
The  advocates  of  the  so-called  industrial  sys- 
tem of  labor  organizations  urge  that  an  ef- 
fective strike  can  only  be  conducted  when  all 
workmen,  regardless  of  trade,  calling,  or  oc- 
eopation,  are  affected.  That  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  strikes  in  the 
whole  labor  movement  is  easily  demonstra- 
ble. Though  here  and  thero  such  btrikes 
liave  been  temporarily  successful,  in  the 
main  they  have  oeen  fraught  with  injury  to 
all.  The  so-called  industrial  system  of  or- 
ganisation implies  sympathetic  strikes,  and 
these  time  and  experience  have  demonstrated, 
that  as  a  general  proposition  they  should 
be  discarded,  while  strikes  of  particular 
trades  or  callings  have  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  successes  and  the  minimum  of  de* 
feats.  Quite  apart  from  these  considera- 
tions, however,  are  the  splendid  advantages 
obtained  by  the  trade  unions  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  strikes  or  the  Tntermption  of  in- 
dustry. No  one  will  attempt  to  say  that  a 
sympathetic  strike  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances occur.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
may  be  not  only  justifiable  but  practical  ana 
successful,  even  if  only  as  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  a  great  injustice  or  wrong;  but 
generally  and  normally  considered,  such 
strikes  can  not  be  of  advantage.  One  feat- 
ure in  connection  v^ith  a  system  of  indus- 
trial organization  and  its  concomitant,  the 
sympathetic  strike,  hns  been  overlooked.  By 
its  methods  any  one  of  our  international  or- 
ganisations could  be  financially  drained  and 
actually  ruined  in  a  very  brief  period  in 
an  effort  to  sustain  ihe  members  involved: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  well-formu- 
lated trade  union  movement,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  of  different  crafts,  belonginsr  to 
their  own  respective  international  trade 
unions,  could  be  indefinitely  sustained  finan- 
cially and  victory  achieved.  At  leabt  the  or- 
ganizations msintained,  not  only  to  continue 
that  battle,  but  to  take  np  the  cudgeln  in  de- 
fense of  their  members  elsewhere.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  industrial  cystem  of  organ- 
ization undertake  to  correct  an  error  by  the 
commission  of  a  graver  one.  the  failure  of 
our  international  trade  unions  to  primarily 
provide  themselves  with  large  funds  to  pro- 
tect their  own  members  and  to  sffsiRt  tneir 
fellow-unionists  of  other  trades  when  they 
are  engaged  in  conflict.  We  should  heur  in 
mind  that  in  our  labor  movement  we  are  not 
building  simply  for  the  day  in  which  we 
live;  we  are  building  for  all  time  to  come, 
if  we  but  build  wiselj.  T1k>  trade  union 
movement  is  the  historic  development  of  the 
wage-earners'  struggle  for  fairer  conditions 
of   life,    for   right,     and     for    justice.      That 


movement  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has 
secured  for  the  workers  the  vantage  ground 
they  now  occupy.  To  strengthen  that  move- 
ment, yet  keep  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
lines  upon  which  it  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness and  capacity:  to  bring  about  a  still 
closer  federation  among  the  distinctive  or- 
ganiTOd  international  trade  unions,  io  help 
bear  each  others  burdens;  to  be  helpful  to 
each  oth»r  in  every  vicissitude  and  effort 
for  labor's  disenthrallment ;  these  will  not 
only  ^encourage  the  yet  unorganised  to  unite 
with  us,  but  more  firmly  cement  the  con- 
sciousness of  solidarity  and  the  bond  of  fra- 
ternity in  the  A.  F.of  L.;  that  each  inter- 
national union,  that  is,  each  wing  in  the 
grand  army  of  labor,  will  itself  feel  more 
fralf-reliant,  and  all  feel  more  greatly  inter- 
dependent, the  whole  phalanx  surely  gaining 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year  until  we 
shall  be  invulnerable  in  peace,  unconqwdr- 
ahle  in  contest,  indubitable  in  the  fulfillment 
of  our  mission  in  the  establishment  of  good 
will  among  men. 

Because  of  th«  industrial  unionism  agita- 
tion applications  were  made  by  one  or  two 
organizations  for  the  revocation  of  80  char- 
ters which  if  granted  would  have  brought 
many  more  of  the  same  character,  and  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  would  hav«  been  divided  up  Into 
fragments  contending  in  open  warfare 
against  each  other  instead  of  co-operating  in 
an  honest  and  intelligent  effort  to  accomplish 
the  best  results. 

(1914,  p.  358)  Refused  to  endorse  the 
organization  of  labor  by  industries  instead 
of  crafts. 

(1905,  p.  22)  A  number  of  federal  labor 
unions  and  laborers'  unions,  induced  by  mis- 
representations of  a  few  lacking  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  traded  union  movement,  left  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  several  years  before  and  organ- 
ized what  they  termed  an  international  la- 
borers' union,  with  the  avowed  purpova  of 
bringing  into  that  organization  all  the  labor- 
ers of  the  country^  regardless  of  their  occu- 
pation or  the  industry  In  which  they  were 
employed.  How  utterly  absurd  w«re  their 
claim  and  position  they  then  could  not  know. 
If  their  policy  could  have  been  brought  to 
any  degree  of  fruition,  It  would  have  all  the 
sooner  brought  shout  its  own  destruction.  It 
was  a  poor  imitation  of  th«  old  and  now  de- 
funct "Knights  of  Labor."  It  would  have 
prevented  the  organir.stion.  which  we  have 
accomplished,  of  a  Inrere  number  of  inter- 
national unions  of  the  so-called  unskilled 
trades  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  idea  en- 
tertained by  its  promoters  was  so-called  in- 
dustrialism, industrialism  carried  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
to  encourage,  first,  organization  of  workmen 
into  trade  unions:  v^cond.  to  bring  about 
ir.ternational  unions  of  such  trades,  crafts, 
and  callings,  and  then  to  bring  about  co-oper- 
ation and  amalgamation  of  kindred  trades. 
We  could  not  grant  a  charter,  or  encourage 
the  formation  of  an  organization  that  would 
not  only  destroy  itself,  but  others  with  it. 
Its  claim  to  jurisdiction  practically  coveivd 
all  callings.  New  officers  of  thst  organiza- 
tion recognized  the  mistake  made  in  its 
ecrly  history  and  make-up.  and  expressed  the 
desire  for  a  common-Muse  .  organization, 
bssed  upon  the  recognition  of  true  trade  un- 
ion law.  policy,  and  principles.  It  was 
frankly  admitted  that  even  in  the  institu- 
tion of  that  "industrial"  organization,  in- 
dustrialism, ss  understood  both  by  the.  foun- 
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ders  of  that  organization  and  as  understood 
by  som»  recent  advocates,  is  fallacious,  in- 
jurious, and  reactionary.  We  entertain  the 
hope  that  our  fellow  workers  in  that  organ- 
ization will  under  its  new  administrative  oi- 
ficers  work  toward  a  closer  unity  with  the 
trade  union  movement,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
efforts  to  its  complete  fuldllment  should  be 
continued. 

Inheritance  Tax — (1906,  p.  159;  1907,  p. 
836)  Favored  tax  that  would  increase  with 
the   inheritance. 

InltUtlon  Fee,  Only  One — (1904,  p.  221) 
Where  a  local  union  has  been  transferred 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  its  mem- 
bers who  are  in  good  standing  should  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  new  initiation  fee. 

Initiation  Fees — (1915,  p.  808)  Refused 
to  endorse  a  resolution  instructing  labor  or- 

?;anizations  not  to  charge  a  higher  initiation 
ee  than  $10. 

Initiative  and  Referendum — (1892,  p.  45) 
The  convention  finds  the  principle  of  direct 
legislation,  through  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, approved  by  the  experience  of 
Switzerland  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in 
securing  an  extension  of  opportunities  of 
the  wage  earning  classes.  Aa  a  nonpartisan 
reform  of  political  methods  it  js  our  judg- 
ment its  adoption  by  the  United  States 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  vacuring  of  de- 
sired legislation  for  social  conditions.  We 
give  emphatic  endorsement  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  urge  agitation  be  inaugurated  for 
their  incorporation  in  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous states. 

(1894,  p.  46)  Each  affiliated  organiza- 
tion urged  to  establish  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  direct  legislation  to  assist  in  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  systematic  prac- 
tice to  the  extent  feasible  in  state  and  local 
governments. 

(1895,  p.  81)  Demanded  the  initiative 
and  referendum  should  be  adopted  by  the 
federal,   state  and  municipal  governments. 

(1900,  p.  75)  The  American  I^deration  of 
Labor  believes  the  voters  of  each  state  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  submit  constitutional 
amendments  by  petition  to  the  referendum. 
That  the  right  of  people  to  change  their  con- 
stitution and  enact  laws,  by  petition  and 
vote,  is  a  dear,  unquestionable  and  vital 
right.  That  the  present  monopoly  of  the 
law-making  business  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states  is  the  source  of  all  the 
forms  of  monopoly  that  oppress  labor  and 
rob  the  public.  Therefore,  the  state  branch 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  each  state  is  hereby 
instructed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a 
change  in  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  constitutional 
amendments  on  petition  of  voters.  And 
the  Executive  Oouncil  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
instructed  to  ask  for  a  like  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

(1900,  p.  88)  Convention  refused  to  en- 
dorse a  plan  to  go  into  national  politics  with 
the  initiative  and  referendum  as  the  only 
demand,  but  reaffirmed  its  former  declara- 
tions on  the  principles. 

(1901.  p.  28)  One  of  the  great  ills  from 
which  the  nolitical  morale  of  our  country 
suffers  is  the  party  domination,  which  in 
turn  is  usually  dominated  by  a  political 
boss.  We  find  our  peonle  arrayed  in  parties 
against  each  other,  when,  in  truth,  many 
find  themselves  in  sympathy  with  measures 
for  which  the  opposite  party  is  the  sponsor. 
Under  the  party  system,   which  implies   the 


party  boss,  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils  is  chosen.  To  stand 
for  measures  and  principles  so  that  we  as 
workers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pe 
titioning  for  favorable,  or  vetoing  vicious, 
le^slation,  and  each  question  or  measure 
being  determined  upon  Its  specific  merits  or 
demerits,  are  some  of  the  causes  upon  which 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  predicates  its  demand  for 
direct  legislation  by  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum.  During  the  year  the  people  of 
Winetka,  Bl.,  inaugurated  a  system  by 
which  they  have  secured  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  direct  legislation  without  any 
change  in  the  written  eonstitution  of  the 
state  or  the  local  charter.  In  view  of  the 
successful  experiment  there,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
organized  workers  of  the  country,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  methods  employed  at 
Winetka,  and  suggesting  a  like  experiment 
in  their  respective  municipalities.  A  copy 
of  this  address  will  be  placed  before  the 
appropriate  committee  of  tnis  convention  for 
such  consideration  and  action  as  they  may 
give  it,  so  that  after  the  same  is  properly 
digested  it  may  be  reported  to  the  conven- 
tion for  final  action. 

(1901,  pp.  28-187)  Under  the  party  sys- 
tem, which  implies  the  party  boss,  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils  is  chosen.  To  stand  for  measures 
and  principles,  so  that  we  as  workers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  petitioning  for  fa* 
vorable,  or  vetoing  ricious  legislation,  are 
some  of  the  causes  upon  which  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  predicates  its  demand  for  diirect  legis- 
lation by  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Winetka  plan  of  questioning  candidates  in- 
dorsed. 

(1902,  p.  225)  Declared  the  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  voters  to  be 
obtained  by  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum — that  is  by  extending  the 
veto  power  of  the  people  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  chances  in  the  written  eonsti- 
tution but  all  the  lesser  changes  in  the  laws 
except  the  usual  appropriation  acts  snd 
measures  immediately  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  health  or 
safety.  Nowhere  ui  public  life  is  there  an 
official  who  is  openly  opposing  the  increase 
m  the  powers  of  the  Toters.  To  thst  end 
we  demsnd  a  people's  veto,  the  direct  bal- 
lot to  be  calkdd  for  by  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  voters  and  a  direct  initiative  by 
not  to  exceed  8  per  cent.  Questioning  of 
candidates  is  recommended. 

(1908,  p.  82)  Th»  secret  ballot,  an 
achievement  of  labor,  is  in  line  with  our 
work,  but  the  power  of  the  party  maehine 
hss  developed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  only  practical  war  to  re-establish  the 
will  of  the  people  is  for  the  people  to  ex- 
tend their  right  to  a  direct  vote  on  legisla- 
tive questions — extend  their  veto  power  by 
means  of  the  referendum,  and  establish  a 
right  to  a  direct  initiative.  This  final  power 
ip  the  people  in  place  of  the  party  machine 
restores  to  the  representatives  a  right  to 
individual  action,  uninstructed,  resulting  in 
the  passage  of  bills  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people.  In  short,  representative  gov- 
emm'snt  is  restored  and  greatl>  improved, 
(p.  202)  Celled  attention  of  stat<>  federa- 
tions to  the  nonpartisan  system  whereby  or- 
ganized labor  is  securing  the  submission  of 
constitutional  amendments  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

(1904,  p.  81)     There  is  no  doubt  that  of 
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the  iUi  of  our  goTftmmeut«I  life  not  one  U 
more  prejudicial  to  the  intttresti  of  the  peo- 
ple inmn  our  present  political  partisan  form 
of  determining  the  people^s  judgment. 
Apart  from  the  corruption  incident  tnereto 
is  the  fact  that  political  parties  are  guilty 
of  larger  or  minor  offenses  against  the  in* 
terests  of  the  people,  or  are  more  or  less  in- 
different to  their  constantly  growing  need. 
The  political  party  system  aeprires  the  peo- 

Sle  of  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
idgment  upon  great  and  important  public 
Qumitiona.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
tnat  the^  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment 
among  the  people  for  an  eight- hour  day  on 
work  for  the  government;  for  the  restric* 
tioa  or  abolition  of  the  abuva  of  the  writ  of 
injimetion.  There  is  a  well-defined  diver- 
■ity  of  opinion  of  the  policy  of  expansion 
or  ao-ealied  "imperialism,"  of  protection 
•ad  free  trade,  «|  thera  was  of  gold  and 
silver  and  other  important  questions  too  nu- 
mwtraa  to  enumerate;  yet  the  people  have 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties,  regardless  of  how  dis- 
tasteful  many  of  the  propositions  in  their 
platforms  may  be  to  them.  The  party  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls  takes  for  granted  that 
not  only  its  position  but  ev^ary  proposition 
that  it  has  put  forth  in  its  platform  and 
every  action  that  it  has  taken  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  people.  As  rational 
men  we  mnderstand  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  all  the  ilb  or  impediments  at  once 
from  our  national  life  and  progress,  and  for 
thst  reason  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  nat- 
ural and  gradual  process  of  elimination  and 
oonstmetion.  It  is  for  this  reason,  there- 
fore, that  the  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
advocates  the  introduction^  of  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum,  for  its  establishment 
will  give  the  opportunity  for  the  best  intel- 
ligent expression  of  the  people  upon  any 
definite,  important  question.  (p.  178) 
Svery  voter  is  urged  to  agree  with  his  fel- 
low citisemL.  that  he  will  vote  for  such  leg- 
islative candidates  only  as  are  pledged  to 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  people's 
mle.  Today,  as  in  1776,  the  establishment 
of  political  liberty  is  the  dominant  issue. 
Why  should  voters  choose  between  rulers 
when  they  can  at  once  become  the  sovereign 
power? 

(1905,  pp.  78-283)  The  nonpartisan 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  through  the  right  to  a  di- 
x«ct  vote  on  public  questions  is  making  prog- 
ress.  During  the  past  year  this  reform  has 
become  assured,  in  one  seystem  or  another, 
in  Texas,  Montana.  Nevada  and  Delaware, 
with  sueress  almost  attained  in  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
and  with  growing  strength  in  the  remaining 
states.  Among  the  cities  other  than  those 
in  the  states  that  have  established  the  peo- 
ple's Sovereignty,  the  following  are  reported 
to  have  secured  ii-.itiative  and  referendum 
amendments  to  their  city  charters:  Grand 
Bapids,  Mich.;  San  Diego,  Gal.:  Fort 
Worth  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In  Houston, 
Tex.,  the  council  and  mayor  refused  to  vote 
for  an  initiative  and  x^ferendum  charter 
amendment,  but  were  forced  to  do  so  in  the 
next  campaign.  The  systematic  questioning 
of  eandioaiee  did  the  work.  At  Memphis. 
Tem.,  the  optiimal  referendum  was  estab- 
lished as  to  franchise  ordinances.  At  Buf- 
falo. K.  T.,  the  advisory  initistive  has  been 
established  by  the  city  counciL  Detroit, 
MIeh.;  Toronto,  Canada;  Chicago,  Dl.;  Win- 


netka.  111.,  and  other  cities  continue  to  use 
the  advisory  system,  which  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  legally  binding  referendum  sys- 
tem. Much  of  thi.5  progress  in  city  and 
state  has  been  due  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  of  its  affiliated  organ- 
izations. Nationally,  too,  our  program  for 
more  power  in  the  people  is  advancing 
steadily.  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  Oongiess- 
men  of  Missouri  are  pledged  to  the  three 
measures  on  which  thev  were  questioned  last 
year  by  organised  labor,  namely,  the  Na- 
tional Anti-Injunction  bill.  National  Eight- 
hour  bill  and  the  Advisory  Initiative  and  Ad- 
visory Referendum.  Equally  good  results 
could  doubtless  have  been  attained  in  most 
of  the  other  states  had  there  been  an  equally 
sealous  questioning  of  candidates.  Experi- 
ence demonstrates  more  and  more  the 
strength  of  the  nonpartisan  questioning  of 
candidates,  (p.  288)  There  are  few  ques- 
tions before  the  public  of  greater  importance 
to  tfa»  wage  earner  than  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

(1907,  p.  387)  Besolved,  That  we  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  the  epoch-making 
achievement  of  restoring  self-government  to 
the  American  people  will  not  be  due  to  any 
political  partv  but  to  the  nonpartisan  move- 
ment, a  wading  part  of  which  is  the  feder- 
ated trades  unions. 

(1908,  p.  85)  Maine  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum. In  the  present  National  House  of 
Representatives  114  members  are  pledged 
to  the  establishment  of  the  advisory  initia- 
tive and  referendum  on  national  questions. 
These  gains  were  made  through  tne  ques- 
tioning of  candidates  and  the  leading  fac- 
tor in  both  state  and  national  campaigns 
has  been  the  A.  F.  of  Ij.  In  Montana  the 
state  federation  used  the  initiative  to  pro- 
pose the  dix^ct  election  of  U.  8.  Senators,  a 
law  to  regulate  injunctions  and  an  em- 
plovers'    liability    act. 

(1911,  p.  288)  "We  renew  our  adherence 
to  the  prlifeiples  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  the  recall.  We  leaUse  that  these 
principles,  which  we  have  long  contended 
for,  are  now  being  very  generally  accepted 
and  the  last  stand  is  being  made  upon  the 
right  of  the  recall  of  judges.  We  can  not 
see  the  soundness  of  such  a  stand.  Judges 
are  like  othur  men,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
feient.  The  selection  of  any  man  as  a 
judge  dies  not  thereby  change  his  character 
or  make  him  infallible.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  know  in  advance  whether  or  not 
a  person  selected  for  a  position  is  oualifled 
to  fill  it,  either  mentally  or  morally,  and 
whenever  it  becomes  apparent  that  anyone 
who  has  been  selected  as  a  judge  is  incap- 
able of  meting  out  justice  to  all  parties 
coming  before  him,  the  ssfety  of  society  it- 
self requires  that  he  should  be  recalled.'* 
This  declaration  was  reaffirmed  by  the  1912 
convention  ((pp.  40-345)  as  follows:  "The 
last  eleven  words  of  this  concise  declara- 
tion of  1911  tell  the  concrete  and  exact 
truth,  with  the  greatest  possible  dynamic 
force;  they  are  worthy  of  repetition:  'The 
safety  of  society  itself  requires  that  he 
should  be  recslled.'  This  is  a  complete 
answer  to  all  of  the  mythical  tradition,  glib- 
ly voiced  by  the  'elder  statesmen,'  those  who 
would  hurl  the  Constitution  at  every  new 
thought  and  every  proposition  made  in  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  In 
their  mental  desperate  straits  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  strong  grip  of  'vested  interests' 
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and  privilege,  tlray  bandy  words  and  terms, 
in  the  effort  to  confuse  the  public  mind  by 
unwarrantably  inveighins  the  Oonstitution 
against  all  economic,  political,  and  legisla- 
tive reform.  That  areat  English  statesman, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  is  cx^dited  with 
saying  that  the  Oonstitution  of  the  U.  8.  is 
the  greatest  work  ever  written  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  organised  labor  movement  ac- 
cepts this  as  a  truism,  but  it  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  Oonstitution,  good  as  it  is, 
and  wonderfully  comprehensive  as  its  pro- 
visions are,  was  not  expected  nor  intended 
by  its  authors  to  extend  to  the  people  of 
the  U.  8.  for  all  time;  neither  was  it  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  the  several  states  aftvr 
presentation  to  them  as  the  last  word  in 
the  progress  of  human  government.  Indeed 
that  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  itself  by  which  that 
instrument  can  be  changed.  We  say  that 
for  the  safety  of  society  itself,  judges  who 
are  inca^nble  of  meting  out  justice  should 
be  recalled.  This  couutry,  this  government 
of  ours  in  America,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  for  the  time  being  live  in  it' — ^while 
they  are  alive.  We  have  had  enough  of 
gowiument  by  dead  men — dead  issues-— -dead 
principles,  and  iron -clad  restrictions.  We 
must  expand  and  progress;  we  can  not  stand 
still.  We  must  have  restored  to  the  people 
the  unrestricted  powder  of  changing  their 
statutory  or, organic  laws  whenever  they  find 
the  occasion  and  necessity  warrant  it,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  'elder  statesmen' 
should  term  it  the  'voice  of  clamor'  or  'the 
voice  of  the  mob.'  As  intelligent,  aspiring 
American  citisens,  we  xesent  such  outrageous 
aspersions  as  are  hurled  at  us  when  we  urge 
humane  social  legislation,  judicial  restric- 
tion, and  executive  restraint.  Tfa»  safety  of 
society  impels  us  to  seek  for  ourselves  the 
safest  and  sanest  way  to  preserve  our  insti- 
tutions. This  can  best  be  done  by  expand- 
ing the  power  of  the  people  through  direct 
legislation  by  means  of  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall.  Men  of  Amer- 
ica, we  dare  not  halt!  We  must  press  for- 
ward or  we  will  be  driven  back."  (p.  345) 
We  warn  our  members  and  the  friends  of  the 
initiative  and  recall  against  so-called  "safe- 
guards and  restrictions"  calculated  to  de- 
stroy their  usefulness,  (p.  879)  We  favor 
embodying  tho9d  principles  in  the  federal 
Constitution. 

(1913.  pp.  68-394)  A  survey  of  the 
struggles  m  the  various  state  legislatures 
and  constitutional  conventions  conclusively 
prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  direct 
legislation  is  the  legislator  or  candidate  who 
"favors  the  principle,"  but  under  "proper 
restrictions  and  safeguards."  There  are 
three  direct  limintations  under  the  power  of 
the  people  which  should  not  be  permitted. 
They  are:  (1)  Restricting  the  scope  of 
the  initiative  to  statute  laws  and  denying 
the  people  the  right  to  propose  or  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution.  (2)  Re- 
stricting control  of  public  funds.  To  deny 
the  right  of  the  people  to  file  a  referendum 
petition  against  ^'appropriation"  measures. 
(3)  Restricting  the  number  fit  questions, 
to  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  number 
which  ma^  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  any 
one  election.  Jokers:  (1)  1:0  require  an 
enormous  number  of  signgtures.  (2)  To 
require  a  discributlon  of  petitions  in  a  large 
number  of  counties  or  congressional  dis- 
tricts. (8)  To  prohibit  circulation  of  pe 
titions  for  pav.  Injunction — Amendments 
should  specifically  provide  for  speedy  court 


decisions  in  case  injunctions  axe  flhsd  against 
petitions,  and  those  filing  petitions  snould 
be  forced  to  prove  insufficiency  or  fraud. 
Nonsuspension  ioker — ^A  referendum  petition 
filed  against  a  law  pasvad  by  the  legislature 
should  suspend  the  law  until  voted  upon  by 
the  people.  The  emergency  joker — ^To  per- 
mit time  to  secure  referendum  petitions  leg- 
islative acts  should  not  fpo  into  effect  for 
ninety    days.      The    majority    joker — ^To    re- 

Jiuire   a  too   difficult   or  impossible  majority 
or  the  enactment  or  rejee(ipn  of  a  measure 
by  the   voters.      Publicity  joker — ^Failing  to 
provide  an   adequate  and  efficient  means  of 
informing  voters  regarding  measuzvis  submit- 
ted to  them.     "General  principle"   a  fraud 
— It    is    frequently   advocated,    especially    by 
constitutional    lawyers,    that   a    complete   in- 
itiative   and    referendum    amendment    is    too 
long  to  be  placed  in  a  state  eonstitution.  In 
Utah,  for  example,  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed    containing     the      "general     principle," 
which  permitted  the  people  to  exerciae  the 
initiative  and  referenaum   "under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  manner  and  within  such 
time  as  may  be  provided  by  law."     For  thir- 
teen years  the  legislature  refused  to  put  th*6 
amendment    into   effect,    although   bills    were 
introduced  at  e^viry  session.     Idaho  adopted 
the    "general    principle"    feature    and    the 
legislature   defeated   a   bill   to  carry   it   into 
effect.     TVdxas  in  1914  submitted  an  amend- 
ment   providing    for    20    per    cent    petitions 
and   everything   else   left   to   the  legislature. 
Every  case  has  failed  in  i^hich  the  legisla- 
tures have  been  given  power  over  the  initia 
tive    and    referendum.      (p.    71)      Executive 
Council   reported  it  had  co-operated   with   a 
movement  to  organize  the  National   Popular 
Gk>vemment   League,    nonpartisan   in   charac- 
ter  and   compose!^   of  the   active   friends    of 
popular   government    throughout   the   nation. 
Repeated   the   warning   given    in    1912    (pp. 
40-85).      (1914,  p.  97)     The  warning  given 
in    1912    and    1918     proved     to     have    been 
necessary.      In    Arkansas,    for   example,    the 
State   Federation  of  Labor  had  successfully 
secuied  petitions  for  mining  and  bank  guar- 
antee bills,   but  they  were  enjoined   by   the 
mining  ana  banking  interests  and  the  ques- 
tions were  kept  off  the  ballots  by  court  de- 
cisions.    Proper  laws  would  have  prevented 
this   defeat   so   costly  to   the  men    of  labor. 
In   Oklahoma  the   United  Mine  Workers  ws- 
curod     referendum     petitions     upon    a     law 
plassed  by  the  legislature  dangerous  to  their 
mtexests.     It  cost  the  United  Mine  Workers 
thousands  of  dollars  to  circularize  the  state 
and  educate   ihe  voters  upon  the  justice  of 
their  position.      They   defeated  the   law  but 
had  Oklahoma  provided  the  Oregon  pamph- 
let system  of  advertising  treasures  and  argu- 
ments   thereon,    this    cost    would   have    been 
saved.     In  Washington,  after  great  expense 
and  trouble,  a  joint  committee  of  the  State 
Federation   of    Labor,     the     State    Farmers* 
Union,    the    State    Grange,    and    the    Direct 
Legislation  League  initiated  seven  important 
laws  known  as  "The  Seven  Sisters."  Three 
of  these  laws  have  b^en  kept  off  the  ballot 
through    unjust    court    decisions    and    organ- 
ized labor  had  to  meet  with  defeat  after  a 
heav^  expense  of  time  and  money  to  cMcure 
petitions    and    defend    the    lawvuits.      Those 
are  but  a  few  samples  of  what  is  going  on 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  arouse  our  mem- 
bership and  the  people  generally  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  exercising  the  greatMt  eare  in  »8- 
curing  effective   laws   and   amendments   pro- 
viding for  direct  legislation.     It  is  difficult, 
after    years    of    agitation,    to    reject  '  at    the 
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luiiids  of  a  lUte  legislature  initiative  and 
raferaBdnm  amen^nent  proTisioni  which 
while  not  perfect,  aeem  to  grant  somethinff 
and  to  be  an  advance.  It  is  natural  to  feel 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  compromise  and  take 
wliat  you  can  get  with  the  hope  of  improy 
ing  toe  proTisions  later.  But  costly  ex* 
perienee  has  taught  us  that  it  is  far  wiier 
to  reject  imperfect  proposals  and  to  fight  on 
until  we  can  secure  oirect  legislation  in  a 
form  which  the  people  can  use.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  an  amendment  to  a  state 
eonstituiion  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from 
m  statute  law,  which  can  be  amended  from 
T^sar  to  year.  In  191S  the  Iowa  legislature 
anbmitted  a  worthless  initiative  and  refer- 
endum amendment.  It  must  be  passed  anin 
in  1915  before  going  to  the  people.  The 
givatesi  objection  perhaps  is  that  it  gives 
the  legislature  power  of  60  per  cent  on  pe- 
titions; for  the  initiative  anywhere  between 
12  per  cent  and  22  p«r  cent;  for  the  refer- 
endum anywhere  between  10  per  cent  and 
20  per  cent.  These  percentagas  must  be  se- 
cured in  each  of  the  congressional  districts. 
Iowa  luM  over  600,000  voters.  It  is  an  agri- 
eultural  state  and  has  no  large  cities.  Clear- 
ly then  if  the  legislature  should  do  the  best 
it  could  and  place  the  initiative  at  12  per 
eeat,  and  the  referendum  at  10  per  cent,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  securs  a  petition  ex- 
cept with  an  enormous  expense  of  time, 
laoor,  and  moner,  which  neither  labor  or- 
ganisations nor  farmers'  orgsnisatlons  could 
endure.  Further,  anv  constitutional  amnnd- 
nents  proposed  oy  the  initiative,  if  such  s 
thing  eould  be  possible  under  these  condi- 
tions, would  have  to  be  passed  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  at  two  successive  elections,  so 
that  It  would  take  from  three  to  five  years 
to  have  the  constitution  amended.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  major  "jokers." 

(1916,  p.  Ill)  We  note  a  disposition  by 
eorporation  interests  and  political  partisans 
in  some  states,  notably  Washington,  to  undo 
and  offset  the  progress  accomplished.  They 
see  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  an 
agency  hostile  to  thnir  privileges,  their 
schemes  and  the  stranglehold  they  have 
heretofore  held. 

(1917,  pp.  104-411)  Despite  the  distrac 
tions  of  war  the  cauva  of  popular  govern 
ment  goes  forward.  Twenty-one  states,  ag- 
gregating one-tMrd  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  n.  8.,  now  have  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  sonra  form  in  their  constitu- 
tions. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  1892,  was  the  first  na- 
tional organisation  to  endorse  this  great  re- 
form, now  accepted  by  all  progressive 
statesmen,  the  present  President  of  the  U. 
8.  being  its  most  distinguished  champion. 
Organised  labor  has  taken  a  conspicaous  part 
in  the  struggle  to  establish  the  initiative. 
referendum  and  recall.  It  has  been  and 
stin  is  bitterly  contested  by  the  forces  of 
reaction.  That  there  are  still  some  op- 
ponents of  progress  who  are  active  is  amply 
peovea  by  the  fact  that  even  in  this  war- 
time three  national  organisations  have  been 
formed  specifically  ity  fight  the  progress  of 
democratic  government.  These  are  the 
Sound  Government  Leagod  of  the  United 
Statee  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Constitutional  Qoyem- 
ment  and  the  National  Citisens'  Union,  with 
ofilces  at  Washington.  D.  C.  The  avowed 
object  of  thevB  is  to  fight  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  "mere  majority  rule,"  through 
such  inatruments  as  the  initistive.  referen- 
dum and  recall;  to  defeat  the  growing  de- 


mand for  easier  methods  of  amending  the 
federal  constitution  and  to  protect  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "sacredness  of 
the  courts."  .The  arbitrary  power  exercised 
by  judges  in  passing  on  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Oongress  is  in  conflict  with  the 
best  thought  and  opinion  of  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  that  drew  up  the  (Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  8.  Endorsed  Dili  which  auto- 
matically removed  from  office  any  judgs  at- 
tempting to  pass  on  an  act  of  Oongress. 

Injunctions — (1908,  p.  80)  Oonstant 
abuse  of  the  injunction  writ  by  the  courts 
became  so  flagrant  that  a  conference  was 
called  by  the  Execiitive  Oonncil  of  officers 
of  national  and  international  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  to  take  some  action 
in  protest.  An  address  to  Oongress  and 
another  to  the  workers  were  adopted.  That 
to  Congress  urged  immediate  relief,  saying 
in  part:  "There  is  something  ominous  in 
the  ironic  manner  in  which  the  courts  guar- 
antee to  workers:  The  'right*  to  be  maimed 
and  killed  without  liability  to  the  employers; 
the  'right'  to  be  discharged  for  belonging  to 
a  union;  the  'right'  to  work  as  many  hours 
ss  employers  please  and  under  any  condi- 
tions which  they  may  impose.  Labor  is  just- 
ly indignant  at  the  bestowal  or  guaranteeing 
of  these  worthless  and  academic  'righst'  by 
the  courts,  which  in  the  same  breath  deny 
and  forbid  to  the  workers  the  practical  and 
necessary  protection  of  laws  which  define 
and  safeguard  their  rights  and  liberties  and 
the  exercise  of  thenr  individually  or  in  as- 
sociation." That  to  the  workers  declared: 
"We  have  appealed  to  Congress  for  the 
necessary  relief  we  deem  essential  to  safe- 
guard tbe  interests  and  rights  of  the  toilers. 
Wv  now  call  upon  the  workers  of  our  com- 
mon country  to  stand  faithfully  by  our 
friends,  oppose  and  defeat  our  enemies, 
whether  they  be  candidates  for  President, 
for  Congress,  or  other  offices,  whether  execu- 
tive, legislative  or  judicial.  Bach  candidate 
should  be  questioned  and  pledged  as  to  his 
attitude  upon  all  subjects  of  importance  to 
the  toilers,  whether  in  factory,  farm,  field, 
shop  or  mine.  It  rests  with  each  of  us  to 
make  the  most  earnest,  impressive  and  law- 
abiding  effort  that  lies  witnin  our  power  to 
restore  tbese  liberties  and  safeguard  our 
rights  for  the  future  if  we  are  to  save  the 
workers  and  mayhap  even  the  nation  itself 
from  threatened  disaster.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  idle  fear.  Let  every  'man  be  up  anil 
doing.  Action  consistent,  action  persistent, 
action  insistent  is  the  watchword.*' 

I&JnnctionB  and  Judidary — (1B85,  p.  15) 
Declared  a  Washington  police  judge  shouH 
be  removed  from  office  for  violent  language 
toward  labor  unions  in  a  suit  against  the 
right  of  unions  to  employ  pickets  during  a 
strike. 

(1891,  p.  18)  Condemned  decision  of  a 
justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
which  said:  "Inasmuch  as  the  wage- 
workers  do  not  own  the  product  they  can 
not  have  a  label  certifying  the  character  of 
the  labor  eroploved  in  its  production."  (p. 
24)  Pledged  aid  to  printers  in  testing  con- 
stitutionality of  Pennsylvania  eonspirstory 
laws. 

(1892,  p.  9)  These  charges  were  made: 
A  judge  bees  me  virtually  tne  attorney  for 
a  giant  corporation  and  a  common  prosecutor 
of  striking  workmen:  he  declared  unions 
tyrannies,  while  the  treasonable  acts  of  the 
(jamegie  Corporation  in  making  war  on  the 
state  was  justifiable.  Another  judge  said 
unions  were  rspldly  getting  under  control  of 
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men  unacquainted  with  our  tongue  and  an- 
tagonistic to  our  institutions.  Child  labor 
laws  have  been  treated  with  contompt  by 
the  minor  judiciary.  "It  is  said  *the  blood 
of  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  th»  church.'  " 
It  is  possible  that  thiouxh  the  blood  of  the 
men  who  died  on  the  lionongahela  in  July 
may  come  a  realiziUion  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  tnat  the  legislation  of  thj 
future  will  be  m  favor  of  the  m.asies  Jrather 
than  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few. 
The  true  status  of  labor  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  the  comparative  lack  of  or- 
ganisation and  that  wage  earners  had  been 
owing  allegiance  to  political  parties  first  and 
to  themselves  as  a  class  last.  If  the  organ- 
ised workmen  wex^  to  hold  in  check  the  po- 
litical powers  of  the  state  and  make  their 
rule  "workers  first,  party  last,*'  then  the 
legislature  would  make  laws  and  judges  con- 
strue them  in  the  interest  of  the  working- 
men. 

(1898,  p.  14)  Injunction  against  printers 
affirmed,  (pp.  18-42)  There  appears  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  courts  and  offi- 
cers of  the  government  to  make  all  strikes, 
and  particularly  thosKs  on  railroads,  an  of- 
fense against  the  lawa  of  the  eountry.  Judge 
Ricks  issued  an  order  compelling  railroad 
employes  to  continue  at  work  and  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison  an  engineer  who  had  not 
complied.  An  order  by  Judge  Taft  went 
even  farther  in  its  effect  on  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  cease  work  to  obtain  fairer  con- 
ditions of  labor  tl^ln  did  that  of  Judge 
Ricks.  Such  interpretation  of  the  Inter- 
state Oommerce  law  is  at  variance  with  its 
plain  intent.  When  it  was  under  considera- 
tion an  amendment  covering  the  exact  pro- 
visions contained  in  Judge  Kick's  order  was 
defeated.  These  decisions,  though  based  on 
the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mon carrier,  indicates  a  reckless  disre^nl 
for  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  American 
Constitution,  and  undoubtedly  an  invasion 
of  the  laborers'  rights  to  effectually  protest 
against  irksome  conditions  while  they  in  no 
wise  protect  him  against  discharge  for  any 
whimsical  reason  advanced  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(1894,  p.  48)  Executive  Council  directed 
to  secure  legal  advice  on  limiting  or  regulat- 
ing the  penalties  in  contempt  cases  and  if 
deemed  advisable  to  secure  laws  to  prevent 
interference  of  courts  in  strikes  where  no 
destruction  of  property  or  loss  of  life  is 
caused  by  strikers.  (p.  50)  Protested 
against  unjust  decrees  of  Massachusetts 
courts  in  behalf  of  capitalistic  enemies  of 
labor. 

(1896)  p.  50)  Demanded  amendmrats  to 
the  17.  S.  Constitution  depriving  iudgei  of 
the  power  to  set  aside  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, "as  we  believe  the  proper  function 
of  courts  is  to  expound  and  administer  law 
but  not  to  piake  it." 

ri897,  p.  28)  Sdveral  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress  dealing  with  the  evils 
which  have  grown  up  in  recent  vears  by  the 
issuance  of  writs  of  injunction  in  labor  dis- 

flutes,  restraining  officers  and  members  of 
abor  organizations  from  performing  those 
lawful  functions  which  have  been  recognised 
as  within  the  rights  of  the  workers.  Of 
these  bills,  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
the  subject,  one  passed  tlva  Senate  provide 
ing  for  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  proceedings 
for  violation  of  the  injunction.  While  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  obviate  a  great  wrong   (namely. 


by  providing  for  a  trial  by  jury),  yet  it  is 
deemed  entirely  inadequate  and  insufficient. 
We  not  only  demand  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  for  an^  offense  charged,  but  also  that 
we,  as  workers  and  citisens.  ihall  not  be  re- 
strained in  the  exercise  oi  our  lawful  and 
natural  rights.  Courts  do  not  and  can  not 
issue  injunctions  reatraining  persons  from 
committing  crimes  or  misdemeanors  and 
should  not  when  there  is  another  oompkdte 
remedy  at  law.  The  police  power  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  preventative,  and,  when  that 
is  insufficient,  the  arraignment  at  the  bar 
of  justice  to  answer  for  offenses  is  the 
means  by  which  the  State  seeks  its  safety 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity.  It  is 
but  just  that  the  workers  insist  npon  being 
regarded  as  equals  before  the  law.  and  that 
in  their  activity  to  prevent  iniringmnent 
upon  their  rights,  and  th^  hopes  and  strog* 
gNs  to  maintain  their  manhood,  extra-judi- 
cial proceedings  should  not  lie  against  them 
as  is  now  the  case  by  the  use,  or,  more  prop- 
erly stated,  abuse,  of  the  powers  ox  the 
courts  in  the  issuance  of  writs  of  injunetion. 
(p.  21)  On  behalf  of  the  railroad  companies 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  amending  the 
so-called  "Anti-trust  Law,"  designed  to 
overcome  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declaring  that  agree- 
ments of  traffic  associations  of  a  non-compet- 
itive nature  are  unlawful.  Except  in  tin 
instance  named,  the  real  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent law  has  been  to  hold  that  the  organi- 
sations of  labor  axe  unlawful  combinations. 
No  amendment  to  this  law  onght  to  pass, 
unless  it  contains  an  additional  provision 
exempting  orgsnixed  labor,  in  direct  terms, 
from  the  provisions,  or  the  judicial  conatrue- 
tions  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  holding 
that  organized  labor  is  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  being  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  or 
conspiracies.  (P*  87)  An  extraordinary  fea- 
ture of  this  industrial  struggle  is  the  use 
made  of  writs  of  injunction.  While  writs 
of  injunction  have  a  legitimate  and  proper 
function  we  hold  that  wnen  used  to  pxeveot 
free  speech  or  public  assemblage  to  discuss 
grievances,  be  they  political  or  industrial, 
and  to  compel  men  to  continue  to  labor  for 
private  individuals  against  their  will  they 
amount  to  judicial  usurpation  and  are  s 
fla^ant  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  are  wholly  un-American  and  destruc- 
tive of  popular  government.  Any  judge  wh> 
will  use  his  sacred  position  for  such  pur- 
poses should  be  promptly  impeached  and  re- 
moved from  office. 

(1898,  p.  28)  We  insist  that  the  workers 
have  the  right  to  quit  their  employment, 
either  singly  or  in  unison,  whenever  th» 
conditions  of  employment  become  irksomc> 
or  a  change  or  improvement  is  desired;  that 
when  isny  x^presentative  of  the  workers 
engsged  in  a  contest  is  directed  by  them  to 
perform  any  duty  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  cessation  of  work 
was  inaugurated,  that  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  perform  that  dnty  without  judicial 
interference  by  injunction.  If  a  representa- 
tive of  labor  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  law. 
he  is  amenable  to  that  law,  the  same  as 
any  other  citivdn.  The  law  knows  no  writ 
of  injunction  prohibiting  any  of  its  citisens 
from  committing  a  breach  of  the  law.  If 
any  wage-earner  engaged  in  a  dispute  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  lai^,  ne  may 
be  brought  to  trial  and  punished  as  any 
other  citizen.  This  the  law  reeognlset  ss 
a  complete  remedy,  and  it  is  a  flnmy  estab- 
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lished  rule  of  law  that  a  writ  of  injunction 
■hall  nerer  lie  when  there  is  another  com- 

Jtlete  Fsmedy.  We  assert  thftt  what  is  legal 
or  one  man  to  do  can  not  be  made  illenl 
when  done  hj  another  without  endangerincr 
the  fundamental  principles  of  iustice  and 
libertT.  (pp.  107-129)  W«  belieTO  judges 
should  stand  in  the  same  position  as  even' 
other  oAeer  of  the  coyemment,  and  ever/ 
power  and  safeguard  be  exwrcised  to  protect 
the  people  against  unjust  encroachments  from 
judges,  as  from  all  other  officials,  and  that 
the  power  of  impeachment  should  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  courts  have  clearly  Tiolated 
the  law  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people. 

(18M.  p.  148)  Instructed  president  to 
■•ek  legislation  curbing  the  power  of  courts 
la  Issuing  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

(1900,  p.  24)  A  bill  and  an  amendnrant 
to  the  constitution  had  been  introduced  in 
OoBgreos.  They  are  ostensibly  to  curb  the 
power  of  trusts,  but  beyond  question  de* 
sigBed  and  framed  to  stnba  a  olow  at  the 
organisations  of  labor.  The  trusts,  sgainst 
which  this  species  of  legislation  was  eon* 
ceiTod,  hsTS  successfully  defended  them* 
■elTea,  or  averted  its  application.  "Trom  the 
thne  of  the  first  organisation  of  labor,  the 
eoorta  have  atigmatised  the  trade  unions  as 
eombinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  the 
dockets  are  filled  with  indictments,  and  the 
Jails  filled  with  men  charged  with  conspir* 
acy  because  thny  were  members  of  trad'i 
UBiOBa;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  trade  unions  are  the  most  benefl- 
eent  organisations  the  world  has  ever  wit* 
nessed  to  i>romote  thn  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  We  protested  against  the  pasiage 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  for  we  dis- 
eemed  that  tbare  was  the  grsvest  possible 
danger  to  the  workers,  and  to  the  people  of 
our  country.  We  insisted  that  if  the  anti- 
trust bill  should  pass,  it  should  contain  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  any  court's  making  rictims  of  tlva 
toilers  because  they  hare  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  manhood  to  unite  for  their  own 
and  the  common  protection.  An  amendment 
to  the  BO-callvd  anti-trust  bill  was  submitted 
as  follows:  "Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  to  apply  to  trade 
unions  or  other  labor  organizations  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpoie  of  regulating  wages. 
hours,  or  labor,  and  other  conditions,  under 
which  labor  is  to  be  performed."  The  bill 
as  amended  passed  the  House,  practically  by 
unanimous  vote;  but  when  pressed  for  pas- 
aage  in  the  Senate.  tlM  bill,  robbed  of  its 
stmg  against  organised  labor,  was  practl* 
eally  killed,  at  least  for  the  session,  by  its 
reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  from 
which  source  no  report  was  possible.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  should  be  prevented  unless 
the  amendment  excluding  trade  unions  snd 
labor  organisations  from  its  provisions  and 
operations  is  retained,  (p.  25)  Two  bills 
were  introduced  through  officials  of  the  A.  F. 
of  li.  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"conspiracy"  and  restraining  orders  and 
Injunctions.  It  was  insisted  that  the  bill 
should  contain  provisions  that  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or 
to  procure  to  be  done,  anv  act  in  further- 
ance of  any  trade  dispute  bteween  workmen 
snd  their  employers,  should  not  be  ^teemed 
criminal,  or  indictable,  or  punishable  as  a 
erlm«|  If  such  an  act,  when  committed  by  any 
one  peraon  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime. 


(1901,  p.  21)  Representatives  of  organized 
labor  preferred  the  defeat  of  the  "anti- 
injunction  bill"  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  before  the  House.  While  it  did  not 
become  a  law  its  defeat  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing rebuke  to  those  who  sought  to  engrsft 
on  the  statutes  of  our  country  the  legal 
authority  for  the  monstrous  injunctions 
which  not  only  have  been,  but  which  would 
have  been  more  wantonly  issiKd  had  this 
iniquitous  provision  of  the  bill  become  a 
law.  (p.  28)  In  judicial  injunctions  there 
are  a  great  warning  and  a  lesson  to  the 
workers  of  our  country.  Some  years  ago 
tfa»  Federal  Oongress  passed  a  law  for  the 
incorporation  of  our  trade  unions.  Beyond 
question,  the  advocates  of  that  bill  really 
believed  they  were  doing  the  organited  work- 
ers a  real  service;  but  at  the  time,  and 
since,  we  have  repeatedly  warned  our  fel- 
low-unionists to  refrain  from  seeking  the 
so-csl1ed  protection  of  that  law.  which,  in 
the  cases  referred  to,  justified  the  suspicion 
and  conclusion  that  the  courts  would  in 
time  have  declared  our  unions  liable  to  be 
mulcted  in  damages  and  their  funds  confis- 
cated— a  repetition  of  the  history  of  tht 
robbery  of  the  guilds  a  few  centuries  aro. 
It  is  the  same  species  of  legislation  as  th9 
enactment  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  and  the  so-called  anti- 
trust Isw.  both  of  which  were  ostensibly 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  people,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  uses  to  which  they  have  been  put 
have  been  to  furnish  some  pretense  or  excuse 
for  the  issuance  of  injunctions  against  oi- 
ganized  workers  engaged  in  disputes  wit^ 
their  employers,  and  for  the  indictment  and 
the  possible  imprisonment  of  men  for  the 
exercise  of  their  natural  and  lawful  rights. 
During  the  year  several  of  the  courts  have 
still  farther  extended  the  scope  of  injunc- 
tions, even  going  so  far  as  to  restrain  work- 
men from  "persuading."  even  by  peaceable 
means,  other  workmen  from  taking  employ- 
ment in  establishments  in  which  a  strike  pre- 
vails. When  the  faot  is  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  neither  constitutional  nor  statutory 
law  under  our  Federal  or  State  governments 
by  which  these  injunctions  are  warranted, 
that  they  constitute  an  Invasion  by  the  <m 
dietary  of  the  ysgislative  functions  of  ths 
Oongress  and  the  legislatures,  we  are  all  the 
more  reminded  of  the  warning  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  Republic  that,  unless  the  people 
are  alert  at  all  times  and  shall  safeguard 
themselves,  the  judiciary  will  silently  hut 
steadily  filch  from  us  the  rights  we  have 
acquiied  and  which  we  assumed  to  be  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed,  (p.  159)  In  view 
of  the  extraordinary  stretch  of  power  as 
sumed  by  the  courts  in  issuing  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  future  sbility  of  the  organised  labor 
movement  of  our  country  to  attain  economic 
and  social  progress  by  the  peaceful  and 
lawful  means  we  employ  makes  it  essential 
that  the  Federal  Congress  shall  enact  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  a  law  prohibiting 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
thst  is.  a  law  which  shall  prohibit  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  of  a  court  buying  to  the 
workers  the  rights  enjoyed  by  all  other  citi- 
sens.  (p.  184)  Of  hostile  legislation  per- 
haps none  is  better  known  to  worklngmen 
than  the  insidious  efforts  made  to  tack  on 
amendments  to  snti-injunction  bills  or  to 
paas  anti-trust  bills  or  like  legislation  which 
by  judicial  interpretation  is  made  applicable 
to   the   members    of    trade    unions    and    the 
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trade  unions  themMWes.  Against  this  spe- 
cious le^slation  we  can  not  be  too  persistent 
in  warning  our  members. 

(1902,  p.  144)  The  use  of  the  injunction 
in  labor  disputes  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general;  its  value  to  the  employer, 
and  its  danger  to  the  workmen,  is  becoming 
better  and  better  understood.  It  is  an 
efFort  to  retain,  through  judicial  decisions 
and  orders,  the  power  ov«r  the  working 
people  which  has  long  been  legislatively 
surrendered,  and  seems  to  have  as  its  gov- 
erning cause,  the  concept  that  the  owner- 
ship of  a  mine,  a  factory,  or  a  means  of 
transportation  carries  with  it  the  ownership 
of  so  much  of  the  working  power  of  the 
laboring  class  as  will  make  such  factory, 
mine,  or  means  of  transportation  profitable 
to  its  owner.  This  concept  has  in  it  an  idea 
of  peonage  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
will  re-establish  peonage  in  its  most  objec- 
tionable form.  If  through  the  use  of  the 
equity  power,  vested  in  the  courts,  our  rights 
as  workers  to  quit  work  at  will,  and  to  in- 
duce others  to  quit  with  us,  can  be  taken 
away,  then  the  peaceable  evolution  towards 
industrial  democracy  is  cut  ofP,  and  the 
workers  will  be  compelled  to  look  to  more 
revolutionary  measures  for  redress  of  exist- 
ing grievances,  and  the  obtaining  of  better 
oonditions  in  the  future.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  our  labor  in  unison  from 
any  establishment  where  we  have  grievances 
to  be  redressed,  then  the  development  may 
go  on  the  lines  of  the  development  in  Eng- 
land towards  political  democracy,  through 
parliamentary  control  over  taxation  and  ap- 
propriation. If  it  is  to  be  taken  away,  then 
we  might  as  well  now  realise  that  peaceable 
development  will  stop. 

(1903,  p.  24)  There  is  not  now  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  of  the  state  governments  any  law 
which  authorizes  or  contemplates  the  Issu- 
ance of  writs  of  injunctions  as  they  hav^ 
been  and  are  being  issued  in  trade  disputes 
between    workmen    and«  their   employers. 

(1904,  pp.  28-171)  Reaffirmed  demand  for 
anti-injunction  legislation. 

(1905,  pp.  82-198)  Injunctions  always 
have  been  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  dele- 
gated at  times,  used  direct  at  others.  It 
came  to  us  from  England  in  the  sam»  way 
as  our  common  law  and  the  habeas  corpus, 
(p.  198)  Executive  Oouncil  instructed  to 
select  an  injunction  pending  in  the  courts 
and  test  its  constitutionality. 

(1906.  pp.  21  178)  In  England  it  became 
neeesparv  to  prohibit  the  use  of  injunction 
except  for  the  specific  protection  of  prop- 
erty  and  property  rights  when  such  were 
in  immi>diate  danger  and  thexe  was  no  other 
adequate  remedy  at  law. 

(1907,  p.  817)^  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  that  our  laws  should  be  so 
amended  that  no  Federal  court  of  less  juris- 
diction than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
elare  any  state  or  federal  law  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  shall  not 
have  power  to  declare  such  laws  unconsti- 
tutional except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  court  sitting  en  banc;  and,  further,  that 
no  state  court  of  less  jurisdiction  than  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  shall  have  power 
to  declare  any  state  law  unconstitutional  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  shall  not 
exercise  such  power  except  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  court. 

(1907,    pp.    84-206)    Approval    was    given 


circulars  appealing  to  all  trade  unionists 
to  safeguard  their  interests  in  an  effort  to 
phadge  candidates  for  public  office  to  ex- 
press themselves  fully  as  to  their  attitude 
upon  the  subject  of  the  injunction  abuse  and 
their  attitude  toward  bona -fide  relief  from 
that  species  of  gross  injustice. 

(1908,  p.  18)  In  injunction  cases  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  from  the  prose- 
cution or  plaintiff,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  accused  or  defendant.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  his  guilt.  He  mtist  prove  his 
innocence.  And  yet  the  acts  which  he  is 
charged  with  doing  may  be  in  violation  of 
no  law,  though  they  may  be  enjoined  by  a 
court's  injunction,  (p.  218)  It  is  only  by 
assuming  business  is  property  that  the  bar- 
est shadow  of  justification  can  he  found  for 
the  acts  of  the  judiciary  in  issuing  injunc- 
tions. Business  consists  of  a  location,  at 
stock,  and  patronage.  Location  and  stock 
are  property;  patronage  is  not.  Patronage 
rests  upon  notning  except  the  good  will  of 
the  patron.  There  can  be  no  business  with- 
out patronage;  hence,  business  can  not  be 
property.  Courts  used  to  be  eoncemed,  rnd 
justly  so,  with  the  preservation  of  propert} 
as  such;  not  with  the  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able use  theieof.  When  courts  shall  have 
been  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  back 
to  this  fundamental  position,  government  br 
law  and  equal  freedom  will  to  this  extent 
have  been  restored,  (p.  27)  If  it  is  the 
intention  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  tho 
interests  of  the  toilers  of  our  country  to 
take  advantage  of  the  trend  of  court  deci- 
sions for  the  usurpation  of  the  toilers*  rights 
by  the  injunctions,  let  them  proceed  as  they 
will  without  our  assuming  to  do  the  impos- 
sible; that  is,  to  be  represented  by  compe- 
tent legal  counsel.  If  the  situation  is  to 
become  so  acute,  let  us  personally,  as  beet 
we  can,  defend  our  rights  before  the  courts, 
taking  whatever  consequences  may  ensue. 
We  can  see  no  remedy  for  these  outrageous 
proceedings,  unless  there  shall  be  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  conscience  of  our  judges  or  the 
relief  which  the  Congress  of  our  country 
can  and  should  afford.  (p.  219)  And  we 
therefore  declare  that  we  will  exercise  all 
the  rights  and  privileMs  guaranteed  us  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country, 
and  insist  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  ourselves 
at  all  hasards,  and  we  declare  that 
such  be  our  action,  taking  whatever  results 
may  come.  We  further  declare  that  when 
cited  to  show  cause  why  such  injunctions 
should  not  be  issued,  we  should  make  no  de- 
fense which  would  entail  any  considerable 
cost,  and  when  cited  for  contempt  the  proper 
policy  is  as  outlined  above.  We  further  de- 
sire to  warn  our  fellow  unionists  that  testi- 
mony extorted  under  equity  process  may  be 
partially  uvad  in  a  damage  suit  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Law.  However,  when 
blanket  injunctions  are  applied  for  or  is- 
sued by  the  courts  against  the  members  of 
unions  for  no  other  reason  except  that  they 
are  members  of  the  unions,  and  these  injunc- 
tions are  applied  for  or  issued  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  members, 
we  believe  that  such  legal  advice  and  pro- 
tection as  may  be  necessary  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  organisations  in 
interest. 

(1909.  pp.  22-25-811)  Injunctions  in  la- 
bor disputes  are  innovations  in  our  modern 
jurisprudence.  The  original  purposes  for 
which  injunctions  were  issued  was  to  re- 
strain parties  to  any  dispute  about  the  title 
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or  damafM  to  prop«rt7  from  interfering  with 
this   property  in   qneetion,   until   the   eourtii 
h»d  determined  the  propextj  right*  inToWed. 
These  restraining  orders  were  made  return- 
able at  the  next  term  of  court,  or  at  the  ses- 
sion of  eourt   where   the  eases   w^re   to   be 
heard     and     determined,     and     consequently 
were    nerer    permanent,    expiring    by    their 
own    limitations    when    the    court    had    con- 
Tened   to  determine   the   questions   at    issue. 
That    tlMy    are    clearly    intended    to    protect 
property  rights  and  property  rights  only,  in 
demonstrated    by    the    fact    that    the    court  i 
iuTariably    insist    upon    a    bond    being    fur- 
nished   by    the    parties    suing   out    the    writ 
to   indemnify    the  parties   enjoined    for    any 
loss  that  may  accroa  to  them  byrirtue  of 
the   writ    hsTing   been    issued,      when    buc^i 
an    order   of   court    has    been    Tiolated    it   ij 
not   a   diAcult   matter   for  the   court   to   de- 
termine   the    actual    damages,    if    any,    that 
ha^«    been    sustained    through    the    iesuano 
of  the  injunction,  thereby  protecting  the  to 
strained    parties    against    any    unwarranted 
iBTasion  of  their  rights,  but  when  the  couit 
issues   an  injunction  in   a  labor  dispute,   re- 
straining persons  in  controrarsy  with  employ- 
ers from  doing  those  things  that  they  have  t 
legal  and  moral  right  to  do,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  injunction  the  contest  is  lost  to  th? 
workers,    there    is    no    cburt    on    earth    that 
can  determina  the  damage  that  baa  been  aua- 
tained    by    the    persons    enjoined,    snd,    con- 
sequently they  cannot  recover  from  the  bond. 
When  the  court  arrogates  to  itvalf  the  power 
to   issue   injunctiona   never  contemplated    br 
the  rules   of  equity,   and   in    direct   Tiolatioc 
of  constitutional  snd  atatutory  law,   and  ar- 
snmes  the  right  to  issue  injunctiona  for  the 
purpope    of    enforcing    criminal    law,    it    do- 
parta    from    the    domain    of    property    right  * 
and    iuTadea    that    of    personal    righta    in    a 
manner   for   which   there   can    be    no    excuae 
except   that    the    court    thereby   becomes   the 
sole  Judge  of  the  law  snd  the  fact,   and,   if 
the   parties    enjoined    sre    declared    guilty   of 
contempt,  the  extent  of  the  puninhment.    A'l 
of  which  ia  in  direct  violstion  of  the  funds- 
mental  laws  of  the  land  and  tire  AnKlo-Ssxon 
concept   of   humsn   liberty.     The  great  char- 
ter   of    human    liberty,    the    Magna    Charts 
of  Great  Britain,  the  basis  upon  which  Brit- 
ish  and   American   freedom   reats.    in    Clauaf 
80,   d^^clarea:    "No   free  man   ahall   be  taken 
or    imprisoned,    diaseiied,    or    outlawed,     or 
baniahed  or  any  waya  destroyed,  nor  will  we 
paaa  upon  him.  nor  will  we  send  upon   him. 
save    by   the   lawful   judgment   of   hia   peers. 
or  by   the   Isw   of   the   land."      The   Bill   of 
Rights    enunciated    by    the    British    Parlia- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  common  peo- 
pie   and  aigned   by   William   and   Mary  upon 
their    acceaaion    to   the    British   throne    as    a 
condition  upon   which   their  tithe  to  a  soTcr- 
eignty    would    rest,    declares:     "1.  That    the 
pretended   power   of   auspending   of  laws,   or 
the    execution    of    laws,    bv    legal    authority, 
without    conaent    of    Parlianrent     is    illegal. 
2.   That   the   pretended   power   of   dispensing 
with  laws,. or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority  as  it  hath  been  aasumed.  and  exer- 
eitfdd  of  late,   ia   illegal."      The   Declsrstion 
of    Independence    declsres:     "That    all    men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
th»ir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
and  that   among  theae  are   life,    liberty   and 
the    pursuit    of    happiness,"    snd    it    further 
assigns  as  one  of  the  csuaea  for  the  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country  snd  the  estab- 


lishment of  an  independent  gOTemment. 
"for  depriTing  us  in  many  caMs  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  Jury."  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  creates  our 
judiciary  gires  to  it  whaterer  power  it  can 
possibly  exercise  and.  limits  its  jurisdictions, 
says: 

First  anrandment — Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  ovemment 
for  a  redress  of  gricTsncea. 

Sixth  amendment — In  all  criminal  proae- 
cutiona,  the  accuaed  ahall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  apeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  State  and  diatrict  wherein 
the  crime  ahall  have  baen  committed,  which 
diatrict  ahall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law,  snd  to  be  informed  of  the 
nsture  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  aa- 
aistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Ninth  amendment — The  enumeration  in 
tire  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retsined  by  the  people. 

Tenth  smendment — ^The  powers  not  dehe- 
gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Conatitu- 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the   people. 

Thirteenth  smendment.  Section  1 — Neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  aervitude,  except  aa 
a  punishnvent  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  ahall  exiat 
within  the  United  Statea,  or  any  place  aub- 
ject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  most 
casual  investigators  that  the  courta  of  the 
United  States  hold  the  same  relationahip  to 
the  Government  of  our  country  that  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  held  and  now  hold 
to  the  legal  power.  No  one  will  contend 
that  any  judge  in  Great  Britain,  either  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution, 
or  since  that  time  could  have  any  grreater 
power  than  that  conferred  by  regal  author- 
ity expresesd  by  the  Parlianvent  snd  ap- 
proved by  the  King.  It  naturally  followa 
that  our  courts  can  have  no  greater  power 
than  that  granted  to  them  by  the  Conatitu- 
tion.  When  the  Constitution  grranted  to 
our  judiciary  jurisdiction  in  equity,  it  couli 
not  have  conveyed  any  wider  authority  than 
that  which  existed  in  English  jurisprudence 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Conatitn- 
tion,  and  the  quotations  we  have  just  citei 
from  the  Magna  Charts,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  abao- 
lutely  deny  the  right  of  equity  courta  to 
infringe  upon  peraonal  liberty  oi  existing 
law.  Our  government  is  not  only  one  of 
delegated  powers,  but  also  of  reaerve  pow- 
ers. The  same  inatrument  that  created  the 
judiciary  and  delegated  powera  to  it,  reaervea 
all  the  powers  that  are  not  thus  delegated 
to  the  various  statea  and  to  the  people. 
When,  therefore,  any  court  assumes  to  exer- 
cise powers  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution, it  invades  the  right  specifically 
reserved  by  that  document  to  the  Statea 
and  people;  its  action  becomet  void  frori 
lack  of  juriadiction  and  thould  not  be 
obeved.  Notwithstanding  the  constitutional 
limitations    pvantioned,    modem    iniunctions 
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hare  taken  three  diitinet  linei,  two  oF 
which  are  unconstitational,  arbitrary  and 
nnjuat. 

1.  Injanetiona  are  isaned  to  protect  prop- 
erty rightB  from  irreparable  injury  where 
there  ia  no  remedy  at  law.  That  is  ,the 
only  province  in  which  an  injunction  prop- 
erly belongs. 

2.  Injunctions  have  unwarrantably  been 
iasued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  existing 
statutory  and  common  law  arbitrarily  in- 
vading the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  law  courts,  thus  wiping  out  of 
existence  that  protection  against  false  ac- 
euaationa  that  free  men  have  fought  for  and 
forced  from  the  hands  of  autocratic  Icings 
and  tyrannical  governnvents  and  defended  st 
the  cost  of  their  lives,  from  the  days  of 
Ovthram  the  Dane  to  the  present  gencrs- 
tion  of  man,  the  right  of  trial  by  jun . 
When  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  specified  the  punishment  for  any 
violation  ox  law,  it  has  provided  what,  in 
its  judgment,  is  an  adequate  remedy,  and 
means  of  prevention,  and  having  provided 
such  remedy,  no  court  has  any  right  to  step 
in  over  the  head  of  the  legislature  and  pro- 
vide another  remedy, 

8.  Modern  American  courts  assume  the 
right  to  issue  injunctions  interfering  with 
the  personal  rights  of  man  in  exercising 
free  speech,  free  press,  peaceable  assem- 
blage, and  in  their  personal  relationship  with 
each  other.  The  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
px«sa  and  peaceable  assemblage  are  specifi- 
cally guaranteed  by  the  Oonatitution.  Thc- 
are  the  fundamental  aafeguarda  of  a  free 
people  which  neither  courts,  kings  nor  ca- 
jolery should  be  mrmitted  to  destroy.  The 
personal  relationship  between  man  and  man 
cornea  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  courts  and  has  no  place  in  the  courts 
of  equity,  unless  upon  the  assumption  by 
the  courts  that  man  is  property,  an  assuno- 
tion  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  right  of  all 
civiliied  communities  and  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  XIII  Amendment  to  the  Cor.- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  under 
thia  class  of  injunctions  that  the  courts 
have  assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  now  fa- 
moua  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company  case. 

In  this  case,  the  court,  in  violation  of  the 
expressed  terms  of  the  Constitution,  enjoins 
the  right  of  five  speech,  free  press  and 
peaceable  assemblage,  in  addition  to  pro- 
claiming the  false  doctrine  that  patronage 
and  good  will  in  business  is  property.  Busi- 
ness Is  divided  into  two  elements.  The  first 
element,  the  stock  in  trade  is  property  be- 
yond question.  The  second  element,  pa- 
tronage and  good  will,  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  or  by  any  method  of 
reasoning  or  logic  be  considered  the  prop- 
erty of  the  man  engaged  in  business.  If  it 
is  property  at  all,  it  can  only  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  man  who  has  the  patronage  or 
the  good  will  to  give.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chief 
Justice  Shepard  dissents  from  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  court.  The  division 
of  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  this  case,  together 
with  the  widely  divergent  opinions  expressed 
bv  different  federal  courts  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  making  it  practically  im 
poasible  for  even  those  that  are  learne(f 
in  the  law.  not  to  mention  the  ordinary  lay- 
man, to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accu- 


racy the  extent  of  the  juriadiction  and  poweri 
of  our  courta  in  injunction  eaaea,  shows  the 
imperative  need  that  the  Supremo  Couit 
should  paaa  upon  the  entire  aubject  matt«r 
involved.  No  better  case  has  yet  presented 
itself  for  that  porpoM  thin  the  Buck' 
Stove  and  Range  caae  and  the  conteniT* 
proceedings  growing  out  of  it.  We  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  emphaaiae  the  warning 
against  the  so-called  "Life-Savers"  injunc- 
tion hills.  Most  of  these  bills  concede  i 
statutory  right  to  the  courts  which  they  do 
not  now  possess — ^to  issue  injunctions  in  If^- 
hor  disputes,  and  then  provide  a  trial  bj 
jury  in  contempt  proceedings.  Our  ronten 
tion  is  that  when  an  Injnnetion  ia  issue-^ 
n  labor  dispute,  irreparable  injury  is  done 
to  the  parties  enjoined  and  to  the  cause 
of  labor,  which  no  court  can  compute  and 
no  bond  can  indemnify.  The  remedy  lies 
in  remanding  the  courts  to  their  propei 
functions  in  law  and  equity.  Until  some 
change  has  been  secured  in  the  practice? 
of  the  courts,  either  through  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  or  legislative  enactment, 
every  answer  to  a  writ  of  injunction  or  a 
citation  for  contempt  shall  insist  upon  our 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
peaceable  assemblege  and  freedom  from  in- 
terference with  our  personal  rights  by  the 
equity  courts,  and  the  denial  of  their  au- 
thority to  assume  that  anyone  has  a  pro]i 
erty  right  in  man,  his  good  will  or  his 
patronage. 

(1011.  p.  45)  During  the  entire  life  of 
the  Sixty-first  Congrass  it  waa  impossible 
to  obtain  any  direct  action  on  the  billo 
amending  the  antitrust  law  for  the  limite- 
tion  of  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  (p.  2A^  - 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  th? 
Supreme  Court  it  has  taken  occasion  to  di- 
vide contempt  into  two  elements,  one  reme- 
dial and  the  other  criminal.  As  long  an 
the  practices  of  the  courts  caused  them  t) 
use  that  form  of  punishment  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  designates  aa  criminal,  that  i^ 
imprisonment  for  contempt  or  a  fine,  going 
to  the  court,  it  would  have  been  good  policv 
to  have  declined  to  emplov  the  services  of 
counsel  and  to  have  defended  our  rights  per- 
sonally before  the  courts,  taking  whatever 
consequence  might  ensue.  But  with  the 
sngj^Tfistion  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  ths* 
punishment  for  contempt  may  be  remedirl 
in  character  that  is.  the  court  may  impose 
threefold  dnmnees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iwrson  or  corporation  suing  out  th**  writ.  It 
bocomos  clearly  apparent  that  the  funds  of 
every  labor  or^ranixation  in  the  country'  aie 
nt  the  mercy  of  the  courts  whenever  an  in 
junction  is  issued,  and  we  might  just  ss 
we!l  spond  these  funaq  in  dof'^T'ilir^  'hem 
and  our  members  ss  to  s-lov/  the  courts  to 
tnVe  thrm  in  the  form  of  damarren.  Mem- 
bers should  tht-refore  be  defended  whenever 
possible  when  they  are  cited  to  show  cause 
why  an  injunction  should  not  be  issned  or 
why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  con- 
tv^mpt.  fp.  3fi4)  The  crass  ignorance  of  corpor- 
ation lawyers  and  a  hostile  press  is  so  rampant 
on  the  position  and  attitude  of  labor  upon 
the  abuse  of  the  injunction  process  that  we 
deem  it  a  public  service  as  plainly  and 
concisely  as  possible  to  submit  labor's  atti- 
tude and  contention.  It  will  be  seen  that 
labor  neither  questions  the  integrity  of  nor 
desires  to  "shackle"  the  courts:  that  It 
stands  for  and  insists  upon  absolute  equal- 
ity  before    the   law — nothing  more,    nothing 
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fesM.  We  beliere  we  hare  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  prees,  howerer  hoatile.  ahall 
not  wilfbUy  miarepreaent  01)  miainterpret 
Iiabor'a  position.  We  aak  a  carefnl  eonsid- 
eration  of  Labor' a  contention  upon  this  all- 
important  qnestion  of  our  time,  and  w« 
challenge  a  diacusalon  of  the  points  here 
snbmitted.  Labor  insists  that:  The  writ  of 
injnnction  was  intended  to  be  exercised  for 
the  protection  of  property  rights  only.  He 
who  would  seek  its  aid  must  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands.  There  must  be  no  other 
adequate  remedy  at  law.  It  must  nerer  be 
ns»d  to  curtail  personal  rights.  It  must  not 
be  used  erer  in  an  effort  to  punish  crime. 
It  must  not  be  used  as  a  means  to  set 
aaide  trial  by  jury.  Injunctions  as  issued 
against  workmen  are  ncTer  uvad  or  issued 
against  any  other  citixen  of  our  country. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  deprire  eitisens  of  our 
country,  when  these  citizens  are  workmen, 
of  th»  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  is  an  effort 
to  fasten  an  offense  on  them  when  they 
are  innocent  of  any  unlawful  or  illefcal  act. 
la  is  an  indirect  assertion  of  a  property 
right  in  men  when  these  m»n  are  workmen 
engaged  in  a  lawful  effort  to  protect  or  ad- 
Tance  their  natural  righta  and  interests.  In- 
junctions as  issued  in  trade  disputes  are  to 
malre  outlaws  of  men  when  they  are  not 
eren  charged  with  doing  things  in  riolation 
of  any  law  of  State  or  nation.  We  protest 
againat  the  discrimination  of  the  courta 
againat  the  laboring  men  of  our  country 
which'  d,epriTes  them  of  their  constitutional 

Sarantee  of  equality  before  the  law.  The 
ionctions  which  the  courts  issue  against 
labor  are  supposed  by  them  to  be  good 
enough  law  today,  when  there  exists  a  dis- 
pute between  workmen  and  their  employers; 
Vnt  it  is  not  good  law — in  fact,  ia  not  law 
at  alt — tomorrow  or  next  day  when  no  such 
labor  dispute  exists.  The  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  Isbor  disputes  is  not  based 
upon  law,  but  is  a  species  of  judicial  legis- 
lation, judicial  uaurpation,  in  the  interest  s 
of  the  money  power  agajast  workmen  inno- 
cent of  any  unlawful  or  criminal  act.  The 
doing  of  the  lawful  acts  enjoined  bv  the 
courts  renders  the  workmen  guilty  ox  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  punishable  by  fine  or 
Imprisonment  or  both.  Labor  protects 
•gainst  the  Issuance  of  injunctions  In  diii- 
pntea  between  workmen  and  employers,  when 
BO  such  injunctions  would  be  issued  when 
no  such  dispute  exists.  Such  injunctions 
bare  no  warrant  in  law  and  are  the  result  of 
judicial  usurpation  snd  judicial  lefrislation 
rather  than  of  Contrr^ssional  legislation.  In 
•n  things  in  which  workmen  are  enjoined 
by  the  process  of  an  injunction  during  labor 
disputea,  if  those  acts  are  criminal  or  un- 
lawful, there  is  now  ample  law  and  remedy  . 
coTering  them.  From  the  logic  of  this  there 
Is  no  escape.  No  act  la  legally  a  crimo 
nnleaa  there  is  a  law  designsting  it  and 
specifying  it  to  be  a  crime.  No  act  is  uu- 
lawful  unless  there  be  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  designating  and  specifying  it  to  bo 
unlawful;  hence  it  follows  that  no  act  is 
eriminal  or  unlawful  unless  tbvre  is  a  law 
prohibiting  its  commission.  It  is  agreed  by 
all,  frienda  and  opponents  alike,  that  the 
injnnction  proeeas,  Deneflcent  in  its  incen- 
tion  and  general  practice,  neTsr  should  ap 
ply  and  legally  can  not  be  applied  where 
there  is  another  ample  remedy  at  law.  We 
aaMrt  that  Labor  asks  no  immunity  for  any 
of  Ita  men  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  crim- 
nal  or  unlawful  act.  It  inaista  upon  the 
worken  being  regarded  and  treated  as  equals 


before  the  law  with  every  other  eitisen; 
that  if  any  act  be  committed  by  any  one 
of  our  number,  rendering  him  amenable  to 
the  law,  he  shall  bvs  proaecuted  by  the  ordi- 
nary forma  of  law  and  b^  the  due  process 
of  law,  and  that  an  injunction  doea  not 
lawfully  and  properly  apply  and  ought  not 
to  be  issued  in  such  cases.     The  injunction 

S recess    as    applied    to    men    engaged    in    a 
ispute  with  employers  includes   the   allege* 
tion  of  criminal  or  unlawful  acts,  aa  a  mere 
pretext,    so    that    the    lawful    and    innocent 
acts  in  themselves  may  also  be  incorporated 
snd  covered  by  the  blanket  injunction.     And 
the  pterformance  of  the  lawful  and  innocent 
acts  in  themselves  despite  the  injunction  ren- 
ders them  at  once  guilty  of  contempt  of  the 
court's  order   which   is   summarily  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonnvdnt,  or  both.     In  itself 
the  writ  of  injunction  is  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  beneflcent  character.     Ita  aims  and 
purposes  are  for  the  protection  of  property 
rights.      It    never   waa   intended,    and    nev«r 
should   bo  invoked,    for  the   purpose  of   de- 
priving  free   men   of   their  personal   rights, 
the  right  of  man'a  ownerahip  of  himself:  the 
right    of    free    locomotion,    free    assemblage, 
free    association,    free    speech,    free    press; 
th»  freedom  to  do  those  things  promotive  of 
life,    liberty   and   happiness,    and   which   are 
not  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  our  land. 
We  re-assert   that  we  ask  no  immunity   for 
ourselves   or    for    any    other  man    who   may 
be  guilty  of  any  unlawful  or  criminal  act; 
but   we   have  a  right  to   insist,    and   wv  do 
insist,  that  when  a  workman  is  charged  with 
a  crime  or  any  unlawful  conduct,  he  shall  be 
accorded      every      right,      be      apprehended, 
charged,   and   tried   bv  the  same  process  of 
law    as    any    other   citisen    of    our    country. 
With  our  position  so  often   emphasised  and 
so  generally  known,   it  is  nothing  less  than 
wiKal    untruth  Jand    niisrepresent«t|on    for 
any   one   to   declare   that    it   is   eur  purpose 
to  obtain  anv  special  privilege,   particularly 
the    undesirable    and    unenviable    liberty    of 
creating    a    privileged    class    of   wrongdoers. 
Wh»n    the    real    purposes    and    high    aspira- 
tions  of  our  movement   and  the  legislatinn 
it    seeks    at    the    hands    of    the    law-making 
power  of  our  country  shall  be  better  under- 
stood by  all  our  people,   and   the  groat  up- 
lifting work  which  we  have  already  achieved 
shall  find  a  better  appreciation  among  those 
who  now  so  unjustly  attack   and   antagonize 
us.    our   opponents   win   bo   renvambered    for 
their    ignoble    work    and    eourae.      The    in- 
junctions against  which   we  protest   are   fla- 
grantly  and   without   warrant   of  law  issued 
almost  daily  in  some  section  of  our  country 
and  are  violative  of  the  fundanrantal  righta 
of  man.     When  better  understood,  they  will 
shock    the    conscience    of    our    people,    the 
spirit  snd  genius  of  our  republic.     W«  shall 
exercise   our  every  right,    and   in   the  mean- 
time   concentrate    our   efforts    to    secure    the 
xvlief   and   the   redress   to   which   we   are   so 
justly    entitled.      Not    only    in    our    own    in- 
terest,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  our  country,   for  the  preservstion  of  real 
liberty,  for  the  elimination  of  bitterness  snd 
class  hatred,  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  that 
is  best   and  truest,  we  can   never  rest  until 
the   last  vestige   of   this    injustice  haa  b^en 
removed   from  our  public   life. 

n9l2,  pp.  180-840)  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  appointed  two  jus- 
tices thexvof  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  rules  of  practice  which  obtained 
in  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  equitv 
'n    various   countries   with    the    view  of   the 
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application  of  the  be«t  of  them  to  tfa«  mlei 
in  the  United  States.  Rule  78  refers  to 
preliminary  injunctions  and  temporary  re- 
Btrainini^  orders  as  follows:  '*No  prelimi- 
nary injunction  shall  be  granted  without 
notice  to  the  opposite  party.  Nor  shall 
any  temporary  restraining  order  be  granted 
without  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  unless 
it  shall  clearly  appear  from  specific  facts, 
shown  by  aftdavit  or  by  the  verified  bill, 
that  immediate  and  irreparable  loss  of  dam- 
age will  result  to  the  applicant  before  the 
matter  can  be  heard  on  notice.  In  case  a 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  notice,  in  the  contingency  specified, 
the  matter  shall  be  made  returnable  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  in  no  event  later 
than  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
and  shall  take  precedence  of  all  matters, 
except  older  matters  of  the  sanva  character. 
When  the  matter   comes  up   for  haring  the 

garty  who  obtained  the  temporary  restrain- 
ig  order  shall  proceed  with  his  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  if  he  does 
not  do  so  the  court  shall  dissolve  his  tem- 
porary restraining  order.  Upon  two  days' 
notice  to  the  party  obtaining  such  temporary 
restraining  order,  the  opposite  party  may 
appear  and  move  the  dissolution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  order,  and  in  that  event  the 
court  or  judge  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  motion  as  expeditiously  as 
the  en4B  of  justice  mav  require.  Every 
temponiiry  restraining  order  shall  be  forth- 
with filed  in  the  clerk^s  oflice." 

Of  course  w«  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Rule  78  as  promulJBated  by  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  Vtates  is  a  correction  of 
and  a  reform  in  the  practice  and  the  abuses 
of  some  of  tlvd  judges  sitting  in  courts  cf 
equity.  And  yet,  in  so  far  as  the  rightf  of 
the  working  x^eople  of  our  country  are  con- 
cerned, or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
wrongrs  which  the  working  people  of  our 
country  for  the  past  several  years  have  eit- 
dured,  Rule  73  fails  in  its  most  essential 
features.  The  equity  courts  hav«  extended 
their  field  of  jurisdiction  to  the  regulation 
of  personal  rights  and  personal  relations 
instead  of  confining  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
useful  purpose  for  which  th»y  were  createa 
— i-the  protection  of  property  rights  from 
immediate  and  irreparable  injury.  Rule  73 
fails  to  take  cognizance  of  or  deal  with 
this   abuse   of  power   by   the  equity   courts. 

(1915,  p.  104)  This  model  Antitrust  Lim- 
itation Injunctioq  Law  was  sent  to  all  state 
and  city  federations  with  recommendations 
that    efforts  be  made  for  its  enactment: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.:  Section  1.  It  shall 
not  be  unla\«ful  for  working  men  and  women 
to  organize  themselves  into,  or  carry  on  la- 
bor unions  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
hours  of  labor  or  increasing  the  wages  or 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  members  of 
such  organizations;  or  carrying  out  their 
legitimate  purposes  as  freely  as  Jl^ey  could 
do  if  acting  singly. 

"Section  2.  No  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  by  any  pourt  of 
this  state,  or  any  judge  or  judges  thereof 
in  any  case  involving  or  growing  out  of  a 
dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable injury  to  property  or  to  a  prop- 
erty right  of  the  party  making  the  appli- 
cation, for  which  injury  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or 
property  right  must  oe  describea  with  par- 
ticularity in  the  application,  which  must  be 


in  writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

"Section  8.  No  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction  shall  prohibit  any  p«non  or  po^ 
sons,  whether  singly  or  in  eoneert,  from  ter- 
minating any  relation  of  employment  or  from 
ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor;  or 
from  recommending,  advising  or  pereuadinc 
others  so  to  do;   or  from  attending  at  any 

f>lace  where  any  person  or  persons  may 
awfully  be,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
communicating  information,  or  from  persuad- 
ing  any  such  person  to  work  or  to  abstain 
from  working;  or  from  ceasing  to  patronise 
any  party  to  such  dispute;  or  from  recom- 
mending, advising,  or  persuading  others  so 
to  do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to  or  with- 
holding from,  any  person  engaged  in  such 
dispute,  any  strike  benefits  or  other  moneys 
or  things  of  value;  or  from  asvambling  m 
a  lawful  manner,  and  for  lawful  purposes; 
or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  which  might 
lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such 
dispute  by  a  single  individual;  nor  shall 
any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this  section  be 
considered  or  held  to  be  illegal  or  unlawful 
in  any  court  of  this  state. 

"Section  4.  That  the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce, and  the  right  to  enter  into  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employe  or  to  change 
that  relation;  or  to  assume  and  create  a 
new  relation  for  employer  and  employe;  or 
to  perform  and  carry  on  business  with  any 
person  in  any  place;  or  to  do  work  and 
labor  as  an  employe,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
strued to  be  a  personal,  and  not  a  property 
right.  In  aii  cases  involving  the  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  of  employment,  either 
by  tbd  employe  or  employer,  where  no  ir- 
reparable damage  is  a1>out  to  be  committed 
upon  the  property  or  property  right  of 
either,  no  injunction  shall  be  granted,  but 
the  parties  shall  be  left  to  their  remedy  at 
law. 

"Section  5.  No  persons  shall  be  indicted, 
prosecuted,  or  tried  in  any  court  of  this 
state  for  entering  into  or  carrying  on  any 
arrangement,  agreement,  or  combination  be- 
tween themselves  made  with  a  view  of  les- 
sening the  number  of  hours  of  labor  or  in- 
creasing wages  or  bettering  the  condition 
of  workingmen,  or  for  any  act  done  in 
pursuance  thereof,  unless  such  act  is  in 
itself  forbidden  by  law  if  done  by  a  single 
individual." 

(1916,  p.  69)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachuflpetts  declared  unconstitutional  the  state 
law  which  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  first 
model  law  drawn  up  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  protect  associations 
of  wage-earners  from  the  perverted  applica- 
tion of  anti-trust  legislation,  and  from  the 
abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  court  has  been 
heralded  by  the  opponents  of  organized  la- 
bor as  a  final  refutation  of  the  principles 
for  which  Labor  has  contended  and  as  rea- 
son for  repudiating  all  similar  legislation. 
The  plain  purpose  of  the  lawyers  in'  the 
employ  of  the  Antiboycott  Association  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  methods  by 
which  workers  have  sought  protection  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  riehts  will  have 
to  be  abandoned,  (p.  277)  It  is  the  sense 
of  this   convention  that  it  vaems   to  be  the 


settled  purpose  of  interests  antagonistic  to 
the  freedom  of  men  and  women  who  labor 
to  persuade  and  then  use  the  judiciary  to 
misconstrue    constitutional    guArantiee,    and 
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thereby  nullify  legislatiTe  enactments  so  m 
to  lesre  bat  one  remedy,  and  we.  therefore, 
roeommund  that  any  injunctions  dealing  with 
the  relationship  of  employer  and  employe, 
And  based  u];M)n  the  dictum,  '  'Labor  Is  Prop- 
erty." be  wholly  and  absolutely  treated  as 
uearpation  and  disregarded,  yst  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may.  Such  a  decision 
as  that  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  its  roots  in 
class  interests;  it  is  usurpstion  and  tyranny. 
Freedom  came  to  man  because  he  belicTed 
that  resistance  to  tjrranny  is  obedience  to 
God;  as  it  came  so  it  must  be  maintain<dd. 
Kings  could  be  and  were  disobeyed,  and 
sometimes  deposed.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
Jndgee  must  be  disobeyed,  and  should  bv) 
impeached. 

(1017.  p.  808)  All  workers  and  affiliated 
unions  urged  to  spare  no  time  or  elFori  to 
secure  the  early  enactment  of  laws  here- 
after denying  our  courts  the  opportunity 
of  interfering  with  and  restricting  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  our  people  to  life. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  to 
again  firmly  establish  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  and  the  presumption  of  innocence  in 
all  cases  of  law  and  eguity. 

(1018.  p.  87)  The  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  finding  of  the  lower  court 
in  the  case  of  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke 
*  Company  ts.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  1007  the  company  had  inaugurated 
an  anti-union  policy  and  campaign.  It  se- 
cured an  injunction  from  Federal  Judge 
Dayton  forbidding  the  organizers  of  the 
United  Mine  Worlrers  from  even  asking  em- 
ployes of  the  eompauT  if  they  wished  to 
become  members  of  the  union.  The  com- 
pany then  imposed  upon  all  employes  that 
«ach  enter  into  a  "contract"  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  not  to  become  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
This  "contract"  was  the  only  condition 
under  which  miners  could  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  offered  them  after  they 
had  been  defeated  in  a  strike  for  better  con- 
ditions. The  condition  of  these  men  who 
had  contracted  away  their  right  to  appeal 
to  tbe  only  organization  that  could  render 
them  effective  aid  became  worse  and  worse. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  responded  to  sn 
appeal  for  help  and  attempted  to  assist  the 
men  in  organizing.  The  work,  of  course, 
had  to  be  done  secretly.  The  company  then 
brought  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  W«st  Vir- 
ginia to  enjoin  the  efforts  of  the  organizers. 
Judge  Dayton  granted  a  restraining  order 
which  was  later  made  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion. An  appeal  was  taben  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  court  reversed  the 
lower   court   in   the   following  opinion: 

"The  growth  and  development  of  a  com- 
mon law  occurred  when  property  rights  werd 
recognised  ss  paramount  to  personal  rights. 
At  that  time  there  was  little,  if  any,  concert 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  people 
owing  to  their  helpless  condition  dae  in  the 
main  to  their  ignorance.  Their  dominion 
by  the  landowner  and  capitalist  was  abso- 
lute in  most  respects  and  as  a  result  they 
were  as  helpless  as  those  held  in  slavery 
before  our  great  war.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  no  wonder  thst  we  have  many 
decisions  in  the  past  at  common  law,  as  wvll 
as  the  enactment  of  statutory  laws,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  almost  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  those  who  earned  their  living 
by  honest  toil  to  sccomplish.  by  organized 
effort,  those  things  necessary  to  elevate  them 


to  a  plane  where  they  could  assert  thos^ 
rights  so  essential  to  their  welfare.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  world  within 
the  last  half  centurv  has  been  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  xor  the  courts  to  take  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  than 
formerly  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  relar 
tion  that  capital  sustains  to  labor.  It  ia 
now  recognized  by  all  civilized  countries 
that  labor  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth  and 
without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
accomplish  anything  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  such  being  the  case,  the  laboring  man 
is  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  in  the 
asseriion    of   his    right    to    demand    adeouate 

Say  for  any  labor  that  he  may  perform, 
[owever.  in  this  instance  the  plaintiff 
has  adopted  a  policy  by  which  only  non- 
union men  may  oe  employed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff may,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its 
interests,  adopt  a.  policy  by  which  only  non- 
union men  can  secure  employment  in  its 
mines,  and  such  conduct  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law,  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can 
it  be  held  that  the  defendants  msy  not 
adopt  the  same  method  in  order  to  protect 
their  interests?  If  the  plaintiff  is  to  be 
pro^cted  in  the  use  of  such  methods,  and 
the  defendants  are  to  be  restrained  from 
using  lawful  methods  for  the  purpose  of  suc- 
cessfully meeting  the  issues  thus  raised  by 
the  plaintiff,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  capital  receives  greater  pro- 
tection  at  the  hands  of  the  court  thsn  those 
through  whose  efforts  capital  in  the  first 
place  was  created.  But  such  is  not  the  law. 
Surely  we  have  not  reached  the  ];M)int  when 
ccpital.  with  its  strong  arm,  may  adopt  a 
plan  like  this  for  protecting  its  interests, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laboring  class 
are  to  be  denied  the  protection  of  the  law 
when  they  are  attempting  to  assert  rights 
that  are  just  as  important  to  their  well-being 
as  aro  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  accumulating  wealth. 
*He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity.*  In 
other  words,  he  mut>t  *come  into  court  with 
clean  hands.'  If  the  courts  in  this  country 
should,  by  injunctive  relief,  protect  the 
mine  owner  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property 
rights  and  restrain  the  laboring  people  from 
organizing  their  forces  by  declaring  such 
orgsnizations  unlawful  would  not  the  mine 
owner  then  be  in  a  position  to  control  the 
situation  so  that  he  who  has  to  toil  for  his 
dsily  bread  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
where,  if  he  exists  at  all,  he  must  do  so  at 
such  wages  and  upon  such  terms  ss  orsran- 
ized  capital  may  see  fit  to  dictate.  This 
is  an  age  of  cooperation  through  organiza- 
,tion.  In  fact,  organization  is  the  only 
means  by  which  united  effort  can  be  secured 
in  any  plane  of  human  endeavor.  The  doe« 
tor,  dentist,  school  teachers,  wholesale  and 
retail  manufacturers,  bankers  and  manufac- 
turers, and,  in  fact,  every  branch  of  indus- 
try in  this  country,  are  organizing  for  the 
purpose  of  the  mutual  protection  of  the  re- 
spective pariies  interested.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  just  as  essential,  and  perhapa 
more  important,  that  the  laboring  people 
should  organize  for  their  advancement  and 
protectiqn  than  it  ia  for  any  of  the  vocations 
we  have  mentioned. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  under- 
stood once  snd  for  all  that  so  long  aa  capi- 
tal employs  legitimate  means  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  rights,  it  is  to  be  secured 
the  protection  of  the  law,  but  thia  doea  not 
mean  that  capital  may,  by  improper  methods, 
form   combinations    for  the  purpose  of   pre- 
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tenting  Ubor  from  orgaDisinff  for  miitiiAl 
protection.  Likewise,  it  ihonld  be  definitely 
understood  that  the  laboring  men  hare  the 
right  to  use  peaceable  and  lawful  methods 
to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  improTe 
their  condition,  as  respects  their  ability  to 
earn  a  decent  living,  give  their  children 
moral  and  intellectnal  training,  and  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring 
mine  owners  to  adopt  such  methods  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  their  mines  in  a  sani- 
tary condition,  and  abore  all,  to  adopt 
meUiods  to  minimise,  as  much  as  possibra, 
the  occurrence  of  the  awful  catastrophes  by 
which  so  many  human  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  relative  rights  of  the  parties  axe  en- 
titled to  eaual  consideration  and  we  feel 
■ure  that  when  such  controverfy  arises  that 
it  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit  that 
actuated  the  courts  in  adjusting  the  differ- 
ence between  individuals  wherein  questions 
are  involved  affecting  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life." 

However,  a  stay  was  granted  pending  ap- 
plication to  the  Supreme  Court  foz  a  writ 
of  certiorari.  The  writ  was  granted  March 
18,  1916,  and  the  case  was  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  December  10.  1017, 
the  court  rendered  its  decision,  six  jus- 
tices concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
delivered  by  Justice  Pitney.  Justice  Bran- 
dies wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which 
Justices  Holmes  and  Clark  concurred.  The 
decision  of  the  court  did  not  sustain  the 
District  Court  in  declaring  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  its  branches 
constituted  an  illegal  or|ranization,  which 
was  a  common  law  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  also  a  conspiracy  against  the 
rights  of  non-union  miners,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  take  the  amasing  position 
that  an  employer  may  require  employes  to 
enter  into  contracts  foregoing  constitutional 
right  to  membership  in  their  trade  organi- 
sations and  then  secure  the  assistance  of 
courts  in  carrying  out  such  an  anti-union 
policy  through  an  injunction  restraining 
the  only  persons  who  could  render  assist- 
ance to  tnese  employes  from  taking  any 
action  for  their  protection.  The  majority 
opinion  of  the  court  states: 

*'If  there  be  any  practical  distinction 
between  organising  the  miners  and  organ- 
ising the  mine,  it  has  no  application  to  this 
case.  Unionizing  the  miners  is  but  a  step 
in  the  process  of  unionising  the  mine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  latter  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Plaintiff  is  as  much  entitled  to 
prevent  the  first  step  as  the  second,  as  far 
as  its  own  employes  are  concerned,  and  to 
be  protected  against  irreparable  injury  re- 
sulting from  either.  Besides,  the  evidence 
shows,  without  any  dispute,  tnat  defendants 
contemplated  no  halfway  measures,  but  were 
bent  on  organising  the  mine,  the  'consent' 
of  plaintiff  tq,  be  procured  through  such  a 
control  of  its  employes  as  would  render 
any  further  independent  operation  of  the 
mine  out  of  the  question.  That  the  plaintiff 
^as  acting  within  its  lawful  rights  in  em- 
ploying Its  men  only  upon  terms  of  con- 
tinuing non-membership  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  not  open  to  question. 
The  same  liberty  which  enables  men  to 
form  unions,  and  through  the  union  to  enter 
into  agiipements  with  employers  willing  to 
agree,  entitles  other  men  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  union  and  other  employers 
to  agree  with  them  to  employ  no  man  wh) 
owee    any    allegiance    or    obligation    to    the 


union.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  narties  are  entitled  to  be  protected  by 
the  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  any  lawful  agreement  they  may  make. 
This  court  repeatedly  has  held  that  the 
employer  is  as  free  to  make  non-membership 
in  a  union  a  condition  of  employment  as 
the  working  man  is  free  to  join  the  union, 
and  that  tUs  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  prop- 
erty, not  to  be  taken  away  even  by  legisla- 
tion, unless  throuRh  some  proper  exercise  of 
the  paramount  police  power.  That  the  em- 
ployment was  at  wilL'  aud  terminable  by 
either  party  at  any  time,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  fact  that  the  employment  is 
St  the  will  of  the  parties,  respectively,  does 
not  make  it  one  at  the  will  of  otlvars.  lo 
short,  x>laintiff  was  and  is  entitled  to  the 
good  will  of  its  employes,  precisely  as  a 
merchant  is  entitled  to  the  good  will  of  his 
customers,  although  they  aie  under  no  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  deal  with  him.  The 
value  of  the  relation  lies  in  the  reasonable 
probability  that-  by  properly  treating  its  em- 
ployes, and  paying  them  fair  wages,  and 
avoiding  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint,  it 
will  be  able  to  retain  them  in  its  emploj. 
and  to  fill  vacjUQcies  occurring  from  time 
to  time  by  the  employment  of  other  men  oe 
the  same  terms.  The  pecuniary  value  «f 
such  reasonable  probabilities  is  incalculably 
great,  and  is  recognised  by  the  law  in  a 
variety  of  relations.  The  right  of  actio  o 
for  persuading  an  employe  to  leave  his  em- 
ployer is  universally  recoraised — ^nowhere 
more  clearly  than  in  West  Virginia — and  it 
rests  upon  fundamental  prinefoles  of  gen 
oral  application,  not  upon  the  ISnglish  stat- 
ute of  laborers.  It  is  suggested  as  a  ground 
of  criticism  that  plaintiff  enaeavored  to 
vacure  a  closed  non-union  mine  through  in- 
dividual agreements  with  its  employes,  as  if 
this  furnished  some  sort  of  excuse  for  the 
employment  of  coercive  measures  to  secure 
a  closed  union  shop  through  a  collective 
agreement  with  the  union,  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  in  law,  to  repeat  that  plaintiff  had 
a  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  exclude 
union  men  from  its  employ.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  sav,  in  addition:  First, 
that  there  was  no  miadle  ground  open  t) 
plaintiff;  no  option  to  have  an  'opon  shop' 
employing  union  men  and  non-union  men 
indifferently;  it  was  the  union  that  insistei 
upon  closed-shop  agreements,  requiring  even 
carpenters  employed  about  a  mine  to  be 
members  of  the  union,  and  making  the  o 

?»loyment  of  any  non-union  man  a  grouni 
or  a  strike;  and,  secondly,  plaintiff  wss 
in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  its  rights  in 
excluding  all  union  men  from  its  emp1(>y 
having  learned,  from  a  previous  experience, 
that  unless  this  wexe  done  union  organizers 
might  gain  access  to  its  mine  in  the  guise  of 
laborers." 

A  minority  opinion  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  agreement  which 
should  mi^ke  unlawful  means  used  to  attain 
it,  which  in  other  connections  are  recognized 
as  lawful.  January  14  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  District  No.  6  were 
cited  to  appear  before  the  court  to  show 
csuse  why  they  should  not  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt.  In  April,  on  motion  ef 
the  attorneys  for  the  Hitchman  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  the  contempt  proceedings  in- 
stituted against  the  officers  of  the  ifnited 
Mine  Workers  were  withdrawn.  Although 
this  action  puts  an  end  to  the  contempt  pro- 
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CMdiafft  aninit  the  oAcen  of  the  United 
ICiae  Workers,  still  the  decision  of  the 
Snpiwne  Court  on  the  Dsrton  injnnetion 
remains  as  a  precedent,  under  the  prin' 
eiple  npon  which  that  opinion  is  based  the 
richt  of  labor  organisations  to  x>erform  their 
neeeesarr  and  constmctire  functions  has 
been  verionsly  impaired.  A  practically  iden- 
tical case  was  decided  hj  the  Supreme  Couit 
at  the  same  time  that  it  handed  down  its 
decision  upon  the  Hitchman  Goal  and  Ooke 
Company.  In  its  opinion  in  this  case  (EagU 
Olass  and  Manufacturing  Company  rs. 
Bowe)  the  court  reaffirmed  the  reasoning  in 
the  Miners'  ease,  dissolved  the  injunction 
and  dismissed  the  case  upon  a  technicality. 
Employers  hostile  to  organised  labor  have 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hitch- 
man  Coal  and  Ooke  Company  vs.  United 
Mine  Workers.  (p.  280)  Hostile  employ- 
ing interests  will  no  doubt  tabd  advantage 
of  this  decision  bv  requiring  their  employes 
to  enter  into  contracts,  as  a  condition  for 
their  employment,  not  to  join  or  affiliate 
with  the  trade  union  movenrant.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  and  essential  that  we  clearly 
declare  and  define  our  attitude  on  this  sub- 
ject. Wo  hold  that  the  re<iuirement  as  a 
condition  of  employment  by  any  employer, 
that  the  workers  snail  not  join  a  union.  Ia 
a  direct  violation  of  the  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  action,  and  places  into  the 
hands  of  the  employing  mterssts  the  sole 
power  of  determining  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  our  people. 
This  requirement  is  therefore  clearly  and 
unmistakably  in  conflict  with  every  prin- 
ciple and  ideal  of  democracy.  In  our  opin* 
ion,  the  same  principles  which  impel  gov- 
ernments to  enact  rules  to  prevent  fraud — to 
protect  those  who  observe  the  accepted 
moral  code  against  those  who  disregard 
every  moral  principle  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  demands  enactment  of 
laws  to  protect  tne  workers  against  th« 
power,  influence  and  dominance  of  those  in 
possession  and  control  of  th»  opportunities 
of  employment.  We  affirm  that  contracts 
of  employment  entered  into  by  force  of 
hunger  and  distress,  by  suffering  and  de- 
nial of  an  opportunity  to  freedom  of  choice, 
are  unilatenu  in  character  and  accepted 
only  by  force  of  industrial  duress,  and  there- 
fore not  binding  either  in  law  or  morals. 
Relief  from  such  decisions  lies  not  only  in 
legislation  but  in  educating  public  opinion 
and  in  changing  the  personnel  of  the  Ju- 
diciary so  as  to  secure  judges  who  not  only 
understi^nd  economic  problems,  but  who  will 
respond  to  the  necessities  of  our  time  in 
folly  protecting  the  workers  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  right  to  a  just  reward  for 
service  given* 

Injunction  by  Judge  Anderson — (1914,  i>. 
445)  Executive  Council  directed  to  aid 
street  rsilwsy  employes  of  Fort  Wayne  in 
flghting  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Ander- 
son  restraining  them  from  exercising  their 
constitutional  liberty  under  the  Clayton  act 
of  suspending  work  in  order  to  protect  their 
interests. 

(1016,  p.  278)  After  a  hearing  Jadge  An- 
derson sustained  all  contentions  of  the  street 
railway  employes,  deciding  the  Federal 
Courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  strike 
case. 

Injunction  Law  In  Alahamai — (1002,  p. 
227)    Condemned  plan   to    enact    an    injunc- 


tion law  in  Alabama  to  take  from  working- 
men  their  constitutional  rights  and  retarrl 
growth  of  organised  labor. 


Uispeetion  Laws— (1881.  p.  4)  We  de- 
mand strict  laws  for  the  inspection'  of 
mines,  factories  and  workshops  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  all  food  and  dwellings. 

InspaetoriL  Flreplaoa— (1808(  p.  65)  Fa- 
vored appointment  by  municipal  govern- 
ments of  fireplace  inspectors;  in  interest  of 
safety  of  tenants. 

Insnranoe  Against  Unemployment — (1018, 
p.  116)  Resolution  providing  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  advisability  of  establishing  na- 
tional insurance  against  unemployment 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  and 
was  defeated. 

Insuranca  Agonta  Bafnaed  CRiartar — (100?, 
pp.  58-210)  Refused  charter  to  insuranea 
agents  because  union  card  carried  by  them 
induces  families  to  insure  for  petty  sumH. 
which  in  the  aggregate  are  large,  and  would 
defer  the  time  when  wage-earners  will  ee 
tablish  their  own  protecuve  insurance  fea- 
tures in  the  trade  unions. 

Insurance,  SaTings  Bank — (1008,  p.  177) 
Recommended  Massachusetts  savings  bank 
and  annuity  system  by  which  the  wage- 
earner  is  enabled  to  get  absoljitely  safe  life 
and  old  age  insurance  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  out  of  his  monthly  earnings. 

Insnranca,  Social — (1008,  p.  170)  In- 
dorsed principle  of  government  insurance  of 
a  voluntary  nature. 

(1906,  p.  160)  Refused  to  indorse  plan 
for   compulsory   life   and   other  Insurance. 

(1010,  p.  42)  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
of  South  Carolina  had  notified  the  Unite  1 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  it  must  pay  a  license  to  do  busi- 
ness in  that  state  on  the  ground  it  was  a 
fraternal  organization.  It  must  also  show 
it  admits  one  race  only  and  each  agent  of 
the  union  who  visits  the  state  must  register 
with  the  commissioner  on  penalty  of  flOO 
fine.  Affiliated  unions  in  all  states  urged 
to  have  discriminatory  laws  repealed. 

(1913,  p.  269)  We  are  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  favor  of  national  and  international 
unions  paving  strike,  unemployment,  old 
age,  partial  dissbility.  sick  snd  death  and 
other  benefits.  Executive  Council  instructed 
to  secure  expert  testimony  and  legal  advice 
and  report:  The  cost  for  each  benefit,  a 
skeleton  law  coverine  its  application  to  all 
unions,  the  laws  of  other  countries,  cost 
of  insurance  by  private  companies  and  ad- 
visability of  A.  F.  of  L.  establishing  an  in- 
surance department  to  be  run  without  profit 
and    in    which    membership    sbsll    be    volun- 

(1914,  pp.  66-361)  These  suggestions  by 
the  Executive  Council  were  adopted:  "In 
every  local  union  of  an  international  the 
initiation  fees  and  dues  should  be  uniform. 
The  initiation  fee  should  be  low,  the  dues 
high  enough  to  fulfill  every  usual  obliga- 
tion of  the  organization  and  to  create  a  re- 
serve fund  to  meet  trade  emergencies  as  well 
as  extraordinary  situations  of  health  and  life, 
such  as  epidemics.  There  should  be  but  one 
strong  general  fund  in  tbn  intomational 
union.  Where  circumstancea  permit,  the 
funds  should  be  held  by  the  local  unions 
subject  to  call  of  the  international  executive 
board,  or  the  funds,  under  prop^  regula 
tions  and  after  local  expenses  have  been 
met.  should  be  sent  to  headquarters  of  in- 
temstionals  for  safe  inxestmeut  in  tbn  name 
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of  the  international.  In  either  erent  the 
funds  should  be  in  amount  and  in  availa- 
bility in  a  position  properly  to  support  the 
contentions  of  the  nvembership  with  strike 
or  lockout  pay,  as  well  as  to  proride  for 
comnvandable  incidental  trade  union  benefits, 
and  for  the  constructive  interests  or  genenl 
development  of  the  organisation.  The  suns 
to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  benefits,  including 
insurance,  should  be  well  calculated  and  ab- 
solutely within  the  means  of  the  organisa- 
tion to  meet  the  obligations.  It  is  better 
that  the  stipulatedi  payments  of  benefits 
be  small,  with  the  opportunity  of  increasing 
them  as  experience  shall  warrant,  than  t» 
place  them  at  so  high  a  fisrure  as  to  make 
meeting  obligations  unpossible,  thus  destroy- 
ing not  only  the  system  of  insurance  but 
the  confidence  of  the  members  in  the  organ* 
isation  itself.  While  a  study  of  these  sys- 
tems is  recommended,  it  is  to  be  said  also 
that  international  unions  which  are  amonc 
the  largest  and  most  stable  of  those  affili- 
ated in  our  Federation  maintain  separate 
funds  under  various  headings — 'pensions,' 
'mortuary,'  and  the  like.  Our  American 
labor  movement  in  itself  furnishes  models  for 
the  study  and  imitation  of  unions  either  not 
yet  having  insurance  features  or  not  havinjc 
all  the  forms  possible  for  them  to  develop." 
Workers  are  uri^ed  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  requirement  of  physical  exami- 
nations as  a  condition  of  employment,  as 
they  are  disguised  methods  of  eliminatimc 
employes  whose  health  has  been  impaired 
by  the  work.  (p.  67)  We  indorse  the  ad- 
visability of  an  insurance  department  for 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  extent  of  approving 
of  a  various  studv  of  the  first  steps  of  oi* 

Snization  and  administration.  It  must  be 
dependent  of  other  departments  of  the 
Federation  with  a  federal  or  state  charter. 
It  should  be  under  tbs  control,  probably,  of 
a  board  of  managers  composed  of  members 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Insurance  would 
be  voluntary  and  extended  only  to  members 
of  unions  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It 
should  be  inaugurated  with  straight  life  au'l 
then  extended  to  other  forms  of  benefits  as 
experience  warranted.  Instead  of  aiming  at 
profits  the  object  would  be  to  give  the  work- 
ers the  highest  security  at  the  lowest  pos* 
•ible  rates.  The  chief  argument  against 
mutual  insurance  companiee — the  impossi- 
bility of  recruiting  "new  blood" — does  not 
apply  to  trade  unions,  as  their  membership 
grows. 

(1916,  pp.  144-279)  Persistent  agitation 
during  the  year  for  compulsory  social  in* 
surance  laws  originated  with  an  organisa- 
tion that  is  neither  responsible  to  th<d  wage 
earners  or  representative  of  their  desires. 
The  proposed  legislation  was  drawn  without* 
consultation  with  the  wage  earners  and  in- 
troduced in  legislatures  with  profession!  1 
representalives  of  social  welfare  as  their 
sponsors.  A  joint  resolution  was  presentel 
in  Congress  to  investigate  compulsory  social 
insurance  without  the  advice  of  the  respon- 
sible representatives  of  the  wage  earners  of 
tho  country.  The  measures  themselves  and 
the  people  who  present  them  represent  the 
class  of  society  thai  is  very  desirous  of 
doing  things  for  the  workers  and  establish- 
ing institutions  for  them  that  will  prevent 
them  doing  things  for  themselves  ana  main- 
taining their  own  institutions.  It  is  some- 
thing not  yet  generally  understood  how  es- 
Mntial  it  is  for  the  labor  movement  of  our 
eountry  to  maintain  the  fullest   freedom  of 


normal  activities  and  free  from  supervision, 
censorship,  direction  and  eontrol  of  gov- 
ernment agencies.  We  believe  social  in- 
surance in  all  its  phases  should  be  given 
greater  consideration  and  extension  by  the 
unions  and  pieferentlally  by  the  national 
and  international  unions,  as  well  as  by  local 
unions;  and  in  any  event,  in  so  far  as  social 
insurance  by  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments is  concerned,  if  established  at  all, 
it  shall  be  voluntary  and  not  compulsory, 
(pp.  145-278)  After  considering  the  matter 
and  possible  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
an  insurance  department  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
for  its  directly  affiliated  unions  we  declare 
it  is  impracticable  and  ill-advised,  (p.  800) 
We  declare  against  private  insurance,  or  in- 
surance for  profit,  as  it  may  apply  to  in- 
dustrial, social  or  health  insurance.  Regard- 
less of  the  form  the  insurance  may  finally 
take,  and  declaring  against  compulsory  in- 
surance of  any  kind,  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  private  insurance  companies  for 
profit  and  they  should  be  eliminated  from 
any  kind  of  industrial,  social  or  health  in- 
surance. 

(1918,  p.  282)  We  believe  that  trade  and 
occupational  diseavas  should  be  considered 
in  law  as  well  as  in  fact  an  obligation  on 
industry,  and  that  those  who  contract  for 
the  employment  of  the  workers  should  be 
required  to  provide  compensation  to  those 
suffering  by  health  impairment  due  to  their 
employment.  Executive  Council  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject. 

"InteUectuaU" — (1918,  p.  285)  Al- 
though we  welcome  the  advice  and  the  sug- 
gestions and  the  sympathetic  support  of 
any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  give  them 
to  our  men  and  women  we  decline  to  yield 
the  leadership  of  our  movement  to  those  who 
do  not  work.  We  object  to  those  who  un- 
dertake to  be  the  censor  and  mentor  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

Involuntary  Serrltude  for  Timnsportatton 
Emplojee — (1894.  p.  45)  Condemned  efforte 
to  have  the  involuntary  servitude  features  of 
the  maritime  laws  extended  to  employes  of 
the  transportation  companies,  declaring: 
"We  will  hold  all  advocates  of  this  bar- 
barous method  of  force  and  reactionary  prin- 
ciple of  legislation  to  the  strictest  accounta- 

Ireland— (1881,  pp.  12-18)  Adopted  reso- 
lution of  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  the  on- 
pressed  of  all  other  nations.  (p.  21)  A 
plan  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  each 
to  represent  America,  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  France,  who  were  to  proceed 
to  Ireland  to  investigate  the  cause  of  dis- 
content and  then  repair  to  France  to  pub- 
lish results,  was  indorsed,  but  later  fell 
through  because  all  expected  to  participate 
failed  to  do  so. 

(1895,  p.  49)  The  pxesident,  who  had 
made  an  ofOcial  visit  to  Ireland,  reported: 
"In  our  visit  to  Dublin  we  learned  of  aa 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  that  city,  which  is  not  only  note- 
worthy for  the  consistency  of  the  trades 
unionists,  but  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  principle  that  the  labor 
movement  in  its  essence  ir  a  class  struggle 
in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  incident 
to  which  we  refer  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  feeling  and  excitement  ran  high 
among  Irishmen,   each   allying  himself  with 
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the  ''PftTBeir*  or  "AntiParnell"  wing  of 
the  Irish  National  morement.  Each  wing 
inaiated  that  the  Trades  Council  declare 
for  its  aide  of  the  bitter  eontroTersy.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  erery  delegate  was  an 
ardent  devotee  to  Ireland's  caose,  and  an 
active  disputant  on  the  mooted  question, 
the  Trades  Council,  as  a  council,  decided 
that  it  would  remain  neutral.  As  a  result, 
we  found  the  trades  unionists  in  Dublin  as 
near  a  unit  in  spirit  and  action,  aa  we  have 
in  any  city  on  our  travela." 

(1904,  p.  102)  Michael  Davitt  addressed 
the  convention,  saying:  "From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  wish  you  every  success  in  this 
contention  and  victory  in  your  aims  and 
aspirations." 

(1014,  pp.  52-472)  Congratulated  Ireland 
on  encouraging  progress  of  home  rule. 

(1018,  p.  886)  "No  people  should  be 
forced  unaer  sovereignty  und«r  which  it 
does  not  wish  to  live  and  we  reaffirm  our 
oftrepeated  declaration  in  favor  of  the  freest 
kind  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  and  for  all 
liberty- loving  nations." 

Irish  Trade  Union  Congress — (1014,  p. 
472)  This  convention  extends  to  the  trade 
unionists,  the  organized  working  men  and 
women  of  Ireland,  greetings  of  fraternal 
good  fellowship,  good  luck  and  best  wishes, 
but  any  action  granting  official  recognition 
of  the  Irish  Trade  Union  Congress  and 
labor  party  is  deferred  until  the  Executive 
Council  obtains  further  and  more  definite 
information  from  the  three  parties  at  inter- 
est, namely,  tlva  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress,  and  the  Irish  Trade   Union  Congress. 

Irxlgatloii — (1901,  p.  148)  Irrigation  of 
vast  areas  of  vacant  arid  public  lands  in 
the  West  is  a  national  function,  not  local  or 
state,  as  they  now  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  proposed  undertaking  in- 
volves interstate  relations.  All  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  irrigated  should  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers  of  qusrter  sections  or  less 
under  the  Homestesd  act,  the  sole  principle 
in  obtaining  title  to  be  occupancy  and  uae. 

Japanese  Labor  Ifitrement — (1016,  p. 
800)  While  recognizing  the  menace  of  un- 
restricted Asistic  immigration  we  note  with 
extreme  pleasure  and  i  atisfaction  that  the 
working  people  'of  Jspan  are  organizing 
into  unions  and  federated  under  the  Labor- 
ers' Friendly  Society  of  Japan;  that  we  be- 
speak for  tb«m  and  their  movement  all  the 
success  possible;  that  the  Executive  Coun« 
eil  continue  its  friendly  office  in  an  effort 
to  be  helpful  to  the  organization  of  the 
workers  of  Japan  in  every  way  possible  by 
correspondence,  and  that  it  send  a  message 
of  fraternal  greeting,  good  will  and  beat 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  movement 
to  organize  more  thoroughly  and  practically 
the  wage-workers  of  Japan  to  bring  light 
in  their  work  and  their  livea. 

(1017,  pp.  65-454)  Two  fraternal  dele- 
gates from  Japan  were  extended  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  convention.  They  presented 
an  invitation  from  the  Laborers'  Friendly 
Society  of  Jspan  for  the  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  visit  that  coantry.  (p.  454) 
The  convention  declared:  "The  spirit  of 
democracv  which  recently  has  been  kindled 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  all 
lands,  should  be  nurtured  in  Japan.  Per- 
liapt  the  present  is  op];M)rtune.  A  fearleas, 
Inaiatent    demand    for    democracy,    self-gov- 


ernment and  the  right  to  organise  should 
be  the  slogan.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  cannot  depart  from  the  principles 
that  the  destiny  of  the  workers  of  each 
country  lies  primarily  in  their  ovm  hands. 
We  express  the  hope  that  our  fellow  work* 
era  in  Japan  may  now  or  in  the  near  future 
obtain  nothing  leas  than  a  government  with 
the  right  to  organise  a  bona  Ade  labor  move- 
ment."  The  president  felt  his  duties  and 
obligations  here  made  it  inadvisable  to  jour- 
ney to  Japan  at  this  time. 

Jndgee  Against  Freedom — (1014,  p.  08) 
The  unwarrantable  interference  of  courta  in 
initiative  and  referendum  matters  ia  further 
proof  of  the  historic  fact  that  the  judiciarv, 
generally  speaking,  has  almost  inevitably 
stood  as  an  obstacle  against  progress  and 
freedom. 

Judges  Elected  by  the  People — (1006,  p. 
158)  We  hereby  express  it  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that 
all  judges,  including  the  federal  judges,  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective 
districts  or  states,  and  that  no  judge  shall 
be  elected  for  a  longer  term  than  four  yeara, 
with  the  privilege  of  being  re-elected. 

Judges,  Federal — (1000,  p.  208)  Execn« 
tive  Council  authorised  to  make  recommen- 
dationa  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
respecting  appointments  of  judges  to  be 
made  by  him. 

Judges,  Ignorance  of — (1008.  pp.  20-218) 
The  lifelonf  environment  of  men  may  per- 
vert their  judgment,  and  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  respected  gentlemen  who  even 
compose  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
has  been  such  that  they  have  not  been 
brought  into  practical  and  personal  contact 
with  industrial  problems;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  associations  have  largely  been 
with  business  and  financial  men;  that  natu- 
rally a  man  absorbs  most  of  his  ];M)int  of 
view  from  his  environment;  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, quite  understandable  that  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  little 
knowledge  of  modem  indastrisl  conditiona, 
and  less  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
wage-workers  to  sdspt  themselves  to  the 
msrvelous  levolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  industry  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

JndM  limit  Tenure  of — (1912,  pp.  42- 
345)  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
usurpation  of  power  and  extension  of  juris- 
diction, as  well  as  twisted  interpretationa  by 
the  courts,  of  law  enacted  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  tenure  of  office  of  judges 
is  an  important  factor.  That  the  courta 
should  remain  untrammeled  in  independent 
judgment  and  decision  in  litigation  and  casee 
coming  before  them,  no  right-thinking  citi- 
zen will  dispute,  but  thst  such  judgment 
and.  decision  should  be  more  in  accord  vrith 
thft  needs  as  well  as  the  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  country  is  equally  true.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  the  propositions  of 
the  recall  of  judges  and  the  recall  of  de- 
cisions are  receiving  the  consideration  of 
our  people.  What  I  venture  to  suggest  in 
addition  is,  thst  the  judges  of  the  courta 
civated  by  acts  of  Congress  (not  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution) shall  have  a  time  limit,  say  of 
four  or  six  years  for  their  terma,  subject 
to  reappointment  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  IWb  ab- 
sence of  the  popular  election  of  inch  judges 
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it  wovld  afford  the  opportonitj  for  the 
President  and  Senate  not  to  reappoint  the 
jvdflre  whose  tfarm  has  expired  who  has 
proven  by  the  course  he  has  pursued  that 
ne  is  ont  of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
new  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  yet  whose  conduct  has  not  been 
of  such  a  character  as  legally  to  warrant  h5s 
impeachment  or  removal.  It  has  too  bftei 
been  demonstrated  in  our  country  that  judges 
appointed  for  life,  due  to  their  trend  of  mind 
and  their  environnvdnt,  are  filled  with  a  cox- 
cept  of  the  old;  without  the  knowledge  cf 
the  modern  industrial  and  social  condition; 
without  the  concept  of  present'day  und«'* 
standing  of  libertv,  equality,  and  of  sociid 
justioa;  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  these 
principles  or  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  true  that  judges  who  pervert  the  law, 
who  act  arbitrarily,  who  deny  equal  justice 
to  our  people,  are  not  necessarily  corrupt 
or  inefficient,  and  the  course  they  pursue 
may  not  have  carried  with  it  moral  obloquy, 
malfeasance,  or  misfeasance.  Impeachnrant 
proceedings  carry  with  them  all  these  and 
are  therefore  cumbersome  and  have  proveo 
unsatisfactory  to  attain  the  ends  which  the 
people  aim  to  secure.  The  limitation  of  the 
terms  of  office,  subject  to  reappointment  or 
pot,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  would  be  materially  helpful  in 
securing  more  general  satisfaction  and  the 
accomplishment  of  just  results 

Judicial  Usurpation— (1910.  p.  28)  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  exercised  the 
power  and  the  rights  with  which  it  was  orig- 
inally endowed,  the  men  of  labor  would  not 
have  occasion  to  persistently  protest  against 
the  aDplication  and  abuse  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction in  labor  disputes.  Neither  would 
they  be  confronted  wiih  the  confusing  in- 
terpretations  of  law  which  have  emanated 
from  our  courts  in  the  letter's  attempts  to 
link  up  a  trade  union  with  an  industrial  or 

uw  "'^^•^  *™*  v^^*"°»  *"»  *»»•  products  Sf 
labor.  For  ages  before  our  Government  was 
organised  there  had  been  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  two  distinct  forms  or«i! 
«nment---government  of  law  and  persSnal 
government,  or  government  by  discretion 
ii^^JiLi'^^f  --^"/i^il^ation  has  always  mad; 
progress  toward  government  by  law  not 
court-made    law.    but    law    formally    enscted 

SLt'?'?^*"**"^**  «'  *he  p™pl7  (Snd  It 
least  fn  theory)   with  the  people's  apDroval 

oi  our  modem  American  courts  to  get  awav 
ftom  government  by  law— statute^  llw-- 
acTr«dU«1®*  ^^  *^!  P,«<»P^«*  hrough  Seir  d^ly 

fo  thA  «?^'*P"*"^***i^»— «°^  *o  hark  back 
to   the  old   system   of   personal   govemmen* 

STtinrSli,  ^^  discretion.  that^^dilSStion 
irail  men— judges.  To  submit  to  such  «  va! 
•««?;    wonld    b.»    the    extreme    of    folly    "t 

;Vn«  1?'^^  backward.  It  would  be  an  admis- 
sion  on  our  part  that  the  struggle  oHhe 
Revolutionary    fathers   was    all    in    lain    and 

We  fan  Tnf't*  ^J  ^^^  P^^P^«  *«  »  ^"  vision 
«;-«/  °°*'  ^®  '*»''«  not.  permit  this  tre 
mendous  power  to  be  in   the  hands  of  a?^ 

Z^I"  41:?  "Z"  "*  the  UbS5l«  of  thi 
Jf?!"!-,  7««  when  onr  coarti  inm  anwu> 
mntM  Injnnctlons  in  labor  iUvnuTr^n^. 


ing  men  from  persuading,  from  indueing; 
from  congregating,  from  iolioiting,  from 
speaking,  Irom  printing,  from  performing  the 
simplest  acts  clearly  compatible  with  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  erery 
citisen,  or  of  a  number  of  cltisens,  the  courts 
have  come  to  assume  a  poirar  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  do  not  confer  upon 
them,  and  indeed  explicitly  deny  to  them. 
Judges  must  have  a  substantial  basis  of 
concrete  law  upon  which  to  base  their  de- 
cisions. The  Congress  must  provide  this 
basis;  if  it  has  been  and  still  is  unwilling 
er  incapable,  the  people  in  their  might  and 
by  the  exerciva  of  their  constitutional  rights 
must  compel  the  remedy.  The  habit  of 
countenancing  courts  in  their  invasion  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  then  al- 
lowing such  invasion  to  be  followed  because 
of  precedent,  no  people  deserving  freedom 
can  long  tolerate  or,  tolerating,  can  long 
retain  their  freedom.  Congress  must  come 
to  the  rescue  in  an  intelligent,  courageous, 
progressive  manner  and  reassert  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  man  and  lay  down  definite 
laws  from  which  tli»  courts  may  not  depart. 
The  courts  are  made  for  the  people,  not 
the  people  for  the  courts.  The  Idtassachu- 
setts  constitution  has  contained  this  guar- 
antee since  1780:  '*In  tbe  government  of 
this  Commonwealth  the  legislative  depart- 
ment shall  never  exercise  the  e»Bcutive  and 
judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them;  the 
executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them; 
the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  or  either  of 
them;  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."  That  dec- 
laration contains  the  whol^  pith  of  genuine 
representative  republican  government!  If 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  and  the  execu- 
tive had  observed  these  first  principles  there 
would  not  now  be  any  need  of  protest  on 
this  issue  from  the  men  of  labor,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  position  in  and  relation  to 
society,  must  of  necessity  be  the  defenders 
and  standard  bearers  of  true  freedom. 

Judicial  Vacanctoi — (1009.  p.  107)  We 
recommend  that  organised  labor  take  ap- 
propriate action  looking  toward  the  naming 
of  citisens  for  filling  vacancies  by  appoint- 
ment that  may  occur  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  Federal  Courts  through- 
out the  Judicial  Districts  and  Circuits  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  new  courts  that  may 
be  hereafter  created. 

Jurisdiction  Disputes,  Policy  in — (1907. 
p.  299)  Rejected:  *'In  acting  on  jurisdic- 
tion disputes  where  bona  fide  labor  organi- 
sations are  involved  only  a  conciliatory  and 
advisory  policy  be  pursued  by  the  A.  P.  of 
L.,  and  that  final  action  on  the  question  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  contending 
unions;  also,  that,  whether  or  not  the 
contending  parties  agree,  it  shall  in  no  way 
affect  their  eligibility  for  affiliation  with 
this  organization." 

Jurisdiction  Disputes,  Year's  Truce  in — 
(1904.  p.  158)  Plan  to  declare  a  truce  for 
a  year  m  jurisdiction  disputes,  during  which 
time  each  organisation  shall  retain  jurisdic- 
tion so  far  as  it  actually  has-~been  estab- 
lished and  their  members  can  choose  to 
which  they  shall  belong,  was  rejected. 
.SF^Sf^^^  Opposed  Pordng— (1898,  p. 
127)  Refused  to  indorse  proposition  requir- 
ing unions  have  work  to  do  to  fflro  A  to 
the  union   controlling  the  work  on  penalty 
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of    MToeation   of    ehartor    at    diserotion    of 
EsaeutiTO  Council.  -^-   ,  , 

Xnlghta  of  Labor — ^Tliero  were  107  dele- 
ntes  to  the  first  eonTention  in  1881,  49 
repreeentinf  the  K  of  L.  from  Pittobprgh 
and  Yiclnit7.  In  1882  (pp.  16-6)  "local 
trade  onioni*'  waa  added  to  Article  4  to 
distinfaish  tbem  from  K.  of  L.  aaaennbliee. 
The  •nggeation  was  made  that  (p.  16)  har^ 
monj  should  preTail,  that  the  two  frand 
bodies  of  organized  mechanics  should  not  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  to  emulate  the  great 
x«ligious  denominations  of  the  world,  which, 
instead  of  harmonising  together  were  quar- 
reling among  themselTce. 

(1884,  p.  17)  LegislatiTe  Oommittee  In- 
■tmcted  to  inrite  K.  of  L.  to  cooperato  in 
the  general  eight  hour  morement. 

(1885,  p.  9)  No  answer  was  recelTed  to 
the  request.  ..      , 

(1886.  p.  8)  While  replies  from  the  grand 
master  workmen  of  the  &.  of  L.  are  reported 
to  be  in  a  tone  of  fairness,  the  continued 
hostility  of  the   K.   of  L.  to  trades  unions 
leads   us   to   belies   it  was   a    "promise  to 
the  ear  broken  to  the  hopes,*'   or  that  its 
power    for    good   was    sadly    OTerestimated 
by  the   delegates  to   th»  last   convention  of 
the    Federation.      (p.    10)    A    conference    of 
representatives  of  trade  unions  was  held  in 
Columbus   at  this  timw   and   the  Federation 
of   Organised  Trades  of   the   United   States 
and  Canada  adopted  this  resolution:    "The 
Trades    Union    Conference    has    formed    an 
organisation  known  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion   of   Labor,    with    a    constitution    better 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  trade  unions. 
We    have    agreed    that    all    moneys,    papers 
and  effects  of  the  old  Federation  be  turned 
over  to  the  oAcers  of  the  new  organisation 
and    that    all   per    capita   tax    due    the    old 
Federation  be  collected  by  the  new  Federa- 
tion.    The   new  Federation   agrees  to  print 
and  publish  the  proceedings  and  reports  of 
this  Federation  in  the  official  proceedings." 
The  constitution  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  provided 
that  only  delegates  from  such  trade  and  la- 
bor   unions    as    shall    conform    to    its    rules 
and  regulations  were  eligible  to  seats  in  the 
conventions.      This  eliminated  the  K.   of  L. 
After  the   first   convention  in    1881    the   K. 
of  L.  was  not  represented,  although  the  con- 
stitution  made  them   eligible,      (p.   14)    Re- 
futed to  admit  delegate  from  K.  of  L.     Not 
a  trade  union,     (p.  16)   The  Standing  Com- 
mittee  of   the   fe^ration   made   a  report  of 
efforts  to  secure  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
K.  of  L.     Thi^  provided  that  the  K.  of  L. 
should   not   initiate   any   person   or   form   an 
assemblv  of  persons  following  any  organised 
craft  without  the  consent  of  the  nearest  na- 
tional  or   international    union    affected;    that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  who  worked  for 
less  tbnn  the  regalar  scale  fixed  by  the  union 
of  his  craft  or  had  been  convicted  of  scab- 
bing,   ratting,    embexslement    or    any    other 
offense   agsinst   his   union    until   exonerated; 
that  the  charter  of  any  K.  of  L.  Assembly 
of  any   tradk)  having  a  national   or  interna- 
tional union  shsll  be  revoked;  shall  not  in- 
terfere   in    strikes    nor    estsblish    any   trade 
mark  or  label  in  competition  with  any  then 
in  existence  or  tbeivafter  issued.     This  was 
rejected    by    tho    general    assembly    of    the 
K.    of   L.    at     CHeveland     and     later    at    its 
Richmond  convention,     (p.  17)     A  joint  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  K.  of  L.  was  held  while  the  convention 
was  in  progress  but  without  result,     (p.  19) 


Condemned  K.  of  L.  and  called  on  all  work- 
men to  join  unions  of  their  respective  crafts 
centralised  under  one  head — the  A.  F.  of  L. 
(1887,  p.  26)      The  convention  declared: 
The  attitude  of  the  K.  of  L.  toward  many 
of  the  trade  unions  connected  with  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  has  been  anything  but  friendly,  and 
while  its  declarations  of  principles  advocate 
assistance  to  trade  unions  its  practices  have 
been    entirely    foreign    to    them.      While    a 
conflict  is  not  desirable  we  also  believe  that 
the  power  that  attempts  to  exterminate  the 
trade  unions  of  the  country  should  be  met 
with    unrelenting    opposition,    whether    that 
power   consists   of   millionaire   employers   or 
men    who   title    themselves    K.    of   L.      The 
K.  of  L.  during  the  past  four  years  has  i>er* 
sistently    declared    trades    unions    must    go, 
but  the  absolute  failure  of  that  plan  is  seen 
in  the  demand  of    its     members    for  trade 
charters.     The  K.  of  L.  unites  men  of  all 
trades   into   mixed  assemblies.     But   diasen- 
sion  arises.     The  A.  F.  of  L.  grew  rapidly 
because  of  the  discontent  against  the  K.  of 
L..    whose   members   had   left   it   to   boeome 
members    of     a    union    of    their    respective 
trades.     Besides   many  wexe   driven  out   of 
the  K.  of  L.  because  of  the  great  strikes  of 
the  previous  year,  as  it  had  been  customary 
to    allow   tens    of   thousands   to   strike,   ana 
after    local     funds     were     exhausted     order 
strikers  back  to  work  on  employers'  terms. 
Another    reason    is    a    strong    sentiment    in 
favor  of  open  organisation,  as  the  time  has 
arrived  for   the   workers   of   the   country   to 
demand    the    rights     granted    them     by   the 
laws    and    Constitution    and    to    assert    the 
rights  of  labor  openly  and  fearlessly. 

(1880,  pp.  18)  All  confexences  with  K. 
of  L.  had  proved  fruitless,  (p.  20)  Con- 
ferences in  future  were  estopped,  (p.  36) 
An  addrnss  was  issued  to  the  working  peo- 
ple of  America  which  said  m  pv^:  "We 
seek  no  quarrel.  We  deprecate  antagonism 
in  the  nnks  of  labor  organisations.  We 
cast  no  reflections  on  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  of  the  rank  and  flle  of  the 
order  of  K.  of  L.  For  yearn  the  officers  of 
this  organization  have  sought  to  estbblish 
amicable  relations  with  that  order  even  at 
a  period  when  certain  of  its  leaders  were 
seeking  the  very  life  of  the  trade  unions. 
Watever  friction  may  have  arisen  in  the 
past  between  the  two  organizations  the 
cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  desire  of  the 
Federation.  This  Federation  plants  itself 
souarely  on  this  position:  1.  That  the  K. 
of  Jj.  shsll  discountenance  and  revoke  the 
charters  of  all  trade  assemblies  or  districts 
within  their  order.  2.  That  in  turn  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  and  affiliated  trade  unions  will  urge 
their  members  snd  encourage  the  working 
people  to  become  members  of  mixed  as- 
semblies of  the  K.  of  L.  We  assert  the  nat- 
ural right  of  the  trade  unions  to  occupy  the 
trade  union  territory.  When  that  right  is 
conceded  discord  will  end  and  organised 
labor  be  more  clovdly  united."  (p.  §8)  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  grand  master 
workman  in  which  he  denied  any  delegate  in 
the  Atlanta  convention  of  that  order  had 
said  "no  trade  unionist  should  be  allowed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  K.  of  L." 

(1890.  p.  85)  Executive  Council  direct- 
ed to  protect  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union 
No.  38  from  annihilation  by  the  K.  of  L. 

(1891.  p.  29)  Denounced  treacherous 
action  of  K.  of  L.  in  interfering  with  a  legi- 
timate  union    of   garment    workers    in    New 
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York.  (p.  48)  The  followine  propoiitions 
were  recei^d  from  the  K.  of  L.:  *^Fot  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  unfortunate  and 
regrettable  differences  and  diaagreenranta 
which  hare  at  timee  arisen  in  various  local- 
ities between  assemblras  of  the  K.  of  Ii. 
and  unions  of  yarious  trades,  and^  between 
members  of  such  assemblies  and  unions,  and 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  such  differences  and 
securing  harmonious  action  in  future  the 
general  assembly  submits  to  the  A.  F^  of  L. 
and  all  other  bodies  who  may  become  parties 
to  the  agreement,  and  declares  the  follow- 
i^g  propositions:  1.  In  future  all  K.  of  L. 
working  in  a  trade  or  calling  shall  recog- 
nise and  respect  the  working  cards  of  all 
unions  of  the  same  trade  or  calling  attached 
to  or  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  or  eoi^ 
neeted  with  any  labor  organizations  who  aro 
parties  to  the  agreement,  when  such  unions 
and  their  members  shall  in  like  manner  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  working  cards  of  such 
K.  of  L.  2.  All  labels  the  property  of  the 
federation  or  of  any  body  attached  to  it,  or 
of  any  of  the  labor  organizations  that  are 
parties  to  the  agreement  shall  be  recognivad 
and  officially  endorsed  by  the  K.  of  L.,  and 
all  K.  of  L.  labels  shall  be  recognised  and 
officially  endorsed  by  the  Fed*eration  and 
the  other  parties  to  this  agreement.  8.  No 
person  who  is  a  suspended  or  expelled  mem- 
ber of  any  union  in  affiliation  with  the  Fed- 
eration, or  any  other  body  a  party  to  this 
agieement,  or  who  is  in  arrears  for  dues  or 
assessments  or  in  any  other  wcy  indebted 
to  such  anion  or  orpranisation,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  any  assembly  of 
the  K.  of  L.  without  the  consent  of  such 
union  or  organisation  in  writing;  and  in 
like  manner  no  person  who  has  bi&en  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  by  an  assembly  of  the 
K.  of  L.,  or  who  is  indebted  or  in  arrears 
for  dues  and  assessments  to  such  assembly, 
shall  be  adinitted  to  membership  in  any 
union  affiliated  with  the  Federation  or  in 
any  of  the  organizations  that  are  parties  to 
this  agreement.  4.  The  provisions  herein 
made  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  go  into  effect  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1892,  and,  Resolved,  first,  That  no 
local  or  other  assembly  of  the  K.  of  L. 
shall  form  an  alliance  or  affiliation  with  any 
body  or  organization  that  shall  refuse  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  as  above  with  this 
order.  Should  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  its  coming 
annual  Kssion  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
agreement  as  outlined  above  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  officers  of  the  K.  of  L. 
to  issue  an  address  to  the  workingmen  of 
America  setting  forth  all  the  facts." 

This  answer  was  made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.: 
"The  records  show  much  time  and  energy 
has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  secure  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  difficulties  between  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  and  the  K.  of  L.  Since  1886  con- 
ferences have  been  held  at  intervals  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  used  every  effort  to  end 
a  uweless  and  wasteful  struggle.  It  has  sub- 
mitted propositions  for  settlirg  all  real  or 
alleged  differences,  but  the'e  were  at  all 
times  rejected  by  the  K.  of  L.  The  trade 
union  movement  of  America  has  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  deviate  from  its  mia- 
sion  by  seeking  quarrels  with  other  organ- 
isations. Experience  proves  that  the  wage 
,  earner  is  the  natural  and  proper  guardian 
of  his  inherent  rights.  Hence  the  trade 
union  becomes  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  ex- 
fating  condition!  in  the  industrial  world. 
History  JuatUtos  the  trade  union   movement 


in  its  present  form,  and  teaches  that  perma- 
nent industrial  progress  can  only  be 
achieved  by  organisation  on  craft  lines.  It 
thua  becomes  imperative  that  the  autonomy 
of  the  trade  union  be  carefully  guarded  and 
defended.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  ia  organised  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  prestige,  au- 
thority and  autonomy  of  its  affiliated  bodiea. 
Any  proposition  from  an  organisation  eon- 
ducted  upon  an  entirely  diffexent  plan  muat 
be  carefully  considered  as  to  its  bearings 
upon  the  oompanent  parte  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Each  organisation  attached  to  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  is  guaranteed  fieedom  from  dictation  or 
interference  in  managing  its  own  affairs. 
Hence  any  agreement  with  another  organisa- 
tion, even  if  satisfactory  to  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
can  only  come  as  a  lecommendation  to  its 
affiliated  bodies.  They  are  entirely  free  to 
adopt  or  reject  it.  Aa  a  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  fieedom  of  action  obtaining 
among  its  affiliated  bodies,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
never  has  denied  their  right  to  recognise 
such  cards  and  labels  as  they  may  deem 
proper.  Nor  can  it  under  any  circumstances 
deviate  from  this  policy  of  allowing  self- 
govemmdnt  to  its  federated  bodies.  The 
platform  of  the  K.  of  L.  shows  clearly  that 
it  never  was  intended  to  be  other  than  an 
educational  organisation.  Thua  it  can  have 
no  legitimate  place  in  the  field  occupied  by 
trade  unions.  Wishing,  however,  to  bring 
an  end  to  any  cause  for  division  or  discord 
in  the  ranks  of  organised  labor  we  submit 
the  following  basis  for  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  differences  between  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  K.  of  L.:  1.  That  the  K.  of  I., 
shall  revoke  and  issue  no  more  charters  to 
mixed  federal  labor  unions.  2.  In  return 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  shall  revoke  and  issue  no 
more  charters  to  mixed  federal  unions.  8. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  will  recommend  to  affiliated 
unions  that  they  urro  their  members  to  be- 
come members  of  mixed  assemblies  of  K.  of 
L.  The  acceptance  of  these*  conditions  will 
necessarily  obviate  any  conflict  regardiog 
the  recognition  of  labels  or  the  relations  of 
expelled  or  suspended  members." 

(1892.  pp.  17-81-82)  Request  of  A.  F. 
of  L.  officials  for  a  conference  to  consider 
the  two  propositions  was  met  with  an  anawer 
that  was  "discourteous  and  insolent."  All 
unions  were  urged  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts in  defense  of  those  attacked  by  the 
K.  of  L. 

(1893,  p.  54)  Accepted  an  invitation 
called  by  the  K.  of  L.  of  all  national  labor 
organizations. 

(1894)  pp.  57-59)  Delegates  to  confer- 
ence called  by  K.  of  L.  reported  the  latter 
wanted  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  join  with  it  in  an- 
nual meeting  to  consider  questions  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  world,  one  of  them  be- 
ing endorsement  of  the  People's  Party.  The 
convention  declared:  The  A.  F.  of  L.  holda 
itself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  meet  with 
sincere  men  in  the  reform  movement,  but  it 
refuses  to  meet  the  K.  of  L.  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  until  that  body  reoognizes 
the  principle  of  trade  autonomy  and  ceases 
to  encourage  dual  authority  in  any  one 
trade.  Three  delegates  were  appointed  to 
the  next  conference  of  trade  unions. 

(1895.  p.  82)  Trouble  in  Brewery  Work- 
men's Union  declared  caused  by  K.  of  L. 

(1896,  p.  70)  Ohanged  conatitutlon  to 
prevent  central  bodies  admitting  delegate* 
from  any  organization  owing  allegiance  to  a 
body  hostile  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1897.  p.  92)     Charge  made  the  K.  of  L. 
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was  an  organisation  "on  pairar  only." 
From  thii  time  on  little  wai  heard  of  the 
K.  of  L.  and  it  gradually  diaappeared  as  an 
organisation. 

lAbel  LMCnaft— (1900,  p.  72)  Label 
leagues  had  increased  in  large  numbers. 
Amorican  I^deration  of  Labor  had  sent  a 
woman  organiser  through  the  country,  (p. 
157)  Endorsed  ExecutiTe  Council's  action 
in  »>8tering  the  women's  label  leagues,  (p. 
141)  Endorsed  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Label  League,  which  sought  to  educate 
women  and  especially  housewives  to  encour- 
age the  purchase  oi  union  labeled  articles 
and  sustain  the  boycott.  (1005,  p.  26)  Rec- 
ognising the  Taluable  aid  of  tli»  wires, 
daughters,  sisters,  and  friends  of  union  men 
in  being  organised  into  auxiliary  bodies  and 
union  label  leagues  in  vrery  city  and  town 
throughout  the  country,  we  should  organ- 
ise and  aid  and  encourage  these  organisa- 
tions to  the  fullest.  Wherever  such  auxiliary 
bodies  or  women's  label  leagues  hare  been 
formed  they  hare  proTen  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage in  furthering  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion among  wage-earners,  and  hare  material- 
ly contributed  toward  improyement  in  labor 
conditions. 

Label,  Union — (1881,  p^  22)  The  first 
union  labels  endorsed  were  those  of  the 
Oigarmakers,  International  Union,  White 
Cigarmskers*  Union  of  Oalifomia  and  the 
Oigarmakers'  Assembly  of  Pittsburgh,  all  of 
which  guaranteed  clean,  honest  workmanship 
and  discouraged  illegitimate  systems  of  man- 
ufacture by  Chinese  in  Oalifomia,  prisoners 
in  state  prisons  and  by  the  filthy  tenement 
house  system  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

(1882,  p.  22)  We  will  refrain  and  use 
our  best  efforts  to  influence  all  workingm«n 
to  refrsin  from  smoking  cigars  or  frequent- 
ing places  \rhere  cigars  are  sold  that  do 
not  bear  the  union  label.  (1885,  p.  15) 
Label  of  the  Cunmalcors'  Mutual  Protective 
Association   endorsed. 

(1886.  p.  17)  Voted  hearty  support  of 
the  Hatters'  Union  label,  (p.  19)  Urged 
all  union  men  to  buy  bre^d  with  the  union 
label.  Endorsed  blue  label  of  the  Oigarmak- 
ers' International  Union  as  the  only  label  in 
the  trsde.  Pledged  delegates  to  patronise 
union  labeled  articles  and  urged  all  mem- 
bers of  local  unions  to  do  the  same. 

(1888,  p.  29)  Farored  enactment  of  a 
federal  law  to  protect  union  labels. 

(1890,  p.  84)  Endorsed  plan  for  a  gen- 
eral  union  label  for  American  Federation  of 
Labor  organizations,  but  not  to  supersede 
any  in  existence,  (p.  46)  Instructed  of- 
ficers to  get  up  a  union  label  for  unions 
not  having  an  international  or  national. 

(1891,  p.  18)  Pennsylvania  Judge  de- 
cided "that  inasmuch  as  wage  workers  do 
not  own  the  product  made  by  them  they  can 
not  have  a  label  certifying  the  character  of 
the  labor  employed  in  its  production."  If 
upheld  would  render  nugatory  all  efforts  to 
place  a  union  label  on  products  of  union 
labor.  All  unions  urged  to  get  state  laws 
legalising  labels  and  trade  marks  of  unions, 
(p.  28)  Called  on  Congress  to  ensct  a  law 
placing  trade  union  labels  on  the  "same  legal 
standing  as  trade  marks.  Refused  to  en- 
dorse the  yellow  label  of  the  shoemakers 
adopted  at  the  convention  held  in  Balti- 
more in  1887.  but  endorsed  that  of  the  Label 
Conference  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  of 
Ameriea.  (p.  29)  Endorsed  label  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers. 


(1892,  p.  44)  Urged  an  amendment  to 
the  U.  8.  Constitution  if  Congress  could  not 
enact   a  law  to  protect  lal]»ls. 

(1898,  p.  51)  Executive  Council  In- 
structed to  run  down  and  convict  all  using 
counterfeit  labels,  (p.  53)  Also  ordered  to 
print  cuts  of  labels  for  advertising  purposee 
and  to  seek  enforcement  of  laws  against 
counterfeiting  them.  (p.  56)  Recommend- 
ed that  unions  having  labels  use  that  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  eonjunetion  with  their  own. 

(1894,  p.  60)  Again  favored  federal  law 
to  protect  union  labels  and  trade  marks. 

(1896,  p.  42)  Instructed  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  fiumish  local  unions  with  enameled  tin 
signs  of  labels  for  advertising  purposes,  (p. 
61)  It  is  manifest  from  the  legal  opinions 
presented  that  at  this  time  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  federal  authorities  to  properly  pro- 
tect trade  union  labels,  even  though  if  under 
the  dilatory  rules  we  could  secure  that 
prompt  attention  from  United  States  Courts 
so  essential  to  success  in  such  cases  as  in- 
volve the  use  of  counterfeit  label,  (p.  72) 
Declared  union  labels  "mainstay  of  trade 
unions"  but  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  char- 
ter local,  state  and  district  label  leagues  as 
all  label  trades  are  xepresented  in  the  A.  F. 
of.  L. 

(1897,  p.  30)  Union  labels  aid  boycotts, 
which  should  clearly  demonstrate  that  de- 
manding the  label  is  a  potent  force  in  boy- 
cotting. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  eon- 
stantly  incieasing  demand  for  union  labeled 
products.  Every  union  formed  or 'educated 
to  demand  union  labeled  products  is  the 
best  promoter  of  the  principle  of  solidarity 
and  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  among  the 
workers.  Since  the  publication  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  of  the  group  of  union 
labels  a  very  large  number  of  trade  papers 
and  labor  papers  follow  the  example.  These 
have  been  splendid  means  of  agitating  and 
advertising  the  union  label  question.  A 
number  of  clubs  and  associations,  auxiliary 
to  the  labor  movement,  are  being  constantly 
formed,  and  are  aiding  in  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  as  to  tba  economic 
moral,  and  sanitary  advantages  resulting 
from  encouragement  and  purchase  of  union 
labeled  products.  (pp.  89-76)  Executive 
Council  directed  to  confer  with  officers  of 
unions  having  labels  to  consider  this  plan 
of  union  label  publicity  and  agitation  against 
unfair  firms:  Issuing  large  posters  of  the 
unfair  list,  the  same  to  be  suitable  for  post- 
ing in  committee  snd  meeting  rooms  where 
the  members  of  unions  congregate;  issuing 
large  posters  containing  the  fac  simile  of 
the  union  labels  of  all  unions  afUiated;  the 
same  to  be  posted  in  all  meeting  rooms,  etc.; 
issuing  a  small  book  containing  a  fac  simile 
of  all  union  labels,  and  explanation  on  what 
kind  and  part  of  goods  the  same  are  to  be 
found;  starting  by  circulars  an  agitation  for 
the  formation  of  Label  Leagues  in  every  city 
and  villaire  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  said 
lesgues  to  he  connected  with  or  part  of  the 
central  body  in  the  vicinity  where  said 
leagues  are  formed,  said  leagues  to  pay  a 
per  capita  tax  to  sustain  said  bureau;  put- 
ting in  practice  that  oft-quoted  phrase  of  an 
exchange   of   labels. 

(1898,  p.  21)  President  reported  that 
matrices  had  been  made  of  union  labels  and 
furnished  to  labor  papers.  "This  system  of 
agitation  and  advertisement  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good.  Apart  from  this,  we 
have    encouraged     the    organisation     of   the 
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union  label  leafaet  at  aoxiliariet  to  tlie  local 
central  bodies.  Then  again,  fympathisera 
-«rith  onr  movement  hare  been  x«qneeted  to 
form,  and  have  formed,  consumers '  leagues 
and  union  label  leagues,  these  more  partic- 
ularlv  of  tba  wires  and  daughters  of  union 
members.  Apart  from  this,  too,  men  in 
sympathy  with  our  movement  have  hafl 
printed  ^bulletins  upon  cardboard,  reprodue- 
ing  in  their  original  colors  all  the  union 
labels  endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L."  (pp. 
84-99)  Gk>vemnydnt  urged  to  buy  union 
labeled  goods.  (pp.  108129)  Thanked 
labor  press   for  advertising  labels. 

(1899,  p.  10)  The  union  label  has  been 
in  more  general  demand  than  during  any 
previous  time  since  its  introduction  in  the 
labor  field  as  a  guarantee  that  the  article 
which  it  adorns  was  made  under  fair,  union 
conditions,  tl  has  been  our  constant  aim  to 
encourage  this  growing  sentiment  among  our 
fellow-workers  and  th»  public  generally.  We 
who  have  been  in  the  ,  movement  for  years 
and  have  watched  its  '  progress,  know  the 
splendid  influence  which  the  union  label  has 
had  in  encouraging  better  sanitary,  material, 
and  moral  conditions  among  the  workers. 
The  union  label  has  not  only  been  the  means 
of  organising  large  numbers  of  non-union* 
ists,  but  better  than  all,  it  has  stimulated 
and  strengthened  unity  and  fraomity  among 
the  organized  workers  of  the  differisnt  trades 
and  callings.  The  demand  for  the  union 
label  upon  the  product  of  any  other  trade 
than  that  at  which  the  member  is  employed, 
is  in  itself  a  manifestation  as  well  as  a  ree- 
osmition  of  the  solidarity  and  the  identity  of 
the  interests  of  labor.  In  demanding  the 
union  label,  we  do  not  necessarilv  antagon- 
ise the  non-unionist  or  the  unfriendly  em- 
ployer, other  than  by  indirection,  as  we  give 
our  patronage  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  associated  with  us  In  the  effort  to 
benefit  the  entire  working  population;  in 
other  words,  we  gite  our  practical  support 
to  our  associates,  and  our  friendship  to  our 
friends.  The  more  faithful,  intense,  and 
persistent  we  shall  be  in  the  demand  for 
union  labeK»d  goods,  the  greater  will  grow 
the  fraternal  sentiment,  feeling,  and  interest 
which  shall  entwine  the  hearts  of  the  work- 
ers in  one  grand  brotherhood  of  labor,  (p. 
140)  Instructed  Executive  Oouncil  to  aid 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Councils  of  the 
IT.  S.  to  have  their  label  placed  on  school 
books,  (p.  161)  Any  product  represented 
to  be  "union  made"  shall  not  Se  so  con- 
sidered unless  it  bears  the  label  of  the 
craft  producing  such  commodity. 

(1900,  p.  29)  There  has  been  a  eon- 
stent  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  product 
of  union  labor  bearing  labels  of  our  affil- 
iated organisations  as  well  as  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  itself.  Ooincident  with  this  increasK^d 
demand  for  articles  bearing  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
union  label  has  come  the  want  for  a  union 
stamp,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  deemed  by  employers  as  impracticable 
to  use  as  a  paper  gummed  label.  A  study 
of  the  question,  together  with  correspond- 
ence with  the  officers  of  national  unions  hav- 
ing union  stamps  and  brands,  has  not  ap- 
preciably minimised  the  difficulty  of  the  sit- 
uation. Among  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
may  be  enumerated  the  proper  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  union  stamp  and 
union  brand.  In  issuing  the  paper  or  linen 
labels  to  the  unions,  the  absolute  control 
and  legal   right  to  their  exclusive  issuance 


has  been  reserved  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In 
granting  the  use  of  a  union  stamp  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  control  is  likely  to  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  federation 
of  trade  unions,  rather  than  one  organisa- 
tion: the  control  of  such  stamp  and  its  pro- 
tection from  either  improper  use  or  imita- 
tion and  counterfeiting,  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired; and  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  label  is  authorized  and  issued 
would  likely  be  perverted,  (p.  98)  Bese- 
lution  providing  no  delegate  could  have  a 
seat  in  the  convention  unless  all  Hearing 
apparel  on  his  person  bore  the  union  label 
was  defeated  because  of  impracticability. 
But  the  end  sought  by  the  resolution  ia  cor- 
rect and  the  pnneiplo  sound  from  a  trade 
union  standpoint,  one  that  should  apply  not 
only  to  the  delegates  but  to  all  wage-workers, 
(p.  99)  We  reaffirm  the  principle  that 
union  men  should  buy  union  made  goods  and 
the  matter  of  fines  is  recommended  to  the 
different  national  uniona,  central  bodies, 
state  branches  and  federal  unions. 

(1901,  p.  19)  In  issuing  labels  to  local 
unions  we  ipsist  that  all  the  workers  in  the 
establishment  shall  be  members  of  the 
union;  that  stipulated  agreement  as  to 
wages  shall  be  made;  that  the  hours  of 
labor  in  no  case  shall  be  above  ten  per  day; 
that  the  labels  shall  be  issued  for  one  week's 
product  at  a  time  so  as  to  avoid  accumula- 
tion of  labels;  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
for  a  specific  period;  that  disputes  shall  be 
adjusted,  if  possible,  by  conciliation,  or 
submitted  to  arbitration  where  eoncUiation 
may  fail;  and  that  the  cojiditions  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the  Pxesi- 
dent  of  the  A,  F.  of  L.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
discountenances  the  use  of  and  will  not  ap- 

f>rove  or  endorse  a  union  label  issued  by  any 
ocal  union  as  such.  Where  local  unions 
desire  a  label  they  should  use  that  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  The  union  label  carries  with  it 
the  badge  of  goods  msAa  under  clean,  san- 
itary and  comparatively  fair  conditions  to 
the  workers.  It  is  not  violent,  nor  does  it 
carry  either  threat  or  reproach.  It  appeals 
to  the  higher  and  better  Judgment,  and  not 
only  assists  honest  toil,  but  aids  fair-minded 
employers  against  the  more  rapacious  and 
conscienceless  of  their  competitors.  Every 
union  member  should  insist  upon  union 
labeled  goods.  The  fair-minded  public  will 
soon  then  be  glad  to  give  our  movement  its 
moral  assistance,  particularly  when  so  much 
good  can  be  accomplished  with  so  little  ef- 
fort, (p.  177)  All  membwrs  and  friends 
of  organised  labor  are  warned  not  to  place 
confidence  in  malicious  statements  by  shoe 
dealers  that  union  stamp  shoes  "cost  more" 
or  are  "inferior  in  quality."  Executive 
Council  directed  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress protecting  and  legalizing  union  labels. 
(1902,  p.  148)  In  order  to  make  the 
campaign  for  union  labeled  goods  more  ef- 
fective at  least  fifteen  minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings of  local  or  central  bodies  should  be 
given  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
the  members  should  induce  their  wives, 
daughters  and  female  xelatiTcs  to  Join  or 
organize  women's  union  label  leagues. 

(1908,  p.  22)  Demands  for  union  lab- 
eled goods  largely  increased  in  previous 
year.  The  increases  in  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations and  the  membership  in  existing 
unions  have  not  only  of  themselves  relative- 
ly increased  the  demand  for  union-labeled 
products,  but  these  in  turn  have  enabled  us 
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U  secure  e  lerfer  retio  of  friends  snd  sym- 
psthizen  with  our  moTenNnt  among  the  gen- 
eiml  pnblie,  which  in  turn  hss  giren  e 
greater  impetus  to  the  demand  for  products 
bearing  the  union  labels.  This  has  also  been 
ailed  by  onorci  extensive  and  systematie 
methods  of  advertising  the  union  labels  by 
the  organisations  iRSuing  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  labor 
press;  88,250  bulletins  were  issued  con- 
taining the  exact  reproduction  in  original 
colors  of  all  the  union  labels  issued  by  af-  . 
filiated  international  unions  and  endorsed 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  well  as  the  union 
label  of  thn  A.  F.  of  L.  iUelf.  The  hours 
of  labor  in  any  factory  desiring  the  label 
were  reduced  to  nine  a  day.  In  the  sus- 
pended  industry  where  the  hours  had  been 
ten  to  fourteen  they  were  reduced  to  eight 
to  lecnra  the  label  and  fourteen  Suspender 
Workers'  Unions  were  organised  as  a  re- 
sult, (p.  22)  In  some  cities  well-mean- 
ing, philanthropic  women  organised  con- 
sumers' leagues  and  issved  a  label  simply 
because  the  sanitary  conditions  where  the 
employes  worked  had  been  improved  and 
without  ragard  to  wages,  hours  or  other 
conditions.  When  a  protest  was  made  these 
leagues  gave  assurance  their  labels  would  be 
discontinued.  <p.  118)  Unions  were  urged 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  labor  press 
to  systematically  advertise  their  labels,  (p. 
175)  Officers  of  A.  F.  of  L.  instructed  to 
buy  seals  bearing  label  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  of  America.  (p.  178)  Oloth  label 
recommended  where  possible  instead  of 
paper.  (p.  208)  Recommended  that  all 
unions  amend  their  obligations  to  x«ad: 
"And  I  do  further  solemnly  promise  on  my 
word  of  honor  that  I  will  patronise  only 
strictly  union  msde  goods  and  that  I  will  use 
my  best  endeavors  to  get  others  to  do  the 
same,  and  that  if  I  should  beconva  faithless 
to  my  obligation,  may  I  then  be  expelled 
from   the  union." 

(1004,  p.  24)  The  union  labels  have 
been  a  source  of  great  advantage  to  labor 
and  to  all  the  people.  It  is  at  once  an  as- 
surance and  a  guarantee  that  the  conditions 
under  which  an  article  is  produced  have 
been  compsrativelv  fairer  and  better;  that 
the  labor  or  children  has  not  entered  into 
its  production;  that  convict,  Chinese,  sweat 
shop,  or  other  inferior  labor  is  no  component 
pert  entering  into  the  production  of  the 
srtiole;  that  the  sanitary  conditions  attend- 
ing its  production  are  of  tbn  highest  order, 
thns  affording  the  friends  of  our  movement 
the  opporiunity  to  sympathise  with  its  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  giving  our  own  constituent 
membership  the  opporiunity  of  exercising 
their  poirsr  of  patronage,  that  they  may  give 
their  material  as  well  as  their  moral  suppori 
and  encouragement,  (p.  164)  All  unions 
and  central  bodies  urged  to  agitate  for  the 
formation  of  union  label  leagues. 

(1005,  p.  26)  Thn  issuance  of  a  label 
by  our  unions  is  at  once  a  declaration  of  our 
earnest  desire  to  serve  all  our  people  best, 
and  a  guarantee  that  the  ariicle  it  adorns  is 
the  product  of  labor  under  the  most  sanitary 
and  comparativelT  fairer  conditions  than 
otherwisf  obtained.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  and  the  co-operation  of  our  fel- 
lows to  be  helpful  in  the  work  for  material, 
moral,  and  social  improvement  of  all  our 
people.  In  no  more  tangible  way  can  a  sym- 
patnetie  public  render  effective  service  to 
their  brotnere  and  sisters  of  toil  than  by  d^ 


manding  the  union  label.  There  is  no  duty 
which  our  fellow  workers,  and  particularly 
our  fellow  unionists,  should  more  cordially 
and  consistenty  adhere  to  than  the  demand 
for  tlM  union  label  and  the  union  card.  Be- 
cause of  the  good  it  does  and  can  do,  be- 
cause of  its  effectiveness  as  a  potent  factor 
in  our  life's  work  as  individuals  and  in  our 
organised  capacity,  we  should,  in  our  na- 
tional conventions,  international  unions, 
state,  central,  and  local  bodies,  propagate  the 
work  of  creating  a  healthier  and  more  gen- 
eral demand  and  insistence  for  the  insignia 
of  honest,  sanitary,  and  fair  conditions  of 
labor,  the  union  label,  (p.  70)  Millions  of 
union  labels  and  union  stamps  are  issued 
monthly  by  our  afliliated  organisations.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  has  issued  several  millions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  is  no  more  effec- 
tive assistance  which  our  fellow  unionists 
and  friends  can  gi^e  our -movement  than  by 
demanding  the  union  label.  Business  meu 
will  sell  and  have  on  sale  the  arilcles  that 
their  patrons  or  prospective  patrons  desire. 
We  should  so  use  our  patronage  that  bus^ 
ness  men  may  come  to  understand  that  It 
is  to  their  advantage  to  always  have  fair 
goods — goods  bearing  the  union  label.  Dur 
ing  the  year  10,000  Union  Label  Bulletins 
were  issvad,  making  88,250  in  all.  (p.  166) 
A.  F.  of  L.  calls  on  all  friends  of  this  hu- 
mane movement  to  demand  the  union  label, 
the  emblem  of  Justice,  on  all  artlelee  pur- 
chased, (p.  281)  All  unions  requested  to 
set  sside  half  an  hour  to  discuss  union  labels 
and  the  formation  of  label  leagues. 

(1006,  p.  67)  Our  affiliated  unions  are 
expending  considerable  money  and  energy 
in  adverii^ing  and  creating  a  demand  for 
union  labeled  goods.  We,  for  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  are  encouraging  this  by  all  means 
within  our  power,  by  our  union  label  bulle- 
tin, by  our  literature,  by  our  orcanisers,  by 
urging  our  fellow  workers  and  friends,  and 
great  good  is  accomplished.  The  union  label 
stands  not  only  for  higher  wages,  more  rea- 
sonable hours  of  employment,  but  generally 
for  the  qualitv  of  the  artlelee  as  well  as  ths 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  such  article! 
are  produced.  In  the  label  trades  it  Is  the 
insignia  which  distinguishes  the  product  of 
fair  Isbor  under  comparatively  »ir  eondl- 
tions  as  against  the  unfair,  sweat  shop,  con- 
vict Isbor  product  or  even  the  product  of 
young  and  innocent  children,  (p.  68)  Thirty 
thousand  copies  of  the  Union  Label  Bulle- 
tin were  distributed,  (p.  228)  Urged  all 
central  bodies  to  publish  list  of  firms  hand- 
ling union  labeled  goods  in 'book  form,  pock- 
et sise.  (p.  254)  Recommended  that  local 
unions  form  city  label  leagues  of  locals  hav- 
ing international  labels. 

(1007,  p.  46)  Effect!^  aid  to  our  fellow- 
toilvrs  ran  be  rendered  by  union  workmen 
and  Rympathizers  with  our  cause,  insisting 
on  the  union  Isbel.  Its' reward  both  to  eon- 
sumer  and  user  is  as  great  as  to 'the  pro- 
dncer.  No  service  which  we  can  render  our 
fellows  entails  less  effort  and  expense  and 
brings  Isrger  results  than  the  demand  for 
the  union  label  upon  every  article  purchased. 
It  is  not  too  mnch  that  our  movement  asks 
of  our  fellow-unionists  and  friends  that  tfaey 
give  their  loval  support  to  the  demand  not 
only  for  union  laoor  products  but  union 
labeled  products.  The  union  label  Is  the 
silent  harbinirer  of  better  things  to  come. 

(1008,  p.  07)  Owing  to  the  recent  court 
decisions    all     unions     were    urged    to   pay 
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GMter  attention  to  crMting  •  demand  for 
beled  goods.  The  publication  of  a  Union 
Label  Law  Digest  was  ordered  and  all 
unions  baying  labels  were  roquwsted  to  con- 
tribute to  defray  the  expense.  ^  .^  , 

(1909,  p.  90)  A  conference  was  held  in 
'Waahingion  to  consider  th«  formation  of  a 
label  department,  which  was  accomplished, 
and  derise  means  for  the  economic,  effeptlve 
and  compreheuaiw  distribution  of  products 
bearing  linion  labels.  (p.  257)  General 
organisers  instructed  to  report  strength  oj 
union  labeled  products  in  localities  visited 
by  thorn,  (p.  260)  All  intern atoinal  and 
national  unions  requested  to  add  to  their 
rituaU  and  initiation  ceremonies  instaruc- 
tions  to  candidates  of  the  nf««J«i*y  ©f  buy- 
Ing  union  labeled  goods,  and  that  they  also 
be  added  to  the  various  constitutions. 

(1910,  p.  66)  After  the  Ifbel  depart- 
meiit  wM  organised  a  wider  interwt  was 
ahown  than  ever  before,  (p.  828)  Officers 
inatmcted  to  proKcute  any  Illegal  use  of  the 
A  F  of  L.  label,  and  see  that  local  unions 
receiving  them  shall  safeguard  them  prop- 
erly. Cloth  labels  should  be  used  and 
stitched  on  neckties,  suspenders  »«»d_ot^«f 
merchandise  where  practicable.  Aiabels 
should  be  issued  at  cost  price.  (P-  825) 
Officers  directed  to  prosecute  ^OT^ierteiten 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  label  in  New  York  Ci%. 
Endorsed   the  plan   of   the  Brooklyn   Union 

(1911  p.  181)  Complaint  made  to  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  that  the  A. 
P  of  L.  label  was  being  counterfeited  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  prosecute  those 
who  undertake  to  secure  contributions  from 
business  men  and  employers  of  labor  in  tne 
name  of  organised  labor  and  who  counter- 
feit the  union  label.  Several  who  fraudu- 
lently used  the  name  of  organized  labor 
were  senteiiced  to  prison,  (p.  206)  A.  jr. 
of  L.  condemns  union  men  and  women  wno 
fail  to  purchase  union  made  goods  or  t» 
hire  union  labor  if  possible  to  obtain  them. 

(1912,  pp.  881-896)  Endorsed  plan  of 
Label  Department,  which  provided  for  the 
most  complete  publicity  for  union  labeled 
goods.  (p.  250)  Believed  it  inadvisable 
to  urge  on  any  one  a  hard  and  fast  law  re- 
garding the  wearing  of  union  label  apparel, 
(p.  262)  That  all  unions  print  this  on  their 
stationery :  *  'Remember  the  union  label 
when  purchasing  any  article.*  *  (p.  260) 
Officers  instructed  to  secure  data  as  to  cost 
of  maintaining  union  labels. 

(1918,  pp.  98-859)  One  of  the  questions 
that  was  discaswd  in  the  Label  Department 
in  connection  with  the  union  label  waa  that 
of  the  best  means  of  advertising  and  giving 
publicity  to  the  union  label.  It  waa  de- 
cided by  the  dennrtment  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  advertise  the  union  label  was 
through  diily,  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, in  the  form  of  newspapers  or  m«f»- 
slnea,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
dedeion  is  a  correct  one,  so  far  as  most  of 
the  union  labels  are  concerned,  and  Jh*t  *t 
is  a  most  prop-tir  way  to  secure  publicity. 
But  advertising  that  will  prove  profitable  on 
the  label  of  one  organisation  will  not  be  so 
profitable  in  advertising  the  label  of  another 
organization.  For  example:  The  product  of 
the  members  of  the  Cigarmakers*  Interna- 
tional Union  is  cigars,  and  a  very  large  pei»- 
eentage  of  the  cigars  manufactured  by  the 
members  of  the  Cigarmakers*  Union  are  con- 
sumed by   laboring   people,    and   advertising 


that  will  appeal  to  the  laboring  man  or  be 
oonatantly  before  him  during  hia  working 
houra  and  at  his  home  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fective advertising  that  ean  be  done.  In  this 
caae,  novelties  that  are  used  by  taimaelf  or 
his  family,  matcluaafea  or  lead  pencils, 
which  he  carries  in  hia  pocket,  bearing  the 
label  of  the  cigarmakers.  are  effective  adver- 
tising, for  the  reaaon  that  they  are  always 
befoxe  him,  and  if  he  desirea  to  purchase  a 
cigar,  naturally  hia  mind  reverts  to  the  blue 
label,  the  advertising  which  he  finds  before 
him  practically  all  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  take  the  label  of  the  International 
Tyi>ographical  Union  or  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Association;  it  is  necessary  to  do 
publicity  work  and  advertising  that  will  ap- 
peal to  an  entirely  different  ciaas  of  people. 
The  bulk  of  the  printing  that  la  done  is  pur- 
chased by  business  men,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure the_demand  for  the  allied  printing 
trades  or  printera'  label  that  is  desired,  ad- 
vertising must  be  done  that  will  appeal  to 
this  business  man,  advertising  that  will  be 
useful  upon  his  desk,  and  that  he  vrlll  keep 
there  at  all  times;  or  else  advertise  In  a 
publication  which  the  business  man  contin- 
ually uses  and  carefully  examines  to  find  out 
the  value  of  Its  advertising  space.  As  a 
proposition  referring  to  labeu  generally,  too 
much  advertising  and  publicity  work  can  not 
be  done,  and  the  organisation  that  continu- 
ously and  properly  keeps  the  idea  of  Its 
label  before  the  public  will.  In  the  end,  se- 
cura  the  patronage  of  that  public,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  can  reap  the  full  benefit  that 
the  label  should  be  to  its  organisations,  and 
in  this  manner  secure  for  its  members  the 
full  meed  of  benefit  which  they  should  have 
through  connection  with  the  organisation. 
No  union  label  is  properly  supported  by  the 
members  of  labor  organisations.  Every 
member  of  a  labor  organisation  should  ex- 
pend all  of  the  money  which  he  receives  In 
wages  or  salaries,  In  amounts  very  much 
augmented  because  of  the  organisation  to 
which  he  belongs,  for  goods  produced  by 
members  of  labor  organisations  and  bearing 
the  union  label.  We  recognise  that  if  this 
policy  were  carried  out  by  all  members.  It 
would  only  be  a  short  time  until  no  manu- 
facturing business  in  this  country  could  suc- 
cessfully continue  except  It  carried  on  Its 
work  by  union  labor.  We  believe  that  In 
this  manner  the  necessity  for  strikes  could 
be  entirely  eliminated,  for  the  leason  that 
the  manufacturers  would  realise  that  any 
reasonable  and  just  demand  of  a  labor  union 
must  be  met  in  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner 
and  properly  and  promptly  discussed,  and 
where  demands  are  made  In  this  manner  and 
discussed  impassionately,  as  they  should  be. 
thera  Is  almost  always  opportunity  for  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  union  on  one  hand  and  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  other,  wlthQjit  the  necessity 
for  any  drastic  action. 

(1914.  p.  489)  All  affiliated  unions 
urged  to  thoroughly  explain  to  their  mem- 
bers the  power  of  the  union  label. 

(1915.  pp.  119-479)  Under  the  new  fed- 
eral trade-mark  law.  the  name  and  the  label 
of  a  labor  organization  can  be  registered 
and  thereby  prevent  any  unauthorised  peraon 
from  using  the  same.  Infringements  upon 
the  rights  of  the  organisations  that  have 
registered  their  names  and  labels  are  punish- 
able by  damages  equal  to  three  timea  the 
amout    of    the    damage    actually    sustained. 
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A17  action  growing  out  of  such  infringe- 
meats  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
fedaral  courts  when  the  label  is  used  in  in- 
terstate  commerce.  The  registration  can  he 
secired  at  the  cost  of  f  85.  Wo  have  had  the 
title  of  the  ' ' Anvarican  Federation  of  Labor* ' 
regiitered.  This,  of  course,  prevents  any 
other  organization  from  making  use  of  that 
name  and  also  gives  the  greatest  possible 
protection  to  the  labels  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  affiliated  nationals  and  internation- 
als iecuro  the  registration  of  tlvair  names 
and  labels.  It  is  a  protection  thnt  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  the  slight  expense. 

(1916,  p.  66)  National  and  interna- 
tional unions  again  urged  to  ragistor  their 
labels  and  titles.  (p.  893)  Officers  di- 
rected to  communicate  with  unions  and  em- 
ployers using  the  union  label  to  ascertain 
their  willingness  to  finance  pro  rata  a  trav- 
eling exhibit  of  union  made  articles.  (p. 
894)  Directed  that  number  of  local  union 
be  printed  on  A  F.  of  L.  label  in  red  ink 
to  eliminate  counterfeiting. 

(1917,  pp.  145-146-481)  Executive  Coun- 
cil instructed  to  issue  instructions  to  all  or- 
ganisers to  aid  the  work  of  popularizing  the 
union  label. 

(1918,  p.  271)  No  paper  labels  should 
be  issued  where  cloth  can  be  attached  by 
sewing,  (p.  272)  Despite  the  war  there 
has  been  up  increased  demsnd  for  goods 
made  and  distributed  under  union  conditions 
since  our  last  convention,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  our  fellow-workers 
the  need  of  a  continual  and  persistent  de- 
mand for  union  made  goods.  Union  labor 
is  morally  bound  to  support  union  labor, 
and  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  spend  money  earned  r.nder  nnion 
conditions  only  for  commoditi'^s  made  and 
distributed  under  nnion  conditions.  Be 
consistent  and  practice  what  you  preach. 

Label,  Universal  Union — 1887,  p.  28) 
Convention  refused  to  endorse  a  universal 
label,  declaring  that  as  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization it  did  not  have  the  power  to  adopt 
it  for  affiliated  unions  even  if  it  were  deemed 
practicable.      (1896.   p.    79)      Reaffirmed. 

(1898,  p.  129)  Made  subject  for  discus- 
sion the  following  year. 

(1899,  p.  163)  Executive  Council  em- 
powered to  employ  legal  counsel  to  inves- 
tigate what  legislation  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  pieser»e  the  integrity  of  a  uniform 
Jabel  design. 

(1900,  p.  29)  ^or  several  years  past  there 
has  been  an  agitation  for  all  affiliated  unions 
to  surrender  the  use  by  them  of  any  union 
label  of  the  trade  or  craft,  and  the  adoption 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  a 
universal  union  label.  The  question  of  prac- 
ticability has  been  discussed  at  previous 
eonventirns.  and  finally  the  legnl  status  and 
its  effective  protection  became  a  subject  of 
contention.  A  legal  opinion  was  requested 
from  a  competent  attorney,  and  one  in  en- 
tire sympathy  with  our  movement  and  our 
cause,  and  who  associated  with  himself  some 
of  the  best  legal  talent.  The  opinion  ren- 
dered is  published  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Federationist,  and  from  a  per- 
usal of  it  it  will  be  observed  that  such  a 
universal  label  could  have  legal  control,  pro- 
tection, provided  the  affiliated  unions  now 
having  labels,  would  refrain  from  using  any 
particular  label  for  its  organization,  and  that 
all  would  concede  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was 


one  organization  for  the  purpose  of  authoris- 
ing it  to  issue,  protect,  and  defend  a  uni- 
versal label.  The  issuance  of  a  universal 
label,  without  its  legal  protection,  would  be 
fruitless;  and  there  should  be  hesitancy  on 
our  part  to  surrender  the  identtiy  and 
autonomy  of  each  affiliated  national  union, 
and  thus  transform  our  movement  into  "one 
organization"  with  all  that  it  implies,  rath- 
er than  to  maintain  its  successful  career  as 
a  federation  of  the  trade  unions  of  America, 
(p.  98)     Again  rejected  universal  label  idea. 

(1901,  p.  156)  A  universal  label  would 
be  unwise  until  Congress  enacts  a  law  prop- 
erly protecting  it.  (1903,  p.  179;  1904,  p. 
156)      Reaffirmed. 

(1906,  p.  67)  Further  investigation  of 
the  universal  label  brought  this  decision  by 
legal  counsel:  "I  have  not  had  any  reason 
to  change  from  my  view  of  six  years  ago  re- 
garding a  universal  label,  and  do  not  think 
it  desirable  from  either  legal  reasons  or 
those  of  policy.  A  cigar  maker,  for  exam- 
ple, would  not  spend  one-tenth  of  the  money 
or  the  energy  to  advertise  a  universal  label 
affixed  to  cigars,  that  he  does  now,  and  so 
it  would  be  with  the  other  label  crafts.  What 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  the  feeling  of  common  interest  has 
not  been  able  to  overcome  this.  A  nniversal 
label  would  hardly  get  the  protection  of  the 
law,  as  the  statutes  are  now  framed.  The 
new  suggestion  of  having  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
seal  on  all  the  labels  would  necessitate  re- 
rcgistration  of  all  the  labels,  as  it  would 
make  such  a  chango  in  the  present  labels  as 
to  require  it.  Thi.s  would  be  certainly  the 
case  with  small  labels  where  the  question 
of  finding  a  place  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  seal 
would  be  difficult.  I  do  not  see  how  w? 
could  put  it  on  without  increasing  the  size 
of  mnny  labels,  a  very  undesirable  thing  to 
do.  With  the  Typographical  Union  Label,  I 
see  no  chance  for  it  at  all.  The  question  of 
legality  of  the  seal  being  on  the  labels  would 
not  make  any  difference,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Two  labels  that  now  differ,  such  as  the 
Garment  Workers  and  the  Tailors,  would,  by 
adoption  of  the  seal,  acquire  a  strong  point 
of  resemblance.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  both  organiza- 
tions, such  resemblance  would  make  more 
trouble  of  the  kind  that  was  threatened  a 
year  or  more  ago.  The  affiliation  of  an  or- 
ganization with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not  so 
close  that  any  property  right  it  may  have 
??  •Jl?°®*  °®®^  ^^  ought  to  be  shared  with 
It.  The  handling  of  2,000,000  men  under 
one  head  even  now  presents  many  difficul- 
ties and  serious  y)roblems,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  that  things  may  reach  a  point 
where  the  organization  will  be  unwieldy. 
b  *2,«'^e'ore.  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of 
the  Federation  should  be  not  to  engage  in 
any  activities  that  may  further  raise  ques- 
tions between  the  various  unions  affiliated, 
but  rather  it  should  attend  to  those  very 
general  things  common  to  all  the  Unions  in 
their  relations  with  the  outside  world.  The 
miner  or  sailor  who  has  no  label  is  Just  as 
loyal  to  the  various  labels  now  as  he  would 
be  were  the  A.  F.  of  L.  seal  thereon,  as  the 
affiliation  of  the  organizations  is  just  as  well 
known  now  as  it  will  be  then."  (p.  108) 
Considered  the  subject  worthy  of  further 
consideration  for  another  year. 

(1907,  pp.  86-295)  In  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  involving  large  financial  consid- 
erations and  affecting  what  may  be  termed 
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the  "Tested  intwreets"  «'  *'^<'"*  .^^l^^i? 
wWch  have  elreedy  •3a»ended  large  enmB  of 
mATUkrr  and  a  Kreat  deal  of  time  and  labor 
Tn^ll  ffweiln'ItVon  of  their  lab«lpnotW^^^^ 
Sort  of  a  practically  unanlmona  approral 
S^on  the  part  of  these  unions  wonld  wairani 
tb«  A  P  of  L.  In  recommending  a  chanipe 
tS  the  so-c^ed  "universal  label^  We  be- 
l^ve  the  present  system  of  craft  labels,  by 
appealing  directly  to  the  members  of  the  rch 
SStlve'crafts.  to  their  'ji^'^d.  and  to Jhe 
obnsnmers  and  nsers  of  the  P'^'^*®^" -l^J;* 
cles  Is  b«8st  calculated  to  serve  the  P^Wje 
fOT 'which  the  union  label  Is  designed  by 
SSatSg  BO  many  centers  of  active    personal 

gtSrSt^  from  which  the  '^f  i<>\ '•^^Urill 
ment    may    radians     until     It     embraces    all 

dMses  of  the  people  I\  P«»K!;V**?hr.S? 
latter  condition  Is  brought  »?<>^,  *>»•  W 
sestlon  of  a  •'universal  labor/  will  becom» 
f  prectlcal  one.  In  the  existing  circum- 
stances It  Is  distinctly  prematujre. 

(1910.  p.   824)     Rejected  universal  label 

^**/i912  V.  184)  Executive  CouncU,  Label 
Departm'ent  and  national  and  international 
unfon  officers  requested  to  again  consider  thw 

'"aoTS!  i*^859)     The  Investigation  showed 
that     unions     during     the     year     expended 
amounts    for     advertising     tba     label    from 
notUniC    to    f56.424.24    by    the    Boot    and 
8ho?  Workers'   Union,     of  the  entire  num- 
ber  of  unions  having  labels   only  'j^;^;^^^^' 
ported  having  spent  more^than  f  1,000.  Tne 
labels  that  are  the  best  known  to  the  gim- 
eral  public  and  those  the  most  used  and  the 
most  frequently  demanded.  ''J  the  labels  be- 
longing to  the  organiiatlons  that  have  done 
the    greater   amount   of   publicity    work    and 
expended  the  larger  amounts  for  advertising. 
There  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  con- 
siderable  agitation    going  on  looking  to   the 
adoption  of  what  is  known  as  th»  universal 
label— that    is,    a   label   that    could   be   used 
by  all  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration.    This  idea  of  the  universal  label,  of 
course,  has  received  ^enthusiastic  support  oi 
those  organizations  that  do  not  spend  money 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  general  pub- 
lic  demand   for  their   individual   labels.      It 
is    also    most    natural    that    those    organiia- 
tions  that  hav«  spent  large  sums  pt  mouej 
and   created   a   demand  for   their   individual 
labels  that  has  resulted  in  making  them   a 
source    of    profit    to    the    organisations    and 
their  members,  object  at  this  time  to  giving 
up  those  labols  that  have  been   so  popular- 
ised and  adopting  something,   the  result   of 
which  must  be  most  uncertain,  for  the  sake 
of    assisting    those    organisations    that    have 
shown   apathy  in   label   work    and   have  not 
evinced  a  willingness  to  sp^nd  money  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  label  the  revenue  producer 
to  the  organisation  that  it  should  be. 

Labor  Benefit  Day — (1911,  p.  861)  Set- 
ting aside  a  day  in  each  year  to  be  known 
as  **Labor  Benefit  Day,'^  when  theatrical 
performances  would  be  given  and  the  pro- 
ceeds donated  to  central  bodies  is  deemed 
unwise. 

Labor,  Oommittee  on — (1899.  p.  59)  Ex- 
ecutive Council  suggested  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  the  names  of  connressnvan  they 
wanted  on  the  Oommittee  on  Liabor  and  he 
said  he  would  give  serious  consideration. 
Also  asked  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Oommittee  on  Labor  be  favorably   disposed 


toward  labor.     (1900,  p.  67)     Speaker  com- 
plied in  the  main  with  the  request. 

Labor  Daj — ^Labor  Day.  which  has  beeeme 
labor's  greatest  holiday,  was  first  suggested 
in  the  New  York  Central  Labor  Union,  com- 
posed of  a  small  group  of  earnest  union 
men.  in  May,  1882.  It  was  decided  to  ob- 
serve the  first  Monday  in  September  as  a 
^Bstal  day  during  which  a  parade  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  would  permit  imblie 
tribute  to  American  industry.  Picnics  and 
speechmaklng  followed.  There  were  other 
holidays  repx^senting  the  religious,  civil  and 
military  spirit,  It  was  contended,  but  none 
the  industrial.  In  1884  (p.  16)  the  first 
Monday  in  September  was  declared  Labor 
Day  by  the  Federation.  All  wage  eamurs. 
irrespective  of  sex,  calling  or  nationality, 
were  urged  to  observe  It  until  it  should  be 
as  uncommon  (1886.  p.  7)  for  a  man  to 
work  Labor  Day  as  on  Independence  Day. 
State  legislators  were  asked  to  make  the 
day  a  legal  holiday  and  thirty-two  enacted 
laws  to  that  effect.  Congress  made  it  a 
Ivgal  holiday  (1894,  p.  78)  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  territories  and  while 
a  number  of  states  have  no  law  the  federal 
act  has  been  accepted  by  all  of  them. 

(1908,  pp.  187-188)  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  change  Labor  Day  from 
the  first  Monday  in  September  to  May  1. 

In  1912  (p.  81-267)  Labor  Day  had  be- 
come universally  recognised  in  this  country 
and  Pi^rto  Rico.  It  had  proved  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  union  members  and  fixed  the 
attontion  of  those  indifferent  or  unfamiliar 
with  the  objects  of  organised  labor.  Such 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  stlm- 
late  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  unity  in 
the  common  life. 

(1914,     pp.     54-812)     Shall     Labor    Day 
lose  its  distinctive  character  and  become  a 
mex^   holiday   for   general   meaningless   pur- 
poses   and   for   the    exploitation    for   private 
profit?     Labor  Day  belongs  to  the  working 
people  of  America.     It  is  for  them  to  deter- 
mine its  value  and  significance.     Those  out- 
side  the    labor   movement    test    its    strength 
And  virility  by  the  way  in  which  Labor  Day 
is   observed.     Their  test  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  the  labor  movement 
consists  in  its  appeal  to  the  hearts,  minds, 
and  wills  of  the  workers.-  Rouse  the  working 
people  to  a  s^nm  of  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests,   and    the    labor  movement    becomes    an 
irresistible   power   for  their  realisation.     In 
the  labor  movement  as  in  every  human  en- 
deavor we   become   familiar  with  the   heart 
forces  and  the  idesls  that  brought  the  move- 
ment   into    existence,    and    somethnes    forget 
that   these  spiritual  forces  must  be  revived 
and  nourished  or  they  wither  and  die.     Some 
labor    organizations    have    fallen    into    this 
error.     They  have  abandoned  regular  Labor 
Day   demonstrations,    parades,   meetings,    ad- 
dresses,  in  the  belief  that  such  expenditure 
of    time,     effort,    and    money    is    wasteful. 
This  is  a  most  serious  mistake.     Such  labor 
demonstrations  are  not  wasteful  and  they  do 
pay  even  if  only  through  publicity  for  the 
cause  of  Labor.     Men   and  women  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  typify  impiessively  the 
purposefulness    and   the   unfty   of   the   labor 
movement.     They  are  a  physical  demonstra- 
tion of  devotion  to  principle— a  proof  that 
none    can    fail    to    understand.      Observance 
of  the  day  is   a  means  of  educating  public 
thought  and  agents  for  molding  public  opin- 
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ioB  in  regmrd  to  the  prindplai  and  pnr 
poMi  of  the  labor  moToment.  When  our 
moTtnwnt  is  nndentood  it  will  be  reoog- 
niiod  and  established  as  a  potent  agency  for 
justice  and  hnmanity.  The  objections  and 
opposition  now  interposed  by  employers  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  No  hnman  more- 
ment  remains  at  one  lerel — it  mnst  increase 
or  it  mnst  decrease.  As  new  members  eom« 
into  anions,  they  mnst  learn  the  traditions 
and  ideals  of  the  canse  of  Labor.  The  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
are  the  life  of  the  labor  morement.  If  this 
life  be  not  nonrished,  the  whole  will  become 
as  a  dead  thing.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  nrges  that  erery  central  body 
plan  to  malra  obserrance  of  the  coming  La- 
Dor  Day  demonstrate  to  the  whole  nation 
the  dignity,  strength,  and  importance  of  the 
labor  movement,  and  to  make  the  spirit  of 
the  day  of  snob  a  nature  that  every  worbar 
shall  appreciate  more  keenly  the  value  of 
his  nnion  and  shall  be  ready  to  perform 
his  duties  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  more 
perfect  understanding.  Labor  Day  typifies 
a  movement  for  life  and  humanity.  Do  not 
pervert  it.  Each  city  central  body  and  all 
organiTOd  labor  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

(1016,  p.  66)  Labor  Day  up  to  this  time 
nwver  was  more  generally  observed  than  in 
this   year.      The   achievements   of   the   labor 
movement    during    the    past    twelve    months 
and  the  manv  activities  in  which  Labor  had 
been  engaged  made  all  of  the  workers  very 
keenly  appreciative  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished   through    the    instrumentality   of    or* 
canised  labor.     This  appreciation  was  mani- 
zest  in  the  0aneral   observance   of   the  day 
and  in  the  character  and  tone  of  the  cele- 
bration.     In   the   majority   of   labor   centers 
there   were   Labor   Day   parades    and   Labor 
smeches.     The  day's  celebration  brought  to 
all  thopa  who  participated  in  it  renewed  in- 
spiration and  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning 
and  the  scope  of  the  labor  movement.     Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  have  been  revealed 
the    great    possibilities    of    the    labor   move- 
ment.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
are    no    interests    of   wag^-eamers    that    can 
not  be  furthered  by  this  economic  organisa- 
tion.     The    attention    that    the    wage-earners 
themselves  calked  to  this  fact  on  Labor  Day 
was  reflected  in  the  great  publicity  secured 
in  the  labor  and  daily  press  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  paper  that  did  not  giv«  con- 
spicuous  place    to   the    cause    of   Labor    not 
only  on  Labor  Day  but  on  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding    and    following.      By    cele- 
brating Labor  Day  in   an   appropriate   man- 
ner, in  accord  with  Labor  ideals,  tlvsre  will 
be   secured    for    the    labor   movement    added 
prestige    and    understanding    that    will    help 
the  cause   of  labor  in  all  Its  relations   dur- 
ing thra  remainder  of  the  year.     There   are 
many  agencies  at  work  which  aim  to  divert 
the  thought  and  meaning  of  Labor  Day.  and 
those    who    desire    to    commercialize    Labor 
Day  to   their  own   personal   profit   and   who 
combinedly   attemnt  to  make  of  Labor  Day 
a  mora  holiday   for  pleasure   seeking.     We, 
therefore,   again  urge  upon    all    local   bodies 
that   they   utilise   the   great  opportunity    af- 
forded in   the  distinctive  celebration   of  La- 
bor Day  to  place  emphasis   and   prominence 
upon    the    doings    and    activities    of    Labor 
and  thereby  secure  greater  opportunities  for 
the    labor    movement.      Labor    Day    touches 
the    lives   and   interests   of   the   majority   of 
the    citisens    of    our    country    more    closely 


and  more  vitally  than  any  other  national 
holiday.  Let  ns  soak  by  proper  ealabration 
to  maintain  that  spirit  in  pnrity  and  in 
power. 

In  1018  Labor  Day  was  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  slogan  suggested 
by  the  convention  (1018,  pp.  182-211)  be- 
ing: "Win  the  War  for  Freedom."  When 
Labojr  Day  became  law: 

Alabama Dee.    12,  1873 

OaUfomia Mar.  28,  1878 

Colorado Mar.  16,  1887 

Oonnecticut Mar.  20,  1880 

Delaware Feb.    14,  1808 

Florida Apr.   20,  1808 

Goorgia Oct.    16,  1801 

Illinois June  17,  1801 

Indiana Mar.      0,  1801 

Iowa Aor.      5,  1800 

Kansas Mar.      4,  1801 

Louisiana July     7,  1802 

Maine Feb.    10,  1801 

Massachusetts May  11,  1887 

Minnesota Apr.   18,  1808 

Missouri Apr.     0,  1805 

Montana Mar.      4,  1801 

Nebraska Mar.    20,  1880 

New  Hampshire Mar.    81,  1801 

New  Jersey Apr.      8,  1887 

New  York May     6,  1887 

Ohio Apr.  28,  1800 

Oregon Feb.  21,  1887 

Pennsylvania Apr.   26,  1880 

Rhode  Island May    26,  1808 

South  Carolina Dec.    22,  1801 

Tennessee Mar.    11,  1801 

Texas Feb.    11,  1808 

H*»^ Feb.    28,  1802 

Virginia Feb.      6,  1802 

Washington Feb.    24,1801 

Wisconsin Apr.   10,  1808 

n.  8.  Congress  act June  28,  1804 

Labor  Day  of  Bnrop»— After  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  in  1880  had  indorsed  the  general 
strike  for  eight  hours  proposed  by  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sent  a 
request  to  the  International  Labor  Congren 
in  Paris  to  rage  mass  meetings  throughout 
Europe  to  express  sympathetic  cooperation 
and  moral  support  for  this  initial  step  of 
the  brotherhood  in  the  general  movement 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  establish  the  eight 
hour  day.  The  request  was  granted  and 
for  ajime  Europe  celebrated  May  1  as  its 
Labor  Day.  Liebknicht  and  Bebel  voted 
against  the  proposition,  saying  they  could 
not  vote  for  it  as  long  as  the  Hohenzollems 
ruled   Germany. 

Labor,  Displacement  of — (1005,  p.  284) 
Committees  authorized  to  investigate  the 
apprentice  question,  displacement  of  labor 
by  machinery,  insidious  child  labor,  trade 
schools,  manual  training  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology, and  unsanitary  conditions  in  homo 
and  shops.  (1006.  pp.  82-224)  Commit- 
tees appointed  in  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh. 
Boston,  Chicago  and  New  York  but  were 
not  prepared  to  report. 

«oif^'  Forward  MorenMnt— (1012,  pp.  27- 
886)  Organized  labor  of  Minnesota  inaugu- 
rated  a  successful  Labor  Forward  Move- 
ment to  arouse  members  to  xenewed  activ- 
ity and  zeal  to  develop  more  militant  en- 
thusiasm and  disseminate  more  widely  in- 
formation of  the  principles  of  trade  union- 
ism. Indorsed.  (1018.  p.  00)  Forward 
movements  had  been  inaugurated  in  various 
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pcrU  of  tb«  eovBtrj  asd  strHS  vm  laid 
«a  tb«sr  UBjwn»Be<fr.  '1914,  pp.  59-312; 
Ors»£i<stioB  is  tk«  Hfe-fivixiff  unrcr  of  tb« 
Ubor  moTcmcBt  scd  th«  Labor  Forward 
](otvm4rst  if  OBft  of  tk«  seat  cffeetiTa  rap- 
pl«B«sta  to  tb»  refaiar  ornnixiac  vork. 
/191S,  p.  4«%7  TvtUxig  of  local  oflean 
th«7  ar«  baiay  Beci«<t*d  voald  bo  olimi- 
Bat«d  throvfb  a  Labor  Forward  Kov^smeBt. 
/1919,  p.  65;  Gr«at  iaereato  in  aaabor  of 
Labor  Forward  MoT«KD«cts  reported  and 
caatral  bo4S«a  are  urcad  to  adopt  aoma  plan 
la     fcscrata     and     fotter     entbnaiaam     for 


irtcraat    of    labar 


ia 
ia 


ri900.  pp.  70-156) 
faaad  to  fDdon«  a  eozapanir  to  insnra  eon- 
traetort  affalnat  lott  hy  ctrfkes.  The  eoodl- 
tioa  on  wbieb  the  fnarantee  wai  to  be  «;iTea 
was  that  the  contractor  sbonld  acxve  to 
wafea,  hoar*  and  other  anion  rules  and  a 
anion  man  wonld  be  president  of  the  fUMT- 
aatee  eompaay.  It  was  decided  the  scopa 
of  the  proposal  was  too  rifantic  and  it 
would  be  ioezpediest  to  indorse  it.  Grest 
care  should  be  ezerciaed  in  matters  which 
fnTolre  indorsement  of  financial  proposals, 
aa  in  their  Tory  nature  they  are  loreiirR  to 
the  well-tried  policy  of  the  labor  morement. 

Labar  lavBiiy — a894.  p.  13)  Indorsed 
House  bill  creatine  a  eommiisiqii  to  be 
named  by  the  President  to  ingnire'  into  the 
eondftion  of  indnstrr  and  to  what  extent  the 
people  hare  bfen  depriTed  of  their  const  i- 
tntional  rights.  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatires  of  anions,  business 
and  farmers. 

Labar  LutttaU,  Vatfonal — (1900.  pp.  72* 
156)  Warned  anions  acainst  any  onpsnixa- 
tion  claimed  in  the  interest  of  labor,  with 
national  charsct eristics  and  proportions,  that 
had  not  received  approral  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
Institute  promised  to  confine  its  actiyities  to 
its  local  jurisdiction, 

Labar,  Zntamaiioiial  Oanl^rmf  on — 
(1907,  pp.  29-205)  EzecntiTe  Council  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  an  international 
conference  on  labor  composed  of  not  only 
representatiren  of  labor  and  employers  but 
of  the  aeveral  j^remments  of  the  cirilized 
worlds  the  United  States  to  extend  the  Invi- 
tations.  These  subjects  to  be  considered: 
Child  Labor,  its  restriction  and  reinilatlon; 
woman's  labor,  its  restriction  and  rei^la- 
tfon;  hours  of  labor:  safety  appliances  on 
railroads  snd  machinery  in  factories  and 
workshops;  sanitation  in  workshop  and 
mine;  rentilation  in  mines;  employers'  lia- 
bility, and  kindred  subjects. 

Labor  Journal,  International — (1889,  p. 
85)  Refusi»d  to  contribute  to  an  interna* 
tional  Journal  In  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish to  be  printed  in  Switzerland,  but  re<y 
ommended  that  if  any  money  was  to  be 
appropriated  it  should  be  gir^n  to  labor  pa- 
pers in  the  U.  fl. 

Labor  LMlilation — (1899,  pp.  14-148) 
Progress  made  in  leirislation  along  Hues  of  re- 
form has  been  notable  in  states  where  there 
are  State  Federations  of  Labor  affiliated 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Labor  Leglilation  Mtaiorial — (1897,  p. 
20)  The  Executive  (Council  together  with 
the  Adrisory  Board  and  a  number  of  other 
representative  unionists  ^waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  T7.  8.,  members  of  the  Cfabi- 
net.  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
other  members  of  Congress,  with  a  view  of 


aD  Ike 
for  the  cafi 

the 

Ubor's 

culated  to  piomota  the  weSlaxv  of 

pie.     A  mcaaoriai  was  prcaesied  to  each  "and 

subsequently  a  number  «f  leescrs 

Bftined  and  personally  handed  to  a  a 
of  the  offlcers  of  oar  Gevmmcst.  aD  tend- 
ing to  the  saaro  parpase.  la  an  interview 
with  the  Presadeat  he  cacpsaaaed  hxms<dLf  ia 
favor  of  labor  orgaaixatiaaa  aad  equally  so 
in  favor  of  legislating  ia  tka  iateress  of 
labor.  It  was  suggested  that  be  n&ig^t  use 
his  great  oflce  to  iixMiaimiiiiil  this  legisla- 
tion to  Congreas.  He  ezpresaed  ragrtc  thai 
his  first  annual  measaga  would  coztaia  so 
much  important  and  pressing  matter  aa 
would  preclude  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  touch  upon  labor's  SatcraBt.  but  if 
this  was  omined  in  his  first  maaaaga  II 
would  be  made  a  aabjeet  of  a  special  mea- 
sace  to  Congress. 

Labor  Moramaot  aol  *«VaRav** — ri909, 
pp.  16-807)  "The  narrowaesa  of  trade  union- 
ism," This  phrase  passes  current,  at  fall 
face  value,  in  every  camp  and  even  in  evoy 
grouplet  of  "intellectuals."  In  going  the 
whole  round  of  the  "isms."  sociological, 
ethical,  legal,  political,  refonaatory.  played- 
out  popular  crazes,  or  "just-out"  social 
panaceas,  one  will  hear  expreased  by  the 
leaders  a  sentiment  that  the  trade  ankmista 
are  hide-bound  conservativea  beeaaae  they 
decline  to  rush  in  a  body  to  take  the  magie 
medicine  for  socisl  ills  offered  by  the  par- 
ticular "ism"  advocated  by  the  critic  in 
each  particular  case.  It  is  a  fact  that  trade 
unionism  in  America  movea  oa  its  own  set 
and  deliberate  way.  In  so  doing,  it  haa 
outlived  wave  upon  wave  of  hastily  conceived 
so-called  "broad"  movements  that  wexe  to 
reconstruct  society  in  a  single  seaaon.  And 
it  has  sufficiently  good  cause  for  continuing 
its  own  reasoned-out  course.  A  full  de- 
fense of  trade  unionism  against  the  charge 
of  narrowness  would  require  many  volumea* 
were  each  to  be  separately  devoteid  to  coun- 
ter-statements snd  argumentation  addreased 
to  every  critic  advocating  his  own  special 
"ism"  as  against  trade  unionism.  But 
there  is  one  broad  bottom  fact  underlying 
all  the  criticisms  of  trade  unionism  baaed 
on  its  alleged  narrowness.  That  fact  is, 
that  trade  unionism  is  not  narrow.  The 
locomotive  engine  is  not  "narrow"  because 
it  is  not  fitted  to  run  on  highways  snd 
by-ways  and  waterways  as  it  is  for  rail- 
ways, nor  is  the  steamship  "narrow"  be- 
csuse  it  can  not  be  made  to  run  on  land. 
But  steam,  the  motive  power,  can  be  so  ap- 
plied that  it  is  effective  on  both  land  and 
water.  An  engine  is  adapted  to  a  special 
2?*'*i****™  *°  **•  •PPUcations  is  universal 
Similarly,  a  trade  union  is  not  a  machine 
fitted  to  the  work  of  directly  affecting  all 
the  civic,  social,  and  political  changes  nec- 
essary in  society.  But  it  first  of  all  teschck 
the  working  classes  the  power  of  combina- 
tion. Thenceforward  it  disciplines  them 
leads  them  to  perform  tasks  that  are  pos 
fj  'J*"*  permits  the  members  of  any  of 
its  affiliated  bodies  to  attempt  any  form 
of  social  experiment  which  does  not  imperil 
the  organisation  as  a  whole.  The  spirit  of 
combination  has  the  immediate  effects  of 
self-oonfldence  for  the  democratic  elements 
in  the  unions,  of  growth  in  the  loyalty  of 
workingman  for  workingman.  of  constant 
progressive     achievement     not     confined     to 
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restricted  limits.  It  is  therefore  a  motiTo 
power  eontinnoiisly  mud  Tsrioosly  applicable 
as  the  masses  more  forward  and  upward  in 
their  indiridnal  and  collectiTe  dcTelopment. 
The  spirit  of  combination  in  the  wage-work- 
ers has  as  a  motive  power  many  i>oints  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  steam  (or  for  that 
matter  electricity)  in  the  mechanical  world. 
One  of  these  points  is  that  the  machine  to 
be  moTed  mnst  not  be  too  big  or  too  com- 
plex for  the  engine.  Theorist  social  reform- 
ers beyond  enumeration  hare  in  vain  offerea 
their  Utopian  inrentions  to  the  masses  be- 
cause the  latter,  endowed  with  common  sense, 
have,  on  due  obserration,  refused  to  supply 
the  needed  wasteful  power  to  make  the  in- 
ventions go.  If  they  had  done  so  for  a 
time,  they  could  but  have  exhibited  the  folly 
of  going  to  greater  pains  and  troubles  than 
the  present  social  machinery  requires.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  is  plentifully 
illustrated  with  millenial  experiments,  illu- 
sory for  the  reason  that  their  maintenance 
in  some  way  overtavad  their  supporters,  ac- 
customed to  making  progress  in  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  of  America  even  as  it  is. 
No  other  mechanism  for  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  wage- workers  in  tin  domain  in 
which  they  can  especially  benefit  themselves 
has  equaled  the  trade  union  and  the  trad» 
union  movement  in  bringing  desired  results. 
No  other  has  equally  stood  the  test  of  time. 
No  other  has  thrown  anything  liba  the  light 
upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  masses  with 
respect  to  their  economic  education.  No 
other  has  been  able  to  show  how  intensely 
practical  the  workingmen  are — nor  how  do 
voted  they  can  show  themselves  to  a  clearly 
defined  principle,  nor  how  ready  they  are 
to  trust  to  their  own  leadership,  nor  how 
they  invariably  refuse,  as  a  class,  to  em- 
bark in  fiction-bom  Utopian  ventures.  The 
trade  union  has  been  broad  enough  for  all 
practical  puri>oie8.  It  is  the  soundest  base 
yet  laid  for  every  project  that  giv^s  prom- 
ise to  the  working  class  for  a  firm  and  solid 
advance.  Moving  step  by  step,  trade  union- 
ism contains  within  itself,  as  a  movement 
and  as  a  mechanism,  the  poisibilities  for 
establishing  whatever  social  institution  the 
golden  future  shall  develop  for  the  workers 
as  the  predestined  universal  element  to  be 
in  control  of  society. 

Labor  Papers  Befused  Seals — (1914,  p. 
849)  State  federations  and  central  bodies 
notified  to  take  up  union  seals  being  used 
by  privately  owned  labor  papers,  believing 
the  practica  of  printing  them  in  "these  pub- 
lications" is  a  temptation  to  those  employed 
to  solicit  sdvertisements  to  turn  aside  from 
honest  business  methods  for  the  handful 
of  silver. 

Labor  Politics,  Nonpartisan — (1907,  p. 
219)  Resolution  declaring  that  "trws  labor 
politics  never  can  be  nonpartisan  and  al- 
ways must  be  partisan"  mled  out  of  order, 
as  the  constitution  provides  partisan  politics 
of  whstever  character  shall  have  no  place 
in  the  conventions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Labor  Power — (1907,  pp.  87-213)  The 
ownership  of  a  free  man  is  vested  in  himself 
alone.  The  only  reason  for  the  ownership 
of  bondmen  or  slaves  is  thn  ownership  of 
their  labor  power  by  their  masters.  There- 
fore, it  follows  that  if  free  men's  owner- 
ship of  themselves  involves  their  labor 
power,  none  but  themselves  are  owners  of 
their   labor   power.      Hence,    it   is   essential 


that  thn  product  of  a  free  man  is  his  own. 
If  he  by  choice  or  by  reason  of  his  environ- 
ment sells   his  labor  power  to  another  and 
is  paid  a  wage  in  return  therefor,  this  wage 
is   nis   own.     To  <^uestion  or  to   attempt  to 
destroy    thn    principle    enunciated,    involves 
the  entire  structure  of  civilized  society.    The 
free    man's    ownership    of    himself    and    his 
labor  power  implies  that  he  may  sell  it  to 
another  or   withhold  it;    that   he  may   with 
others    similarly    situated    sell    their    labor 
power  or  withhold  it;  that  no  man  has  even 
an   implied   property   right   in   the   labor  of 
another;  that  free  men  may  sell  their  labor 
power  under  stress  of  their  needs,  or  they 
may  withhold  it  to  obtain  more  advantage- 
ous returns.     Any  legislation  or  court  con- 
struction   dealing    with    the    subject    of    or- 
ganizations, -  corporations    or    trusts    which 
curtail  or  comer  the  products  of  labor,  can 
have  no  true   application  to  the  association 
of  free  men  in  the  disposition  or  withhold- 
ing of  their  labor  power.     The  attempt   to 
deny   to    free   men.    by   injunction    or   other 
process,   the   right  of  association,    the  right 
to    withhold    their    labor    power    or    to    in- 
duce others   to  withhold  their  labor  power, 
whether  these  men  be  engaged  in  an  indus- 
trial   dispute    with    employers,    or    whether 
they  be  other  workmen  who  have  taken  the 
places  of  those  engaged  in  the  original  die* 
pute,  is  an  invasion  of  man's  ownership  of 
himself   and    of  his   labor  power,   and   is    a 
claim    of    some    form    of    property    right    in 
the  workmen  who  have  taken  the  places  of 
strikers,  or  men  lopked  out.     If  the  owner- 
ship of  free  men  is  vested  in  them  and  in 
them    alone,    thev   have   not   only   the    right 
to    withhold    their    labor  power,    but   to    in- 
duce   others    to    make    common    cause    with 
them,  and  to  withhold  theirs  that  the  great- 
est advantage  mav  accrue  to  all.     It  further 
follows    that   if    free   men   may   avaU    them- 
selves   of    the    lawful    rfght    of    withholding 
their   labor   power,    they   have  the   right   to 
do  all  lawful  things  in  pursuit  of  that  law- 
ful purpose.     And  neither  court  injunctions 
nor  other  processes  have  »ny  proper  appli- 
cation   to    deny    to    free    men    these    lawful, 
constitutional,    natural    and    inherent   rights. 
In    the    disposition    of    the    wages    returned 
from   the   ssle  of   labor  power,   man   is    also 
his    own    free    agent.      All    things    he    may 
lawfully  boy,  he   may  also  lawfully   abstain 
from  buying.     He  may  purchase  from  whom- 
soever he  will,  or  he  may  give  his  patron- 
age to  another.     What   he  may  do  with  his 
wages    in    the   form    of    bestowing   or    with- 
holding     his     patronage,     he     may    lawfully 
agree    with    others    to    do.      No    corporation 
or    company    has    a    vested    interest    in    the 
patronage  of  a  free  man.     If  this  be  tmp. 
and  its  truth  can  not  be  controverted  upon 
any  basis  in  law,  free  men  may  bestow  their 
patronage  upon   any  one   or  withhold  It,   or 
bestow    it    upon    another.      And    this,    too, 
whether    in    the    first    instance   the   business 
concern    is    hostile    or   friendly.      It   is   trae 
for  any  good  reason,  and  in  the  last  analy- 
sts, for  no  reason  at  all.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  like  or  dislike  lock- 
outs or  strikes,  boycotts  or  blacklists.     The 
courts  have   declared   that  lockouts  and  the 
blacklists   end    all    that   pertain   thereto    are 
not  unlawful.     It  is  difficult  to  understand, 
then,    unless    there    Is    some    conception    In 
th»  courts  of  an   employer's  property  right 
in  some  form  in  the  laborer  or  the  laborer's 
patronage,  how  they  stretch  their  authority. 
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perrert  the  purpose  of  the  law  mud  under 
take  hy  the  ixgnnctire  proeeM  to  outlaw 
either  the  strike  or  the  boycott.  To  claim 
that  what  one  man  may  lawfully  do  when 
done  by  two  or  more  men  becomes  unlawful 
or  criminal,  is  equal  to  asserting  that 
nought  and  nought  makes  two. 


(Labor  PxMS— (1881.  p.  15)  All  labor 
journals  are  considered  a  special  help  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  Federation. 

(1882,  p.  18)  Suport  of  the  labor  press 
is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  workingmen, 
and  all  should  see  this  powerful  means  of 
educating  tba  laboring  masses  into  their 
rights  and  duties  should  be  sustained  and 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  All 
unions  should  subscribe  direct  from  their 
treasuries,  supply  each  member  with  a  copy 
and  distribute  as  many  free  as  they  can 
afford. 

(1885,  p.  14)  Selected  two  labor  papers 
as  official  Journals  until  the  Federation  es- 
tablisbed  a  paper  of  its  own. 

(1886,  p.  17)  Hearty  support  of  the  la- 
bor press  voted. 

(1889,  p.  28)  A.  F.  of  L.  recognizes  the 
power  of  printers'   ink. 

(1899,  p.  17)  One  of  the  methods  by 
which  we  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
powaa  of  our  movement  is  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  labor  papers.  The  extension 
and  efficiency  of  the  labor  press  of  America 
is  an  excellent  barometer  of  the  marvelous 
strides  which  have  been  made.  The  few 
struggling  labor  papers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  trade  .  union  movement  helped  to 
pave  the  way.  Today  we  have  official  trade 
papers  and  magaiines  appearing  monthly, 
and  some  weekly,  of  a  most  creditable  char- 
acter. Theie  are  but  few  of  our  national 
and  international  unions  which  do  not  pub- 
lish an  official  journal  or  magazine,  en- 
dowed with  vast  trade  and  technical  infor- 
mation and  rich  in  literary  merit.  These, 
supplemented  by  the  general  labor  papers 
issued    by    local    central    bodies    or   througb 

f private  enterprises  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
abor  in  their  xvspective  localities,  reflecting 
the  sentiment  of  the  organised  labor  move- 
ment in  their  respective  centers,  each  vieing 
with  the  other  to  do  yeoman's  service  for 
the  unification  of  the  labor  forces  of  the 
country,  aid  very  largely,  by  every  means 
within  their  power  in  crystallising  public 
opinion,  so  that  by  peaceful  and  legal  meth- 
ods the  interests  of  all  organized  labor,  and 
hence  of  all  the  people,  may  be  advanced. 
(1902.  p.  227)  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  all 
members  of  trade  unions  to  give  all  the 
support  possible,  both  financially  and  mor- 
ally, to  the  labor  press. 

(1905,  p.  37)  Though  better  support  is 
now  given  to  the  labor  press  than  hereto- 
fore, it  is  still  of  an  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter. The  service  which  the  labor  press  ren- 
ders our  fellow-workers  is  incalculable  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  sayfng  the  right  word 
at  the  right  time  to  place  labor's  side  be- 
fore the  world  upon  any  given  controversv 
or  point  at  issue,  many  advantages  aie  gained 
as  well  as  the  best  possible  showing  made 
for  the  cause  and  the  movement  which,  de- 
spite their  nobility  and  grandeur,  yet  have 
too  few  friends  and  advocates.  We  can  not 
too  strongly  urge  our  fellow-workers  and 
friends  to  give  the  labor  press  loyal  and 
tansrible  support. 

(1006.    p.   89)    We   wish    we   could   state 


more  strongly  and  emphatically  the  appre- 
ciation we  all  feel  for  the  great  work  of  the- 
labor  press  of  AmoMca.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
request!  all  national  and  international: 
unions,  state  and  city  central  bodies  and 
fsderal  labor  unions  to  assist  such  bona 
fide  labor  journals  by  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease their  circulation  and  by  patronizing^ 
their  job  printing  offices. 

(1907,  p.  48)  The  influence  of  the  labor 
press  is  even  as  wide  if  not  wider  ontside- 
of  our  own  ranks  than  is  generally  known 
or  asknowledged.  A  bona  fide  labor  paper, 
apart  from  the  direct  good  work  which  it 
does,  compels  the  general  public  press  to 
be  more  decent  in  its  consideration  of  and 
attitude  toward  our  cause  and  our  move* 
ment.  I  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty 
which  all  members  of  organised  labor  should 
perform  to  give  their  moral  and  financial 
support  to  the  labor  press  of  our  country, 
(p.  846)  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  la* 
bor  organisation  and  every  individual  mem* 
ber  of  organized  labor  to  encourage  and 
foster  labor  papers  by  liberal  patronage  and 
every  assistance  that  can  possibly  be  ren- 
dered. 

(1909,  p.  817)  The  labor  press  is  one  of 
the  best  avenues  of  education  available  to 
the  trade  union  movement.  Ita  subscribers- 
aie  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  the  aggregate  are  numerous.  If  prop- 
erly utilized,  it  can  wield  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence in  moulding  public  opinion.  Thivugh 
its  columns,  the  same  thought  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  thousands  of  minds,  in  widely 
scattered  communities,  at  the  same  time.  It 
could  be  made  the  means  of  conveying,  cor* 
rectly,  the  position  of  organized  labor  on  the 
question  of  injunctions  and  other  legisla- 
tive measures  which  we  are  interested  in- 
thereby  creating  greater  unanimity  of  action 
than  could  otherwise  obtain.      (1910.  p.  51* 

}tlhA?{  i^'^J^^^i  PP-  »l-2«7;  1914.  pp'. 
164-347)    Reaffirmed. 

A  i}^l^'  .PP;  1?8-821)  Labor  editors  who 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
licity for  labor  usually  work  in  a  secluded 
office.  Their  reward  has  been  frequently 
but  a  meager  living  and  the  satisfaction  of 
a  great  work  done.  The  labor  movement 
t/'L^  ^^IJ^}"^  wages— an  ideal  that  must 
be  extended  to  labor  editors.     Yet.   on   th» 

w'*!.^*'**'  ^f'®**  «»'«  must  be  exercised 
lest  the  power  that  comes  through  a  labor 
paper  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  thwe 
unfit  to  use  it.  Labor  papers  must  be  kept 
clean,  free  from  outside  or  political  parti- 
san domination.  ^ 

time  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement  has  the  labor  press  given  more 
effective  and  indispensable  servicl! 

(1918,  pp  170-319)  In  the  face  of  al> 
good  accomplished  by  the  labor  press  for  the 
organized  workers  and  the  continual  saei? 
flees  made  by  them  they  should  be  given 
stronger  support  from  the  rank  and  flle.  We 
Sir  ^';e,o«c«»l«  of  international  unions  to 
urge  their  members  to  support  the  labor 
press  in  their  respective  loSSlities  who  aJI 
doing  80  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
unionism  and  humanity. 

A  ^***'*  ?""•  AModatad— (1897.  p.  81V 
A-  ^' ,">!  J^'^otmd  of  the  formatiin  of  the 
Associated  Labor  Press  for  the  interchaw 
of  news,  fraternal  intercourse  and  assist- 
ance.    Its  members  pledged  to  support  priV 
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eiplM  of  the  Amerieiin  labor  moToment  and 
mast  carry  a  card  in  a  bona  flde  union. 

ZAbor  Pnbllei^  Aiipciation,  National — 
(1017,  p.  416)  InThation  to  take  part  in 
conTention  of  National  Publicity  Aasociation 
referred  Q  EzecutlT^  Council  and  if  found 
of  merit  to  accept  it. 

Labor  Sunday — (1909,  p.  252)  Sunday 
px^dceding  Labor  Day  was  designated  as  La* 
bor  Sunday  and  the  churches  of  America 
were  requested  to  devote  some  part  of  this 
day  to  a  presentation  of  the  labor  quea- 
tion.  Oentral  bodies  were  urged  to  co- 
operate with  churches  to  secure  large  audi- 
encea.  (1910,  p.  48)  Jews  and  Seyentb 
Day  Adrentists  were  urged  to  wlebrate  the 
day  on  Saturday,  their  Sabbath. 

Labor  Statistics,  National  Bureau  of — 
(1881,  p.  4)  We  recognize  tlva  wholesome 
effects  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
created  in  several  states  and  we  urge  on  our 
friends  in  Congress  the  pasasge  of  an  act  es- 
tablishing a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  recommend  for  its  management 
the  appointment  of  a  proper  person  identiflbd 
with  the  laboring  classes  of  the  eountxr. 
(1888,  p.  14)  We  urge  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Industry  and  Statistics 
with  sufficient  funds  to  collect  information 
relating  to  industry  and  labor  conditions  ol 
the  working  people  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  (1884,  p.  14)  Law  was  enacted 
but  protest/i  made  against  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  appoint  a  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  (1898,  p.  15)  Through 
the  efforts  of  organised  labor  measures 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  i^garded  as 
chimerical  and  a  useless  expenditure  of 
money  have  come  to  be  loked  on  as  a  prime 
necessity  to  the  proper  conduct  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  Besides  the  Department  of 
Labor  we  have  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  82  states  and  factory  inspectors  in  19. 
The  issue  of  a  journal  by  the  United  States 
Department  was  recommended.  (1900,  p. 
62)  The  establishment  of  state  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics  and  free  employment  offices 
is  a  direct  concession  to  organized  labor, 
and  the  first  demand  for  such  bnr«>Aus  was 
made  by  a  convention  of  workingmen  in 
Cleveland  in  1867.  The  first  bnresn  was  es- 
tsblished  in  Massachusetts  in  1869.  The 
eight-hour  agitation  and  the  evils  known  to 
exist  among  women  and  children  were  fac- 
tors that  induced  the  establishment  of  this 
bureau. 

Labor  Templaa — (1896,  p.  76)  Recom- 
mended unions  cooperate  to  erect  Labor 
Temples  in  tb)  various  cities.  As  such 
bnildings  are  strictly  local  sfT  irs  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  can  take  no  part  *•'  their  erection. 
a917.  p.  897)  ReJe«»V.  a  proposition  to 
create  a  Labor  Temple  Department  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  raising  of  funds  bv  per 
capita  tax  or  otherwise  to  build  a  chain  of 
labor  temples  throughout  the  American  con- 
tinent. Convention  declaied  that  under  this 
reouirement  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  he  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  bnilding  project  of 
rirantic  proportions,  alterinsr  and  interfer- 
ing with  the  autonomous  rights  of  affiliated 
unions  snd  sublecting  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
a  new  system  of  laws  governing  the  cooper- 
ative ownership  and  conduct  of  realty  and 
add  to  it  activities  not  only  undesirable  but 
burdensome.  Buildinr  of  labor  temples  is 
a  suMect  best  covered  bv  a  community  of 
workers.     By  that  method  existing  relations 


will  not  become  involved  in  difficulties  re* 
garding  questions  of  location,  etc.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  subject  be  undertaken 
with  any  degree  of  success. 

Xabor  Trials  to  be  Prinled— (1918.  p. 
S77)  A.  F.  of  L.  voted  to  print  status  of 
labor  trials  for  the  information  of  local 
central  bodies,  local  unions  and  thn  sympa- 
thetic press,  so  that  "innocent  men  shall  not 
be  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  attempting 
to  enforce  their  constitutional  rights." 


Laborers'  Intemattonal  Union — (1902,  p. 
143)  Forming  an  international  laboxers' 
union  would  be  unwise  because  incorrect 
in  principle.  It  is  «  reactionarr  move,  aa 
it  fails  to  recognise  the  specialisation  and 
the  separate  interests  created  by  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  each  kind  of  labor, 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  only  by  those 
immediately  concerned,  who  hare  the  proper 
knowledge. 

Labor's  Key  to  Growth — (1905,  pp.  18- 
187)  We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  the 
fraternal  and  psntimental  bonds  which  unite 
our  memberships,  but  these  bonds  are 
strengthened  instead  of  weakened  by  the 
possession  of  ample  financial  xesources  in 
our  treasuries.  In  its  capacity  as  a  labor 
exchange,  the  trades  union  cannot  exempt 
itself  from  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
sound  business  principles.  XI  i*  only  wildcat 
schemes  of  finance  which  profeas  to  pay  ont 
more  than  is  received  into  the  treasury.  Al- 
truism, most  commendable  as  a  virtue,  can- 
not coin  money  or  draw  unlimited  siffht 
drafts  upon  its  bankers.  Trades  unions 
whose  members  are  taught  to,  or  who  ex- 
pect, in  times  of  trouble,  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  Renerosity  of  others  are  industri- 
ously weaving  ropes  of "  sand.  Tradea 
unions  should  practice  the  doctrine  of  self 
hHp.  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  weak 
links  in  the  mighty  chain  of  our  defenses. 
No  other  business  concern  in  the  world  is 
4tn  feebly  financed,  relatively  speaking,  as 
the  sverage  trade  union,  nor  from  any  other 
enterprise  is  so  Isrre  a  return  expected  by 
the  average  investor.  It  is  high  time  that 
wasre-esmers  should  disabuse  themselves  of 
the  belief  that  they  can  lift  themaelves  by 
their  own  bootstraps,  distill  gold  from  sea- 
wnter.  or  erect  substantial  defenses  for  the 
livinr  rate  of  wage  on  a  contribution  of  a 
nirkel  a  day  to  their  trade  union  funds. 
Neither  the  timidity  of  trade  union  officials 
nor  th#  inertia  of  the  membership  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  policv  of  higher  dues 
snd  mor^  extended  benefits.  That  union 
whfrh  fails  to  provide  ammunition  for  the 
bmfRinflr  industrial  struggle  until  the  battle- 
field is  reached,  is  not  alone  guilty  of  negli- 
eenre  ss  to  its  own  interests,  but  is  a 
handirap    npon   sister   organisations. 

Labor's   Law   of  Orowth— (1904,   p.    15) 

Mr'*h  rloefnl  spernlwtion  has  been  indulred 
in  bv  onr  opponents  in  what  they  are  pleased 
to  rharscti^rize  as  a  "slump"  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  watre  earners  in  the  tra^ 
union  movement  of  our  country.  They  would 
hsil  with  jovons  acclaim,  could  they  record 
the  total  extinction  and  destruction  of  our 
movi»meT>t.  With  them  the  wish  Is  father 
to  the  thought  that  thev  might  bring  about 
wh»it  their  chief  spokesman,  Parry,  lately 
declared  their  purpose  to  be.  "the  annihila- 
tion of  labor  unions."  They  take  unction 
to  their  souls  that  the  slight  falling  ofiP  in 
membership    in    the    trade    union    movement 
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for  A  brief  period  within  the  pust  year  w»j 
Se  begSning  of  the  decline  of  the  organLed 
labor  moTement  of  our  country.  ,  ,  .  .. 
The  Uw  of  growth,  in  organized  labor  Ij 
as  little  understood  by  them  as  «  "  J^ 
S?hers  who  lack  the  experience,  «' J^^J^f "^ 
not  had  the  time,  opportn^ty.  or  incltaa 
Son  to  inquire  and  study.  Prom  *?•  ««^»: 
t  on  of  thS  first  bona  flde  ♦'•^•^i'i  "»^^„t 
ment  in  modern  times  it  has  grown  with  each 
Sa    of    industrial    actlrity    and    receded    to 

wme  degree  with  each  i'»d««>Jit^J•?nd,itS 
but  with  each  recurring  revival  in  todustry 
t^  degree  of  growth  has  been  ^^reater  and 
Jdth  elch  recurring  period  of  depression  It 
has  receded  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Its  Im- 
mediate  predecessors.  All  »tudents  of  our 
movement  appreciate  these  facts  and  count 
with  them.  The  antagonists  and^  the  Ignox^ 
ant  view  these  natural  economic  chang«i 
with  exultation  or  alarm.       _    ^   #^    ••*«-• 

The  wage  earners  have  come  to  J«»"»; 
that  their  only  hope  for  the  protection  of 
their  material  interests  in  our  time,  the  only 
opportunities  for  the  promotion  of  these  In- 
terests  In  the  future,  as  well  as  the  main- 
stay for  the  rights  and  liberties  In  the  pres- 
ent to  which  they  and  those  who  may  fol- 
low are  entitled,  lie  In  unity,  organization, 
and  federation.  And  they  have  recognized^ 
too,  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  that 
their  cohesion  during  a  period  If  Industrial 
reaction  Is  the  effectual  check  upon  the  ma- 
terial deterioration  In  their  condition  with 
all  that  that  Implies.  To  these  reasons  and 
causes,  together  with  greater  Intelligence 
and  a  fair  conception  of  their  rights,  may 
be  attributed  the  almost  Inflnltesmal  decline 
in  membership  within  the  recent  past. 

When  It  Is  borne  In  mind  that  the  trade 
union  movement  of  America  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  still  in  its  infancy;  when  there  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of 
territory  as  well  as  the  makeup  of  different 
nationalities  speaking  foraign  tongues,  the 
great  development  in  industry  and  the  con- 
centration of  wealth,  using  Its  powers  to  pre- 
vent or  crush  out  organizations;  when  all 
these  things  are  given  due  consideration,  that 
we  have  brought  about  any  degree  of  fra- 
ternity and  homeogenity  should  be  counted 
to  our  credit  rather  than  to  our  detriment. 

(1907,  pp.  18-201)  Our  state  federa- 
tions, and  Darticvlarly  our  city  central 
bodies,  have  » increased  in  numbers,  power 
and  influence.  They  all  have  helped  In  the 
fullest  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
organizing  and  aiding  m  the  common  uplift 
of  all  our  people.  Upon  them  we  must 
largely  depend  in  enforcing  the  decisions  and 
policies  declared  by  the  conventions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  Is  with 
pleasursble  pride  that  It  can  be  stated  to 
their  credit  that  now  more  than  ever  exist 
closer  fraternal  relstions  and  more  loyal  sup- 
port to  the  principles  and  purposes  for  which 
our  great  movement  stands.  And  of  tin  local 
unions  of  aflliated  international  unions  and 
those  directly  attached  to  our  Federation, 
let  me  say  that  there  is  clearl:^  manifest  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  ard  solidarity:  the  faith- 
ful effort  not  only  to  initiate  but  to  carry  to 
its  fulflllment  the  work  for  the  material, 
moral,  political  and  social  improvement  of 
the  toilers  and  of  all  our  people.  The  great 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  in  all  its 
ramifications  are  earnestly  engaged  In  the 
movement  to  bring  betterment  and  light  into 
not  only  their  own  homes  but  into  the  homes 


and  lives  of  all.  In  the  last  analysii  it 
must  be  realized  that  upon  the  membership 
of  the  local  unions  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  move- 
ment. In  connection  with  this  It  maj  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  natural  law  of  growth  In  the  labor 
movement.  When  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
membership,  no  matter  how  slight,  our  op- 
T>onents  point  to  it  with  satisfaction  as  an 
indication  of  disintegration  or  dissolution  of 
the  labor  movement.  The  unthinking  in  our 
own  ranks  view  it  with  alarm.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  any  temporary  falling 
off  In  membership  Is  due  largely  to  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  those  organizations  to 
adopt  the  means  by  which  the  members'  best 
Interests  are  safeguarded.  After  all,  a  bet- 
ter intelligence  and  a  revived  spirit  of  work- 
men soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganization to  protect  their  best  Interests,  and 
they  soon  return  to  their  Alma  Mater  of  the 
labor  movement,  the  trade  union.  With  this 
revived  spirit  tfa»  enthusiasm  penetrates  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unorganised,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  trend  of  events  in  industry 
and  labor  conditions,  have  their  compelling 
foroa  upon  the  minds  of  the  wage-earners, 
who  In  constantly  larger  numbers  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  grand  army  of  organised  labor, 
to  make  common  cause  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  all  the  wage-earners. 
Let  pessimists  and  opponents  take  unction 
to  their  souls  for  their  mastership  of  the 
past.  The  present  and  the  future  are  for 
labor,  which  in  its  organized,  federated 
movement  will  stand  as  a  protest  against 
injustice  and  wrong  toward  any  of  our  fel- 
low-men, as  the  vanguard  to  proclaim  and 
achieve  the  rights  to  which  the  toilers,  the 
masses,    are   entitled. 

Labor'!  Protest  and  Progress — (1910,  pp. 
82-812)  There  are  men  prominent  in  the 
industrial  and  political  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try who  do  not  or  will  not  understand  the 
present  trend  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, nor  tb»  position  which  the  organized 
labor  movement  takes  relative  thereto,  ex- 
pressing as  it  does  an  orderly  and  rational 
progress,  and  they  consequently  Kt  them- 
selves against  the  projects  and  aspirations 
of  the  toilers.  They  will,  as  a  matter  of 
grace,  yield  a  crumb  of  materiality,  yet  d\my 
to  the  toilers  the  fundamental  principle  of 
freedom — freedom  to  exercise  those  personal 
activities  necessary  in  the  struggle  to  work 
out  their  own  amelioration  and  emancipation. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  opponents  as- 
sume such  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
growth  of  the  much  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented labor  movement  of  our  country 
and  our  time,  and  endeavor  to  circumscribe 
Us  activities  within  such  limitations  as  would 
deprive  Its  members  of  their  inherent,  nat- 
ural, and  constitutional  rights.  For  what 
does  organized  labor  conterd  if  not  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  life,  to  uproot  ignor- 
ance and  foster  education,  to  instil  character 
and  manhood  and  an  independent  spirit 
among  our  people,  to  bring  about  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  interdependence  in  modem  liAd  of 
man.  and  his  fellow-men?  We  aim  to  es- 
tablish a  normal  workdav,  to  take  the  chil- 
dren from  the  factory  and  th(»  workshop  and 
give  them  the  opporinnity  of  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  playground.  In  a  word,  the 
ulnons  of  labor,  recognising  the  duty  to  toil, 
strive  to  educate  their  members,  to  make 
their  homes  and  lives  more  cheerful  in  every 
way,  to  contribute  an  earnest  effort  toward 
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making  life  the  better  worth  living,  to  arail 
their  menbirs  of  their  rights  as  eitivdna 
and  to  bear  the  duties  and  responsibiliteis 
and  perform  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
onr  country  and  to  our  fellow-men.  In  the 
constant  stmggfo,  in  the  struggle  of  the 
ages,  as  w^ll  as  of  our  time,  the  self -same 
elements  of  bitter  antagonism  hare  been  and 
are  now  encountex^d.  Labor  contends  that 
in  every  effort  to  achieve  its  praiseworthy 
ends  all  honorable  and  lawful  means  are  not 
only  commendable  but  should  recwaive  the 
sympathetic  support  of  every  right-thinking, 
progressive  man.  The  wheels  of  industry 
must  not  be  turned  back  nor  the  movements 
of  commerce  halted.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  development  can  not  and  must 
not  be  checked.  Concentration  .of  wealth 
continues.  The  tools  of  labor  have  been 
alienated  from  tba  toilers.  Vast  and  intri- 
cate machinery  has  supplanted  them.  The 
toilers  must  work.  Their  economic  position 
in  society  is  changed.  They  can  no  longer 
act  as  individuals  to  redress  a  wrong  or  to 
attain  a  right.  Th»y  must  pool  their  individ- 
ual effort  for  their  asociated  protection  and 
weal,  and  if  the  concept  of  the  sovereignty 
of  citizenship  is  not  a  meaningless  phase  the 
toilers  must  in  their  common  effort  under 
modem  industrial  conditions  be  accorded 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  as 
men,  and  as  workers,  to  protect  themselves 
from  th»  tyranny  which  concentrated  wealth 
and  industry  impose  if  left  unchecked,  and 
wherever  necessary  to  contend  against  that 
tyranny  and  to  work  for  a  higher  and  better 
opportunity  to  live  and  to  progress.  Judicial 
decisions  and  leeislative  enactments  are  to 
be  expected  in  thn  course  of  the  evolution 
through  which  we  are  passing,  but  what- 
ever their  character  the  workers  in  our 
Republic  must  be  accorded  at  least  the 
same  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  sub- 
jects of  every  other  civilized  country.  Be- 
cause the  labor  movement  in  our  country 
is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  th«  conscious- 
ness and  the  responsibility  to  rationally, 
naturally,  and  in  an  orderly  manner  work 
out  the  great  problems  of  the  relations  of 
the  workers  to  society  and  to  the  evolution 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  particularly 
with  the  necessity  to  work  for  a  higher  and 
better  life  for  the  workers  and  for  common 
humanity,  we  regard  the  fittitude  of  such 
hostility  from  men  prominent  in  political 
and  industrial  affairs  as  not  only  unjusti- 
fied, but  highly  prajudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  our  people  and  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  an  orderly  adjustment  and  solution 
of  the  economic  problems  and  social  diffi- 
culties of  our  time.  In  all  countries  of 
the  civilised  world  the  economic  problem  is 
up  for  discussion,  and  its  solution,  gradual^ 
peaceful,  or  otherwise,  is  a  question  of  im- 
minent importance.  What  in  many  other 
countries  is  sousrhtor  accomplished  by  force 
or  the  show  of  force  is  in  our  movement 
undertaken  or  achieved  by  the  American 
methods  of  agitation,  education,  and  organ- 
ization, and  the  exercise  of  the  personal 
rights  of  man  in  asociation  with  his  fdllows 
— riehts  which  must  not  under  any  pretense 
be  denied  by  the  subterfuire  of  injunctions 
or  outlawed  by  the  perversion  or  interpreta- 
tion of  law.  If  iirs  labor  movement  of 
America  can  be  outlawed  and  its  normal  en- 
deavors in  the  interests  of  the  toilers  and  all 
the  deprived  stratum  of  humanity  made  im- 
possible, the  discontent  of  our  people  with 
existing  wrongs  and  their  efforts  for  relief 


will  find  their  expression  in  another  form,  a 
form  perhaps  not  quite  so  rational  or  order- 
ly. On  another  occasion  we  hav^  expressed 
this  thought,  whereupon  malicious  opponents 
have  perverted  it  to  make  it  appear  the  ut- 
terance of  a  threat.  It  is  nqt  a  threat;  it 
is  a  diagnosis  of  societary  conditions;  it  is 
a  prediction — a  prediction  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  struggles  of  the  peoples  in 
the  past  and  an  understanding  of  human 
nature.  The  toilers  must,  for  their  own 
safety  now  and  for  the  future,  organize/ 
Their  organizations  must  be  accorded  the 
full  legal  status  recognized  in  all  voluntary 
associations  dealing  with  puj:ely  personal  af- 
fairs and  instituted  not  for  profll?  In  the 
same  degree  that  these  rights  are  recognised 
and  conceded  by  present  irrational  oppon- 
ents will  be  the  great  economic  and  indus- 
trial probtems  of  our  time  and  of  the  future 
be  rationally,  safely,  and  peacefully  solved. 
Solved  they  must  be  at  all  hasards. 

Labor's  Responsibility — (1918,  p.  183) 
Th»  American  labor  movement  faces  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  future  with  an  organ- 
ization numerically  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tively united  than  ever  before.  During  the 
past  months  the  trad«  union  movement  has 
earned  for  itself  a  recogrnition  and  a  value 
more  adequate  than  t^t  ever  previously 
achieved.  It  has  stood  the  most  difficult 
tests  and  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  organization  for  production, 
and  therefore  an  integral  part  of  organi- 
zation of  society.  Because  it  is  an  agency 
that  promotes  efficiency  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  quickest  and  most  effective  production 
of  war  materials,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
coming  months  will  bring  great  opportuni- 
ties and  increasing  organization.  Let  us 
strive  to  take  every  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities in  order  that  the  workers  may 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  wisely  vrith  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod that  will  follow  the  war,  and  thus  to 
establish  permanently  higher  standards  of 
life  and  work. 

Libber's  Right  to  Representation — (1916. 
p.  108)  Labor  has  a  right  to  repxesentation 
on  all  agencies  that  control  or  determine 
public  policies  or  matters  of  general  con- 
cern. This  assertion  of  rights  has  come 
with  the  startling  challenge  of  a  new  de- 
mand. Democratic  organization  of  society 
is  a  commonplace  term  that  has  not  the 
force  of  full  reality  in  the  affairs  of  life 
and  work.  Under  the  constant  pressure  and 
the  irresistible  surge  of  demands  for  human 
rights  and  human  justice,  demands  for  equal 
opportunity  carried  the  additional  weight 
of  an  accepted  principle,  and  aristocratic 
forms  and  concepts  have  given  way  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  in  theory  at  least.  But 
the  prinicples  of  democracy  have  become 
reality  only  through  the  assertion  of  rights 
and  insistence  upon  demands.  Under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  the  working 
men  presumably  have  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  other  group  of  citizens. 
Politicians  have  tried  to  flatter  them  by 
making  them  believe  that  they  have  real  rep- 
resentation in  the  government  through  svm- 
patfaetic,  humanitarian  representatives.  The 
"dignity  of  labor"  has  been  largely  a  poli- 
tician's catch-phrase  used  for  the  purpose 
of  vote-getting.  The  workers  know  they  can 
be  truly  represented  best  by  those  who  have 
lived  their  lives,  worked  at  their  work, 
borne     their     burdens,      experienced     their 
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wrongs  and  the  deep-rooted  sense  of  inins- 
tice  thst  comes  from  denisl  of  what  gires 
Ufa,  hope  and  opportunity.  However  much 
the  workers  may  hare  been  misled  and 
wronged  in  the  past  they  hare  ont  of  it  all 
erolTed  a  better  understanding  of  what  eon* 
stitntes  real  part|oinetion  in  go^r^miment 
and  of  the  character  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Out  in  the  world  of  labor  and 
Ufe  the  workers  hare  put  a  real  meaning 
into  tbo  phrase,  "The  Dignity  of  Labor. '^ 
That  reality  has  been  created  out  of  the 
power  of  the  bones  and  sinews  and  the 
Drains  of  those  who  work  for  wages  and  has 
been  given  eoncx^te  form  in  our  material 
ciTiliiation.  They  have  given  not  only  their 
working  power  but  have  broken  their  bones, 
mangled  their  flesh,  spilled  their  blood,  and 
ha^«  expended  the  best  in  life  and  spirit  on 
the  woriE  of  the  world.  It  has  given  the 
dignity  of  labor  a  deeper  and  more  perma- 
n^pt  expression  in  the  ideals  of  humanity, 
iustiee  and  freedom  that  tta»  workers  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  guiding  and  direct- 
ing forces  of  our  nation.  Every  day's  work 
baa  been  a  demonstration  that  the  workers 
can  and  do  accomplish  things.  They  supply 
the  creatira  power  that  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  processes  of  material  production.  The 
work  of  their  hands  and  brain  is  everywhere 
— buildings  of  industry  and  railroads  that 
unite  the  distant  parts  of  our  country,  the 
material  agencies  of  tz^nsportation  and 
comnfunieation,  articles  of  daily  food,  use 
and  wear,  and  in  all  of  that  which  pertains 
to  the  material  agencies  of  life  and  work. 
They  have  contributed  something  more  than 
mechanical  producing  power.  It  is  the 
mind  and  the  insight  controlling  the  muscles 
of  the  workers  that  give  tta»m  value  as 
producers  and  as  members  of  society. 

Without  the  miners  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  commerce  would  cease.  Workers  go 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  never 
free  from  peril  to  their  lives,  to  fasten  se* 
curely  the  foundation  of  our  great  steel 
structures.  The  structural  iron  workers 
climb  to  dizsy  heights  and  carefoss  of  the 
slight  barrier  between  them  and  the  depths 
below,  join  together  marvelous  skeleton 
structures.  They  build  the  marvels  of  our 
great  cities  and  our  highways,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  formulating  the  policies,  the  plans 
that  affect  intimately  their  lives,  safety  and 
welfare,  they  are  rarely  given  a  voice  in 
these  determinations.  In  so  far  as  economic 
affairs  are  concerned,  wage-earners  have  es* 
tablished  an  agency  by  which  they  have  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  industry  and 
commerce;  that  agency  is  the  organized 
labor  movement  by  which  the  needs  and  the 
ideals  of  wage-earners  are  presented  and 
considered.  As  the  labor  movement  is  ex- 
tended, the  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce 
will  become  increasingly  democratic.  Wher- 
ever it  has  made  its  influence  felt,  the  labor 
movement  has  sought  for  human  rights  and 
human  welfare.  It  has  always  called  atten- 
tion to  the  human  side  of  every  problem. 
But  many  economic  problems  and  proposi- 
tions merge  into  political  ones.  Although 
the  political  phase  may  be  expressed  in  poli- 
tical terms  and  .discussed  from  political 
viewpoints,  yet  there  still  remains  the  hu- 
man side.  No  plan  or  policy  can  be  put 
into  effect  except  through  human  agencies. 
It  has  been  all  too  common  in  the  political 
affairs  of  our  country  that  human   agencies 


hum  been  ignored  in  industry  and  eemmeree 
and  in  political  administration.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  were 
interested  primarily  in  the  human  aide  of 
all  issues  have  not  been  accorded  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  government  with  all  other 
elements  that  constitute  the  nation.  Manu- 
facturers, flnaneiers,  the  captains  of  industry 
and  commerce  have  been  accorded  ample 
representation  consequently  profits  and  busi- 
ness expediency  have  been  given  first  con- 
sideration. But  the  wage-earners  are  fully 
aware  of  the  neeessity  of  being  represented 
in  all  organisations  or  commissions  author- 
ised to  detormine  questions  affecting  their 
welfare,  and  they  are  now  demanding  a  full 
right  of  representation  in  all  of  the  activity 
of  the  nation's  Ufa.  They  demand  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  from  among 
wage-earners  who  know  of  the  life  and  the 
problems  of  wage^aamers. 

Many  situations  and  problems  have  devel- 
oped in  both  the  economic  and  political  or- 
ganisation of  society  that  have  resulted  in 
the  frequent  use  of  commissions  to  aid  and 
facilitate     governmental     agencies     provided 
under  our  constitution.     These  commissions, 
either   temi>orary   or   permanent,    have   been 
authoripad  to   deal   with  both   national   and 
international    matters,     such    as  '  the    Pan- 
American    Oommission;    the    Commission    on 
Industrial  Relations;  the  Tariff  Oommission; 
Interstate   Oommerce   Oommission;    Advisory 
Board  of  Military  Defense,  etc.     All  of  these 
commissions  have  to  deal  with  great  issues 
that    have    a    human    side.      The    human    as 
well  as  the  material  ought  to  be  reprosented 
in  the  commission.     Puma  and  policies  for 
defense   and   preparedness   for   our  republic 
must   be  safeguarded  to  prevent   militarism 
from  beooming  the  dominating  characteristic. 
This  eril  can  be  prevented  only  through  es- 
tsblishing  and  maintaining  democracy  of  or- 
ganisation,   administration   and  control.   The 
workers — ^the  masses  of  the  people — are  the 
most  insistent  advocates  of  democracy.  Their 
participation  in  the  formation  of  plans   for 
defense   and   defences   is   an    assurance   that 
democratic   ideals   will  pravail — ^that  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  will  be  of  primary  con- 
sideration.     The    wage-earners    must    have 
representation  in  the  council's  deliberations 
and  in   the  initiation  of  plans  and  policies 
in    addition   to    baring   a   voice   in   deciding 
upon   the   adoption    of    plans    and  policies. 
No  national  plan  or  policy  can  be  really  ef- 
fective if  it  does  not  have  the  adrice,  con- 
sent and  the  co-operation  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers who  constitute  the  masses  of  our  citizen- 
ship.    There  are  many  other  problems  that 
must  be  acted  upon  in  the  near  futura,  such 
as  workmen's  compensation.   Industrial   edu- 
cation, and  vocational  training,  rural  credits, 
organization  of  markets,  the  laying  on  and 
distribution  of  taxes — ^in  the  determintion  of 
these   and    all   similar    problems    Labor  de- 
mands and  has  the  right  to  real  representa- 
tion   and    participation.      The   workers    have 
a  right  to  that  representation  and  participa- 
tion  because  thev   axe    human    beings  with 
lives,    hearts    ana    imaginations    affected    by 
the  determinations  of  these  questions.     Th« 
basis    for    representation    and    particapation 
in   the   affair^  of   organised   society   is   man, 
not  property.     The  purpose  of  social  organ- 
ization  is  the  furtherance  of  human  rights, 
interests,    justice    and    liberty — it    seeks    to 
achieve    a    beautiful    ideal — fullness    of    lifia 
and  opportunity  for  all.     The  workers,   the 
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oiMses  of  the  people  therefore  have  a  right 
to  participate  and  will  insiit  upon  thia  par- 
ticipation in  the  determination  and  control 
of  all  that  concerns  their  Htos  and  the  live* 
of  the  generations  yet  to  come.  (p.  849) 
We  desire  further  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
urgent  noed  for  labor  representation  on  city 
school  boards,  state  boards  of  education,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  on  the  gOToming  boards 
of  our  state-owned  universities,  what  we 
need  badly  in  many  of  our  so-called  highex 
institutions  of  learning  is  more  of  tfa»  spirit 
which  has  recently  found  trite  expression 
here  in  Congressional  enactments,  i.  e.,  that 
human  rights  must  always  take  precedenoa 
over  property  rights.  Every  state-owned 
university  should  serve  all  the  people,  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  expected  if  none  but 
captains  of  industry,  bankers,  lawyers,  etc., 
direct  its  affairs  an^  inspire  its  policy  to 
ward  the  workers  who  comprise  the  majority 
of  each  state's  citisenship. 

Land  Oranta — (1881.  p.  IW)  Resolution 
declaring  railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by 
nonfulfllment  of  contract  should  be  imme- 
diately reclaimed  by  the  government  and 
reserved  exclusively  as  homek  for  actual  set- 
tlers ^as  ruled  out  as  not  germane  to  the 
purposes  of  the  convention. 

Land,  Indian — (1902,  p.  225)  Memor- 
ialised Congress  to  buy  mining  and  eoal  lands 
from  Choctaw  Nation  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
sens  generally. 

Land  Ownership.  Allen — (1885.  p.  18) 
Endorsed  Senate  bill  permitting  aliens  to 
own  only  one  iMction  of  land. 

Land  Question — (1887,  p.  29)  Endorsed 
bills  providing  for  prevention  of  speculation 
in  coal  lands.  (1998,  p.  46)  Protested 
against  the  ceding  of  arid  lands  to  states, 
individuals  or  corporations,  holding  they 
should  be  reclaimed  and  leased  to  actual  vat- 
tiers  in  lots  of  not  more  than  160  acres  to 
any  one  settler.  (1894,  p.  28)  Demanded 
le^slation  to  abolish  lana  monopoly  and  to 
support  no  title  except  occupancy  and  urn. 
(1905.  p.  116)  Refused  to  favor  govern- 
ment buying  segregated  asphalt  lands  from 
Choctaw  Indians  and  donate  them  to  state 
for  permanent  school  fund,  allowing  state 
to  sell  surface  to  actual  settlers.  1912,  p. 
879)  Favored  small  tax  on  land  values  in- 
stead of  some  of  the  more  burdensome  tariff 
taxes. 

Land  Should  Be  Restored  to  the  People— 
(1914,  p.  857)  We  will  do  our  utmost  to 
lestore  individual,  social  and  racial  health 
by  making  the  employment  of  women  as  con- 
genial as  possible  and  sending  children  to 
school  and  to  such  places  as  will  help  them 
to  grow  up  to  become  efficient  men  and 
women:  that  to  this  end  the  land  should  be 
restored  to  the  people  and  made  available 
without  paying  unjust  tribute  to  land  owners. 

Land  Tax — (1912,  p.  879)  Favored  small 
tax  on  land  values  in  place  of  some  of  the 
more  burdensonva  tariff  taxes. 


(1897.  pp.  18-87) 
While  a  body  of  unarmed  and  defenseless 
miners  were  marching  upon  the  public  hitrh- 
ways  from  Hazelton  to  Lattimer,  Pa.,  they 
were  met  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with 
a  posse  of  armed  mercenaries,  who,  without 
cause  or  provocation,  and  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  and  nstnral  rifrhts  of  men. 
turned  upon  them  and  in  cold  blood  murdered 
tweattF'two    and    maimed    and    crippled    as 


many  more  of  them.  All  xeports  agree  that 
the  men  attacked  were  violating  no  law, 
guilty  of  no  wrong,  many  of  them  shot  to 
leath  while  fleeing  from  their  malignant 
pursuers.  This  cxTme  against  our  laws,  this 
brutality  against  inoffensive  men,  the  wail 
of  widows  and  orphans,  the  wounded  •pride 
of  American  citizenship  and  common  hu- 
manity cry  out  not  only  that  justice  shall  bo 
meted  out  to  these  modem  hyenas,  but  that 
never  again  shall  so  great  a  wrong  be  in* 
flicted  upon  sny  of  our  people.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  becloud  the  judgment  of 
our  people,  under  the  cry  that  the  men 
kilFdd  %nd  wounded  are  "foreigners,"  hn% 
even  though  this  be  true,  these  foreigners 
were  lured  here  by  the  eupiditv  of  mereenarr 
corporations.  It  is  submitted  that,  though 
a  man  be  a  foreigner,  there  are  some  rights, 
some  protection,  to  which  he  is  entitledt 
which  even  corporations  and  tbeir  hirclinga 
are  bound  to  respect. 

Law  Practice  Free  tc  All— (1904,  p.  175) 
Rejected  proposition  to  make  the  practice 
of  law  free  to  all  by  repealing  all  acts  which 
confine  the  business  to  a  certain  few,  wl.o 
were  said  to  have  the  "most  exclusive  union 
shop  extant." 

Lawa.  How  Made — (1916.  p.  49)  Pro- 
verb of  Junius:  "One  precedent  createa 
another.     They  soon  accumulate  into  law." 

Laws,  Labor  Suffers  ftom  Unjnst — (1887, 
p.  25)  Our  members  suffer  greatly  not  only 
from  the  enactment  of  unjust  laws  and  the 
inefficiency  of  uninforced  laws  but  also  from 
the  discriminating  dispensation  of  the  law. 
Laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the  interest 
of  the.  workingmsn  are  not  enforced  because 
he  neglects  himself  to  enforce  them.  Lawa 
ostensibly  to  help  labor  have  proved  ita 
scourge.  We  see  the  same  system  that  rele- 
gates the  involuntary  tramp  to  a  prison 
cell  for  stealing  f  1  metamorphosed  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  distinguished  thief  of  a 
million. 

Laws,  Unconstitntlonal — (1908,  p.  26) 
Laws    declared    unconstitutional    by   the   Su- 

ftreme  Court.  Prohibiting  common  carriers 
n  interstate  commerce  discharging  em- 
ployes because  of  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  discharging  them  for  any 
reason;  limiting  the  hours  of  telegrapher* 
and  other  employes  of  common  cancers  in 
interstate  commerce;  New  York  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  workmen  in  bakeahops  to  ten. 

Leadership — (1897,  p.  25)  Declaration 
of  the  President:  It  has  been  my  constant 
aim  to  organize  and  urge  organization 
among  our  fellow  workers;  to  reiSect  and 
carry  out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  the 
actions,  the  thoughts,  the  resolves  of  oir 
movement.  If  the  experience  gained  has 
sriven  me  the  opportunities  to  presnt  any 
line  of  action  calculated  to  advanee  the  in* 
terests  of  labor,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
recommended  it  to  our  annual  conventiona 
and  through  our  magazine;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  both  unsafe  and  dangerous 
to  the  cause  which  we  have  the  honor  and 
responsibility  to  ivpresent,  for  your  Presi- 
dent to,  perhaps,  conceive  a  notion,  a  the- 
ory, or  a  plan  not  preriously  approved  bv 
you.  and  vrith  that  assume'  what  the  world 
calls  "leadership."  The  conception  in  the 
trade  union  movement  of  leadership  implicn 
followers,  and  they  who  folow  a  leader  must 
ob<»y  him  implicitly.     It  i«  the  establishment 
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of  •  new  master  orer  men;  it  ii  the  creation 
of  a  tyrant  against  which  the  history,  the 
straggles  and  the  trend  of  the  trade  anion 
moTement  revolt.  Onr  movement  is  the  great 
movement  of  tie  workers  reeognisiiig  the 
sovereignty  of  each  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  ox  sncress  with  the  leabt  possible 
government;  that  the  whole  ap>  wiser  than 
any  one,  no  matter  whether  his  title  be  pres- 
ident or  csar.  * 

Leaves  of  Absence— (1890.  p.  87)  Fa- 
TOTOd  leases  of  absence  for  all  government 
employes.  (1918,  p.  222)  Opposed  bill 
providing  for  the  payment  of  cash  in  lien  of 
80  days  leave  ox  absence.  Claimed  that 
would  not  only  deprive  employes  of  neces- 
sary rest  but  would  enable  local  managers  to 
force  them  to  give  up  the  leave  pariods.  (p 
238)  Urged  Congress  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding for  retention  of  the  civil  service 
status  of  officers  of  unions  affiliated  vrith  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  who  are 
called  to  absent  themvalves  from  theiz.  of- 
ficial duties,  and  their  reinstatement  in  the 
service  at  a  salary  no  less  than  that  re- 
ceived at  the  tinvd  such  leave  was  granted 
and  without  prejudice  to  their  official  stand- 
ing in  the  government   service. 

Lecture  Bureau — (1913,  p.  816)  Plans 
to  establish  a  lecture  bureau  and  employ 
expert  sociojogists  to  discuss  subjects  which 
it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the  varioas 
legislatures  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council  with  instructions  to  give  it  consid- 
eration. 

(1914.  p.  164)  Decided  that  during  win- 
ter the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  should  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
in  Washington  to  organized  labor;  that  they 
should  be  reported  stenographically ;  that 
questions  and  answers  be  taken  down  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  subjects  of  discussion  with 
reference  to  every  feature  of  the  labor  move- 
ment; that  they  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  to  be  used  by  officers  and  organizers 
in  lecturing  on  the  labor  movement. 

(1915,  pp.  156-469)  (Circulars  were  is- 
sued giving  the  necessary  information  and 
assistance  that  would  carry  out  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  1918  (p.  816)  convention, 
as  follows:  Dealing  partj^cularly  with  the 
principles  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  and 
calling  attention  to  the  information  throw- 
ing light  upon  that  law  and  calling  attention 
to  efforts  to  discredit  it.  Informing  organ- 
izers of  a  pamphlet  dealing  vrith  the  makeup, 
achievements  and  aspirations  of  the  labor 
movement,  analyzed  into  subjects  giving  the 
pages  on  which  the  subjects  could  be  found 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  organizers. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  much  in  demand,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  organized  labor,  but 
by  students  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
trade  union  movement.  Another  circular 
called  attention  to  the  report  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which 
was  published  in  the  April,  1915,  issue  of 
the  American  Federationint.  It  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  organizers  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  important  facts  in  this  re- 
port, for  it  furnishes  them  with  valuable 
material  for  presenting  achievements  of  the 
labor  movement  and  for  answering  oppon- 
ents. In  July  a  circular  was  issued  urfrins: 
t  upon  organizers  the  importance  of  ori?anizf<* 
tion,  pointing  out  the  peculiar  fitness  at 
that  time  of  urging  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  making  a  special  inducement  to 
volunteer  organizers  for  new  unions  formed. 


Another  circular  upon  one  of  the  important 
issues  in  the  labor  movement,  namely,  the 
attitude  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  upon'  the  eight- 
hour  day.  This  circular  called  attention  to 
articles  published  in  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  which  would  be  helpful  to  organisers 
in  studying  the  issue  and  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  for  discussing  this  matter  In 
auch  a  manner  aa  to  promote  a  better  and 
more  general  understanding  of  fundamental 
principles  of  the  trade  union  movement.  We 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
important  and  most  practical  i>olicy  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  can  undertake  at  present  for  edu- 
cational work  among  the  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  to  the  yet  unorganized 
workers  is  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  or- 
ganizera,  information  and  assistance  that 
will  enable  them  to  perform  their  work 
better,  to  keep  in  touch  with  discussions  of 
affairs  affecting  the  workers,  to  be  better 
able  to  present  matters  in  lectures,  talks 
and  discussions  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor 
movement,  all  the  workers  and  the  general 
public.  The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Seattle 
appointed  an  educational  committee  to  carry 
out  the  plans  for  a  lecture  course  on  labor 
problems. 

Legal  Advice  Bureaus — (1918.  p.  815) 
Favored  establishment  of  free  municipal 
legal  buieaus  from  which  the  people  may 
obtain  advice  on  all  questions  affecting  their 
affairs,  bureaus  to  be  maintained  at  public 
cost  and  in  connection  with  the  courts. 
Object,  to  protect  workers  who  are  exposed 
to  tfao  machinations   of  shyster  laywers. 

Legal  Department  A.  F.  of  L. — (1905,  pp. 
84-189)  Need  of  legal  department  to  be 
established  in  American  Federation  of  Labor 
headquarters  recognized  in  order  labor  could 
have  fullest  advantage  of  systematic  advice 
from  its  own  lawyers.  (1918,  pp.  78-800) 
Authorized  Executive  Council  to  establish 
a  legal  department.  (1914,  pp.  97-366) 
Progress  reported.  (1916,  pp.  77-801)  Ex- 
ecutive Council  instructed  to  consider  organ- 
izing a  legal  department  by  January  1,  1U17, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  (1917,  p. 
123)  Notice  given  that  court  decisions  af- 
fecting labor  could  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion and  unions  were  requested  to  furnish 
A.  F.  of  L.  with  data  growing  out  of  law- 
suits. 

Legislation,  Afold  Retarding — (1900,  pp. 
27-142)  An  incident  in  connection  with 
our  attempt  to  aecure  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Senate  upon  our  eight-hour  bill  will  show 
how  necessary  it  is  not  only  to  be  caieful 
in  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  also  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  other 
body  from  hindering  legislation  which  may 
be  used  by  those  antagonistic  to  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  It  is  a  specious  argument  of 
the  ojpponents  of  our  eight-hour  bill  to  say 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
it  will  force  all  government  work  and  work 
for  the  government  into  the  government 
shops  or  nav  yyards;  and  In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate this,  endeavor  to  maxe  the  cost  of 
government  work  the  more  expensive.  At 
the  Kansas  City  Convention,  attention  was 
called  to  the  inadvisability  of  indorsing  a 
proposition  then  introduced  bv  the  delegates 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, providing  for  a  leave  of  absence  of 
thirty  days  with  pay  for  those  employed 
in  the  government  navy  yards.     During  the 
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pay  p«rtieular  attention  to  the  compilstion 
«nd  diatribatiozk  of  the  Ubor  records  of  stiite 
leffiBlators  to  the  end  the  workers  generally 
may  know  from  an  authoritative  sonrco  who 
are  the  "friends  of  labor." 

Letter  Oaxrlers,  Wages  for— (1902.  p. 
ISB)  Endorsed  demand  of  the  National  A»- 
•ociation  of  Letter  Carriers  for  an  inciease 
in  warM. 

Ubezty  Defense  Union — (1918,  p.  240) 
Oharges  against  Liberty  Defense  union  of 
misrepresenting  labor  people  of  country  by 
soliciting  funds  under  false  prtoanse  ^ere 
ordered  submitted  to  department  of  justice. 

Liberty  Loan — (1918,  p.  48)  American 
Federation  of  Labor  subscribed  for  flO.OOO 
of  the  first  Liberty  Loan  issue,  f  10,000  to 
the  second,  f  10,000  to  the  third  and  $10,000 
to  the  Oanadian  Victory  Loan,  a  total  of 
$40,000.  Efforts  were  made  to  learn  ^e 
amount  purchased  by  the  members  of  aflil* 
iated  unions  but  this  was  found  impossible. 
There  is  no  question  they  hav«  responded 
loyally  to  the  Liberty  Loan  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Saying  Stamps. 

Uberttoi  Xalntalned  bj  Union*— (1908, 
p.  13)  In  our  day  the  only  consistent,  per- 
sistent, and  aggreesiw)  movement  to.  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  the  people  of  our  land 
now  and  for  the  future  is  the  rillifled,  yet 
noble  and  ennobling  moTemnnt  of  organised 
labor.  The  great  good  any  movement  has 
accomplished  in  the  uplifting  of  the  masses 
never  has  been  accorded  it  during  tfa»  mili- 
tant stages  of  its  achievement;  and  ours 
is  not  and  can  not  be  an  exception.  It  must 
remain  for  the  student  and  historian  of  the 
future  to  portray  the  struggles,  the  burden, 
the  heroism,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and 
marvelous  q^hievements  of  our  great  move- 
ment. All  we  can  do  in  our  day  is  to  keep 
on  and  on  and  on,  true  to  our  highest  con- 
ception of  duty,  hence  true  to  our  fellows, 
•consciously  and  confidently  relying  upon  the 
future,  unl^ampered  by  prejudice  and  sordid 
avarice,  to  accord  our  purposes,  efforts,  and 
achievements  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
the  proud  place  in  history  which  they  so 
justly  deserve. 

licensed  Trades — (1881,  p.  4)  Favored 
atate  laws  licensing  stationary  engineers  and 
enforcing  restrictions  which  will  preserve 
life  and  property  better;  (1896,  p.  78)  so 
safe  and  reliable  men  can  be  distinguished 
from  minors  and  incompetents.  (1897,  p. 
75)  Refused  to  indorse  license  law  for 
barbers,  but  referred  it  to  state  branches 
without  recommendation,  deciding  working- 
ment  must  rely  on  themselves  to  obtain  better 
conditions. 

Iden  Laws — (1881,  p.  4)  Supported  laws 
securing  mechanics  and  workingmen  first 
lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor.  (1904. 
p.  268)  Galled  attention  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  mechanics'  lien  laws  and  the  non- 
enforcement  of  those  already  enacted.  The 
huilding  trades  especially  suffer  and  all  af- 
filiated organizations  were  urged  to  bend 
every  effort  in  securing  lien  laws  that 
would  protect  employes  from  designing  con- 
tractors. 

Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington — (1914, 
p.  463)  Instructed  Executive  Council  to 
use  its  best  efforts  to  have  all  work  on  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  being  erected  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  performed  by  union  men  and 
In  accordance  with  eight-hour  laws. 


LiiieolB'B  OentwiiTilal  (1908,  p.  108> 
Recommended  that  February  12,  1909,  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  ox  the 
martyred  Lincoln  be  made  a  holiday  by  the 
local  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  uvged  Congreas  and  state  legis- 
latures to  make  February  12  a  legal  holiday. 

Lincoln's  Kamorlal  Farm  AsaodatlOB — 
(1907,  p.  87)  Endorsed  aasociation  formed 
to  purchase  the  home  and  farm  where  Lin- 
coln waa  bom  and  obtain  as  many  relies  of 
the  great  emancipator  as  poasible  for  the 
study  and  observation  of  all  who  visit  the 
place. 

IJo7d-O«org»^(1909,  p.  157)  Placed  on 
record  its  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
that  great  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  Lloyd-Gheorge,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  his  Irarculean  support 
through  the  British  budget  of  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  opposition  he  has 
aroused  among  the  aristocracy  therein  in  its 
defense  of  property.  (1910,  p.  820)  Re- 
peated its  appreciation  and  commendation 
of  "the  great  commoner." 

Loans  bj  A.  F.  of  L.  to  Xhiioiis — (1908, 
p.  252)  Endorsed  refoMl  of  SzMVtiTe 
Council  to  make  loans  to  afliliated  unions,  aa 
general  funds  do  not  admit  of  such  practice, 
and  the  defense  funds  must  be  scrupulously 
maintained  i|nd  exclusively  expended  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 
Unions  were  urged  to  ersate  aabstantial 
treasures.  (1892,  p.  27)  Committee  on  laws 
instructed  to  formulate  law  governing  the 
Executive  Council  in  the  matter  of  loans 
and  donations  to  unions  on  strike. 

Local  and  Fedarsted  Untoni — (1905,  p. 
186)  There  should  be  stricter  discipline  in 
the  ease  of  directly  afliliated  unions  that 
neglect  to  afliliate  with  city  or  state  bodies. 
We  also  suggest  that  if  national  and  inter- 
national officers  would  urge  by  circular  or 
direct  appeal  to  their  local  unions  to  no 
longer  hold  aloof  from  city  and  state  bodies 
practical  results  would  follow. 

Local  Conditions,  Oontractora  Matt  Ob- 
serve— (1908,  p.  216)  All  corporations  or 
companies  in  the  building  industry  shall  be 
required  to  observe  local  conditions  of  the 
building  trades  irrespective  of  agreements 
made  with  affiliated  organizations  in  other 
branches  of  industry. 

Local  Unions,  Control  of — (1901,  p.  247) 
Refused  to  issue  a  mandate  compelling  local 
unions  that  had  withdrawn  from  central 
bodies  to  form  building  trades  councils  to 
quit  those  bodies  and  return  to  their  orig- 
inal affiliations,  but  requested  them  to  do  so. 

Machinery,  Foot  Power — (1892,  p.  45) 
Enforcement  of  legislation  urged  to  regulate 
use  of  foot-power  machinery  in  trades  where 
women  are  employed,  as  it  ia  injurious  to 
health. 

Machinery,  Opposition  to-^(1898,  p.  121) 
From  the  experience  of  all  organised  crafts 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  policy  of 
opposing  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery  is  both  futile  and  unwise,  and 
we  are  stronglv  of  the  opinion  that  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Coopers  will  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  its  members  by  diiect- 
ing  its  policy  so  that  the  journeymen  coopers 
will  retain  control  of  such  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. We,  however,  recognise  and  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  organized  cooi>ers 
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to   determine  what  policy  ii  beit   for  their 
«wii  intereite. 

UBgnm  Oliart^— (1909.  p.  81B)  SeoUon 
89  of  the  Magna  Oharta  of  Oreat  Britain  de- 
•elaree:  *'No  free  man  ehall  be  taken  or 
imprisoned,  or  diueised,  or  outlawed,  or 
banished  or  anyways  destroyed,  nor  will  wv 
pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  npon  him, 
•save  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  hi«  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land."  The  Bill  of 
rights,  which  William  and  Hary  were  com* 
pelhdd  to  sign  to  secure  the  throne,  also 
says:  "1.  That  the  pretended  power  of 
suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  legal  authority,  without  consent  of  Par- 
liament, is  illegal.  2.  That  the  pretended 
power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it 
hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal." 

Maps  and  Geographies— (1914.  p.  848) 
Attention  of  organised  labor  called  to'  the 
necessity  of  s«0ing  all  school  books,  espe- 
cially geographies,  and  maps,  are  prepared 
and  published  unaer  strictly  fair  conditions. 

lUro  Idand  Feny— (1918,  p.  274)  Ef- 
forts of  nsTy  yard  employes  for.  seventeen 
years  to  reduce  ferry  rates  approTcd.  Dis- 
content also  caused  by  nary  department  is- 
suing order  prohibiting  landing  of  boats 
owned  and  operated  by  employes  and  there- 
by giving  a  monopoly  to  a  ferry  company 
that   had   refused  to  reduce  rates. 

ICazliie  Hospltali-— (1914,  p.  87)  Urged 
Congress  to  establish  marine  hospitals  at 
Setattle  and  Pittsburgh.  (1917,  p.  868) 
Marine  hospital  at  Pittsburgh  was  abolished 
and  thovd  who  becsme  ill  there  sent  to  other 
hospitals.  Urged  a  new  hospital  be  estab- 
lished in  that  city. 

McWanara  Oaae— (1912),  pp.  141-155) 
During  all  the  conferences  of  the  represen- 
tatives  of  our  trade  union  moremnnt  of  1911, 
all  through  the  two  weeks  of  the  Atlanta 
Oonvention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  until  a  few  days  after  its  ad- 
journment, so  far  as  we  knew,  and  know, 
all  belicTed  in  the  innocence  of  the  HcNa- 
msrss  of  the  charge  of  criminality  lodged 
against  them.  Our  belief  in  their  innocence 
was  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which 
tlwy  were  unlawfully  kidnapped  from  their 
home  state  by  the  "system^*  of  detectire 
agencies — a  system  which  has  since  become 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent  men  and 
oAcisllj  stigmatised  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney 
General.  A  few  days  after  th»  adjournment 
of  the  Atlanta  ConTention  not  only  the  peo- 

f>1e  of  our  country  in  general,  but  particu- 
arly  you  and  we,  the  representstiy^s  of  the 
great  rank  end  file  of  organised  labor,  were 
stirred,  stunned  end  shocked  thst  the  men 
in  whom  we  hsd  plsc^d  our  faith  and  belief 
in  their  innocence  had  proven  by  their  con- 
fession thst  they  were  guilty.  From  such 
invest igations  ss  hsd  been  made  by  those 
supposedly  competent  to  judge,  the  catas- 
trophe at  Ijos  Angeles,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve,  was  due  to  a  gas  explosion.  The  sol- 
emn sssursnees  by  the  men  chsrged  con- 
firmed the  general  confidence  in  their  inno- 
cence. Never  for  one  moment  did  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  or  its  z^presentstives  condone  a  crime, 
if  one  had  been  committed.  Upon  the  con- 
trary, every  feeling  end  expression  conveyed 
the  hope  that  no  man  in  the  namotest  degree 


associated  with  organised  labor,  or  that  any 
other  human  being,  was  guilty  of  an  offonse 
BO  heinous.  Then  again,  long  experience 
with  the  brutal  side  of  many  in  the  business 
world  and  their  alliance  with  corrupt  poli- 
tics and  unscrupulous  detective  agencies  and 
agents  provacateurs,  the  hostile  employ«n 
association;  the  circumstantial  evidence  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  of  the  Tilnes 
Building:  the  fact  that  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
owner  of  the  building  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  h»d  for  twenty  3;^dars  conducted  a  bit- 
ter, inexorable  war  upon  organised  labor- 
all  this  evidence,  accompanied  by  the  re 
posted  disclaimers  of  guilt  by  the  mun,  i>er- 
suaded  us  into  the  ftxll  faith  and  belief  that 
the  men  were  victims  of  a  vengeful  plot  to 
disrupt  the  labor  movenrant  of  our  country. 
If  we  erred  in  assuming  the  men  to  be  in- 
nocent, we  did  not  err,  as  events  proved,  in 
assuming  concerted  and  vengeful  machina- 
tions on  the  part  of  militant,  hostile  em- 
ployers and  tneir  hirelings.  If  ever  there 
was  a  fight  made  upon  organised  labor,  if 
ever  th«re  were  efforts  made  to  defame  and 
discredit  trade  union  ofllcials,  to  abuse  and 
mislead  the  rank  and  file,  they  were  made 
in  the  months  following  the  change  of  pleas 
in  tbd  Los  Angeles  triaL  The  spirit  of  Shy- 
lock  who  vowed, 

"If  I  can  catch  him  once  ui>on  the  hip, 
I  will   feed   fat  the  ancient  grudge   i  bear 

him"— 
seemed  to  be  surging  rampant  through  our 
long  time  foes.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  the  hostile  press  united 
in  a  terrific  attack  upon  the  leaaers  and  the 
purposes  of  organised  labor.  Bluster,  in- 
nuendos,  insinuations,  were  blasoned  in  a 
way  calculated  to  do  the  cause  injury.  Every 
device  wss  employed  to  confuse  the  issues 
snd  to  make  it  appear  that  organised 
labor  was  on  trial.  A  disclaimer  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  crime  was  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive ofllcers  of  the  international  trade  unions 
with  hesdquarters  in  Indianapolis.  They 
did  not  condone  the  crinn,  but  regretted  the 
industrial  conditions  and  tactics  of  militant 
employers  that  led  to  what  seemed  to  be 
msnifeststions  of  industrial  war.  They  called 
attention  to  information  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  trade  unions  that  had  so  be- 
fogged the  situation  that  honest  men  were 
misled.  But  still  the  attacks  did  not  lessen 
in  violence  or  persistence.  Detective  Will- 
ism  J.  Bums  trsveled  from  cosst  to  cosst, 
trumpeting  loudly  of  what  might  confidently 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  sensational  ar- 
rests and  convictions  of  the  "men  higher 
up."  By  subtle  and  cowardly  insinuation 
he  made  it  appear  that  ofllcers  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  were  the  "higher  ups."  When  the 
Pnasident  of  our  Federation  made  reply, 
this  centered  upon  him  the  brunt  of  Detec- 
tive Bums'  unlimited  stock  of  billingsgate. 
Bums  tslked  ceaselessly  as  he  traveled,  ad- 
dressed cspitslist  clubs  snd  organisations 
glad  to  listen  to  his  attacks;  hivangned 
chance  audiences  and  reporters,  trying  by 
ewry  known  method  to  aestroy  the  reputa- 
tion, to  defsme  the  good  nsme  and  to  under- 
mine the  life  work  of  President  Gompers. 
Avowing  over  and  over  that  what  he  thought 
of  that  man  was  not  fit  to  print,  he  contin- 
ued his  accusation,  so  planned  that  news- 
papers would  give  first  page  space  to  the 
stories.  Evidently  the  design  wss  by  fre- 
quent repetition  of  fslsehoods  to  make  them 
so    familiar   that    the   people   would    regud 
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them  ai  truth.     If  any  adequate  conception 
could   be    giTen   the   world   of   the  pressing, 
tremendous  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
principals    in    the    California    trials,    it    the 
real    history   of   the  terrible   affair   could   be 
disclosed    to    the    world,    the    appalling    dis- 
closure of  the  methods  of  criminal  big  busi- 
nesi  would  cause  humanity  to  shudder  and 
grow  sick  at  heart.       Tha  ICcNamara  offenM 
was   a   social   crime.     Thinking   people   who 
were  made  to  realiie  the  poibonous,  miasmic 
influences   corrupting  the   atmosphere  of  in- 
dustrial   life,    were    well    nigh    overwhelmed 
by    the    weight    of    collectivo    responsibility 
doTolTing  upon  them  as  a  result  of  the  ex*, 
iatence  of  such  conditions.     The  McNamaras 
were    either    criminally    insane    or    insanely 
criminal — either  condition  due  to   imperfect 
education,  incomplete  education,  or  defective 
mentality.     In  any  ease,   society  is  respon- 
Bible  for  not  xvmedying  the  conditions.  What 
concerns    Ip.bor    and    society    generally    are 
preventire   measures   and   human  betterment 
SQ  that  life  and  working  conditions  may  b« 
pure,  wholesome  and  clean.     Those  infected 
by  deadly  social  poisons,  due  to  social  neg- 
lect,  are  the  heritage  of  our  own  sins   and 
those  of  our   fathers.     The   financial   report 
of  the  McNamara  Defense  Fund  issued  Au- 
gust 9,  1912,  contains  an  itemised  statement 
of  all  moneys  received   and  from  whom,   as 
well   as   a  statement   showing  amounts   paid 
out,  and  to  whom.     This  report  was  sent  to 
all  contributors  with  the  statement  that  they 
would  he  informed   as  to  the  disDOsition  of 
the  balance  of  the  funds  when  that  question 
shall  have  been   determined.     One  result  of 
the  deplorabha  aifair  has  been  to  rouse  all  to 
serious  consideration  of  social  problems  and 
to  convince  thinking  people  of  the  existence 
of    dangerous    tendencies    that,    unmodified, 
might   foster  and  intensify  class  hatred  and 
terminate  in   class   clashes.     Many  of   these 
citizens    formulated    their    conception    in    a 
petition   to   Congress   that  the   President    oe 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Federal  commission 
on    industrial    relations    to    investigate    and 
report  relations   existing  between   employers 
and  employes,  to  discover  and  to  point  out 
the  underlying  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
industrial    aitpatlon.      Congress    lauthorised 
the  President  to  appoint  such  a  commission. 
None  felt  more  keenly  than  did  the  men  of 
the  organised  labor  movement  the  crime  re- 
sulting in   destruction  of  life   and  property. 
Kono  regretted  and  deplored  the  crime  more 
than  we.  and  none  were  less  responsible  for 
its  commission.     Such  work  is  not  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  labor  movement.     This 
great    humanizing   movement    has    lived    and 
will   live  to  protect   the  workers,   to   enable 
them  to  attain   higher  and  better  things  of 
life.       The     American     labor    movement     is 
founded  upon  the  inherent  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  right.     Its  men  are  loyal — as  loyal 
to   the   institutions    of   our   republic    as    are 
the  men  in  any  walk  of  life.     The  unions  of 
the  workers  have  done  so  much  for  the  ma- 
terial, moral  and  social  uplift  of  the  toilers, 
that  they  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
hearts   and  minds,   not  only  of  the  workers 
themselves,    but    of    all    earnest,    intelligent, 
liberty-lovinp,     fair-minded    citizens    of    our 
country.     The  unions  of  labor  will   live  on, 
ceaselessly  striving  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind.      (p.    348)      The    American    labor 
movement    an  represented  in  the  A.  P.  of  L., 
will  neither  countenance  nor  condone  anyone 
who,  under  the  cloak  of  trade  unionism,  nn- 


dertakei  to  carry  on  a  criminal  warfaz^s  on 
fcoeiety. 

Memorial  Day — (1907,  pp.  86-820)  Sec- 
ond Sunday  in  May  was  designated  Labor's 
Memorial  Day,  wh»n  men  and  women  of  labor 
in  every  section  of  the  country  can  nvset 
and  by  appropriate  ceremonies  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  served  their  iellows  in  the 
gieat  humane  work  of  the  labor  movement 
but  who  have  gone  boyond.  (1911,  p.  269) 
Labor's  Memorial  Day  was  changed  to  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  May  becauso  flowers  were 
difficult  to  procure  and  the  second  Sunday 
is  .Mothers'  Day. 

Mexicans  to  Organise— (1917,  p.  264) 
Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  Confer- 
ence given  full  power  to  co-operate  with  in- 
ternational unions  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing Mexican  workers  in  the  United  States, 
5,000  having  been  granted  charters  by  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers.   * 

Mexico  and  tlie  A.F.  ofL. — (1912,  p.  256) 
A  struggto  was  in  progress  in  Mexico  to 
abolish  peonage  and  land  tenure  and  there 
,had  been  consider|ible  agitation  in  some 
quarters  to  influence  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  intervene  between  oontekiditag 
factions.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  and  believe  in  a  deter- 
mined policy  of  hands  oif.  We  extend  our 
cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the 
men  in  Mexico  now  struggling  to  abolish 
age-long  wrongs  by  striking  the  shackles 
from  the  limbs  and  minds  of  men  and  women 
and  to  abolish  the  present  land  tenure. 

(1913,  p.  364)  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  condemns  the  attempts  being  made 
by  American  and  foreign  corporations,  and 
certain  jingo  newspapers,  to  force  armed  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  government 
in  Mexico,  and  urges  upon  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.  the  continuance  of  the  policy  look- 
ing to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  conflict 
among  the  Mexican  people,  and  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
be  instructed  to  transmit  the  position  of  the 
Federation  upOn  this  matter  to  the  President 
of  the  U.  S. 

(1914,  pp.  50-817)  Communication  to 
the  U.  S.  re*>TOsentative  of  the  Mexican 
Constitutionalists  from  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  endorsed.  It  said  in  part:  "Since 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  no  other  American  in- 
strumentality outside  the  government  of  the 
U.  S.,  has  aided  for  the  success  of  the  pros- 
pective government,  we  have  the  rirht  to 
suggest  to  those  who  represent  (General  Car- 
ransa  and  the  victorious  revolutionary  army 
that  the  higher  humanitarian  consl^ratlon 
be  given,  aye,  even  to  those  who  have  been 
guilty.  And  that  in  our  judgment  such  a 
policy  would  have  a  tranquilising  effect,  pro- 
moting the  successful  inauguration  of  the 
new  constitutional  government  of  Mexico 
and  would  tend  to  unite  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico in  Bupi)ort  of  an  orderly  government  of 
the  country.  And  it  is  also  earnestly  hoped 
end  respectfully  suggested  that  some  defi- 
nite declaration  be  made,  not  only  upon  the 
lines  indicated  above  but  should  be  coupled 
with  an  avowal  of  purpose  that  the  Consti- 
tutionalists will  carry  into  effect  a  rightful 
and  juBtiflable  division  of  the  lands  of  Mex- 
ico for  the  working  people.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  such  a  declaration  faithfully  car- 
ried into  effect  would  fn^titute  and  maintain 
a  better  economic  condition  and  a  more  hu- 
manitarian policy  than  have  heretofore  pre- 
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Tailed  in  Mexico.  In  our  judgment  lueh  a 
declaration  and  policy  would  do  more  than 
anght  elae  to  bring  peace,  unity,  and  prog* 
reas  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  stability 
of  their  goTemment,  all  of  which  ia  sub- 
mitted to  the  resp^actful  consideration  of 
yourself  and  your  chief  from  the  sincere 
purpose  of  your  well-wishers  and  your 
friends.'* 

(1915,  p.  187)  General  Carranza  and  his 
party  has  promised  many  good  things  for  the 
wcrkingmen  for  their  protection,  for  their 
elevation  and  progress,  but  we  fear  that 
when  the  revolution  is  ended,  if  the  work- 
ingmen  have  not  enough  organization  and 
power  to  protect  and  defend  their  position, 
and  to  see  that  these  promises  are  made 
good,  the  labor  people  of  Mexico  will  And 
themselves  in  the  same  position  that  they 
were  in  before  the  revolution.  General  Car- 
ranza and  his  party  offered  to  the  labor  or- 
gsnizations,  represented  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  following  government 
grants:  *'The  liberty  of  thn  wage  working 
class  to  organize  and  to  strike  is  recognized 
by  our  constitution  which  declares  that  no- 
body may  be  prevented  from  associating 
peacefully  for  any  legal  purpose.  If  it  is 
legal  for  capital  to  associate  I  do  not  find 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  illegal  for 
labor  to  organize."  The  constitutionalist 
govemment  will  distribute  the  national 
lands  and  will  recover  for  distribution 
those  tracts  of  which  private  individuals 
and  communities  have  been  illegally  dis- 
possessed, as  well  as  acquire  by  purchase 
and  other  legal  means  more  land  should  it 
be  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  will  also  place  the  agriculturist  in 
a  position  to  acquire  farming  instruments 
and  to  withstand  the  loas  of  crops  by  means 
of  a  sysiem  of  agricultural  credits.  To  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  working  class  a 
maximum  time  of  labor  and  a  minimum 
wage  will  be  fixed  by  law.  Special  measures 
will  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  labor  of 
women  and  children.  Labor  organisations 
that  comply  with  the  law  will  be  recognized 
by  the  government.  An  accident  indemnity 
law  will  be  enacted  to  protect  workmen  and 
due  care  will  be  taken  for  the  hygienic  life 
of  the  workmen  in  the  factories,  shops  and 
in  general  in  all  the  centers  of  industry. 
The  complete  abolishment  of  labor  as  a 
means  of  paying  debts  is  one  of  the  con- 
quests alieady  realized  by  the  revolution — ^a 
conquest  that  has  won  us  our  most  numerous 
and  stubborn  enemies.  Reforms  of  a  social 
and  economic  character  rather  than  those  of 
political  chsrcrtrr.  A  charge  in  the  personnel 
of  the  government  or  the  realization  of  po- 
litical reforms  is  of  small  importance.  I 
am  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  without 
any  more  restrictions  than  those  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  effective  the  vote  of  every 
citizen." 

(1916.  p.  57)  In  the  spring,  when  con- 
ditions had  arisen  that  seemed  to  make  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  U.  fl.  inevitable,  the 
understanding  between  the  labor  movements 
of  the  U.  S.  nnd  Mexico  took  on  more  defi- 
nite form  and  was  again  Instrumental  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  influences  and  th-.i 
agents  that  were  trying  to  create  war  senti- 
ment and  the  seeming  neaesslty  for  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  was 
able  to  help  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
misunderstandings  without  reporting  to  wnr. 
V.lKn   war  seemed   most   imminent,    on    May 


23,  1916,  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  labor  organisa- 
tions of  Mexico  asking  them  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  participate  in  a  joint  confer- 
ence with  representatives  of  the  labor 
movement  of  the  U.  S.  so  that  they  might 
consider  the  conditions  that  seemed  likely 
to  bring  about  war  and  carry  back  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  oi  both  countries  whom 
they  reprefiented  iuMm^tion  that  would 
convey  to  them  the  real  vantiment  of  the 
peopka  of  both  nations  and  enable  them  to 
know  the  elements  and  conditions  attempting 
to  drive  both  countries  into  war.  During 
this  conf.>rence,  which  was  in  part  quite  in- 
formal, the  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
labor  mnvement  discussed  very  freely  in- 
dustrial and  political  conditions  in  Mexico 
and  the  growth  and  progress  of  their  variouk 
organizations.  Considering  the  fart  that 
the  organized  labor  movement  of  Mexico 
dates  only  from  the  time  of  Madero,  prog« 
ress  in  development  there  has  been  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  local  unions  are  affiliated 
to  the  two  national  organizations  which 
were  represented  in  the  conference.  While 
this  conference  was  being  held,  relations  be- 
tween the  IT.  S.  and  Mexico  became  acute. 
Our  government  had  issued  an  ultimatum 
demanding  the  immediate  release  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  As  no  response  had  been  re- 
ceived from  General  Carranra,  First  Chief 
of  the  Mexican  govemnrent,  reeponsible 
governmental  officials  had  become  extreme- 
ly anxious.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  President  Gompers  that 
he  make  a  personal  appeal  to  General  Car- 
ranza to  lelease  the  U.  S.  soldiers.  Mr. 
Gompers  sent  General  Carranza  the  follow- 
ing tele^am:  "In  the  name  of  common 
justice  and  humanity,  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  understsnding  between  the  peoples 
and  the  governments  of  the  U.  R.  and  Mex- 
ico, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  opportu- 
nity to  maintain  peace  and  avoid  the  horrors 
of  war,  upon  the  grounds  of  highest  patri- 
otism and  love,  I  appeal  to  you  to  release  the 
American  soldiers  held  bv  your  officers  in 
Chihuahua."  The  day  following  this  an- 
swer wss  received  from  President  Carranza: 
"In  Tvplyinsr  to  your  message  dated  yvster- 
dsy,  I  would  state  that  the  rovemment  in 
my  charge  hss  ordered  the  liberty  of  the 
American  soldiers  whom  the  Mexicsn  forces 
took  as  prisoners  in  Carriza."  Althoufirh 
the  dantrer  of  immediate  wnr  hsd  psssed. 
there  vet  i^mained  msny  conditions  that 
were  likely  to  keep  relstions  between  the  two 
countries  in  an  unsettled  state  and  mirht  at 
any  time  again  brinr  about  danger  of  wsr 
or  precipitate  war.  Those  who  particiT>at«»'» 
in  the  conference  of  the  workers  of  the  TT. 
S.  and  Mexico  fully  spprecisted  that  unless 
definite,  constmctive  snevestions  were  mad» 
and  adopted,  the  exlstinir  frlendlv  and  ad- 
vantaeeons  relstions  would  not  be  sssured 
permanence.  This  conference  of  working- 
men  wss  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  in  the  IT.  B.  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
and  an  apprecitsion  of  what  the  people  of 
Mexico  were  trvinsr  to  acconiplish  in  over- 
throwing old  institutions.  This  understand- 
ing made  more  general  the  feeling  that  tb*^ 
people  of  Mexico  kn<^  what  they  wanted, 
understood  their  peculiar  problems  and  hsd 
a  risrht  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in 
accord    with    their    ideals.      The    conference 
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in  itaelf  was  an  illnitration  of  how  easily 
war  may  be  averted  when  an  element  of  rea- 
■onableneu  ii  introduced  into  a  critical  eit- 
nation  and  the  people  of  both  eonntriee  in- 
aiat  upon  knowing  what  are  the  true  cauaee 
behind  the  demand  for  war.  (p.  886)  The 
purpoaea  of  the  Mexican  rerolation  appeal  to 
the  highest  concepts  and  impolses  of  all  lib- 
erty loving  men  and  women.  The  struggle 
now  in  progress  in  Mexico  is  the  eifort  of  a 
nation  to  free  itself  from  irresponsible  use 
of  goYemmental  power  and  from  the  fetters 
of  tyranny.  We  affirm  the  right  of  ev^ry 
nation  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  ac- 
cord with  the  concepts  and  the  genius  of  its 
own  people.  The  labor  movement  of  the 
U.  S.  through  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  and  its  Executive  Council  has  been  help- 
ful in  maintaining  this  right  for  the  labor 
movement  of  Mexico,  such  intercourse  and 
conferences  as  may  be  deemed  helpfnl  to 
this  purpose  shall  be  continued.  President 
Oarranxa  issued  a  decree  August  1,  1916, 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  labor  movement  of  Mexioo. 
It  provided  the  death  penalty  be  applied  not 
only  to  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  but  to 
those  who  may  incite  workers  to  strike  in 
occupations  devoted  to  public  service  and 
thoae  who  may  engage  in  propaganda  to 
such  end.  The  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
protested  and  was  told  thi"  decree  was  not 
against  strikes  for  improved  conditions  but 
against  a  general  strike  order  by  irrespon- 
sibles. 

(1917,  p.  64)  The  new  constitution  adopt- 
ed at  Queratero  contained  a  provision  ex- 
pressly recognising  the  legality  of  the  right 
to  strike. 

(1918,  pp.  55-248)  A  labor  commission 
was  sent  to  the  labor  organisations  of  Mex- 
ico to  strengthen  fraternal  relations  already 
established  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  by  pravious  conferences,  and  to  pre- 

Kare  the  way  for  definite  plans  for  the  hold- 
ig    of    the    Pan-American    conference.      In 
addition,  it  is  our  hope  that  resulting  con- 
ferences   will    bring   about    a    better   under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and 
the   United    States   and   will   thus   frustrate 
the    activities   of   vested    interests    that    are 
employing   powerful    publicity    agencies    and 
diplomatic  influences  to  bring  about  a  mis- 
understanding  between   the    governments   of 
our  two  countries,     (p.  251)   The  report  of 
the  labor  commission  concluded:   "There  are 
probably   half    a   million    workers    organised 
in    Mexico,    in    the    syndicates    and    federa- 
tions   of    syndicates.      The    only    industries 
that    approach    nationalism,    so    far    as    we 
eould    learn,    are    the    miners,    textile   work- 
ers   and    railroad    workers.      There    are    ap- 
proximately   fifty    thousand,  miners    In    the 
state   of  Coahuila  alone,   and   the  miners   at 
Ooahuila,   Torreon   and  Durango   are  getting 
together  in  some  kind  of  a  national  federa- 
tion.     There    are    unions    through    all    the 
mining  fields  of  Mexico.     It  is  hard  to  get 
authentic    figures    from    the    different    dis- 
tricts, owing  to  the  long  distances  and  lack 
of   national    and    district    unity.      But   these 
local    organisations    are    active    and    operat- 
ing in  their  own  way,  each  syndicate  making 
demands,    settlements,   or  striking  independ- 
ently, which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  often 
has  a  demoralising  ef^act  on  both  operations 
and  workers.     The  hard  rock  miners  of  Pa- 
ehuca    and    Elora,    near    Mexico    Oity,    are 


organised,  about  22,000  in  both  eamps.     We 
were  told  by  a  mine  manager  that  the  man- 
agements had  given  up  fighting  the  unions, 
and    were    now   hoping    for   some   steadying 
influence  to  appear,  whereby  equitable  agree- 
ments  could   be  negotiated  by  localities   or 
diatricts  that  would  insure  some  measure  of 
industrial  peace  at  least  during  the  life  of 
iruch  agreementa.     He  told  us  that  recently 
they  had  been  compelled  to  close  down  their 
mill  for  repairs,  whJeh  automatically  closed 
the  mine.    The  syndicate  demanded  the  wage 
for   this    period    of    idleness,    claiming   that 
machinery  and   ore  could  very  well  wait   a 
week,  but  their  stomachs  eould  not.    He  was 
compelled  to  grant  their  demands.     He  ad- 
mitted  that   wages   were   too  low,    but   said 
that  if  the  unions  were  to  go  into  negotia- 
tions in  a  business-like  way  with  the  com 
panics,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  joint 
agreement  for  the  district  regarding  wages, 
conditions,  and  the  machinery  for  peacefully 
handling  disputes,  a  much  better  wage  and 
working  situation  could  be  arrived  at.     We 
cite  this  instance  because  we  found  consid- 
erable   of    this    sentiment    among    employers 
and  others  who  have  probably  not  been  too 
conaiderate  of  the  conditions  of  toil  hereto- 
fore.     Most  of  the  underground  men  in  this 
instance  were  only  receiving  $1.25  Mexican. 
As  the  cost  of  living  iif  far  higher  in  Mex* 
ico  than  in  the  United  States  it  is  impossible 
for  men,  women  and  children  to  enjoy  even 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  at  thia  wage. 
Wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  coal  flelds. 
This   is  room   and   pillar  mining,   both  pick 
and   machine,    with  machine   mining  on   the 
increase.      Many   of   the   mines   in   Ooahuila 
are    very    gaveous,    the    Wolff    lamp    exclu- 
sively being  used.     Miners  are  paid  by  the 
ton    or    car.      It    Is    mostly    contract    work. 
I>rivers,    timbermen,    tracklayers,    etc.,    are 
paid  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  Mexican. 
They   have  the  universal   eight-hour  day  in 
all  mines  In  Mexico.     The  textile  operatives 
are  on  piece  work,   are  well  organized  and 
are  trying  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  in 
the  industry.     There  is  a  sharp  division  of 
opinion   as  to  whether  this  should  be  done 
by   law   or   by   organised    effort.      The   atti- 
tude of  the  government  has  in  some  localities 
not  been  too  friendly,  and  strikes  have  been 
suppressed  and  peaceable  parades  forbidden, 
and  this  is  causing  much  concern  regarding 
the  theory  of  state  regulation.     All  employes 
in  and  around  the  mill  a  are,  like  the  miners, 
organized    into    one    union.      The   operatives 
at   Puebla   were   striking  while  we   were  in 
Mexico,   demanding  an  80  per  cent  advance 
in  wages,  and  improvements  in  working  con- 
ditions.    They  were  offered   a   60   per  cent 
advance,    and    the    congressman    from    this 
district  informed  us  that  he  felt  they  would 
get  together  in  an  amicable  settlement  in  a 
few  days.     The  cooks  and  waiters  have  one 
of    the    strongest    organisations    in    Mexico 
City,  and  maintain  good  headquarters.     They 
have    complete    organisation,     as    have    the 
street   railwayman.      The    street    railwayman 
are  handicapped  since  their  last  strike,  the 
authorities     having     forbidden     them     from 
striking.     This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  trou- 
Si  •    ,"^P«"l»*«d    in,    as    declaring    strikes 
Illegal  does  not  prevent  them  from  happen- 
ing.     The   Building  Trades    in   Mexico   City 
are  not  so  well  organised  as  in  other  cities, 
probably  on  account  of  government  pressure. 
We  were  informed  that  in  Vera  Cms    Tarn- 
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pico,  Pnebia  and  Orizaba  they  were  well 
orsranised,  and  In  some  cases  the  wage  rate 
is  from  $5  to  $7  gold.  This  is  the  highest 
wage  we  heard  of. 

"We  wvre   invited   to  attend  a  session  of 
the  Senate,   which  was  in  session,   consider- 
ing the   bill   reqairing  the   vecret   ballot   for 
the  voters  of  Mexico.     This  bill  had  passed 
the  Lower  House,  which  had  adjourned.     We 
met  several  Senators  from  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing status,    all   of   whom    expressed    a 
desire   to   see   the    workers    of   Mexico   thor* 
oughly    and    efficiently    organized    on    a    na* 
tional   basis.      They   offered   to   cooperate   in 
any    way    they    could    to    bring    this    about. 
Th»y  were   also   considering  a   Federal   com 
pensation    law  at   this   session.      W^e  lear^ied 
before    leaving    the    city    that    the    provision 
for  the  secret  ballot   had  passed  thvj  Senate. 
The    Mexican    workers    have    a    close   fellow- 
ship  feeling  and  sympathy  with   the  French 
and   their  method  of  organization.     It  must 
be    borne    in    mind    that    th«y    were    denied 
freedom  of  action   or  thought  for  ages,   and 
when  the  revolution   gave  them  their  oppor- 
tunity for  action,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
syndicalists,    end   professional   men    who   had 
become   ultraradical   by  reading.     When   we 
asked   them   if   they   had    not   read   Herve'i 
repudiation    of    syndicalism,    some    said    it 
might  be  a  trick  of  capitalism,  and  one  man 
said   that   this   was   not   the   first    time   that 
twelve  months  In  prison  had  changed  a  man's 
mind.     They  evidently  could  not  understand 
how    a     beautiful     theory     like     syndicalism 
could  be  repudiated.     At  the  same  tim^?  there 
are  many  clear  thinking  men  and  women  who 
realize  that  their  movement  is   not   briniring 
results,  and  are  strongly  of  tlw  opinion  that 
they  must  unite  on   a  plan   similar   to  ours. 
This    is    the    preponderance    of    feeling    we 
found  expressed  in  and  out  of  the  meetinn 
and    conferences.      Santiago   Iglesias   is    well 
known   among  them,   ss   he  Is   known   in    all 
Latin  Amencsn  countries.     He  is  conversant 
with  thwir  history  and  wrongs,   speaks   their 
laneuage,  and  succeeds  in  bringing  the  most 
radical   to   agree   with   him   on   program    and 
methods.     He   was   strongly   urged,    as   were 
all     of    us.     to     hold     meetings     throughout 
Mexico.      He    represents   io   them    a    line   of 
thought  and  action  they  have  not  heretofore 
understood   or   app1i\>d.     He  convinced   them 
of   the   possibility    of   doing   that   which    hs^ 
not    yet    been    done,    oreanizing    a    national 
federation    of    Isbor.    composed    of    national, 
self-aroveming    unions. 

**It  may  seem  to  «ome  of  us  strange  that 
this    idea    did    not    occur   to   thv»m   first,    bnt 
their    opportunity    ram**    to    them    comnara 
tively    recently,    snd    Mexico    is    decidedly    i. 
country    of    localities    and    local    viewpoint 
The  feeline  that  has   animated   the  local   la 
bor  movements  is  now  ripe  for  beine  moldeo 
into    a    national    and    intemationnl    direction 
We  have  repeatedly  told  thv»m  that  it  is  nnf 
our  purpose  to  instruct  them,   but  rather  to 
help,  assist  and  cooperate  with  them  in  any 
reasonable  manner  within  our  power.     Tl«v»v 
realize  that  cooneration  and  helpfulness  fron 
the  north  will  be  fnlly  assured  in  a  renersi 
way  and   more  available,  bv  th^?ir  particina- 
tion  in  the  Psn -American  Federation   of  Ls 
bor,     Tn  the  building  of  a  virile,  intellieenth 
organised  national  labor  movement  in  Mexi'-c 
we  see  their  greatest   opportunity  and   tmnr 
antee    for    democracy.      When    the    worken 
intelligently    respect    themselves,    they    com 
pel   retpeet   from   lociety   as   a   whole.     Wt 


feel  confident  that  this  can  be  done;  if  theii 
opportunity  is  lost,  the  workers  of  Mexico 
face  an  unhappy  future.  It  is  our  undi- 
vided opinion  that  with  the  setting  up  of 
the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  \n 
working  order,  the  closer  relations  that  will 
exist  and  the  better  opportunity  for  under- 
standing each  other's  viewpoint  and  prob- 
lems, the  economic  future  of  the  toilers  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  can  be 
placed  on   a  happier  and  securer  basis." 

Migratory   Worker* — (1910,   p.    243)    Ex- 
ecutive  Council   directed   to   organize   migra- 
tory workers.     (1911,  pp.  69-276)  Executive 
Council  made  this  report  of  its  investigation: 
"The  lot  of  the  migratory  laborer  in  the 
United  States  today  is  in  some  points  wor»8 
than   slavery.     The  slave  was   at  least   suflt* 
ciently  well  nourished  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  allotted  tasks,    ^e  was  assured  of 
a  shelter  and  in  case  of  illness  of  as  much 
care    as    a    thrifty    farmer    will    give   to   hit 
horse   or   other   domestic   animals.      But    the 
very  large  proportion  of  unskilled  or  casual 
workers    who    at    the    present    time    usually 
find    employment    only    on    short   jobs    or    at 
season    work    suffer    a    precarious    existence. 
As  they  move  from  place  to  place,  they  often 
go    hungry,    and    while    at    work    their    food 
is    usually    of   a   poor   quality,    ill    prepared 
Many  of  them  do  not  earn  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  home  or  to  pay  for  medical  attendance 
when  sick  or  suffering  from  accidents.     The 
character  of  much  of  the  work  performed  in 
the   United    States    does   not   permit    of    the 
steady    employment    of    a    regular    body    of 
men.     Railroad  extension  work,  the  constme- 
tion  of  bridges  and  highways,  much  work  in 
lumbering,    waterway,    canal,    and    drainage, 
and  in  the  building  trades,  which  are  mostly 
carried  on   in   the  less  inclement  seasons   ot 
the  year,    are   characterized   by   idleness   foi 
months    together    of    tens    of    thousands    ot 
men.      In    agriculture,    large   bodies    of   m^s 
are  employed  during  the  seasons  of  plough 
ing.   seeding,   planting,   and  harvest,   only  to 
be  left  without  steady  work  the  rest  of  the 
year.     In  all,   it  is  difllcult  to  estimate  how 
many    men    are    thus    living    in    the    U.    S. 
today,  but  the  number  reaches  into  the  mil- 
lions.    The  Pacific  Coast  has  its  own  imme- 
diate problem  with  regnrd  to  n^igrntory  labor, 
thoueh    within    a    few    years    to    come    loral 
conditions  will  probably  be  so  chanred  as  to 
present    few    features    distinguishable    from 
those  of  the   general   labor  situation  of  the 
United    States.      As    has   been    the    case    foi 
years,  the  question  of  moving  the  m{grator> 
laborers  to  the  place  where  and  at  the  timt 
when   needed  has   been   a   serious  one  affect- 
ing the   Pacific    Coast   trade   unions.      WhiU 
there  may  be  congestion  at  one  point,  ther* 
may  be  a  dearth  of  labor  at  another.     Whili 
there  is  the  general  division  of  laborers  into 
Asiatics  snd  whites,  there  is  a  subdivision  ol 
non-American  whites  Into  'colonies'  of  Mexl* 
cans.   Italians.   Greeks.  Rnssians.  and  others. 
The  privste  employment   buresns  of  the  Pa- 
cific   Coast    hsve    been    snd    are    badly    con- 
ducted.     On    consideration    of    the    facts    ss 
they    now   exist,    the    establishment    of    state 
employment  seencien  would,  in  the  judgment 
of   some   of  the  union    officials  of  the   coiigt. 
be  of  benefit  io  the  unskilled  ware  work«rs 
in  general  and  mirht  have  a  tendency  to  aid 
in   the  specisi  organirstion  of  the  micratory 
workers.         Turn    whii'h    wav    we    may.    the 
fact  invariably  confronts  ns.  in  our  endeavor 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  laborers  now  in 
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America,  that  there  must  be  a  reatriction  of 
immigration.  Restriction,  as  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  Commis- 
aion,  is,  if  not  the  first  step  toward  organis- 
ing migratory  laborers,  at  least  an  essential 
step." 

(1912,  pp.  29-884)  Organizers  made  every 
^ort  to  help  the  migratory  workers  but 
were  hampered  by  this  fact:  With  no  perma- 
ndbt  abioinij  place,  with  employment  of 
short  duration  periods  in  localities  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  tbd  organization  of  these 
workers  is  exceedingly  slow. 

(1918,  pp.  88-^50)  Executive  Council  re- 
ported having  prepared  letters  of  inquiry 
with  a  view  of  Kcuring  data  upon  which  to 
base  articles  of  an  educational  character  to 
be  distributed  among  these  workers.  The 
problem  of  making  them  realise  their  n^ed 
of  organisation  is  oy  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter, as  the  intermittent  nature  of  their  labor 
and  their  roving  lives  make  the  fixed  habits 
and  purposes  necessary  for  organisation  dif- 
ficult. But  they  can  be  incited  to  higher 
Btandarda  of  life  and  work  only  through  the 
ormnised  labor  movement. 

iflllltaxlsm  and  Disarmament — (1898,  pp. 
28-86)  From  a  strange  source  came  a  still 
stranger  message  of  peace  to  the  world. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  invited  the  govomments 
of  the  world  to  send  representativ*3K  to  a 
conference  to  discuss  and  devise  ways  and 
means  with  a  view  to  the  disarmament  of 
nations.  A  militancy  is  inimical  to  liberty, 
and  as  peace  is  essential  to  successful  in« 
dustry,  progress  and  civilization,  we  express 
our  warm  approval  of  any  movement  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
desired  ends. 

MUltarlsm  and  MiUtaxy  Training— (1899, 
pp.  16-148)  Our  country,  "our  Nvjw  Pos- 
sessions" and  Militarism:  We  note  with  the 
keenest  apprehension  the  departure  on  the 
part  of  our  present  govemnvent  from  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  human  liberty. 
When  in  the  hour  of  intense  suffering  and 
struggle  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  wrote 
for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history,  into 
a  political  document  this  imperishable  truth, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  by  their 
Maker  endowed  by  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  was  meant 
for  all  men  and  all  times;  not  only  on  the 
religious  and  political  fields,  but  on  the  in- 
dustrial field  as  well.  It  was  given  to  us 
by  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  has 
conquered  absolutism  In  leligion  and  in  the 
State.  It  is  taking  hold  of  our  industrial 
activities,  remodeling  and  harmonizing  them 
with  itself.  Any  step  backward  in  practice, 
and  especially  in  principle.  In  this  evolution 
toward  a  complete  democracy,  is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  dangers  to  labor.  When 
the  toiler  in  the  sugar  fields  of  Hawaii  is 
compelled  to  continue  to  labor  against  his 
will,  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
workers  in  the  kindred  industries  within  the 
old  States.  When  the  Cuban,  the  Porto 
Rican  and  the  Philippines  are  deprived  of 
the  right  of  self-government  by  our  ruling 
class.  It  is  our  political  rights  which  are  in 
jeopardy.  When  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  unduly  enlarged  is  permitted  to 
exhibit  its  inherent  tendency,  whether  such 
be  in  Cuba,  in  Idaho,  or  in  the  Philippines, 
then  freedom  is  in  the  gravest  danger.  Ab- 
solutism protected  and  stimulated  by  a  large 
standing  army  and  encouraged  by  a  disarmed 


people,  crushes  all  opposition,  assumes  all 
real  power,  while  it  leaves  the  trappinn 
theieof  to  a  people,  who,  feeling  the  aub- 
stance  gone,  all  the  more  worship  the  insig- 
nia that  remains.  Feeling  that  this  is  our 
own  present  condition,  we  urge  upon  all 
lovers  of  political  and  industrial  liberty  to 
unite  xegardless  of  political  or  other  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  defense  of  this  funda- 
mental principle.  We  warn  our  people 
against  the  plausible  argumenta  advanced  in 
aupport  of  extension  of  territorial  dominion. 
We  have  noted  the  repeated  recommendation 
by  the  several  Secretaries  of  War,  thi^t  the 
army  be  increased,  giving  the  social  and 
industrial  disturbancea  of  the  country  as 
their  reasons,  and  hold  that  the  extension  of 
territory  is  but  to  welcome  an  excuse  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  and  to  use  such  in- 
creased army,  as  in  time  past,  it  was  used, 
to  further  subjugate  the  working  people. 

(1911,  p.  264)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  stronirly 
oppowad  to  the  spirit  of  militariam  and  the 
creatfon  of  enormous  navies  by  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  attitude  it  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  trade 
unions  of  Europe  and  America.  Neverthe- 
hdss,  as  the  existing  unchristian  attitude  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  such  as  to  make 
armaments  necessary  for  (he  present,  and  as 
naval  vessels  will  for  a  time  be  constructed 
for  the  service  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Executive 
Council  is  instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts 
to  have  them  built  in  government  navy 
yards. 

(1915,  pp.  881-8)  Resolutions  protesting 
against  military  training  in  the  public 
schools  were  nonconcurred  in. 

(1916,  p.  888)  On  the  question  of  "mili- 
tarism" and  military  training  in  the  schools 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  stands  on  these  principles: 
"We  are  unalterably  and  emphatically  op- 
posed to  'militarism,'  that  system  fostered 
and  developed  by  tyrants  with  the  object 
of  supporting  their  arbitrary  authority  and 
utilised  by  those  whose  predatory  designs 
or  ambitions  for  power  and  worldly  glory 
lead  them  to  invade  and  subdue  other  na- 
tions, destroying  their  lil^arties.  acquiring 
their  wealth  and  fastening  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age upon  them.  The  American  trade  union 
movement  is  convinced  by  the  experience  of 
mankihd  that  'militarism,'  even  in  ita  less 
horrid  manifestations,  brutalizes  those  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  Under 
the  baleful  thrall  of  the  savage  instincts 
which  it  arouses,  the  finer  elements  of  hu- 
manity are  strangled.  Under  'militarism'  a 
pseudo-patriotism  is  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  wherein  men  believe 
that  there  is  nobility  and  herolam  in  dying 
for  the  glory  of  a  dynast v,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  institutions  which  are  inimical 
to  human  progress  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. 'Militarism'  is  the  appeal  of  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  force  as  opposed  to 
reason  and  justice.  Resistance  to  injustice 
and  tyranny  is  that  virile  quality  which  has 
given  purpose  and  effect  to  ennobling  cauaes 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  The  in- 
stitutions of  our  country  and  the  freedom 
won  by  its  founders  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  they  been  unwilling  to  die  in  de- 
fend of  their  liberties.  Only  a  people  will- 
ing to  maintain  their  rights  and  defend  their 
liberties  are  guaranteed  free  institutions. 
Conditions  foreign  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country  have  prevented  the  entire  abolition 
of  organized  bodies  of  men  trained  to  carry 
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arms.   A  eitisen  soldiery  supplies  what  would 
otherwise   take   its   place,    a   large    standing 
army — to  which  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
as  tending  to  establish  'militarism*  in  all  of 
its  phases.     Large  standing  armies  threaten 
the  existence   of  civil   liberty.     The  history 
of  eirery  nation  demonstrates  that  as  stand- 
ing armies  are  enlarged  the  rule  of  democ- 
racy is  lessened  or  extinguished.     Our  expe- 
rience has  been  that   even  this   citizen   roI- 
diery,  the  militia  of  our  several  states,  has 
given    cause    for    gravest    apprehension.      At 
times  their  ranks  have  been  xecruited  from 
professional    thugs,    criminals    and    employes 
of    corporations     involved    in    conflict    with 
workmen    who    are    endeavoring    to    protect 
their  rights  and  interests  and  elevate  their 
standards  of   living.     During  industrial  dis- 
putes  the   militia   has   been   called   ui)on   to 
support  the  authority  of  thoM  who  have  de- 
sired \o  enforce  martial  law,  while  the  courts 
were    open    and    civil    authorities    competent 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  civil  law.     We 
declare  that  the  militia  of  our  several  states 
should   be  organised   and    controlled   by   the 
democratic    institutions    of    our    country,    so 
that  this   voluntary  force  of  eitisen  soldiery 
may   never   be    diverted   from    its   true   pur- 
pose  to    bo    used   to   jeopardize    or   infringo 
upon  the  liberties  of  our  people.     The  right 
to  bear  arms   is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  government,   a  principle  regarded  at  all 
times  by  free  people  as  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance   of    their   liberties    and    institutions. 
We  demand,  that  this  right  shall  remain  in- 
violate.     Unquestionably    the    perpetuity    of 
our   ideals    of    government    and    the   mainte- 
nance of  our  free  institutions  depend  largely 
upon   the   character  of  training  received   by 
the   youth   of   today — the    citizen    of   tomor- 
row.      While    demanding    that     our    public 
schools    shall    so    teach    our    children    as    to 
develop  keen,  leady  minds,  and  inspire  them 
with  high  and  lofty  ideals  fully  prepared  to 
intelligently  exercise  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibility   of   a    free   people,    we   also    demand 
that  the  body  of  every  child   be  so  trained 
in  our  schools  as  to  develop  them  into  full 
manhood   and  womanhood.     We  likewise  in- 
sist that  the  youth  of  today — ^the  worker  of 
tomorrow — be  so  trained  as  to  take  his  place 
in    our    industries    fully    equipped    and    pre- 
pared to  protect  his  rights  as  a  worker  and 
to  properly  exercise  his  influence  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life.     We  are,  however, 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of  physical 
training  or  any  qualitv  of  mental  education, 
which  would  tend  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of 
'militarism.'     The  child's  immature  and  im- 
pressionable   mind    must    not    be    taught    to 
think,   except  with  horror,   upon   the   killing 
of   human    beings.      To    arouse    the    thought 
that  any  of  their   school  hours  are  devoted 
to  preparation  for  the  possible  use  of  arms 
against  their  fellowmen  is  to  brutalize  their 
instincts    and    subvert    the    influence   of    the 
necessary    lessons    of    humanity,    peace    and 
good  will  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  public 
schools  to  impress  upon  them." 

A  committee  of  Ave,  with  the  president  as 
chairman,  was  authorized  to  gather  data, 
hear  evidence,  and  record  and  publish  it  and 
report  at  such  time  as  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil deemed  best.  Early  in  1917  (p.  lnr»^ 
the  war  situation  became  so  critical  the  gov- 
ernment found  it  necessary  to  consider  and 
adopt  policies  upon  military  defense  and 
service.  Appointing  a  committee  to  perform 
the  work  outlined  in   the  1916   declaration 


was  deemed  not  sufllcient  and  a  conference 
of  the  authorized  representativea  of  all  labor 
organizations  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  0^ 
March  12  to  determine  labor's  position  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

ICUltia — (1892,  p.  82)  Calling  out  of  state 
and  national  troops,  as  well  as  irregularly 
armed  bodies,  has  been  done  at  the  solicita' 
tion  and  instigation  of  corporations.  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  afllhated  bodies  instructed  to  de- 
mand of  state  legislatures  laws  providing 
for  at  least  one  of  the  following  propositions: 
1.  Creation  of  boards  of  commissioners  (to 
be  elected  by  the  people)  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  there  are  congressional  districts  in 
a  state  and  in  conjunction  with  the  governor 
shall  have  sole  power  to  call  out  militia  in 
times  of  labor  troubles.  2.  It  will  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  governor  to  call  out  militia  ex- 
cept on  a  petition  signed  by  one-fourth  of 
the  qualifled  voters  of  the  county  in  which 
the  troubles  exist.  3.  Unless  one  of  these 
propositions  is  enacted  into  law  unions 
should  forbid  members  to  join  the  militia 
and  those  now  enlisted  should  bo  ordered  to 
resign.  (p.  83)  Unions  should  see  to  it 
that  members  and  friends  of  the  workers  and 
not  the  agents  of  monoi>o1y  shall  command 
the  military  and  other  departments  of  our 
state  and  national  governments. 

(1896,  pp.  75-6)  All  unions  recommended 
to  discourage  the  enlistment  of  their  mem- 
bers into  the  national  guard  in  the  several 
states. 

(1905,  p^  179)  Reaolutions  forbidding 
union  men  joining  militia  until  system  in 
vogue  (in  Switzerland  is  adopted  in  the 
U.  8.  laid  on  tbn  table. 

(1906,  p.  284)  Same  reaolution  defeated 
mUc  Iiispoctioiir-(1916,  p.  847)  Indorsed 
proposed  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  copditions  in  dairief 
and  dairy  products,  as  it  is  estimated  bovine 
tuberculosis  kills  6,000  children  annually, 
and  determine  whether  supervision  alone  or 
with  state  and  municipal  supervision  is  neo* 
essary  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the 
health  and  property  of  the  citisens. 

lOne  Bzplosioii — (1916,  p.  825)  Deplored 
eocplosion  at  Ravensdale,  Wash,,  and  de* 
manded  most  rigorous  investigation  by  the 
authorities  so  that  a  possible  repetition  may 
be  prevented. 

Mine  LegiHatton— (1918,  pp.  117-881) 
Senate  bill  giving  Oklahoma  prefeience  in 
purchase  of  coal  lands  and  asphalt  deposite 
m  that  state  was  amended  to  provide:  "That 
said  coal  deposit  under  said  land  shall  not 
be  mined  by  convict  labor  for  the  purpose 
of  Btkbd  to  any  private  agencies,  individual, 
person,  or  corporation,  or  to  be  sold  for 
private  or  commercial   purposes." 

Miners,  Oratitnde  to — (1902,  p.  205)  Wf 
owe,  as  organized  workmen,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  miners  for  the  noble  flght  they 
made  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  trade 
unionism' — the  sight  to  organise  and  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining.  This  struggle  will, 
in  our  opinion,  be  a  historical  one  in  the 
labor  movement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  developments  incident  thereto  have 
concentrated  popular  thought  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  economic  problems  of 
our  century.  We  feel  that  we  but  re-echo 
the  sentiments  of  this  convention,  and  organ- 
ised labor  in  general,  when  we  express  the 
hope  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  will  reap  the  full  reward  of  theic 
fortitude  and  determination  in  the  protracted 
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Btmggle  in  which  they  recently  engaged. 

MUii&M,  Bnrefta  of — (1916,  p.  114)  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  act  has  been  amended  to 
eftend  the  safaty  proTiaions,  including  the 
establishment  of  ten  new  mining  experimeni 
atationa  and  aeven  new  mine  aafety  stations 
It  is  a  Talnabl«  aet  and  little  opposition 
developed. 

Biinimum  Wage — (1912,  p.  251)  Inas- 
much as  the  A.  F.  of  L.  never  has  expressed 
itself  on  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage 
rate  established  by  state  or  federal  legisla- 
tion, the  Executive  Oouncil  was  instructed 
to  mabd   an  investigation. 

(1918,  pp.  59-299)   Executive  Council  re- 
ported   nine    states    had    enacted    minimum 
wagro  laws   for  women  and   a  bill  had   been 
introduced   in   Congress.     Ohio  had   adopted 
a  constitution  containing  a  clause  permitting 
Jiows   providing  for  a    minimum   wage.      Tho 
movement   for  a  minimum   wage  for  wom<sii 
and  minora  has  gained  considerable  head^iay 
in  our  country,  and  that  sentiment  in  favor 
of    a    living    wage    is    rapidly    crystallising 
That    this    growth    of   sentiment    among   the 
|>eople  is  dwe  to  the  activities  of  the  organ 
lied    wage-earners    there    can    be    no    doubt. 
The   organized  labor  movement   has   insisted 
from   the   beginning   upon   the   establishment 
of  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum,  and  it  has, 
through   the   force   of   organized   effort,    sue 
ceeded   in   establishing  minimum    wages   and 
maximum    hours    of    labor    far    superior    to 
those    prescribed    by    the    wage    boards    of 
other    countries.      There    is    a    marked    dif- 
ference, however,  between  tlw  laws  of  other 
countries  and  the  laws  enacted   or  proposed 
in  various   States   in   our  country.     In   Eng 
^  land  and  in  Australia  authority  is  vested  in 
wage  boards  to  fix  minimum  wajpes  for  men 
workers  as  well  as   for  women  and  minors; 
whereas  in  America  these  laws  relate  exclu- 
aively  to  women  workers  and  to  minors.     If 
it    were    proposed    in    this    country    to    vest 
authority  in  any  tribunal  to  fix  by  law  wages 
for  men,  Labor  would  protest  by  every  means 
in     its    power.       Through    organization    the 
wages   of   men    can    and   will    be   maintained 
at  a  higher  minimum  than  they  would  be  if 
Jx«d    by   legal    enactment.      But    there    is    a 
far  more  significant  ground  for  opposing  the 
establishment    by    law   of    a    minimum    wage 
for  men.     The  principle  that  organization  it 
the  most   potent  means   for  a   shorter  work 
day,    and    for   a    higher   standard    of    wages 
applies    to    women    workers    equally    as    to 
men.     But  the  fact  mnst  be  recognized  thai 
the   organization   of    women   workers    consti 
tutes  a   separate  and  more  difficult  problem 
Women    do    not    organise    as    readily    or    af 
stably    as   men.      They    are,    therefore,    more 
easily    exploited.      They    certainly    are    in    a 
greater    measure    than    are    men    entitled    to 
the  concern  of  society.     A  fair  standard  of 
wages — a   livinsr   wage,    for   all    employed    in 
an    industry,    should    be   the    first   considera 
tion  in  production.     None  are  more  entitletf 
to    that    standard    than    are   the   women    and 
minors.     An  industry  which  denies  to  all  it* 
workers  and  particularly  denies  to  its  women 
and  minors  who  are  toilers  a  living  wage  is 
unfit  and   should   not   he  permitted   to   exist. 
We   recognize,    of    course,    that    in    our   time 
legislation   of  this  character  is  experimentaT 
and  that  sufficient  experience  with  it  has  not 
beK?n  had  to  enable  comnrehensive  and  accu- 
rate information   as  to   its  tendency   and  its 
effect  upon  wages  and  industrial  conditions; 


therefore,  for  the  information  of  the  labor 
movement  the  Executive  Council  ia  instructed 
to  watch  developmenta  where  auch  legialatioD 
is  in  force  and  to  record  carefully  the  ao- 
tivitiea,  the  deciaiona  and  the  trend  of  mini- 
mum wage  boarda.  In  all  minimum  wag« 
laws  the  organized  workera  should  see  to  ik 
that  provision  is  made  for  the  representation 
on  minimum  wage  boards  of  the  organiv^ 
wage-earners,  and  that  the  laws  are  ao 
changed  or  drawn  and  administered  aa  to 
afford  the  largest  measure  of  protection  to 
women  and  minor  workers — ^those  they  are 
»  designed  to  protect,  (p.  258)  Indorsed  bill 
providing  that  after  June  80,  1914,  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  all  civil  service  employes 
shall  be  $3  a  day.  $90  a  month,  $1,080  a 
year.  All  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  act  of  1888  and  amendments 
thereto  and  receiving  $1,080  a  year  shall 
receive  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  they  are  now  receiving  for  the  next 
four  years,  or  20  per  cent. 

(1914,    p.    462)    Indorsed    bill    giving   un- 
skilled laborers  employed  by  the  government 
$780  a  year  and  all  skilled  laborers,  includ- 
ing   watchmen,    police    officers,    firemen,    in- 
spectors and  all  who  use  tools  $1,080  a  year. 
(1915,  p.  109)   Executive  Council  reported 
bill    failed    to    pass.      Reaffirmed.       (p.    64) 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  a  mini- 
n-um  wage  by  law,  attention  should  be  called 
to     a     proposition     advanced     by     President 
Gompers   by   which   the   desired   result    could 
be   achieved    without    doing   violence   to    any 
inherent    right    of   freedom.      While    a    mem- 
ber of  the   New  York  Factory   Investigation 
Commission,  he  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  minimum  wage  law  for  all  women  workers 
this  suggestion:   That  minimum  wage  for  all 
workers  under  21   years  of  age  shall   be  ea- 
tablished  by  state  agencies,  and  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  that  law  all  wage-workers,   male  or 
female,  under  the  age  of  21  years,   shall  be 
regarded   as  coming   under   the  operation   of 
the  minimum   wage  law.     Thus  equality   be- 
fore   the     law    will     be    established,     wage- 
workers  who  are   minors  under  21   years  of 
age  will   have   lost  no  right  they   now  have, 
and  each  will  be  accorded  the  full  status  of 
equality    and   rishts    after   reaching   the    age 
of  21  years  with  all  other  workers  and  citi- 
zens  of  the   state.     We   are  in   accord   with 
the  opinion  as  expressed  by  President  Gom- 
pers, that  if   such  a  provision  were  enacted 
into   law  no  fear  need   be  apprehended   that 
workers,    both   men    and    women,    after    thev 
have    reached    the    age    of    21    years,    would 
receive  less   than   the  minimum,  but,   on   the 
contrary,    they    would    work    for   the    attain- 
ment   of    the    general    standards    of    wages, 
hours,   and  conditions  of  labor  as  prevail  in 
the  trade  or  vocation   in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged.     The   plan    suggested    makes    no   dis 
tinction    in    policies    for    securing    industrial 
betterment    based    upon    purely    sex    distinc 
tion. 

(191R.  p.  114)  Indorsed  for  the  third 
time  bill  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  day 
for  certain  employes  of  the  government.  (t>. 
118)  Notice  given  of  a  bill  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  wage  board  in  the  District  o' 
Columbia  to  fix  wnices  for  women  and  minors. 

Mob  Rule  by  Employers — (1902,  p.  20 1> 
Entered  protest  against  outrageoua  treat- 
ment accorded  mayor  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  no 
other  reason  than  he  had  ahown  a  friendli- 
ness to  the  striking  cigarmakera  of  that  city. 
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He  had  been  spirited  away  by  the  eaniA 
element  that  is  at  all  times  ready  to  inTOke 
the  aid  of  the  law  and  subserviunt  judges 
when  they  are  on  their  side.  But  when,  as 
in  this  case,  an  official  is  suspected  of 
friendliness  to  the  workers  tlve  same  element 
resorts  unscrupulously  to  lawless  acts. 

Molden'  Union,  Plot  to  Bnln — (1904.  p. 
281)  Telegram  from  Joseph  F.  Valentine^ 
who,  with  others,  had  been  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges:  "Say  to  our  friends 
that  we  hope  to  uncover  a  plot  here  (Cin- 
cinnati) to  ruin  the  standing  of  our  organi- 
zation.*' 

Money  Printed  by  Hand-BoUer  Process — 
(1911,  f).  261)  Printing  money  by  roller 
process  is  a  safeguard  against  counterfeit- 
ing, and  we  oppose  changing  to  machinery. 
We  do  not  believe  in  a  ch«ap  country,  cheap 
men,  cheap  wages,  or  a  currency  cheapened 
to  the  danger  point  of  encouraging  counter- 
feiting. 

MontlcoUo — (1914.  pp.  90-808-812)  Fa- 
vored purchase  by  the  government  of  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
Va.  (1915,  pp.  111-29?)  While  no  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  the  proposal  had 
grown  in  favor  among  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mooney  Oase,  ThonuM  J. — (1917,  p.  459) 
Warren  K.  Billings,  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  Mrs. 
Rena   Mooney,   Israel  Weinberg  and  Edward 
Nolan    were    accused   of   guilt    in   connection 
with   the   San    Francisco   bomb  outrage   dur- 
ing   the    Preparedness    Parade    on    July    22, 
1916,  and  Warren  K.  Billings  and  Thomas  J. 
Mooney  have  been  convicted  and  Mrs.  R«na 
Mooney   found   not   guilty   by   a  juiy   but    is 
still  charged  under  other  counts.     The  char- 
acter of  the   majority  of   the   principal   wit- 
nesses was  such  as   to  create  a  justification 
for  the  belief  that  the  accused  were  convicted 
under   circumstances  which   make   it   manda- 
tory that  they   should   be  giv«n   a   new   and 
fair  trial,  in  order  that  a  jury,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  above  suspicion,   may  pann 
upon  evidence  submitted  by  witnesses  whose 
character    warrants    credence    in    their   testi 
mony  and  around  whom  there  hangs  no  cloud 
of  past  viciousness,  depravity  and  attempted 
subornation    of    perjury.      This    is    essential, 
as  the  records  of  the  trials,  as  giwn  to  the 
public,    have    been    such    as    to    create    the 
gravest    doubt    as    to    the    reliability    of   the 
testimony    offered    by    thowa    considered    the 
state's  most  important  witnesses.     The  A.  F. 
?'^«^;  ,*"    *^*   name   of  justice   requests   the 
judlrfal  and  other  public  authorities  of  Cali- 
fomia  to   take  tlw   necessary   steps   in* order 
that    new   trials    may    be   given   to   those   al- 
ready   convicted.      It    is    our   well-considered 
and   deep-seated  conviction   that  unless   such 
new  trials  he  granted  there  must  remain   in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  the 
belief     that     the     accused     were     convicted 
thronirh    testimony    which    branded    some    of 
the    witnesses    as    perjurors    and    those    who 
endeavored    to    procure    subomstion    of    per 
jury    for    the    purpose    of   securing   such    re 
ward   as   might    be   given    to   them   for   their 
testimony.      Without    such    now    trials    th^re 
will  remain  the  firm  conviction  that   a  gravp 
nniscarriaee  of  justice  has  been  allowed  with 
the   knowledfre   ot  the   authorities.     We   sin- 
cvrely  approve   of   the   instructions   given   to 
the    special    commission    appointed    by    the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  thoroughly 
inTestigate   the   procedure   and    activities   of 


the  public  officials  in  convection  with  the 
trials  which  have  already  been  held  so  that 
'  there  may  be  supplied  authoritative  infor- 
mation upon  the  rumors  alleging  sinister  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  t»e  prosecutor*! 
office  which  have  been  given  wide-spread 
publicity. 

(1918,  p.  325)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  such  power  vested  in  him  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney, 
so  that  tbe  wide-spread  suspicion  that  a 
groFS  and  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  haa 
occurred  with  the  knowledge  of  anthoritiea 
may  be  allayed:  also  directed  that  the  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  PKcident  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mothers'  Day — (1912,  p.  141)  During  the 
previous  year  the  Executive  Council  had 
given  its  8upi)ort  to  a  movement  to  make 
the  second  Sunday  in  May  Mothers'  Day,  a 
day  of  homecoming  and  of  uplift  to  and  in 
honor  of  the  home.  (1914,  p.  56)  Congress 
had  enacted  a  law  approving  of  the  date 
for  Mothers''  Day  in  honor  of  the  servicxa 
rendered  by  the  American  mother,  which,  it 
declared,  "is  the  greatest  source  of  the 
conntr>''s  strength  and  inspiration."  State 
federations  of  labor  were  urged  to  secure 
enactment  of  similar  laws  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures. 

Mothers*  Pensions — (1911.  p.  357)  Wid- 
ows with  children  should  not  be  forced  into 
industry  where  they  must  work  for  less  than 
men  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  The 
national  gorernnvent  should,  assume  sup- 
port of  mother  and  children  until  latter  be- 
came self-supporiing. 

Motion  to  Nonconcur  Out  of  Order — (1906, 
p.  221)  Reading  of  a  report  of  a  committee 
IS  really  a  motion  to  concur,  thus  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  convention.  A  mo- 
tion to  nonconcur  is  out  of  order. 

Monnt  Vernon — (1913.  p.  260)  Govern- 
ment urged  to  buy  Mt.  Vernon  to  stop 
profiteering  and  permit  working  people  to 
visit  it  free  evwry  day  in  the  week.  De- 
clared excessive  fare  is  charged  by  boat  line 
and  for  admission  to  the  grounds;  25  cents 
has  been  exacted  sincv  1858  from  all  over 
10  years  of  age.  (1914.  pp.  90-808-812) 
Reaffirmed. 

Municipal  Ownership  In  Enropi — (1914, 
p.  200)  A  labor  commission  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  investigate  conditiona 
of  the  street  railway  employes  pertaining 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  effects  of  mu- 
nicipal operation  reported  that  in  Germany 
tho  task  of  organizing  tramway  workers 
had  been  difficult  as  outlined  in  a  report 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  International 
Transportation  workers.  They  said:  "Noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  than  the  beginning. 
This  is  at  least  true  with  regard  to  the  or- 
ganizing work  among  the  tramway  workers 
in  Germany.  But  not  only  was  the  start 
difficult.  The  whole  work  has  been  laborious 
up  to  the  present.  Enemies  and  adverssriea 
of  the  organizations  were,  and  are  atill  to 
bo  found  not  only  among  our  own  fellow 
workers,  but  also  among  the  employers  and 
among  the  capitalists,  who  have  an  influence 
upon  government.  There  are  probably  very 
few  industrial  branches  in  which  the  capital- 
ists are  so  clofMly  connected,  both  financially 
and  otherwiae,  with  the  representatives  or 
officials   of   government    as   they   are   in   our 
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calline.     The  employers  are  using  «very  con- 
eelTable  means  to  get  the  tramway  servants 
away  from  the  orpaniiation.     The  most  ex- 
treme measures— and  these  hare  up  to  the 
present    proved    the    most    effective    in    tne 
Interest  of  the  employers — ^hav«,  so  '*>^.   al- 
ways been  the  propaganda  and  the  promotion 
of  the  class  spirit  among  the  servants.     As 
ioon  as  this  spirit  is  awakened,  the  organi- 
sation   finds    among    the    tramway   employes 
enemies  just  as  bad   and   just  as  obstinate 
as  the   employers   themselves  could  possibly 
be.     These  fellow  workers  put  up  with  any- 
thing;   brutal    insults    from    their    superiors, 
humiliations  in   the  presence  of  passengers, 
absolutely    insufBeient    wages    and    excessive 
hours.     They  see  their  children  starving  and 
their  wives   sitting  over  ho^ne   work   almost 
day   and   night;    but   their  class   spirit   does 
not   allow   them  to   go   the   only  way   which 
would  lead  to   some   less    insufferable  exist- 
ence;   the  way  of  the  modem  organization, 
the  free  trade  union.     A  legally  guaranteed 
right  to  combiwe  does  not  exist  in  Germany 
for   tramway    men.      As    long   as   the    trams 
were  run  by   horsepower,    the  systems  wer« 
under   the    trade   regulations    and    the    right 
to    combine   was    vecured    for    the    employes 
by  these  laws.     But  when  in  the  middle  of 
the    nineties    of    the    last    century,    electric 
power    was    introduced,    the    tram    systems 
were  placed  under   'light  railway'   laws  and 
these  did  not  say   a  single  word  about  the 
legal   i>osition   of   the    employe.      In    respect 
to  this  the  employers  now  try  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  right  to  combine  by  means  of  sgrce- 
ments^    decrees,    threats,    and    by    means    of 
terrorism  and  such  means.     This  often  leads 
to  bitter  struggle."      The   officials   then    de- 
clared:    * 'There    has    been    no    improvement 
from  any  other  source  brought  to  the  tram- 
way workers  but  that  has  been  done  through 
their  union." 

All  kinds  of  opposition  and  every  sort  of 
fake    ben*3flcial    organizations    were    started 
to   offset    the   work    of   the   bona    fide    trade 
union.     Employes   of  private   companies  are 
compelled   to   pay   dues   into   these   falro   so- 
cieties  and   levies    of   4   to   6   per   cent    are 
made.     Religious,  company  and  other  unions 
were   organised    to    divide    the   men,    and   it 
is    difflcnlt    for    legitimate    organizations    to 
hold  their  membership.     When   an    increase 
in  wages  Is  needed  there  is  a  rush  to  join 
and  when    wacured  there   is  just    as   sudden 
a     move     to     withdraw     from     membership. 
After  every  movement  of  this  kind  the  em- 
ployers become  vindictive  and  thousands  are 
discharged.     A  sample  of  the  fake  organiza- 
tions   is    the    Private    Railwaymen's    Union. 
This  is   "under  the  patronage  of  the  Prus- 
sian parliament,"   whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
produce    patriotic    slaves.      Strikes    are    of 
short  duration,   the  lon^st  on  record  being 
three  weeks.     The  only  movements  that  have 
benefited  the  Oerman  tramway  workers  has 
be«n    through    regular    union    with    the    aid 
of    sistc«>    organisations.      A    Acent    strike 
settlement    gave   these   wages:   For   the  first 
and  second  years,   100  marks   ($23.80  U.  S. 
money) ;  third  to  fifth,  105 ;  sixth  to  eighth. 
110;    ninth    to    eleventh,     115;    twelfth    to 
fourteenth.  120;  fifteenth  to  nineteenth,  125; 
twentieth   to   twenty-third,    130;    drivers,    10 
marks    extra.      The    organised    workers    of 
(Germany    have    no    general    labor    contracts 
as    wia    Ivave    ^n    the    UniteA    States.      All 
eontraeti  are  made  by  the  individual  worker 


with  his  employer.  He  makes  a  contract  to 
cover  his  probation  period,  then  after  he 
is  accepted  as  a  regular  man  be  makes  an- 
other contract.  Except  as  the  0'«"*«»*lj^ 
has  been  successful  in  modifying  them  the 
contracts  are  severe  in  their  demands,  re- 
strictions, and  penalties.  Samples  of  the 
probation  and  regular  employment  contracts 

follow:  ^  ,^         ^    ,  ^g. 

"Drawn  up  at  Halle-on-Seele  —--,  l?— 
at  the  oifices  of  the  Halle  General  Electric 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  In  reply 
to  the  invitatfon  resulting  from  my  applica- 
tion, the  undersigned  having  been  hitherto  a 

born  on  at  in  the  county  of 

married  father  of  children. 


At   present   living   at 


AiBrming   that 


he  has  never  been  convicted  and  holding  in 
the  military  service  the  rank  of  pre- 
sents himself  today  and  declares:  1.  Inas- 
much as  I  have  been  engaged  today  to 
serve  on  the  Halle  General  Electric  Metro- 
politan   Railway    as    I    undertake    to 

be  faithful  and  obedient  in  this  position,  and 
to  carry  out  all   the  duties  required  of  me 
conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge.      I   promise   faithfully    to   observe    the 
Police  Regulations  relating  to  the  Tramway 
Service  issued  on  the  2d  of  June,  1889,  and 
the  Service  Regulations   issued  in   1901    for 
drivers    of  electric    motor   wagons.      I    must 
inform  myself  of  the  contents  of  these  regu- 
lations   as    well    as    of    any    supplementary 
regulations.     2.  During  the  time  of  my  em- 
ploy,  the  company  has  the  right  to  dismiss 
me  whenever  any  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  carry  out  my  duties,  while 
I  mav  leave  only  on  the  Monday  following 
an    eight    days'    notice.      2a.  Except    in   the 
case  mentioned  in  par.  2,  the  H.  G.  E.  M.  Co. 
holds   itself   bound   to   give  eight   days'    no- 
tice.    3.  For  the  carrying  out  of  my  duties 
I  am  to  receive  a  daily  wage  of  2-6  per  day 
plus  3  per  cent  of  the  fares  received  and  to 
have    the    use    of    a    suit    of    clothes    to    be 
worn   when   I    am   on   duty,    which    however 
remains  the  propertv  of  the  company.     4.  I 
am  entitled  to  a  daily  wage  and  to  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  the  day  which  is  appointed  by 
the   company.      I   am    not   entitled   to   claim 
any  compensation  for  the  time  taken  up  in 
notification   and   in   learning  my   duties.      5. 
Without    having    to    suffer    a    deduction    of 
wages  I  hope  to  get  two  full  days  free  each 
month — ^these    days    to    be    decided    by    the 
management.       My     remaining     away     from 
work    on    any    other    days    except    holidays, 
unless  illness  is  the  cause,  not  only  entitlee 
the  company  to  deduct    the  wages   for   this 

feriod  but  also  to  dismiss  me  imnvediately. 
emphatically  declare  that  if  I  leave  my 
work  or  stop  working  without  having  given 
the  regular  notice  my  guarantee  is  imme- 
diately forfeited  to  the  company.  6.  I  under- 
take to  contribute  to  the  Sickness  Fund  and 
to  pay  the  contribution  to  the  fund  as  fixed 
by  statute.  7.  The  fares  paid  by  passengers 
snd  entrusted  to  me  are  the  property  of  the 
company,  so  that  I  am  under  obligation  to 
hand  them  over  faithfully  and  correctly.  I 
am  also  instructed  that  by  intentionally 
taking  any  one  on  the  car  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  journey  without  taking  his  fare 
I  dispose  of  the  profits,  to  which  the  com- 
pany is  entitled,  to  their  disadvantage,  and 
am  liable  under  par.  226,  No.  2  of  the  Penal 
Code,  to  be  punished  for  dishonesty.  8.  I 
hereby  clearly  recognise  that  my  duties  de- 
mand  the  punctual   fulfilment   of  the   disci- 
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eases  of  breakage  or  any  Tiolation  of  the 
company's  rules  and  regulations,  for  all 
concerns  have  a  system  of  flnea  ranging  any- 
where from  1  marlc  to  as  high  as  15  or 
16  marks,  which  men  aiv  fined  for  the  vio- 
lation of  rales  and  regulations.  So  if  a 
man  shoald  fail  to  report  in  the  morning  and 
lose  his  mn  he  would  be  fined  from  1  to  2 
marks  for  such  offense.  The  medical  test 
in  the  tramway  senrioa  throughout  Oermany 
is  Tery  rigid.  In  addition  to  answering  sat- 
isfactorily specific  questions  pertaining  to 
military  service,  an  applicant  roust  undergo 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  officiating 
doctor  and  be  pronounced  physically  sound. 
The  company  roKrves  the  right  to  diRcharcre 
without  notice,  while  the  employe  who  de- 
sires to  quit  is  required  to  give  notice  in 
some  instances  as  long  as  three  months  in 
advance.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  regu- 
lation invariably  results  in  forfeiture  of 
bond,  and,  as  one  of  our  German  brothers 
put  it.  * 'every  strike  is  a  breach  of  contract 
and  if  the  men  lose  they  forfeit  their  bond 
money."  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  report  on  the  strike  of  the  tramwaymen 
of  Saarbrucken,  which  occurred  in  1911. 
It  was  conducted  by  a  union  not  affiliated 
with  the  regular  movenvent.  The  strike 
failed  and  every  striker  reinstated  had  to 
pay  the  company  50  marks  from  his  de- 
posit money.  The  security  was  then  in- 
creavad  50  marks,  so  that  each  had  to  put 
up  another  50  to  make  the  deposit  100 
marks.  The  men  who  refused  to  return  to 
work  were  fined  by  the  company  92.50 
marks,  which  practically  confiscated  the 
amount  tlrey  had  on  deposit.  All  concerns 
furnish  uniforms  for  the  men,  but  these 
uniforms  are  furnished  just  as  a  shovel 
or  any  other  tool  is  furnished.  They  are 
not  the  property  of  the  men  at  all.  They 
ara  simply  worn  while  in  the  service,  are 
kept  in  repair,  and  when  the  men  leave  the 
service  they  must  be  turned  back  to  the 
company,  or  else  thv»y  muut  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  indemnity  which  the  employe  depoR- 
ited  on  entering  the  service.  In  a  report 
to  the  Intvrnational  Transportation  Work- 
ers its  chief  executive  said: 

'*If  there  is  anything  that  strikes  us 
particularly  while  looking  over  the  returni 
on  wages,  it  is  certainly  the  length  of  the 
wage  scale  in  most  of  the  concerns.  We 
find  wage  scales  extending  over  15,  20  and 
80  years  of  service,  and  «ven  more,  before 
the  maximum  pay  is  reached.  If  we  look 
a  little  closer  at  the  figures,  we  find  that 
the  commencement  wagvs  are  mostly  com- 
paratively small,  but  that  the  maximum 
wages  show  a  higher  amount.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  measure  upon  the  part  of  the 
employers  is  ^easily  recognized.  Higher 
maximum  wages  induce  the  servants  to  work 
for  years  for  low  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  represent  for  the  emplo\-^rs  n 
kind  of  a  safety  valve  for  the  expenditures 
connected  with  the  pay-bill.  A  perusal  of 
tma  commencement  wages  confirms  the  above 
statement.  In  no  town  in  Oermany,  even 
where  they  have  the  cheapest  living  condi- 
tions is  it  possible  to  get  along  with  a 
family  on  less  than  105  marks  a  month,  but 
we  wee  from  the  returns  87  concerns  pay 
their  motormen,  and  102  concerns  pay  their 
conductors.  less  than  100  marks  a  month. 
And  it  is  even  worse  if  we  look  a  little 
closely  at  the  individual  concerns.  Wo  find 
that  80,  75.  70,  and  as  low  as  69  marks  are 


being  paid  per  month.  What  kind  of  an 
existence  must  the  families  of  these  badly 
paid  workers  eke  out?  Here,  perhaps,  we 
have  a  solution  of  the  probkam  why  in  the 
case  of  the  tramway  servants  the  percent- 
age of  cases  of  death  is  ao  much  higher 
among  the  women  than  among  the  men,  and 
why  tlve  average  life  of  the  wife  is  about 
ten  years  shorter  than  that  of  the  man.  A 
world  of  misery  is  still  to  be  found  in  this 
field  of  labor." 

France  has  no  municipal  tramways.  All 
are  owned  by  private  companies.  The  sys- 
tems of  wage  on  the  transportation  linws  of 
Paris  differ.  Some  employes  are  paid  by 
the  month,  some  by  the  day,  and  others  by 
,  the  hour.  In  the  train  service  there  are 
five  grades  of  pay.  In  the  fifth  class  men 
receive  165  francs  a  month;  fourth  class, 
175  francs  a  month;  third  class,  185  francs 
a  month;  second  class,  195  france  a  month; 
and  first  class,  200  francs  a  month.  A  franc 
equals  20  cents  of  United  States  money. 
The  entrance  to  these  varioua  classes  is  not 
fixed  by  time  service,  but  depends  upon  va- 
cancies in  «ach,  so  that  promotion  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  class,  with  resultant  in- 
creased pay,  can  come  only  when  a  vacancy 
occurs.  The  movement  from  low  to  high 
wage  is  thus  dependent  «on  men's  heaving 
the  service  in  the  higher  grades.  Plainly 
put.  under  this  system  men  in  the  advanced 
grad^es  must  die  or  leave  the  service  for 
other  cause  before  the  men  at  the  bottom 
can    get    a    wage    increase.      The   commence- 

SfJ**.  ^*'^®  '**^  *''*™  employes  in  Paris  equals 
$33  in  United  States  money  per  month,  and 
the  maximum  wage  equals  $40  per  month. 
The  workday  on  the  Paris  trams  is  ten  hours 
and  most  of  the  runs  are  completed  within 
twelve  hours.  The  law  provides  for  one 
day  s  rest  in  seven.  Employes  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  varioua  benefit  schemes, 
ine  present  wages  and  working  conditions 
were  established  in  1910  by  the  trades 
unions  when  most  of  the  franchises  expired. 
The  workers  of  France  generally  are  poorly 
organised.  As  a  prominent  trade  unionist 
of  Pans  remarked  to  us,  "They  are  all 
good  union  men  at  heart,  but  not  in  their 
pocket  books."  The  French  worker  has  not 
reached  that  stage  in  organisation  develop- 
ment where  he  realizes  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing dues.  As  a  result  the  unions  are  with- 
out funds  and  unable  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
campaign.  Movements  spring  up.  the  work- 
ers respond  to  the  call  for  organisation,  and 
when  the  particular  issue  that  aroused  tbem 
to  organized  activity  is  disposed  of  by  vie- 
tory  or  defeat,  they  fall  back  in  the  same 
old  rut  and  neglect  to  support  their  unions. 
For  the  French  trad«  unionist  believes  that 
in  some  miraculous  way  which  he  can  neither 
describe  nor  explain  something  is  going  to 
happen  that  will  unite  the  workers  in  the 
f^^f^^f}j^P^e»nd  the  millennium  will  be 
establiBhed.  In  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization  of  steam  railroad  employes  of 
France,  we  found  that  the  part  of  their 
movement  in  which  thwy  seemed  most  inter- 
ested was  the  promotion  of  an  orphan  asy- 
lum. Illustrated  pamphlets  and  literature 
were  devoted  to  this  feature  which  smmed 
to  them  a  crowning  arhievemv^nt.  The  fact 
however,  that  there  w«re  410,000  railroad 
employes  in  France  eligible  to  membership, 
and  only  28,000,  or  less  than  7  per  cent,  in 
the  organisation,  gave  us  a  vivid  imppeasion 
of  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
American    ideal    of    trada    union    methodi 
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Like  most  of  the  French  unions,  dues  in  the 
railroad  organization  are  low,  amounting  to 
15  cents  a  month.  An  additional  14  cents 
a  month  is  contributed  to  the  orphan  asylum 
fund. 

The   right   of  the  workers   to  organise   is 
guaranteed  by  law  in  Switserland.     A  report 
of    the    Swiss    Tramway    Employes'     Union 
status:    "One  rarely  hears  of  the  direct  op- 
pression of  the  organisation,  and  employers 
are  careful  not  to  oppose,   as  this  would  be 
contrary    to    the    constitution    of    the    Swiss 
Confederacy.      In    the    period    from    1910    to 
1912,  there  was  a  various  increase  in  prices, 
with   the    result   that   wage   moyements   took 
place  in   almost   all   concerns,   with  good   re- 
sults for  the  men.     The  authorities   in  con- 
cerns owned   by  communities,   as  well  as   in 
private   concerns,    were    compelled   to   recog- 
nise that  extraordinary  times  demanded  ex- 
traordinary measures.' '      The  laws  of  Switzer- 
land also  provide  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness   and    accident.      The    managements    aiv 
compelled    to    insure    employes    and    pay    all 
premiums.      They   are   required   to   pay   tram 
employes  when  sick  or  injured  a  sum  equal 
to  at   least   80   per  cent   of  the   daily   earn- 
ings.      In    oase    of    permanent    injury    the 
yearly   pension    amounts    to    75   per   cent   of 
wages.    Under  tfau  law  the  maximum  consecu- 
tive hours  of  labor  muat  not  be  over  eleven. 
The  unions  have  succeeded  in   reducing  the 
workday    to    nine    and    t»n    hours.      As    the 
report  of  the  union  states:    "With  the  help 
of    their    organization    conditions    are    more 
favorable   in  all  large  concerns  than   is   pre- 
acribed  by  the  law.     This  circumstance  has 
forced  the  tramway  employes'  union  to  press 
for  a  revision  of  the  questionable  laws  and 
success  seems  certain."     We  were  much  im- 
pivssed  with  the  air  of  freedom   everywher*' 
apparent  among  the  workers  of  Switzerland. 
They  are  a  healthy,   husky,   thrifty  lot.   ear- 
nest,    sincere,     and^    hospitable,     and     their 
spirit    of    independenoa    is    admirable.      Yet 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  oldest  of  present- 
day  republics,  with  democratic  methods  and 
law-making  in  the  handa  of  the  people,  there 
are  many  evidences  of  poverty.     Hovels  ar- 
the   shelters    of   many   of   the   workers,    and 
the   living  standards   are   far  below   that    to 
which    the   American    worker   is   accustomed. 
The  apartment  building  prevails  in  the  cities 
of    Switserland    as    it    does    throughout    the 
continent,   with  small  rooms,   poor  accommo- 
dation,  and   surrounding   wholly   uninviting. 
When    we   askud    a   union    metal    worker    of 
Switzerland     if     he     owned     his     home,     he 
laughed    and    answered,    "No:    the    workers 
here   do   not  own   homes:    they   never   make 
enough  money  to  bay  a  home."     So  in  God's 
beauty     spot,     with     the     ice-capped     peaks 
etched  against  the  heawns,  and  with  an  en- 
vironment   that    inspires    courage,    with    the 
ballot    free,    and    the    people    acting    as    the 
court    of    last    resort    in    law-making,    grim 
poverty    holds    sway    and    want    grips    the 
unfortunate.     The   only   check   has   been   tho 
results    brought    by    the    trade    unions,    fnr 
wherever  the  conditions  of  the  Swiss  work- 
ers   have    been    improved    they    have    been 
accomplished  through  their  unions. 

Beginners   on   the   tramways    of   Rome   re- 
ceive  the   equivalent    to    64    cents    in    U     8 
money    and    the    maximum    wage    after    18 
yeara'  aeryice  is  94  cents,  with  a  nine  hour 

if  l-fS^PJ*****  J°  *®  *«>«"•  When  dis- 
eparfed  there  is  no  re-employment.  Dlvi- 
•ioa  among  tfao  worken  of  Italy  as  to  the 


form    and    method   of    organization    has    re- 
tarded progress. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  tramway  em- 
ployee of  London  are  organised.  The  wages 
for  motormen  are  about  $1.20  and  $1.56  in 
U.  S.  money  on  private  lines  and  a  little 
higher  on  municipal  tramways,  which  run 
through  the  more  congested  districts  of  the 
County  of  London. 

Glasgow    has    no    union    of   tramway    em- 
ployes,   although    the    workmen    in    the    me- 
chanical   departments    are    organised.      The 
manager  of  the  lines  said  he  was  absolutely 
opposed   to   any   union   and    that   he  did  not 
believe  any  man  who  worked  for  a  munici- 
palitv  should  vote  or  take  any   part  in  Ita 
political   affairs.     The  tramwaymen  work   51 
hours    a    week    and    receive    wages    ranging 
from  $6.49  U.   S.  money  to  $8.40  after  the 
seventh  year.     Uniforms  are  furnished  train- 
men   free,    the   corporation   retaining  owner- 
ship.    When   leaving  the  service  thefce  must 
be    turned    in.      If    jin    employe    wears    out 
more  than  the  prescribed  allowance  he  must 
pay   for  *he  extra   garments.     On  the   Glas- 
gow   system    we   found    a    tendency    towards 
paternalism   and   welfare   features  similsr   to 
that    met    with    here    among   companies    that 
use   these   methods   to   prevent   organisi>tion, 
such    as    clubrooms,    concert    halls,    and    an 
employes'   restaurant.     The   power  delegated 
the   manager   in    the    discipline   of   employes 
is    absolute.      He    may    discharge    any    em- 
ploye,   we    were    informed,    whose    wage    is 
lesK  than  $1,750  a  year,  and  in  this,  as  in 
roost  matters,  hi*  decision  is  final.     One  of 
th»  most  rigid  physical  tests   known  to  the 
business    is    required    of    applicants    on    this 
systtini.  more  exacting  thsn  for  military  serv- 
ice.     Glasgow    and   suburbs   have   more  than 
a    million    ponulation,    with     194    miles    of 
street  car  track.     Cities  with  one-fourth  the 
population  in  this  country  carrv  much  mens 
trackage.     The  fares  on  the  Glasgow  system 
vary  from   1   cent  to   14  cents,  according::   to 
distance.      The   average   ride   for   1   cent   ia 
1.15  miles  and  so  on  up  to  the  14-cent  fare, 
when  the  average  ride  is  14.48  miles.     Fares 
are  collected  on  the   zone  system.     When  s 
passenger  rides   from   one  zone  into   another 
he    pays    an    additional    fare.      Of    a    total 
of    386,654,624    cash    fares    realised    by    the 
Glasgow  Corporation   last  year,   211,462.484. 
or  62.81   per  cent,   represented   1-cent   fares. 
This  is  claimed  to  be  proof  that  the  public 
is    enjoying   cheap    fares.      This   is    not   cor- 
rect,   for    Glasgow,    like    all    other   European 
systems,    municipal     and    private,    does    not 
issue    transfers,    and    a    passenger   may   ride 
on    several    lines    to    reach    his    destination, 
and  have  to  pay  an  additional  fare  on  each. 
On    every   line   he   is   a   cash   passenger  and 
helps   swell   the  total   class  of  fare   he  hap- 
pens  to   pay.      So   that    the   so-called   cheap 
fare  of  Glasgow,   as  of  Europe  generally,   is 
not    so    cheup    when    the    small    distance    it 
covers  is  considered,  and  certainly  not  cheap 
when    compared    with    the    buying   power   of 
the    workers    as   reflected    in   the   impossible 
wa^e  they  receive. 

We  began  our  investigation  of  conditions 
surrounding  the  tramway  workers  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  open  mind.  We  were  ready  for 
impressions  and  determined  to  import  facts 
as  we  found  them.  The  war  prevented  us 
from  going  into  the  investigation  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  had  planned,  yet  the  field  that 
we  covered  and  the  acceas  we  had  to  in- 
formation fiTe  us  a  good  understanding  of 
conditions.      The    tram    lystems    of    Eura^ 
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are  not  to  b«  compared  with  the  itreet  rail- 
wmj  lyBtema  of  the  United  States.    Throngh- 
out  continental  Europe  and  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  most  thickly  populated  centers, 
the  street  railway  varvice  is  inferior  to  ours 
in  many  respects.     In  the  continental  cities 
the    track   mileage   is    small    compared   with 
the    United    States.      This    contributee    to 
density    of   traiBc    and    profitable   operation. 
The  same   Is   true   of  the   United   Kingdom, 
whose  total  street  railway  trackage  is  about 
8,600    miles    as    against    40,470    miles    oper- 
ated in  the  United   States.     Wia   found  the 
same  spirit  of  commercialism  dominating  the 
electric  railway  systems   of   Europe,   private 
and    municipal,    as    exists    in    this    country. 
If  any  credit  is  to   be   given  either,   it  be- 
longs,   in   our   opinion,   on   this   side  of  the 
water,    for    the    American    system,    to    our 
minds,    is    not   only   cheaper   to    the   public, 
all  things  considered,  but  the  serrioit  m  bet- 
ter  with    a   great    deal   more  of   it.      Oheap 
fares   on  the  zone  system  prove  dear  fares 
to  tfau   worker  if   he   has   to   ride   any   con- 
siderable distance  or  take  intersecting  lines, 
for  each    sone   entered  means  an  additional 
fare,  and  there  ana  no  transfers  on  European 
systems.     Zone  fares  and  inadequate  wages 
force  the   workers   of   Europe   to   live   close 
to  the   workshop,    mill,    and   factory.      It   is 
nn   to    find    a    European    worker    who    can 
aiford   to   live  in   suburb   or  country,    miles 
away   from    his   work,    as   is    frequently    the 
case  here.     The  rate  of   fare  for   long  dis- 
tance   makes    it    prohibitive    and    the    wage 
will  not  warrant  th»  expenditure.     Thus  the 
sone   fare  system    contributes   to   congestion 
and  compels  the  workers  to  live  in  the  most 
uninviting    districts.      It    retards    suburban 
development   and   adds   to   the   rents   of  tho 
workers,  who  not  only  have  to  suffer  the  in- 
convenience   of    small    living    quarters,    but 
are  denied  sunlight   and   sanitary  surround- 
ings, as  w«ll.     And  right  here  we  desire  to 
comment   that   with  all   the  claim   for  legis- 
lative   enactments    helpful    to    the    workers, 
municipal  utility  enterprise  and  co-operative 
development,   we  found  the  living  standards 
of  the  workers  of  Europe,  tram  as  well  as 
others,    so    far  •  below    the    average    of    the 
worbars   of   America  that    no   comparison   is 
possible.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  work- 
f".  o'  Europe  were  grasping  the  truth  that 
their  efforts    must    be    concentrated    in    fhe 
economic    field,    through    their   trade    unions, 
was  the  most  hopeful  sign  that  this  condi- 
tion  would  be  altered.     None  of  the   Euro- 
pean systems   has  a  night  car  service,  such 
as  we  have  in  our  big  cities.     Nor  have  they 
?5J"*®7°'*^**°  electric  service,  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  our 
rural    districts    and    brought    the    consumer 
and  producer  in  close  relationship.     Nor  is 
there   any   comparison   between   the  wage   of 
the  European  tram  employe  and  his  brother 
in   the  United   States.     From   the   viewpoint 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  a   dollar  it   has 
been  estimalwd  by  careful  observers  that  the 

S!L-  •"o'?^J'!.J*'^**"^  P"'^*  o'  *»>o  United 
States  is  25  to  65  per  cent  higher  than  it  is 

!S*^*'''°"^,P*JJ*  <*'   Western   Europe.      The 

Sint5fi*^®  *"  *^^  ?v®°®y  ^•'f^  o'  ^^^  street 
railway  men  of  these  countries  is  much 
greater.  The  highest  wage  paid  any  body  of 
tramway  workers  m  Europe  is  safely  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  rate  paid  in  this  country 

S  h«  ♦i.?7.Vv''»C**^*^"'  .*'*^  ^«  'ound  this 
tobe  the  fact  both  on  private  and  municipal 
fyatemi.      Our    investigation    showed    that 


wherever  the  tram  workers  of  Eiiroi>e  en- 
joyed advanced  wage  and  labor  eondltiona 
their  trade  unions  were  responsible  for 
them.  Where  the  trade  unions  are  active 
there  the  best  results  obtain,  and  whether 
dealing  with  a  municipality  or  a  private  com- 
pany the  employes  have  found  it  necessary 
to  maintain  their  unions  to  establish  and 
protect  their  conditions. 

Mnnlelpal  Ownenhip  in  District  of  OoIqui- 

Ua — (1918.  p.  118)  Bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  acquisition,  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  street  railways  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the   district. 

Mnstrlans,  ICaehlnes  Displsdiig — (1915,  p. 
294)  While  musicians  have  no  objection  to 
the  machines  which  have  invaded  the  music 
field  they  demand  that  wherever  placed  they 
shall  be  operated  bv  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fderation  of  Musicians.  All  orgmnisA- 
tions  were  requested  to  aid. 

Natloiisl   Association   of   Mannfactiirers 

(1907.    pp.    23-208)    It   is   well   known   that 
in   many  instances  there  are  employers  and 
employers'      associations     with     which     the 
unions  of   labor  live  in  terms  of  peace  and 
agreement.    Employers'  organisations  of  such 
an    intelligent    character    are    not   only    wel- 
come but   should   be  encouraged.     With  or- 
ganized labor  they  can  not  only  work  toward 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace,  and  the 
minimising   of   industrial    conflicts    with    the 
attending    cessation    of    industry    and    com- 
merce,   but    by    their   combined   eflPorts    con- 
stantly render  themselves  more  independent 
from   the  trickery   and  machinations   of   the 
so-called  princes  of  finance.     When,  in  1895. 
the    National    Association    of    Manufacturer^ 
was  formed  it  had  a  defensible  purpose  to 
serve,    that    of    promoting    trade,    commerce 
and  markets  and  the  elimination  of  restric- 
Uons    and    barriers.      With    the    advent    of 
Mr.  Farry  as  its  president  it  was  first  cov- 

«22  ?°^  ^^^^  ^P«"'y  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose  and  became  an  avowed 
union-crushing  institution.  He  and  his  suc- 
cessor,   Mr.    Post,    utiUsed    every    available 

baiting,    union-smashing.      Finding   the   cita- 

h«lw/ .^3'**"/"?  ^"°^y  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  workers,  they  were 

LTi"^Al!*^  ^'^^^   '^'P    ««^   in   theiJ^veJy 

?Don  th«  1m '';•  \v''*^  ^^"«  ^»»"  come 
upon    the    field    in    the    personaee    of    th«{i- 

successor,  Mr.  Van  Clea^T  He  would  not 
V^J^.  %e^^^reirme\^rtS  V^^  S 

^ollars  should  be  raised  which  is  to  be  dl 

• 'educaUonlr '*  .r^fo  ^^^P^o-^ousfy  dXed 
^«u  4  5i  purposes.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  discern,  and  circumstances  siicn 
have  demonstrated,    that  thisfund   i«  t«  kS 

&  '^i^  *oVte  |?^« 

the  worst  elements  of  the  capitaliS  clas?- 
thS  **;^^,J1®*°»  ^J  ^»»*«J»  *he  working  pwpfe 
the    wealth    producers    of    our    comitx?    J5 
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in  the  pay  of  the  mannfacturen'  auocia* 
tion  to  BP7  upon  and  misrepresent  the  do- 
ings of  labor.  Are  these  hireling  character 
assassins  to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  million  and  a  half  dollar  War  Fund, 
and  is  the  fund  to  be  further  devoted  to  suits 
at  law  against  organized  labor  so  as  to  en- 
gage our  organisations  and  our  men  in  de- 
fensive litigation  and  to  divert  us  from  the 
imminent  and  important  work  to  which  we 
should  devote  our  time  and  whatever  ability 
with  which  we  may  be  possessed  t  Surely, 
recent  events  justify  an  affirmative  answer. 
It  is  quite  true  that  tlra  make-up  of  the 
manufacturers'  associations  is  not  only  of  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  employers  of 
our  country,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
of  its  members  are  out  of  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  i>olicy  of  the  Van  Cleaves, 
Posts,  and  Parrys.  Several  rasignations 
from  membership  have  recently  occurred,  em- 
ployers sending  to  me  copies  of  their  letters 
of  resignation  and  protest.  Yet  what  they 
lack  in  membership  and  caliber  they  en- 
deavor to  make  up  by  attracting  to  them- 
selves public  attention.  And  for  this 
reasoji,  and  this  alone,  do  they  receive  any 
consideration  at  our  hands. 

(1918,   pp.  77-267)   Years  ago  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement  called  public  attention 
to  the  activity  of  a   group  of   ruthless   em- 
ployers;   it    called    attention    to    the    enor- 
mous   "educational"    fund   that  those   grad- 
gifind    employers    had    Collected:    it    called 
attention   to    the   relations   existing  between 
these  employers  and  certain  well-known  de- 
tective agencies  that  were  used  to  beat  free 
workmen     into    subjection     and    unfreedom. 
Six  years  ago  organized  labor  called  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  a  most  daring  and  dastardly 
attempt    of   organised    employers    to    suborn, 
frighten,  and  bribe  some  of  the  most  active 
men,    including    the    President    of   the   trade 
union   movement  of   America.     The  outward 
manifestations   of  this   invisible  power  were 
plain   and  undeniable.     But   the  public  was 
very  busy  about  its  own   affairs;   it  seemed 
ind liferent  to  the  grave  import  of  the  charges 
that  Labor  made.     It  did  not  heed  the  warn- 
ings   of '  Labor — ^in    truth,    it    thought    them 
incredible.     Denied   the   rights  of  free   men 
and    of    free    citizens    under    a    Republican 
form   of  government,    the   workingmen    diew 
up  their  Bill  of  Orievances  and  presented  it 
to  those  responsible  for  affairs  in  Congress. 
That   Bill  of  Orievances  meant  to  working- 
men   fighting  for  economic  justice  and   free- 
dom what  the  Bill   of  Rights  meant  to  the 
men  of  England  who  fought  for  political  jus- 
tice and  freedom.     It  was  the  oeginning  of 
a    political    policy    by    which    Labor    shall 
wiest    control    over    political    agencies    from 
those    in    the    service    of    wealth    and    shall 
make    political    agents    the    servants    of    hu- 
manity.    For  this  purpose  the  organized  la- 
bor movement  entered  the  political  fields  as 
an  independent  force.     The  special  interests 
are   non-partisan.      The   policy    of   organized 
labor  in   defeating  the   legislative  plans   and 
the    political    agents   of    the    "special    inter- 
ests     was  of  necessity  also  non-partisan.     In 
the    councils    of    the    political    parties.    th«> 
pcwer  of   the   invinible   government   dictated 
platforms,    rejected     or    selected     nominees, 
elected    or    defeated    candidates.      Organised 
labor  gave  warning  of  these  conditions  that 
menaced  the   very   foundations   of   free   gov- 
ernment  and   wvre   dettroying  freedom    and 
making    justice    a    farce.      Organised    labor 
gave  warning  that  this   invisible  governing 


power  was  breeding  discontent,  violence, 
nay,  even  a  spirit  that  might  lead  to  an- 
archy, by  barring  the  avenues  to  justice  and 
by    denying    lawful    methods    of    redress    of 

Erievances.  There  is  not  a  charge  that 
abor  made,  there  is  not  a  warning  that 
Labor  uttered  that  has  not  been  moat  com- 
pletely verified  and  substantiated  by  recent 
revelations  that  have  shocked  public  sensi- 
bilities and  galvanized  even  the  most  in- 
different and  apathetic  into  a  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  this  great  industrial  strug- 
gle waged  by  Labor,  whose  purpose  is  the 
welfare  of  humanity  and  the  supremacy  of 
human  interests  over  all  other  considerations. 
Most  unexpectedly  to  those  battling  for  the 
welfare  of  the  men  and  women  who  bear  the 
burdens  and  do  the  work  of  the  world,  there 
came  corroboration  of  their  statements  and 
vindication  for  their  course  from  among  the 
number  of  those  who  knew  the  leoreta  and 
guided  the  policies  of  the  organized  employers. 
The  disclosure  startled  and  qonvi^ieed  a  hither- 
to incredulous  public  with  the  details  of  the 
methods  by  which  corrupt,  venal,  money-mad 
employers  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  a 
free  people.  On  Mav  26,  1913,  the  public 
press  contained  a  published  statement  given 
out  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
severely    attacking   the   insidious   lobbies    of 

special  interests^'  and  denouncing  the  tac- 
tics of  those  seeking  to  infiuence  legislation 
»or  their  own  personal  ends.  But  more 
startling  disclosures  were  yet  to  come.  These 
lobbyists  were  only  seeking  to  further-  the 
interests  of  one  business  or  to  defeat  the 
interests  of  another.  Then  there  came  a 
strange  story  of  incredible  brutality,  inhu- 
manitjr,  and  greed.  It  was  the  story  of 
organized  effort  to  throttle  the  life  oppor- 
tunity of  human  beings,  to  degrade  tKir 
lives,  to  grind  them  down  in  poverty,  need, 
and  oppression— to  bind  them  and  hold  them 
In  subjection,  to  deny  them  the  rights  of 
free  human  beings  and  even  to  organize  so- 
ciety so  that  they  should  be  denied  the 
hope  of  redress.  The  Senate  appointed  a 
committee    to    investigate    the    charges.      On 

■i?J.  V '^  ^^^®'  *^<*  metropolitan  newspapers 
published  a  sensational  exposure  by  a  former 
paid  agent  and  lobbyist  of  the  National 
Association  of  Iffanufactnrers.  The  revela- 
tion presented  in  a  concrete,  comprehensive 
form  what  President  Wilson  in  his  charge 
of  an    "insidious   lobby"    had  vaguely  tof^ 

?ion  oT?^-  ^^T^}^^""^!  justified  the  ac 
tion  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  in  in- 
stituting the  investigation.  The  legislative 
activities  of  this  organisation,  in  scbpe  and 
fSr.  ^*"?'' «*°  completely  eclipsed  the  ac- 
tivities   of    all    other   lobbyists    representing 

it  A  Vi?"'"'  u  ^*i*  *^«  Senate  Committee  hur- 
ried through  these  as  minor  details  to  begin 

J^^n?/  1*^'  V^^^  importance  in  understanding 
political  and  economic  forces  and  methods-— 
the  uncovering  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manuficturers,  the  trail 
?l  if*  corrupting  infiuence,  and  ita  efforta 
Th^^hJ^  ^^  •^▼»°ce  proposed  legislation. 
The  charges  were  specific,  personal,  as  well 

wr''7?l°'^'5  ^*"*"'-  8«n«tors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  accused  of  being  in 
alliance  with  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  The  accusations  so  aroused 
members    of    the    House   of    Representatives 

io«  l^^^^y^^S.S'^^^P'^^P  resolution.  No. 
198,  on  July  9  1918.  authorizing  a  "select 
committee  on  lobby  investigation"  to  inqu^ 
into  and  report  whether  during  this  or  any 
R«^*f«  Oopirresa  the  lobbyists  of  the  vl 
tional  Association  of  ManufScturen.  through 
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any  oficer  or  agent,  did,  in  fact,  reach  or 
influence  for  bnainess,  political,  or  sympa- 
thetic reaeona/or  otherwise/any  Rwpresenta 
tiTe  of  this  or  any  former  House  ot  Kfpre- 
sentatlves.  The  Senate  had  commenced  its 
Sxamination  of  the  "lobbying"  charges 
against  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers July  11,  1918.  Nearly  5,000  copies 
of  letters  and  instructions  written  to  officers 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  received  from  them  w«re  produced  in 
eTidence.  The  documentg  produced,  the 
statements  of  the  associated  agents  impli- 
cated, revealed  to  the  American  people  a 
series  of  chapters  of  deception,  corruption, 
and  perfidy  that  has  never  before  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
for  scope  of  operation,  audacity  of  concep- 
tion, and  inhumanity  of  purpose.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  testimony  revealed  a 
treachery  and  a  deception  which  are  hardly 
conceivable  as  existing  among  men  of  this 
generation.  They  cover  far  too  larpe  a 
field  to  be  treated  in  detail  here — only  tho 
briefest  summary  of  the  activities  of  tfa«se 
shameless  employers  and  their  agents  can 
be  sketched.  In  passing  it  must  be  added 
that  there  is  not  a  line  or  word  which  gives 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  there  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  con- 
spirators who  have  managed  and  controlled 
twa  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
for  the  past  ten  years  the  slightest  compas- 
sion or  sympathy  for  the  working  people, 
or  desire  to  accord  them  justice  or  equality 
before  the  law.  As  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions various  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress regulating,  registering  or  puppress- 
ing  those  engaged  in  lobbying.  Now  the 
existence  of  the  invisible  government,  the 
stronghold  of  organized  doUnrs,  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt  or  auestion:  now 
that  its  methods,  purposes,  and  agents  have 
been  revealed  to  the  public,  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  able  to  attack  the  problem 
with  the  wisdom  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. Ignorance  of  wrong  and  wrongdoing 
is  not  helpful  in  self-protection.  Knowledgv^ 
of  what  has  been  will  enable  us  to  prevent 
vested  interests  from  again  securing  their 
strangle  hold  upon  industrial  and  political 
freedom.  The  public  conscience  has  been 
stirred:  there  is  a  tenderness  in  the  hearts 
of  men  that  never  has  been  known  before: 
there  is  a  new  depth  of  charity  and  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate:  men  and 
women  are  beginning  to  realise  that  misery 
and  suffering  are  unnecessary — that  all  have 
a  right  to  full,  free  life:  there  is  no  need 
for  charity,  only  for  justice.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  justice  a  real  thing  in  the 
lives  of  the  people,  to  establish  it  in  gov- 
ernment and  to  make  it  a  dominating  force 
in  the  business   world. 

(1910,  p.  256)  As  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  has  started  a  war 
to  exterminate  the  trade  unions  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Pacific  coast  all  unions 
are.  requested  to  contribute  funds  to  thor- 
oughly   organize    those    districts. 

Natnrallaatton — (1907,  p.  19«)  T'rged  nil 
wage  earners  who  are  members  of  trades 
unions  or  applicants  for  such  memberAhip  to 
qualify  themselves  for  citizenship  as  soon 
as  possible.  (1917.  p.  419)  Indorsed  bill 
providing  a  method  for  immediate  naturaliza- 
tion   of    foreign-born    residents    who    joined 


the   army  and  navy   and  offered   their  lives 
to  fight  for  democracy. 

NftTal  B«MrT6 — (1906,  pp.  27-182)  Ship 
^ubaidy  bill  qontainad  provisipns  making 
compulsory  naval  service  of  seamen  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  employment  on 
Srivately  owned  vessels.  The  convention 
eclared:  The  working  men  of  our  country, 
organized  working  men,  are  no  leas  patri- 
otic than  any  of  our  citizens  in  other  walks 
of  life.  In  all  the  great  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes, when  the  honor,  the  interests,  and  the 
safety  of  our  country  have  been  at  stake, 
none  more  promptly,  sealously  and  patrioti- 
cally enlisted  and  offered  their  services  and 
lives  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic  than 
did  the  men  of  Labor.  We  have  lost  none 
of  our  love  for  and  devotion  to  our  country. 
The  past  is  but  a  presage  of  what  the  toilers 
of  America  will  do,  should  the  necessity 
ever  arise,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  en- 
tering an  emphatic  protest  against  an  at- 
tempt to  subserve  a  principle  of  civilized 
government,  and  particularly  Republican  in- 
stitutions, by  a  system  of  conscription  and 
compulsory  military  or  naval  service,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  peace,  even  if  conscription 
and  compulsory  service  are  hidden  disin- 
genuously behind  the  subterfuge  that  they 
are  voluntary. 

Nesro  Workers — (1890.  p.  81)  A.  P.  of  L. 
looks  with  disfavor  upon  trade  unions  hav- 
ing provisions  in  their  constitutions  exclud- 
ing from  membership  persons  on  account  of 
race  and  color  ana  request  they  be  ex- 
punged. 

(1897,.  p.  78)  Condemned  charge  that 
unions  would  not  admit  negroes  and  de- 
clared: That  the  A.  F.  of  L.  reaffirms  its 
declaration  that  it  welcomes  to  its  ranks 
all  labor,  without  regard  to  creed,  color, 
sex,  race,  or  nationality,  and  that  its  best 
efforts  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
to  encourage  the  organization  of  those  most 
needing  its  protection,  whether  they  be  in 
the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the 
West,  while  or  black. 

(1898,  p.  98)  This  telegram  was  read: 
"Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades  declined  to 
enter  Peace  .Jubilee  para^  because  negro 
delegates  were  excluaed.  Color  line  not 
drawn  in  labor  organizations  in  South." 

(1900.    pp.   22-112)    Indorsed   plan   to   or- 
ganize negroes  in  separate  unions  and  called 
upon  central  bodies  to  admit  them  to  mem 
bership. 

(1901,  p.  229)  Convention  approved  issu- 
ing charter  to  central  body  at  DanvlKe. 
Va..   composed  of  negro   workmen. 

(1910,  pp.  237)  The  press  having  mis 
lepresented  a  statement  made  by  the  presi 
dent  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  which  he  was  ' 
quoted  as  "reading  the  negro  out  of  the 
labor  movement."  he  said:  "In  reviewing 
the  organized  labor  movement  abroad  and 
in  the  United  States  I  called  attention  to 
the  conditions  confronting  the  working  peo- 
ple of  our  time  and  incidentally  among 
several  things  to  which  I  referred  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  with  us 
a  population  of  eight  million  negroes,  and 
that  they  are  but  a  little  more  than  half 
a  ocntory  from  a  condition  of  siaver>'.  and 
as  a  consequence  it  could  not  he  expected 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  would  have  the  same 
conception  of  their  rights  and  duties  a« 
other  men  of  InboT  have  in  America.  In- 
stead of  'readinor  the  negro  out  of  the  labor 
movement'  my  contention  and  the  contention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  to 
try   to   bring  theni   into  the  organised   labor 
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inoTement  of  our  country.  W«  are  trying 
our  leTel  bMt.  and  will  eontinne  to  do  to^ 
to  organise  the  men  and  women  of  toil  with- 
out regrard  to  their  religion,  their  politic!, 
their  nationality,  their  mz  or  their  race. 
I  conld  not  permit  this  entire  day  to  pass 
by  without  thus  publicly,  in  this  convention 
and  in  the  presence  of  our  viiitors  and  the 
representativeB  of  the  presB,  making  thii 
correction."  The  conTention  (p.  833)  also 
denounced  the  misrepresentation,  declaring: 
"So  far  from  closing  the  doors  of  th»  or* 
ganized  labor  movement  against  any  wage* 
earner,  no  matter  of  what  creed,  of  what 
color,  of  what  nationality,  of  what  calling,  of 
which  sex,  the  American  Federation  of  Iia- 
bor  annually  experts  its  efforts  and  spends 
large  sums  of  money  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  trade  unionism  among  all  who  toil  in  the 
endeavor  to  bring  them  within  the  beneficent 
fold  of  the  trad«  union  movement  every 
toiler  of  every  trade  and  calling  without 
respect  to  color  or  sex,  religion  or  nation* 
ality.  Reference  to  the  report  of  our  secre- 
tary from  year  to  year,  showing  the  amounts 
spent  annu'illy  in  organization  work  will 
confirm  us  in  this  statement.  The  conven* 
tions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  repeatedly  declared  for  the  organisa- 
tion  of  all  wage-earners  without  regard  to 
class,  race,  creed,  religion,  9»x  or  politics. 
This  declaration  is  embodied  in  some  of  the 
literature  which  is  kept  constantly  on  hand 
at  our  headquarters  and  which  is  widely 
distributed  from  y^ar  to  year.  Separate 
charters  may  be  issued  to  Oentral  Labor 
Unions,  JLiocal  Unions,  jor  F^eral  Jjocal 
Unions,  composed  exclusively  of  colored 
members,  where,  in  the  Judgnrant  of  the  Ex* 
ecutive  Council  it  appears  advisable  and  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Trade  Union  Move* 
vofent  to  do  so.  The  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  its 
nffort  to  organize  all  the  toilers  of  our  coun- 
try so  as  to  protect  and  advance  their  rights 
and  interests,  knows  no  race,  no  color,  no 
creed,  no  nationality,  no  political  party.** 

(1917,     p.     349)     Executive     Council     in- 
structed  to  aid  Negroes   in   organizing. 

(1918.  pp.  130-198-205)  Representatives 
of  the  negro  race  presented  this  plan  of 
organization:  President  of  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
write  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  negro 
press  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
vhite  and  rolorod  worker:  oxiilninin?  whv 
certain  intvrnntionsls  draw  the  color  line 
and  recommending  its  withdrawal:  selection 
of  a  Qualified  negro  for  organizer  and  a 
plan  of  cooperation  to  organize  these  work 
ers.  The  convention  expressed  pleasure  that 
the  leaders  of  the  colored  race  realized  the 
necessity  of  organizing  the  workers  into 
unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  .Spe- 
cial attention  was  reqnested  in  the  futiir*" 
to  the  work  of  organization. 

New  Mexico — (1911.  p.  138>  Thrw  or^nn 
izers  were  sent  to  N>w  Mexico  to  cooperate 
with  the  people  in  securing  a  nev>ded  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  new  constitution,  which 
contained  a  provision  making  it  practicalU 
impossible,  if  adopted,  to  amend  it  afto'r 
the  state  had  l>i»en  admitted  to  the  union. 
(1912.  p.  139)  The  campaiifn  was  successful. 

Nowsboya — (1906.  p.  175)  Requested  nil 
organizers  and  state  and  city  central  bodies 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  orconize  nv»ws- 
boys.  (1912.  p.  121)  .Tnrisdiction  status 
had  not  been  determined,  although  opinion 
^pjzpressed  they  came  under  Tnternational 
Typographical   Union.      (1913.   p.    109)    Pro- 


Hests  were  made  against  organization  of 
newaboTs  on  ground  they  are  "simply  mer- 
chants.^' 

NowBwrltan  Should  Unite — (1914.  p.  882) 
It  is  deemed  the  duty  of  every  labor  editor 
to  join  a  News  writers'  Union  or  b^ad  of 
assist  in  organising  such  a  body  'in  hie 
locality  if  none  exists. 

Night  Work— (1918.  p.  284)  LegUUtive 
committee  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Postoffice  Clerks  to 
obtain  a  shorter  tour  of  duty  for  night 
work  in  the  postal  service.  Also  protested 
against  restoring  Sunday  work.  (1914.  pp. 
82-326-355)  Directed  Executive  Council  to 
continue  agitation  for  less  hours  in  night 
work.  (1916,  p.  116)  Several  employes  of 
the  Post  Oflice  Department  were  discharged 
for  supporting  the  measure  for  the  reduction 
of  hours  in  jiight  work  and  all  efforts  to 
secure  their  reinstatement  failed.  (1916. 
p.  851;  1917,  p.  352)  Reaffirmed  demand 
for  elimination  of  unnecessary  night  work. 
(1918,   p.  221)   Reaffirmed. 

Occupational  Dieeaaes — (1892,  p.  24)  In- 
dorsed agitation  of  metal  polishera  to  mak« 
their  employment  more  healthful  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fans  .and  blowers  to  be  nsod 
on   dust  creating  machinery. 

(1893,  p.  86)   Reaffirmed. 

(1895,  p.  80^  Favored  legislation  requlr* 
ing  better  sanitary  conditiona  in  dressing 
rooms  of  theaters,  where  actors  labor  at 
the  risk  of  their  health  and  life. 

(1910.  p.  268)  Necessary  legislation  de- 
manded to  protract  the  workers  in  th?  factory 
and  mine  from  the  economic  loss  occasioned 
by  poisons  and  diseases  peculiar  to  those 
occupations. 

(1911,  p.  58)  State  and  city  federations 
of  labor  were  asked  to  ex«rt  themselves  in 
behalf  of  such  legislation,  with  the  result 
these  aafetry  and  health/  pifeaerving  law» 
were  enacted  by  the  legislatures  in  the  pnat 
year:  Illinois:  (1)  Legislation  eatablishi.MC 
fire  fighting  and  reacne  atationa  at  coal 
mines.  (2)  A  State  commiaaion  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  render  a  report  to  the 
l/3gislature  on  occupational  diaeases.  (8) 
A  special  investigation  undertaken  on  minlniC 
accidents   and   casualties. 

Kentucky:  (1)  Adequate  life-saving  ap- 
paratus made  obligatory  in  and  around  coal 
mines.  (2)  Mine  foremen  to  be  licensed  and 
examined   by   State  officials. 

*  J^H*'l»°*;  ^1>  St«t«  bureau  of  mines  es- 
tablished. With  a  State  inspector  in  charge. 
Marvland:  (1)  Shirt-factory  floors  to  b» 
sprinkled  with  water  every  morning  made 
mandatory.  (2)  Examination  and  licensina 
of  plumbers  made  mandatory.  (3)  Better 
ventilation  laws  for  coal  mines.  (4)  Sta 
tionary  engineers  and  those  in  chargv»  of 
steam  boilers  to  be  licensed  after  examina- 
tion. 

Massachusetts:  (1)  Medical  inapectors  for 
schools  made  mandatory.  (2)  State  in- 
spector of  health  authorized  to  prosecute 
m|anufac»urera  employing  persons  iundte* 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  unhealthy  oecupa- 
\lZ\^  «  ^  ®^*!^  inspectors  of  health  author- 

cill-  «#  V  ■  :!.^!"^?''^  ■*  ♦<>  permissible  de- 
jrees   of  humidity   in   textile  factories.      (4) 

/•Ip-h""  ^^^^^^*^?'i"^*'•  licensed,  and  reg- 
istered.       (5)     A    State    commission    of    fiv^ 

n^^^ninX  ^/^  investigate  the  genera]   subject 
?o  t'he*  oJviraSr.''*""  "^  "P"^  **'  *"^»"" 
New  York:   (1)   Children  under  16  prohib- 
ited from  operating  drill  presses,  papeV-cut- 
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tine  machines,  and  other  dangeroui  machm- 
en^  (2)  Faitory  inspection  law  Amended. 
BtrenetheninK  the  sanitary  and  ventilation 
wquifements  of  factories  and  workshops. 
Alio  providing  for  proper  snpply  of  pure 
drinkiSr  watfr,  B^Ji*^^*.,,*;^  convenien 
washrooms,  clean  and  sanitary  •epjrnte  toi 
l^t-rooms  for  the  sexes.  Created  State  Com- 
mission  to  investigate  sanitary  machims  and 
flrldrngers.  (8)  ^  All  accidents  oj;;^"^^^ 
to  employes  must  be  reported  to.  the  Oom- 
misISSer  of  Labor  within  forty-eighi  hours 
Xr  occurrence.  (This  requirement  should 
be  made  mandatory  in   all   States.) 

Ohio:  (1)  Mine  laws  practically  re- 
written, greatly  improved  and  strcngtbened. 
(2)  Safety  appliance  law  vjxtonded.  stand- 
ardising equipment,  and  also  ordering  proper 
prSectfon  of  railway  frogs  and  »witclieij. 
Y8)  All  persons  operating  steam  boilers 
must  be  duly  examined,  licensed,  and  reg- 
istered. (4)  All  accidents  to  'acto'y  oper- 
atives to  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
state  factory  inspector.  (5)  Elevator  and 
elevator  shaft  sections  of  factory  inspection 
law  strengthened.  (6)  Penalty  for  failure 
to  guard  dangerous  machinery  increased. 
(7)  Penalties  for  failure  to  carry  out  orders 
of  state  factory  Inspector  increased  and 
state  factory  inspectors  and  state  building 
inspectors  granted  co-equal  powers  in  the 
protection  of  men  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  _  . 

Rhode  Island:  (1)  Passenger  elevator 
section  of  factory  inspection  law  improved. 
(2)  Bakery  shop  inspection  law  strength- 
ened by  increasing  th»  number  of  inspectors 
and  making  more  rigid  the  ventilation  and 
sanitary  regulation  of  bakeries. 

Virginia:  (1)  The  factory  inspection 
law  improved  and  strengthened  as  to  sani- 
tary requirements,  adding  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation. (2)  Public  washhouses  and  laun- 
dries placed  under  the  authority  of  city  in- 
spectors of  health.  (8)  Safety  appliance 
law    on    railroads,    standardising    equipment. 

California:  (1)  Full  crew  bill  on  rail- 
roads enacted.  (2)  Protecting  electrical 
workers  and  other  building  mechanics.  (3) 
Physicians  treating  patients  sulTering  from 
lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  mercury  pois- 
oning, aJso  anthrax  or  compressed  air  ill- 
nesses are  directed  to  report  all  particulars 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  (4)  Appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  an  investigation  to 
reduce  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  (5) 
Tenement  houffd  law  amended,  improved, 
and  strengthened  regarding  ventilation  and 
sanitation. 

Kansas:  (1)  All  coal  mines  to  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  washrooms  for  employes. 
(2)  All  coal  mines  to  have  a  telephone 
system  installed. 

Washington:  (1)  Legislation  for  full 
crews  on  all  railroad  trains  enacted. 

(1911,  p.  266)  Endorsed  efforts  of  na- 
tional and'intemational  unions  and  nil  other 
bodies  striving  to  obliterate  prev>?ntable  dis- 
eases, (p.  288 >  Illinois  was  reported  to 
have  enacted  first  law  granting  right  to 
employes  to  recover  damages  ivsultin?  from 
occupational  diseases,  (p.  306)  Condemned 
the  use  of  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  as  it  caused  a  most  loathsome 
disease  known  as  "phossy  jaw."  U.  S. 
only  country  permitting  the  use  of  poisonous 
phosphorus  and  Congress  should  give  the 
workers  in  this  industry  the  same  protection 
from    unnecessary   suffering   and   death   that 


has  been  extended  to  the  match  workers  in 
other   civilized   countries. 

(1912,  pp.  6a-847)  Federal  law  enacted 
taxing  white  phosphorus  matches,  which  will 
eliminate  their  manufacture.  New  York  leg- 
islature enacted  a  law  requiring  workers  in 
all  factories  where  poisonous  substances  are 
used  or  harmful  funvas,  dust  or  gases  are 
given  off,  to  be  supplied  with  hot  water  and 
individual  towels  and  forbidden  to  eat  or 
remain  in  workrooms  during  meal  times; 
also  applies  to  mercantile  establishments 
and  commercial  institutions.  Illinois  law 
requires  special  attire  and  monthly  exam- 
inations by  physicians  of  workers  exposed 
to  the  hasards  of  disease.  Maryland  re- 
quires phybicians  on  penalty  of  a  fine  to 
report  to  ttva  Commissioner  of  Labor  all 
diseases  resulting  from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  mercury  and  other  poisonous  conp- 
pounds  or  fro^  compressed  air. 

(1913.  n.  87)  Invitation  to  be  represented 
by  an  exhibit  in  an  international  congrebs 
for  occupational  diseases  in  Vienna  was 
accepted,  data  collected  and  sent,  but  war 
broke  out  soon  after  and  it  is  not  known  if 
the  congress  was  held.  (p.  849)  Ordered 
collection  by  Executive  CSouncil  of  import- 
ant data  on  occupational  diseases  and  con- 
sultation with  the  several  trades  as  to  the 
best   methods   of  prevention. 

(1914,  p.  79)  Hoped  Department  of 
Labor  would  conduct  an  investigation  an- 
nually and  incorporate  the  results  in  one  of 
its  bulletins  to  appear  on  a  uniform  date 
each  year.  (pp.  78-822)  Some  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators had  shown  a  disposition  to  ridicule 
the  term  "occupational  diseases."  Fortu- 
nately official  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  dealing  with  lead  poisoning  in  the 
pottery  industry  and  the  causes  of  death 
among  women  and  children  employed  in  cot- 
ton mills,  are  a  sufficient  answer,  (p.  496) 
Urged  legislation  requiring  that  filling  ma- 
terial used  in  mattresses,  furniture  and  cush- 
ions in  railway  cars  and  automobiles  be 
? kicked  in  the  workshop  by  persons  employed 
or  that  purpose  and  that  blowers  be  in- 
stalled to  eliminate  the  dust. 

(1915,  p.  292)  Massachusetts  court  de- 
cided consumption  an  occupational  disease 
in  a  cava  where  a  stonecutter  died  from 
what  is  known  as  "stonecutters'  consump- 
tion," which  was  traceable  to  the  breath- 
ing of  dust  in  the  granite  industfy. 

(1918,  p.  282)  We  believe  that  trade  and 
occupational  diseases  should  be  considered 
in  law  as  well  as  in  fact  an  obligation  on 
industry,  and  that  those  who  contract  for 
the  employment  of  the  workers  should  be 
required  to  provide  compensation  to  those 
suffering  by  health  impairment  due  to  their 
employment.  Executiv>e  Council  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
stpdy  of  the  subject. 

Otticvn*  Reports  Oomblned — >(1012,  p. 
400)  President  and  Executive  Council  on 
their  recommendation  were  instructed  to 
combine  annual  xeports  to  the  conventions. 
Would  prevent  duplication  of  recommenda- 
tions and  possible  conflicting  opinions,  al- 
though no  case  of  the  latter  had  yet  oc- 
curred. 

Officers,  Retirement  of — (1918.  p.  841) 
Decided  custom  had  made  an  unwritten  law 
that  where  a  vice  president  retired  those 
who  follow  him  numerically  step  up  to  the 
vacancies   made. 

Officers'    Terms    Begin    Aag,    1,  1918^ 
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(19IB,  p.  8*1)  Oirine  to  ehann  of  eomn- 
tion  <i*><  from  NoT.mbw  to  Jw-e  d"^'" 
wu   mBd«  that   lanni    of   >11   oSesn    wonld 
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in  the  U.  S.,  especially  the  wi<;T»o^ ,«*?'* 
neeesMry  to  h»v$  uniform  IcgUUtlon  in  the 

***?19'll.  p.  268)  Endowed  proposed  fed- 
eral retirement  law;  also  a  comprehensive 
national  old-age  pension  system. 

(1912  p  847)  Reaffirmed  endorsement 
of  old-age  pensions  for  federal  emplores,  and 
ordered  effortE  for  their  establishment  be 
continned  ^^^^     PP-    «7-227: 

1915  p.  Ill;  1916.  pp.  105-265-28b-854; 
1917  p  852;  1918,  p.  237)  Reaffirmed  cir 
dorsemert  of  federal   old-age  and  retirement 

^oilwmargarln*— (1910.  p.  255)  While 
artificial  coloring  matter  is  permitted  in 
butter,  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  riust 
pay  10  cents  a  pound  tax  for  its  use.  Tax 
on  oleomargarine  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
price  of  buttwr  and  should  be  decreased  to 
not  exceeding  2  cents  a  pound  becaase  it 
ia  mainly  sold  to  the  poor. 

One  for  All,  AU  for  One— (1889.  p.  16> 
We  insist  upon  the  autonomy  and  independ- 
ence cf  trad«  unions.  Yet  in  its  advocacy 
and  to  further  its  high  mission  the  trad^ 
union  movement  is  charged  and  should 
stand  ready  to  render  every  assistance  to 
protect  and  advance  th»  interest  of  our  fel- 
lows with  the  same  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
as  if  we  were  the  ones  the  blow  was  di- 
rected against.  One  for  all  and  all  for  one 
is  a  principle  long  ago  recognized.  It  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  trade  unionists. 

Open  Shop— (1903,  p.  87)     The  President 
of    the    United    States,    regarding    his    open 
shop  order  governing  tlw  Government  Print- 
ing Office   by   which   a   nonunion   bookbinder 
retained     employment,     made     this     written 
statement:      ''As   regards  the  Miller  case,   I 
ttkTd  little   to   add   to   what   I   have   already 
said.      In   dealing   with   it    I   ask   you  to  re- 
member that   I   am   dealing  purely    with  the 
relation  of  the   government  to   its   employes. 
I  must  govern  my  action  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  which  I  am   sworn  to  administer,   and 
which    differentiate    any    case    in    which    the 
Kovernment  of  the  U.  S.  is  a  party  from  all 
other  cases  whatsoever.     These  laws  are  en* 
■acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and 
can  not  and  must  not  be  construed  as  per- 
mitting  discrimination    against    some   of   the 
people.     I  am  President  of  all  the  people  of 
the   U.    S.,    without    regard'  to    creed,    color, 
birthplace,    occupation,    or    social    condition. 
My  aim  is  to  do  equal  and  exact  Justice  as 
among  them  all.     In  the  employment  and  dis- 
missal  of  men   in   the  government   service   I 
can  no  more  recognize  the  fact  that  a   man 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  union  as  being 
for  or  against  him  than  I  can  recognise  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Protestr.nt  or  a  Catholic,  a 
Jew   or  a   Oectile,    as  being  for  or   against 
him.      In    th«    communications    sent    me    by 
various       labor       organizations       protesting 
against   the  retention   of  Miller  in   the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  the  grounds   alleged 
are  twofold:     1.  that  he  is  a  nonunion  man; 
2.   that   he  is  not  personally  fit.     Thv  ques- 
tion of  his  personal  fitness  is  one  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  routine  of   administrative  detail, 
and  can   not   be  allowed  to  conflict  with   or 
to    complicate    the    lar^^r    question    of    gov- 
ernmental  discrimination   for  or  against  him 
or  any  other  man  because  he  is  or  is  not'  a 
member  of  a  union.     This  is  the  only  ques- 
tion now  before  me  for  decision,   and  as  to 


this  my  decision  is  final."      (p.  115)     Con 
vention  declared  the   "open  shop"  belonged 
to  the  same  category  aa  the  "nonunion"  or 
"scab  shop"   whether  under  private  or  fed- 
eral  mnnagement. 

(1908,   p.   20)    Recently  the   opponents  of 
organized    labor    have    started    an    agitation 
for  what  they  euphoniously  designate  as  the 
"open  shop'^;  and  several  employers,  other> 
wise    fair,    having   been    persuaded   that   the 
proposition    on    the    surface    appears    to    be 
ethical,    have    advocated    it.      On    the    other 
hand    our    movement    stands    for    the    union 
shop,  not,  as  our  opponents  designate  it,  the 
closed  shop,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  union 
shop  is  not  a  closed  shop.     Any  wag»>eamer. 
a  member  of  an  organization  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  can  enter  the  union  shop.    And 
any  wage-  earner,  competent  to  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  union  shop,   is  not  only  eligible 
to  enter  to  work  therein,  but  the  organiza- 
tions have  their  hundreda  of  missionaries  at 
work,  in  and  out  of  season,  urging  and  plead- 
ing with  them  to  enter  the  wide-open  doors 
of   the  union.     This  so-called  open   shop   is 
the   disintegrating   factor   that    leads   to    the 
nonunion    shop;    in    other    words,    the    shop 
which  is  closed  to  the  union  man,  no  mat- 
ter from  whence  he  hails  or  what  his  skill 
and  competency.    The  so-called  open  shop  in- 
fluences wages   and  the  standard  of  life  to 
the  downward  course  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
sycophancy  of  the  most  docile,  and  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  thorn  in  direst  distress, 
of  the  poorest  situated  among  the  workmen. 
Agreements    or   joint    bargains    of   organized 
labor  with  employers  depend  tor  their  suc- 
cess  upon   the   good  will   of  the  union    and 
the    employers    toward   each   other.      Neither 
should  be  subject  to  the   irresponsibility  or 
lack   of   intelligence   of  the   non-unionist,   or 
his  failure  to  act  in  concert  with,  and  bear 
the    equal   .responsibility     of,     the    unionist. 
Hence,  the  so-called  open  shop  makes  agree- 
ments and  joint  bargains  with  employers  im- 
practicable,   if    not    impossible.      The    union 
can    not    be    responsible    foi'    non-unionists 
whose    conduct    often   renders   the    terms    of 
the  agreement   ineffective  and  nugatory.    In- 
asmuch as  the  most  conspicuous  antagonists 
of    organized    labor    are    sponsors    for   what 
they  term  the  open  shop,  upon  the  pretense 
of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  thought 
forces   itself   upon   us    to    ask:      "When,    in 
history,    have    the    opponents   of    any    move- 
ment  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  consti- 
tuted themselves   the   advocates   and   defend- 
ers of  the   liberty  and  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple?"     The  whole  hue  and  cry  is  designed 
to    deceive    the    ignorant    and    enthrall    the 
masses,      (pp.  89-210)     The  so-called   "open 
shop"   makes  agreement  with  employers  im- 
practical if  not  impossible,  forfhe  union  can 
not    be    lesponsible    for     the    non-unionists, 
whose  conduct  often  renders  the  terms  of  the 
agreement    inefl'ective    and    nugatory.       The 
agreement,    or    joint    bargain,    of  organised 
labor  with  employers  depends  for  its  success 
not    only   upon    the    good    will    of   the    union 
and  the  employer  toward  each  other,  but  that 
neither  shall  be  subject  to  the  irresponsibil- 
ity or  lack  of  indulgence  of  the  non-unionist, 
nr    his    failure   to    act    in    concert    with,    and 
bear  the  equal   responsibility  of,   the   union- 
ifits.     The  right  of  the  non-unionist  to  work 
when.  wh.»re.  and  for  what  he  pleases  carries 
with   it   the  logical  right   of  the  unionist  to 
work   or  refuse   to   work   when,   where,   and 
for  what   he   pleases,     and    with     whom    he 
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as  the  opponents  to  onr  moTement  call  it,  the 
''closed  shop."  Those  who  are  hostile  to 
labor  cunningly  employ  the  t^rm  "closed 
shop"  for  a  union  shop  because  of  the  gren- 
era!  antipathy  which  is  ordinarily  felt  to- 
ward anything  being  closed,  'and  with  the 
specious  plea  that  the  so-called  "open  shop" 
must  necessarily  be  the  opportunity  for 
freedom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  union 
shop  is  open  to  all  workmen  who  perform 
their  duty,  and  that  they  participate  in  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  improTed  con- 
ditions which  a  union  shop  affords.  Tba 
union  shop  implies  also  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. This  is  incident  to  and  the  co- 
rollary of  all  human  institutions.  (p.  306) 
Endorsed  desperate  fl^ht  made  by  organ- 
ised  labor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  the  open  shop. 

(1910,  pp.  21-308)  The  issuance  of  an 
injunction  in  New  York  strike  of  ladies' 
garment  workers  placed  before  the  Ameri- 
can  people  the  noTel  and  fallacious  prineipha 
that  to  strilre  for  the  so-called  "closed 
shop"  is  illegal.  An  immediate  effect  of 
the  injunction  was  to  arouse  a  greater  de- 
termination than  ever  in  the  workers  to  win. 
While  this  judge's  action  in  this  case  was 
not  taken  seriously,  either  by  the  press  or 
the  public,  it  served  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  a  statute  rastraining  the 
abuse  of  power  by  judges,  federal  and  state, 
t>articularly  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
by  which  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  when 
tbase  citizens  are  wage-workers,  are  out- 
rageously invaded  and  denied.  If  workmen 
may  be  denied  by  injunction,  or  any  other 
process,  the  right  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment, either  singly  or  in  association,  for 
the  reason  that  they  desire  to  secure  the 
UXION  SHOP;  if  they  may  be  restrained 
by  an  injunction  from  striking  in  sympathy 
with  their  fellow- workers ;  if  tbey  may  be 
enjoined  from  striking  for  any  given  rea- 
son whatever,  the  difference  between  thu 
so-called  fr^  workmen  and  the  workmn 
who  must  yield  obedience  to  their  masters 
— slaves — ^has  disappeared.  The  only  reason 
for  slave-holding  is  to  compel  men  to  work 
in  obedience  to  their  masters'  will. 

(1912.  p.  253)  Condemned  a  Chicago 
firm  that  in  advertising  for  patternmakers 
said:  "We  have  an  open  shop  and  there- 
fore do  not  care  for  any  union  men." 

Oregon — (1910,  p.  317)  All  central 
bodies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  urged  to  study  and  discuss  the  Oregon 
system  of  popular  government. 

Organization  Key  to  Hope  and  Oheer — 
(1914,  pp.  15-846)  The  principle  that  has 
directed  and  controlled  all  policies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  that  or- 
ganization in  industry  is  the  key  to  better- 
ment of  conditions  for  the  workers.  Or- 
ganization for  the  purpopd  of  making  united 
effort  to  remedy  wrongs  that  affect  the  work 
and  the  lives  of  all  has  been  the  instru- 
mentality that  has  brought  cheer  and  hope 
and  bett^erment  to  the  workers.  Economic 
organization  gives  power — power  to  protect 
the  workers  against  industrial  exploitation 
and  injustice;  power  to  secure  for  them  op- 
portunities for  development;  power  to  to 
secure  for  them  things  that  will  make  life 
sane,  whole,  and  good;  power  to  brinff  into 
their  lives  something  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
ure; power  to .  secure  political  representa- 
tion for  their  ideals  and  recognition  of  their 


demands  in  legislation.  The  inflaenea  of 
organization  in  industry  and  its  infinite  nnm- 
ber  of  contacts  with  other  organizations 
constitute  an  intricate  force  that  ii  the  most 
powerful  single  force  in  society.  The  power 
of  Labor  is  commensurate  with  its  unity, 
solidarity,   and   federation. 

Organisers — (1882,  p.  22)  The  Executive 
Council  (then  called  the  Legislative  Com* 
mittee)  was  empow*?red  to  appoint  organ- 
isers  for  the  dissemination  of  any  documents 
issued  by  the  Federation  or  committee  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as,  may  be  d»emed 
advisable. 

(1888.  pp.  9-13)  One  organizer  for  each 
state  to  relieve  distress  among  workers  was 
ordered. 

(1884.  p.  17)  Each  defogate  to  the  con- 
vention was  given  a  credential  as  organizer 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

(1888,  p.  20)  Executive  Council  directed 
to  appoint  one  organiser  in  cities  of  over 
150,000  and  fix  their  compensation. 

(1889,  p.  20)  Directed  that  organisers 
be  paid  legitimate  expenses. 

(1890,  p.  84)  Convention  thanked  the 
organizers  for  th«  work  done  and  directed 
Executive  Council  to  pay  them  such  sums  for 
their  time  and  expenses  as  its  judgment  dic- 
tated. 

(1891,  p.  19)  Organising  work  of  wage- 
workers  commended,  as  they  in  a  spirit  of 
valor  and  waif -sacrifice,  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, had  accepted  commissions  as  organ- 
isers. 

(1898,  p.  15)  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  had  nearly  400  organisers  who 
without  recompense,  not  only  preached  the 
gospel  oC  labor's  rights  but  wherever  pos- 
sible organised  unions,  (p.  28)  Expenses 
of  general  organizers  for  year,  $1,444.14. 
(p.  48)  Each  trade  and  labor  assembly  was 
^ven  the  right  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
Its   own    district   organiser. 

(1895,  p.  58)  Directed  great  care  be 
exercised    in    selecting   organizen. 

(1896,  p.  58)  The  President  made  this 
report:  "As  elsewhere  stated,  wd  antici- 
pate in  the  near  future  a  large  increase  in 
organization.  In  the  past  year  our  splendid 
and  self-sacrificing  band  of  organizers  have 
rendered  most  excellent  service  to  our  fel- 
low-workers, to  our  cause.  They  have  helped 
a  large  number  to  organize,  so  that  they  are 
now  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  thcTC  men,  themselves  wage-worken, 
have  not  only  given  their  ability,  and  their 
services  without  recompense,  but  often  had 
to  bear  the  expenses  incurred  for  meetings, 
car  fare,  postage  and  many  outlays  inciden- 
ts! to  the  character  of  such  work.  I  am 
confident  that  though  these  orgnizen  are 
doing  all  they  can,  and  more  than  they  have 
a  right,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be 
asked  to  do,  yet  if  they  were  assured  that 
they  would  receive  some  remuneration,  say 
even  for  the  barest  loss  of  time  and  expense 
much  greater  results  would  follow."  Con- 
vention empowered  the  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  appoint  organizen  and 
lecturers  and  pay  them  on  a  basis  iJrovided 
for  in  the  constitution. 

(1897,  p.  16)  Pull  power  in  relation  to 
organizers  given  the  Executive  Council. 

(1898,  pp.  20-85)  All  commissions  of 
organizers  were  revoked  and  a  new  corps 
organized.      Our   organizen    are   among   the 
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first  in  the  Tannard,  the  pioneers  of  most 
of  onr  organisations. 

(1899,  p.  165)  We  extend  our  thanks  to 
those  'wjio  are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of 
organizing  the  workers  into  the  ranks  of 
trade  anions  under  the  banner  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  .  , 

(1900,  p.  29)  A.  P.  of  L.  had  twenty  sal- 
aried organizers  and  680  Toluntxaer  organ- 
izers, (p.  48)  Secretary  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  sufficient  money  was  in  the 
treasury  to  keep  organivsrs  in  the  field  con- 
tinuously, (p.  156)  Approved  directing 
energies  of  organizers  by  circulars  contain- 
ing information  of  conditions  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  ^^^ 

(1901,  p.  29)  During  the  year  $85,- 
794.61  were  expended  for  organizing.  The 
organizer  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  (p.  184)  The 
amount  of  money  expended  for  salaried  or- 
ganizers  was   well    sp^nt   and   brought   good 

returns.  ,  *       ,     ^  j 

(1902,  p.  17)  Number  of  volunteer  and 
salaries  organizers  increased  to  nearly 
1,000.  The  volunteers  give  invaluable  wrv- 
ice  and  none  in  the  rank  and  file  are  more 
sacrificing.  ^     ^      ^  _ 

(19u3,  p.  80)  During  year  A.  P.  of  L. 
organizeRrs  formed  1,818  loeal  unions  of 
wmch  954  were  turned  over  to  national  and 
international  unions.  The  President  re- 
ported: "In  former  reports  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  commend  the  zeal  of  our  organ- 
izers, both  volunteer  and  special.  I  can 
only  reiterate  and  emphasize  the  deep  ob- 
ligation under  which  our  movement  must 
necessarily  be  to  the  mun  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  unwisdom  and  prejudice  in  going 
among  the  unorganized  and  carrying  to 
them  the  word  of  welcome,  of  hope,  and  en- 
couragement. Primarily  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  the  high  duty  ift  the 
interests  of  the  workers  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  human  family  must  be  their  compensa- 
tion and  reward.  We  can  but  attest  our  ap- 
preciation of  their  work  by  co-operating 
with  them  so  long  as  life  ana  strength  may 
be  ours  in  the  unlifting  and  ennobling 
work."  (pp.  98-252)  An  organizer  of  tba 
A.  P.  of  Li.  has  been  ordered  out  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Hiss.,  by  the  mayor,  but  later  deliv- 
ered a  Labor  Day  address  in  that  city.  The 
convention  declared:  "The  evarcise  of 
constitutional  guarantees  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  free  entry  to  any  otbnr 
part  of  the  country  and  the  right  to  organ- 
ise for  their  mutual  protection  must  be 
maintained  against  all  prejudices  and  oppo- 
sition." Executive  Council  directed  to 
financially  assist  the  organizer  in  socuring 
rediess  in  the  court n. 

(1904,  p.  84)  No  words  can  adequately 
convey  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  own  vol- 
unteer organizers.  Also  that  ttea  faithful 
services  of  our  salaried  organizers,  the  abil- 
ity with  which  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duties,  add  not  only  to  the  achievements  but 
to  the  good  name  and  glorv  of  the  cause  of 
labor,  the  cause  of  humanity. 

(1905,  p.  86)  We  have  now  1.180  vol- 
unteer organizers,  and  28  salaried  organ- 
imrs,  directly  commissioned  by  thei  A.  P.  of 
L.  The  tasks  and  duties  of  both  are  deli- 
cate, important,  and  often  onerous.  To  at- 
tack the  wrong,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
weak,  to  defend  and  advocate  the  right  un- 
der all   and  every   circumstance   which  may 


arise,  to  be  tactful,  eapable,  and  honest,  are 
no  mean  attributes  and  qualifications  for 
any  one.  Thev  aro  necessary  for  a  faitt^ 
performance  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  ihe 
men  active  in  the  labor  movement,  and  these 
must  be  possesvad  to  a  marked  degree  by  the 
commissioned  organizers  of  our  movement. 

(1906,  p.  88)  It  is  strange  that  our  op- 
ponents would  judge  every  other  association 
of  men  by  the  best  that  they  produoa,  while 
holding  up  to  contumely  the  worst  who  may 
incidentally  flit  across  the  path  of  labor, 
and  holding  these  up  as  typical  of  the  best 
that  our  great  movement  produces.  A  con- 
stant and  persistont  application  of  the  best 
that  is  in  us  to  help  our  fellows,  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  toilers  the 
necessity  and  the  righteousness  of  helping  to 
bear  our  brothers'  burdens,  will  overcome 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  will  accord  to 
our  men  the  honor  and  encomium  of  the 
great  uplifting  work  of  humanity,  well  done. 

(1907,  pp.  48-211-299)  There  is  not  a 
dollar  which  we  expend  in  organizing  pui* 
poses  but  which  yields  its  advantages  to  our 
fellow- workers  and  to  our  movement,  and  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  increase  and  extend 
this  beneficent  work. 

(1908;  p.  87)  Our  international  unions 
attest  gladly  the  assistance  rendered  by  our 
organizers,  not  only  in  organizing  new 
unions  but  increasing  the  membership  of 
existing  locals.  By  the  timely  visit  of  or- 
ganizers to  unions,  by  their  advice  and  en- 
couragement, much  good  has  been  accomp- 
lished. 

(1909,  pp.  43-818)  The  history  of  the 
world  has  demonstrated  no  cause  ever  can 
be  suppressed  or  permanently  retarded  in 
its  progress  when  its  adherents  are  willing 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  time,  their 
energy,  their  intelligence  and,  if  need  be, 
their  lives  fn  its  support.  In  that  class 
stands  the  American  labor  movement  and 
the  multitude  of  organizers,  salaried  and 
volunteer,  who  are  ofaily  making  sacrifices 
for  the  great  cause  of  human  advancement. 
There  is  not  a  dollar  expended  in  the  field 
of  organizing  our  fellow-workers  but  that 
brings  its  return  a  hundredfold  in  the  form 
ef  improved  conditions  for  Mie  toilers,  the 
protection  of  their  rights,  ain  the  resultant 
organization.  It  is  our  duty  to  the  fullest 
to  provide  the  means  with  which  this  work 
can  be  citrried  on  and  extended. 

(1910,  pp.  51-814)  It  is  a  part  of  the 
record  of  our  organizers  that  they  are  in 
every  particular  exceptionally  law-abiding 
men,  and  ascertaining  their  own  and  the 
workers'  rightn  as  American  citizens  they 
proceed  accordingly.  At  the  meetings  at 
which  they  speak,  the  people  in  attendance 
axe  instructed  in  immediate  and  practical 
means  of  bettering  their  condition  and  in 
those  laws  regarding  conditions  of  emplov- 
ment,  in  which  they,  as  husbands  and  xath- 
ers,  are  directly  interested.  Little  tiun  is 
wasted  in  vain  declamation  or  empty  prom- 
ises. To  qualify  himself  to  be  a  worthy 
organizer  ox  the  A.  P.  of  L.  reqoii^M  a  man 
to  voluntarily  subject  himself  to  a  coarse 
of  discipline  and  education  that  will  always 
remain  of  profit  to  him  as  a  man  of  char- 
acter. Let  us  all  thank  our  organisers  for 
the  good  they  do. 

(1911,  pp.  79-275)  We  would  be  Peking 
in  a  troe  conception  of  justice  if  we  did  not 
express  our  appreeiation  of  the  great  work  of 
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the  thousands  of  Toluntary  organizers  who 
freely  give  their  time,  their  intelligence  and 
tfaneir  energy  towards  the  building  up  of  the 
A.  F.  of  Li.  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  con- 
tinually sacrificing  their  own  comfort  with 
no  other  hope  of  reward  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  dog^  what  they  could  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  mankind.  What  we  have 
said  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  vol- 
untary organizer  applies  equally  to  the  paid 
organizer,  who  endures  the  inconvenience  of 
a  tramp  life,  away  from  home  most  of  his 
time,  with  no  more  pay  than  hn  could  at 
any  time  earn  at  his  trade,  in  order  that  he 
may,  in  this  way,  contribute  his  mite  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  his  associates. 
We  need  mora  men,  both  volunteer  and  paid, 
to  carry  on  this  work  and  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  methods  will  be 
developed  by  which  more  funds  will  become 
available   for   organizing   purposes. 

(1912,  pp.  56-386)  A.  F.  of  L.  organ- 
izers should  confine  thcmscWes  to  the  work 
they  are  ccmmissioned  to  do  so  there  may 
be  no  opportunity  for  criticism  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  unions  with  which  the 
missions  assigned  to  A.  F.  of  L.  organ- 
izers may  bring  them  into  contact.  Where 
their  work  conflict?  with  or  crosbes  that  of 
other  organizations,  there  should  be  a  con- 
ference of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  representatiws 
with  those  of  the  other  organizations,  and 
full  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
work  of  mutual  concern  shall  b«  carried  for- 
ward. Oreanizers  assigned  to  particular 
localities  where  central  labor  unions  are  es- 
tablished are  directed  to  report  their  pres- 
ence to  the  officers  of  these  central  labor 
unions  and  pl.ipe  themselves  at  their  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  any  special  work 
that  it  is  desired  shall  be  taken  up.  pro 
vided  their  mission  and  time  will  permit. 
In  so  reporting  to  the  officers  of  the  central 
labor  unions  there  will  also  be  general 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  these  A.  F.  of 
L.  organizers  in  various  localities  and  the 
fact  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  exerting  itself 
in  these  places,  and  consequent  satisfaction 
to  the  local   labor  movement. 

(1913,  pp.  90-350)  The  most  real  things 
in  life  are  not  the  tangible  things  we  can 
see  and  touch,  but  they  are  the  influences 
that  make  ttve  spirit  reverent  and  sweet  and 
true,  the  glimpses  we  catch  of  the  meaning 
of  life,  the  conceptions  that  have  left  the 
trivial  and  have  lost  themsely^s  in  the  im- 
mortal and  the  impersonal — ^the  great  motive 
powers  that  are  felt  throughout  the  age. 
The  passions,  the  ambitions,  the  yearnings 
of  men  for  something  better  and  higher  are 
the  most  real  things  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple— nay,  th»y  are  the  throbbing,  pulsatini; 
heart  of  life  itself.  Though  so  vital,  so 
powerful,  they  are  so  fine  and  subtle  that  we 
are  often  unconscious  of  their  presence:  y"»t 
in  the  silent  and  lone  places  of  life,  in  the 
times  when  we  test  our  dreams  and  visions 
whether  they  be  in  tune  with  the  ultimate 
and  the  inftnite  these  real  things  ring  out 
like  some  rare  strain  of  sweet  music  that 
thrills,  and  soothes,  and  comforts.  Were  it 
not  for  the  courage  and  the  inspiration  born 
of  deeper  insight  and  fuller  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  the  process  of  life  and 
progress,  thf»  pnin  and  the  disappointment 
would  be  too  overpowering.  But  these 
glimpses  when  eternity  affirms  the  concep- 
tion of  the  present  are  the  greatest  reward 
granted  honest,  true  work.  Tf  those  whoRP 
faithful,   often    unnoted,   services   have   given 


form  and  ivality  to  that  most  real  thinj^  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  bear  the  dead  weight 
and  burden  of  America's  progress  could  but 
sense  and  realize  the  full  nobility  and  gran- 
deur of  th*a  structure  they  have  reared,  in- 
finite peace  and  satisfaction  ^wouid  be  their 
compensation.  In  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
the  working  people  of  ^Vmeriea  has  boen 
builded  a  Temple  of  Labor — a  structure  that 
has  been  reared  in  pain  and  privation, 
though  it  towers  upward  into  the  hope-filted, 
sunny  skies.  Each  stone  of  th<»  great  struc- 
ture was  laid  by  some  humble  workingman 
— some  were  laid  in  the  darkness,  some  in 
th»  dewy  morn,  some  were  laid  in  weari- 
ness and  pain,  some  at  the  cost  of  rest  and 
leisure,  some  in  the  exaltation  which  comes 
from  unselfsh  efforts  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate. Many  who  laid  the  stones  may  be 
unknown  or  forgotten,  but  each  stone  is  es- 
sential to  the  Temple  of  Labor — the  temple 
where  humanity  may  enter  in  and  find  pro- 
tection and  aid.  Those  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden  may  enter  this  Temple  of  Labor 
and  find  comfort  and  aid  in  carrying  their 
burdens.  In  the  temple  it  is  the  law  that 
men  shall  possess  their  own  souls  in  the  ful- 
ness of  freedom  and  may  stretch  up  to  full 
stature  of  individual  liberty,  free  from  com- 
pulsion or  oppression.  Such  is  the  Temple 
of  Labor — a  temple  not  made  by  hands,  but 
by  the  hearts  and  lives  of  human  beings. 
This  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Spirit  of 
Labor,  the  creative  force,  the  genius  of  the 
brain  and  the  brawn  of  men,  the  power  that 
generates  freedom  and  individuality.  Those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  temple,  who 
hewed  and  fashioned  the  stones,  and  car- 
ried the  blocks  and  the  mortar,  are  the  faith- 
ful band  of  volunteer  workers  who  go  among 
the  toilers,  tell  the  storv  of  organization,  and 
show  their  fellow-workers  how  the  better 
things  of  life  can  be  gained.  Year  after  year 
faithful  unpaid  organizers  have  used  their 
leisure  time  that  they  might  organize  the 
unorganized  or  add  strength  and  give  in- 
spiration to  those  who  might  otherwise  have 
lost  courage.  The  labor  movement  among 
the  American  workers  is  the  insult  of  self 
sacrifice  and  consecration  of  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  work  of  bettering  humanity. 
Though  the  individual  work  may  seem  in- 
consequential and  scarcely  worth  while,  yet 
the  whole  looms  big  with  hope  and  power — 
the  whole  is  impossible  without  each  Individ 
ual  endeavor,  however  unimportant  it  may 
seem  when  isolated.  It  is  their  faithful, 
often  wholly  unrewarded,  endeavors  thst 
have  given  reality  to  the  labor  movement — 
the  real  Temple  of  Labor  where  men  may 
do  honor  and  reverence  to  the  good  and  the 
ideal  that  are  in  mankind,  to  the  infinite 
possibilities  enveloped  in  every  human  life, 
and  where  many  are  enabled  to  realize?  the 
desires  of  the  heart  and  mind.  The  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  of  organized  labor  for 
the  work  of  those  who  builded  and  are 
building  the  temple  can  not  be  too  generous. 

(1914.  pp.  61-332)  To  be  successful  in 
any  movement  or  undertaking  organizers, 
promoters,  or  advocates — call  them  what  you 
will — are  necessary,  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  labor  movement.  To  us  these  persons 
are  known  as  organizers.  Without  them  our 
movement  would  be  a  failure.  They  instill 
life,  ambition,  determination  and  hope  into 
those  who  are  weak  and  who  would  fall  bv 
the  wayside.  They  encourage  those  who 
lose   faith  in  our  movement. 

(1915,   pp.   66-468)      It  was  not  so  mf^ny 
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years  ago  that  an  organiier  for  the  labor 
mcvement  was  regarded  as  a  dangeroas  man 
in  a  community.  He  was  a  marked  man. 
b^cfkllsted,  tfanied  opportunities  for  any 
kind  of  work,  starred  and  pentecuted,  bui 
since  the  labor  morement  has  grown  in 
power,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a  move- 
ment for  hnmanity,  it  now  is  regarded  as  a 
great  constructive  agency  of  the  community. 
In  industrial  clashes  and  in  periods  of  in- 
dustrial anrest,  labor  organizers  are  recog- 
nized as  representatives  of  a  movement  that 
stands  /or  justice  and  for  the  general  human 
welfare.  In  many  cases  during  late  years 
employers  and  the  community  have  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  an  organizer  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  for  they  know  that  these  reproventa- 
tives  stand  for  constructive  practical  policies. 
Formerly  one  of  the  indispensable  qualities 
of  an  organiser  was  ability  for  physical 
self-d«fonBfc  and  protection.  While  the  or- 
iranizer  of  the  present  day  dops  not  lack 
physical  power  or  courage,  he  must  possesn. 
he  must  have,  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the 
rights  and  intex^sts  of  the  workers  whom 
he  represents  and  in  addition  power  of  lead* 
ership  and  ability  to  educate.  This  changf 
marks  the  tremendous  forward  progress  of 
the  trad«  union  movement  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1916,  p.  65)  It  is  but  inadequate  rec- 
ognition of  thfl  service  to  humanity.  Labor 
and  justice  rendered  by  the  organizora  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  commend  th^ir  unfailing 
and  untiring  devotion.  The  progress  of  the 
labor  movement  is  made  possible  through  the 
work  of  these  chosen  men  and  women  who 
after  the  day*s  work  is  done  give  whatever 
of  time  and  ability  they  have  to  better  con- 
ditions  for  their  fellows.  There  is  nothing: 
that  these  faithful  workers  do  that  does  not 
add  to  tne  effectiveness  of  the  great  cause 
for  which  our  movement  stands. 

(1917,  p.  188)  There  are  1,94.5  organ- 
izers of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  who  are  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  furthering  th«  genersl 
interests  of  Labor  throughout  .America. 
Upon  the  persistent  effective  work  of  these 
faithful  workers  depends  in  a  degree  not 
always  appreciated,  the  success  of  the  cause 
or  organized  labor.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  in  time  that  is  free  from  the  day's 
toil  and  without  compensation  except  the 
gratification  of  serving  a  in'eat  cause.  The 
monthly  reports  of  organizers  published  in 
the  American  Federationist  have  been  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance,  indicat- 
ing the  scope  and  the  constructive  chsracrer 
of   their  work. 

(1918,  p.  270)  Executive  Council  direct- 
ed to  have  an  investiKstion  made  by  the 
federal  government  st  Rirmingham.  Ala.,  of 
a  report  that  white  organizers  of  the  A  F. 
of  L.  have  been  deported  from  that  citv  ""nd 
a  colored  organizer  tarred  and  feathered, 
their  only  offense  bein»  their  efforts  to  or 
ganize  the  miners  of  thst  district. 

Organliers'   Election — (1912.   p.  .199)   Re 
fused  to  el(K*t  ptprmanent   general   organizers, 
declaring  a  convention  less   qualified  to  pass 
on   qualification   and   especial  fitness   for  cer- 
tain work  than  is  the  Executive  Council. 

Orphana.  Oompensation  for— (1917.  p. 
418)  Resolution  favoring  legislstion  estab- 
lishing a  minimnra  compensation  for  orphans 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  msintenance  in  an 
institution  referred  to  Executive  Council. 

Orartlm*— (1887.  p.  43)  We  advise 
strongly    against    working   overtime    when    so 


many  are  struggling  for '  an  opportunity  to 
work.  It  is  an  instigator  of  th«  basest 
selfishness,  a  radical  violation  of  union  prin- 
ciples whether  on  piece  or  day  work.  It 
tends  to  set  back  the  general  movement  for 
the   eight-hour  day. 

Orertlme,  Back  Pay  for — (1902,  p.  i.>7) 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  aid  laborera 
and  mechanics  employed  on  goremmant 
works  since  1869  to  secure  pay  for  over- 
time, application  for  which  had  been  made 
since  1872.  (1903,  p.  207;  1904.  pp.  161- 
264)  Prior  to  August  20,  1900,  shipkeep- 
ers  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  worked 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then 
ordered  a  reduction  to  eight  hours,  but 
failed  to  pay  extra  for  overtime  worked  be- 
fore. Laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
government  works  from  1869  to  1872  made 
similar  complaint  (1905,  p.  180).  Execu- 
tive Council  instructed  to  urge  legislation 
granting  the  overtime  due. 

Orertima  Wages — (1912,  p.  379)  Execu- 
tive Council  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  presentation  in  Congress  authorizing 
payment  of  all  men  working  over  eight 
hours  the  prevailing  rate  for  overtime  in 
the  district  where  the  work  is  being  done. 

Oyster  Trade,  BagiUatlon  of — (1887,  p. 
30)  Urged  laws  iirohihiting  gathering  oys- 
ters not  yet  attained  to  a  three  years' 
growth  and  enforcing  law  providing  for  a 
nine-pint   wine   measure  in   measuring   them. 

Padrone  System — (1894.  p.  47)  The  traf- 
fic in  human  flesh  carried  on  openly  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  under  what  is 
known  af  the  "padrone  system"  is  in  its 
effects  most  injurious  to  all  forms  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
free  American  institutions.  Laws  for  its 
abolition  deniand««d.  (1895.  p.  81)  Execu- 
tive Council  instructed  to  urge  laws  to  wipe 
out  padrone  system;  (1904,  p.  162)  and  to 
seek  enforcement  of  all  laws  bearing  on  the 
evil  so  it  can  finally  be  stamped  out. 

Paine  Lumber  Oo.  tb.  Oarpantera — (1917, 
p.  91)  Supremo  court  decided  that  the  con- 
spiracy clauses  of  the  Sherman  Law  could 
not  be  made  operative  by  a  private  party 
suing  for  an  injunction  against  another  pri- 
vate party  or  by  one  corporation  against 
another  corporation.  The  remedy  for  such 
a  person  or  corporation  is  to  apply  to  the 
.Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and 
have  him  institute  a  suit  for  injunction  or 
I  entraining  order. 

Panama  Oanal — nA98.  p.  128)  In  the 
belief  the  United  States  would  connect  the 
Gn]t  of  Mexico  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  urge 
such  features  "in  the  law  enacted  as  will 
protect  the  labor  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  canal  from  the  evils  attendant  upon 
nnch  work;  that  the  workmen  may  be  sup- 
plied with  all  possible  safeguards  as  to 
hygienic  living,  hospital  conveniences  and 
surgical  service,  and  otherwise  protected  by 
reasonable  hours  of  labor,  and  by  all  other 
safe  conditions  which  will  give  them  a  chance 
tn  labor  and  live  with  every  poasibF?  degree 
of   comfort." 

(1902.  p.  108)  Resolution  against  build- 
ing either  a  Nicaraguan  or  Panama  Canal 
because  the  U.  R.  would  be  unable  to  defend 
it  and  wars  of  conquest  would  follow  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

(1908.  p.  205)     Urged  Congress  to  require 
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that  as  we  hare  hundreda  of  thooaanda  of 
laborera  adapted  to  the  work  none  but  eiti- 
sens  of  the  U.  S.  be  employed  in  the  con- 
atmotion  of  the  interoceanio  canal  in  Pan- 
ama. 

(1905,  p.  38)  Inv^Btigationa  have  been 
made  by  government  commisBions  aided  by 
representative  trade  unionists  and  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  before  it  will 
b«  possible  for  the  actual  construction  work 
to  begin  conditions  more  nearly  comforming 
to  civilized  and  healthful  life  must  be  inau- 
gurated; that  it  then  only  will  be  at  all  pvac- 
tical  or  humane  to  ask,  much  less  to  obtain, 
workmen  to  go  there.  Through  labor's  ef- 
forts th«  decision  has  been  reached  that  the 
federal  eight-hour  law  applies  to,  and  will 
be  enforc^  upon,  the  work  of  building  the 
canal.  Some  carping  critics,  wholly  mis- 
conceiving the  climatic  conditions,  have  com- 
plained that  the  eight-hour  law's  application 
will  prov«  detrimental.  Oertainly.  if  an 
eight  hour  workday  is  deemed  wise  and 
economic,  and  all  real  students  and  practical 
observers  are  agreed  that  this  is  so,  in  a 
temperate  climate,  it  must  inevitably  follow 
that  longer  hours  of  labor  than  eight  in  the 
torrid  sone  of  Panama  must  be  unwise,  un* 
economic,  and  inhuman,  unless  there  be  a 
total  disregard  of  the  Ivaalth  and  lives  of 
the  workmen  who  may  be  employed  in  the 
constraction  of  this  great  inter-oceanic  canal. 
Then,  again,  there  are  ^omo  who  would  hav« 
our  government  placed  in  the  questionable 
and  incoitsistent  position  of  regarding  the 
canal  and  the  canal  sone  as  Amurican  ter- 
ritory, to  which  all  other  American  law  ap- 
plies, and  yet  would  hold  that  our  American 
Chinese  exclusion  law  does  not  apply.  We 
innist  that  the  Panama  Oanal  and  its  zone 
can  not  be  regar^d  as  American  in  one  par- 
ticular and  non-American  in  another.  We 
are  just  as  intensely  interested  as  any  others 
can  be  in  the  necessity  for  and  th»  advan- 
tages that  will  result  from  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  we  equally  insist 
that  it  shall  be  the  reault  of  American  en- 
terpriTC,  AmiBri<saln  geniua,  and  American 
labor. 

(1906,  pp.  25-165-207)  Those  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  canal  seem  to 
have  no  other  conception  than  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  become  the  sponsor  of 
"cheap  labon9rs"  in  this  great  public  work. 
The  commission  appears  to  have  directed 
its  attention  to  all  countries  other  than  our 
own  in  securing  labor  and  manifested  a  pur- 
pose to  disregard  the  eight-hour  day  upon 
thpd  promise  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  not 
an  American  possession:  that  the  canal  is 
not  an  American  public  work.  The  Attorney 
Oeneral.  however,  gave  a  contrary  opinion 
and  held  the  eight-hour  law  applied.  At- 
tempts to  abolish  tfa«  eight-hour  day  by 
riders  on  appropriation  bills  failed  in  Con- 
gress. Then  a  new  rule  was  adopted  by 
those  in  control  of  the  House  and  a  law  en- 
acted providing  that  the  eight-hour  law 
should  not  apply  to  alien  laborsrs  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
within  the  canal  zone.  While  the  act  applies 
only  to  "alien"  laborers  the  fact  is  the 
eight-hour  law  is  now  dead  so  far  as  all 
workmen  are  concerned.  Although  we  were 
assured  no  Chinese  would  be  employed  con- 
tracts are  now  under  consideration  to  em- 
ploy thousands  of  them  at  wages  as  low  as 
9H  cents  an  hour.  We  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  and  the  great  value  involved  in 


the  conatruction  and  completion  of  this 
great  enterprise,  and  we  eameatly  bop«  for, 
and  will  gladly  aid  in,  its  completion;  but 
we  protest  that  the  great,  generous  and 
broad-minded  American  people  should  not  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  of  brutality  and 
parsimony  so  far  as  wages,  hours  of  labor 
and  conditions  of  employment  are  concerned. 
Where  our  people  are  so  liberal  and  fair  in 
all  things  els«,  they  can  not  and  will  not 
consent  to  assume  the  attitude  of  ^rdid, 
heartless  employers.  Executive  OounciT  was 
requested  to  send  a  committee  to  investigate 
conditions   in  the  canal   zone. 

(1907,  pp.  27-204)  Employes  in  the 
canal  zone  are  working  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  It  is  unjust  and  inhuman 
to  require  an^  man  in  a  tropical  climate 
and  misasmatic  atmosphere  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day  even  though  he 
may  be  of  a  different  race  and  nationality 
from  us,  and  the  legislative  committee  is 
instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  have  the 
act  abolishing  the  eight-hour  day  repealed. 
The  President  was  given  authority  to  visit 
the  canal  zone  to  investigate  the  conditions, 
and  report  the  result  and  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  government,  as  the  latter  had 
requested. 

(1908,  pp.  86-225)  While  conditions 
|iad  improved  complaints  had  been  made 
that  American  union  workmen  were  b«ing 
discharged  and.  unskilled  foreigners  em- 
ployed. We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
membership  in  a*  union  should  not  work  to 
tlvdir  detriment.  The  federal  eight-hour  law 
is  also  a  dead  letter  for  both  aliens  and 
American  citizens,  a  result  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
foresaw  and  protested  against. 

(1918,  p.  264)  Executive  Council  in- 
structed to  urge  Congress  to  adopt  ru1«s 
governing  the  canal  without  considering  the 
protest  of  the  British  government  against 
exempting  XT.  S.  vessels  in  tfa«  coaatwise 
trade  from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

(1914,  p.  86)  Reported  Congress  had 
repealed  this  clauae  in  the  Panama  Canal 
act:  "No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  XT.  S." 
Also  section  2  waa  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: "Wfa^n  based  upon  net  registered 
tonnage  for  ships  of  commerce  the  tolls  shall 
not  exceed  $1 .25  p*»r  net  registered  ton,  nor  be 
less  than  75  cents  p«r  net  registered  ton, 
subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  article 
19  of  tlna  convention  between  the  XT.  S. 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  entered  into 
November  18.  1908:"  Provided.  That  the 
paaaage  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
or  held  as  a  waiver  or  relinquishment  of 
any  right  the  U.  S.  may  have  under  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ratift^d  the  21st 
of  February,  1902.  or  the  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  ratified  February  26, 
1904.  or  otherwise,  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  its  vessels  by  exempting  the  vessels  of 
the  n.  S.  or  its  citizens  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  for  passage  through  said  canal,  or  as 
in  any  way  waiving,  impairing,  or  affecting 
any  right  of  the  U.  S.  under  said  treaties, 
or  otherwise,  with  raspect  to  the  sovereignty 
over  or  the  ownership,  control,  and  manage- 
ment of  said  canal  and  the  regulation  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  through  the 
same.  (pp.  381-858)  Executive  Council 
instrunt>ed  to  investigate  statementa  that 
those  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Pan- 
smn  Osual  wore  replacing  skilled  American 
workers   by   aliens   whose    ttandarda   of  liv- 
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ing  permitted  them  to  wrrk  for  lower  wag^, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  charge  the  canal 
workers  rent  and  thus  reduce  wages  or  sal- 
aries   by  indirect  means. 

(1915,  p.  90)  At  a  eonfarenee  the  goT- 
emor  of  the  canal  sone  promised  to  see  all 
injustices  were  remedied.  The  rent  issue 
was  a  Pxvsidential  order  and  this  statemi'nt 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Labor:  "The 
two  secretaries  recommend  to  tbn  President 
that  the  ezecutive  order  in  question  be  mod- 
ified by  suspending  the  operations  thereof  re- 
lating to  rent,  fuel  and  lights  during  the 
period  of  actual  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  but  not  later  than  June  80,  1916.'* 
The  suspension  of  this  executiTo  or^r  meant 
to  the  workers  employed  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  a  aaTing  of  approximately 
$259,000.  Through  the  prompt  action  of 
the  representatives  of  the  department 
at  Washington  the  workers  in  Panama  were 
protected  from  what  would  hare  been  a  very 
serious  loss  if  there  had  l]«en  no  one  pres- 
ent authorized  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case  to  governmental  authorities. 

(1916,  p.  846)  Objected  to  abolishment 
of  the  longevity  increases  in  wages  while  at 
the  same  time  granting  rewards  to  military 
oAcers;  that  Congress  should  investigate 
such  discriminatory  legislation  and  take 
such  other  action  as  will  correct  existing  in- 
justices to  organised  labor  and  other  civ- 
ilians equally  entitled  to  consideration  with 
the  military  oAcers. 

Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor — 
(1905,  p.  17)  On  the  continent  of  America 
our  labor  movement  is  expanding  and  ex- 
tending to  all  its  beneficent  influences.  We 
have  not  only  our  international  trade  uniona, 
with  their  nearly  27,000  local  trade  unions, 
but  we  also  have  our  state,  dominion,  insu- 
lar, and  territorial  federations,  our  601 
central  labor  unions,  trades  assemblies,  and 
Jocal  federations.  Our  limits  are  no  longer 
nt>m  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Oulf,  but  we  include  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and 
British  Columbia.  It  is  superfluous  here  to 
refer  to  the  vast  advantages  secured  by  our 
international  unions  for  the  members  of  their 
respective  crafts  *nd  callings — they  have 
been  mora  than  thrice  told.  They  will  bear 
telling  again  and  again,  and  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  our  international  unions,  as  a 
further  illustrtion  of  the  greater  possibili- 
ties for  good  In  the  future  by  trade  union 
unity  under  the  banner  of  international 
trade  unionism,  should  gather  the  material 
and  data  so  that  they  may  put  their  achieve- 
ments before  the  world  and  demonstrate  to 
the  indifferent  and  to  the  scoffers  and  the 
unthinking,  as  well  as  to  the  friends,  the 
vast    good    already    accomplished. 

(1915,  p.  56)  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  there  has  been  a  growing 
realisation  that  there  ought  to  exist  closer 
political,  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
b«»tween  the  people  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere. The  Panama  Canal  opened  up  new 
trade  routes,  new  markets,  nnd.  therefore, 
new  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities, 
and  with  them  the  necessity  for  a  closer  po- 
litical alliance.  This  has  been  augmented 
by  the  fact  ihnt  the  present  European  war 
has  closed  old  trade  routes  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  markets  to  which  the  Pan- 
Ameriean   Republics     formerly     carried     the 


neater  amount  of  their  export  merchandisjB. 
During  the  past   year  the   Congress   of  ttiie 
U.  8.  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  to   call   a   Pan-American    Congress   Con* 
ference  for  the   purpose  of  considering  bet- 
ter  financial,    industrial   and   commercial  re- 
lations  and  the  development   of  the  natural 
resources    of   the    countries    of    the    western 
hemisphere.     Accordingly   the  conference   of 
repQresentatives    from    the    South    AmeHiCan 
countries.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  met 
with    the    representatives    of    the    U.    S.    in 
Washington,   May  24-29,   1915.     These  dele- 
gates represented  all  the  great  financial,  in- 
dustrial,   and    commercial    interests    of    the 
Latin-American       countries — ^the       steamship 
companies,   the  mines,  the  banks,   railroads, 
telephones,    and    all    the   great    corporations. 
This    conference    was    to    deal    with    matters 
and  policies  that  were  to  be  of  a  far-reach- 
ing   convaquence,    not    only    in    international 
relations   between   various   countries,   but   in 
the    internal    development    of   the    countries. 
All  these  industrial  enterpriaes  depend  upon 
human    agencies    which  ought  to  be  most  care- 
fully protected    and   conserved.     Those  who 
participated    in    this    conference    aie    to    de- 
cide policies  and  to  outline  plans  that  will 
affect    the    lives    of   millions    of    people    for 
years  to  come.     It  ia  conceded  that  the  chi.efs 
of    industry,    finance     and     commerce.     luLve 
their    own    interests    foremost    in    mind — in 
fact,    some    who     are    recognized     as    world 
powers  have  recently  stated  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  industrial  relations  with  employes 
and  that  they  considered  labor  conditions  ir- 
relevant to  their  concern.     If  as  a  nation  we 
have  a  true  conception  of  the  value  of  human 
lifa,   we  ought   to  make  human  relations  of 
chief  concern  in  all  our  plans.     We  ought  to 
improve  our  conception  by  providing  repre- 
sentation.     There    is    but    one    organization 
that   standa  for  human   welfare   and   human 
rights  and  nothing  elae.     It  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  concern  not  only  for  its  mem- 
bership,  but  for  all   those  who  do  the  work 
of  the   nation — a   strong,   militant   organiza- 
tion that  fights  the  battles  of  the  weak  and 
clears    the    path    for   progress    that    all    the 
toilers   may  join  the   forward   movement  to- 
ward   freedom    and    larger    opportunity    and 
welfare.     This  is  the  organisation  that  ought 
to  be  represented  in   all  of  the  councils  of 
the    nation — it    expresses    the    burdens,    the 
heartaches,  the  yearnings  and   the  ideals  of 
the   masses   of   the   nation.      Although   these 
matters    were    of    such    tremendous    signifi- 
cance,  not  only   for  the  interests   concerned, 
but    ultimately    an    alliance    of    the    peoples 
of  these  various  nations,  including  our  own. 
there    was    not    a    representative    who    stood 
either   directly   or    indirectly    for    the    cause 
of   the     toilers — for     the     cause    of    human 
rights,    human   liberty   and    ideals   of  democ- 
rscy   and    greater   freedom.      Although   it    is 
recognized  that  material  civilization,  wealth, 
and  all  problems  are  to  serve  ultimately  the 
needs  of  the  people,  yet  the  representatives 
to  this  Congress  were  of  a  type  that  would 
consider   the   development    and   the   manage- 
ment   of   these     interests     purely     from    the 
standpoint  of  profits,  with  little  or  no  regard 
for   the   human    beings   concerned,    either   as 
producers  or  consumers — as  men,  women  or 
children.    The  tremendous  matters  that  were 
to  be  considered  by  this  Congress  were  not 
generally    understood,    nor    the    far-reaching 
consequence  of  its  decision,  yet  these  repre- 
sentatives of  financial  interests,  of  commerce 
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and  of  industry,   appapantlj   were  represeii 
tatiTes    of    their    national    gOTemmenta    and 
were  authorised  to  make  provisions  for  the 
future.     It  requires  no  greut  imagination  or 
discernment    to    understand    that    thvse    able 
representatives    of   the     interests     would    so 
plan  and  manipulate  conditions  and   events, 
that    the    great    corporate    interests    of    the 
'    various  countries  would  be  in  a  position  to 
control,    not    only    the    industries    and    com- 
merce within  their  own  countries,  but  inter- 
national   regulations    for    commerce    and    in- 
dustry.      In    other    words,    this    conference 
plainly  would  enable  the  corporate  interests 
to   entrench   themselves    in   a  powerful   posi- 
tion that  would  require  years  of  struggfe  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  nations,  the  i^asses 
of  the  wage-earners,  to  secux^  for  themselves 
protction  and  a  right  to  opportunities  in  ac- 
cord   with    their    importance.      This    confer- 
ence would   determine   the   tone   of   interna- 
tional   relations,    the    standards    and    ideals 
that   would  dictate  policies   and   would   thus 
establish  a  whole  line  of  intangible  powerful 
influence    that    would    make    doubly    difficult 
the   age-long   struggle   for   freedom    that   the 
workers  everywhere  have  waged. 

It  was  because  he  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  wa^ft- earners  to  be  represented 
in  the  first  meetings  where  policies  were  to  b<? 
formulated    and    standards    were    to    be    set, 
that  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  entered 
a  protest  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
against  the  policy   that  excluded   from   rep- 
resentation   in    this     conference     representa- 
tives of  human  rights  and  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.     The  inauguration  of  tnese  Pan- 
American   conferences  makes  it   evident  that 
'  the  employing  interests   of  all  the  countries 
feel  an  identity  of  interest  and  that  there  is 
foreshadowed    closer    association,    if    not    or- 
ganization,   of     the    employers     of    both   the 
North  and  South  American  countries.     If  the 
employers  of  all  these  countries  are  to  unite 
for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests, 
it    becomes    all   the   more     evident     that    the 
wage-earners    of    these    countries    must    also 
unite   for  their  common  protection   and   bet- 
terment.     With    the    Pan-Amerfcan    oipgan- 
ization  of  employers  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
organization  on   a  national  scale  will  not  be 
adequate   for  the   protection   of  the   workers 
in    international   relations   where   it   is   proh- 
able  that  policies  will  be  decided  which  will 
be   the    determining   factors    In    all    national 
policies.     Therefore,  we  deem  it  wise  at  this 
time  to  inaugurate  a  special  effort  and  policy 
to   draw   together   more   closely    in   fraternri 
relationship    the    workers   of   the   North   ani 
South     American     continents.       There     ha^e 
been,  made    conditions    that    have    hitherto 
hindered   intercourse    and   close   relationship, 
but  now  that  the  countries  are  to  be  bound 
closely    together    by    industrial,    commercial 
and    financial    ties,    the    workers    must    plan 
for  the  future.     Of  course  conditions  of  life 
and    standards   of   living,    educational    oppor- 
tunities,   language — all    differ   vitally    as    be 
tween    the    various    American    countries,    bur 
despite  all  of  these  differences,  there  is  thn< 
tie  of  common  economic,  political  and  social 
interest   that   will    make   for   closer  relation- 
ship   and    unity    of    action.      Prom    time    to 
time,    we   have  had   correspondence  with    the 
organized    labor    raowments    of    some   of   the 
countries  of  South   America  and  Mexico,  but 
this  has  been   intermittent  and  without  per- 
manent association   for  mutual   advancement. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  it«  is  necessarv 


to  plan  for  our  mutual  protection.     The  Ex- 
ecutive   Oouncil    is    authorised    to    consider 
this  matter  during  the  coming  year,  and  to 
enter    into    correspondence    with    representa- 
tives of  organised  labor  movements  of  these 
various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  better  understanding  and  cloaer  i^la- 
tionshipj  to  the  end  that  all  the  workers  of 
the   various    countries    may    be   prepared    to 
act    concertedly    for    their    mutual    advancw 
nient  and  protection;  that  some  plan  be  de- 
vised for  tjie  exchange  of  fraternal  represen- 
tatives and  delegates  in  some  capacity,  prob 
ably   to  visit  the  South  American   countries 
and    Mexico,     in     order    to    carry     peraonal 
greetings,    and  ^to    bring   back   first-hand   re- 
ports of  conditions  existing  there.  Of  course 
a   representativ^e  for  work  of  this   character 
must   have   some  knowledge   of  the    Spanish 
language.      During   the   past    year,    a    begin- 
ning has  been  made  that  ought  to  have  an 
effect    in    promoting   closer   relationship    and 
brttter   understanding.      The   country  just    to 
ihe  south  of  us  has  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  terrible  turmoil  and  distress.  After 
many   years   of  nominal   freedom,   yet   actual 
despotic    control,    when    the   policies    of    the 
whole    government   were   in    the   interests   of 
emplovTs   and  the  exploiters,  there  came  a 
rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater 
freedom    for   the   people,    and   the   establish- 
ment   of    democratic    policies    and    practices. 
Under   the   Madero   government   considerable 
progress  was  made,  yet  the  effect  of  the  pas*, 
year  s  work  plainly  shows  the  lack  of  .sell- 
control    and    the    failure    to   understand    the 
workings  of  a  government  by  the  people  ant 
for  the  people.     Madero  was  an  idealist  wh.^ 
had  in  mind  the  interests  and  welfare  of  thv> 
people.     He  gave  them  many  righta  that  had 
been  previously   denied  them.     Among  these 
was  the  right  of  free  assembly  and  the  right 
of   free   speech.      The   working   people   wero 
eiven  the  right  to  organize  into  labor  unions 
Then  there   developed  first  of  all  the  labor 
movement  of  Mexico.     But  the  Madero  gov- 
emment  was  not  of  long  duration.     Madert- 
was  succeeded  by  a  despot  who  ruled  with- 
out   regard    to    constitutional    rights.      The 
iieople    of   Mexico    who    w?re    atruargling   for 
liberty   united    in    what   was    known    as    th** 
Constitutionalist"     party,     with     Carranza 
as  their  leader.     After  a  period  of  figbtini; 
they    drove    Huerta    from    power,    and    thei- 
there  began  a  struggle  between  various  lead- 
Si"  ^"i,*^*,.  ^P^^     '*>*■    control    and     power. 
Gradually   it   became   evident   that   Garransa 
represented   the    majority   of   the    people    of 
Mexico  and  that  he  stood  for  the  purpose  of 
constitutional  rights,  the  principles  of  justice 
and    equity   to    all    citizens    of   the    countrj. 
Many  of  Ws  policies  revealed  a  rare  human 
itarian    spirit    that    is    fully    appreciative   of 
the  value  of  human   lives,   whether  of  hum- 
ble position  or  of  more  influential.     Carranza 
entered   into   a   contract   with   the   organize** 
workers  of  Mexico  known  as  the   "La  Casa 
del  Obrero  Mundial,"  which  represented  the 
trades    and    callings    of    Mexico's    workew 
This  body  18  a  federated  body  of  unions,  and 
Its   name  has   been  translated  by  one  of  its 
adherents  as    "The  Federation  of  Industrial 
JJ^nJa*";*,  *J^*  agreements  which  Carranza 
lit!    ^**^  the  people  were  circulated  in  the 
fonn    of    manifestos    and    posted    on    streets 
and  dwelling  of  the  Mexic-an   cities.     ThSi? 
purpose   was   clearly  that   of  the   immediate 
jdvanrement    of    the    working    people"  their 
™/ii,r^K  *   !J    ^'8^°«e'    «n    order   that    they 
might    be    given    opportunities    to    ezeKise 
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normal  actiyities  for  their  protection.     The 
Carrania   government   ga^i«  the  labor  organ- 
isations not  only  the  right  to  hold  meetings, 
but   furnished   them   -with  buildings   for   that 
purpose.      He     inaugurated     the     policy    of 
either  taking  over  land   that   had   been    to- 
cured  hv  illegal  or  sharp  practices,  or  buy- 
ing up  large   estates  and   dividing  these  out 
into  small  farms   for  the  people.     This  wan 
a   practical    method    of    meeting    one    of    the 
chief    difficiiulties     in     Mexico,      a    difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  large  estates  in  the  hands 
of    comparativelv    few    people.      The    labor 
movement    in    Mexico    has    sprung   up    sincd 
the   time   of   Madero.      The   federated   move- 
ment  consists  -of   unions    of    stone    masons, 
wood    cutters,     printers,     carpenters,     shoe- 
makers,    mnsirians,     and     the    nsunl    skilled 
artisans.       Of    course,    the    federated    move- 
ment   of   Mexico    found    itself    hampei^d    hf 
lack  of  funds,  for  not  only  are  the  workers 
of    Mexico    poorly    paid    in    times    of    peacv, 
but  they  had  been  under  ewn  worse  condi 
tions    during    the    protracted    civil    war.      It 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  "La  Oasa  del 
Obrero    Mundial"    to    send    two    repn9senta- 
tives  to  the   A.  P.  of  L.,   but  lack  of  funds 
prevented  the  execution   of  this  plan.   How 
ever,    the    officers   of    that     movenK»nt     have 
communicated   with  the   headquarters   of  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  from  time  to  time,  both  througn 
letters,  telegrams  and  finally  through  a  pt?r- 
sonal    representative.      This    personal    repre- 
sentative  stated    that    the    Mexican    working 
people  had  chosen  General  Oarranza  as  their 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  that 
they    were    willing    to    support    their    choict. 
with  their  lives.     They  felt  that  Mexico  was 
working    out    h«r    own    problems    In    accori 
with  her  ideals  and  was  in  a  position  to  es- 
tablish   the     democratic     government     which 
they  desired.     The  labor  movement  of  Mex- 
ico  protested   vigorously   against   any    action 
on  tb?  part  of  the  U.  8.  which  should  inter- 
fere with   the  right  of  that  nation  to   settle 
its    own    internal    difficulties.      The    workers 
of   Mexico   felt  that  the  people  and  the  offi- 
cials  of  the   (Jnitted    States   had   been   misin 
formed    by    those    who    had    their   own    per 
sonal    interests    to    serve    through    deception 
and  misinformation.     Any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  U.   S.  to  interfere  in   thv  internal  af 
fairs    of    Mexico    would    be    interpreted    by 
them   as  in   conflict   with   the   ideals   of  fre) 
government,    and    in    th«    Interests    of    great 
comorations    that     had    money    Invested    in 
their    country.      They    felt    that    they    were 
entitled   to  the   sympathy   of  the   Americans 
who  stood  for  an   Id^al  of  freedom  and  they 
urged  that  the  Carranza  army  is  made  up  of 
free  men   willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives   for 
freedom  and  that  the  American   nation   bear 
with  them  yet  a  littK?  while  longer  for  they 
thought  they  saw  in  sight  the  jro^l  for  which 
they  yearned.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  Car- 
ranza army  is  made  un  of  the  workingroen  of 
Mexico,   indrstrial  lodges  and  trades  unions. 
Mnnv    of     tlKse     labor     organizations     have 
joined  the  army  ss  a  body  and  serve  in  the 
reriments    with    the    officers    of   their  unions 
actinr   as    the    officers    of   the    regiment.      A 
repivsentative   of   the   wasre-earners   of   Mex- 
ico was  sent   to  this  country  with   a  request 
from  them  to  President  Gompers  that  he  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  see  to  it  that 
the  effort  of  tlv?  Mexicans  to  secure  greater 
freedom  was  given  a  fair  opportunity.  Pres- 
ident  Gomners  has  written   several   times  to 
President  Wilson   in   regard   to  this   matter. 
H«  urged  upon  the  President  the  plea  of  the 


Mexicans  for  time  to  accomplish  whatevei 
they  desired  and  for  the  patience  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  n.  S.  in  their  efforts.  This 
(matter  was  considered  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  and  it 
decided  to  authorize  President  Gompers  to 
write  to  the  President  urging  upon  him  thpi 
recognition  of  the  Mexican  government  with 
General  Carranza  as  its  head,  upon  the 
ground  that  that  government  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  democratic  ideals  In  Mexico. 

(1915,  pp.  187-291)  In  view  of  the  close 
relations  that  are  being  cultivated  by  the 
big  financial  interests  of  the  country  through 
the  governmental  authorities  of  Washington 
among  the  various  governments  and  financial 
corporations  of  the  Spanish-speaking  repub- 
lics, the  A.  F.  of  L.  should  invite  the  labor 
federations  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  of  the  other  southern 
as  well  as  Central  American  republics,  to 
meet  together  in  a  great  Pan-Amurican  La* 
bor  Convention,  which  should  be  held  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  economic  problems  that  are  to  confront 
in  the  nvar  future  the  various  labor  people 
owing  to  the  fraternization  and  combination 
of  the  biggeet  capitalist  representations  of 
Wall  Street  and  those  of  the  said  republiea, 
which  are  ready  to  be  mutually  helpful  to 
themselves,  and  to  control  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  business  of  those  countries.  That 
is  to  say,  shipping  compani^v.  railroads, 
minea,  banks,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  the 
general  combination  of  industrial,  eommer- 
cial  and  financial  interests.  The  masses  of 
the  people  of  those  republics  know  very 
little  about  these  great  schemes  and  the 
working  classes  of  these  countries  can  not 
see  now  what  the  result  will  be.  As  bank- 
ers, financiers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  offlciala 
o'f  the  various  countries  and  merchants  called 
and  held  a  conference  of  all  financial  and 
political  interests,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should 
call  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
all  the  Pan-American  Labor  I>aderations  in 
order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  and  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon ideals  of  libertr,  justice,  and  the  d***-^' 
opment  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  American 
and  tme  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

n916,  pp.  55-886)  Plans  for  furthering 
a  Pan-American  Labor  Union  were  ca rr iv>d 
out,  the  proposition  beginning  to  take  form 
in  the  United  States-Mexico  conference. 
Executive  Council  directed  to  continue  work 
of  organizing  a  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

fl917,  pp.  63-493)  The  first  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labor  conference  was  held 
in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  January  81.  1917. 
at  which  were  present  representatives  from 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Porto  Rico,  Yucatan,  and 
the  Internationsl  Typojrraph'pal  Union. 
Permanent  organization  of  the  Pan-American 
Federation  of  L«bor  Conference  Committee 
was  effected.  The  first  public  act  of  the 
committee  was  to  draw  up  and  mail  to  secre- 
taries of  the  labor  unions  throurh  Latin- 
America  a  manifesto  in  Spanish  and  Kn^livh. 
sending  greetinflrs  to  the  workers  of  Latin- 
Americs  and  snreestinr  an  outline  of  the 
intpmational  work  necessary  to  the  #»«♦•»»» 
lishment  of  a  Pan-.\meric8n  Federation  of 
lisbor.  The  manlAssto  urged  that  repre- 
sentatives from  the  orranized  labor  move- 
ments of  all  Latin -American  countries  selp«*t 
^nd  send  dele<^te8  to  Wsshington  to  ioin 
in   the  work  of  the  committee.      A   mss<   of 
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correBpondence  h»«  been  received  and  an- 
Bwered  by  the  conunittee^  correspondencw 
containing  data  of  infinite  value  in  making 
public  to  the  labor  movement  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  th»  vast  growth  of 
the  labor  movement  within  the  last  few 
years,  not  only  in  Mexico  but  throughout 
South  and  Central  America,  Cuba,  Porto 
Bico,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Mexico  alone 
has  within  the  last  two  years  organised 
maarly  half  a  million  workers  in  her  various 
trades  unions.  The  Oarransa  decree  declar- 
ing str&es  illegal  and  threatening  those 
promoting  strikes  wjth  death  penalties  was 
reported  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Thi« 
situation  caused  grave  anxiety  both  to  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  and  in  Mex- 
ico. Assurances  were  at  that  time  given 
through  the  Mexican  reprosentatives  on  the 
United  States-Mexico  Commission,  that  the 
decree  was  only  temporary  in  character  and 
would  not  be  used  to  destroy  the  labor 
movement.  The  new  constitution  adopted 
by  the  Congress  at  Queratero  contained  a 
provision  expressly  recognizing  the  legality 
of  the  right  to  strike.  Particular  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  first  actual  and  practical 
contact  between  the  Mexican  and  American 
workers  in  the  state  of  Arizona  where  it 
has  been  demonstrated  throughout  the  strikes 
of  the  past  two  years  that  Mexican  and 
American  miners  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
when  oppressed  by  organized  capital  seek- 
ing to  lower  standards  of  living  and  to  dis- 
rupt labor  unions.  Fourteen  thousand  Mexi- 
can miners  work  in  the  copper,  silver  and 
gold  mines  of  Arizona.  Over  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  Arizona  State  Federation 
of  Labor  is  either  of  Mexican  blood  or  birth. 
At  its  last  annual  convention  in  Clifton,  the 
State  Federation  elected  a  committee  of  five 
to  hold  an  international  conference  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Sonora  Workingmen's 
Congress  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing practical  plans  for  mutual  aid  in  Indus* 
trial  action.  In  the  United  States  today 
there  are  between  one  and  two  million  Mexi- 
can workers  conc*dntrated  particularly  in 
Arizona.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California, 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  and 
Kansas.  One-fourth  of  the  coal  miners  in 
the  Southern  Colorado  fields  are  Mexicans, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  are  at  work 
in  the  mines  of  New  Mexico.  Organizers  in 
both  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  Mill,  Mine  and  Smeltermen  agree 
that  the  Mexican  is  as  quick  to  organizid  and 
maintain  the  solidarity  of  the  labor  move- 
ment as  the  American  worker.  Communica- 
tions received  from  Pan-American  countries 
in  regard  to.  the  holding  of  a  Pan- American 
Congress  show  that  the  sentiment  in  the 
following  countries,  as  expressed  by  labor 
organizations,  is  favorable:  Cuba,  Peru,  Ar- 
gentina. Mexico,  St.  Kitts  Island.  British 
West  Indies,  and  Porto  Rico.  Individual 
representatives  of  organized  labor  from  Chili, 
United  States  of  Columbia.  Uruguay,  and 
Panama  have  expressed  their  personal  ap* 
proval  of  the  plan.  In  practically  none  of 
ittd  South  American  states  is  there  a  general 
labor  organization  authorized  to  speak  for 
all  the  workers  of  the  country. 

(1918,  p.  5.5)  During  the  past  six  months 
a  representative  of  Chili  presented  creden- 
tials and  has  been  studying  the  organization 
of  American  trades  unions.  In  May  we  sent 
a  labor  commission  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tions  of  Mexico     to    prepare    the    way   for 


definite  plans  for  holding  the  Pan-Americaa 
conference. 

Pmnlcs,  Unions  Prateet  in — (1009,  pp.  17- 
245)  Prom  the  time  of  the  panie,  Octobw, 
1907,  there  were  mjrriads  of  our  fellow-work- 
ers unemploved,  and  this  neoeasanly  had  an 
injurious  influence  upon  them.  Ai  a  conps- 
quence,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  member* 
ship  in  many  of  our  organisations.  These^ 
however,  have  been 'regained  and  additional 
members  enx^Ued.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  our  experience  before,  during,  and 
since  the  last  panic  has  fully  justified  th« 
attitude  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  so  stoutly  main- 
tained by  nearly  all  workers.  The  declared 
Sosition  of  Amwrica's  workers  that  wage  re- 
uctions  would  be  resisted  at  all  hasarda, 
not  only  prevented  reductions  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  but  also  gave  courage  to  the 
worker?  to  maintain  their  m»mbership  and 
stand  true  by  organised  labor.  Previous  in- 
dustrial crises  were  not  only  prolonged  and 
made  acute,  but  the  organisations  ww 
crushed  out  of  existence  or  ihej  emerged 
from  these  periods  with  ranks  decimated  and 
unions  disbanded.  The  period  of  our  last 
panic  was  not  only  shortened,  but  the  wage 
standard  practicallv  maintained,  and  the  or- 

ganizat^ons  of  labor  emerged  from  them 
flitter  organize^  and  better  p^pared .  to 
defend  and  promote  the  rights  and  intereste 
of  the  workers. 

Pared  Post — (1905,  p.  116)  Went  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  parcel  post  system  in 
connection  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  /instructed  the  Executive  Cbuncil  to 
urge  Congress  to  enact  necessary  legislation. 
After  the  parcel  post  was  established  all 
union  men  were  urged  to  use  it.  In  1914 
attempts  to  restrict  its  functions  wexe  con- 
demned (pp.  82-326)  and  an  extension  of 
its  benefits  urged. 

Patent  Laws — (1892,  p.  88)  Favored  pat- 
ent law  providing  direct  reward  be  paid 
inventors  of  beneficial  inventions  and  that 
the  right  to  manufacture  them  be  given  to 
all  who  desire  to  engage  therein. 

Patent  Sights  for  Munitions — (1914.  p. 
467)  (Government  should  acquire  all  patents 
on  munitions  and  manufactuxe  them.  This 
would  remove  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
war,  as  manufacturers  promote  the  sale  of 
suc^  products  by  arousing  national  prejudice 
and  j«|alou8y  to  produce  periodical  war 
scares  in  difceient  countries. 

Paacton,  J.  H.,  Opposed — (1897,  p.  72) 
Denounced  proposed  apx>ointment  of  J.  H, 
Paxton  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
As  associate  and  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania supreme  court  his  opinions  showed 
bias  favoring  corporate  power  and  as  re- 
ceiver for  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Rail- 
road upheld  rule  against  right  of  employes  to 
organize,  ordering  union  officials  to  sur- 
render charters  to  him.  (1898,  p.  25)  Had 
declared  strikes  to  be  treason  and  refused 
to  accord  to  railroad  employes  a  hearing  in 
a  case  before  him  in  which  their  interests 
were  at  stake.     Was  not  appointed. 

Peace    Congress — (1901,    p.    188)     Presi- 
dent was   empowered   to  rand  a  representa 
tive   to   the   Peace   Congress   to   be  held   al 
Charleston,    S.   C. 

Peace,    Indnstrial — (1904,    p.    19)    Apart 
from   strikes   concretely   considered   and   the 
accumulation    of   funds    with   which   to   win 
them  when  undertaken,  there  is  another  im 
portent  side  to  this  question  to  be  eonsid- 
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ered,  and  that  ii,  the  maintenanoB  of  indua 
trial  peace.  It  U  a  condition  for  which  wo 
may  aeTontW  pray  and  work;  but  bo  long  at 
private  irreed  or  short-sighted  interests  domi- 
nate the  judgment  and  actions  of  employers, 
jnst  so  long  will  strikes,  or  better  still,  the 
preparedness  of  labor  to  strike,  be  the  deter> 
mining  factor  to  bring  about  industrial  peace 
on  a  mora  equitable  basis,  and  to  prevent 
an  industrial  rupture.  Wealth  and  the  com- 
bination of  wealth  are  the  means  and  the 
power  of  the  employers  in  any  difference 
or  dispute  with  labor  as  to  tfan  conditions  of 
employment.  Those  possessing  means  and 
power  yield  little  or  nothing  to  those  of 
opposite  interests,  when  the  latter  possess 
little  or  no  means  or  power  to  resist  oppres- 
sion. We  must  ^ome  to  realise  what  a  prom- 
inent newspaper  recently  frankly,  eyen  bru- 
tally, uttered,  that  "there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business,"  and  that  "indnstrial  plants 
are  not  eleemosynary  institutions."  Altru- 
ism, though  more  generally  preachwd,  is  not 
practised;  and  particularly  does,  this  apply 
in  the  relations  of  employers  to  workers. 
Though  we  may  contend  that  ethical  con- 
siderations shonid  entiar  into  the  discussion 
of  the  wage  workers'  demands  for  a  better 
return  for  their  labor,  their  rightful  demand 
for  a  higher  and  a  better  life,  w«  should  all 
realise  that  the  conception  and  desideratum 
in  the  industrial  problem  will  receive  a  mag- 
nifleent  impetus  when  labor  is  better  organ- 
ised, federated,  and  equipped  with  means 
and  power  to  enforce  its  rights.  We  would 
abolish  war,  industrially  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally; but  its  abolition  must  come,  and 
it  will  come  from  conscious  power,  intelli- 
gent and  broader  humanity.  May  the  day 
neyer  come  when  peace  is  proclaimed  or 
maintained  because  of  the  inanition  of  the 
workers.  Peace,  to>  be  desirable,  to  be  last- 
ing, adyantageous,  and  humane,  must  come 
from  a  yirile  and  intelligent  manhood.  We 
want  no  peace,  and  there  never  will  be  peace, 
foun^d  upon  the  seryility  and  degradation 
of  the  workers.  The  vantage  position  now 
occupied  by  labor  was  not  brought  to  it  on 
a  silver  platter,  but  was  contended  for  and 
won  by  the  unitv  of  the  workers,  by  the 
burdens  which  they  have  borne,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made.  More  thorough 
organisation,  a  greater  willingness  to  accu- 
mulate funds  in  the  unions,  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  solidarity,  will  bring  their 
own  leward  and  the  recognition  not  only  of 
employers,  but  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  as  a  rule,  in  our  time, 
those  who  have  no  power  to  insist  upon  and 
Jmaintatn  their  rights  have  no  rights  to 
maintain,  (p.  167)  There  is  no  peace  guar- 
anteed to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
defend  it;  that  in  so  far  as  strikes  against 
wage  reductions  have  been  unsucdassful, 
they  have  been  so  because  the  organiza- 
tions in  question  were  not  financially  pre- 
paied  for  the  struggle.  At  all  times  those 
at  work  had  to  sustain  those  who  defended 
them  while  at  work.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  the  development  of  races  and 
nations,  and.  unquestionably,  is  the  law  run- 
ning through  all  a880ciat<?d  effort.  Mem- 
bers in  times  of  peace  must  furnish  the 
necessary  means  to  defend  and  improve  con- 
ditions in  times  of  stress  and  trouble. 

Pfoalimfl  for  Wage  SArners — (1900,  p. 
285)  Refused  to  indorse  a  bill  providing 
that  every  wage  worker  in  the  United  States 
who  has  earned  no  more  than  $1,000  aver- 


age wages  per  year,  shall  be  paid  a  pension 
of  not  less  than  $12  per  month  at  the  age  of 
60,  and  thereafter  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her 
natural  life;  provided,  however,  that  such 
wage  earner  is  a  eitisen  of  the  United  States 
and  has  lived  in  this  country  for  at  least 
21  years  continuously  at  the  time  the  appli- 
cation is  made. 

Peniioii  Srstem,  Prirata — (1912,  p.  896) 
Resolved  it  is  against  public  policy  for  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United-  States,  ex-presi- 
dents of  state  colleges  and  universities, 
ex-professors  of  political  economy  in  public 
institutions,  and  other  public  servants  to 
receive  pensions  from  private  persons  and 
privately  endowed  non-public  foundations. 

Per  Capita  Tax  on  FnU  Membership-^ 
(1902.  p.  146)  Payment  of  per  capita  tax 
on  full  membership  had  not  been  compulsory 
and  constitution  was  amended  providing  for 
its  enforcement. 

Philippine  Labor  Xoremeiit — (1902,  p. 
156)  Executive  Council  instructed  to  in- 
vestigate labor  conditions  in  the  Philippine 
and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(1908,  pp.  91-252)  Exhaustive  report 
made  by  xepresentative  to  the  islands,  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  for  August  and  October,  (p.  204) 
Declared  Chinese  exclusion  act  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  Japanese,  Coreans'  and  other 
Asiatic  races  and  continue  in  full  force  in 
the  islands. 

(1918,  p.  87)  A  union  labor  congress  was 
held  in  Manila  February  8,  1918,  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  celebrate  the  eleventh 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Union 
Obrera  Democratia,  which  was  the  first  trade 
union  on  the  island.  During  the  congress 
these  matters  were  consideied:  "Enactment 
of  a  labor  code  of  general  character.  Pro- 
ceedings that  the  Filipino  workers  must 
adopt  in  their  struggles  with  capital.  La- 
bor problems  in  this  country,  such  as  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  workers  and  other  Asiat- 
ics, Europeans,  etc.  Relation  and  conduct 
which  the  workers  must  observe  tow«rd 
political  parties,  and  action  which  must  be 
taken  by  them  to 'obtain  from  the  Legisla- 
ture measures  in  behalf  of  the  workers." 
Within  the  last  months  the  sensibilities  and 
the  consciences  of  fiee  Americans  have  been 
shocked  and  aroused  by  labor  conditions 
in  parts  of  the  Philippines  brought  to  public 
knowledge  through  government  reports.  The 
report  of  Dean  O.  Worcester,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Philippines,  charges  that 
slavery  and  peonage  exist  in  the  islands  and 
cites  numerous  instances  and  xecords.  The 
information  contained  in  the  Worcester  re- 
port seems  to  have  been  .known  to  ^he  offi- 
cials for  some  years  but  has  been  withheld 
from  the  general  piiblic.  This  is  indeed  a 
serious  and  most  exigent  problem  with  which 
the  free  labor  movement  of  the  islands  must 
contend.  As  we  o1  the  United  States  learned 
decades  ago,  a  country  can  not  exist  "part 
slave  and  part  free.*^  Slave  labor  in  the 
Philippines  will  impede  the  progress  of  the 
free  organized  and  will  exert  a  steady  down- 
ward pull  upon  all  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  working  people.  Nor  is  this 
problem  one  upon  which  Americans  can  look 
with  indifference.  With  the  present  govern- 
mental conditions  existing  between  the 
islands  and  our  country  and  the  continual 
strengthening  of  enonomic  ties  that  bind  us 
together,  slave  labor  in  the  Philippines  be- 
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comes  a  menace  to  the  workers  of  oar  land. 
There  in  th/a  Far  East  free  labor  must  again 
fight  the  battles  for  human  freedom  and 
liberty.  The  trade  union  movement  of  Amer- 
ica must  take  up  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
it  and  lead  in  this  strugghe  for  all  the  work- 
ers under  the  American  republic,  (p.  317) 
Convention  concurred  in  a  protest  by  the 
cigarmakers  against  the  competition  of  Orien- 
tal handworkers  in  that  trade  in  thu  Philip- 
pines, as  citizens  of  this  country  could  not 
successfully  compete  with  their  products 
imported  into  the  U.  8.  It  ailso  declared 
that  nothing  in  the  protest  should  be  con- 
sidered of  benefit  to  a  protective  tariff,  low 
tariff,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  any  kind 
of  tariff,  but  an  indorsement  of  the  complaint 
of  the  cigarmakers  qjrainst  the  chlaapeRt 
labor  in  the  world. 

PhiUppines — (1903,  p.  174)  Objection 
made  to  recommendation  of  the  governor  of 
the  Philippines  that  a  limited  number  of 
Mongolian  laborers  be  admitted  into  those 
island^  for  a  limited  period:  "We  submit 
that  such  would  be  a  system  of  peonage  or 
compulsory  labor  against  which  w^  most 
emphatically  protest,  .  regardless  of  whether 
the  laborer  be  white,  black  or  yellow." 

Phillips,  WendeU — (1910,  p.  301)  Urged 
all  trades  unionists  to  celebrate  November 
20,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  greatest  of  world's 
agitators  and  reformers,  which  had  been 
istudtousLy  i^gnored  by  the  plutocdatically 
controlhdd  institutions  and  publications  of 
our  country. 

Photo^Engmvers  In  England — (1906,  p. 
175)  Suggested  to  fraternal  delegates  from 
Great  Britain  that  on  their  return  home 
they  cooperate  with  the  Photo-Engravers' 
Union  of  North  Am*erica  to  organize  the 
photo-engravers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

PhysicaJ  Examinations — (1914,  p.  83)  Ex- 
ecutive Council  reported  all  physical  exami- 
nations for  civil  service  positions  in  the 
navy  yard  requiring  exceptional  physical 
energy  would  be  conducted  in  future  by 
army  surgeons  and  no  charge  made  to  the 
applicant.  Approved  Executive  Council's 
efforts  to  prevent  any  unfair  and  arbitrary 
use  of  tlve  physical  examination  of  govern- 
ment employes  in  navy  yards  and  arsenals. 

Pilots,  Law  Permits  Incompetent — (1911, 
p.  270)  Law  enacted  governing  operation  of 
steamers  of  65  feet  p^ermits  employment  of 
incompetent  pilots  and  engineers  should  be 
repealed,  as  it  causes  hardships  to  licensed 
tugnven  and  crews  of  fishing  vessels.  (1916, 
p.  100)  All  designing  efforts  to  repeal  com- 
pulsory pilotage  laws,  which  protect  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  property  in  transit 
to   our  ports,   were  successfully   thwarted. 

Plate  Printers'  Law — (1899,  p.  14)  Bill 
for  protection  of  plate  printers  indorsed  by 
1888  convention  made  a  law  by  Congress  and 
work  of  Bureau  of  Engraving  had  been  more 
economically  produced  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

Policemen's  Unions — (1897,  p.  43)  Cleve- 
land policemen  refused  a  charter  becauRf 
"it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  trade 
union  movement  to  specially  organize  police- 
nwn  any  more  than  militiamen,  as  both 
policemen  and  militiamen  are  too  often  con- 
trolled by  forces  inimical  to^the  labor  move- 
ment.      (1917,    p.    394)      Executive    Council 


was  directed  to  dispose  of  sueh  applications 
for  charters  "as  it  d»ems  best  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  concerned." 

PoUoe  Power  of  the  State — (1914,  pp. 
101-498)  The  action  ol  1918  (p.  68)  was 
rescinded.  Convention  had  recommen<^ad 
this  clause  for  state  constitution:  "Laws 
must  be  passed  by  the  legislature  fixing  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  and  proTiding  for 
the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  all  employed.  No  proTision  of  th-=> 
constitution  shall  impair  or  limit  this 
power."  The  1914  convention  declared: 
"We  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  safeguard  all  legislation  intended  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  employes.  Having 
given  this  proposal  further  consideration 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposal  as 
limited  to  the  general  welfare  of  employes 
does  not  comprehend  the  enactment  of  laws 
of  general  welfare  to  all  our  people,  and 
that  if  this  constitutional  proposal  is  en- 
acted it  may  afford  the  judiciary  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  laws  of  general  welfare 
unconstitutional,  and  as  limiting  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "police  power  of 
the  state."  Also  recognising  the  fact  that 
all  social  legislation  intended  to  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  workers  depends 
ultimately  upon  a  quickened  and  alert  con* 
science  of  our  people  to  the  necessity  of 
I)rop08ed  social  lefrislation,  we  recommend 
instead  a  thorough  investigation  into  all  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  the  workers,  a  care- 
ful observation  of  such  ^employment  upon 
the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  to  the  end  that  by  such 
investigations  and  observations  we  may 
arouse  and  ^establish  an  atmosphere  and  ]9ub- 
lic  conscience  as  will  compel  our  judiciary 
to  recdgnize  and  decide  such  legislation  as 
being  of  general  welfare  to  all  our  people 
and  as  coming  properly  within  the  police 
power  of  the  state." 

Politleal  and  Economic  Bights — (1905,  p. 
115)  All  public  and  quasi-public  employes 
are  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  aid  and 
support  of  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  fullest  exer- 
ci8<e  of  the  right  to  organize  for  political 
and  economic  purposes.  These  employes 
maintain  all  rights  of  citizenship.  Reaf- 
firmed in   1918    (pp.  245,   273). 

PoUUcal  Fads  and  Vlaionfl — (1912,  p.  13) 
In  spite  of  many  alluring  proposals,  many 
new  prophets  proclaiming,  "Lol  here."  and 
"Lol  there,"  th«  A.  P.  of  L.  has  ever 
cleaved  to  the  old  and  tried  fundamental 
propositions  upon  which  we  have  builded  our 
organization.  We  have  not  been  deluded 
by  fads  or  impractical  visions,  but  haw 
ever  examined  each  new  one  to  see  whether 
it  contained  that  one  essential  quality — 
furtherance  of  human  welfare.  We  have 
been  wedded  to  the  cause  and  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection,  development,  and 
advancem*ent  of  the  people.  We  have  ever 
endeavored  to  maintain  an  alertness,  an 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  tendencies  of 
the  times  that  members  of  our  organisations 
and  our  fellow-workers  might  profit  thereby. 
In  the  political  field  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity,  and  often  created 
opportunities,  which,  in  a  fair  degree,  prom- 
ised tangible  results  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers,  the  masses  of  our  people.  In  our 
movement  the  political  methods  and  instm- 
mentalities  are  of  less  consequence  than  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  whieh  we  seek. 
There  has  been  no  factor  in  all  our  land  so 
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effective  in  establifthing  the  initiatiTe  and 
referendum  u  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  because  we 
believe  that  through  that  system  a  safer 
method  would  exist  by  which,  with  a  well- 
organised  labor  movement,  real  democracy 
shall  be  realised.  Here,  as  in  all  poUticaJ 
problems,  we  realise  that  democracy  will 
not  come  to  pass  automatically  as  a  result 
of  the  machinery,  but  only  as  a  result  of 
political  education  and  aroused  sense  of  re- 
sponnibility.  Henw  the  A.  F.  of  L.  hai» 
ever  endeavored  to  direct,  warn,  and  rouse 
the  voters  of  the  country  to  the  designs  and 
activities  of  the  forces  that  would  sacrifice 
social  welfare  to  individual,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  profits.  When  politi- 
cal machinery  renders  officialdom  responsive 
to  public  opinion  and  humanitarian  interest, 
an  alert,  educated,  interested  electorate  will 
achieve  democracy.  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent awakening  of  the  workers  of  the  United 
States,  this  growing  realisation  of  their  po- 
litical power  and  influence,  more  progress 
in  remedial,  constructive  legislation  has  be«n 
made  this  year  than  in  the  decade  previous. 
We  do  need  new  devices  and  new  methods 
of  political  expression,  but  not  half  as  much 
as  we  need  to  realise  and  to  use  the  power 
that  we  now  possess,  to  consecrate  ourselves 
and  our  ability  to  humanity's  cause. 

Pollticial  Progmn,  Labor'! — (1881,  p.  4) 
Plank  18  of  the  first  platform  recommended 
all  trades  and  labor  organisations  secure 
''proper  representation  in  all  law-making 
bodies  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and  to  uva 
all  honorable  measures  by  which  this  result 
can  be  accomplished."  (p.  24)  Legislstive 
committee  forbade  any  member  from  publicly 
advocating  th«  claims  of  any  of  the  political 
parties. 

(1882,  p.  9)  Efforts  to  have  the  Speaker 
of  the  Rouse  appoint  a  Committee  of  La- 
bor from  a  list  of  representatives  selected 
by  labor  was  not  accorded  even  the  cour- 
tesy of  acknowledgment.  (p.  10)  Many 
friends  of  labor  had  been  elected  and  several 
hostile  officeholders  defeated  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  trade  unionists.  (p.  19) 
The  Federation  was  warned  that  industrial 
not  political  unity  was  the  prime  object  to 
be  attained.  "Let  uh  as  union  men  work 
in  harmony  for  those  issues  we  comprehend 
and  on  which  we  are  fully  agreed,  and  ig- 
nore all  questions  likely  to  divide  us."  (p. 
20)  As  the  representatives  of  organized  labor 
of  the  U.  S.,  in  order  to  shake  off  and 
counteract  .the  oppressive  exactions  of  an 
oligarchy  now  threatening  the  existence  of 
democratic  government,  we  hereby  declare 
open  political  resistance  to  the  men  and 
measures  now  holding  our  lives  and  our 
thoughts  in  subjection." 

(1684,  p.  17)  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  all  trade  unionists  to  work  and  vote  for 
candidates  for  the  legislature  who  have 
proved  themselves  true  friends  of  labor. 

(1885,  p.  17)  Refused  to  adopt  resolu- 
tion declaring  for  a  workingmen's  political 
party  with  union  men  as  candidates.  (p. 
19)  Condemned  system  of  employment  in 
government  printing  office  based  on  political 
opinion  instead  of  merit  and  instructed  offi- 
cers to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
president,  (p.  20)  Urged  Speaker  to  select 
a  Committee  on  Labor  from  fourteen  names 
submitted. 

(1886,  p.  8)  Organised  labor  should  per- 
sist in  its  efforts  to  the  end  that  labor  may 


achieve  its  just  rights  through  the  exercise 
of  its  political  powers,  (p.  16)  Convention 
urged  a  most  generous  support  to  the  inde- 
pendent political  movement  of  the  working- 
men.  Time  has  arrived  when  working  people 
should  decide  on  the  necessity  of  united 
action  as  citisens  at  the  ballot  box. 

(1889,  p.  28)  Refused  to  energetically  as- 
sist in  the  formation  of  a  political  labor 
party,  which  re(^uiped  formation  of  Federal 
Labor  Unions  m  each  assembly  district. 
Would  make  a  political  labor  movement  dis 
tinct  from  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1890,  pp.  12-21-23)  Refused  to  seat  dele- 
gate from  a  central  body  not  chartered  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  havinj^  in  its  member- 
ship delegates  from  the  socialist  party. 

(1891,  p.  15)  In  explanation  of  the  action 
of  the  1890  convention  this  declaration  was 
made:  "Our  affiliated  unions  are  guaran- 
teed antonomy  and  independence.  If  they 
deem  independent  political  action  advisable, 
or  if  they  desire  to  take  political  action  by 
which  to  pledge  candidates  for  public  office, 
to  stand  by  the  advocates  of  labor  measures 
and  reward  them,  or  to  punish  at  the  polls 
those  who  are  inimical  to  their  interests, 
these  are  matters  entirely  relegated  to  each 
organisation  without  dictation  or  hindrance. 
What  the  convention  declared  was  that  a 
political  party  as  a  party,  known  by  any 
name,  has  no  right  to  representation  in  the 
trade  union  councils.  At  the  last  con- 
vention we  took  the  ground  that  the  trade 
unions  were  broad  enough  and  liberal  enough 
to  admit  all  shades  of  opinion  upon  the 
economic,  political  and  social  questions.  We 
reiterate  that  statement,  and  accentuate  it 
with  whatever  force  or  ability  may  be  at 
our  command,  and  repeat,  that  good  stand- 
ing membership  in  a  trade  union  is  the  first 
qualification  to  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  trade  union  movement."  (p.  40)  In- 
dorsed action  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
refusing  to  send  delegates  to  political  con- 
ferences in  Washington  and  Cincinnati,  add* 
ing:  *'We  declare  in  favor  of  zemaining 
steadfast  to  its  avowed  principle  that  this 
Federation  represents  the  trade  union  move- 
ment  in  the  economic  field  of  reform." 

(1892.  pp.  12-29)  Shall  we  change  our 
naethods?  Many  of  our  earnest  friends  in 
the  labor  movement,  having  witnessed  the 
brntal  outrages  of  the  monopolistic  class  and 
their  hirelings  on  the  toiling  masses  with 
in  the  past  few  months,  have  had  their 
innermost  feelings  stirred  and  impatiently 
declare  that  a  new  path  must  be  struck  by 
the  working  people  in  order  to  overcome 
defeats  and  achieve  victories.  They  look 
upon  some  of  the  recent  defeats  and  pre- 
dict the  annihilation  of  the  economic  effort 
of  organized  labor — or  the  impotency  of  the 
economic  organisations,  the  trade  unions — 
to  cope  with  the  great  power  of  concen- 
trated wealth.  There  aro  few,  if  any,  who 
nave  given  our  movement  any  thought  but 
who  have  shared  the  intensity  of  feeling 
caused  by  the  brutal  exhibitions  referred 
to:  but  feelings  often  prompt  action  which 
good  judgment  forbids.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  economic  effort  has  been  a  failure  nor 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  economic  organi- 
zations is  at  an  end.  (p.  29)  No  great 
change  of  method  on  the  part  of  this  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
new  weapons  of  capital:  but  that  greater 
effort   in   the   direction   of  the  improvement 
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of  the  trade  unions  on  financial  lines  and 
a  more  vigorous  concentration  of  our  moral 
force  in  the  use  of  the  trad«  labels  should 
be  made.  (p.  18)  They  can  exercise  great 
influence  to  secure  legislation  in  th<eir  in- 
terest by  intelligent  use  of  the  franchise. 
We  should  rather  be  a  unit  in  our  demands 
than  a  political  party.  Upon  th»  field  of 
labor,  like  every  other  contest  in  human 
life,  it  is  a  matter  principally  of  intelli- 
gence,  judgment  and  foresight.  (p.  45) 
Executive  Council  is  instructed  to  carry  on 
vigorous  campaign  of  education  to  wid<en 
the  scope  of  usefulness  in  the  direction  of 
political  action,  but  "we  wish  the  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  that  partisan  politics 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  business 
of  trade  unions."  (p.  46)  Refused  to  form 
a  labor  party  to  take  independent  political 
action. 

(1898,    p.    12)    An   intelligent   use   of   the 
ballot   by   the    toilers    in   their  own    interest 
must   largely   contribute   to   lighten   the   bur- 
dens   of    our    economic    struggles.      Let    us 
elect  men  from  the  ranks  of  labor  to  repre- 
sent    us    in    Congress    and    the    legislatui^s 
wherever     and     whenever     the     opportunity 
offers.    Let  us  never  be  recreant  to  our  trust, 
and,  regardless  of  political  affiliations  or  pre- 
dilections, always  vote  against  those  who  arc 
inimical   to  the  interests  of  labor,      (p.  87) 
A   political    program   was    submitted    to    the 
fererendum  without  recommendation.  It  con- 
tained    as     plank     10     a     declaration     that 
"all  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion should  be  owned  by  the  people." 
^      (1894.    p.    14)    The    last   convention    sub- 
mitted   a    program    to    affiliated    unions    for 
discussion.     A  number  of  the  demands  con- 
tained in  that  programme  have  been  promul- 
gated in  also  every  trade  union  throughout 
the  world,  but  deftly  dovetailed  and  almost 
hidden    there    is    one    declaration    which    is 
not    only   controversial,    but   decidedly   theo- 
retical, and  which  even  if  founded  upon  eco- 
nomic truth,  is  not  demonstrable,  and  so  re- 
mote  as   to    place   ourselves   and   our  mov^ 
ment  in  an  unenviable  light  before  our  fel- 
low-workers,  and  which,  if  our  organization 
is  committed  to  it,  will  unquestionably  pre- 
vent   many    sterling    national    trade    unions 
from  joining  our  ranks  to  do  battle  with  us 
to  attain  first  things  first.     It  is  ridiculous 
to    imagine    that    the    wage-workers    can    be 
slaves  in   employment   and  yet  achieve   con- 
trol  at  the  polls.     There  never  yet  existed 
co-incident  with  each  other  autocracy  in  the 
shop    and    democracy    in    political    life.      In 
truth,  we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  initial 
step  to  the  control  ox  public  affairs  by  even 
a    formal    recognition    of    our    unions.      Nor 
does  the  preamble  to  the  programme  outline 
the    condition    of    the    labox'    movement    of 
Great    Britain    accurately.      In  that  country 
the     organized     wage-workers  '  avail     them- 
selves   of    every    legal    and    practical    means 
to  obtain  the  legislation  they  demand.     They 
endeavor    to    defeat   those   who   oppose,    and 
elect   those   who   support,    legislation   in   the 
interest  of  labor,  and  whenever  opportunity 
affords  elect  a  bona  fide  union  man  to  Par- 
liament and  other  public  offices.     The  Parlia- 
mentary   Committee    of    the    British    Trades 
Union  Congress  is  a  labor  committee  to  lobby 
for   labor    legislation.      This    course    the    or- 
ganized workers  of  America  may  with  advan- 
tage follow,   since   it   is   based  upon  experi- 
ence   and    fraught    with    good    reaults.      He 
would  indeed  be  shortsighted  who  would  fail 


to  advocate  independent  voting  and  politi- 
cal action  by  union  workmen.  We  should 
endeavor  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  to 
wean  our  fellow-workers  from  theur  affilia- 
tion with  the  dominant  political  parties,  as 
one  of  the  first  steps  necessary  to  insure 
wage-workers  to  vote  in  favor  of  wage- 
workers'  interests,  wage-workers'  questions, 
and  for  union  wage-workers  as  representa- 
tives. During  the  past  year  the  trade  uniona 
in  many  localities  plunged  into  the  political 
arena    by    nominating    their    candidates    for 

fmblic  office,  and  sad  as  it  may  be  to  record, 
t  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  each  one  of 
these  localities  politically  they  were  defeated 
and  the  trade  union  movement  more  or  lesa 
divided  and  disrupted.  What  the  results 
would  be  if  such  a  movement  were  inaugu- 
rated under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  involving  it  and  all 
our  affiliated  organizations,  is  too  portent- 
ous for  contemplation.  The  National  Labor 
Union,  the  predecessor  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  entered  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent political  arena  in  1872  and  nomi- 
nated its  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
National  Labor  Union  never  held  a  conven- 
tion after  that  event.  The  disorganised  con- 
dition of  labor,  with  its  tales  of  misery,  de- 
privation and  demoralization,  from  that  year 
until  the  leorganisation  of  the  workers  about 
1880,  must  be  too  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  trade  unionists  then  and  are 
trade  unionists  now  to  need  recounting.  In 
view  of  our  own  experienee,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  our  British  fellow-unionists, 
it  would  be  wise  to  steer  our  ship  of  labor 
safe  from  that  channel  whose  waters  ax^ 
strewn  with  shattered  hopes  and  unions  de- 
stroyed. Before  we  can  hope  as  a  general 
organization  to  take  the  field  by  nominating 
candidates  for  office,  the  workers  must  be 
more  thoroughly  organised  and  better  results 
achieved  by  experiments  locally.  A  politi- 
eal  labor  movement  cannot  and  will  not  suc- 
ceed upon  the  ruins  of  the  trade  unions, 
(p.  86)  The  program  presented  in  1898  to 
the  referendum  was  considered  and  amended 
plank  10  being  changed  to  a  declaration  for 
the  "abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  of 
land  holding  and  the  substitution  therefor 
a  title  of  occupancy  and  use  only."  A  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  amended  platform  as  a 
whole  was  then  defeated. 

^  (1895,  p.  66)  We  declare  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
has  no  political  platform,  (p.  67)  The  12 
planks  considfTod  in  1894  were  ordered 
published  in  the  American  Federationist  as 
"legislature  demands."  (p.  79)  "This  con- 
vention declares  that  party  polities,  whether 
they  be  democratic,  re^blfcan,  socialistic, 
populistie,  prohibition  or  any  other,  should 
have  no  place  in  the  convention"  was  made 
(p.  81)  part  of  the  fpnstitutlon. 

(1896,  p.  21)  Few  if  any  will  contend  the 
workers  should  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  political  rights  or  fail  to  endeavor 
to  TOcure  Ruch  demands  by  the  exercise  of 
their  political  power.  Our  movement  dis- 
tinctly draws  the  line  between  political  ac- 

■vltion  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  political 
party  action.  This  was  emphasised  in  the 
last  convention  when  it  was  declared  as 
the  settled  policy  of  the  American  labor 
movement  that  party  politieal  aetion  of  anv 
/^kind  shall  have  no  place  in  the  oonventions 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (p.  42)  Refused  seat 
to   delegate  who  had   used  name  of  A.   F. 
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of  L.   in  polities,      (p.   75)    OonTention   de-       Joyablo    to   men    and   womon    bread-winnen 
dared  that    "no   officer  of  the  A.  F.   of  L.        of    North    America,    whom    we    directly    and 
be    allowed    to    nse    hie    official    position    in       indirectly    represent.      It    is    tme,    neyerthe* 
the    interest    of    any    political    party."       (p.        less,    that    in    furtherance     of     our    claim. 
75)     Unions    urged    to    enooura^    frequent        namely,    that    oui^    principles    comprise    the 
elections  in  state,  county  and  city  and  that       fullest  and  highest  scope  of  human  actiyity, 
legislative  officers  be  selected  annually.  and    from    time    to    time    will    be    enhanced 
(1897,  pp.  80*97)  Indorsed  national  move-        and    advanced    in    accordance    with    the    de- 
ment   for   the    purification    of   primary    elec-       mands  to  satisty  human  needs   and  desires, 
tions.      (pp.  81-101)    The  A.  F.  of  L.  most       the  people  we  repiesent,  the  working  class, 
firmly    and    unequivocally    favors    the    inde-/     hold  different  views  on  the  best  method  of^ 
pendent    use     of     the     ballot     by    the    traded     furthering   the   desicAd   end,   even,    although,^ 
unionists  and  workingmen,  united  regardless       there  is   little   difference  among  them  as  to 
of  party,   that  we  may  elect  men   from   our       the  desirability  of  the  position   we  hope  to 
own  ranks  to  make  new  laws  and  adminis-        attain.      We    unhesitatingly    announce    that 
ter   them  along  the  lines  laid   down   in   the       the    trade    union    movement    herein    repre- 
legislative  demands  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and       sented   is   the   most   practical,   safe,    and    le- 
st the  same  time  vecure   an  impartial  judi-        gitimate    channel    through    which    the   work- 
ciary  that  will   not   govern  us  by   arbitrary       ing  men  and  women  of  North  America  should 
injunctions    of    the    courts,    nor    act    as    the       not  only  continue  to   seek  redress   for  their 
pliant  tools  of  corporate  wealth.     That  our       wrongs,   but   by   which   they   can   strengthen 
efforts  are  centerea  against  all  forms  of  in-       their  economic  position  until   it  will  control 
dustrial    slavery   and   economic   wrong.      We       the  political    field,    and   thereby  place  labor 
must  also  diiect  our  utmost  energies  to  re-  .     in    full    possession    of    its    inherent    rights, 
move    all    forms    of    political    servitude    and\    We  declare  that  since  the  inception  of  our 
party  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  working       movement    inquiry    into    the    best    form    of 
people  may  act  as  a  unit  at  the  polls  at  every  government  has  been  its  guiding  motive,  and 
election.  will  so  continue  while  there  is  a  high  moral 
(1898.  pp.  104  110)    We  hold  it  to  be  the  desire    to    gratify,    or    an    injustice    to    cor- 
duty  of  trade  unionists  to  study  and  discuss  rect.     Our  meetings,  local  and  national,   are 
all    questions    that    have    any    oearing    upon  now  and  always  have  been,  free  to  the  dis- 
thAir   industrial   or  political   liberty,    but    we  cussion  of  arty  legitimate  economic  or  politi- 
declare   that   it   is   not   witl^in   the   province  cal    question;    but.    on   the    other'  hand,    are 
of   the   A.   F.    of   L.    to    designate   to    which  as  equally  pronounced  against  partisan  poli- 
political    part^    a    member    shall    belong,    or  tics,  religious  dissensions,  or  race  prejudices, 
for  which  political  party  he  shall  vote.     (pi>.  and  as   success  hss   followed  those  meritori- 
97-128)       Reaffirmed     th<>     action     taken    in  ous   conclusions,   we   would   be  unfaithful   to 
1897    (p.  101)   adding:  The  A.  F.  of  L.  re-  the   duty   we    owe   to   mankind    to    do   other 
affirms  its  position   in   regnrd   to    the   use  of  than    strongly    recommend    a    continuance   of  ^ 
the   ballot,   and   recommends   to  its  Interna-  the  methods,  the  inculcation  of  which  means 
tional.  National  and  local  organisations  eon-  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  to  our  move- 
tinued    and    increased    discussion    of    spcial  ment,   with  the  least   degree  of  danger.     In 
and   economic  questions  as  they  affect  ware  conclusion,   'we   assert   it   is   the   duty   of   all 
earners  in  their  conventions  and  union  meet*  trade  unions  to  publish  in  their  official  Jour- 
ings.  nals.    to   discuss  in   their  meetings,    snd  the 
(1899,    p.    107)    A.   F.   of   L.   r^ommends  membern  to    studv   i/i   their  homes,   all   ques- 
that    the    various    central    and    local    bodies  tions   of  public   nature,    having  reference  to 
of  labor  in  the  U.  S.  take  steps  to  use  their  y  induntrial    or   political    liberty,    and   to    givA 
ballots,  their  political  power,  on  Independent^  special  consideration  to  subjects  directly  af-Ca 
lines    as    enuncisted    in    the    declarations    of  fecting  them   as   a   class:    but.   we   as  vigor- 
principles    of    the    A.    F.    of    L.       (P.    140)  ouslv  submit  that  it  is  not  within  the  power 
Oandidates  of  any  party  who  openly  declare^  of  this   organization    to   dictate   to   members 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  A.  F.  ox  L.  plat-  ^  of  our  unions  to  which  political  party  they 
iorm  of  laws  shall  be  indorsed.  «hall    belong    or   which    party's    ticket    they 

(1900.    pp.    182-4)    We   cheerfully   accept.  vote, 
and  desire,  all  the  assistance  and  usefulness^  (1902,  p.  227)   The  Leiriiilative  Committee 

which  may  or  can  be  given  the  trade  union  of    the    American    Federation    of    Labor    is 

movement  by  all  reform  forces.  instructed   to   prepsre    bills   concerning  such    / 

(1901.  p.  206)   RefuTOd  to  smend  section  legislation    bv    Congreni*    as    is    desired,    and    ^ 

1,    Article    IT.    by    adding:     ''by    all    wage  especially  concerning  the  subjects   of  Orien- 

eamers    forming    themselves    into    an    inde-  tal    immigration,    government    by   injunction, 

pendent    political    party."       (pp.    234-240)  eight-hour    work-days    and    the    involuntary 

The   aims,   desires,    and   aspirations   of  trade  servitude   of   children:    thst   copies   of  these 

»n>on]«t8   comprise   all   that   is   necessary   or  bills,    when    prepared,    shall    be   sent    to    the 

possible  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  fam-  executive  officers  of  each  of  the  state  ^dera- 

ily  and  in  the  pursuit  or  accomplishment  of  tions  of  labor,  where  such  federations  exist, 

which    we    cheerfully    accept    and,    in    fact.  and   in   other  cases   to    such   persons  or  or- 

desire  all  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  cranizations  as  mav  be  K»lected.  with  instrue- 

our  movement  by  those  reform  forces  which  tions   in   each   case   providing  that   the  billt 

stand    for   the   betterment    of   mankind.      In  for  the  desired  legiulation  shall  be  submitted  * 

this  position  we  are  i^  clqse  lelationship  to  ^  to    the    countv    conventions    of    all    political  V 

the  greater  body  of  socialists  and  with  themy  parties  with  the  request  for  an  indorsement 

agree,    that   not   only  should   the  burdens   of^  of  the  same  by  such  conventions,  and  instruo- 

toil  be  made  lighter,   but  that  each   worker  tions  from  them  to  their  delegates  and  nomi- 

has   an    undeniable   right   to    enjoy   the    full  nees  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  indorse- 

benefit    of   that   which    he   or   she   produces.  ment:  that  such  further  steps  shall  be  taken 

We.    like    them,    stand    for    greater    liberty,  as  will  secure  the  nomination  by  state  con- 

*?  m'I*  determined  so  to  act  that  the  futuxe  ventions    and    the   election   by   state   legisla-    a. 

shall  be  more  congenial  to  the  whole  human  tures    of   only   such    men   for  the  House    of 

family,   and  etpeeially  more  bright  snd  en-  Repretentativea  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
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ate  as  are  fully  and  satisfactorily  pledged 
to  the  support  of  the  bills  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Fed* 
oration  of  Labor;  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  ofScers  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
of  promoting  the  proposed  legislation  shall 
d»TolTe,  to  give  the  results  of  their  work, 
as  shown  by  the  actions  of  conventions  and 
the  pledges  of  candidates,  the  greatest  pub* 
licity,  to  the  end  that  all  trade  unionists 
may  know  who  their  friends  are.  (p.  178) 
Reaffimvad  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
in  1901   (pp.  234-40). 

(1903,  pp.  188-108)  Ten  resolutions  fa- 
Toring  partisan  political  action  were  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  11,282  to  2,147. 

(1904,  p.  241)  Refused  to  bar  delegates 
occupying  a  political  position.  (p.  204) 
'  Rejected  proposition  for  partisan  political 
action. 

(1905,  p.  239)  Partisan  politics  ruled 
out  of  order.  (p.  177)  AH  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  urged  to 
oppose  the  nomination  and  election  of  all 
candidates  for  Congressional  and  Legislative 
honors  who  have  shown  tbemselves  to  be 
>  unfriendly  to  the  interests  and  principles 
of  organized  labor,  and  assist  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  the  nomination  and  election 
of  candidates  who  are  known  to  bo  friendly 
to  labor  legislation,  (pp.  78-233)  The  sys- 
tematic questioning  of  candidates  is  gaining 
in  importance  each  year.  More  and  more 
our  state  branches,  central  bodies  and  local 
unions  are  realizing  the  system's  usefulness. 
^  It  enables  our  people  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  issues  by  party  machines,  and  the  self 
interests  of  candidates  cause  thum  to  answer 
favorably  in  most  cases.  And  the  success 
•  of  organized  labor's  political  work  without 
engaging  in  party  politics  strengthens  the 
union  in  the  sentiment  of  its  members  and 
increases  their  number.  Co-operation  is  also 
advanced  with  other  interests,  such  as  organ- 
ized farmers.  In  Pennsylvania.  Oklahoma, 
Indian  'I>erTitory  and  Texas  the  organised 
farmers,  with  organized  wage  earners,  are 
y  questioning  candidates  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  people's  sovereignty  in  plaos 
of  machine  rule.  This  is  accomplished 
without  a  formal  alliance.  (The  July  15, 
1904,  American  Federatlonist  describes  th» 
system.) 

LABOR'S  BILL  OP  GRIEVANCES — (1906. 
p  31 )  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  regard- 
ing: the  active  campaiGm  inauinirated  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  recent 
past.  Labor's  opponents  assumed  to  re- 
gard our  actions  as  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  their  domain,  that  the  working  people 
have  no  right  to  ^exercise  their  sovereign 
power  of  citizenship  to  punish  politically 
those  who  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  our 
rights  and  interests,  or  to  stand  in  advocacy 
of  those  who  have  proven  themselves  as 
friv>nds  and  who  have  sympathetically  sup- 
ported the  measures  we  deem  requisite  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  having  for 
their  purpose  tire  abolition  of  inequtflities 
and  injustice  and  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  those  rights  to  which  Labor  is 
so  justly  entitled.  'They  accused^  us  of 
* 'threatening"  Congressmen  with  our  politi- 
cal ill  will,  as  though  people  of  oth^r  in- 
terests do  not  advocate  and  support  the 
election  of  those  who  favor  those  interests, 
and  threaten  with  political  defeat  thos<e  who 
are  opposed  to  them.  Evidently,  it  is  not 
understood   that   the   ballot    in   itself  is   the 


wea|>on  >rith  which  the  eonstitation  has 
invested  th«  citizen,  not  only  to  threaten, 
but  to  carry  that  threat  into  execution.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  laws  in 
the  interests  of  labor  hgve  been  enacted, 
but  tbese  have  been  fragmentary  in  charac- 
ter and  of  insufficient  importance.  ^  When 
we  contemplate  the  alacrity  with  which  our 
Congresses  respond  to  the  demands  of  spe- 
cial interests,  by  th»  prompt  granting  of 
charters,  'franchises,  immunities,  special 
privileges,  and  special  and  class  legislation, 
that  are  winged  into  enactment  by  legisla- 
tive flights.  whi>?  any  measure  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  toiling  masses  progresses  aa 
if  with  a  leaden  heel:  that  particularly  in 
recent  years  slower  progress  has  tf^n  made 
than,  heretofore;  that  thw  toilers  appeals 
and  petitions  are  treated  with  indifference 
and  contempt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
men  of  labor  throughout  our  country  hare 
become  impatient  and  have  manifested  that 
impatvence.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  often  de- 
clared and  often  emphasized  that  as  our 
efforts  are  centered  against  all  forms  of 
industrial  slavery  and  economic  wrong,  we 
must  also  direct  our  utmost  energies  to  re- 
move all  forms  of  political  servitude  and 
party  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  working 
people  may  act  as  a  unit  at  the  polls  of 
every  election. 

That  the  A.  F.  of  L.  most  firmly  and  un- 
•equivocally  favors  the  independent  use  of 
'the  ballot  by  the  trade  unionists  and  work- 
ingmen,  united  regardtoss  of  party,  that  we 
may  elect  men  from  our  own  ranks  to  make 
new  laws  and  administer  them  along  the 
lines  \ai9  down  in  the  legislative  demands 
of  tbe  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  an  impartial  judiciary  that  will  not 
govern  us  by  arbitrary  injunction  of  the 
courts,  nor  act  as  the  pliant  tool  of  corpo- 
rate twealth4  Frenuently  our  conventions 
have  voiced  their  sent^ents,  views  and 
djniandii  relative  to  labor  measures  and  the 
means  rnd  methods  *by  which  to  attain  them. 
From  the  rank  and  file  among  the  workers 
of  our  country  have  come  impatient  inquir- 
ies as  to  the  possibility  of  labor  legislation 
at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  the  raquest  to 
know  whether  the  time  is  not  opportune  to 
conduct  a  campaign  that  will  impress  upon 
thp  minds  of  those  who  are  juggling  and 
disregarding  the  legislative  interests  of 
America's  workers,  the  necessity  for  a  more 
decent  regard  for  those  rights  and  interests. 
R*eing  disappointed  at  the  failure  to  secure 
justice,  117  presidents  or  representatives  of 
national  and  international  unions  were  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Executive  Council  to  &&• 
vise  ways  and  means  by  which  labor's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  our  rights  and  interests 
might  be  discussed  and  formulated.  The 
well-known  Bill  of  Labor's  Grievances  was 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  U.  S..  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  follows 
(p.  76): 

"Gentlemen:  The  undersigivsd  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  those  accompanying  us  in  the  pres- 
entation of  this  document,  submit  to  yon 
the  subject  matUer  of  the  grievances  wUch 
the  workmen  of  our  country  feel  by  reason 
of  the  indifferent  position  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  manifested  toward 
the  just,  reasonable  and  necessary  measures 
which  have  been  before  it  these  past  several 
years,  and  which  particularly  affeet  the  In- 
terests of  the  working  people,  as  well  as  by 
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roMon  of  the  administrati^v  acts  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  this  Gk>Terzimeiit  and 
the  Icjirislation  of  the  Oonness  relating  to 
these  interests.  For  conwmence  the  matterb 
of  which  we  complain  are  briefly  stated,  and 
are  as  follows:  The  law  commonly  known 
as  the  Eight  Hour  Law  has  been  found  in- 
effective and  insufSeivnt  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  its  designers  and  framers.  Labor 
has,  since  1894,  urged  the  passage  of  a  law 
so  as  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  for  its  «x- 
tension  to  all  work  done  for  or  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Government.  Our  efforts  have  been 
in  vain.  Without  hearing  of  any  kind 
granted  to  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
the  Eight  Hour  Law  and  principle,  Oon- 
gross  passed,  an^  the  President  signed  an 
appropriation  bill  containing  a  rider  nulli- 
fying the  Eight  Hour  Law  and  principle  in 
its  application  to  the  greatest  public  work 
ever  undertaken  by  our  €k>vemment — thb 
construction  of  the  Panama  Oanal.  The 
eight-hour  law,  in  terms,  provides  that  those 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  government 
work  shall  neither  i^uire  nor  permit  any 
violations  thereof.  The  law  has  been  griev- 
ously and  frequently  violated;  the  violations 
have  been  reported  to  the  heads  of  several 
departments,  who  have  refused  to  take  thb 
necessary  steps  for  its  enforcement. 

"While   recognixint;  the   necessity    for  the 
employment   of   inmates   of   our   penal   insti 
tutions,  so  that  they  may  b«  self-supporting, 
labor  has  urged  in  vain  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that   shall    safeguard   it   from    the   com 

f petition   of   the  labor  of  convicts.      In    th« 
nterest  of  all  of  our  pepple,  and  in  conso- 
nance with  their  almost  ffsneral  demand,  w* 
have  urged  Congress  for   some  tangible   re- 
lief   from    the    constantly    growing    evil    ot 
induced    and    undesirable    immigration,    but 
without  result.     Recognising  thn   danger   ot 
Ohinese  immigration,   and  responsive  to   th% 
demands  of  the  people,  Oongress,  years  ago, 
enacted  an   ef^active  Ohinese  exclusion   law; 
yet,    despite    the    experience    of    the    people 
of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  othex 
countries,   the  present  law  is  flagrantly  vio 
lated.    and    now.    by   act   of    Congress,    it    is 
seriously    proposed    to    invalidste    that    law 
and   reverse   the   policy.      The   partial    relief 
secured  by  the  laws  of  1805  and  1808.  pro- 
viding that   seamen   shall   not   be   compelled 
to    endure    involuntary    servitude,    has    been 
seriously  threstened  at  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress.    The  petitions  to  secure  for  the  sea- 
men  equal   right  with    all   others   have   been 
denied,    and    a    disposition    shown    to    extend 
to  other  workmen  the  system  of  compulsory 
Isbor.    Under  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  subsidize 
the   shipping  industry,   a  provision   is   incor- 
porated, and  has  already  passed  the  Senate, 
providing  for  a   form  of  conscription,   which 
would  make  compulsory  naval  service  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  employment  on  privately 
owned  vessels.     Having  in  mind  the  terrible 
and    unnecessary   loss   of   life    attending   the 
bumine    of    the    Slocum    in    the    Harbor    of 
New  York,  the  wreck  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  San  Prancisco. 
and   other   disasters    on    the   waters   too   nu- 
merous to  mention,  in  nearly  every  case  the 
gntat    loss    of    life    was    due    to    the    under- 
manning  and  the  unskilled  manning  of  such 
vessels,    we  presented   to   Congress   measures 
that  would,  if  ens«»ted.  so  far  as  human  law 
could  do.  make  impossible  the  awfnl  loss  of 
life.     We  have  sought  this  remedy  more  in 


the    interests    of   the   traveling   public    than 
that  of  the  seamen,  but  in  vain.     Having  in 
mind  the  constantly  increasing  evil  growing 
out    of    the    parsimony    of    corporations,    of 
towing  several  undermanned  and  unequipped 
vessels  called  barges  on  the  high  seas,  where, 
in    case    of   storm    or    stress,    they    are    cut 
loose   to   drift    or   sink,    and    their   crews   to 
perish,  we  have  urged  the  passage  of  a  law 
that   shall   forbid   the   towing  of  more  than 
one   such  vessel   unless    they  shall   have    an 
equipment   and   a   cx^w   sufficient   to   manage 
them  when  cut  loose  and  sent  adrift,  but  in 
vain.      The   Anti'Trust   and    Interstate   Com* 
merce    laws    enacted    to    protect    the    peopha 
against  monopoly  in  the  products  of   labor, 
and   against   discrimination  in  the  transpor- 
tation  thereof,   have  been  pervertod,   so  far 
as  the  laborers  are  concerned,   so   as  to  in- 
vade   and    violate   their  personal   liberty    as 
guaranteed    by    the    Constitution.      Our    re- 
peated   efforts    to   obtain    redress    from   Con- 
gress   have    b«en    in    vain.      The    beneflcent 
writ  of  injunction  intended  to  protect  prop- 
erty  rights   has,   as   used   in   labor   disputes, 
been  perverted  so  as  to  attack  and  destroy 
personal  freedom,   and  in  a  manner  to  hold 
that  the  employer  has  some  property  rights 
in   the   Isbor   of   the   workmen.      Instead   of 
obtaining  the  relief  which  labor  has  sought, 
it    is    seriously    threatened!    with    statutory 
authority    for    existing    judicial    usurpation. 
The   Committee   on   Labor  of  the   House  of 
Representatives    was    instituted    at    the    de- 
mand   of   labor    to    voice    its    sentiments,    to 
advocate   its   rights,    and    to  protect   its   In- 
terests.     In    the   past    two    Congresses    this 
Committee  has  been  so  organised  as  to  make 
ineffectual   any   attempt  labor  has  made  for 
redress.     This   being  the   fact,    in    the   last 
Congress,    labor    requested    the    Speaker    to 
appoint    on    the    Committee   on   Labor   mem- 
bers who,  from  their  experience,  knowledge, 
and  sympathy,  would  render  in  this  Oongress 
such  service  as  the  Committee  was  originally 
designed  to  perform.     Not  onlv  was  labor's 
request  ignored,  but  the  hostile  make-up  of 
the    Committee    was    accentuated.      Recently 
the  Fl-esident  issued  an  order  forbidding  any 
and  all  €k>vemment  employes,  upon  the  pain 
of    instant    dismissal    from    the    Gk>vemment 
service,    to    petition    Oongress    for    any    re- 
dress of  grievances  or  for  any  improvement 
in   their  condition.     Thus  the   constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  petition  must  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Gk>vemment  employe  in  order 
thst   he   may   obtain    or   retain   his   employ- 
ment.    We  present  these  ^grievances  to  your 
attention    becanse   we    have    long,    patiently, 
and   in    vain    waited    for  redress.     There  is 
not  any  matter  of  which  we  have  complained 
but  for  which  we  have  in  an  honorable  and 
lawful     manner    submitted    remedies.      The 
remedies   for   these    grievances    proposed   by 
labor  are  in  line  with  fundamental  law,  and 
with    the    progress    and    development    made 
necessary  by   changed  industrial   eondttions. 
Labor  brings  these,   its  grievances,    to   your 
attention    because    you    are    the    representa- 
tives   responsible   aor    legislation    and    foi^ 
failure  of   legislation.     The  toilers   come  to 
you  as  your  fellow-citisens  who.  by  reason 
of  their  position  in  life,  have  not  only  with 
all   other   citisens   an    equal   interest   in    onr 
country,    but    the    further   interest    of    beinp 
the     burden -bearers,     the     wage-earners     of 
America.     As  labor's  representatives  we  ask 
you  to  redress  these  grievances,  for  it  is  in 
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youy  power   bo  to   do.     Labor  now  appeals 

to  you,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not  be  in 

Tain.     But   if  perchance  you  may  not  heed 

mf  US,   we   shall   appeal   to   the    conscience   and 

'  the  support  of  our  fallow  citisens." 

No  progress  was  made  upon  legislation 
which  labor  asked  either  included  in  the 
Bill  of  Grieyances  or  otherwise.  Then  again 
on  January  29,  an  Executive  order  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  upon 
the  subject  of  the  right  to  petition  of  gOT- 
emment   employes.     The  order  follows: 

"All  ofScers  and  employes  of  the  United 
States  of  every  description,  serving  in  or 
under  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  or 
independent  Gk>vemment  establishments,  and 
whether  so  serving  in  or  out  of  Washington. 
ftre  hereby  forbidden,  either  dixectly  or  in- 
directly, individually  or  through  associations, 
to  solicit  an  increase  of  pay  or  to  influence 
or  attempt  to  influence  in  their  own  intexvst 
any  other  legislation  whatever,  either  before 
Congress  or  its  Committees,  or  in  any  way 
save  through  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
or  independent  Government  establishments 
in  or  under  which  they  serve,  on  penalty 
of  dismisssl  from  the  Ghovemment  service." 

Congress  adjourned  without  heeding  our 
petition  or  granting  the  relief  requested. 
we  then  acted  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
conference  of  March  21  as  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Grievances,  and  appealed  to  the 
conscience  and  support  of  our  fellow  union- 
ists and  citisens,  and  we  outlined,  drafted 
and  issued  a  document  relative  to  a  cam- 
paign, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

**A.  P.  OP  L.  CAMPAIGN  PROGRAM. 
Washington,  .luly  22,  1906,  To  oil  OrKanized 
Labor  and  Friends  in  the  United  States: 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  Events  in  the  in- 
dustrial affairs  of  pur  people  have  rapidly 
changed  and  are  rapidly  (hanging.  The 
trade  union  movement,  as  expressed  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  has  kept  and  proposes  to  keep 
pace  therewith.  The  wheels  of  industry 
can  not  be  halted  or  turn<dd  back,  nor 
should  they  be,  even  if  that  were  possible. 
Welcoming  industrial  progress,  labor  must 
be  ever  alert  to  meet  new  conditions,  recog- 
nizing that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
industrial  as  well   as  political  liberty. 

The  working  people  can  not  hope  to  main- 
tain their  rights  or  a  progressive  position 
in  the  varying  phases  of  modem  society 
unless  they  organise  and  exercise  all  tAose 
functions  which,  as  workmen  and  citizens, 
it  is  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  exer- 
cise. Labor  makes  no  demand  upon  govern* 
nient  or  society  which  is  not  equally  ac- 
corded to  all  the  people  of  our  country.  It 
can  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
The  position  of  organized  labor  upon  the 
"}  question  of  political  action  by  the  working 
class,  their  friends  and  sympathizers,  has 
often  been  declared,  but  was  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  declaration,  unani- 
mously adopted  by'  the  Convention  of  the 
A  P.  of  L.  in  1897  and  often  reaffirmed 
since: 

**  'Resolved,  That  the  A.  F.  «f  L.  most 
firmly  and  unequivocally  favors  the  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  ballot  by  the  trade  union- 
ists and  workmen,  united  regardless  of  party, 
that  we  may  elect  men  from  our  own  ranks 
to  make  new  laws  and  administer  them 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  legislative 
demands  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  at  the  same  time  secure  an  im- 
partial   judiciary    that    will    not    govern    us 


by  arbitrary  injunctions  of  the  courts,  nor 
act  as  the  pliant  tools  of  corporate  wealth. 
That  as  our  efforts  are  centered  against  all 
forms  of  industrial  slavery  and  economic 
wrong,  we  must  also  direct  our  utmost  ener- 
gies to  remove  all  forms  of  political  servi- 
tude and  party  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the 
working  people  may  act  as  a  unit  at  the 
polls   at  .every  election.* 

**We  have  been  ever- watchful  to  earrr 
the  purposes  of  that  declaration  into  ef- 
fect. At  times  we  met  with  partial  suecesa, 
yet,   within   the  past   few  years   claims   and 

E remises  made  in  platforms  or  on  the  bust- 
igs  by  political  parties  and  politicians, 
and  especially  by  the  present  dominant 
party,  have  be^n  neither  justified  nor  per- 
formed. Little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  prepared  by  us  and 
presented  to  Congress  for  the  relief  of  those 
wrongs  and  the  attainment  of  those  rights 
to  which  labor  and  the  common  people  are 
justly  entitled  and  which  are  essentially 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  Several  Presi- 
dents of  the  U.  S.  have,  in  their  messages  to 
Congress,  urged  the  passage  of  equitable 
legislation  in  behalf  ox  the  working  people, 
but  Congress  has  been  entirely  preoccupied 
looking  after  the  interests  of  vast  corpora- 
tions and  predatoiT  wealth.  Congreasmen 
and  Senators  in  their  frenzied  rush  after 
the  almighty  dollar  have  been  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  the  rights  of  man.  They  have 
had  no  time  and  as  little  inclination  to  sup- 
port the  reasonable  labor  measures,  the  en- 
actment of  which  we  have  urged,  and  which 
contained  beneficent  featurea  for  all  our 
people  without  ^an  obnoxious  provision  to 
any  one.  Patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
on  March  21.  1006,  the  representatives  of 
labor  pxesented  a  Bill  of  Grievanees  to  the 
President  and  those  responsible  for  legis- 
lation or  the  failure  of  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, reciting  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
party  in  power  to  adopt  or  enforce  legisla- 
tion in  the  interests  ox  the  toiling  millions 
of  our  country.  After  setting  forth  labor's 
grievances  and  requests  and  m^ng  early 
action,  we  closed  that  now-famous  document 
with  this  statement: 

*'  'But  if  perchance  you  may  not  heed  us, 
we  shall  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  sup- 
port of  our  fellow-citisens.' 

"The  relief  asked  for  has  not  been 
granted.  Congress  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  voices  of  the  masses  of  our  people:  and. 
true  to  our  declaration,  we  now  appeal  to 
the  working  people,  aye,  to  all  the  American 
people  unitedly  to  demonstrate  thcjr  deter- 
mination that  this  Republic  of  ours  shall 
continue  to  be  of.  for  ajid  by  the  people, 
rather  than  of  for  and  by  the  almighty- 
dollar.  The  toiling  masses  of  our  country 
are  as  much,  if  not  moie,  interested  in 
good  government  than  our  fellow-citizens  in 
other  walks  of  life.  In  line  with  the  con- 
tention herein  stated,  the  American  I>adera- 
^ion  of  Labor  made  its  declaration  of  politi- 
cal policy  as  already  quoted  above.  And 
in  line  therewith  we  hope,  and  have  the 
right  to  expect,  to  arouse  the  citizenship  of 
our  common  country,  interested  in  good  goT- 
emment,  to  the  apathy  or  hostility  of  tV-' 
party  in  power  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
people,  so  that  men  more  honest,  faithful  and 
progressive  may  be  elected  as  the  people's 
representatives.  Attention  is  called  not 
only  to  congressional  and  legislatiTe  indif- 
ference and  hostility  to  the  Intoiests  of 
labor,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  large 
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inaM  of  all  our  peopte.  The  preta  for 
months  has  been  bnraened  with  exjMioret 
of  cormption  and  ^aft  in  high  circles.  The 
great  insurance  companies,  the  trusts,  the 
corporations,  the  so-calked  captains  of  indus- 
try, have  indeed  become  the  owners  of  the 
legislators  of  our  country.  Public  ofScials, 
many  of  whom  have  the  cry  of  'stop  thief 
nearest  thu  tip  of  the  tongue,  have  been 
elected  through  these  ^ry  agencies  and  the 
contributions  from  them.  If  it  has  come  to 
a  condition  in  this,  the  greatest  and  wealth 
iest  nation  on  earth,  that  the  almighty  dol- 
lar is  to  be  worshipped  to  an  extent  of 
forgetting  principle  conscience,  uprightness 
and  justice,  thra  time  lias  arrived  for  labor 
and  its  friends  to  raise  their  voices  in  con- 
demnation of  such  degeneracy,  and  to  invite 
all  reform  forces  to  join  with  it  in  relegating 
indifferonce  to  the  people's  interests,  cor- 
ruption and  graft  to  political  oblivion;  to 
raise  the  standard  of  legislation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  sincere,  progressive  and  honest  men 

^  who.  while  worshipping  money  >ess,  will 
honor  conscience.  Justice  and  humanity 
more.  ?-We    recommend    that    central    bodies 

y  and  local  nnionn  proceed  without  delay  by 
the  election  of  delegates  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence, or  convention,  to  formulate  plans  to 
further  interests  of  this  movement,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  herein  outlined  at 
th«  proper  time  and   in  the  proper  manner 

^nominate  candidates  who  will  unquestionably 
stand  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  labor 
and  progrressive  measures.  The  first  concern 
of  all  should  be  the  positive  ^feat  of  those 
who  have  been  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the 
just  demands  of  labor.  A  stinging  rebuke 
to  them  will  benefit  not  only  the  toilers  but 
the  people  of  the  entire  country.  Wherever 
both  parties  ignore  labor's  legislative  de- 
mands a  straight  labor  candidate  should  be 
nominated,  so  that  honest  men  may  have  the 
opportunity  in  exercising  their  franchise  to 
Yote  according  to  their  conscience,  instead 
of  being  compelled  either  to  refrain  from 
voting  or  to  vote  for  the  candidate  and  the 
party  they  must  in  their  innermost  souls 
despise.  WIvere  a  Congressman  or  State 
Legislator  has  proven  himself  a  true  friend 
to  the  rights  of  labor  he  should  be  supported 
and  no  candidate  nominated  against  hin^ 
This  movement  must  not  degenerate  into  a 
scramble  for  office.  It  should  be  a  deter- 
mined effort,  free,  absolutely,  from  parti- 
sanship of  every  name  and  character,  to  se- 
cure  the  legislation  we  deem  necessary  and 
esaential  to  the  welfaro  and  happinss  of 
all  our  people.  As  the  present  objects  of 
this  movement  are  purely  in  the  line  of  legis- 
lation all  efforts  should  be  coTi<'*»nt rated 
upon  the  election  of  members  of  Congress 
and  the  various  State  legislatures.  To  make 
this— our  movement — the  most  effective,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  nominate  only 
such  union  men  whose  known  intelligence, 
honesty  and  faithfulness  are  conspicuous. 
They  should  be  nominated  as  straight  labor 
representatives  and  stand  and  be  supported 
as  such  by  union  men  and  their  friends  and 
sympathirers,  irrespective  of  previous  po- 
litical affiliation,  wherever  it  is  apparent 
that  an  entirely  independent  labor  candi- 
date can  not  be  elected,  efforts  shoujd  be 
made  to  secure  such  support  by  indorstaient 
of  candidates  by  the  minority  party  in  the 
districts  and  by  such  other  progressive  ele- 
ments as  will  insure  the  election  of  labor 
repFMentatives.      All    observers    agree    that 


the  campaign  of  our  fellow-workmen  of 
Great  Britain  has  had  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  government,  as  ifell  as  the  interests 
of  its  wage-earners,  and  the  people  generally 
of  that  country.  In  the  last  British  elections 
54  trade  unionists  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  British  worlcmen,  with  their 
limited  franchise,  accomplished  so  much  by 
their  united  action,  what  may  we  in  the 
United  States  not  do  with  universal  suf- 
frage? In  order  to  systematically  carry 
out  the  policy  and  work  necessary  to  this 
campaign  a  'Labor's  Representation  Com- 
mittee' has  been  appointed.  Those  earnestly 
engaged  in  our  movement  must,  we  repeat, 
be  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand  must  be  of  primary  consid- 
eration, and  office  secondary.  We  ask  our 
fellow-workers  and  friends  to  respond  to 
this  call  and  to  make  of  it  a  popular  upris- 
ing of  honest  men,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
best,  most  conscientious  men  of  labor  or 
their  supporters  are  chosen  as  their  repre- 
hfentatives.  Whatever  Vantage  ground  or  ^ 
improved  conditions  have  come  to  the  work- 
ers of  our  country  were  not  brought  to  them 
on  silver  platters;  they  are  the  result  of 
their  blatter  organisation  and  their  higher 
intelligence;  of  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  and  the  industrial  battle-scars  of 
many  contests.  The  progress  of  the  toilers 
has  not  been  due  to  kindness  or  considex^ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  that  b'e, 
but  achieved  in  spite  of  the  combined  bitter 
hostility  of  mendacious  greed,  corporate  cor- 
ruption, legislative  antagonism  and  judicial 
usurpation.  Labor  men  of  America,  assert 
vour  rights  I  And  in  addition  to  strengthen- 
ing your  faith  and  loyaltv  to  your  organisa- 
tion on  the  economic  field,  exercise  your  full 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  use  of  your  bal- 
lot. Elect  honest  men  to  Congress  and  to 
other  halls  of  legislation,  and  by  so  doing 
you  will  more  completely  and  fully  carry 
out  your  obligations  as  union  men,  and  moro 
than  ever  merit  the  respect  of  your  fellow- 
citizens.  Labor  demands  a  distinctive  and 
larger  share  in  the  governmental  afTairs  of 
our  country;  it  demands  justice;  it  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  The  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  resolution  of  the 
1902  (p.  227)  convention  vrere  to  ascertain 
and  prepare  the  membership  for  just  such 
a  campaign  as  has  been  recently  inaugu- 
rated. The  labor  movement  is  a  movement 
of  the  wage  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  wage-earners,  and  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  people.  It  has  not  kept  out 
of  politics.  We  could  not  if  we  would. 
We  can  and  do  avoid,  and  must  avoid,  if 
we  aim  to  further  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing p«(^ple,  constituting  our  movement  into 
a  political  yarty.  The  wage-earners  as  trade 
unions  exercise  their  political  rights  and 
power  primarily  to  defend  hostile  legislation 
and  to  prevent  acts  on  the  parit  of  the  gOT- 
ernment  hostile  to  labor  and  to  labor's  in- 
terest and  advancement;  to  secure  such  ac- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  government  which 
can  be  »?cured  by  trade  union  action  alone: 
to  give  the  trade  union  movement  full  and 
free  right  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  and 
natural  functions.  We  indulge  ourselves  in 
these  references,  not  because  we  deem  them 
necessary  as  a  vindication  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  labor,  but  to  record  historically  in 
our  oifieial  proceedings  aome  of  the  inci- 
dents and  declarations  of  the   work  of  the 
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labor  moTement,  so  that  frienda  may  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  the  aspersions  of  the 
liypereritical  as  well  as  of  the  open  and 
avowed  antagonists.  A  close  adherence  to 
the  policv  declared  for  and  enunciated  by 
trado  onions  ail  oyer  the  country,  and  as 
understood  and  expressed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
will  bring  to  the  toilers  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success  with  the  least  possible  injury 
or  danger  to  their  interest  or  cause.  Some 
of  our  opponents  have  insisted  that  the 
campaign  inaugurated  by  labor  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  course  our  movement  has  pur- 
sued in  the  past.  This  is  scarcely  within 
the  purview  of  the  knowledge  of  what  our 
movement  has  done,  for  what  it  stands,  and 
how  it  has  been  conducted.  Labor  has  never 
stood  for  what  our  detrnctcrs  nssert,  'no 
politics  in  the  union.'  The  fact  is  that  we 
nave  declared  against  partisan  politics.  This 
has  been  scrup^ously  adhered  to  during  the 
entire  existence  of  our  movement,  the  recnnt 
campaign  included.  From  the  time  of  the 
inception  of  our  Federation  in  Pittsburgh,  in 
1881,  we  have  declared  for  the  political 
rights  of  labor.  We  have  not  only  not  failed 
to  press  them  home  upon  Congress  and  the 
I/agislatures,  but  we  have  even  exercised  our 
political  power  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  political  and  economic  rights  of  labor. 
At  nearly  every  convention,  the  exercise 
of  our  political  power  was  determined."  (p. 
81)  Labor  appealed  not  only  to  the  working 
people,  but  to  all  the  American  people, 
that  this  republic  of  ours  shall  continue  to  be 
of,  for,  and  by  the  peopha,  rather  than  of, 
for,  and  by  the  almighty  dollar.  Later,  the 
plan  of  -campaign  was  formulated  and  the 
inspiring  watchword  adopted  that:  "We 
will  stand  by  our  friends  and  administer  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  men  or  parties  who  aiv 
either  indifferent,  negligent  or  hostile;  and, 
wherever  opportunity  affords,  secure  the 
election  of  intelligent,  honest,  earnest  trade 
unionists,  with  unblemished,  paid-up  union 
cards  in  their  posvession."  The  campaign 
fulfilled  one  of  its  most  important  missions; 
it  instituted  a  great  and  much  needed  edu- 
cational work — a  work  manifold  in  char- 
acter. First,  as  to  Congress  itself;  if  we 
have  not  elected  a  single  trade  union  mem- 
ber, we  still  have  the  encouraging  pros- 
pect of  a  new  Congress  with  many  mem- 
bers, who  certhinly  must  have  been  pre* 
viously  classed  as  indifferent,  now  pledged 
to  Labor's  interests.  Accepting  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  have  not  been  actively 
hostile  to  Labor's  interests,  when  they  say 
that  this  campaign  has  led  them  to  look 
more  carefully  into  the  legislation  which 
Labor  asks,  when  such  Congressmen  volun- 
tarily assure  us  that  hereafter  they  will  give 
friendly  and  sympathetic  consideration  and 
vote  for  Labor's  measures,  may  we  not 
take  their  assurances  in  good  faith,  for  the 
time  at  least,  and  at  an  early  day  hope  to 
9?e  the  fruits  of  this  change  of  heart  f  The 
other  educational  work,  and,  of  course,  the 
one  which  is  responsible  for  many  seeing 
the  light,  is  the  change  which  we  have  al- 
ready accomplished  in  public  opinion.  Truth 
is  an  eternal  verity,  and  our  cause  needs 
only  to  be  understood  in  order  to  win  the 
support  of  all  sympathetic,  patriotic  and 
right-principled  men.  We  gain  by  every 
discussion.  We  gain  oven  by  every  hoi*ti1p 
attack  which  provokes  comment  and  gives 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  is  the  truth 
in  regard   to  our  cause.     The  discussion  of 


the  speciflc  measures  which  Labor  advocatea 
has  Md  to  a  consideration  of  the  basic, 
economic  propositions  and  philosophy  upon 
which  such  demands  are  founded.  Many 
so-called  statesmen  no  less  than  the  multi- 
tude of  private  citisens  have  found  that  our 
campaign  has  forced  a  more  careful  study 
of  problems  Vhieh  heretofore  have  been 
passed  over  with  conventional  phrases 
which  cover  ignorance  of  important  subjects. 
We  repeat,  a  great  educational  work  was 
begun  many  years  ago,  and  has  been  con- 
tinually carried  on  da^  after  day  as  well  as 
in  our  recent  campaign.  It  will  continue 
until  full  justice  has  been  accorded  to 
Labor.  Lalwr's  demands  can  no  longer  be 
dismissed  with  contempt.  A  man  may  not 
agree  with  us,  but  he  must  now  show  why 
he  does  not  and  the  logic  is  always  on  our 
side  because  we  are  right,  (p.  188)  What 
is  the  true  function  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  T 
What  are  its  powers,  limitations  and  duties? 
How  far  may  it  properly  take  the  initiative 
in  political  affairs?  With  what  authority, 
if  any,  may  it  assume  to  speak  for  the 
millions  enrolled  in  its  membership?  Where 
is  the  line  where  interference  begins  with 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual, 
guaran^sed  by  the  constitution  of  most  of 
our  affiliated  bodies.  How  far  is  it  either 
wise  or  expedient  to  attempt  the  identiflca- 
tion  of  an  economic  and  political  movement 
in  the  same  organisation?  These  are  very 
serious  ouestions,  not  to  be  lightly  answered, 
for  in  failing  to  answer  them  rightly,  at 
least  two  of  our  predecessors,  on  the  lines 
of  national  labor  organisations,  paased 
quickly  into  decadence.  We  shall  assume, 
therefore,  that  trade  unionism  in  teaching 
the  paramount  importance  of  questions  af- 
fecting the  lives  and  homes  of  the  labor 
seller,  also  teaches  the  eitisen  that  the  use 
of  his  ballot  should  be  determined  by  these 
issues,  rather  than  by  those  put  forward 
for  purely  political  reaaons.  This  teaching 
has  borne  fruit.  M^7.ec..-in  the  hiatory  ox 
the  republic  were  there  ka  many  independent 
labor  voters  as  today,  and  the  number  is 
increasing.  We  rejoice  that  this  is  so  and 
claim  for  the  educative  influence  of  our 
union  a  large  share  of  the  credit.  There  is 
the  great  vital  fact  that  more/  men  are  free 
men,  politically,  than  ever  before.  The 
method  in  which  they  shall  use  this  free- 
dom is  a  secondary  matter.  The  detail  of 
political  organisation  to  be  followed  out  in 
this  or  that  locality  may  ssfely  be  left  to 
local  judgment.  We  regard  with  pleasure  the 
recent  political  action  of  the  organised  work- 
ingmen  of  the  country  and  by  which  thev 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  determined 
to  exhibit  their  political  power.  We  are  in 
full  accord  therewith  and  recommend  to  or- 
ganised labor  throughout  the  countrv  that 
they  persist  in  their  efforts  to  organize  as 
an  independent  political  force  to  the  end 
that  labor  may  achieve  its  just  rights 
through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  We  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  no  more  need  for 
this  organization  handing  down  patent  pNnn 
for  utilizing  this  independent  spirit  than 
there  is  for  its  interference  with  local  au- 
tonomy in  the  conduct  of  trade  affairs.  We 
therefore  refuse  to  indorse  any  political 
party  or  any  pi  ski  for  the  formation  of  a 
political  party.  Our  members  in  each  terri- 
torial division,  state,  municipal,  congres 
sional  or  assembly,  know  best  how  to  use 
the  independent   ballot.     Our  corresponding 
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divifioiif  of  BtAte  and  central  bodies  may 
safely  be  tmsted  to  take  the  initiatiTe  as 
to  methods.  Let  the  principle  be  proclaimed 
in  every  community  that  associated  labor 
will  hold  hostile  indiriduals  and  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  deftaat  of  labor  measures, 
and  if  there  be  really  an  independent  spirit 
among  our  membership  it  may  be  entrusted 
to  work  out  to  our  ways  of  achieying  rasults. 
We  are.  howerer,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  le^timate  function  of  this  organisation 
to  carry  on  an  aggressive  educational  cam* 
paign  and  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance 
upon  these  lives,  whether  hj  statistics,  litera- 
ture, committees  before  legislatures,  speakers 
upon  the  public  platform,  etc.  we  bold 
that  tfan  economic  function  and  power  of 
trade  unionism  is  by  far  its  greatest  instru- 
ment for  good.  We  further  hold  that  the 
solidarity  of  our  movement  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  permitted  to  be  endangoFad  by 
the   attempt  to   identify  it   with   a  partisan 

{>olitieal  movement.  We  must  have  with  us. 
n  our  economic  movement,  men  of  all  par> 
ties  as  well  as  of  all  creeds,  and  the  minor- 
ity right  of  the  humblest  man  to  vote  where 
he  pleases  and  to  worship  whera  his  con- 
science dictates  must  be  sacredly  guarded. 
We  may  properly  furnish  him  the  facts  as 
they  occur  in  the  legislative  field,  the  records 
of  legislators,  etc.,  and  then  leave  him  to 
use  his  own  political  judgment.  We  do 
not  say  whether  an  independent  political 
party  is  a  ^sirable  thing  or  not.  We  do 
say  that  the  attempt  to  delegate  any 
authority,  by  this  convention,  to  form  po- 
litical organizations  on  any  specific  lines, 
would  to  that  extent  identify  the  Federation 
of  Labor  with  a  party  movement  and  Inevi- 
tably vitiate  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  trade  unionism.  Political 
movements  are  ephemeral.  The  trade-union 
movement  is  not  alone  for  todav;  its  exist- 
ence is  too  valuable  to  be  staked  on  success 
in  the  political  arena.  The  political  wooden  ; 
horse  bears  within  it  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  walls  of  our  now  impregnable  de- 
fense. At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  desire 
to  make  the  position  clear.  We  are  not  a 
political  party.  We  disclaim  political  party 
jurisdiction.  We  set  up  no  claim  of  au- 
thority over  the  political  acts  of  our  mem- 
bership. We  could  not  if  we  would,  for 
all  the  political  authority  we  might  assume 
would  not  vitiate  the  protection  due  every 
man  from  the  union  which  grants  him  his 
card.  If  T»e  are  to  create  new  tests  of  reg- 
ularity in  unionism  we  must  first  obtain  new 
power  from  the  affiliated  bodies  which  make 
up  the  Federation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Proration  has  repeatedly  declared  for  the 
independent  use  of  the  ballot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  legislative  and  judicial  re- 
form.  In  the  struggle  for  office  for  the  mere 
sake  of  office,  our  movement  should  have  no 
part.  We  are  legitimately  concerned  as  to 
those  measures  which  afftact  our  legislative 
and  judicial  rights.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  trade  unionists  everywhere  the  duty 
of  independent  voting  and  the  formation  of 
such  organizations  outside  the  trade  union 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  membership,  in 
each  locality,  may  be  deemed  most  effective. 
(1908,  pp.  27,228-4-5)  ''The  American 
labor  movement  is  not  partisan  to  a  politi- 
cal party;  it  is  partisan  to  a  principle,  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  human  free- 
dom.'^    We   call   especial    attention   to   this 


statement,  in  order  that  we  may  emphasise 
its  soundness  and  because  it  ban  to  sonv^ 
extent  been  disputed.  We  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  we  do  our  bubt  to  so  cultivate  it, 
so  that  it  may  become  on  subjects  which 
we  urge  sufficiently  extensive  and  strong  to 
be  crystallized  into  law.  One  political  party 
deals  with  our  policies  and  rej^dcts  them; 
another  deals  with  them  and  adopts  them; 
that  is,  it  expresses  itself  as  being  in  agree- 
ment with  us  on  theepd  policies,  and  if  we 
are  to  remain  true  to  the  principles  and 
policies  w^ich  we  have  urged  upon  the  pub- 
lic, we  neceasarily  must  work  with  such 
party  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  object. 
If  an  endorsement  of  our  contentions  by  a 
political  party  is  to  compel  us  to  abandon 
those  contentions,  then  it  needs  but  such 
endorsement  of  our  very  existence  to  com- 
pel us  to  disband.  The  thought  needs  but 
to  be  stated  in  order  that  it  may  be  repu- 
diated. Partisanship  is  exhibited  by  adher- 
ence to  a  party  which  refuses  its  endorse- 
ment, and  non-partisanship  consists  in  con- 
tinued work  for  our  principles  regardless  of 
what  any  political  party  may  do.  (p.  225) 
We  feel  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has 
gone  to  his  fullest  limit,  physically  and  men- 
tally, in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the 
previous  conventions  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  as  well  as  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference^  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  and  International 
Unions  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  years  1906  and  1908,  and  we  agree 
with  the  President  when  he  says  that  the 
campaign  as  carried  on  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  on  a  high  plane; 
that  the  educational  features  are  bound  to 
be  of  lasting  benefit,  and  that  a  greater 
moral  victory  has  been  won.  The  policy 
shall  bo  continued  and  every  effort  be  made 
to  bring  the  principles  for  which  we*  con- 
tended and  for  which  wo  shall  continue  to 
contend,  not  only  to  all  members  of  the 
labor  movement,  but  to  all  friends  and  ad- 
herents of  popular  government. 

(1909,  pp.  82-316)  Inasmuch  ss  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  particularly  in  its  present  make- 
up, to  give  the  relief  that  we  should  hav<* 
from  ttvd  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Sherman 
.\nti-Trust  Law,  relief  from  the  abuse  of 
the  writ  of  injunction,  or  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  the  extension  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Law.  for  the  protection  of  seamen's  rights, 
or  for  the  regulation  of  convict  labor,  etc., 
we  urge  organized  labor  and  all  reform 
forces  to  begin  an  agitation  and  to  organize 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  action  in  the 
next  congressional  election.  In  centering 
the  effort  of  labor  and  its  friends  upon 
congressional  and  state  legislative  action 
we  shall  be  following  the_  direct  Instruction* 
of  a  number  of  conventions  of  the  Americsn 
Federation  of  Labor,  emphasized  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Denver  Convention."  We 
must  be  partisan  for  a  principle  and  not  for 
a  party,  but  we  must  make  manifest  the 
fact  that  we  have  political  power  and  tha^ 
we  intend  to  use  it;  otherwise  the  ballot 
will  become  an  impotent  weapon.  The  po- 
tency of  the  ballot  begins  in  the  pr:raarT 
independent  or  a  party,  and  there  the  work- 
ers must  begin  to  assert  their  adherence 
to  labor's  principles  and  demands.  Thei# 
the    workers    make    of   themselves    sn    edu- 
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eational     force.      They    must     endeavor    to 
draw  with  tlyam  those  nnor^nized,  perhape. 
or  who  have   not  yet  become    familiar  with 
the    legislation    which    is    needed.      I/at    ns 
restate  that  there  can  be  no  coercion  of  an'*' 
man    along   party   lines.     Labor    must   lean* 
to  use  parties  to  advance  our  principKds,  and 
not  allow  political  parties  to  manipnlate  ns 
for  their  own  advancement.     The  distinction 
is  easily  understood  and  readily  carried  into 
effect.     If  each  worlror  as  an  individual  uses 
the  ballot  for  the  advancement  of  the  prip 
ciples    for  which   labor  stands   and   has   de 
clared   there   will   be  no   question   in    future 
as  to  th»  power  of  labor  to  achieve  its  just 
demands;    political   apathy  and  partisan   ad 
herence  will   weaken;    political   activity   and 
partisanship  for  labor's  principles  will  brinj? 
strength    and    success.      The    activity,     th» 
loyal^  of  the  workers  in  every  part  of  th^ 
country  is  what  w^  need  in  order  that  our 
political   power  may    be    used   harmoniously 
with  our  ecenomic   efficiency.     The   time    is 
now   for   emphatic    declaration    and   positive, 
practical   preparation  for  action. 

(1910.  pp.  44-813)     Some  of  the  fruits  o' 
organized    labor's   participation   in    th«   poli- 
tical  activities   of  the  states  and   the  nation 
are   coming  to   the   surface.     We   who  hav^ 
been   conscious  of  what   has  been   and  what 
is    being    accomplished   hav«    had    the    grati 
flcation  of  witnessing  the  fact  that  other  in- 
fluential  sections   of  society   have  also   see* 
fit   to   make   some   effort   to   cleanse   politics 
of    contaminating   influences.      Since    the    A 
F.   of  L.   has   taken   a  more   active  part    in 
the   political   affairs  of  the  nation,  we  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  removing  from  offici* 
many  bitter  opponents   to  Labor's   advance- 
ment,   which    includes    and    implies    the    ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo 
f>le.     We  have  curbed  the  sordid,   Mlf-seek- 
ng     agents     of     predatory     interests — now 
somewhat  softened  by  the  new  title  of  "big 
business."      Wo  have  seen  Mr.  Gannon,  thf 
most  potent   evil   influence   against   the  peo- 
ple's  rights    and    interests,    stripped    of   his 
autocratic,    arbitrary    power    as    Speaker   of 
the    House    of    Representatives.      We    hav» 
seen  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  re 
constructed    and    reformed    so    that    it    shaP 
respond   to  the  will   of   the  majority  rathe* 
than  be  the  pliant  tool  of   "the  interests' 
under  domination  of  Sneaker  Cannon  or  an* 
future  Speaker  of  a  like  caliber  and  make- 
up.     Wben    we   said     in     the    now   historic 
"Bill   of   Grievances,"    which   we   submitted 
to  the  President,   and  to  the  chief  represeB 
tatives  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1906 
that  unless  thw  rights  to  which  Labor  is  en 
titled  were  accorded  by  legislation  we  should 
appeal    from    the    Representatives    in    Con 
gross       to    the    conscience    and    the    support 
of  our  fellow-citisens,"   the  declaration  wan 
leered  at  by  those  at   that  time  entrenched 
in  power  in  the  Houne,  and  we  were  damne* 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  by  the  penny-a-liner* 
Who    scribble    for    a    hostile   press    as    beinp 
dictators    to    Labor    and    scheming   to    "de 
liver  the   Labor  vote."      But  their  rantingf 
wwe    in    vain.      Their    efforts    to    hold    th#. 

«i^    "j  1  .^™®''**'*   *"   mental   servitude    U 
party  idolatry   and  party  slavery  have  boo* 

worWrK    '^K    '""^*»"*     org^lsSd  'wa^' 
rriX   ♦!.  ^*J*  ''®®",  "^  aroused,   and   the  ty 
peals   to    the   people   on   the   ground   of  hn 

Tn^^l^Jl^^'^^i  *"^   i°«"^«    Swarded    wit), 
such  manifestations  of  accord  and  co-opera 


tion,    that     success     now     appears     on    tho 
horizon.     Our  achievements  in  both  the  is- 
dustrial   and  political  fields,   especially   dnr 
ing  the  year  now  closing,  warrant  the  josti- 
flcation  of  our  brightest  hopes  and  the  pre 
diction  of  greater  successes  as  time  goes  on. 
Passing,    as    we    are,    through    the    gravest 
crisis  ever  faced  by  the  workers  in  the  his 
tory   of   this   country,     Labor    has    not    f&j 
tered.     It  has   not   abated  one  tittle   of   its 
activity.     It  has  not  hesitated  in  the  face  of 
the  most  trying  circumstances  to  stand  loy 
ally,     faithfully,     and     tenaciously     for    th» 
rights      of      the      toilers,      for      the      rights 
and     liberties     of     all     the     people.     Wher 
we   pledged   ourselves    to    exert    every    possi- 
ble legitimate  effort  to  secure  for  the  work 
era  their  inalienable  liberties  as  a  vital  por 
tion  of  the  fabric  of  our  civilization,  a  new 
declaration  of  human  rights  was  recognised 
by    our    associates,    and    when    we    furthe* 
pledged    our    *aalty   to    carry    on    this   work 
until  every  industrial  and  political   right   o» 
the  workera  shall  be  guaranteed  its  perma 
nent  place  and  sphere  of  usefulness  in   tb^ 
progress  of  our  country,   we  challenged  our 
opponents  to  try  to  prevent  the  achievement 
of    these    aspirations — if    they    dared.      To 
day  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  sue 
cessful  accomplishment.     By  the  persistenev 
of  our  endeavora   in  the  interest  of   human 
welfare  we  have  shaken  the  crafty  and  the 
greedy   out   of   their    position    of    confident 
self-assertion  and  converted  them  into  apoi 
ogists   before  their  fellow-citisens.     A  great 
?nt^**''  *^  ""l   ^^^   P^**'?*   »«^»  ▼«n*9"    hav. 

wi;jTnir£n"*n*^     accesses     in     California 
^f«    ^'?°"'    ?'*€?"•    Kansas.    Iowa,    MinuA 

it      ^\^^i^o^t      the      country.        The* 
ascribe  a  thousand  and  one  fictitious  reasons 

and   everything   in   their  eyes   has   been    r^ 
sponsible  except  the  one  rial  cause.     Wh7r 
?«ri!fa"^-®iu?*"*"'  *'»'o^«fc  tJ»eir  common  in 
iVlW  ***^*"^  ^^  ?y  •greement  try  to  sur 
K!n  fSI  J?!rf'*«*V   *^*'*'   •-d  thereby  U 
rSTLt^^  PfP'*  ^P,  ignorance  as  to  the  mos- 
potent    factor    which    has    caused    the    im 
portent    political    upheaval    and    the    lerisS 
tive  refoms   in  recent  times  it  would  ^e. 

;?!jL"u^®^*^.i*v.™**^«»*y   ''^^^^    «B    not    » 
vrtue    it   would  be   wasteful   and   wrongful 

flee    which    the    toilera    have    undergone    t^ 
miss's  ln7^.  *'*""'    •cWevements;*  fchievl 
but    At    if.^^'LEf'^  **'  »  progress  which  ii. 
I^Ii^Ia    A«^"°,'"'-   „I'»l>or— militant    ot 
ganized  laboi---owing  allegiance  to  no  poHt 

LnlLS*'*^^  **'  formnuted  partisan  cree^  in 
spired  the  revolution  of  independent  polii 
ical   thought   and   action   and   ^th  pra?tica' 

«7I^L  ♦J?®  Poiit.ic*'  defeats  that  have  takeV 
^li^M***'  '^^V  in  districts  and  states  whicV 

nMM^l  ^V"^  ^*S°  «on«i«P»«d  to  politick- 
n^lw"-  J*r*,  demonstrated  beyond  al- 
Sni^^®*"^^"*  element  was  respopJible  anf 
hence  is  deserving  of  credit  for  the  ur 
heaval  The  wholesale  overthrow  of  th* 
n««n  ;*i''ti  17^  political  iugglera  with  thv 
hT^t^J  J**?**  '"^  interests  can  unerringh 
be  traced  to  organized  labor's  appeals  to 
the  people  to  de*?nd  their  common  interest 

ing  which    has   arrived   we  are   firmly   eo» 
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Tineed  th«t  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ii  moit  directly 
responiible  for  the  strength  of  the  arouied 
indifn«tion  of  an  offended  and  aggrieved  na- 
tion. In  this  great  awakening  our  men  of 
labor  have  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  rest  of  our  people  the  eyila  with 
which  we  have  contended  and  still  have  to 
contend.  We  protest  and  shall  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  the  injunction  writ  by 
the  courts — against  being  denied  the  funda- 
mental right  of  equality  before  the  law.  W» 
have  been  denied  our  constitutional  rights 
of  free  spenech  and  free  press;  we  have  suf 
fered  under  laws  primarily  enacted  to  reg 
ulate  and  control  great  combinations  of  cap 
ital  which  have  been  interpreted  to  apply 
to  the  voluntary  organizations  of  working 
people.  We  have  so  forcibly  called  thes^ 
grievances  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind  that  we  are  now  meeting  with  an  un 
mistakably  sympathetic  response.  If  Labor 
will    but    maintain   the   vantage   gained    and 

{persistently  pursue  th»  course  it  has  adopted, 
t  will  not  only  effectively  prevent  any  reac- 
tion  or   possibility   ot  returning  to   the   old 
basis  of  injustice  and  misrepresentation,  but 
it    will    also    steadily    advance    toward    the 
goal  of  Justice  and  freedom,  the  consumma* 
tion  of  Labor's  aspirations.   .We  must  never 
for^t — never  forget  the  men   and  their  as- 
sociates   who    did     th»ir    utmost     to   reduce 
Labor     to     a     bargain-counter     commodity; 
never  forget  that  the  courts  were  made  for 
men   and   not  men   for  courts;    never  forget 
that  legislators  for  state  or  nation   ara  but 
the  representatives  of  the  citiiens,   in   duty 
bound  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  make  se- 
cure the  freedom  of   all   our  poople  and  be 
in  furtherance  of  their  rights  and  interests. 
(1911.   pp.   56-288)      At  length  it  has  be- 
come  evident    to    all    open-minded    m«n    that 
important     changes     are    impending    in    our 
methods  of  government,   and   especially  with 
reference   to   the   status   of   political    parties. 
Voters  are  now  demanding  better  reasons  for 
their  support  of  a  particular  candidate  than 
his    nomination   by   a   party   or  his   endorse- 
ment by  some  ofScial  or  unofficial  boss.  The 
spirit  of  ravolt  and  change  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  first  in- 
spired the  revolutionary  leaden  in  1776  has 
again    entered    the    hearts   of   the    American 
people.     Th»  people  who  form  the  rank  and 
file  of  political  parties  are  more  progressive 
than    their    leaders.      They    will    no    longer 
submit  to  the  rule  of  evasion  and  false  pre- 
tense  found  in  platforms,   Presidential   mes 
sages   and   public   addresses.     They   demand 
straight   talk    and   open,    honorable  methods. 
Wv  hope  to  find  henceforth  that  the  millions 
of   intelligent    men   of  labor,   having   passed 
beyond  the  influence  of  campaign  buncombe, 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  welfare  of 
the  p*dopIe  and  the   promotion   of  the  cause 
of  labor  are  more  important  than  any  party 
candidacy   or   empty   partisan   success.      But 
political  parties  should,  after  all,  be  treated 
as  means  to  an  end.     The  success  of  a  party 
should    never    outweigh    the    accomplishment 
in    legislation    or    administration    of   the    im- 
portant  purposes    of  labor.      In   casting  our 
ballots    we    should    ever    distinguish,    when- 
ever possible,   between  our  frivnds   and  our 
enemies,    and    between    these    should    be    no 
division  on  party  lines  among  us.     On  gen- 
eral party  issues  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt bringing   about   unity   of   action,    and 
perhaps   it    is   better   in   the   long   run  that 
such  is  the  ease.     But  when  we  are  teeking 


legislation  from  Congress  on  so  vital  a  mat- 
ter as  curtailment  of  judicial  power  in  the 
matter  of  injunctions  and  in  aU  !»•"«"  in- 
volving our  personal  liberties,  including  th» 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  press,  we 
should  be  a  unit  in  opposition  to  candidates 
who  stand  in  the  way,  no  matter  l*ow  ««• 
alted  the  office  sought  by  them.  (p.  z»»> 
Commended  work  of  the  Labor  »«?>■«■•»*»" 
tion  Committee  and  authorised  it  to  act  witn 
the  Executive  Council  in  any  action  deemed 

(1912  *  p.  81)  The  campaign  made  by 
Labor  in  1910  was,  In  a  large  mewure,  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  in  *lie  P0^^**«»1  «-S* 
plexion     of    the    House    of    Representtlves. 

Labor  was  recogniwd  in  the  »??<>*»*»•?*  ®f 
one  of  the  important  committees  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress.  This  commjtte?  did 
splendid  work.  (p.  814)  Rejected  a  reso- 
lution instructing  Executive  Council  Jo  con- 
Bider  "the  advisability  of  the  'o"nation  of 
a  strictly  speaking  n»t»on»i  ^nion  labor 
party  which  shall  be  in  strict  accord  with 
the  policies  and  aims  and  l«fifi»*'^«  f  «"*»"S 

of  the  A.  P.  of  L.-  <Pi.l8«>  ,^.??J^S^5 
credit  can  not  be  given  officjrs  of  state  and 

city  federations  for  the  efforts  t^^y  PJ* 
forth  to  secure  the  election  of  trade  unionists 

***  (*1918*  pp.  56-298)  Sixteen  membu^s  of 
trade  unions  had  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  one  to  the  U.  »• 
SenSe  (pp.  31415)  While  our  political 
dSvelonmenU  are  encouragingly  P'jogres'i^* 
and  should  be  continued  and  '«rther  de- 
veloped in  the  fututv.  *^«  *»"«^  J"  "?;*•?: 
rived  when,  with  due  regard  to  the  economic 
movement  still  young  and  hopefii  in  organ- 
itation.  a  distinct  labor  political  party 
should  be  formed.  We  are  confident  that 
when  our  present  Po"tical  activities  have 
suitably  matured,  a  new  political  party  will 
be  the  logical  result,  a  party  in  which  will 
be  amalgamated  tlws  reform  and  humanitar- 
ian forces,  which  will  represent  •"/.»*»"« 
for  the  protection  and  supremacy  of  h™;a 

rights,  giving  1e^»L«**^«,  •»P/«"*^°,  J*»  ,}i! 
sound    economic    and    political    position    that 

the  producers  of  wealth  are  entitled  to  their 
full  share  of  the  value  thereof,  and  as  op- 
posed to  a  party  in  which  may  be  found  the 
forces  representing  and  holding  supreme  the 
so-called  rights  of  property,  and  whose  leg- 
islative goal  would  be  the  guarantee  of  eon- 
tinuation  of  the  system  which  puts  the  dol- 
lar above  humanity.  We  are  hopeful  that 
ill  such  a  development  thers  will  be  contin- 
ued and  greater  activity  to  organise  the  un- 
organised into  their  respective  or  new  unions, 
and  that  in  their  federated  relationship  gen- 
eral political  activity  will  be  given  con- 
stant and  ever-increasing  attention,  ■<>  th%t 
with  the  more  complete  organisation  of  labor 
in  the  economic  field  there  will  be  safer  and 
greater  opportunities  for  the  creation  and 
formation  of  a  political  labor  party,  or  a 
party  pledged  to  the  conservation  of  human 
rights,  lifiatever  the  party's  name  might- be. 
For  the  present  we  declare  for  a  continuance 
and  development  of  labor's  nonpartisan  po- 
litical position,  namely,  that  the  program 
and  policy  declared  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  as 
authorized  by  its  conventions,  through  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  organized  work- 
ers throughout  the  coantry,  be  reaffirmed, 
and  we  urge  that  this  program  and  policy  bo 
pnrsued  in  subsequent  campaigns.  To  our 
fellow-workers    and    fellow-citisens    all    over 
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North  Americft  we  also  urge  that  organized 
labor's  slogan  should  Uto  in  its  deedb — stand 
faithfally  by  our  friends  and  oppose  our 
enemius,  ana  that  members  of  trade  unions 
be  nominated  and  elected  to  municipal, 
county,   state,   federal   and    dominion   offices. 

(1014,  p.  820)  Refused  to  declare  for 
an  indejrandent  political  party  and  reaffirmed 
action  of  1018  conveption.  (pp.  68-361) 
A.  F.  of  L.  won  a  remarkable  Tictory  (the 
Olayton  act)  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
brought  to  a  successful  culmination  the  po- 
litical campaign  inaugurated  in  1006.  The 
purpose  of  that  campaign  was  to  establish 
industrial  freedom  for  the  working  ];wopIe 
that  they  might  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  the  ri^ht  to  activities  necessary  to 
make  organiration  effectiv<>  in  human  wel- 
fare. Tim  Isw  that  accords  the  workers  of 
America  these  rights  ?ontains  the  most  fun- 
damental, the  mont  comprehensive  enuncia- 
tion of  freedom  found  in  any  legislative  act 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  workers  of 
our  land  were  able  to  secure  that  law  because 
they  represented  an  organised  economic 
pow^ar. 

riOlfi.  pp.  81-277)  As  result  of  Labor's 
nonpartisan  political  activities  a  tremendous 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  policies 
and  In  the  spirit  of  those  who  make  up  the 
administrative  and  legislative  divisions  of 
th«  federal  government.  It  is  an  obligation 
that  the  members  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  owe  to  those  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  possible  the  splendid  human- 
itarian legislation  that  has  been  enacted, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  administration  mindful 
of  humanity  and  Justiee,  that  our  support 
should  be  giv^n  them  that  they  may  retain 
their  positions  in  which  they  are  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much  for  the  movement.  In 
accord  with  custom,  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Council,  including  the  members 
of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee,  at- 
tended the  conventions  of  thra  three  great 
political  parties  and  presented  to  them  the 
zollowing   demands: 

"Government  and  all  civilization  exist  for 
the  servioa  of  human  beings  and  the  promo- 
tion of  their  betterment.  Such  purposes  are 
best  achieved  when  those  who  are  primar- 
ily affected  by  policies  and  methods  have  the 
power  of  determining  them.  Under  such 
conditions  only  will  there  be  relations  of 
good  will  between  fellow-citizens  and  a  spirit 
of  tru«  patriotism  essential  to  the  best  de- 
velopment and  unity  of  our  nation.  There 
must  be  reason  for  the  conviction  that  citi- 
sens  can  rely  upon  the  government  for  im- 
partial maintenance  of  rights  and  protection. 
JSuch  an  attitude  can  result  only  when  prin- 
ciples of  human  welfare  are  made  paramount 
to  any  other  consideration.  Experience  of 
ether  countries  and  scientific  information 
substantiate  the  contention  that  sweated  in- 
dustries, overstrain,  long  and  burdensome 
hours  of  toil,  tend  to  physical  deterioration, 
less  of  mental  virility  and  consequent  de- 
creased prodncing  power.  Standoras  of  life 
and  work,  daily  hours  of  toil  and  wages  have 
a  direct  relation  to  economic  progress  and 
development  as  well  as  to  preparedness  for 
national  defense. 

**We  pledge  our  party  to  maintain  the 
federal  law  enacted  by  Congress  securing 
to  the  workers  the  legal  right  of  voluntary 
association,  for  mutual  protection  and  wel- 
fare, protecting  their  rights  against  unwar- 
rantable issuance  of  writs  of  injunction,  and 


guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by  Jiury  in 
alleged  contempt  oases  eommitted  ontoide  the 
presence  of  courts. 

"National  preparedneas,  as  well  as  eom- 
merolal  development,  in  keeping  with  the 
importance  and  the  diniity  of  our  iiAtloii, 
reauire  that  wo  shall  have  eompetoil  and 
able  American  seamen.  We  Jtrg^  aa  eaaen- 
tial  to  this  purpose  the  vifforoaa  enforeement 
of  the  seamen  s  aet  and  the  moat  liberal 
Interpretation  of  Its  proTialons.  We  are  op- 
posed to  any  minimising  of  preauit  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  teamen  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  It  is 
essential  to  national  safety  aa  well  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  Ameriean  mereliaal 
maripe  that  conditions  of  work  for  seamen 
shall  be  such  as  shall  Indueo  reaonroefol, 
capable,  liberty-loving  Americana  to  follow 
that  vocation.  Such  Ameriean  seaman  will 
constitute  a  trained  reaerve  force  in  timea 
of  national  peril. 

"In  order  to  protect  the  wagea  of  our 
workingmen  and  their  standarda  of  living 
against  the  dangerous  competition  of  low- 
priced  labor,  which  will  be  largely  inereaaed 
at  the  close  of  the  Buropean  war  by  the 
migration  of  such  labor  to  this  country,  we 
demand  that  the  immigration  and  contract 
labor  laws  be  thoroughly  enforeed  and  so 
extended  as  to  exclude  from  entranee  to  the 
U.  8.  all  persons  who  can  not  read  aome 
language. 

"The  fundamental  step  in  national  pre- 
paredness for  development  and  growth  as 
well  as  for  defense,  is  education  that  will 
develop  the  power  and  faculties  of  all  citi- 
zens and  will  enable  each  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  life  and  work.  We  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  proTialons  for  in- 
dustrial education  and  vocational  training  in 
addition  to  cultural  education.  National  in- 
dustrial efficiency  is  not  a  haphazard  oc- 
currence but  is  the  result  of  carefully  con- 
sidered methods  and  policiea.  The  initial 
requisite  for  any  policy  to  further  industrial 
efficiency  is  liberal  appropriations  for  neces- 
sary education.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  we  demand  the  early  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  for  adequate  as- 
sistance to  public  educational  institutions 
in  the  various  states,  which  shall  provide  for 
industrial  education  and  vocational  training 
in  accord  with  federal  provisions  and  stand- 
ards. 

"We  demand  the  enactment  and  rigid  en- 
forcement of  a  federal  child  labor  law  which 
shall  give  adequate  protection  to  the  child 
life  of  the  nation. 

"We  demand  the  faithful  obMrvance  and 
enforcement  of  all  the  federal  eight-hour 
Inws  and  their  extension  to  comprehend  all 
departments    of   government. 

"We  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Oon- 
gress  for  a  comprehensive  and  generous 
workmen's  compensation  act. 

"We  demand  the  enactment  of  legislation 
excluding  from  interstate  commerce  the 
products  of  convict  labor. 

"We  demand  legislation  that  will  abolish 

f>resent  preventable  and  appalling  loss  of 
ifta  and  maiming  of  human  beings  in  Amer- 
ican industry  and  transportation.  We  favor 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  Bureau 
of  Safety  under  the  Depertment  of  Labor, 
which  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
collect  and  collate  data  dealing  with  indus- 
trial hazards  and  to  devise  snd  recommend 
to  Congress  any  further  legislation  neeessary 
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for  iccnrini:  lafety  and  ^n»«'^»**<V*^' ,^2; 
man  labor  poi»er,  aa  woU  aa  »o  formulate 
and  pSt  Into  oi^raUon  metho^a  whereby 
"V-te  protectGTn  shall  be  afforded  to 
workera  from  the  haaarda  of   Indnatry   and 

*"°S^dS**^thi    enuhonloua    and    mlaleadlDg 
term     •Scientific     Management,'      and     sya- 
tema  of  time   atndjr   and  stop-watches   many 
hare  been  deoeiTed.     Any  lyatem  which  ig- 
nore   JrUiclplea    of    hnman    welf aw.    d^re^ 
rarda  eonaldwatlon  of  fatifue  and  the  effecta 
S^UghirtP«»i»U»od  methoda  of  production 
which  aubdWide  mechanical  and  other  oner- 
Tuona   irito   auch   uniU   that   the    individual 
taaSr  become  machine-Uke  and  Injurloua  to 
mind    and   body,    can   not  be   countenanced. 
Theee  ayatema  not  only  have  }»J"?»^  •™; 
upon   the   lirea— the    phyalcal    and    «««*»» 
well-being  of  our  workera— but  curb  the  de- 
velopment  of    akiU     among     the     to ilera    of 
America.      We     therefore    demand    that    aU 
adaptationa  of  apeeding-up  ayatema  ahall  be 
forbidden  in  all  work  In  which  the  govern- 
ment ia  concemwd.  , 

•*For  the  aafety  and  the  protection  of 
the  workera  of  America  we  declare  for  the 
eztenaion  of  the  pow«ra  and  functiona  of  the 
faderal  bureau  of  mines. 

**We  pledge  our  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  beatowing  upon  the  people  of 
Porto  Rioo  the  fuU  right  of  American   citi- 

senship.  ^.        .        ,, 

"We  favor  adequate  compensation  for  an 
employes  in  the  civil  service  and  legialation 
eatabliahing  a  raaaonable  minimum  wage  for 
all   such   employes. 

**We  favor  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to 
which  all  employes  in  the  competitive  civil 
service  may  appeal  for  redress  of  gr*?vance8. 

"We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive federal  compenaation  law  to  apply  to 
ail  civil  aervice  employ«s. 

'  'We  favor  and  pledge  our  support  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  an  equitable  retire- 
ment law  providing  for  tbs  retirement  of 
superannuated  and  disabled  employee  of  the 

civil  aervice. 

"We  assert  that  the  acceptance  of  emp1o3* 
ment  in  th«  civil  service  of  our  government 
must  in  no  caae  impair  the  employee'  right 

•^e  favor  government  ownership  of  tele- 
grapha  and  telephonea. 

"We  favor  th»  absolute  suffrage  of  women 
co-equal  with  men." 

The  responses  which  the  conventions  of 
the  various  partiea  made  to  Labor*  a  re- 
quest are  contained  in  the  labor  aoctions  of 
the  various  platforms.  The  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  contains  the  following 
planks  of  interest  to  Liabor: 

"The  civil  service  law  has  always  been 
sustained  by  the  Republican  party,  and  we 
renew  onr  repeated  aeclaration  that  it  shall 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  ex- 
tended wherever  practieabVa. 

"We  pledge  the  Repnblican  party  to  the 
faithful  enforcement  of  all  federal  laws 
paaeed  for  the  protection  of  labor.  We 
favor  vocational  education;  the  enactment 
and  rigid  enforcement  of  a  federal  child 
labor  law;  the  enactment  of  a  generous  and 
comprehensive  workmen's  compensation  law. 
within  the  commerce  power  of  Congress,  and 
an  accident  copapensation  law  covering  all 
government  employes.  We  favor  the  colKftc- 
tion  and  collation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,   of  complete  data  ro- 


Isting  to  industrial  hasards  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  i^oiJ-jJ**: 
lation  may  \e  aioptod  aa  may  be  calculated 
to  aecure  the  safety,  conaerration  »«*  F^ 
taction  of  Labor  from  the  dangera  incident 
to  induatry  and  transportation.  ^  ,  ^  ,♦. 
"The  Republican  party,  reaffirming  ita 
faith  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  aa  a  measure  of  Jus- 
tice to  one-half  the  adult  people  of  this  coun- 
try, favors  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  but  recognising  the  right  of  each 
state  to  settle  this  question  for  itself. 

The  Progressive  platform  contains  the  fol- 
lowing response  to  Labor's  demanda:  , 

"A  nation  to  survive  must  stand  for  the 
principles  of  sdcial  and  induatrial  juatice. 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  continued  loy- 
alty from  an  oppreai«d  class.  We  must  re- 
move the  artificial  causes  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  prevent  the  exploitation  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  industry  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
to  the  full  limit  permitted  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and,  by  a  thoroughgoing  child  labor 
law,  protect  the  wage-ear.ier;  and  by  a  prop- 
erly regulated  system  of  rural  oiedlte  en- 
courage the  farmer  and  give  to  the  landless 
man   opportunity   to    acquire   land. 

"A  country  muat  be  worth  living  in  to 
be  worth  fighting  for."  ^    ^     *•. 

Labor's  demands  were  piesented  to  the 
Democratic  party  which  placed  in  Ita  plat- 
form the   following  Labor  planka: 

"We  have  lifted  human  labor  from  the 
category  of  commoditiea,  and  have  aecured 
to  the  workingman  the  right  of  voluntary 
aaaociation  for  his  protection  and  welfare. 
We  have  protected  tne  rights  of  the  laborer 
against  the  unwarranted  issuance  of  writs 
of  injunction,  and  have  guaranteed  to  him 
the  right  of  trial  bv  Jury  in  eases  of  alleged 
contempt  conunltted  outalde  the  preaence  of 
the  ooort. 

"We  hold  that  the  life,  health  and 
atrength  of  the  men.  women  and  children  of 
the  nation  are  ita  greateat  asset,  and  that 
in  the  conservation  of  theee  the  federal 
government,  wherever  It  aeta  aa  the  em- 
ployer of  Labor,  should  both  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  as  an  example  put  into*  effect  the 
following  principles  ox  just  employment: 
"1.  A  living  wage  for  all  employee. 
"2.  A  working  day  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours,  with  one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

"8.  The  adoption  of  safety  appljancea 
and  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  aan\- 
tary  conditions  of  labor. 

"4.  Adequate  compensation  for  industrii.I 
accidents. 

"5.  The  standards  of  the  'uniform  child 
labor  law,'  wherever  minors  are  employed. 
"6.  Suoh  provisions  for  decency,  com- 
fort and  health  in  the  employment  of  women 
as  should  be  accorded  the  mothera  of  the 
race. 

"7.  An  equitable  retirement  law  provid- 
ing for  the  retirement  of  superannuated  and 
disabled  employes  of  the  civil  service  to  the 
end  that  a  higher  standard  of  efficfoncy  may 
be  maintained. 

"We  believe  also  that  the  adoption  of 
similar  principlea  should  be  urged  and  ap- 
plied in  the  legislation  of  the  atates  with 
regard  to  Labor  within  their  borders,  and 
that  through  every  posalble  agency  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
should  be  conserved. 

"We  declare  our  faith  in  the  Seamen 'n 
Act,  passed  by  the  Democratic  Congieas.  and 
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5.  Eifht  hour*  in  the  contracti  of  n»Tal 
bill  proTided. 

6  Bight  hour,  for  letter  camew  and 
elerkg  in  poitofflcei  mad«  mandatory. 

7.  Eztenaion  of  /edoral  compeniation-for- 
Injttriw   act   to   Bnreau  of   Minea   employea. 

8.  ChUdren'i  Bnreau   establiihed. 

9.  Indnatrial  Relatione  Commliilon  pro- 
nto!* Second-claae  poetaw  ratee  aeiured  for 
trode  union  and  fraternal  pubhcatlona. 

11.  Eifht-hour  law  of  1892  amended  by 
extendinc  it  to  dredfemen.  Tk-«.^ 

12.  Law  enacted  nroTiding  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  SecreUry  of  aame  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Preaident'i  Oabinet. 

18.  Bnreau  of  Minea  act  amended  and 
•trengthened.  ^  ^  ^     . 

14.  Seamian'a  bill  paaaed  Oongreai,  Tetoed 
by  President  Taft.  ,      ^ 

15.  Immigration  bill  paaaed  Congreat, 
▼etoed  by  the  President. 

16.  Free  smoker  bill  paaaed  (in  interest 
of   cigarmakers). 

17.  Anti -phosphorus  match  bill  enacted. 

18.  Anti-trust  proviso  passed  Congress  ex- 
empting organisations  ox  labor  from  prose* 
cution  under  Sherman  law,  wtoed  by  Pres- 
ident Taft. 

19.  Physical  Taluation  law  for  railroads 
and  express  companies  passed. 

20.  Parcel  post  law  paaaed. 

21.  Increased  appropriations  obtained  for 
rescue  work  in  Bureau  of  Mines. 

22.  Federal  inTCstigation  ordered  of  the 
industrial  conditions  preTailing  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  also  a  congressional  in- 
restigation  ordex^d  of  the  United  States 
Steel   Corporation. 

28.  Law  passed  establishing  the  three- 
watch  system  in  the  merchant  marine,  for 
mastvsrs,  mates  and  pilots. 

24.  Public  construction  in  gOT«rnment 
navy  yards  of  naral  ressels  and  colliers  se- 
cured. 

25.  Secured  5  cents  an  hour  adrance  for 
pressmen  in  OoTemment  Printing  Office. 

26.  Secux^d  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
for  employes  of  Naval  Oun  Factory. 

27.  Federal  inyestigation  textile  strike  at 
Lawrence,   Massachusetts. 

28.  Congressional  inrestigation  of  the 
Taylor   "stop-watch"    system. 

29.  The  amendment  to  the  federal  Consti- 
tution proTiding  for  an  income  tax,  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states  and  made  ef- 
fectiT«. 

Record  of  Sixty-third  Congress  on  meas- 
ures of  interest  to  Labor,  April  7,  1913- 
March  4,   1915. 

1.  Organisations  of  Labor  and  Farmers 
taken  from  the  purriew  of  the  anti-trust  act. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  use.  and  prevention 
of  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction  i  i 
labor  disputes. 

8.  Legislation     defining     and     restrietinr? 
punishment  for  alleged  contempts  of  injunc 
tion   writs   and  providing  jury   trial   in  con 
tempt  cavsa. 

4.  Trade  unionist  appointed  first  Secre 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

5.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  front 
using  anti- trust  appropriation  funds  to  pros 
ecnte  labor  and  farmers'  organisations  undter 
the   anti-trust    act. 

6.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from 
using  anti-tmat  appropriation  funds  to  pios- 


ecute  labor  and  farmers*  organisations  under 

the   anti-trust    act.  ,   ,     ^-  viv«*-j  #m« 

7.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from 
using  anti-trust  appropriation  funds  to  pija- 
ecute  labor  and  farmers'  organisations  under 

the   anti-trust    act.  .v^«.vi«-  ««. 

8.  Passage  of  seam»n's  law,  aboUshing  in- 
voluntary  servitude,  providing  better  treat- 
ment of  seamen  and  improving  life-saving 
provisions  on  vessels  at  sea. 

9.  Old  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration act  repealed.  New  law  enacted  with 
permanent  officials  appointed  to  administer 
it  in  behalf  of  rallrod  employes  engaged  in 
operating  service.  ,  ^  . 

10.  Eight-hour  law  enacted  for  women  and 
child  wortoera  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Decided  constitutional  March  18,  1916,  by 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

11.  Eight-hour  law  passed  for  employes 
under  the  Alaska  coal  land  act. 

12.  Public  construction  of  Alaska  railroad, 
with  eight-hour  provision  for  employea. 

18.  Industrial  education  provided  with  ap- 
propriations for  famnrs  and  rural  reaidents 
under  the  agricultural   extension  act. 

14.  Taylor  system,  stop-watch  and  speed- 
ing-up methods  in  United  States  arsenals 
prohibited. 

15.  Taylor  system,  stop-watch  and  speed- 
ing-up m«thods  in  United  States  navy  yards, 
gun  factories  and  torpedo  stations  prohibited. 

16.  Piecework  prohibited  in  Postoffice 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Public  construction  of  battleships, 
transports  and  other  vessels  in  U.  S.  navy 
yards  extended.  Repairs  to  vessels  of  the 
navy  to  be  made  in  governmental  instead  of 
private  yards.  Steadier  work  assured  to 
employes  of  government  navy  yards. 

18.  Licensed  officers,  such  as  masters, 
mates,  and  pilots  guaranteed  right  to  quit, 
and  protected  when  reporting  defects  of 
their  vessels  to  government  inspectors. 

19.  Buieau  of  Mines  act  extended  and 
strengthened.  Ten  new  experiment  stations 
and  seven  new  safety  stations  provided. 

20.  Senatorial  investigation  of  industrial 
dispute  in  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia, 
whereby  peace  was  restored;  the  eight-hour 
day  secured;  check  weighmen  provided,  and 
10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  gained — rirht 
of  organisation  guaranteed  and  other  im- 
proved   working   conditions    included. 

21.  Compensation  for  injuries  act  extend- 
ed to  postoffice  employes. 

22.  Postoffice  employes — annual  promotion 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  Postmaster 
General's  efforts  to  substitute  biennial  iqr 
annual  promotions. 

28.  Eight-hour  law  for  postoffice  clerks 
and  carriers  retained,  notwithstanding  the 
effort  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  to  change 
radically. 

24.  Letter  cr.iriers'  salaries  restored,  not- 
withstanding the  effort  of  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  to  xvduce  the  pay  ot  letter  carriers, 
known  as  collectors,  from  $1,200  to  $1,000 
per   year. 

25.  Locomotive  boiler  inspection  act  ex- 
tended to  cover  locomotive  engines  and  ten- 
ders. 

26.  Leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  employes 
of  Government  Printing  Office  extended 
from  26  fo  80  days  per  year. 

27.  Impeachment  proceedings  of  Judge 
Wright  responsible  for  his  resignation. 

28.  Special  congressional  investigation  of 
iidustrial    disputes     in    the    Colorado     coal 
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fieldB  and  the  Michigran  copper  region,  whero- 
in  nil  of  the  complaints  and  charges  made 
by  the  men  of  Labor  against  the  mining  com- 
panies and  the  alliance  of  th^se  companies 
¥rith  the  political  and  military  powers  of  the 
states  were  oflScially  verified  and  substan- 
tiated. 

29.  An  additional  Annual  appropriation 
of  $240,000,  for  the  years  1914-15  was  pro- 
Tided  for  thia  pay-roll  of  the  metal  trades 
mechanics  employed  at  the  Washington,  D. 
0.,  Nary  Yard.  This  was  equiTalent  to  a 
7.81  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

80.  The  statutory  enactment  of  an  inconra 
tal  in  conformity  with  the  recent  U.  8. 
constitutional    amendment. 

81.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $189,« 
000  for  the  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

82.  More  adequate  appropriations  for  th» 
Department  of  Labor  to  carry  on  its  work. 

88.  Senate  resolution  demanding  informa* 
tion  from  Cabinet  officials  as  to  what  uses, 
if  any,  were  madv  of  Rockefeller  or  Car- 
negie  funds   in   their  departments. 

84.  ProTonted  a  reduction  in  wages  and 
installation  and  collection  of  rents  for  em- 
ployes on  the  Panama  Canal   Zone. 

85.  Immigration  bill  providing  for  the 
literacy  test,  passed  by  Congress  and  yetoed 
by  the  President. 

Record  of  fiirst  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  on  measnras  of  interest  to 
Labor: 

1.  Passage  of  the  child  labor  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  transportation  of  articles  made  by 
children  under  14  along  the  highways  of 
interstate  commerce.  Children  between  14 
find  16  must  not  work  over  eight  hours  in 
any  day  or  over  six  days  a  week,  nor  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

2.  Passage  of  bill  prohibiting  the  nse  of 
the  stop-watch  or  other  offensive  time-meai- 
i;ring  devices  in  government  navy  yards, 
naval  stations,  ^run  factories  and  other  gov- 
ernment   producing     establishments     for   the 

Surpose    of    speeding    np     workers     beyond 
uman   indurance. 
8.  Farm  loan  law. 

4.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from 
nsing  anti-trust  enforcement  appropriations 
to  prosecnte  labor  and  farmers'  organisa- 
tions. '■ 

5.  Law  containing  minimum  and  maximum 
flues  for  enforcement  of  railroad  employes' 
sixteen-hbur  act. 

6.  Ordered  printing  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  report  together  with  the 
testimony   and   exhibits. 

7.  Comprehensive  federal  employes'  eom- 
pensation-for-injuries   law. 

8.  Prohibiting  enlisted  men  competing 
with  citisens  in  private  employment. 

9.  Remedit^l  features  and  wage  increases 
for  clerics,  carriers,  printers  and  l^boiers. 

10.  Thirty  days'  leave  of  absence  secured 
for  employes  in  navy  yards,  naval  stations, 
gun   factories   and   arsenals. 

11.  Eight-hour      law      for      railroad      em 
ployes  engaged  in  train  service  of  interstate 
carriers  and  commission  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate fiduciary  obligations. 

12.  Increase  of  20  per  cent  in  salaries 
for  janitors,  caretakers  of  public  schools 
and  street  cleaners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

18.  Ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for 
machinists,  plumbers,  electricians  and  other 
mechanics  and  helpers  in  the  Government 
Printing  Offlee. 


14.  Secured  annual  appropriation  for  navy 
yard  employes.  An  increase  of  5^  per 
cent  in  wages  secured  for  24,888  through 
President   WUson   and  navy  yard   employes. 

15.  Secured  additionid  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

16.  Secured  an  increase  iu  wages  for  ma- 
chinists, boilermakers  and  other  metal  me- 
chanics on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

17.  New  appropriations  of  $6,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  government  navy 
yards  in  six  eities. 

18.  Appropriation  of  $20,000,000  to  con- 
struct and  equip  power  houvas  for  produc- 
tion of  nitrates  for  munitions,  fertilisers  and 
other  useful  products. 

19.  Appropriation  of  $11,000,000  to  es- 
tablish a  government  armor  plate  plant. 

20.  United  States  Shipping  Board  estab- 
lished to  encourage,  develop  and  create  a 
merchant  marine  and  naval  reserve. 

Record  of  second  session  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  and  first  session  and  portion  of  sec- 
ond of  Sixty-fifth  Congress  to  May  18,  1918: 

1.  Immigration  law  containing  the  literacy 
test  for  aliens  over  16  years  of  age. 

2.  New  organic  law  for  Porto  Rieo  grant- 
ing citizenship  rights  to  the  people. 

8.  Federal  eight-hour  law  applipable  to 
contractors  doing  work  for  the  tJ.  S.  great- 
ly strengthened;  basie  wage  for  standard 
eight-hour  day  and  minimum  overtime  rates. 

4.  Incorporation  of  provisions  in  all  appro- 
priation bills  excepting  for  the  Postoifice 
Department  increasing  wages  of  federal  em- 
ployes. 

5.  Re-enactment  of  the  original  proviso 
prohibiting  the  Department  of  Justice  using 
such  funds  to  prosecute  labor  and  farmers' 
organizations  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law. 

6.  Re-enaetment  of  the  amendment  pro- 
hibiting use  of  stop-watch  or  other  thne- 
measuring  devices  in  government  producing 
establishments. 

7.  Vocational  trade  training  law. 
8»  Food  control  law. 

9.  Food  survey  law. 

3  0.  Amending  Judicial  code  enabling  long- 
shoremen and  other  marine  workers  to  ob- 
tain compensation  for  injuries  under  the 
state  compensation  laws. 

11.  Prov^iding  appropriations  for  the  De- 
psrtment  of  Labor  to  enable  it  to  render 
better  service  in  its  Public  Employment 
Service  Bureau. 

12.  Comprehensive  compensation  for  in- 
juries law  for  benefit  of  enlisted  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  theiil  dependents,  better 
known  as  the  War  Risk  Tnsuranee  law. 

18.  Enactment  of  War  Risk  Insurance  law 
for  the  relief  of  seamen  employed  in  the 
merchant  marine. 

14.  Allowing  dependents  to  receive  pay 
while  absent  abroad  in  military  and  naval 
service. 

15.  Providing  for  leimbuniement  to  offi- 
cers and  seamen  for  property  lost. 

16.  Providing  six  months'  gratuity  to  de- 
pendents of  deceased  sailors  In  the  navy. 

17.  Establishing  new  ratings  for  engine- 
men  and  blacksmiths,  «te..  In  navy. 

18.  Providing  for  housing  and  laada  for 
shipyard  and  munition  workers. 

19.  Housing  for  war  workers. 

20.  Civil  lights  law  for  tallort  aad  lol- 
diers  while  in  military  serriee. 

21.  Daylight  saving  law.  SeUinc  the 
clock  one  hour  forward  the  last  Sunday  In 
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^lart'h  and  settinc:  it  bark  onv  hour  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  tlvareby  giTing  one  more 
hour  of  daylight. 

22.  GoTemment  taking  OTor  the  railroads 
and  just  compenaation  to  their  owners. 

28.  Sabotage  law,  preTenfing  deslmction 
of  war  material  and  punishment  for  same. 

24.  Transportation  of  shipyard  employes 
— amending  the  emorRenoy  Khippinfc  funds 
proTision  of  the  urgent  deficiency  appropri* 
ation  act  empowering  the  President  to  take 
ov^r  such  transportation  as  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate  the   workers. 

25.  Amending  the  naturalixation  laws  pro- 
riding  that  aliens  in  the  military  and  naral 
seivice  be  granted  compensatory  considera- 
tion under   the  naturalisation   laws. 

26.  Draft  quota — reclassification  of  those 
registered. 

27.  Registration  of  those  becoming  21 
years  of  age  since  June  5,   1917.    . 

28.  Granting  furloughs  to  enlisted  men  to 
engage  in  industrial  actiritina. 

29.  Amending  espionage  act  regarding 
punishment   for  disloyal   utterances. 

30.  Amending  War  Risk  Insurance  act 
ipranting  insurance  to  others  than  those  to 
be   insuivd. 

81.  Amending  War  Risk  Insurance  law, 
Section  13,  regarding  regulation  of  compen- 
sation of  claim  agents. 

Political     Bssults     Must     Be     TotUtn — 
(1910,  pp.  16-807)   Politically,  an  invariable 
problem   confronting  tlra   trade  union  move- 
ment  is  how  to  take  action  without  binding 
itself  to  a  hard  and  fast   "ism,"    "ology." 
or  platform.     The  best  of  these  may  qnieklr 
develop  weaknesses  imperiling  the  hard-won 
unity   of  tlra  masses.     As   a  mattor  of  his- 
tory, American  labor  organisations,  national 
as  well  a^  local,  have  come  to  disastrous  end- 
ing    through     converting     themselves     from 
trade   unions,    with  clear  principles  and   ac- 
cepted   methods    and    tried    leadership,    intn 
political     parties     with     vote-catching     plat- 
forms, campaign  methods  and  heroes  of  the 
passing  hour  for   "standard-bearers."      The 
lesson    that    has   been    Ivseded    by    the   rank 
nnd    file    of    the   trade   union*    and    has    been 
learned    by    the    veterans    in    the    American 
^deration  of  Labor  is  to  trust  all  the  timf 
to   definite   and    time-tried   trade  union    eco- 
nomic methods,  and  to  the  ballot  only  in  so 
far  as  results  are  to  be  foreseen  to  a  posi- 
tive oartainty.     The  political  measures  to  b« 
achieved    must,    beyond    a    doubt,    form    tbe 
cause    for  the   workers'    proceeding   to   vote 
together,  but  by  the  side  of  these  measure! 
the  fortunes  of  parties  and  politicians  fall  to 
a  subordinate,  even  a  negligible  place.  Prom 
Its   present  position  the   A.  P.  of  L.  is  en- 
abled to  throw  out  feelers  all  over  the  con- 
tinent   and   ascertain    in   what   respects    and 
]>9^.  ™  the  ballot  may  supplement  the   es- 
tablished and  familiar  forms  of  union  effort 
in    promoting   the   well-being   of    the    wago 
earning  class.     The  preference  the  rank  and 
?      •^'••^  'or  certain  public  men  in  some 
localities  comes  not   so   much  from   interest 
in  the  men  in  question  as  in  the  public  work 
they  have  performed  or  bind  themselves  to 
perform.     The  votes  the  organised  workers 
give  in  support  of  certain  radical  parties  in 
other   localities   is   less  an   indication   of  an 
acceptance   of  pUtform    theories   than    teati 
mony  that  the  immediate  practical   demands 
of  these  parties  are  in  accord  with  the  needs 
of  the  wage-earners    and    the    eommunities 


concerned  at  the  present  hour.  In  any  caae, 
such  activities  of  the  trade  unionists  in  pub- 
lic affairs  give  contradiction  to  the  charge  of 
narrowness  of  their  institution — the  uiMon. 
They  illustrate  the  fact  of  an  adaptability  to 
occasion  and  opportunitv  that  in  itself  is  the 
best  evidence  of  breadth.  More,  it  is  a 
breadth  both  of  view  and  spirit,  consonant 
with  a  lasting  security  of  position  and  with 
overy  possibility  of  cor.t'.iiuous  experimenta- 
tion. It  was  no  narrowncRH  of  view,  hut  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  foresight  of  the  results 
to  be  achieved  through  a  change  in  the 
mechaiiism  of  our  law-making,  while  remain- 
ing faithful  to  fundamental  principles,  that 
brought  the  A.  P.  of  L.  twenty  years  ago  to 
a  support  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  their  collateral  reforms  in  thu  genersi 
plsn  of  restoring  to  the  people  the  power 
that  by  the  legerdemain  of  representative 
misrepresentation  had  been  taken  away 
from  them.  In  all  the  states  and  cities  in 
which  these  rightful  and  truly  democratic 
methods  have  been  adopted,  great  progress 
haa  been  made  toward  a  satisfactorv  perma- 
nent basis  for  gradual  steps  through  admin* 
istrative  purity  and  general  reform  to  the 
future  society  of  unerring  and  universal  jus- 
tice, a  progress  greater  than  haa  been  made 
through  all  those  movements  of  the  years 
which  have  been  characterized  either  by 
spasmodic  upheavals,  usually  under  unstable 
leadership,  or  bv  feverish  propaganda  act- 
uated through  visions  of  Utopias  always  il- 
luminated by  the  most  iridescent  of  rainbows. 
Polltldjuis  as  Delegates — (I<)n4  n.  241) 
Refused  to  adopt  resolution  prohibiting  any 
one  holding  a  political  position  being  seated 
as  a  delegate. 


Politics,  Officers'  Lojattr  in — (1908,  pp. 
85-223-4-5)  This  declaration  was  made  in 
1906  (p.  184):  "We  must  have  with  us  In 
our  economic  movement  men  of  all  pariies 
as  well  as  of  all  creeds,  and  the  minority 
rights  of  the  humblest  man  to  vote  whor^ 
he  pleases  and  to  worship  where  his  con- 
science dictates  must  be  sacredly  guarded." 
We  hold  this  declaration  does  not  apply  to 
an  executive  officer  while  he  remains  as  such. 
Kxeeutive  officers,  when  tfaey  are  elected  are 
aware  of  the  declared  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  Pederation.  They  asume  the  office 
for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  they  can,  of  sus- 
taining and  giving  effect  to  such  declaration 
and  policies  as  have  been  adopted.  If,  after 
more  mature  consideration,  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  agree  with,  and  feel  that 
they  must,  in  order  io  be  true  to  themselvep, 
proceed  to  oppose  these  adopted  policies,  or 
sny  adopted  polirv.  the  ^  F.  of  L.  believes 
it  to  be  their  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  their 
right,  io  resign  from  such  office,  and  thus 
plara  themselves  squarely  within  the  Minne- 
apolic  declaration.  Such  action  would  be 
honorable  to  themselves  and  advantageous 
to   the   movement. 

Popular  OoTormnent  Loacne— (1918.  pp. 
71-394)  Endorsed  sction  of  Executive 
Council  in  eo-opersting  with  the  National 
Pcpular  Government  League,  non-partisan  in 
'•ha^'acter.  and  nr^ed  all  nnlnng  to  Join  locn? 
Vodies  of  the  league.  (1914,  pp.  99-494) 
The  National  Popular  Government  League 
has  proved  itself  true  to  its  prineiplea  anf 
its  nonpartism  character  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  it  hss  followed  the  policy  of  •rganisei 
labor  in  aidinr  its  friends  and  opposinr 
its  enemies  in  all  parties.     During  tbe  first 
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year  of  iti  existence  It  has  accomplished 
notable  things.  The  Bureau  of  Information 
is  a  valuabha  source  of  knowledgre  and  ad- 
Tice.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  th» 
more  government  is  made  responshre  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  the  «asier  it  will  be  for 
organised  labor  to  achieTe  better  conditions 
for  the  workers,  establish  a  higher  standard 
of  citisenship.  and  promote  thow  humani- 
tarian ends  for  which  we  are  banded  to- 
gether. Therefore,  the  cause  of  bringing 
gOYemment  closor  to  the  people  becomes  au 
integral  part  of  the  work  which  we  hav^e  set 
our  hands  to  accomplish  and  it  should  be 
heartfly  supported  by  every  man  who  car- 
ries a  union  card.  (1917.  pp.  104-41)  Re- 
afiirmed. 

Porto  Elco— (1900,  p.  64)  An  appeal 
was  mad«  to  the  American  Federation  of 
lisbor  by  a  representative  of  Porto  Rico 
workingmen,  who  urged:  To  aid  in  secur- 
ing for  the  Porto  Ricans  full  freedom  of 
assembly,  press  and  speech;  that  the  vari- 
ous intwrnational  unions  have  their  constitu- 
tions translated  into  Spanish  so  the  workexA 
<rould  become  familiar  with  American  metl- 
ods;  that  a  commission  be  sent  to  Porto 
Rico  to  investigate  labor  conditions  and  in- 
augurate a  movement  to  organise  th»  15,000 
workers,  who  would  be  glad  to  Join  the  A.  P. 
of  li.  The  appeal  stated  that  the  workers 
were  suffering  from  brutal  opprassion 
kicked  and  cuffed  and  imprisoned  without 
any  cause  whatsoever  and  without  being 
able  to  defend  themselves,  (pp.  116-119) 
Unions  "^ere  requested  to  translate  their 
general  literatuK  in  Spanish,  voted  aid  in 
securing  freedom  of  assembly,  speech  and 
press  and  appropriated  $3,000  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

(1901,  p.  280)  Declaxed  sense  of  justice 
had  been  outraged  by  the  arrest  of  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  his  fellow 
workers  and  their  sentence  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  endeavoring  to  increase 
wages  and  secure  better  conditions.  En- 
dorsed plan  for  organizing  the  Porto  Ricans. 
(1902,  p.  15)  The  s*»ntences  were  ap- 
pealed to  a  higher  court  and  reversed.  The 
President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  declared  they  wore  not  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  proKcutions  and  the  lattei* 
recommended  to  the  Porto  Rico  Jegislatur<^ 
a  change  in  the  code  making  lawful  organ- 
isations, formed  to  regulate  wages,  hours 
and  conditions.  The  employers  sought  in 
other  ways  to  accomplish  their  ends  and  a 
number  of  union  men  were  attacked  an-^ 
efforts  made  to  disrupt  their  organizationH. 
But  these  failed,  (p.  133)  President  A.  F. 
of  L.  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  8.  to  the  maltreatment 
of  Porto  Rican  workers  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  organized  into  unions, 
(p.  144)  Where  international  unions  will 
not  charter  Porto  Rico  unions  the  A.  P.  of 
L.  should  issue  them  direct,  (p.  155)  Or- 
dered investigation  of  p^^rsuction  of  Porto 
Ricans  in  Hawaii,  (p.  226)  Demanded  na- 
tional jrovernment  recognize  Porto  RicanA 
as   American  citizens. 

(1903.  pp.  22-173)  Best  interest-^  of  the 
Porto  Rican  labor  movement  requires  the 
President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  visit  that 
country. 

(1904,  pp.  21-170)  After  a  visit  to  Porto 
Rico  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  re- 
ported   that    the     complaints     made     of   the 


awful  conditions  prevailing  among  the  peo- 
ple had  been  verified,  (p.  174)  Again  de- 
manded Porto  Ricans  be  made  American 
eitisens.  (p.  229)  The  representative  of 
the  workers  of  Porto  Rico  said:  "I  am 
here  to  represent  the  people  of  Porto  Rico, 
a  people  who  speak  a  different  language 
from  yours.  We  brought  with  ui  many 
hopes  and  many  good  wishes,  for  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  granted  the  flrtt  charter  to  the  laboring 
men  of  that  island.  The  working  men  there 
recognise  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
trade  unions.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  Under  the  Span- 
ish regime  the  people  made  living  wages. 
At  that  time,  it  is  true,  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  had  no  freedom  of  the  press,  had  no 
freedom  to  express  their  thoughts  in  meet- 
ings on  the  streets  or  in  halls,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  labor  unions  would  have  been 
disbanded  by  the  police.  Before  the  Amer- 
ican troops  landed  on  the  island  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  had  many  hopes  that  they 
would  be  benefited  by  their  coming.  They 
di  earned  that  when  the  American  flag  floated 
over  them  and  the  American  republic  took 
possession  of  the  island  their  condition 
would  be  improved.  They  dreamed  that  fac- 
tories and  railroads  would  be  built  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  work  and  better  their 
condition.  So  Porto  Rico  received  the 
troops  with  open  arms,  with  greetings  from 
the  people  of  both  the  country  and  the 
cities.  The  people  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  working  people,  were  glad  to  see  them 
come,  thinking  that  conditions  existing  on 
the  island  would  be  changed  under  Ajnerican 
administration.  In  the  firat  three  or  four 
years  under  .American  rule  we  aank  down. 
We  had  not  yet  the  right  to  organize  freely. 
We  did  not  have  freedom  of  apeech  or  of 
the  press,  and  things  were  bad  as  under 
Spanish   rule.      When    the    first    strike   took 

Slace  on  the  island  under  the  American 
ag  many  men  were  arrested  and  many  labor 
leaders  were  persecuted  and  thrown  into 
jail.  The  working  people  met  in  a  conven- 
tion in  San  Juan  and  resolved  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  we  asked 
relief  and  protection  from  you.  We  wanted 
the  good  will  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  You  an- 
swered us  at  once,  and  since  your  President 
went  there  the  conditions  of  the  working 
people  have  changed.  Now  we  have  freedom 
of  speech,  we  have  freedom  of  the  press  and 
we  are  allowed  to  associate  ourselves  Into 
unions.  We  are  not  persecuted,  we  have  a 
good  government,  but  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ing people  have  ro  work  to  do.  There  is 
misery  and  starvation  among  the  people 
there.  We  have  a  right  to  speak  and  to  as- 
sociate ourselves  together,  but  we  have  no 
work.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  realise  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  the  only  association  that 
has  recognized  the  citisenship  of  the  men 
of  Porto  Rico."  The  eight-hour  law  was 
adopted  for  government  employes  and  the 
pen  with  which  it  was  signed  was  presented 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (p.  164)  Reaflurmed  re- 
quest for  the  printing  of  union  constitutions 
in  Spsnish  for  Po^o  Rico  and  Central 
American  countries. 

(1905,  pp.  16-187)  A.  F.  of  L.  will  give 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico. 

(1906,  pp.  16-177-205)  Owing  to  braUl 
attacks  of  the  police  who  brotos  up  meetings 
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of  peaceftble  workmen  who  were  on  itrike 
and  the  personal  attacks  and  assanlts  it  was 
impossible  for  the  strikers  to  counsel  with 
each  other  and  hold  meeting  and  they  were 
therefora  compelled  to  declare  the  strike 
off.  Formal  complaint  was  lodged  here,  re- 
citing in  detail,  the  action  of  the  police  and 
the  authorities  at  Porto  Rico.  These  wera 
forwarded  to  the  President,  who  sent  a  copy 
of  them  to  the  Porto  Rican  authorities,  and 
the  principal  officer  iu  charge  of  those  al- 
leged to  have  been  iruilty  of  tyrannical  and 
brutal  conduct.  This  convention  declares 
its  earnest  sympathy  with  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  Free  Federation  of  Labor  for  the 
attaining  of  self  gOTernment.  (p.  208  j 
President  of  U.  S.  was  in  Porto  Rico  and 
a  telegram  was  ordered  sent  him  asking  h>tn 
to  favornbly  consider  self-government  for 
Porto   Ricans. 

(1907,  pp.  26-87-204)  Though  some  im- 
provement has  been  secured  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  eliminate  the  pov- 
erty which  is  so  prevalent.  It  shcnld  be  our 
aim,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  b«  helpful  to  the 
renerous,  warm-hearted  people  of  that  island 
in  the  attainment  of  tho  conditions  com- 
mensurate with  those  obtaining  among  the 
people  of  our  own  country,  (pp.  105-198) 
We  believe  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  U.  S. 
and  should  have  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Recommendations  for  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  U.  S.  were  adopted. 
They  covered  education,  payment  of  wages 
to  teachers,  eight-hour  day  and  other  re- 
forms. 

(1908.  pp.  12-96-216-230)  During  thi» 
year  1906-1907  the  labor  mo/ement  in  Porto 
Rico,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  under- 
went a  terrible  crisis,  due  to  the  prosecu- 
tions against  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
corporations  and  capitalists  comoined.  The 
fear  and  ignorance  of  our  brothers  made 
them  abandon  their  cause  and  many  unions 
became  disorganivad.  Work  is  now  becom- 
ing more  fruitful,  safe,  and  permanent. 
There  are  112  unions  in  good  standing  at 
present,  which  are  actively  working  and  af- 
filiated with  their  x«spective  international 
labor  unions  and  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Porto 
Rico,  whose  first  years  of  trial  and  experi< 
ence  in  labor  questions  have  already  passed 
has  a  brighter  prospect  within  the  ranks 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  editor  of  a  labor 
paper  was  sentenced  to  prison  but  had  ap* 
pealed.  He  was  charged  with  libeling  a 
judge  and  the  principle  of  free  press  is  in- 
volved. 

(1909,  p.  40)  Every  effort  made  to  aid 
the  labor  unions  of  Porto  Rioo.  (p.  217) 
Reaffirmed  pledge  to  secure  American  citi- 
zenship and  tfa»  Just  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

(1910,  pp.  19-807)  In  view  of  the  splen- 
did achievements  in  the  interests  of  the 
Porto  Rican  workers  ma^  possible  by  the 
assistance  of  our  American  trade  union 
movement,  and  because  of  the  close  identity 
of  their  people  with  ours,  the  continuation 
of  every  effort  to  thoroughly  organise  the 
wage-workers   of  Porto   Rico   is   directed. 

(1911,  pp.  28-276)  The  organised  work- 
vrs  of  Porto  Rico  share  in  the  general  con- 
cern of  Porto  Ricans  over  the  constant  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  frame  a  law  fixing  the 
political  status  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
llie  practical  question  with  the  people  is 
whether  they  are  to  »e<niire  eitisenship  un- 
der the  United  Rtate«,  or  whether  Congress 


is  to  keep  tho  island  in  the  position  of  a 
great  factory,  exploiting  cheap  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  large  corporations  of  the  U.  S. 
The  promises  made  in  1898,  when  our  na- 
tion took  possession  of  Porto  Rioo,  that  its 
inhabitants  would  be  recognised  and  treated 
as  fuU-fledeged  American  citixens,  have  not 
been  fuffilled.  This  bad  faith  has  reacted 
to  the  detriment  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The 
dissstisfied  Porto  Ricans  make  their  protest 
felt  by  refusing  to  give  voluntary  assistance 
to  any  national  organisation  or  institution 
of  the  U.  S.  This  course,  feeble  and  incon- 
sistent as  it  is,  can  be  understood  by  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  usual  actions  of 
men  actuated  by  blind  resent  fulness.  The 
A.  P.  of  L.  has  never  ceased  in  itR  efforts 
to  obtain  from  Congress  all  the  rights  of  a 
free  people  for  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico.  (p.  268)  Reaffirmed  demand  for  re- 
forms. 

(1912,  pp.  17-250)  Legislation  that  the 
citisens  of  Porto  Rico  are  extremely  desirous 
of  obtaining  from  the  Congress  of  the  U.  8. 
includes  the  following  measures:  Citixen- 
ship  for  Porto  Rico;  Department  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture,  and  a  new  organic  law  for 
the  island.  A  sentiment  of  earnest  and  sin- 
cere loyalty  for  the  U.  8.  has  been  devel- 
oping upon  the  island.  The  islanders  are 
rapidly  becoming  Americans  in  sympathy, 
ideals,  and  customs,  and  to  no  factor  U  this 
sentiment  more  due  than  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  its  organized  fellow-unionists  of  the 
island.  During  the  year  the  representative 
of  the  labor  organizations  of  Porto  Rioo,  in 
co-operation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  has  been 
insistently  pressing  upon  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  Congress  a  bill  which  would 
grant  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Porto 
Rioo. 

(1918,  pp.  58-876)  Progress  of  Porto 
Ricans  declared  gratifying.  Six  hundred 
additional  schools  had  been  established.  The 
increase  in  pupils  from  80,000  to  145,000 
was  due  entirely  to  trade  union  activity. 
Powerful  corporations  were  trying  to  exploit 
the  toilers  because  of  their  limited  knowl- 
edge of  economic   and  social  rights. 

(1914,  pp.  58-864  and  American  Federa- 
tionist  for  M^)  President  of  A.  P.  of  L. 
visited  Porto  Rico.  Nearly  all  of  the  cigar- 
makers  and  tobacco  workers  of  Porto  Rico 
were  engaged  in  a  strike  for  seventeen 
weeks.  In  sll  tfa»  long  years  of  the  trade 
th«»y  had  scarr<^ly  ever  p^ninerl  a  strike  or  any 
advantage.  Their  membership  in  the  Cigar 
Mskers'  International  Union,  the  payments 
of  benefits  by  that  union  which  sustained  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  contest,  the 
conferences  held  and  the  addresss  deliver«d« 
the  conference  held  with  the  governor  of 
the  island  and  the  managers  and  directors  of 
the  employing  company,  all  tended,  first  to 
encourage,  and  finally  to  win  for  the  cigar 
makers  a  great  victory  as  to  wages,  honra, 
and  other  improved  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. We  fe«l  confident  that  as  a  rMnll 
of  this  victory  the  workers  in  this  and  other 
trades  will  be  encouraged  to  organise  and 
instill  into  other  members  a  xvaolve  to  be 
greator  sharers  in  the  products  of  their 
labor,  and  to  make  for  the  better  life  for  all 
the  people  of  the  island,  (p.  496)  Directed 
that  Congreas  and  President  of  the  U.  8. 
be  urged  to  appoint  a  eommiasion  to  inves- 
tigate the  deplorable  industrial  eonditiont 
as  well  as  the  general  governmental  affairs 
of  the  island. 
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(1915,  pp.  112-180-882-870)  Renewed 
effort!  ordered  to  obtain  eitiienship  for 
Porto  Rieens. 

(1916,  p.  107)  Citizenship  bill  pasted 
the  Honse  January  28.  Senate  Committee 
was  informed  by  the  President  of  th«  A.  F. 
of  L.  of  the  harsh  indnstrial  conditions  on 
the  island,  the  poTerty  in  the  homes  and  the 
stmggle  for  rights  denied  the  toilers,  (pp. 
168-386)  Report  of  Porto  Rica  delegate  ap- 
proved and  goYemment  requested  to  send  a 
commission  to  iny^astigate. 

(1917,  pp.  117-886)  Citisenship  law  for 
Porto  Rico  enacted,  the  clause  in  the  original 
hill  requiring  property  and  educational  qual- 
ifications being  eliminated  on  the  insistenou 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1918,  pp.  98-288)     During  a  strike  Ooy- 
emor   Yager  denied   the   workers   the  right 
of  fx^e  assemblage  and  discussion   and  per- 
niitted  the  police  to  be  used  in  strikebreak- 
ing plans.     Charges  were  made  by  the  Free- 
.   ident  of  tfa»  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  President  of 
the  U.   S.    (p.  284)     It  is  the  sense  of  the 
A.   F.  of  L.  that  to  continue  the  policy  of 
keeping    the    island    of    Porto    Rico    in    the 
Bureau   of   Insular   Affairs  of   the   War   De- 
partment as  a  part  of  the  military  arm  of 
the    national    goTemment,    is    repugnant    to 
every  principle   of   our   democratic   form   of 
government,  especially   now    when   one   hun- 
dred thousand  young  men  of  that  island  have 
registered  under   the  itelective  draft   act   to 
make  thv  world   safe   for  democracy.     That 
inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  having 
been  granted  a  civil  form  of  government  in 
harmony   with    our    territorial   form   of   gov- 
ernment, and  being  a  law-abiding  and  peacs** 
ful   race  of  people   this   convention,   through 
its  officers,  requests  of  the  Presidtent  of  the 
U.    S.   to    transfer   the   official    governmental 
business  of  that  island  from  the  Bureau  of 
Insular    Affairs    to    a    civic    department    and 
in  our  judgment  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior,   which    department    has    always    had 
official    supervision    over    all    our    territorial 
forms  of  government. 

Porto  Rico  Coffee — (1904,  p.  188)  A.  P. 
of  L.  gives  absolute  recognition  to  the  cof- 
ftae  of  Porte  Rico,  to  be  consumed  or  bought 
by  all  union  men  in  the  U.  S.  where  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  label  is  used  to  distinguish  th^ 
product,  and  thus  protect  it  from  coffee  from 
foreign  countries. 

Postage,  One  Cent — (1911,  p.  800)  Nor- 
concurred  in  resolution  "oppoBinjf  one-cent 
postage  until,  at  least,  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  petition  had  been  restored  to 
employes  of  the  Postofficc  IX^partment." 

Postal  Employes — (1897,  p.  80-97)  En- 
dorsed bill  for  reclassification  of  clerks  in 
sucond-class  postoffices.  They  are  subject 
♦o  ,»  cruel,  cunning,  systematic  tyranny 
which  prevents  them  organizing  like  other 
employes;  are  subject  to  every  petty  sub- 
ordinate who  holds  a  position  higher  than 
hi«   coworkers. 

(1895,  p.  128)  In  view  of  the  efforts  of 
the  trade  unionists  of  the  country  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  postoffice  employvs 
we  suggest  they  join  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  thug  render  a  just  return  of  serv- 
ice to  other  wage  workers. 
vMr®^^'*^^-  ^'^.'  v^.^92.  p.  230)  Endorsed 
°"LR«°J**'*"'^  **''?'**  ^®""  *o'  postal   clerks. 

(1906,  p.  165)  Endorsed  bfll  classifvlntj 
salaries  of  clerks  in  first  and  second  class 
postoffices  and  for  an  eight-hour  day. 


(1907,  p.  175)  Reaffirmed.  (p.  210  > 
Increase  in  wages  seeured  for  letter  car- 
riers, postoffice  and  railway  mail  clerks. 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  urge  better 
conditions  and  a  shorter  workday  in  thia 
branch  of  the  serriee. 

(1914,  p.  876)  Endorsed  recIassifieatioA 
of  salaries  of  postal  employes  by  increasing 
maximum  to  $1,400  in  first-class  and  to 
$1,800  in  second-class. 

(1915,  p.  811)  Protested  against  tht« 
growing  departmental  policy  of  requirinip 
postoffice  and  transfer  clerks  to  perform  cei- 
tsin  necessary  tasks  on  their  own  time,  thus 
obliging  them  to  work  in  excess  of  eight 
hours,  (p.  116-298)  Bills  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary night  work  were  opposed  by  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  latter  also  recom- 
mended a  nullification  of  the  eight-hour  lair 
for  clerks  and  carriers,  but  Congress  refused 
to  sustain  the  Postmaster  General. 

(1916,   p.   888)      Although  coat  of  Uvlng 
increased  greatly  no  increaae  in  wages  were 
given   employes  of  the  postal  service    (thev 
had   been   decreaaed  instead)    and   Congrece 
was  urmd  to  enaet  remedial  legislation,     (p. 
878)      urged  observance  of  eight-hoar  law. 
(1917,     p.     114)       Although     postal    em- 
ployes receiving  $800  a  year  and  over  weie 
excluded   from    the   scope   of  the  horisontal 
wage   increas«>s   voted    by     the    Sixty-fourth 
Congress  to  all  other  government  employes, 
they    nevertheless    succeeded    in    getting    a 
total  of  9,000  wage  increases  in  addition  to 
those    carried    in    the    automatie    promotion 
law  for  postoffice  clerks  and  city  letter  car- 
riers.    The  wage-scale  of  postoffice  laborera 
was  raised  from  $840  to  $900  a  year,  and 
these  laborers  were  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  holiday  compensatory  timb  law.    The 
postal  weekly  rest  law  and  the  holiday  com- 
pensatory tijpe  law  were  amplified  to  cover 
postal    workers     heretofona     excluded     from 
their  scone.     Railway  mail  clerks  succeeded 
m    securing   the    adoption    of    a    number    of 
important    reforms    for    which    the    afUiated 
clerks  have  long  been   striving,   namely,    an 
increased     travel     allowance,     limitation     of 
substitute    service   to   818    days   and    a  pro- 
vision   to    prevent    wage   reductions   because 
of     a     change     in     assignments,      (p.  416  > 
Postal  employee   reported   they   had  not   re- 
ceived increase   in  wage   for  ten   years    and 
because   cost   of  living   had    increased   their 
wages    had    correspondingly    decieased.    Con- 
gress was  urged  to  increase  pay  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

(1918,  p.  128)  Wage  inereaaes  for  postal 
employes  provided  in  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  then  in  conference,  (p.  222)  Pw)- 
tested  against  the  lengthening  of  the  work 
day  of  railway  mail  clerks. 

^^fo»tal  Employee  on  Sick  LesTe— (1916,  p. 
96)  One  of  the  greatest  features  of  import- 
ance to  postoffice  employes  was  the  inser- 
tion by  the  conferees  of  a  provision  nullify- 
inir  the  obnoxious  150-day  sick  leave  regu- 
lation. The  provision  now  reads:  "fnie 
Postmaster  General  shall  not  approve  or 
continue  any  rule  or  regulation  which  ter- 
minates the  employment  of  any  employe  by 
reason  of  absence  on  account  of  illness  for 
a  period  of  less  than  one  ysar.  and  that 
any  postal  employe  who  has  entered  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  U.  S.  or  who  shall  here- 
aftAr  enter  it  shall,  upon  being  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  be  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  position  in  the  Postal  Department 
which   he   left   to  enter  such  military  serv- 
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PotMl   BaUi — (1901.    p.    27)    Poet   OBee 
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Postal  BaTtnfs  Leaned  to  Indtytdnali — 
[iei2.  p.  BT9)  Urged  money  aceanmlatod  in 
poitel  asTlnga  banki  be  loaned  to  Indlitdnals 
In  the  commnnity  where  depoalled  and  pref- 
erably to  laboring  people  atrlTing  to  obtain 

Postal  Tolesrapb  Systnn— (ISST,  pp.  21. 
87)  Indoraed  postal  takgram  system  which 
waa  reported  to  be  near  establishment, 
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•ervice  efllcfency  And  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  most  cherished  democratic  ideals  of 
g0Temm»nt  that  these  quarter  of  a  million 
workers — ^men  and  women  who  are  deprired 
of  their  economic  power  and  circumscribed 
in  the  use  of  their  political  power — ba  not 
denied  an  arenue  of  expression  or  approach 
to  the  Postmaster  General  or  restricted  in 
their  right  to  petition  Congress.  The  A.  F. 
of  L.  emphatically  condemns  the  autocratic 
policy  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Executive  Council  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  representatives  of  affiliated  postal  em- 
ployes' organizations  to  place  before  Presi- 
dent Wilson  all  the  facts  concerning  thvi 
oppressive  labor  policy. 

PosfB  (0.  W.)  SUU  IiiT«l?d--(1910,  p. 
268)  Indorsed  meeting  of  Michigan  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Battle  Crewk,  Mich., 
from  which  place  emanated  vicious  attacks 
on  organized  labor  and  where  one  of  itn 
most   active  enemies    (C.   W.   Post)    lives. 

Pott's  (0.  W.)  Suit  Against  A,  P.  of  L. — 
(1911,  pp.  45-278)  C.  W.  Post,  the  owner 
of  Postum  Cereal  and  Grape  Nuts,  as  a  stock 
holder  in  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany, commenced  an  action  in  St.  Louis  tt 
restrain  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany from  carrying  out  the  terms  of  its 
settlement  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  also  claiming,  as  a  result  c-f 
the  making  of  such  settlement,  threefold 
damages  under  the  Sherman  act  for  the 
Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company,  in  which 
he  (Post)  was  interested  as  a  stockholder. 
These  damages  he  fixed  at  $750,000.  The 
defendants  to  this  action,  against  which  this 
relief  was  prayed,  included  the  Buck's  Stovo 
and  Range  Company,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
practically  all  of  its  officers  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  local  organization  in  St.  Louis, 
and  others.  A  demurrer  was  tiled  on  the 
ground  that  no  cauvo  of  action  was  stated 
in  the  complaint  against  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  organizations  and  individuals  affili- 
ated  with  it.  Judge  Dyer  of  the  U.  S.  court 
at  St.  Louis  found  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  dismissed.  From  this 
an  appeal  was  taken  by  complainant  to 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

(1912,  pp.  184-348)  The  suit  was  fully 
argued.  'This  litigation  is  an  illustration  of 
the  lengths  to  which  a  hostile  and  unscru- 
pulous enemy  of  organized  labor  will  go  in 
an  endeavor  to  destroy  effective  and  genuine 
protection  for  the  workers.  Having  failed 
to  undermine  our  movement  Mr.  Post  nov 
seeks  to  destroy  us  by  the  process  of  litiga- 
tion. 

(1913,  pp.  76-300)  November  25,  1912. 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Paul 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dyer  and 
this  most  unrighteous  case  was  dismissed. 

Poyerty  No  InccntlTe — (1888,  p.  9)  There 
are  some  people  who  believe  it  is  necessary 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  shall  become 
worse  in  order  to  move  them  to  action,  to 
bring  about  the  best  results.  If  the  poverty 
of  the  working  people  of  the  world  was 
the  factor  that  moved  them  to  action  and 
more  prosperous  conditions  China  ought  to 
be  at  the  head  of  civilization.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  that  it  is  through  the  gradual 
process  of  evolution,  the  improved  habits 
and  customs,  that  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  recognition  of  the  wrongs  from 
which  they  suffer. 

Prcmiiuii    Sjstem — (1910,    p.    325)    "Wo 


protest  against  the  pxeminm  system  and  de- 

f>lore  the  fact  workers  are  so  blind  as  to- 
end  themselves  to  the  mankilllng  method  of 
pacemaking  which  degrades  the  workers  and 
reduces  the  wages  of  the  average  employe 
below  the  living  point." 

Pre8ldent»  Election  of  U.  8. — (1890,  p. 
105)  Favored  election  of  President  of  the 
U.  S.  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Pxeiideiit  Favora  Labor  Lawi — (1898,  p. 
25)  The  President  of  the  U.  S.  made  these 
recommendations  to  Congress:  "The  oiieit 
contract  law  is  shown  by  experience  to  need 
some  amendments;  a  measure  providing  bel- 
ter protection  for  seamen  is  proposed;  thjs 
rightful  application  of  the  eight-hour  law 
for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  the  principle  of 
arbitration  are  suggested  for  eonsideration;. 
and  I  recommend  these  subjects  to  the  eanf> 
ful  attention   of  Congress." 

President  Flghta  Lftbor^(1910,  p.  82) 
When  the  A.  F.  of  L.  urged  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  an  amendment  to  the  sundry^ 
civil  appropriation  bill  providing  that  no 
part  of  the  money  should  be  spent  in  the 
prosecutions  of  any  organisation  or  indi- 
vidual for  entering  into  any  combination  or 
agreement  having  in  view  an  increase  in 
wages,  shortening  the  workday  or  bettering^ 
conditions,  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  made 
it  a  personal  issue.  He  suspended  other 
public  business  and  swept  aside  every  en- 
gagement. He  called  "wavering"  republi- 
cans to  the  White  House  and  demanded  their 
support,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  if  it 
cost  him  the  support  of  every  laboring  man 
in  the  country  he  would  not  approve  of 
such  a  proviso  in  the  law.  The  amendment 
was  defeated.  What  is  thn  obvious  infei- 
ence  from  the  action  of  its  opponents?  None 
other  than  that,  notwithstanding  every  ac- 
tion of  labor  should  be  fully  within  the 
law,  they  desired  to  hold  over  the  head  of 
the  toilers  the  threatening  sword  of  Damo- 
cles— criminal  prosecution. 

Press  Should  Be  Used — (1909,  p.  277) 
All  national,  international  and  local  unions 
and  state  and  city  fe^rations  should  make- 
kDOwn  through  the  press,  wherever  space  can 
be  obtained,  the  benefactions,  aims  and  pol- 
icies of  the  trade  union  movement,  particu- 
larly those  which  embrace  death,  sick,  out- 
of-work  and  other  benefits,  and  that  our 
aim  is  always  for  the  uplift  and  betterment 
of  conditions  under  which  the  toilers  work 
and  therefore  for  the  betterment  of  all 
humanity. 

Primailefl^  Disact — (1907|,<  p.  196)  De- 
clared for  direct  primaries  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  all  municipal,  township,  county,  state 
and  federal  officers.  (1914,  p.  99)  An  illus- 
tration in  the  field  of  state  legislation  whioU 
shows  the  evil  results  of  worthless  popular 
government  laws  is  found  in  the  operation 
of  the  direct  primary.  We  should  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration.  In  severaT 
states,  notably  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Yorkj  the  political  machines  found  little- 
difficulty  m  nominating  their  candidates  in 
the  respective  parties.  A  great  cry  has  gone 
up  in  the  reactionary  pxess  that  the  direct 
primary  is  a  failure  and  the  blame  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  people.  A  little  exami- 
nation will  show,  however,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  unjust  provisions  of  machine- 
made  primarv  laws.  In  Illinois,  for  exam- 
ple, a  voter  is  required  to  declare  his  party 
allegiance,   and   one    of  the   primary  Judge* 
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snnouneet  the  asme  "in  a  tone  of  Toice 
■nAeiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  all  penons 
in  the  polling  place.  No  person  who  refnaes 
to  state  his  party  affiliation  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  a  primary."  Haying  done  this, 
he  can  not  change  his  politics  for  two  years. 
The  result  is  that  many  workingmen  fear  to 
▼ote  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  their  employ- 
ors.  Business  and  pro^^8sional  people  do 
not  care*  to  offend  their  customers,  and  a 
large  class  of  independent  Toters  decline  to 
be  shackled.  Tears  ago  we  had  a  tremen- 
dous fight  to  secure  the  secret  Australian 
ballot  which  permitted  a  man  to  rote  his 
own  will  without  danger  of  oppression.  It 
is  erident  that  beforo  the  direct  primary 
can  be  made  a  success  we  hare  this  fight 
to  make  all  over  again  in  order  to  protect 
the  seciiacy  of  the  ballot. 

Prlmazy  Elections,  Uso  of  MOnagr  In — 
(1907,  p.  196)  Use  of  money  should  be  re- 
stricted and  publication  of  campaign  ex- 
Knses  of  candidates  should  Ixa  compelled  by 
IT.     Favored  direct  primaries. 

Primarr,  PxMidential — (1914,  p.  99-494) 
We  fsTor  a  presidential  primary  law.  The 
danger  is  that  the  Kactionary  politicians  will 
undoubtedly  endearor  to  enact  a  fake  law 
which  will  give  the  people  no  real  power 
in  choosing  candidates  for  tlva  presidency. 
We  recommend  a  campaign  of  education  for 
the  Gateway  Amendment  which  will  provide 
an  easier  method  of  changing  the  fdderal 
Constitution  and  make  it  responsive  to  mod- 
em conditions. 

Printing  Office,  State — (1896.  p.  77)  In- 
dorsed plan  for  state  printing  office  in  Ohio 
and  urged  all  unions  to  aid  in  inflvaneing 
members  of  legislature. 

Print  Paper  Prices — (1917,  pp.  121-312) 
Resolutions  adopted  in  1916  were  followed 
by  investigations  by  the  I>apartment  of  Jus- 
tice and  Federal  Trade  Commissibn,  the 
latter  reporting  its  failure  to  find  relief  from 
the  high  cost  of  newsprint.  (1918,  p.  824) 
Urgvd  United  States  War  Trade  Board  to 
prohibit  exports  of  newsprint  paper  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  other  than 
allied  nations  until  the  home  market  is 
supplied  fully. 

Prohibition — (1895.  p.  60)  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard  in  a  letter  urged  adoption  of  a 
resolution  condemning  alcoholic  drinks,  that 
saloons  should  not  adjoin  the  homes  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich;  that  children 
should  be  forewarned  against  one  of  the  most 
insidious  fo^es  of  humanity;  that  slums 
should  be  wiped  out,  social  purity  taught 
audi  w<omen  suppoifted  in  secuxlng  equal 
pay  with  men.  As  a  substitute  for  this  the 
convention  declared: 

"We  recogniTO  the  evils  resulting  to  all 
from  intemperance,  but  we  deny,  even  by 
implication,  that  the  wage  workers  are  the 
most  or  even  equally  guilty  of  intemperance 
as  compared  to  the  idle  classes.  It  is  also 
demonstrable  that  the  achievements  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  line  of  re- 
duced hours  of  burdensome  toil,  an  increase 
in  wages  and  improved  environments  have 
done  more  to  reduce  the  evils  of  intemper> 
ance  than  all  efforts  from  other  directions. 
In  the  interest  of  temperance  and  morality 
we  shall  continue  in  the  future,  even  with 
greater  vigor,  if  that  is  possible,  to  secure 
the  prerequisites,  i.  e.,  material  improvement 
consiMiuent  upon  more  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity.     The    same    reasons    apply    equally 


to  'Social  Purity,'  'Pernicious  Literature' 
and  'The  Slums.'  Nor  have  we  merely  de- 
clared in  favor  of  equal  pay  for  eoual  Work 
for  both  sexes,  but  our  organisations  have 
by  great  struggles  and  sacridces  secured  this 
result  in  many  instances,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  unions  is  an  indefatigable  effort 
in  that  direction." 

(1897,  pp.  46-97)  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  urging  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions condemning  'Intemperance  and  the 
legalised  saloon,  which  are  among  the  gre'at 
foes  of  labor."  The  Convention  declared: 
'  'We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  workers  by 
waging  war  against  intemperance.  And 
while  we  do  not  look  upon  these  reforms 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  final  emanci- 
pation of  labor  we  regard  them  as  a  mate- 
rial aid  toward  the  realisation  of  the  pur* 
poK  of  our  movement.  And  we  realise  also 
the  employment  of  the  members  of  our  or- 
ganizations by  temperance  and  other  or- 
?:anisations  would  be  a  great  inducement 
or  tlvem  to  consider  favorably^  the  teach- 
ings of  such  reform  organisations." 

(1900,  pp.  65-78)  Hearty  greetings  were 
received  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  with  the 
statement:  "We  are  studying  how  to  pro- 
mote the  labor  cause  and  look  to  you  for 
cooperation  in  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic." 
This  answer  was  sent: 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
convention  assembled,  at  liouisville,  Ky., 
accepts  with  thanks  the  good  wishes  for 
labor's  cause  as  expressed  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  now  in  con- 
vention assembled,  st  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  we  extend  to  them  our  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  good  work  for  humanity  that 
they  are  now  engaged  in.  And  the.  Ameri- 
can Fedenation  of  Labor  respectfully  x«>- 
quests  your  organisation  to  give  aid  and 
sympathy  to  the  labor  movement  by  pm- 
moting  the  sale  of  products  bearing  the 
respective  trade  union  labels."  (p.  187) 
A  resolution  recommending  that  central  and 
local  bodies  "appoint  committees  to  confer 
wHh  IsimiUr  committees  representing  tbe 
local  and  National  Retail  Liquor  Dealerr* 
Association,  whenever  such  action  may  ap- 
pear of  benefit,"  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Property  Qnaliflcatlon  Law — (1910,  p. 
261)  Rhode  Island  law  providing  citisens 
must  own  property  to  have  the  right  to 
vote  was  condemned  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil instructed  to  aid  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Federation  of  Labor  to  repeal  the  act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  workingmen  on  account  of  their 
economic  conditions  and  to  confine  the  vot- 
ing power  to  supporters  of  special  interests. 

Provincial  Workmen's  Association — (1911, 
p.  352)  Declared  an  outlaw  organisation 
and  a  menace  to  a  civilised  community.  Has 
furnished  strikebreakers  during  a  strike  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  Canada  of 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Worikers  of 
America. 

Public  Ownership— (1881,  p.  19)  Reso- 
lutions declaring  Congress  should  assume  a 
wholesome  su|>ervision  over  railroad  and 
telegraph  companies  so  their  operations  may 
be  as  beneficial  for  the  people  as  the  postal 
service  were  ruled  out  as  not  germane  to 
the  purposes  of  the  convention. 

(1888,  p.  11)  Telegraphers  were  on  strike 
snd    the   convention    demanded    the   govern- 
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ment  establishi  telegrapli  Hnoa  and  give 
mrvice  at  actual  coat  so  the  syitem  will  not 
be  subject  to  strikes. 

(1891,  p.  88;  1892.  p.  89)  Reaffirmed 
position  on  gOYernment  ownership  of  tele- 
graphs and  telephones. 

(1893,  p.  86)  Reaffirmed  demand  for  own- 
ership of  telegraphs  and  the  defeat  of  all 
Congressmen  who  vote  against  it.  Reported 
I.  T.  U.  had  b^gun  a  campaign  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  telegraphs. 

(1894,  p.  48)  Reiterated  demand  and 
Toted  to  aid  I.  T.  U.  (p.  60)  Demande'i 
that  all  fundamental  patents  on  telephones 
and  incandescent  lamps  should  be  declared 
expired  and  none  granted  in  future. 

(1896,  p.  78)  PaTored  taking  over  tele- 
graphs as  part  of  the  postal  system. 

(1897,  pp.  62-82)  Aid  again  TOted  the 
I.  T,  U.  in  its  fight  for  government  owner- 
ship of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

(1898,  p.  26)  Much  wider  interest  shown 
in  public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
(pp.  84-94)  Oondenmed  Allen  bill  passed  by 
Illinois  Degislal^e  and  indorsed  gallant 
stand  of  Chicago  people  for  municipal  own- 
ership  and  operation  of  street  railways. 
(1905,  p.  176;  1906,  pp.  158-166)  Reln- 
dorsed. 

(1918,  p.  268)  Executive  Council  directed 
to  make  thorough  investigation  as  to  wages 
and  hours  and  conditions  of  employment, 
including  rights  of  employes  to  collective 
bargaining  and  organizing,  in  such  countries 
as  have  municipal  ownership.  (p.  264) 
Urged  unions  to  use  every  effort  to  have 
laws  enacted  granting  the  right  to  employes 
of  public-owned  street  railways  to  organize. 

(1914,  pp.  102-827)  Whether  under  pri- 
vate jor  public  ownership  .'the  bnly  real 
improvements  in  labor  conditions  have  been 
gained  bv  trade  union  activity.  Wherever 
public  ownership  esista  the  trade  union 
movement  emphatically  insists  there  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  law  creating  the  munici- 
pally owned  utility  an  adequate  provision 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  the  workers  to  or- 
ganize upon  trade  union  lines,  and  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  regulation  and  deter- 
mination of  the  wages,  hours  of  labor  and 
working  conditions. 

(1915,  p.  808)  Heartily  supported  bill  be- 
fore Congress  providing  for  government  own- 
ership of  the  telegraphs  and  urged  a  meas- 
ure be  submitted  granting  the  right  of  em- 
ployes of  the  government  to  organise. 

(1918,  pp.  202-245)  Because  of  a  threat- 
ened strike  of  telegraphers  in  retaliation  for 
discharging  employes  for  joining  the  union 
a  committee  of  five  was  provided  for  to  pre- 
sent the  grievance  to  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States;  also  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  telegraphs  for  the 
period  of  the  war  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  A  letter  written 
the  presidents  of  the  telegraph  companies 
°^.S®"*^®"*  Wilson  was  read.  It  follows: 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  war  labor  board 
after  caieful  consideration  of  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  telegraph  companies 
and  their,  employes,  has  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion, the  essential  points  of  which  aie  em- 
braced in  the  following: 

"  'l—The  employes  have  a  right  to  join 
t^JiM" •     *?u^  •©  desire  and  men  discharged 
for  joining  the  union  should  be  reinstated* 
2 — The    company    should    not    be    re- 


quired to  deal  with  the  union  or  recognize  it. 

"  '8 — ^A  committee  of  the  employ ea 
should  be  received  in  considering  and  set- 
tling differences. 

"  *4 — When  difference  cannot  be  adjuatod 
they  should  be  adjusted  by  the  national  war 
board. 

**  *5 — ^The  telegraphers'  union  should  not 
initiate  strikes  nor  permit  its  members  to 
initiate  them,  but  submit  all  grievances  to 
the  national  war  labor  board.'  I  am  in- 
formed the  representatives  of  the  union  are 
willing  to  accept  this  decision^  but  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  telegraph  companies  have 
not  accepted  it.  May  I  not  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  this  nation 
that  the  decision  of  the  national  war  labor 
board  should  be  accepted  by  both  partiea  to 
a  labor  dispute?  To  fail  to  accept  it  con- 
stitutes a  rejection  of  the  instrumentality 
drawn  up  by  the  government  itaelf  for  the 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes  set  up  with  a 
firm  desire  to  do  Justice  in  every  case  and 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  nation 
against  labor  difficulties  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  prewsnt  war.  All  these  circum- 
stances being  taken  under  consideration  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  a  patriotic  duty 
to  cooperate  in  this  all-important  matter 
with  the  ^vemment  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
strumentality which  the  government  haa  set 
up.  I  write  therefore  to  urge  that  I  may 
have  your  earnest  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter as  in  all  others  and  that  vou  will  set 
an  example  to  other  employers  of  the  country 
by  a  prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescenoe." 

(1918,  p.  245)  Through  the  emergency 
created  by  the  war,  and  in  reaponse  to  an 
insistent  demand  on  tho  part  of  tbo  people, 
there  is  a  steady  broadening  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  operation,  ownership 
and  control  of  industrial  utilities.  There  is 
mach  in  this  trend  toward  the  extension  of 
governmental  functions  that  is  encouraging 
to  the  workers;  nevertheless,  this  vital  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind — ^that  government 
employment,  under  an  autocratic  adminia- 
tration  may  become  as  harsh  and  tyrannieal 
as  any  imposed  upon  the  workers  in  private 
mdustries,  as  the  experience  of  the  Postal 
Workers  abundantly  prove.  That  whether 
in  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tems or  in  the  extension  of  government  con- 
trol into  other  industries  now  privately 
owned,  the  A.  P.  of  L.  insists  that  these 
rights  of  the  workers  thus  brought  into  the 
government  service,  shall  be  held  inviolate — 
AT,"^iK^  organize  and  affiliate  with  the 
A.  P.  of  L. ;  the  right  of  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  if  needs  be,  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  to  enjoy  other  necessary 
safeguards  as  set  forth  in  the  official  pro- 
nonncement  of  the  Nataional  War  Labor 
Board.  The  Executive  CouncU  be  instructed 
to   exert  every  effort  to  secure  for  aU  gov- 

M^iT-*^^  ^o'-k©"    these    fundamental    p^n- 
ciples  of  employment. 


Public  Prlnte^-(1888,  p.  26)  Urged  i>ree> 
ident  to  appoint  union  man  public  prlnteaT^ 
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PnWlc  Printer  Accwed— (1906,  PP-  287- 
8^  Ordered  InTeetigetlon  of  the  general  pol- 
iJj  ?fth7  public  printer,  who  it  wa.  alVaged, 
W  ieeued  en  order  to  subordinates  to  pre- 
Sire  a  list  of  employes  whose  serrices  could 
SrdiVeni^S  witS  because  of  '^l^^^^f^^^^^ 
ill  health,  tuberculosis  or  lack  of  work. 

Fobllc  Workih-(190».  p.  25S)  Vast  ar- 
mies  of  workingmen  are  on  .^^^^"^^^^X 
Narration.  With  bread  lines  in  New  'York, 
riots  in  Philadelphia  and  hungry  school 
children  everrwhere  we  urge  that  m^^j^JP**' 
state  and  federal  goTemments  •*  o»c«.**Jt« 
steps  to  furnish  work  by  confjfo***'^^.  ■^^^Jl" 
and  other  government  buildings,  by  pro- 
tecting forests  and  reforesting  cut  over  and 
waste  lands,  by  buildin«r  canals  and  extend, 
ing  deep  waterways,  by  draining  »wain» 
lands,  by  building  dykes  and  docks,  by 
dredging  harbors,  by  building  roads  and  Im- 
proving roadways  and  streets,  by  extending 
geological  and  agricultural  surveys,  by  any 
or  all  means  intendod  to  employ  the  involun- 
tarily idVa  and  suffering  of  our  citizenship 
in  whom  we  desire  to  forever  maintain  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  freedom,  tempered 
with  sentiments  of  Justice  and  love  of  order 
that  must  prevail  to  preserve  a  republic 
of  freemen.  (1912,  p.  865)  Favored  liberal 
appropriations  bv  Congress  for  all  kinds  of 
government    work    to    furnish    work    to    the 

onemploy^.  _  ,-^«« 

Publle  Work  Sent  Ont  of  Oonntrr — (1908, 
p.  165)  Protested  against  New  York  City 
sending  books  for  its  public  libraries  to 
England  to  be  bound  by  cheap  labor  to  the 
detriment  and  menace  of  the  American  wage 
standard. 

Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  A.  F.  of  L.^ 
(1916,  p.  65)  The  relations  between  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
always  have  been  good,  but  are  better  and 
closer  today  than  they  have  b«en  at  any 
previovs  time.  We  hope  the  affiliations  of 
these  internationals  may  be  reported  in  the 
near  future  and  thus  comp>ats  the  union  of 
all  workers  in  America  in  one  grand  organi- 
sation. 

Railroad  Brnployva,  KfBdenqr  of — (1910, 
p.  255)  Owing  to  the  number  of  accidents 
on  railroads  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  not 
less  than  one  man  shall  be  employed  for 
each  mile  of  track  and  a  foreman  to  each 
section  of  six  miles;  that  each  six  miles  of 
single  track  shall  be  patrolled  nightly  by  a 
competent  trackwalbsr;  that  the  government 
shall  appoint  skilled  inspectors  who  shall 
be  practical  men  to  inspect  at  least  twice 
a  year  all  traeka  over  which  passenger 
trains  run;  that  every  roadmaster  and  fore- 
man shall  be  examined  as  to  his  oompetenoj. 

Railroad  MMi's  Hours  of  Serrlce  Law— 
(1906,  pp.  28-177)  Thousands  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  thousands  of  railway  em- 
ployes  are  killed  or  maimed  every  year  on 
our  railroads.  It  Is  not  generally  known 
that  railroad  employes  are  often  required 
to  work  so  many  hours  continuously  aa  to 
render  them  in  an  unconscious  or  semi-con- 
scious condition;  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  many  of  the  so-called  "acci- 
dents" on  railways  are  primarily  due  to 
the  long  hours  of  service  without  sksep  or 
rost  of  railroad  men.  Having  due  recard 
for  the  exigencies  which  arise  in  railroa^ng. 


and  realizing  that  in  their  operation  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  of  a  normal  work-day  may 
nbt  be  foaRible.  labor  b^Mnj?  i-onvinced  that 
there  is  a  specific  time  beyond  which  rail- 
road workmen  should  not  be  required  to 
render  continuous  service,  caused  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  in  Oongress  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  railway  employes  more  than 
sixteen   hours  continuously   in   any   one   day. 

(1907,  pp.  41-208-818)  Maximum  sixteen 
hour  law  for  employes  of  railroads  was 
enacted,  and  while  not  satisfactory  it  will 
malre  amendment  less  difficult  in  the  future^ 
(p.  841)  Approved  agreement  between  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  unaffiliated  railroad  brotherhoods 
to  secure  legislation  favorable  to  the  wage 
earners  of  our  country. 

(1914,  p.  88)  Tri«d  to  amend  law  by  fix 
ing  a  minimum  penalty  of  $100  for  viola- 
tion. Oourts  had  shamefully  trifled  with 
the  law,  fixing  fines  at  only  1  cent.  (1915, 
p.  109)  Amendment  passed  the  House  but 
died  in  the  Senate.  (1916,  p.  94)  Law  en 
acted  making  $100  minimum  and  $500  maxi- 
mum fiiM  for  violation  of  the  sixteen  hour 
law.  During  1918,  1914  and  1915  thern 
were  548,998  violations  of  the  law  reported 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Rftfts,  Lumber — (1901,  p.  186)  Congress 
urged  to  prohibit  rafts  containing  several 
million  fdet  of  lumber  being  towed  in  the 
ocean.  ^ 

Railway  Oarmen,  Protection  for — (1915, 
p.  802)  Urged  legislation  requiring  ade- 
quate covering  for  repair  tracks  to  protect 
men  engaged  in  repairing  railroad  cars. 

Reoiprocitj  With  Canada^- (1907,  p.  195) 
Deeltn«dd  to  consider  resolutions  against  red- 

Sroeity    with    Canada    until    the    Executive 
ouneil   had   made   a    complete   investigation 
of  the  proposition. 

Red  Gross — (1910.  p.  254)  Encouraged 
donations  to  the  Bed  Cross  to  be  used  in 
the  war  against  tuberculosis.  (1918,  p. 
229)  W«  recommend  that  liberal  contribu- 
tions be  given  the  Bed  Cross  by  all  trade 
unionists  as  labor's  offering  to  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Beferenduni — (1887.  p.  24)  Befused  to 
refer  adoption  of  (Tonstftution  to  the  refer- 
endum. 

Referendum  Election  of  OAcen — (1894, 
p.  46)  Standing  committee  on  diract  legisla- 
tion was  appointed  to  assist  in  thb  gradual 
introduction  of  the  systematic  practice  of 
that  principle  (to  the  extent  feasible  |n 
unions. 

(1897,  p.  25)  President  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
suggested  that  despite  the  many  difficulties 
a  measure  miKht  ho  deviged  by  which  at 
least  a  beginning  may  be  made  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  system,  (p.  89) 
As  terms  of  officers  of  A.  F.  of  L.  are  abort 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  their  elec- 
tion is  impracticable,  as  it  would  entail 
endless  delay  and  expense.  (1898,  pp.  44- 
128)   Reaffirmed. 

(1900,  p.  128)  Refused  to  adopt  plan  to 
elect  officers  by  the  referendum.  In  1911 
(p.  206)  the  Executive  Oonneil  was  in- 
structod  to  investigatethe  practicability  of 
such  elections  and  questionnaires  were  sent 
all  affiliated  bodies  asking  for  data  and  the 
position    of    each    on    the    proposition.      In 
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1912    (p.    162)    the   answers    were   tabulated 
and   showed   this  result: 
Number    of    national    and    international 
unions    which    elect    their   officers   by 
the  initiative  and  referendum  system     84 
Number    of    national    and    international 
unions    which    elect    their   officers    by 

the   coninention   system 75 

Number  of  national  and  international 
unions  favoringr  election  of  A.  F.  of 
L.  officers  by  the  initiatiTO  and  refer- 
endum  system    (representing   508,116 

members)     28 

Number  of  national  and  international 
unions  against  election  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
officers  by  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum (representing  890,240  mem- 
bers)           52 

The  convention  declared:  * 'While  we  be- 
lieve in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  to  the  election 
of  public  officials  and  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral legislation,  we  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  advisable  to  apply  this  method  to  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
In  the  political  field  and  on  questions  of 
legislation  there  is  public  and  common  in- 
formation as  fully  available  to  one  citizen 
as  to  any  other  through  the  public  forum 
and  the  press.  There  are  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  elect  their  officers  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Some  affiliated  organisa* 
tions  which  at  one  time  applied  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  to  the  election  of  their 
officers  have  returned  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem because  of  their  experiences  under  the 
former  method.  Many  others  have  not  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  adopt  the  initiative 
and  referendum  for  that  purpose.  On  that 
ph.<i8e  of  the  question  members  of  unions 
electing  officers  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum  have  opportunities  through  traHJe 
information  of  knowing  something  concern- 
ing the  avfdlability  and  qualiflcatibns  of 
candidates  for  office.  On  the  subject  of 
applying  the  initiative  and  xvferendum  to 
the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  neither  of  the  preceding  opportuni- 
ties of  essential  information  are  apparent. 
The  members  of  one  union  have  little  op- 
portunity of  receiving  trade  or  other  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  availability  or  personnel 
of  members  and  nominees  of  other  unions 
for  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Apart  from 
the  enormous  cost  of  such  a  method  of 
election,  the  possibility  of  irregularities  in 
connection  therewith;  the  evident  multiplic- 
ity of  nominations  which  would  follow  and 
the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing  an  election 
by  a  number  approaching  a  majority  vote, 
there  is  the  evident  fact  that  there  are 
neither  adequate  methods  of  conducting  such 
elections  nor  are  there  available  opportuni- 
ties for  the  dissemination  of  proper  and  es- 
sential information  to  properly  conduct  such 
an  election. 

(1915,  p.  437;  1916,  p.  364)  The  conven- 
tions, after  hearing  official  reports  that  there 
had  been  no  material  change  in  the  number 
of  unions  that  had  fully  developed  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  again  refused  to  adopt 
the  system  for  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Bepnblicans  Held  Responsible — (1905,  pp. 
74-232)  We  hold  responsible  the  dominant 
party  in  power  for  its  failure  to  fulfill  and 
carry    into    effect   its    promises   and    pledges 


for  an  eightrhonr  law,  for  an  anti -injunction 
law,  for  a  law  that  shall  protect  honest 
worknvdn  from  the  evil  effects  of  convict 
labor  coming  into  competition  with  the  la- 
bor of  free  men. 

RoiisteiicU  Condemned — (1900,  p.  103) 
Executive  Council  instructed  to  use  every 
means  to  secure  for  Tampa  men  and  women 
the  right  to  organise  in  any  union  affiliated 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  Reaiatencia,  some  of 
whose  members  asked  for  and  received  aid 
for  the  cause  of  "Cuba  Liber/*  was  de- 
nounced for  its  treatment  of  labor  nniona. 
(1901,  p.  19)  Conditions  in  Tampa  were 
improving. 

Resolntions,  Right  to  Introdiiee — (1916,  p. 
250)  Departments  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  cannot  introduce  resolutions. 
Right  confined  to  delegates  of  affiliated 
unions. 

RoU  Call  Decision — (1905.  p.  222)  An 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  chair  as  to 
the  number  of  delegates  necessary  to  de- 
mand a  roll-call  must  be  made  at  the  time  if 
a  test  of  the  sense  of  the  convention  was 
to  be  made.  Can  not  be  reviewed  after 
matter  had  gone  beyond  that  stage. 

"Room  at  the  Top" — (1914,  p.  854)  We 
declare  against  so-called  caste  in  the  labor 
field  and  denounce  the  assertion  there  is 
"plenty  of  room  at  the  top"  as  a  subter- 
fuge set  up  to  mislead,  befog  and  dissuade 
wage  earners  from  joining  trades  unions, 
where  lie  the  only  true  means  by  which 
they  can  successfully  work  out  upon  the 
economic  field  their  own  destinies. 

Rnral  Mail  Oarrien — (1917.  p.  417)  Ex- 
ecutive Council  was  instructed  to  give  all 
aid  to  rural  letter  carriers  securing  a  law 
provid!i|ig  the  'government  jahould  furnish 
horse  and  motor  equipment  for  delivering 
mail,  as  to  supply  them  themselves  operates 
as  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Raskin  College — (1900,  p.  156)  Unions 
^^♦•re  warned  not  to  give  indorsement  until 
after  thorough  investigation  of  its  method  of 
teaching,  receipt  of  information  from  the 
British  trade  union  movejment  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  convention.** 

Russia  Mast  Honor  Passporta — (1911,  p. 
354)  Approved  of  move  to  demand  that  the 
government  bring  about  an  equal  recogni- 
tion of  passports  in  Ruasia,  and  pledged 
influence  of  A.  F.  of  L.  to  force  the  fulfilling 
of  treaty  obligations  in  the  honoring  of  pass- 
ports regardless  of  race,  cx^ed  or  nationality. 

Rasaiaa  Fight  for  Freedom — (1905,  p. 
175)  Convention  sent  its  earnest  congratula- 
tions to  the  toilers  of  Russia  on  the  success 
of  their  recent  strike,  which  stopped  pro- 
duction and  supply  until  freedom  and  popu- 
lar government  were  conceded,  and  bid 
them  godspeed  in  their  great  civil  and  indus- 
trial campaign  until  thny  could  establish 
the  Republic  of  Russia.  (1907,  p.  86) 
Again  pledged  labor  movement  to  Russian 
freedom. 

Safety  Legislation— (1898,  p.  18)  Through 
aid  of  A.  F.  of  L.  car  coupler  law  was 
enacted. 

(1897,  p.  22)  A.  F.  of  L.  helped  railroad 
brotherhoods  secure  safety  appliance  act,  but 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  given 
the  railroads  two  years  to  conform  to  the 
law.  (ppj  65-82)  Executive  {Oonneil  in- 
structed   to    agitate  -for    factory    inspectors 
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in   all   stfttea  wbero  no  lawi  hare  been   en* 
acted 

(1901,  p.  192)  Urged  all  unions  to  aecnre 
atate  lawa  compelling  owners  of  machinery 
to  coTer  svch  portions  as  may  be  dangerous 
to  life  or  limb  of  the  operatiyes. 

(1908,  p.  216)  W«  belieTe  the  government 
should  be  as  amenable  as  an  indiyidual,  and 
while  our  central  bodies  have  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  nonconformity 
of  the  U.  8.  with  municipal  ordinances  they 
have  met  with  absolutely  no  redress.  This 
convention  therefore  pledges  itself  to  sup- 
port the  building  tradesmen  in  insisting  on 
an  observance  of  all  building,  sanitary  and 
municipal  measures  by  the  U.  8.  govern- 
ment. We  also  demand  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  Congress  looking  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  limb  of  men  employed  in 
tlN  erection  and  repair  of  bridges  and  via- 
ducts. 

(1904,  p.  268)  We  are  called  upon  at  this 
time  to  reiterate  our  belief  in  the  necessity 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  municipal  and 
8tate  ordinances  for  the  proper  protection 
of  life  and  limb  of  the  men  engaged  in 
building  construction  and  repair  work.  Too 
aften  are  the  lives  of  our  workmen  sacri- 
ficed by  the  erection  of  cheap  and  improper 
scaffolding,  without  regard  to  the  injuries 
often  sustained.  This  is  a  matter  of  more 
thsn  passing  moment.  All  central  bodies 
should  insist  upon  the  enactment  of  such 
precautionary  measures  as  will  safeguard 
the  lives  of  our  roem%^$rs.  (p.  145)  Urged 
enactment  of  laws  providing  factory  inspec- 
tors  should  wear  uniforms  or  visible  badges 
when  on  duty. 

(1905.  p.  242)  Urged  central  and  state 
bodies  and  organizers  to  support  electri- 
cians in  securing  safety  legislation  that  will 
protect  them  from  exposed  transmission 
wires. 

(1906,  p.  160)  If  laws  enacted  by  va- 
rious states  were  enforced  fewer  accidents 
would  occur. 

(1910,  p.  300)  Indorsed  the  principle  of 
federal  supervision  of  locomotive  boiler  in- 
spection and  urged  Congress  to  enact  neces- 
sary legislation. 

(1911,  p.  75)  In  view  of  the  cruel  and 
blind  selfishness  of  a  class  of  employers  in 
regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
in  several  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  ur- 
gently recommended  that  our  State  Federa- 
tions and  city  central  bodies  in  industrial 
centers  demand  not  only  the  enforcement  of 
existing  law  in  factories,  workshops,  mills, 
and  mines,  but  also  the  promotion  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  needed  laws  for  better — aye, 
humanly  considered,  absolutely  necessary — 
sanitary  home  and  workshop  conditions,  in- 
cluding safety  from  dangerous  machinery 
and  from  fire  snd  panic,  (pn.  60-2«6)  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  created  through  the  de- 
mand o1  not  only  the  mining  industry  and 
organised  labor  but  backed  by  public  senti- 
ment. The  systematic  manner  in  which  the 
Bureau  has  undertaken  the  work  of  dis- 
covering the  means  of  preventing  accidents 
in  mines  is  worthy  of  our  highest  commen- 
dation, which,  supplemented  by  rescue  work, 
also  systematically  conducted,  has  already 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  mine  workers, 
(p.  856)  Urged  unions  to  secure  legisla-. 
tion  establishing  compulsory  examination  for 
all  electrical  workers  handling  high  voltage 
currents. 


(1912,  p.  881)  Urged  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  museum  of  safety  wherein  working 
devices  may  be  gn  exhibition  that  will  illus- 
trate in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  most 
approved  methods  of  safeguarding  machin- 
ery, eliminating  dusts,  noxious  fumes  and 
excessive  heat,  and  furnish  information  to 
promote  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of 
all  toilers.  A  museum  of  this  character 
should  afford  a  means  of  establishing  stand- 
ards and  offering  an  oppqftunity  for  factory 
departments  of  the  several  states  to  obtain 
information  and  asRifitcnce  that  will  tend 
toward  the  acconipllshment  of  more  uniform 
enactments  and  effective  enforcement  of  laws 
for  the  conservation  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  working  people  of  America,  (p.  256) 
Indorsed  bill  providing  for  automatic  stop 
systems  on  railroads  to  prevent  accidents 
and  save  life. 

(1918,  p.  58)  Bill  cieating  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  in  the  Department  of  Labor  had  been 
introduced.  Such  a  bureau  would  furnish 
much  needed  assistance  in  the  various  more 
or  less  sporadic  efforts  to  protect  the  bodies 
and  lives  of  the  workers.  American  indus- 
try and  commerce  are  notoriously  character- 
ised by  a  cynical  disregard  of  human  life. 
There  is  needless  danger  and  risk  in  every 
line  of  industry  and  commerce.  These  aw* 
due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance,  as  well  as 
to  greed  of  employers.  The  only  protection 
there  has  ever  been  extended  to  the  workers 
from  the  greed  of  employers  has  been  their 
ability  to  compel  better  conditions  through 
their  organized  power,  assisted  by  a  public 
opinion  created  by  the  information  which 
the  workers  themwelves  have  forced  upon 
public  attention.  Competition  has  been  «o 
merciless  snd  corporate  organizations  so 
heariless  that  human  interests  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  struggle  for  profits. 

There  are  employers  who  wish  to  be  more 
just  and  humane:  there  are  others,  infiu- 
enced  altogether  by  financial  considerations, 
who  have  been  forced  by  laws  which  provide 
compensation  to  workmen  in  case  of  injur- 
ies, to  place  a  monetary  valuation  upon  the 
safety  of  their  employes.  Society  has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  employers  have  been 
shifting  their  costs  of  production  upon  it  bv 
refusing  to  sssnme  the  burden  of  those 
maimed  and  killed  in  their  industries.  What- 
ever the  cause,  more  employers  are  now 
interested  in  methods  of  safegnardintr  thAir 
*»niploves.  there  is  greater  demand  for  in- 
formation of  the  methods  and  devices  tha^ 
nroducp  *hf  h*»<t  rpwT»W<.  Tn  ord***"  to  meet 
these  needs,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  n 
Bureau  of  Labor  Safety.  The  work  of  such 
a  bureau  would  have  to  do  with  makfnr 
invpvtlestions  of  dangerous  and  menacing 
conditions  existinor  in  various  industries,  test- 
ing proposed  methods  and  devices  fpr  cor- 
recting thA  v»viT«.  formnMtt'n?  labor  safety 
mlAs.  firivinsr  advice,  and  keeping  accurstA 
wcconntw  of  various  efforts  to  secure  greater 
safAtv  of  work. 

Th0  scope  of  the  work  of  this  buieau 
shonld  comprehend  more  than  accidAnf  prA- 
T-nfstiv^s.  i*  should  include  methods  to 
AllminstA  industrial  diseases.  A  rrojit  i»». 
inrr  to  hnmanitv  is  done  through  neediest''" 
And  cftrolessTv  permittine  workeiTi  to  be  poi- 
«nnpd  bv  white  lead,  inluied  by  e^ce«e;-- 
hA»t.  made  fubArcnIons  bv  dusts.  diseAiA*^ 
And  stunted  by  working  eonditfons  ♦>»*•♦ 
could    be    svoided.       (p.    296)    A    Bureau    of 
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Labor  Safety  would  be  of  incalculable  bewe- 
fit  to  the  workera  and  of  great  aaaiatance  to 
employers.  Executive  Council  Instructed  to 
agitate  for  bureau.  (pp.  55  297)  Several 
bills  for  ••automatic  stops**  wenre  intro- 
duced with  the  chances  good  for  their  pas- 
sage as  soon  as  such  a  system  can  be  proved 
serviceable,  (p.  804)*  W«  deem  the  number 
of  safety  appliance  inspectors  inadequate  to 
protect  the  livvs  of  Bx^it'^hr.ea  and  other  rail- 
road men  and  urge  Oongress  to  tatoa  proper 
action. 

(1914,  p.  77)  Appropriations  increased  for 
the  purpose.  Bill  establishing  standard 
headlights  is  before  Oongress.  Bill  sub- 
mitted to  Impro^  safety  regulations  for  men 
engaged  in  construction  of  buildings.  (p. 
83)  Liventors  and  manufacturers  of  auto- 
matic stops  for  railrond  trains  hpvo  presented 
bills  in  state  legislatures  and  tests  are  oeing 
made  by  experts  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  (p.  349)  President  in- 
structed to  acquaint  members  of  trade  unions 
with  the  various  hazards  incident  to  their 
employment  and  the  methods  iMst  calculated 
to  preserve  their  health,  safety  and  lives, 
(pp.  464-496)  So  many  lives  have  been  lost 
and  men  crippK?d  because  of  the  inadequate 
equioment  for  loading"  and  unloading  vessels 
we  petition  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
to  enact  laws  to  remedv  the  evil.  (pp.  95- 
292)  Executive  Council  directed  to  take 
active  steps  to  learn  the  truth  concerning 
the  industrial  slaughter  of  our  fellow  beings 
and  insist  on  responsible  departments  of 
government  to  provide  nraans  and  methods 
by  which  the  lives  of  the  workers  of  the 
nation  shall  be  more  sacredly  guarded  and 
better  conserved.  Congivss  had  failed  to 
pass  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Safety  act. 

(1915,  pp.  108-849)  Bill  providing  for  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Safety  had  been  amended 
to  destroy  Its  effectiveness,  but  had  failed 
of  passage.  Reported  the  grievance  would 
be  taken  up  with  factory  Inspectors  of  va- 
rious states. 

(1916,  p.  107)  Agreetnwnt  made  with  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  headlights  on  locomotives  with- 
out waiting  for  specific  legislation.  They 
must  be  ••safe  and  suitable." 


Safety   of   Life    at    Sea^-(1913.    p.    254) 
Th'^ae    recon-mei'dptions    were    cabled    to    the 
international    conference    on    safety    to    life 
and  property   at  vaa  in  session   In  London: 
•'An  improvement  in  the  manning  system  of 
ships  is  the  first  essential  to  effective  serv- 
ice in  time  of  danger.     We  approve  all  pos- 
siblia  measures  for  improvement  in  ship  con 
stmction  and   equipment,  lifeboats,  signaling 
apparatus,    etc..    at    th<»    same    time    insisting 
that    efficiency,    both    in   jaumbers    and    {nd« 
vidual    skill,    of   the    deck    crews    of    vessels 
is  the  most  imperatlT^  necessity  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sanitarium,    Katloxua    Fedtrmtlon —  (1912 
p.    264)     Proposition    to     erect    a    National 
Sanitarinm  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  was  rejected, 
it  being  impractical   at  this   time. 

SanlUry  Legislation— (1914,  p.  356)  Pes 
tal  employes  are  nvsnaeed  by  germ-laden 
equipment  used  in  transportation  of  mail  as- 
sorted in  insanitary  post  ofllces.  Indorsed 
appeal  of  clerks  to  the  department  to  hav.^ 
mail  enuipment  properlv  disinfected  nnd 
improve  sanitary  conditions  of  overcrowded 
post   offices. 

Sanitary  Beforma — (1904.  p.  265)   Candi- 
dates for  municipal  offices  should  be  pledged 


in  advance  to  support  movements  to  make 
cities  and  towns  wholesome  by  good  drain- 
age,  paving,  water  supply  and  eorreet  tane- 
ment  house  construction  in  those  localities 
that  have  been  neglected,  thus  imperiling  thna 
health  and  happiness  ojP  the  working  people. 
Saufttatlon — (1896,  p.  58)  Demanded  laws 
for  inspection  of  bakeshops  and  their  regu- 
lation in  the  Intereat  of  the  millions  of 
bread  consumers. 

(1908,  p.  166)  Called  on  Oongreps  not 
to  repeal  laws  requiring  more  air  space 
and  better  sanitary  conditions  on  immigrant 
ships.  (p.  175)  Executive  Council  in- 
structed to  urge  laws  covering  grievancea: 
In  localities  other  than  eltlea  and  thickly 
settled  centers,  In  the  digging  and  construc- 
tion of  work  undertaken  by  the  federal  and 
state  govemmonts,  as  well  as  by  pri\ate  cor- 
porations, conditions  which  are  destructive 
of  health  and  morals  and  dangerous  to  11*8 
generally  obtained;  that  is,  the  workmen 
are  generally  huddled  in  large  numbers  in 
tiers  of  bunks,  in  freight  cars,  in  cabooses 
In  sheds,  with  plain  boards  for  beda,  with 
only  sufficient  room  for  men  to  lie  In  rows, 
where  for  months  at  a  time  they  have  neither 
the  faclllttes  nor  the  opportunity  to  disrobe 
or  attend  to  the  most  ordinary  requlrementa 
of  cleanliness  and  necessary  changes  of 
clothing,  thereby  impairing  nbt  only  their 
own  health,  but  helping  to  spread  filth  and 
disease  among  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  In  contact  after  the  seaaon's  work  Is 
closed.      (1909,  pp.  210-11)   Reaffirmed. 

(1910,  p.  346)  Called  on  legislatures  of 
various  ^itates  to  enact  laws  regulating  the 
building  <Jf  rentiqg  houses  and  tewaments 
to  the  end  they  will  be  buiM  with  more  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  tenanta,  the  plans 
assuring  more  air,  light  and  room,  aa  well 
as  looking  to  general  sanitary  Improvements. 
Saturday  Half  Holiday — (1907.  pp.  177- 
198)  Indorsed  Saturday  half  holiday  on  pub- 
lic works  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ter.  (1912,  p.  252)  Saturday  half  holi- 
day the  year  round  in  navy  yards  and  sta- 
tions referred  to  mechanical  trades.  (1918, 
p.  277)  President  of  United  States,  secra- 
taries  of  war  and  navy  were  requested  to 
issue  an  order  granting  a  half  holiday  Sat- 
urdays during  the  entire  year  to  employes 
of  the  naw  yards,  stations  and  arsenals. 
(1915.  p.  818)  Urged  extension  of  half  holi- 
day   Saturdays   to    all    government   employes. 

"Scabs  are  Heroes" — (1902.  p.  157)  The 
head  of  a  prominent  American  University. 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in 
a  public  statement  made  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Boston.  November  10.  1902,  canon- 
ised the  "scab,**  claiming  that  he  was  a 
••very  good  tj-pe  of  modem  hero.**  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  marvels  great- 
ly at  this  mental  bias  on  the  part  of  a  great 
educfltor  and  deplores  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  an  uncalled  for  and  Intoler- 
ant attack  upon  the  trade  union  creed  by  one 
whose  true  mission  should  be  to  promote 
the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  the  judicial 
sanity  of  the  teachings  of  our  universities. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
to  the  fact  that  in  no  other  sphere  of  action 
has  the  traitor  in  his  class  and  kind,  from 
the  davs  of  .Tudas  Iscariot  to  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, been  deemed  worthy  to  rec^v«  the 
commendation  of  the  great  educators  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  logical  sequence  of  this 
teaching  of  Harvard  Is  that  fealty  to  princi- 
ple and  devotion  4o  one's  association,  wheth- 
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er  thftt  •tioeUtion  be  the  union  of  crftftK  or 
the  union  of  states,  is  unheroie  end  despie* 
•ble. 


BehoohL  Self  Ckyremment  Iii — (1906,  pp. 
79-288)  The  sysKim  of  self-gOTemment  io 
public  schools  meens  tlist  the  discipline  nee* 
esssry  to  the  success  of  educetionel  institu- 
tions shall  be  Tested  in  the  pupils  them- 
seWes.  They  are  supposed  to  try  all 
breaches  of  discipline  and  to  punish  way- 
ward pupils.  The  system  has  been  intro* 
duced  in  quite  a  number  of  schools,  and 
seems  to  hsTo  met  with  considerable  sue 
cess.  ExecutiTe  OouncU  directed  to  in* 
Testigate. 

Schools,  Wide  Use  of  PubUo — (1904,  p. 
81)  It  is  not  only  the  aim,  but  the  trend,  of 
our  moTemnnt  to  make  men  more  moderate 
and  temperate  regardinff  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants. Through  the  influence  of  our  move- 
ment the  so-called  labor  bureau,  that  is,  the 
places  wfanre  unemployed  workmen  could 
seek  employment,  have  been  removed  from 
the  drinking  saloon,  as  has  also  the  place 
of  the  payment  of  wages  been  removed  from 
that  influence.  ■  Years  ago  saloon  propri- 
etors would  give  their  meeting  rooms  free, 
or  offer  a  bonus  to  such  associations  of 
workmen  as  could  be  induced  to  become 
tenants.  This  rule  often  applied  to  the 
unions  of  labor.  Gradually,  but  constantlv, 
the  unions  have  sought  meeting  places  in 
buildings  in  which  intoxieanttf  are  not  on 
sale;  but  despite  their  bwaat  efforts  a  sufli- 
clencT  of  halls  and  meeting  places  was  not 
and  IS  not  available.  We  have  the  rii^ht 
to  insist  that  our  unions  In  the  various 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country 
shall  have  the  right  and  tbn  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  our  public  school  buildings 
in  which  to  hold  their  evening  meetings. 
In  several  cities  provisions  are  made  for 
lectures  in  the  public  schools  evenings  and 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  lec- 
tures in  Washington.  Wherever  this  system 
has  been  introdnced  it  has  been  fraught  with 
beneficial  results.  (1905,  p.  27)  Reaf- 
firmed. 

(1906,  p.  86)  In  the  interest  of  sobriety 
and  morality,  we  again  strongly  recommend 
to  our  affiliated  organizations  throughout  the 
country  that  they  inaugurate  a  movement 
which  shall  permit  the  u«a  of  our  public 
school  rooms  for  the  evening  meetings  of 
our  labor  organisations. 

(1912.  pp.  54-267)  From  many  of  those 
in  school  work  comes  insistent  protest 
s gainst  the  abnormal  ideals  and  conditions 
obtaininc:  there,  against  isolation  from  the 
prscticil.  vital  nffairs  of  life  and  work.  To 
such.  t)M  present  tendency  in  some  localities 
to  depart  from  these  time-honored  customs 
is  a  csnse  for  satisfaction.  Increasing  de- 
mand for  social  centers  has  coincided  with 
an  appreciation  of  our  fsilnre  to  realise  the 
gre8t«»8t  returns  on  the  funds  invested  in 
school  buildings.  We  Americans  have  prided 
ourselves  upon  the  sums  we  hsve  expended 
for  school  buildings,  and  then  have  nsnallv 
permitted  th^?se  buildings  to  be  controlled  bv 
school  directors  chosen  from  the  "represen- 
tative citlsens"  of  the  town — usually  men 
representing  financial  interests  and  tira  clas- 
sic ideal  In  education,  out  of  touch  with 
modem  socisi  and  economic  thought  and 
standards.  These  directors,  as  the  cnsto- 
dians  of  the  nubile  schools.  scrupnloriRiv 
maintained      "high     educationi     standards'* 


that  all  students  might  hav«  an  opportunity 
"to  prepare  for  the  University,"  guarded 
tbd  buildings  that  no  "intruders"  might 
infringe  on  the  children's  territory,  and, 
by  innumerable,  well  intended  x^gulationa, 
shut  off  the  schools,  teachers,  and  students 
from  contact  with  life  and  the  work^a-day 
world.  Such  directors  lack  in  efliciency  be- 
cause they  ax^  out  of  touch  with  modern 
problems,  needs^  and  outlook  on  life.  The 
demand  for  social  centers  gains  in  definite- 
ness  and  intensity  due  to  the  increasing  con- 
viction that  tlra  affairs  of  the  common  life 
can  best  be  managed  by  co-operation  and 
mutual  helpfulness.  When  neighborhood 
clubs  and  centers  were  first  established  in 
the  cities,  thera  naturally  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  school  building^  as 
the  logical  place  for  these  activities,  with 
the  movement  to  enrich  cural  life,  the 
grange,  and  "the  ruralisation"  of  the  coun- 
try school,  has  come  a'  similar  wider  use 
of  the  school. 

Seamen — (1881,  p.  12)  Agitation  for  laws 
of  benefit  to  seamen  began  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  bill  "for  the  better  x«gn1ation  of 
the  merchant  marine  service  both  on  inter- 
nal waters  snd  in  interoc^snic  commerce 
and  the  protection  of  Hfa  and  property  on 
vessels."  (p.  21)  Indorsed  demands  of 
seamen  that  number  of  sailors  should  be 
regulated  by  the  tonnage  of  vessel;  requiring 
ssnitary  insp«ction  to  prevent  sacrifice  >  of 
human  life;  repeal  of  law  i>ermitting  V.  B. 
Marshals  to  charge  a  fee  of  $15  for  exe- 
cuting a  libel  for  wa?es  on  a  vessel;  to 
prevent  discharge  and  the  laying  off  of 
crows  In  foreign  ports  and  to  inspect  all 
sailing  as  well  as  steam  vessels. 

(1882.  p.  9)  Secured  defeat  of  federal 
bill  designed  to  forMd  seamen  Joining  a 
union  for  mutual  protection  and  made  it 
a  conspiracy  and  mutiny  punishable  by  heavy 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

(1888.  p.  16)  Galled  attention  to  legis- 
lative tyranny  in  proposing  to  make  all 
combinations  of  seamen  punishable  for  mu- 
tinv  and  conspiracv. 

(1884,  p.  15)  Demanded  passage  of  bill 
for  protection  of  seamen. 

fl887.  p.  30 >  I>9manded  legislation  pro- 
viding that  coal  vessels  in  coastwise  trade 
shall  each  have  a  master  insteed  of  one  for 
ten. 

(1889.  p.  25)  Urged  International  Marine 
Conference  to  adopt  an  "international  load 
Ii»a"  to  prevent  the  nefarious  prsctlce  of 
overloading  and  carrying  upper  deck  car- 
goes, sending  rotten  vessels  to  see  and  com- 
pelling sitilom  to  live  in  forecsstle  berths 
thst  sre  inssnitary. 

n89l.  p.  88)  Urred  Isws  msking  vesitnrls 
lisble  In  dsmsflre  units  for  extreme  crueltv 
snd  inhuman  brutslity  of  nfltcers:  condemned 
Iniurious  law  known  ss  "The  Shipment  of 
CVews  in  th*  Coastwise  Trsde";  protested 
aerainst  subsidy  to  a  steamship  companv  un- 
til it  comnMeB  with  provisions  of  the  Marine 
Subsidv  Bill. 

(1892.  p.  88)  Demsnded  inclusion  of  sea- 
men in  slien  contrsct  law;  favored  abolition 
of  advsncinr  wages  to  seamen,  which  would 
stop    "crimplnsr  systwm." 

(1898,  p.  46)  Protested  aralnst  sailors  In 
the    foreign    trade    being    given    insufflciAnt 
food,   some  worse  than  prison   fsre,  mskinr 
Rcurvv   more    prevalent    in    American   sh<r««  - 
imprisonment  for  seamen  who  leave  an  Ame**- 
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ican  ship  in  ftn  American  port  means  invol- 
untary serritude  and  is  contrary  to  the  U.  S. 
Oonstitutibn  and  to  human  risht. 

(1894,  p.  44)  Requested  John  Bums  in 
Us  tour  of  the  U.  8.  to  tell  of  the  condition 
of  the  seamen  and  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  by  Congress.  Two  delegates 
were  sent  to  Washington  to  look  after  sen- 
men's  bills. 

(1895,  pp.  14-68)  Seamen's  bill  becamo 
a  law  but  did  not  give  all  relief  desired,  (p. 
89)  Denounced  proposed  amendment  to  ship- 
ping act  of  1895  permitting  allotment  to 
orjll^al  oredKtor.  and  thaf  ^eamen  shall 
forfeit  their  clothing  for  nonfulfillment  of 
any  contract  to  work  >ni  a  Tessel  of  the 
IT.  S.,  which  would  male  them  the  helpless 
victims  of  the  '*crimpi»."  (p.  57)  Anti- 
crimp  law  enacted  and  proved  a  blessing 
to  seamen. 

(1896,  p.  76)    Urged  enactment  of  a  law 

Srohibiting  undermanning  of  vessels  on  the 
rest  Lakes.  If  it  continues  the  Oreat  Lakes 
will  be  prevented  from  supplying  compe- 
tent seamen  for  our  navy  in  ease  of  emer- 
gency. 

(1898,  p.  62)  Declared  that  while  seamen 
appreciated  the  law  enacted  by  last  Congress 
they  still  wanted  that  most  dear  of  all  hu- 
man rights — ^liberty,  to  ownership  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  should  be  granted  full  per- 
sonal freedom  and  full  protection  of  the 
wages  signed  for.  Also  declared  new  law 
still  contained  provisions  to  imprison  for 
violation  of  contract  and  the  old  «vil  the 
allotment  to  creditors.  (p.  75)  While  in 
session  the  convention  received  a  telegram 
that  the  seamen's  bill  had  passed  both 
houses,  but  that  tbe  amendment  striking  out 
the  imprisonment  clause  had  been  lost.  The 
convention  declared  (p.  8C) :  While  it  is  a 
good  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  does  not 
give  to  seanvdn  that  full  freedom,  to  quit 
work  at  will  and  move  freely  from  place  to 
place  which  is  the  inalienable  natural  right 
of  man,  and  without  which  freedom  loses 
its  meaning  and  becomes  but  an  empty 
phrasw:  and  we  therefore  desire  to  reiterate 
the  position  taken  by  previous  conventions, 
that  under  our  flag  no  man,  be  he  a  sea- 
man, a  mechanic  or  a  farm  laborer,  either 
on  the  mainland,  in  Hawaii  or  in  any  other 
possession  of  the  United  States,  shall  be. 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  compelled  to  labor 
against  his  will  except  as  a  penalty  for 
crime:  we  demand  this;  it  has  been  bought 
with  blood,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 

(1899,  p.  13)  President  reported  gains 
made  through  the  seamen's  new  law:  "The 
law  does  not  grant  all  that  was  asked  but 
in  American  ports,  the  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  of  North  America,  Newfoundland, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  it  abolishes 
imprisonment  for  desertion  from  the  vessels 
and  does  not  admit  of  their  being  arrested, 
compelled  to  go  on  board  of  a  vessel,  and 
to  work  against  their  will.  It  provides  that 
the  sums  for  wages  due  to  seamen  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  o?«n  be  giip*!  /'"•  unH«»r  summary 
proceedings.  To  a  majority  of  the  crew, 
exclusive  of  the  officers,  is  granted  the  right 
to  demand  a  survey  in  any  vessel  in  Ameri- 
can ports.  An  improved  scale  of  provisions 
for  seamen  was  n  /'^^♦iire  ndnpted.  Tbe 
•rrirnniTT  svstem  '  »'lthou«'h  not  ontireb" 
abolished,  was  modified  by  reducing  the  pos- 
sible nllotmont  to  ♦>>•»  Vrimps*  It  also 
gives  the  seamen  the  right  to   quit  work  at 


any  time,  and. for  any  reason  auffleient  to  him- 
self, in  anv  port  in  the  United  8t»t«s.  It 
gives  to  him  immunity  in  the  U.  S.  from 
being  brought  on  any  vesael  against  his 
will.  It  reduces  the  evils  of  the  'crimping 
system'  by  one-half.  It  provides  for  sum- 
mary proceedings,  and  for  an  inereaaed  and 
improved  scale  of  provisions.  These  are  good 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  by  no  means 
sufficient.  It  is  also  a  partial  reversal  of 
a  policy  which  has  existed  in  our  country 
since  1793;  namely,  that  of  ti^aating  the 
seamen  as  serfs;  and  we  may  feel  assured 
that  having  entered  upon  the  reversal  of 
that  system  to  the  extent  of  this  law,  we 
shall  see  within  a  reasonablQi  timev  ^^^ 
absolute  abolition  of  the  system  of  involun- 
tary servitude  under  which  the  seamen  hn.T9 
been,  and  are,  in  the  foreign  trade,  still 
suffering."  (p.  86)  Reaffirmed  demand  for 
proper  ^ogislation  for  seamen. 

(1900,  p.  8S)  Protested  against  more  than 
one  cargo-csrrying  vessel  bemf  towed  at  one 
time  unless  they  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themsfolves  at  sea  under  sail  or  steam. 
(p.  121)  We  believe  there  is  no  hope  of 
materially  increasing  the  number  of  native 
seamen  as  long  as  those  in  our  merchant 
marine  still  are  subject  in  a  foreign  port 
to   involuntary  servitude. 

(IPOl,  pp.  25-187)  The  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  said  there  is  no  provision  of  law 
empowering  any  officer  of  the  Oovernment 
to  regulate  the  number  of  vestals  in  tow, 
although  the  matter  was  referred  to  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  for  1889;  that  the 
chances  for  the  passsfra  of  any  legislation 
upon  the  subject  would  depend  to  an  extent 
upon  "a  specific  statement  of  the  losses  of 
barges  and  their  crews."  These  could  not 
be  obtained,  (p.  186)  Executive  Couneil  in- 
structed to  inform  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
that  treaties  with  foreign  countries  permit 
involuntary  servitude  for  seamen,  (p.  141) 
Undermanning  of  vessels  is  driving  native 
seamen  from  the  sea. 

(1902,  pp.  20-145)  Condemned  practice 
of  brinsring  Chinamen  from  China  and  plac- 
ing them  on  American  vessels,  (pp.  22-145) 
Legislative  committee  had  defeated  attempt 
to  restore  provisions  of  the  old  law  deny- 
ing right  of  seamen  to  quit  their  employ- 
ment even  when  a  vessel  is  in  safe  harbor. 
(p.  108)  Demanded  repeal  of  treaties  per- 
mitting involuntary  servitude;  repeal  of  law 
prohibiting  licensed  officers  in  the  merchant 
marine  from  leaving  their  employment ;  "Ap- 
posed ship  subsidy  bill  because  it  was  cal- 
culated to  extend  the  transportation  mon- 
opoly now  held  by  the  railroads  on  land  into 
and  over  the  sea  without  in  any  way  help- 
ing to  develop  a  native  or  naturalised  booy 
of    American   seamen. 

(1903,  p.  160)  Arresting  and  returning 
to  their  respective  vessels  such  seamen  as 
have  deserted  is  contrary  to  human  liberty; 
employment  of  inexperienced  men  as  sea- 
men has  caused  lars^  loss  of  life;  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  giving  all  seamen 
full  right  to  quit  work  in  any  safe  hnrbor; 
urged  Congress  to  prohibit  towing  of  more 
than  one  vessel  not  capable  of  being  man- 
aged under  its  own  power;  those  that  can- 
not be  managed  alone  are  known  as  cof&na. 
(pp.  26-174)  We  demand  the  samb  indi- 
vidual and  personal  freedom  for  seamen  that 
is  enjoyed  by  other  workers;  we  protest 
against  a  continuation  of  a  system  of  eon- 
trscts   to   work   thst   are   enforcible   by  im- 
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prisonment  at  degrftding  to  the  sailors  and 
dangerous   to  other  workers. 

(1904,  p.  161;  1906,  p.  108)  Renewed 
demands  for  laws  goy^rning  rafts,  (p.  104) 
Undermanning  of  ships  has  caused  great 
loss  of  life  and  Congress  should  prohibit 
this  reckless  gambling  with  human  Htos. 
(p.  105)  Demanded  treaties  be  amended 
to  pnavent  ownership  of  one  man  by  an- 
other. 

(1906.  pp.  81-182)  Condemned  the  dis- 
regard of  human  life  as  praoticiad  by  some 
▼essel  owners  who  often  send  one  steam 
Tes«al  to  tow  a  number  of  heavily  loaded 
barges  which  sometimes  are  cut  adrift,  and 
the  helpless  seamen  find  a  watery  grave, 
(p.  162)  Endorsed  bill  to  prohibit  inef- 
ficient and  insufficient  ckws  on  passenger 
vessels,  lack  of  which  caused  three  disas- 
trous  wrecks  and  loss  of  life  in  New  York 
harbor,  San  Francisco  Bay  and  off  Van- 
couver Island :  employment  of  Chinese  on 
American  vessels  declared  violation  of  the 
exclusion  law;  demanded  laws  to  prohibit 
overloading  of  vessels,  (p.  168)  The  free- 
dom won  by  other  working  people  has  been 
denied  seamen,  leaving  them  to  involuntary 
servitude;  they  have  been  forbidden  the 
right  to  combine  to  obtain  increases  in 
wages  to  correspond  with  those  of  men  of 
«<iual  skill,  thus  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  marry,  preventing  boTS  from  seeking 
the  sea  and  men  from  remaining  there  to  the 
detriment  of  our  merchant  marine  and  thn 
serious  danger  to  our  national  safetv  and 
prestige;  asked  amendment  of  the  pilotage 
laws  of  Virginia  which  compel  vessel  own- 
ers in  the  coastwise  trade  to  pay  pilot  fees 
although  no  service  is  performed  by  pilots  or 
deemed  necessary. 

(1907,  pp.  42-210)  We  note  with  pleas- 
ure the  defeat  of  the  anti-pilotage  bill.  Its 
defeat  is  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea.  We  freely  admit 
that  the  law  as  it  stands  works  a  discrim- 
ination against  sailing  vessels  in  favor  of  the 
atoam  vessels,  but  hold  that  the  proper 
way  to  abolish  the  iiscriminstion  is  to  re- 
store compulsory  pilotage  as  regards  steam 
vessels.  A  proper  regard  for  the  life  of  pas- 
sengers, leaving  the  crsw  out  of  considera- 
tion, demandb  nothing  leps.  (p.  195)  Re- 
affirmed demand  for  law  abolishing  impris- 
onment for  seamen  who  quit  work  in  a  for- 
eign port 

(1908,  p.  178)  Demanded  laws  to  pre- 
vent furthi?r  deterioration  of  the  TJ.  8.  mer- 
chant marine  similar  to  the  English — i.  e.: 
No  person  to  be  signed  as  an  able  seaman 
nnlAsfi  he  has  n«»rvrd  a*  1«»"«t  thre^  vAarg  on 
deck  at  sea,  mn^t  be  a  citis^n  and  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  languaep 
to  understand  orders  on  board.  (p.  257) 
Reaffirmed  demand  for  abolition  of*  invoV 
untary  servitude  of  American  seamen  in 
foreign  ports.  Condemned  law  delegating 
to  the  inspection  service  the  power~of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  officers  and  men  to  be 
employed  on  steam  vessels  as  it  does  not 
provide  stndards  of  skill,  language  or  num- 
bers  bv  which   inspectors  are  to   be   guided. 

(1909,  p.  821)  Re-endorsed  bill  abolish- 
ing involuntary  servitude  of  American  sea- 
men in  foreign  ports  and  prohibiting  under 
and  unskilled  manning  of  American  vessels. 
(j>.  245)  Nine  thousand  sailors,  marine 
firemen  and  cooks  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle  arainst  conditions  sought  to  be  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  vessel  owners  on  the 


Oreat  Lakes,  who  had  declared  for  the  so- 
called  "open  shop"  and  almost  immediately 
had  opened  employment  agencies  through 
which  all  seamen  were  employed  after  re- 
nunciation of  membership  in  any  union.  Thu 
ship  owners  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
made  it  a  condition  bf  employment  that  the 
men  already  employed,  or  seeking  employ- 
ment, must  make  affidavit  that  they  are  not 
now,  nor  will  they  be,  affiliated  with  any 
organization  of  labor  while  earning  their 
bread  as  seamen.  Still  feeling  that  men 
might  be  willing  to  make  such  illegal  affi- 
davit in  order  to  continue  in  employment  at 
times  when  employment  in  other  avocations 
was  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  that, 
after  all,  they  needed  some  stronger,  and, 
in  their  opinion,  mora  enduring  means  of 
absolute  control  over  seamen,  they  sent 
special  representatives  to  Oreat  Britain, 
with  a  view  of  investiKAting,  and,  if  suitable 
to  their  purpose,  employing  a  system  which 
had  been  used  by  the  shipowners  of  4hat 
country  for  the  same  purpose  as  they  them- 
selves had  in  view.  These  repxesentatives 
returned,  and  evidently  reported  that  the 
English  Shipping  Federation,  Limited,  had 
been  the  means  in  that  country  of  depriv- 
ing the  seamen  of  such  hope  and  faith  as, 
for  a  long  time,  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  efficient  organisation  amongst  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  wag^s  to  such 
figures  that  it  has  been  found  increasingly 
impossible  to  induce  white  men  to  ship,  and 
as  a  result,  65,000  Chinese  and  Lascars  are 
now  employed  on  British  vessels.  The  Lake 
Corriers'  Association  determined  to  adopt 
this  system,  and  impose  it  upon  all  Hi  mari- 
time employes.  The  main  features  of  h 
are:  A  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Shipping  Federation,  Limited,  containing  an 
agreement  in  writing  to  serve  under  any 
t«rms  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  ship- 
owner: a  registration  of  name,  age,  personal 
appearance,  signature,  if  any  visible  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  such  a«  birthmarks,  scars 
or  other  still  more  effective  means  of  iden- 
tification; an  industrial  passport,  the  holder 
of  which  is  to  be  thus  identified,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  character  marks,  such  as  the  master 
of  a  vessel  n.ay  choo«v>  to  give,  and  upon 
which  future  em))loyment  or  non-<)dnploy- 
ment  is  to  depend.  In  fact,  it  is  decidedly 
more  vicious  than  even  the  Englif»h  system 
in  this,  that  the  lake  book  was  to  be  subject 
to  revocation  by  any  ship's  officer  at  any 
time  for  any  reason  or  no  reason,  such  revo- 
cation being  an  absolute  black  list  and  exile 
from  the  calling.  Not  even  the  ship's  owner 
had  the  power  to  return  or  replace  it. 

(1910.  p.  252)  Condemned  attempt  to 
amend  New  York  pilotage  law:  condemned 
"welfare  plan"  of  the  steel  trust,  (p.  258) 
Urged  Congress  to  make  the  seaman  a  free 
man,  give  him  the  right  to  help  himself  and 
improve  the  safety  of  travel  nt  sea.  This 
petition  describing  the  status  of  seamen  was 
endorsed:  To  those  who  govern  nations,  to 
those  who  make  laws,  to  humanitarians,  dem- 
ocrats. Christians  and  friends  of  human  free- 
dom everywhere:  Do  we,  the  seamen,  the 
yet  remaining  bondmen,  humbly  yet  earnest- 
ly submit  this  our  petition  that  we  may  be 
made  free  men  and  that  the  blighting  dis- 
grace of  bondage  be  removed  from  our 
labor,  which  once  was  considered  honorable, 
which  is  yet  needed  in  the  world  of  com 
merce,  and  which  has  been  held  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  nations  with  sea  coasts 
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to   defend.      Existing    maritime    law,    except 
in  the  domestic  trade  of  these  IT.  S.,  makes 
of  na  tfau  property  of  the  Tessel  on  which 
we  sail.     We  can  not  work  as  seamen  with- 
out signing  a  contract  which  brings  ns  un'der 
this  law.     The  contract,  is  fixed  by  law  or 
authorised  by  governments.     We  have  noth- 
hif  to  do  ^th  its  terms.     We  eith»r  sign  it 
and  sail  or  we  sign  it  not  and  remain  lands- 
men.    When   signing   this   contract  we  sur- 
render our  working  power  to  the  will  of  an- 
other man   at   all   times   while  thu   contract 
runs.     We  may  not  leave  the  vessel,  though 
«he  is  in  perfect  safety.     We  may  not  with- 
out the  master's  permission  go  to  a  mother's 
sick  bed  or  funeral  or  attend  to  any  other 
duties  of  a  son,  a  brother,  a  Ohristian  or  a 
citizen.     If  our  owner  thinks  he  has  reason 
to   fear  that   we  desira   to    escape,   he  may, 
without    judicial    investigation,    cause    us    to 
be  imprisoned  for  safekeeping  until  he  shall 
think  it  proper  to  take  us  out.     If  we  hav^ 
escaped,    he   may   publish   our   personal    ap- 
pearance along  with  a  reward  for  our  appro- 
liension  and  return.     He   may  through  con- 
tracts between  nations  cause  the  peace  offi- 
cers and  police  to  aid  him  in  recovering  his 
property.      The     captain    may    change,     the 
owner   may    change — ^we    are   sold    with   the 
veswal,   and  so   long  as    the    flag    does   not 
change  there  is  nothing  except  serious  illness 
or   our   master's    pleasure    that   will   release 
us  from  th»  vessel.     The  master,  acting  for 
the  vessel,  may  release  himself  and  the  ves- 
sel by  paying  a  few  dollars,  with  no  alter- 
native.    He  that  owns  another  man's  labor- 
?ower  owns  his  body,  since  the  two  can  not 
e  separated.     We   stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  vesval  as  the  serf  did  to  the  es- 
tate,   as    the    slave    to    his    master.      When 
serfdom    was    abolished   in    Western    Europe 
we  wera  forgotten  by  the  liberators  and  our 
status    remained.      When   the   slaves   of    the 
U.    8.     and     Brazil     were     emancipated    our 
status   continued.     When  parfdom  was  abol- 
ished in  Russia  no  change  came  to  us.     We 
now    raise    our    manacled    hands    in    humble 
supplication  to  restore   to   us   our  rights   as 
brother  men,  to  our  labor  that  honor  which 
belonged  to  it  until  your  power,   expressing 
itself    through    your    law,    set    upon    it    the 
brand   of   bondage  in   the  interest  of  cheap 
transportation    by    water.      W«    respectfully 
submit  that  this  serfdom  of  the  men  in  our 
calling    is    of    comparatively    modem    origin. 
Earlier  maritime  law  bound  while  in  strange 
countries  and  climes  the  seaman  to  his  ship- 
mates and  his  ship,  and  the  ship  to  him,  on 
the  principle  of  common  hazard.     In  his  own 
country  he  was  free — the  freest  of  men.    We 
further  humbly  submit  that,  as  the  conscious- 
ness    of     the     ffdamen's     status     penetrates 
through  the  population,  it  will  be  impossible 
to    get    free    men    to    send    their    sons    into 
l)ondage  or  to  induce  frm  men's  sons  to  ac- 
cept  it,   and  we,   in    all   candor,   remind  you 
that  you,  when  you  travel  by  water,   expect 
us — the  serfs — ^to  exhibit  in  danger  the  high- 
est   qualities    of    free    men,    by    giving    our 
lives    for   your   safety.      At    sea   the    law   of 
common  hazard  remains;  thera  must  be  dis- 
cipline and  self-sacrifice,  but  in  any  harbor 
where  the  vessel   and  you  are  safe,  we  be- 
9dech   you,    give   to   us   that    freedom   which 
you   claim   for   yourself   and   which    you   be- 
stow on  others,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
relieved   of   that    bitterness   of   ioul   that   is 
the   heavy   burd^en    of   him   who    knows    and 
"feels  that  his  body  is  not  his  own. 


(1911,  pp.  64-285)  We  hope  and  tract 
that  the  importance  to  the  nation,  to  the 
traveling  publie  and  to  seamen  employed  Is 
now  sufflcr«ntly  well  understood  to  stop  far- 
ther opposition  and  to  pass  a  just  and  too- 
long  delayed  measure.  (p.  261)  Urgod 
passage    of    bill   Ixeeing  sauors. 

(1912,  pp.  38-844)  Seamen's  bill  paased 
the  house.  It  restores  freedom  to  the  eea- 
men;  it  provides  a  standard  of  skill  for 
seamanship.  It  is  drafted  with  the  design 
01  equalising  the  operating  expenses  of  for- 
eign vessels  and  American  vessels.  It  will 
tend  to  build  up  the  American  merehsnt  ma- 
rine without  resorting  to  subsidies  or  sub- 
terfuge. It  will  encourage  the  American 
to  follow  the  sea  as  a  profession.  It  will 
provid.e  in  a  much  greater  measore  Im- 
proved conditions  of  life  on  board  ship  for 
seamen.  Its  safety  provisions  will,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  increase  security  of  liAs 
and  property  at  sea.  Above  all  and  of  vastly 
most  importanee,  it  will  abolish  the  last  pro- 
visions m  our  statutory  law  for  eompnlsory 
labor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  8. 
Seamen  will  no  longer  be  deprived  of  their 
individual  liberty,  or  be  compelled  to  suffer 
hardships  and  wrongs  beyond  what  are  nat- 
urally inherent  in  their  dangerous,  hasardous 
calling. 

(1918,  pp.  49-295)  After  many  years  of 
persistent  endeavor  we  secured  the  passage 
of  the  seamen's  bill  by  Congress,  March  2, 
1918,  but  were  astounded  to  learn  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  closing  hours  of  that  body  had 
permitted  the  bill  to  die  by  applying  what 
is  known  as  the  "pocket  Yeto'^  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  interfere  with  "treaty 
rights."  The  bill  was  again  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  "it  is  our  firm  eonvietion  the 
House  will  pass  it  without  amendment  at  an 
early  date.'^  (p.  806)  Immediate  passage 
of  bill  by  the  House  and  its  approval  by  the 
President  urged. 

(1914,  pp.  84-868)  Insisted  on  passage 
of  the  seamen's  bill,  and  urged  the  immedi- 
ate writing  of  letters  to  members  of  Con- 
gress by  citizens  of  their  respective  home 
didtricts.  (p.  829)  We  urge  Congress  to 
so  change  our  registration  laws  that  any 
vessel  rated  in  the  highest  class  of  any  na- 
sponsible  classification  society  may  be  reg» 
istered  as  an  American  vessel  to  sail  in  any 
trade,  provided  that  she  be  oompelled  to 
carry  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  as  Incensed  offi- 
cers, (p.  873)  Absence  of  any  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  men  employed  is  the  di- 
rect cause  of  such  manslaughter  at  sea-  as 
occurred  in  the  wrecks  of  the  Titanic,  Yol- 
tumo,  Monroe,  Empress  of  Ireland  and  many 
others.  We  therefore  call  on  Congress  to 
pass  the  seamen's  bill  and  for  its  immedi- 
ate signing  by  the  President.  The  ship- 
owners had  opposed  the  bill  ostensibly  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  sixteen  treaties  if  it  became  a  law. 

(1915,  pp.  93-856)  The  seamen's  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  This  measure  marks  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  the  march  of  human  freedom 
and  progress.  It  removes  the  last  vestige 
of  involuntary  servitude  from  the  laws  of  the 
IT.  S.  It  is  ono  of  the  first  measures  that  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  urged  Congress  to  enact  into  law. 
It  will  improve  the  working  eonditions  of 
seamen.  Opportunities  for  organisation  will 
be  extended,  seamen  in  other  countries  will 
enjoy  its  beneficent  influence,  the  general 
public  who  travel  on  the  high  seas  will  be 
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Afforded  a  larger  measure  of  itafety  pro- 
Tiftions.  W«  fee!  eonfldeni  in  asserting  thai 
the  passage  of  this  wise  and  necessary  legis- 
lation hj  the  Sixty-third  Congress  was  one 
of  its  distinctions.  Nevertheless  we  find  it 
to  be  a  painfnl  daty  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  graat  danger  still  confronts  this 
▼alnable  piece  of  legislation.  The  cupidity 
and  greed  of  not  only  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  n.  S..  but  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  whole  maritime  world  ax^  so  aroused 
that  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  nor 
hesitate  to  stoop  to  any  subterfuge  to  defeat 
the  law  and  the  wi»a,  humanitarian  and 
safety  provisions  which  it  contains.  A  con- 
tinuous, persistent  campaign  has  been  made 
against  the  measure  by  the  great  financial 
interests  of  the  nation  under  the  management 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Under  the 
guise  of  antagonising  the  shipping  bill  fa- 
vored by  the  present  national  administra- 
tion, and  which  was  withdrawn  during  the 
closing  days  of  last  Congress,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  submitted  for  a  refer- 
endum vote  to  its  600  affiliated  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  other  trade  bodies 
repi^senting  some  800,000  business  men, 
several  propositions,  including  the  following: 
"Subsidies  from  the  government  sufficient  to 
off-set  difference  in  the  cost  betwefen  oper- 
ation of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  and 
operation  in  the  same  deep  sea  trades  under 
foreign  flags."  The  vote  upon  these  prop- 
ositiotis  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  ox  the 
one  quoted.  Tt  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
our  membership  be  alert  to  the  dangers  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  United  States. 
b^cansA  there  is  no  question  that  the  vested 
Interests  will  exert  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  defeat  the  meritorioii*  pr'nriple« 
contained  in  the  seamen's  act.  The  licensed 
officers'  bill  also  became  a  law.  It  affords 
greater  protection  to  officers  in  the  merchant 
marine  when  complying  with  their  necensary 
public  dnty  in  reporting  defects  in  their  ves- 
sels to  the  proper  federal  inspection  officials. 
The  act  also  more  clearly  defines  and  extends 
the  right  of  licKtnsed  officers  in  the  merchant 
marine  to  quit  the  service  of  a  shipowner  at 
the  expiration  of  their  contracts  without  in- 
tiniidation  or  risk  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
believed  that  all  of  the  former  elements  of 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  shlpowTiers  against 
the  licensed  officers  have  been  removed  by 
the  passage  of  the  measure.  This  act  is  a 
valnhble  taddftfon  to  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  act  protecting  the  rights  of 
seafaring  men  and  extending  greater  safety 
measures  for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  (p.  373)  AUhoueh  the  seamen's 
law  was  enacted  after  twenty  years  agita- 
tion. dnrinflT  which  time  it  was  endorsed  in 
the  platform  of  the  two  great,  political  par- 
.ties,  attempts  already  were  beinir  made  for 
its  discredit  and  repeal.  The  law  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  into  effect  November  4. 
The  shipowners  had  had  eight  months  to  pre- 
pare, and  nothing  was  done  until  thr«";»  dsvs 
before  that  time.  The  law  provides  for 
issuing  certificates  to  able  seamen.  No 
certificate  was  issued  until  within  four  or 
five  dsys  of  the  fourth  of  November.  This 
caused  a  tremendous  congestion  in  the  dif- 
ferent sesports.  of  men  who  wanted  to  ob- 
tain certificates.  As  a  result  of  that,  or  for 
some  other  reasons,  the  examinations  as  t^ 
physical  fitness  did  not  work  sltoeefher  well 
i>r  even  ressonablr  sstisfactorily  in  some 
places.     Tn  other  pieces  it  seems  to  be  going 


along  pretty  smoothly.  There  was  a  hope, 
no  douDt,  on  the  part  of  certain  people  that 
by  putting  in  the  physical  examination  they 
would  pxevent  the  seamen  from  looking  for 
the  certificates.  They  found  that  did  not 
occur.  The  seamen  presented  themselves  in 
such  numbers  thst  in  some  places  they  had 
to  put  on  four  or  five  doctors.  The  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen,  to  some  extents 
have  been  from  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  the  men.  A  man,  to  serve  as  a  seaman, 
is  pretty  sqrs  to  have  fairly  average  eyes; 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  employed  except 
in  strike  times.  As  it  stands  today  in  San 
Francisco  there  are  men  rejected  because  of 
color  blindness,  when  they  can  walk  up  Mar- 
ket street  and  look  at  one  of  those  moving 
electric  signs  with  red,  green  and  yellow 
in  it  and  tell  the  dilN»rent  colors.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  for  the  purposes  of 
this  law  what  they  are  doing  in  that  matter. 
The  higher  they  set  the  standard,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  seamen  aa  a  whole,  and  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  the  trsveiing  public  as  a  whole, 
and  we  shsll  not  complain  of  the  highness 
of  the  standard  in  that  direction.  It  seems, 
however,  there  is  a  disposition  along  the 
coast  and  in  this  city  to  do  everything  to 
hamper  the  men  in  gettirg  the  proper  cer- 
tificates. When  the  law  shall  have  been  in 
operation  long  enough  so  that  the  smaller 
officials  shsll  be  prepsxed  to  carry  it  out 
in  an  honest  and  faithful  way,  it  will  prob- 
ably prove  the  most  successful  legislation 
that  has  been  adopted  in  half  a  century. 

(1916.  p.  98)  Bills  tending  to  weaken 
the  seamen's  law  wore  introduced  in  Con- 
gress but  none  was  acted  on.  (p.  298) 
Asked  revision  of  Circular  No.  266,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  dealing 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  language  clause 
in  the  seamen's  act. 

(1917.  p.  468)  The  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  (Scharrenberg  vs.  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Company)  that  the  Chinese  exclusion 
Isw  does  not  spply  to  seamen  evidently  has 
rendered  void  section  18  of  the  seamen's 
set.  As  this  exposes  the  seamen  to  impos- 
sible competition  the  Executive  Council  is 
instructed  to  bring  these  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  departments  and  if 
necessary   to     the    President    of   the    U.    S. 

(1918,  p.  63)  The  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  fully  appreci- 
ative of  the  fact  that  workers  mast  be  dealt 
with  as  human  beings,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  labor  managers  must  deal  with  the 
shipping  employes  in  an  intelligent  manner 
and  thereby  reduce  the  turnover  and  the 
causes  of  discontent  and  friction.  Under  thv» 
agreement  between  the  Seamen's  Union  and 
the  Shipping  Board,  schools  of  training  for 
men  who  wish  to  become  seamen  have  been 
established.  However,  this  plsn  has  met 
with  difficulty  as  certain  shipping  companies 
have  refused  to  employ  these  men  even 
after  they  have  been  trained,  although  the 
members  of  the  Seamen's  Union  have  asked 
that  places  be  made  for  these  men.  Even 
though  some  of  the  sesmen  may  have  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  employment,  the  Seamen's 
Union  is  looking  to  f^*>  fntn^e  when  num- 
bers of  additional  seamen  will  be  required 
io  man  the  boats  thst  are  being  built.  The 
gcvemment  has  shown  its  appreciation  of 
the  function   of  organised  labor. 

Seaman,  to  Protect  IdTSf — (1899,  p.  140) 
Ck>vemment  urged  to  adopt  a  style  of  life- 
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boat  that  will  better  protect  seairoiniir  people 
in  case  of  shipwreck. 

Saeeesion  and  Suspension  Penalty — 
(1904.  p.  248)  Section  5.  No  organisa- 
tion or  person  that  has  seceded  or  has  been 
suspended  or  expelled  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  or 
by  any  national  or  international  organisa* 
tion  connected  with  the  Federation,  shall, 
while  under  such  penalty  be  allowed  rep- 
resentation or  rdcopiition  in  this  Federa- 
tion,  or  in  any  central  body  or  national  or 
international  union  connected  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  nuder  the  penalty  of  the  suapension  of 
the   body   violating  this  section. 

Secession  ICovementa — (1887,  p.  4)  Se- 
cession movements  had  become  dangerous 
and  this  am^dment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted:  "No  organization  which  has  se- 
ceded or  has  bencn  suspended  or  expelled 
from  any  national  or  international  organ- 
isation connected  with  the  Federation  shall 
be  allowed  representation  or  recognition  in 
this    Fed'dration." 

(1897,  pp.  17-87)  During  previous  year 
attempts  had  been  made  to  divide  the  labor 
movement  of  the  country  on  geographical 
lines.  This  was  named  the  western  move- 
ment. Steps  were  immed^tely  taken  to 
counteract  this  suicidal  policy  and  for  the 
time  being  the  evil  sought  had  Iwen  laid  to 
rest  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  again  revived. 
The  wealth  possessors,  the  employv^rs,  allow 
no  geographical  lines  to  interfeie  with  their 
interests.  In  everything  that  affects  th«m 
alike  they  stand  as  a  unit. 

(1897.  p.  106)  Charge  waa  made  that 
most  of  iho  trouble  over  secession  was  th* 
recognition  giv^n  by  the  convention  .to  pro- 
tests from  seceding  bodies. 

(1898,  p.  17)  Only  one  organisation  af- 
filiated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  gave  the 
threatened  division  in  the  labor  movement 
recognition .  A  few  local  organizations  of 
the  far  west  sent  delegates,  but  found  them- 
selves overwhelmed  in  numbers.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  principle  of 
our  fellow-unionists  of  the  west  that  they 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  declared 
their  purpose  to  maintain  tlM  unity  and  sol- 
idarity of  our  movement,  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical lines.  The  enemies  of  our  cause 
do  not  permit  local  prejudice  or  pri^  to  in- 
terfere with  whatever  may  promote  their  in- 
terests; thev  are  not  only  combined  in  their 
inter^tu^e.  but  to'>  often  in  fh<»ir  interna- 
tional, interests.  It  seems  that  the  workers 
should  certainly  not  fail  to  realise  how  im- 
portant is  the  recognition  by  them  that  only 
by  unity  and  solidarity  is  there  any  hope 
for  protection  and  progross  now  and  freedom 
and  justice  in  the  future,  (p.  54)  The  ef- 
fort to  bring  a  schism  in  the  labor  move- 
ment failed. 

(1901,  p.  230)  Discord  or  antagonism 
in  the  labor  movement  always  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

Secretariat.  International — (1909.  p.  36) 
Report  of  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat:  At  the  Paris  conferenca 
of  the  International  Secretariat  the  principle 
which  was  brought  out  above  all  others,  ani 
emphasized  on  ev^ry  possible  occasion,  was 
that  the  working  classes  of  all  countries  to- 
day oppose  war.  They  are  systematically  ar 
raying  themselves  against  the  present  mili- 
tary establishments  and  other  preparations 
that  in  themselves  constitute  a  warfare  which 
bears    most   heavily  on   the   working  classes 


whose  sons  must  fill  the  ranks,  and  which 
heaps  up  national  debts  that  must  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  toil.  At  the  close  of 
the  conference  a  mass  meeting  waa  held  in 
one  of  the  large  hails  of  Paris,  attended  by 
thousands  of  wage-workers,  who  listened  to 
the  delegates  representing  not  only  all  th«> 
larger  countries  of  Europe,  but  Ameriem, 
condemning  the  attitude  of  the  priTileged 
classes  toward  war  and  denouncing  them  as 
standing  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
ready  to  perpetuate  their  powers  tnrongb 
the  interruption  of  social  progreas  due  to 
war.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
conferences  of  the  International  Secretariat 
as  yet  find  but  little  practical  work  to  look 
after  except  the  promotion  of  peace,  the  in- 
terchange of  amenities,  and  the  pnbliea- 
tion  of  labor  statistics.  The  representation 
is  not  purely  trade  union.  Professor  Hnys- 
mans,  of  Brussels,  international  peoQstary  of 
the  Socialist  party,  was  one  of  the  two  del- 
egates representing  Belgium,  where  trade 
unionism  is  about  at  thn  lowest  ebb  reached 
in  Europe.  The  delegates  from  Austria  and 
Holland  confined  their  many  speeches  to 
wholly  sooialistio  propaganda  and  denun- 
ciations of  true  trade  unionism.  The  tw«v 
delegates  from  France,  leaders  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Confederation  of  Labor,  were  claased  in 
the  French  press  and  by  the  socialist  dele- 
gates as  anarchists.  Upon  explaining  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  not  yet  decided  to  be- 
come affiliated  to  the  International  Secre- 
tariat, and  that  it  was  beyond  my  power, 
without  your  authority  to  become  affiliated, 
I  was  accorded  a  seat  in  the  conference  with: 
a  voice  and,  of  course,  without  a  vote.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  very  few  propositions  intro- 
duced at  the  conference  such  aa  those  con- 
demning the  importation  of  non-unlonista 
from  one  country  to  another  during  labor  dis- 
putes, the  action  of  the  Prussian  police  in 
imposing  excessive  restrictions  on  wage- 
workers  at  the  frontier;  assistance  for  the 
Swedish  strike;  the  promotion  of  the  eight- 
hour  day.  were  overshadowed  by  somewha<t 
heated  criticisms  in  turn  of  the  French,  the 
English,  and  especially  the  American  trade 
union  movemepits,  by  delegates  from  the 
countries  whose  unions  have  hardly  emerged 
from  crude  beginnings,  and  are  yet  in  large 
masses  led  by  partisan,  non-wage  working- 
class  politicians.  In  these  debates  the  dele- 
gates from  Oermany,  France,  and  England 
maintained  a  wholly  fair  and  honorable  at- 
titude toward  the  trade  union  movements  in 
the  countries  criticised.  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  adopted  two  xeso- 
Intions  to  be  presented  to  the  IntemationsT 
Conference  at  Paris  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tions.    They  are  as  follows: 

"The  International  Trade  Union  Congress 
recommends  to  the  trade  union  centers 
(General  Federations  or  Congresses)  of  alt 
countries  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  of 
establishing  an  International  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  autonomy  of  the  trade  union 
movement  of  each  country  being  ordained 
and  gnaranteed,  the  purpose  of  the  federa 
tion  being  for  the  protection  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  rights,  interests  and  justice 
of  the  wageworkers  of  all  countries  and 
the  establishment  of  international  fratemitv 
and  solidarity.  It  shall  l»a  the  purpose  of 
the  lobor  movement  of  all  countries  to  en- 
deavor to  the  fullest  extent  to  prevent  the 
workers  from  one  countrv  being  induced 
to  emigrate  to  other  countries  during  periods 
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of  industrial  deprensioii  or  when  tnde  dis- 
rules  exist  or  are  in  eontemplstion ;  that  it 
shall  bre  the  duty  of  the  recognised  represen- 
tatives of  the  labor  movement  of  the  eoxin- 
trx  affected  to  notify  the  International  8eo- 
retary,  who  in  turn  shall  at  once  communi- 
cate the  situation  to  the  repx^sentatives  of 
the  trade  union  movement  of  each  country." 

These  I  submitted  for  such  consideration 
as  the  conference  could  give,  and  I  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  in  support  of  their 
favorable  consideration.  Of  course,  it  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the  confer- 
ence to  vote  upon  tnem,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  on  the  agenda  of  business  and 
wera  not  presented  in  the  form  of  proposi- 
tions by  a  duly  accredited  delegate,  out  the 
conference  decided  that  both  questions  shall 
be  printed  upon  the  program  or  agenda  of 
the  next  International  Oonference  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Budapest,   August,   1911. 

On  the  whole,  the  conference  served  to 
clear  the  field  for  a  posRible  deliberative  in- 
ternational body,  democratically  organised, 
leaving  to  the  labor  movement  in  each  coun- 
try its  autonomous  rights,  and  excluding 
questions  not  within  the  sphere  of  trade 
unionism,  (p.  818)  A.  F.  of  L.  Toted  to 
affiliate  with  the  Secretariat. 

SacxvUiy-Treararer — (1889,  pp.  28-84) 
Office    of    secretary-treasurer    inaugurated. 

Saren-Hoiir  Day  RoUlnad — (1916,  pp. 
100-277)  Attempt  to  increase  thn  hours  of 
employment  for  employes  of  the  government 
overwhelmingly    defeated. 

(1918.  p.  221)  Legislation  providing  for 
>?ngthening  the  workday  of  government  em- 
ployes from  seven  to  eight  hours  is  vicious 
legislation,  as  its  intent  is  to  compel  them 
to  work  one  hour  daily  overtime  without 
extra  compensation.  It  is  an  insult  to 
patriotic  government  employes,  many  of 
whom  now  work  long  hours  overtime  for 
which  they  receive  no  extra  pay.  ** 

Scalpars — (1897,  p.  62-82)  Anti-sealplng 
bills  were  denounced,  the  convention  hold- 
ing (1898.  pp.  64-88)  that  a  railroad  ticket 
after  its  purchsse  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
purchaser,  and  he  has  a  right  to  sell  it  to 
whomsoever  he  sees  fit.  Similar  denuncia- 
tions were  made  by  many  following  conven- 
tions. 

Sactarlan  or  Oaptioiu  IssnM— (1894.  p. 
25)  We  here  and  now  reaffirm  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  trade  unio*i 
movement  that  the  working  people  must 
unite  and  organise  irrespective  of  creed, 
color,  sex,  nationality  or  politics.  Such 
movements  tend  to  divide  labor's  forces  and 
produce  bitter  sntagonisms  and  divert  the 
working  people  from  working  out  their  own 
emancipation  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the 
present   social   and  political  conditions. 

SonaAors  Elected  bj  People,  TJ.  8. — 
(1893,  p.  86)  Favoring  election  of  U.  S. 
Senators  by  the  people. 

(1899.  p.  10,*>>  Favored  election  of  IT.  S. 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  (1898. 
p.  86)  A.  F.  of  L.  declarev  the  election  of 
n.  8.  Senators  should  be  by  popular  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  the  various  states.  (1896, 
p.  75)  Reaffirmed.  (1912.  pp.  42-845) 
After  many  years  of  persistent  agitation  we 
have  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  pass- 
age of  a  measure  through  Oongress  providing 
for  sn  smendment  to  the  TJ.  S.  Constitu- 
tion,   making  it   possible   for   the  people    to 


cast  a  direct   vote  for  their  choice  of  men 
to  represent  them  in  the  IT.  S.  Senate. 

Bhaffar-Oompan  Oontrorway — (VP02,  pp. 
172-8)  The  following  report  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  charges  alleged 
to  have  been  made  against  President  Gk>mp- 
ers  by  Theodore  J.  Shaffer,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Aaaociation  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers,  was  adopted  unanimously: 
"Your  committee  would  respectfully  report 
that,  after  the  presentation  of  such  evi- 
dence and  matters  as  were  submitted  to 
them  upon  the  question  at  iasue,  and  aftw  a 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  thereof, 
and  after  an  emphatic  and  repeated  state- 
ment and  denial  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Shaffer 
that  he  had  at  no  time,  in  public  or  private, 
in  writing  or  by  vocal  words,  charged  Hr. 
Gompers  with  any  infidelity  to  the  trade 
union  movement,  or  unfaithfulness  to  any 
truat  committed  to  his  care,  or  in  any  way 
impeached  him  or  charged  him  with  infidel- 
ity to  the  trade  union  movement  or  its  prin- 
ciples, your  committee  is  constrained  to  find 
that  any  charges,  or  reports  which  appeared 
to  charge  Mr.  Oompers  with  anv  infidelity 
to  trade  unionism  or  its  principles  are  ab- 
solutely unfounded  and  unwarranted,  and 
by  unanimous  vote  and  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, Mr.  (Tompers  is  therefore  wholly 
and  completely  exonerated  from  even  the 
shsdow  of  suspicion  in  this  reirard.'* 

Ships  Built  bj  OoTwmmant — (1908,  p. 
117^  Evidence  shows  thst  better  work  can 
be  done  in  government  than  private  yards 
and  we  renew  our  demand  that  the  navy 
yards  be  used  to  the  utmost  in  construction 
work  so  that  not  alone  will  labor  be  bene- 
fited but  the  ships  may  be  well  built  and 
free  from  such  weakneases  as  result  from 
poor  work  done  to  give  contractors  greater 
profits. 

Ships,  OoTwmment  Ownanliip  of — (1915, 
p.  804)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  heartily  In  favor 
of  the  immediate  creation  by  the  U.  S.  goy- 
ernment  of  an  American  merchant  marine  to 
be  manned  by  American-  seamen  under  con- 
ditions thst  will  make  them  an  effective 
naval  reserve,  snd  recommends  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  XJ.  8.  prompt  passage  of  legis- 
Istion  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipping 
bosrd  for  the  building  or  purchase  of  vessels 
by  the  U.  S.  government  to  be  operated  for 
the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  under 
conditions  thst  will  give  safety  to  the  tray- 
eler   and   freedom   to   the  seaman   and  to  be 

p^nilub'*    P*    nn    off»«»tlv«    Ti«v»i'    unrllinrr    for 

the  protection  of  our  country  in  time  of  war. 

Sick  and  Death  Banaflta — (1916.  pp.  145- 
278)  Suggestion  (1915,  p.  444)  for  a  sys- 
tem of  sick  and  death  benefits  for  members 
of  unions  affiliated  direct  with  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  is  impracticable  and  ill-advised.  Such 
unions  are  transitory,  being  made  up  of 
members  in  trsdes  and  callings  of  which 
there  are  no  national  or  international  unions 
in  existence.  It  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able obstscle  to  transfer  members  or  unions 
hsving  a  property  right  in  the  sick  and 
death  benefit  funds  to  which  they  contrib- 
uted into  other  organisations  or  national  or 
international    unions. 

Blx-Hoor  Daar — (1918.  p.  264)  Demand 
for  six-hour  dsy  considered  inopportune. 
While  in  sympathy  with  the  propoaition  we 
feel  that  organised  labor  should  strive  for 
a  more  general  application  of  the  eight-hour 
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norkday  in  all  trades  and  occupationa  -be- 
fora  devoting  energies  to  Introduction  of  the 
six-hour  day.  (1§14,  p.  340)  Reaffirmed, 
believing  a  progressive  decrease  of  working 
hours  in  keeping  with  the  developments  of 
machinery   and  productiv*3  forces. 

SUvory  and  Serfdom — (1699,  p.  141)-- 
There  must  be  no  slaverv  or  serfdom  by 
ownership  or  contract  tolerated  under  the 
American  flag,  and  we  shall  make  an^  onB 
whose  action  in  any  way  shall  militate 
against  this  principle  of  human  freedom  re- 
sponsible in  every  legitimate  manner  opan 
to  na. 

Slogan  of  A.  F.  of  L.— (1910,  pp.  16-807) 
I/at  every  union  member  regard  it  as  hib 
mission  to  organise,  to  bring  at  least  one 
fellow-worker  into  membership  of  hia  trade 
union.  Let  the  slogan  be:  "Organise, 
Agitate,   Educate." 

Snug  Harbor,  Bailors — (1908,  p.  209)  B«- 
quested  Oongress  to  ^ve  aid  to  Great  Lakes 
Snug  Harbor   at    Ohicago. 

SodallBts — ^The  Socialist  party  cannot  bo 
represented  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions. 
Neither  can  any  other  political  party.  The 
socialists,  however,  as  individuals  have  en- 
deavored to  have  their  party,  the  coi-oper- 
ative  commonwealth  and  other  political  pol- 
icies adopted  by  the  conventions.  Their 
contention  is  that  more  can  be  gained  by 
political  than  economic  action.  In  the  1884 
convention  this  (p.  10)  condemnation  of 
the  socialists  was  endorsed:  "We  do  not 
hold  with  those  tfaoorists  who  would  ignore 
present  social  conditions  and  who  strive  to 
direct  the  labor  movement  in  pursuit  of 
some  will- 'o-the- wisp  millennium  grounded 
neither  out  thn  capabilities  of  human  nature 
or  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We  must 
walk  before  we  can  fly,  and  we  believe  tlra 
gaining  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  to 
be  preliminary  steps  toward  great  and  ac- 
companying improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  workers." 

In  1885  (p.  17)  they  unsuroeRsfullv  ad- 
vocated a  workingmen's  political  party  witli 
union  men  as  P«indidate8.  In  1889  (p.  28) 
the  socialists  urged  the  formation  of  a  po* 
litical  party  by  organising  federal  labor 
unions  in  every  election  district  in  the  U.  S. 
to  be  composed  solely  of  wage  earners.  The 
object  was  to  make  a  political  labor  move* 
ment  distinct  from  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

In  1890  (pp.  11-21-28)  a  delegate  was 
refused  a  seat  because  he  bore  credentials 
from  a  central  body  which  had  admitted 
into  membership  a  branch  of  thn  Socialist 
Labor  Party.  The  convention  declared: 
We  nfBrm  the  trudo  nnion  m^veniP''*  to  be 
the  legitimato  channel  through  which  wage 
earners  of  America  are  seeking  present 
amelioration  and  future  emancipation.  Its 
methods  aie  well  defined,  its  functions  spe- 
cialized, its  work  clearly  mapped  out.  we 
further  hold  the  trade  unions  of  America, 
comprising  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  are  committed 
against  the  introduction  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  partisan  politics,  to  the  religion  of 
men  or  their  birthplace.  We  can  not  logi- 
cally admit  the  S.  L,  P.  to  representation 
and  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  other  po- 
litical organizations  formed  to  achieve  social 
progress.  We  are  of  opinion  a  political 
party  of  whatsoever  nature  is  not  entitled 
to  representation  in  the  A.  P.  of  L. :  that 
this  convention,  while  declining  to  admit 
representatives  from  the  S.  L.  P.  as  a  polit- 


ical party,  deelaros  itself  tolerant  of  all 
phases  ox  the  reform  movement  and  would 
bar  no  delegate  aa  an  individual  bocanse  of 
his  belief,  whether  radical  or  eonserrativo." 
(p.  22)  A  motion  mado  to  haTO  tfaa  unfa- 
vorable report  of  the  eommitteo  and  apsechsi 
made  by  both  sides  printed  and  refarred  to 
the  various  organisations  for  consideration 
brought  this  argument  in  opposition:  "That 
the  socialists  would  use  the  document  for 
an  extended  propaganda  to  show  they  were 
entitled  to  representation.  The  motion  was 
defeated  and  the  report  of  thn  eonunittee 
refusing  a  seat  to  a  delegate  from  a  cen- 
tral body  having  in  its  membership  a  social- 
ist party  branch  was  adopted.  To  the 
claim  that  the  socialists  had  organised  larce 
numbera  in  England  the  answer  was  made 
(pp.28-4) :  "We  never  heard  of  John  Bums, 
Ben  Tillet  or  Mann  or  any  othera  coming 
into  the  British  Trade  Union  Oongress  or 
trade  councils  as  repreeentatives  of  the  so- 
cialist democratic  federation  of  Eingland. 
They  made  no  auch  preposterous  claim. 
They  came  as  xepresentatives  of  trade  unions 
and  it  was  immaterial  whether  they  were 
socialists  or  not.  It  is  not  fraternal  to  say 
that  if  the  S.  L.  P.  ia  not  admitted  there 
would  be  war  and  throaten  us  with  Aastme- 
tion  for  doing  what  we  think  right."  (p. 
27)  Rejected  proposal  for  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
recommend  all  members  of  nniona  join  with 
the  S.  L.  P.  in  a  contest  against  "capital- 
ism on  the  field  of  independent  political 
action."  Another  resolution  by  the  social- 
ists to  confine  all  addresses  at  A.  F.  of  L. 
conventions  by  others  than  delefgates  to 
union  men  was  deAsated. 

(1891.  p.  85)  Libelous  statements  against 
the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  following  the 
action  of  the  1890  convention  in  refusing  to 
seat  a  socialist  detogate  from  an  ineli|Bb1e 
central  body  brought  this  declaration:  "We 
emphatically  declare  our  faith  in  our  Presi- 
dent as  an  honest,  upright  and  earnest  work- 
er in  the  cause  of  labor,  and  we  absolntely 
believe  him  to  be  aa  far  above  bribery,  po- 
litical boodleism  or  corruption  as  the  stars 
are    above    mother   earth." 

(1892,  p.  89)  Refused  to  endorse  co- 
operative commonwealth.  (p.  45)  Execu- 
tive Oouncil  instructed  to  nse  its  best  ef- 
forts to  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  by  appointing  organisers  and  lec- 
turers and  supplying  economic  literature  to 
affiliated  organisations  to  widen  the  scope 
of  usefulness  of  trade  unions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  political  action.  But  we  wish  the 
distinction  to  be  made  that  partisan  politics 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  business 
of  trade  unions,  (p.  46)  Refused  to  en- 
dorse plan   to  form  a  labor  political  party. 

(1894.  p.  40)  Refused  to  submit  to  the 
referendum  the  question  of  forming  a  labor 
political  party. 

(1895,  p.  77)  Refused  to  adopt  declara- 
tion presented  by  socialists  that  It  was  as 
mnch  the  duty  of  trade  unionists  to  maintain 
a  political  party  devoted  to  their  own  Inter- 
ests as  it  was  to  organise  Into  unions.  Rec- 
ommended Independent  voting  outside  partv 
lines.  (j).  79)  Wher*  the  Federation'  was 
formed  it  was  the  intention  to  allow  *h^ 
greatest  lattitnde  of  opinion  and  action  con- 
sistent with  progress  and  unity;  to  act  to- 
gether on  points  unon  which  we  asree.  It 
was  not  until  In  the  1892  convention  that 
nn  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the  orcan- 
iration  from  these  well  established  prlacipleii. 
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We  have  btwii  through  the  tehool  of  pellt- 
icel  economy,  end  to  lonjr  m  we  h»ve  the 
red  fleg  of  eoeinlism  thrait  upon  oi  we  will 
h»ve  it  combatted  by  philosophic  anarcnwin. 
Let  as  drop  them  both  and  move  along  on 
indepjndent  political  lines  on  the  ontside 
of  parties. 

(1897,    pp.    17-87)      During   the    miners' 
strike,  affecting  140,000.  there  were  a  num- 
ber  of  persons   who   sought  to   disrupt   our 
movement,    bring   discord  into   the  organisa- 
tion.     Th«y    saw   no   better   means    at   theii 
command  than  to  attack  its  officers.     Perhaps 
•t  no  time  were  men  more  scathingly,  men- 
daciously, and  unjustly  slandered  than  were 
the    officers    of    the    Am^arican    trade    union 
movement   during  the  miners'   atriko.    Some 
with  particular  hobbies,   which  they  change 
aa  often  as  does  a  kaleidoscop«,  but  who  yet 
had   sufficient   acumen   to  observe  that  wit^ 
success    for    the    miners    upon    trade    union 
lines   their   hobbies   would   be    eripplea   and 
their   theories   proven   unsound,    have,   while 
assuming   the    garb   of    friendship,    preached 
and    prophesied    defeat,    and    declared    that 
nothing  but  disaster  would  overtake  the  min- 
ers.    Never   having  attained  success  in  any 
cause    in    which    they   were    engaged,    these 
Apostles   of    Failure     realized     that    if    the 
miners    won,    the    ground    of    opposition    to 
trade  unions  would  be  proven  untenable.     As 
no  man  can  be  brave  in  defense  of  principles 
in  which   he   does  not  fully  believe,   so  did 
not  and  could  not  men  hoirastly  or  faithful! ▼ 
defend    trade    union    action    when    they    did 
not  believe  in  trade  union  policy,  trade  union 
tactics.     It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  how- 
ever,  that  out  of  the  miasmatic  atmosplvere 
of  abuse  and  unjust  attack  stand  the  gratifi- 
cation and  the  voluntary  evidence  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  miners  of  the  country  to  the 
splendid    services    rendered    by    the   officers, 
the  generous  financial  aid  contributed  by  the 
trade  unions,   and   above  all.   stands  out   in 
bold  relief  the  success  attending  the  miners' 
contest,  an  inciease  of  22  per  cent  in  wages 
having  been   secured   for  more  than    80,000 
and  some  increase,  though  not  so  large,  for 
all  other  coal  miners.     It  would  be  difficult 
to    determine    as   to   which   among   our    affil- 
iated organizations  or  who  among  the  organ- 
izers, which  so  many  of  them  sent  into  the 
coal  fields,  performed  the  best  service.     Suf- 
fieiv^nt  is  it  for  us  to  know  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  movement,  renre- 
sentatives    of    different    trades    organizations 
practirnllv  conducted  the  contest  in  the  field, 
esrh  T^einff  with  the  other  to  attain  the  best 
possible  results  snd   each  of  them  depprvif^" 
the  hirh'»st  enconiiuTn  of  praise  for  the  work 
dftue    snd    th*    resnlt    secured.      It    was    the 
■purpose  of  f>ur  orranizations.   while  furnish- 
ing THPn   nnd   money  to  conduct  the  contest, 
its  direction  was  left  in  the  hands  of  renr?- 
sents*ive«  of  the  mineis — the  officers  of  their 
OTganixation. 

(1898.  nr.  104-110)  In  advocating  join- 
ing the  social  democrstic  i>arty  the  social- 
ists msde  this  arsrument:  "There  has  been 
no  progress  in  the  trade  union  the  past  six 
years.  We  want  the  power  of  controlling 
economic  and  polifiml  jiitnatiopw.  The  im- 
provements ?▼»  Tnachin^ry  and  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  w«»>ilth  in^o  tmstfi  are  crinding  the 
labor^r^  dowT>.  j^t  the  T»re»«»nf  time  there 
are  170  to  175  tmsts  in  the  IT.  fl..  and  th^re 
was  ▼»o  law  ;iralnst  th«»  h\g  tmsts  swallowint? 
up  the  small  onet.     The  entire  V.  8.  would 


be  bound  down  by  J.  PJerpont  Morg«n  Mid 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  moat  damnable 
policy  is  that  of  government  by  >»J5»«"<V^ 
which  takes  place  In  almost  every  ■™«;  ^f 
the  great  wire  strike  we  held  up  1.600  men. 
and  thiy  refused  to  accept  the  induction  of 
from  88  1-8  to  65  per  cent  and  were  kicked 
out  into  the  street,  after  building  up  the  in- 
stitution, and  blacklisted  all  oyer  the  U-  8. 
We  want  the  delegates  to  take  some  pro- 
pressive  steps  to  inspire  our  trade  unionists 
who  have  lost  courage.  By  organizing  and 
voting  upon  all  economic  questions  they  can 
get  a  gigantic  power,  and  then  they  can  ac- 
complish something  and  on  election  day  use 
their  ballots  to  effect.  The  resolution  be- 
foxe  us  now  is  not  the  endorsement  of  tne 
Socialist  party,  nor  the  endorsement  of  any 
particular  party;  we  are  simply  endorsing 
the  principle  as  to  whether  we  can  endorse 
some  party  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  I 
am  here  to  defend  that  principle.  You  will 
say.  What  is  the  strength  of  our  orgaaiaa- 
tion!  If  it  has  lost,  it  is  not  attributable 
to  socialism.  It  is  because  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  employers.  Socialists  aie  the  very 
best  of  trade  unionljiU.  I  defy  any  man  to 
show  to  the  contrary.  If  this  resolution  is 
not  passed  today,  it  will  be  aome  other  day, 
and  I  believe  it  will  pass  today.     Why  put 

The   trade   unionists   declared:      "All  the 
indictments  made  aeainst  the  revolutionizing 
influence    of     machinerv,     the     influence    of 
trults,   the  misuse   of  injunctions   and   mili- 
tary power  have  been   again  and  again  w- 
dorsed   by   all   trade  unionisU,   but  the  dif- 
ference between  us  is  one  as  to  practice  and 
methods.     It  is  said  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  stagnant;  that  wages  have  been  re- 
duced  and   no  progress  has  been   made  for 
years.     In   1878  we  had  onlv  nine  national 
unions,   and   now  we   have  sixty-eight.     We 
have  never  made  it  a  test  of  menibershlp  in 
the  A.  P.  of  L.,  or  in  any  trade  union,  that  a 
member  should  belong  to  any  particular  po- 
litical party  or  endorse  any  economic  creed. 
To  do  so  now  at  this  Convention  would  be 
to    break    faith    with    our   members.      It    is 
charged   here,    because  we   favored   free   sif- 
ver,    we    have    taken    political    action    anl 
tied  ourselves  to  the  Democratic  party.  That 
is  not  true,   for  we  endorsed   free  silver  in 
IPPvl,     three     v«"»rs     b*»'ore     ♦*'♦»     T>#.TT,f»crii»ic 
party    adopted    it    in    its    national    platform. 
Because  some  of  us  stand  firmly  by  the  his- 
torical   unitary    and    cohesive    character    of 
the  tra^'e  union  movpnie"*.   is  h*»retofore  ex- 
pounded by  the  A.  P.  of  L..  we  are  called 
•puie  and  simple.'     Better  any  time  a  pure 
and    simple    trsde   unionist    than    an    impure 
and  complex  confusionist.    Let  us  put  an  end 
to    this    continual     political      spirit-rappinr. 
guided,    as  it  is,   by   theoretical,   speculative 
extremists.     It   is  time  we  notified   the  men 
of   isms    and   schisms   in    a   labor  movement 
that  the  trade  union  can  ne^*»r  h«»  sidetracked 
or  befogged  by  economic  theories  or  debat- 
able small-potato  politics.     In   this   countrv 
let  us  use  all  political  parties.     Place  them 
on  record  and  show  our  people  their  short- 
comings when  they  do  not  meet  our  derasnds. 
Elect  trade  unionists  to  every  office  and  ad- 
vance them  on  every  possible  occasion.     Di- 
vest  ourselves   of  petty   jealousies.      Arouse 
cohesive  class  feeling  among  the  workers  by 
industrial  conflicts  when  forced  upon  us  bv 
nnfair     employers.       Make     the     industrial 
struggle   more   intense   so    that    the   ties    of 
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Tinionisin  will  grow  stronger.     ThiB  question 
of  polities  is  one  which  mToWes  the  enmity 
and   the    integrity    of    the   Imbor    movement. 
Either  the  trade  union  mov^ament  is  right  or 
it  is  is  wrong,  end  the  trade  unionists  most 
declare  for  trade  unionism,  without  frills  or 
feathers,   or  it  is  a  confession  that  we   are 
wrong.    I  contend  that  the  trade  anion  move- 
ment  is  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  labor  movemeni— of  the  expression,  aye, 
tfa«  crystallised  expression  of  discontent   of 
the  workers.     'By  their  deeds  shall  ye  know 
them,'    rather   than   by    their   honeyed    and 
smooth  words,  with  which  they  seek  to  al- 
lure our  movement  into  such  a  vortex  of  com- 
plications  and   capture   our  movement   as    a 
tail   to   their  political    party   kite.      If   they 
were  to  express  themselves  in  this  Conven- 
tion as  th»y  do  outside  of  it  they  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  Oonvention  two  minutes, 
and  I  propose  to  suocintly  call  attention  to 
the  difference  between  the  mask  and  the  real 
face  of  the  Socialists  who  advocate  and  have 
presented   the  proposition   contained  In   the 
amendment  to  this  resolution  now  before  the 
house,    and  which  embodies  the  idea  which 
would  disrupt  this  organisation.     They  have 
done  all  they  could  to  mistreat  the  organisa- 
tion  and  wage-earners  in  the  trade  unions, 
and  to  disrupt  them.    Aye,  one  of  the  parties 
referred  to  called  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  rival  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. — 
a  rival    to   the  trade  unionist   movement^,    s 
rival  to  the  economic  movement,  and  at  the 
convention  they  had  upon  the  broad  streamer 
decorating  the  chairman's  stand,  emblasoned 
in   colors   of   red:      'Wreck   the    Old   Trade 
Unions;    Pull    for   the    Shore   of    Socialism.' 
They   have   besmirched    the   name   of   Labor 
and  sought  to  destroy  our  organisation;  they 
have   attacked  the  honor,   fidelity  and  man- 
liness  and   the   principles   of  the    men    who 
have  tried  to  stsnd  by  the  workers  iu  their 
natural  strufirgle  for  betterinr  the  conditions 
of  today.     The  men  who  did  not  grope,  but 
hare  fouflrht  in  the  struggle  and  have  never 
shirked  their  duty  nor  their  responsibilities, 
the  trade  unionists,   hsve  met  the  problems 
as  they  arise,  and  are  willing,  not  simply  to 
indulge  in  whst  i§  known  ss  radical  resolu- 
tions or  radical  talk,  but  enter  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  bsttle  and  take  the  responsibili- 
ties, no  matter  what  the  result  miirht  be  to 
tb^?m."     The  convention  rei^cted   the  propo- 
sition of  joininfT  the  socisi  democratic  party. 

(1900.  p.  132)  Rejected  resolutions  fa- 
voring  the   co-operative   commonwealth. 

(1901.  p.  208)  Plan  to  nominate  and 
elect  officers  by  the  referendum  presented 
by  the  sociailists   was   defeated. 

(1902,  p.  178)  Refused  to  endorse  the 
co-operative  commonwealth.  The  socialists 
contended:  "The  Isbor  movement,  in  its 
greet  onward  march,  is  facine.  en  the  one 
hsnd.  the  combinations  of  capital  that  we 
are  battling  with,  and  behind  us  the  great 
mob  of  unorganised  laborers,  by  which  its 
onwsrd  march  is  ever  heine  impeded.  Th«» 
only  true  solution  lies  in  the  control  of  the 
powers  of  government.  I  believe  that  the 
Socialist   party   Is   the  only   one   before   the 

f>eople  todsy  that  advocates  for  the  work- 
ngmen  of  this  nation,  for  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  position,  the  right  to  live  a 
free  man  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  problem,  this  question,  must 
be  met,  and  we  of  the  Socialist  party  of  the 
U.   S.  will  not  only  appear  in  this  conven- 


tion, upon  this  floor,  but  in  every  city,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  throughout  this  country,  And 
challenge  a  study  of  the  queation."  The 
trade  unioniata  declared:  "Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trade  union  form  of  organiiatlon 
is  the  historic  and  natural  form  of  asso- 
ciated effort  of  the  working  people.  ThA 
nearer  and  doaer  wo  hew  to  the  line  of 
trade  unionism,  exercising  the  functions  as 
trade  unions,  the  more  diroet  and  succe^^ul 
will  be  the  progress  of  our  movement.  I 
besrd  s  delegate  on  the  floor  of  the  oobtsb- 
tion  say,  that  if  you  elected  six  SooisUsI 
Ck>ngressmen  in  the  U.  S.,  you  will  have  vary 
many  changes.  I  respectfully  eall  the  dele- 
gate's attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  there  are  nearly  100  Soolsl- 
ists,  snd  there  we  flnd  the  most  backward  of 
all  European  countries  in  the  interest  of 
labor.  The  man  who  is  held  up  to  typify 
Socialism  is  Carl  Marx.  There  Is  not  a  so- 
cialist that  can  flnd  In  sU  his  utteranees 
one  .word  for  a  co-operatire  eommonwealth. 
Duringr  his  life  he  wrote  not  only  his  work, 
'Des  Ospitsle,*  but  he  wrote  a  number  of 
other  works,  and  in  one  of  them,  replying 
to  Proulhon,  he  denounced  the  socialists  as 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  laboiing  elasses.  I 
know  that  the  socialists  have  taken  that 
pamphlet  and  made  a  foot-note  on  It,  and 
said  that  Oarl  Harx,  in  writing  that,  did  not 
have  the  socislists  of  today  in  mind,  but  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  foot-note  that  It  was  made  when 
Carl  Harx  was  dead,  not  when  he  was  aliTO, 
when  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
repudiating  those  who  wanted  to  expurgate 
the  statement  that  he  made." 

(1908,  pp.  189-212)     This  discussion  fol- 
lowed  recommendations   that  several  lesoln- 
tions     favoring     the     eo-operative     eommon- 
wealth and  endorsement   of   a  claR§  political 
party  be  defeated:     By  the  socialists:      •'I 
will  confine  mvself  to  an  endeavor  to  prove 
that  the  Socialist  trades-unionist  Is  the  most 
practical     trades -unionist.       Our     movement 
suffers   from   the   effect   of   injunctions,    the 
calling  out  of  the  militia  In  case  of  strikes 
and    court     decisions     holding    members    of 
trades-unions   liable   In  damages.     I  submit 
that    it    is    not    necessary   for    Socialists   to 
bring  poUtics   into  the  struggles   of  trades- 
unionism;    that    is    constantly    done   by   the 
cspitslist    class,    who   own    and   control   the 
political    machinery.      SoeiaUata   propose    to 
wrest  from  the  capitalist  elass  this  politleal 
power,  to  place  into  publie  offiee  the  repio- 
sentatives  of  the  wage-earners,  that  they  mav 
interpret  existing  Isws  and  plaee  such  new 
laws  upon  the  ststute  books  as  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.     I  sub- 
mit that  this  Is  praetleaL    I  agree  with  one 
of  the  previous  speskers  as  to  the  great  des- 
tiny of  the  trsdes  unionism  movement.     But 
my  idea  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  trades- 
union   places   it  upon   even   a  higher  plane 
tlisn    my    friend    would    suggest.      I    beHeve 
that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  trades  unions  of 
the    world    to    ultimately    own    and    oi>erate 
the  industries  of  the  earth  and  operate  them 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the_people  Instead  of 
only  the  privileged  few.     I  insist  labor  ere- 
ales  all  vslues,  thst  labor  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  civilization  and  that  when  labor 
ia   crushed    civilization   muat  fall.     If   labor 
createa  all  wealth  and  is  the  foundation  of 
civilization    it    is   logical   for  ua  to  demand 
that  labor  should  own  the  wealth  whieh  It 
has  created.     I  haw  realised  for  years  that 
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SocialUti  formed  the  AmeTican  Labor  Union 
in  rivalry  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  I  took  occasion 
to  continaally  say  in  the  American  Fedora- 
tionist  that  it  was  but  another  attempt  to 
form  another  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alli- 
ance, without  its  practical  courage  to  openly 
declare  its  enmity  to  the  American  trade 
union  movement.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 
matter  what  we  achieve,  we  are  belittted  by 
the  Socialists!  Even  the  Labor  Day  we 
have  achieved  for  all  the  peopte  of  our  coun- 
try— the  proposition  comes  in  here  to  abolish 
It  and  to  make  Labor  Day  in  line  with  the 
Labor  Dav  of  continental  Europe,  May  1st. 
The  A.  P.*  of  L.  in  1879  addresvad  a  letter 
to  the  Prench  workinpnen,  suggesting  to 
them  to  celebrate  the  1st  of  May  when  the 
carpenters  wens  to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour 
day ;  and  from  that  suggestion,  made  by  your 
humble  servant,  they  have  made  the  first  of 
May  of  each  year  their  holiday,  and  so  they 
celebrate  it,  usually  on  the  Sunday  before 
or  the  Sunday  after.  They  take  no  holiday, 
but  they  sometimes  celebrate  it  in  the  even- 
ing of  May  1st.  In  no  country  on  the  «Iobe 
has  labor  «ver  taken  a  day  for  itself  without 
asking  consent,  or  begging  or  apologizing  for 
itself,  except  in  this  country.  And  yet  the 
Socialists  want  us  to  give  up  our  own  Labor 
Day  and  celebrate  on  May  Ist,  in  the  even- 
ing. The  secretary  of  the  Socialist  party 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the  reformed 
(!)  Socialist  party,  because  of  his  being  op- 
I>osed  to  the  hostile  tactics  of  that  party  to 
the  trade  unions;  and,  being  at  heart  a  trade 
unionist,  he  was  forced  out  of  his  position. 
Since  that  time  he  has  given  to  the  world 
the  real  reasons  why  he  was  forced  out — 
because  he  dared  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
trade  unions  and  nsrainsl  the  ])o]5ry  of  an 
tagonizinir  the  trpde  un'^nj*  and  ho'«<tin«: 
up  the  American  Labor  Union.  Is  it  not 
true,  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  your  So- 
cialist American  Labor  Union,  except  the 
miners  and  a  very  few  others,  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  expelled  members  of  the 
trades  unions  who  broke  faith  with  their  fel- 
low-workmen'' Do  you  Socialists  here  deny 
it?  Your  oi&cial  papers  say  so.  and  your 
Socialist  organizers'  reports  admit  it.  Are 
your  unions  not  boycotting  the  International 
Boot  end  Shoe  Workers'  Union  libel  and 
the  International  Papvr  Makers*  Union  lahf!. 
and  other  international  unions,  and  where 
they  do  not  boycott  them  .hold  the  threat 
over  the  heads  of  some  other  unions,  com- 
pelling tlwm  either  to  submit,  or  forcing? 
them  to  waver  in  their  fealty  and  loyalty 
to  the  movement?  The  cigar  makers*  union 
of  Denver  has  had  this  condition  of  things 
confront  it.  They  were  threafrsned  with  a 
Pocialiat  boycott  of  their  label,  and  their 
president  and  those  poor  fellows,  manv  of 
vhom  c«n#  not  labor  eli«ewh«»Te.  must  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Socialist  organization, 
for  thev  have  no  other  alternative  except  to 
Bret  out  of  Denver.  Because  they  can  not 
otherwiae  work  and  support  themselves,  thev 
mu^t  submit,  or  be  boycotted  by  Socialists 
out  of  the  beneficent  climate  of  Denver,  and 
driven  elsewhere,  to  nine  away  from  the 
ravaees  of  that  dread  disease  from  which  so 
manv  nnffer  and  by  reasnn  of  which  thev 
sought   that    climate   for  the   relief  afforded. 

^0y\     of    lllV>#^»•      if    V011     «»«»ro     ••>     ♦!!«»    nfVIre    of 

the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  a  time  and  you  knew  the 
thinirs  that  transpire  in  the  labor  move- 
iw»M  in  K  fl^neral  and  in  a  specific  way — for 
thev    are   all   focussed   there,    and   we   know 


what  is  going  on  and  we  know  the  enemies 
of  the  labor  movement— you  would  have 
your  opinion  clear  cut  upon  this  subj^et. 
Why.  we  have  spent  mor*  money  in  org»n- 
ixing  in  Colorado  itself  than  in  any  other 
state,  notwithstanding  that,  induatrlalW  con- 
sidered, it  ought  to  cost  very  little.  I  waat 
to  tell  you.  Socialists,  that  I  have  studied 
your  philosophy;  raad  your  works  upon  eeo- 
nomlcs,  and  not  the  meanest  of  them;  stud- 
ied your  standard  works,  both  in  Enirluh 
and  German — ^have  not  only  read,  but  studied 
them.  I  have  heard  your  orators  Md 
watched  the  work  of  your  moTement  thn 
world  over.  I  have  kept  close  watch  upon 
your  doctrines  for  thirty  years;  have  been 
closely  associated  with  many  of  you,  and 
know  how  you  think  and  what  yon  propoae. 
I  know,  too,  what  you  hav«  up  your  sleeve. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  at 
variance  with  your  phUosophy.  I  dedara 
to  you,  I  am  not  only  at  variance  with  ypui 
doctrines,  but  with  your  philosophy.  Eco 
nomlcally,  you  are  unsound;  socially,  yoi. 
are  wrong;  industrially,  you  are  an  imposat 
bility."      The  resolutions  were  defeated. 

(1904,  p.  237)  The  socialists  announeeo 
they  would  join  issue  only  on  the  question 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
viding *'no  'lobby*  (legislative)  committer 
shall  be  maintained  or  money  appropriated 
for  the  purpose.*'  They  contended:  '•All 
methods  of  lobbying  are  bowing  the  head 
and  presenting  ourselves  In  an  undignified 
attitude,  and  the  results  obtained  ao  far 
have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  efforta 
put  forth  or  the  funds  expended  in  that 
direction.  Trade  unionlsta  aa  such  do  not 
hold  any  consistent  position  on  the  subject 
of  lef^slation.  We  find  them  on  one  ques- 
tion blowing  hot  and  on  another  question 
hlowinc:  cold.  Th*»re  i"  "o  R*»ttK»d  policy. 
Both  the  republican  and  democratic  parties 
vie  with  each  other  In  using  the  big  club 
to  bowl  down  the  laws  you  request.  Both 
the  political  parties  will  respect  us  when 
we  cease  to  beg  and  not  before.  We  have 
the  power.  It  remains  for  us  to  have  thw 
will  to  take  charge  of  the  government  and 
then  rectify  all  along  the  line  the  things  we 
want  abolished  and  secure  the  legislation 
we  now  beg  for." 

The  trade  unionists'  answer:  "There  may 
come  a  time  when  we  may  with  some 
degree  of  safety  do  awav  with — not 
the  lobby,  as  it  is  sneeringly  tv»rmed. 
but  the  legislative  committee— and  rc!y 
entirely  upon  our  economic  oreaniia- 
tions.  I  believe  that  time  may  come;  but 
I  am  confident  that  time  has  not  arrived,  and 
I  feel  it  will  not  arrive  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Today  more  than  ever,  as 
intimated  by  one  delegate,  the  «*apitalists  or 
the  worst  elementn  of  the  capitalists,  stand 
as  a  constant  opposition  to  anything  we  may 
demand,  and  also  as  a  constant  force  to  try 
and  invade  the  rights  we  have  already  se- 
cured, and  to  take  away  from  us  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  achieved.  I  look  upon 
the  efforts  of  our  legislative  committee  as 
those  of  s  watchman,  of  a  guard  there 
to  prevent  iniquitous  and  hostile  legislation. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  we  have  been  re- 
quired to  report  our  regret  that  much  has 
not  buen  achieved  of  an  affirmative  charac- 
ter; but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  wonderful  effect  our  movement 
and  our  legislative  committee  haa  had  in 
pivventing  hostile  legislation.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  can   bear  that  oat,   and  tht 
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history  of  our  moyement  can  bear  that  out. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  leirislatiye  com- 
mittee, and  the  Preaidwnt  of  the  Americai:. 
Federation  of  Labor  co-operating  with  it,  wt 
would  have  upon  our  statute  books  toda^ 
a  law  that  would  bind  us  hand  and  foot  ana 
prevent  us  from  exercising  our  natural  func 
tions  as  trade  unionists  and  citizens.  1 
think  it  is  about  tinra  this  sneering,  slur 
ring  tirade  against  the  legislative  commit 
tee  and  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should 
cease.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
wd  bow  our  heads  and  bend  our  knees,  that 
wo  'wp'ir  oiT  the  kn'^»»  i)acls.'  as  soni*-  have 
said.  That  may  be  the  conception  of  some 
who  attack  the  trade  union  movement  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  but  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  facts.  Stenographic  reports 
of  the  hearings  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senat*d  Committees  are 
published,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  pro- 
duce one  sentence,  one  remark,  one  indica- 
cation  of  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  or  its  president  that  is  not  a 
bold  assertion  of  labor's  rights."  (p.  204) 
Resolution  favoring  the  study  of  economic 
conditions  and  have  lectures  on  them  In 
lodge  rooms  for  the  enlightenment  and  ad- 
vancem^^nt  of  the  proletariat  were  defeated 
as  socialist  propaganda. 

(1905,  pp.  21-188)  Referring  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  I.  W.  W.:  There  are  but 
two  hypotheses  upon  which  can  be  ex- 
plained the  conduct  of  those  who  endeavor 
to  engineer  the  scheme  of  trade  union  dis- 
ruption; one,  that  they  are  incompetent 
derelicts  on  the  industrial  sea,  a  constant 
menace  to  the  trade  union  crafts;  or,  second, 
that  they  are  in  league  with  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  an  antagonistic  capitalism  to  ren- 
der as  effective  service  as  they  can  to  try 
and  confuse,  diffuse,  pervert,  and  make 
trade  union  activity  the  least  possibly  effec- 
tive. Some  years  ago  we  declared  it  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary  to  defend  the  trade 
union  movement.  Time  has  proven  this  a 
mistaken  course.  Men  under  all  circum- 
stances must  defend  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  the  cause  which  they  espouse,  and 
particularly  is  this  true  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  which  has  aroused  bitter,  relent- 
less, and  ignorant  antagonism,  and  has  been 
assailed  on  every  hand  by  sordid  greed,  by 
the  driftwood  of  professionalism,  and  the 
scuttling  of  pirates  and  buccaneers.  Fortu- 
nately. tfa»  trade  union  movement  of  our 
country,  though  by  no  means  as  fullr  de- 
veloped as  we  may  hope  for.  is  sufficiently 
well  established  and  fortified,  has  earned  and 
deserwd  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  our 
fellow  workers,  has  done  so  much  for  the 
material,  moral,  ^nd  social  advancement  of 
the  toiling  masses,  is  so  thoroughly  re- 
spected by  all  the  people  generally,  that  it 
ran  look  with  disdain  and  Hf^iance  at  the 
pronunciamentoes  of  antagonism  uttered, 
whether  by  the  Parrys.  the  Posts,  or  by  the 
palpably  false  political  prophets  and  propa* 
gandists.  It  is  because  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  one  may  do  more  injury  than  ten 
can  do  good,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  de- 
molish than  to  construct,  that  attention  is 
called  to  this  last  declaration  and  effort 
made  at  Chicago.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of 
numerous  others  gone  before,  and  shows  the 
attitude  and  betrayal  of  labor's  interests  by 
some  of  those  who,  under  the  garb  of  sym* 
patby  for  the  toilera,  aim  a  blow  at  the  Tery 
lift  of  labor's  eitadel,  the  trade  union  move- 


ment.     Though    the    effort    prove    abortive, 
discloses  the  intent.     The  trade  union  more* 
ment   which  bas    been   assailed   as   no  other 
institution     on     earth,     whicli     has    withstood 
capitalistic   opposition     as     well     as     govern - 
mt-ntal     tyranny,     which     has     grown     great 
and  strong  numerically  and  is  an  important 
influence    for   good;    the   trade   union    move- 
ment, which  has  increased  wages,  shortened 
the   hours  of   labor  and  made   conditions   of 
employment  far  superior  to  those  which  have 
obtained  in  any  period  in  the  history  of  man; 
our  movement  which  has  compelled  a  better 
conception    and    a    more    enlightened    public 
opinion    regarding    the    wrongs    from    which 
labor   has  suffered  and  the  rights  to  which 
the  toilers  are  entitled;  that  movement  which 
has  given  our  fellow  workers  the  opportunity, 
the  right  and  the  power  to  stand  erect   and 
look  the   whole  world   in   the   face   and    de- 
clare themselves  men,  with  all  the  attributes 
of  manhood;  the  labor  movement  which  has 
taken  millions  of  children  from   the  factory 
and    workshop,    the    mill   and   the   mine   and 
placed  them  in  the  home,  the  schoolroom,  the 
playground;   that   movement  which   has  done 
so  much  and  whose  missiou  is  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  workers  and  the 
human    family — that    movement    cannot    and 
will    not   be  successfully   assailed   or  its  ex- 
istence seriously  threatened,     tt  has  a  high 
puri>ose    and    mission    to    fulfill,    which    be? 
yond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  will  triumph." 
(1911.   pp.   217-8)    Resolutions   expivssing 
disapproval    that    any   officer    or   member   of 
the    labor    unions    of    the    country    holdinf 
membership  in  the  National  Civic  Federation 
were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  11.851  to  4.924. 
The    convention    adopted   this    report    of   ita 
committee  on   resolutions:    "Tour  committee 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  these 
resolutions    has    endeavored    to    secure    such 
information    relative    to    the    National    Oivio 
Federation    as    could    be    prevented    by    the 
delegates   introducing  them,   and   in  addition 
such  information  as  could  be  given  by  those 
who    as    trade-unionists    have    held    member- 
ship in  that  body,  or  who  have  in  any  man- 
ner noted  the  influence  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  upon  the  safety  and  progress  of 
the    trade-union    movement    and    the    prin- 
ciples   for    which    it    stands.      In    addition 
your  committee  has  examined  its  official  rec- 
ords   for    the    purpose    of    discovering    the 
Sims  snd  objects  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration and  of  assuring  itself  as  to  whether 
there    existed    any    variations    between    the 
principles  of  that  organization  as  laid  down 
in    Its    organic    laws    and    the   rules    it    haa 
adopted,   and   in   its  practice.     It  finds  that 
the  National  Civic  Federation  was  organised 
in  part  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  t)ie  ad 
justment  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
their    employees     through    the    methods     of 
friendly    conference,    conciliation    or   arbitra- 
tion, when  mutually  acceptable,  and  the  con- 
summation of  joint  contracts  and  agreements 
covering  the  terms  of  employment.     In  addi- 
tion,   to    bring   together   representative    men 
from  all  jrroups  for  the  publie  discussion  of 
the  questions  affecting  the  relations  between 
employers    and    organimd    workmen.      This 
organization,  we  find,  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception,  set  the  official  seal  of  its  approval 
upon  the  recognition  of  trade  unions  by  em- 
ployers, and  aa  endoraing  the  consummation 
of  formal  agreements  eoTering  the  terms  of 
employment   between    employers   and  organ- 
ized workmen.     It  has  had  no  information 
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gelM  if  typified  in  ita  Merchants*  and  Man- 
ufaeturera*  Aaaoeiation,  of  which  General 
Otis  of  the  Loa  Angelee  'Times'  is  tha  mov- 
ing spirit,  and  whose  pnppet  is  Mi.  Alex- 
ander, the  preaent  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Ita  candidate  for  re-election.  Undnr  Ki;yor 
Alexander 'a  administration  the  fl<)rcMt  and 
most  bmtal  invaaion  of  the  pjople's  rights 
baa  been  the  policy  and  the  activisids  of 
that  administration.  It  haa  placed  the  dollar 
before  the  rights  of  man.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  the  working  people  in  tfa» 
metal  trades  of  Los  Angeles  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle  for  economic  and 
sociological  reform,  the  eatabliahment  of  a 
normal  workday.  The  combined  hostile 
forces  of  the  employers  in  the  metal  trades, 
with  the  Herchanta'  and  Mannfactiu^rs' 
Association,  ond  Oenernl  OtiR  are  sponsors 
for  the  candidacy  of  Mayor  Alexander.  De- 
spite the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  progress 
has  been  made  in  many  waya  so  that  dur- 
ing thia  period  the  memb«rship  in  the  trade 
unions  of  that  city  haa  increaaed  more  than 
7,000.  We  haye  therefore  the  knowledge  and 
the  satiafaction  that  the  spirit  of  ttoa  work- 
ers has  not  been  and  will  not  be  either 
curbed  or  crushed,  but  like  that  of  eyery 
other  moyement  of  the  people  for  juatiee,  for 
right,  for  freedom,  and  fbr  common  uplift, 
wUl  triumph  oyer  oppression  and  tyranny.'* 
This  resolution  waa  adopted:  "That  inaa- 
much  as  eyery  effort  by  the  moneyed  in- 
tex^Mta  and  reactionary  foreea  of  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere  is  now  being  eoneentrated  in 
the  effort  to  re-elect  Alexander,  and  realizing 
that  labor  cannot  «ntertain  the  hope  to  win 
ita  yietoriea  in  matching  its  meagre  reaources 
to  the  money  bags  of  corporate  power,  yet 
we  call  upon  the  workers  and  the  sympa- 
thiaers  with  progreaa  throughout  thn  coun- 
try to  giye  their  moral  support  and  to  eon- 
tribute  such  money  as  they  may  be  enabled 
to  afford  toward  the  campaign  fund  in  the 
effort  to  elect  Job  Harriman  mayor  of  Los 
Angiriea." 

Soeltty.  Ideal  State  of— (1895,  p.  10) 
The  ideal  state  of  society  or  goyomment 
aimed  at  by  state  socialiats,  philosophical 
anarehiata,  popuUata,  aingle  taxera  and 
others  should  not  be  jrarmitted  to  at«nd  in 
the  way  of  immediate  and  practieal  efforts, 
because  the  ideal  state  of  society  hoped 
for  only  can  be  reached,  if  «yer  it  ia  reached, 
by  an  educational  eyolutionary  proceaa,  which 
means  too  great  delay  to  suit  the  maaaea 
of  our  wage  workers,  who  are  aaking  for 
relief  from  the  ills  of  today  rather  than 
agitating  for  reforma  that  will  secure  the 
comfort  and  happineaa  of  coming  generationa. 

Soldiery  Ctompetttton  of— (1886,  p.  16) 
Requested  Oongress  to  enact  law  prohibit- 
ing IT.  8.  aol^nrs  oompeting  with  eitisens 
of  any  trade  or  calling  under  any  condition 
whateyer.  (1889,  p.  20)  Peclared  army 
bands  furnishing  music  to  ciyiUana  were  a 
fToaa  injustice  to  union  musicians  and  in- 
atmcted  Executiye  Council  to  expreas  tlva 
indignation  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  Oongrees. 
(1807,  p.  22)  President  reported  order  had 
been  iaaued  that  goyamment  muaicians 
ahould  not  oompete  with  eiyiliana.  (1898, 
pp.  69-118;  1904.  p.  162;  1905,  p.  106; 
1911,  p.  260)  Indorsed  bill  making  Marine 
Band  part  of  nayal  aeryice,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral haying  deeided  it  waa  not.  (1914,  p. 
880)  Reoueeta  preaident  of  the  United  Statea 
io    laana   neeeaaary    orAer    prohibilinc    tha 


Marine  Band  from  interfering;  with  the  pro- 
feaaional  engagements  of  ciyilian  musiciana 
either  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  intended  by  the  law  approyed  May  11, 
1908.  but  arbitrarily  set  aaide  by  a  decision 
of  the  then  attorney  general.  (1915,  p. 
294)  Adopted  similar  request  and  approydd 
bill  prohibiting  enlisted  men  in  army,  nayy 
and  marine  corps  accepting  any  engagement 
in  ciyil  life  which  ahall  interfere  with  the 
customary   employment  of  civilian  musicians. 


South  AfricMi  War— (1901,  p.  219)  Much 
as  we  deprscate  and  condemn  the  outragea 
perpetrated  upon  the  Boers  we  cannot  rec- 
ommend adoption  of  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing ita  continuance  becauae  our  own  goyam- 
ment is  engaged  in  operationa  of  a  aimilar 
character.  Furthermore,  we  And  auoh  a 
reaolntion  haa  no  plaee  in  a  labor  meeting. 

Southern  Oonfaranoa — (1911,  p.  266)  Be- 
afflrmed  indorsement  of  Southern  Confer- 
ence on  Women  and  Child  Labor  adopted 
in   1910    (p.   266). 

SouTenlr  Boolca — (1901,  p.  288)  Perhapa 
there  has  been  no  more  prolifle  souroe  of 
dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  or- 
ganised labor  than  that  inyoWed  in  the  pub* 
lication  of  souyenir  books.  Unscrupuloua 
projectors  haye  yictimivad  merchants  and 
other  fiienda  of  the  moyement  in  a  moat 
ahameful  faahion.  The  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist  is  directed  to  publish  in 
a  conspicuous  plam  in  each  iaaue  a  notice 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not  sponsor  nor  In- 
tereated  in  any  souyenir  publication  of  any 
kind.  (1906,  p.  218)  Declared  practice  of 
publishing  souvenir  books  by  central  and 
state  bodies  should  be  discontinued. 

State  Bmplma  Orgaalaad — (1914,  p.  888) 
Called  upon  all  atate  bodiea  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  organise  employes  of  state  inatitu- 
tiona;  also  to  seeux^  legislation  for  them 
providing  for  one  day's  rest  in  aeyen,  rea- 
aonable  compensation  for  labor,  annual  yaca- 
tions  of  at  leaat  two  weeka,  adequate  hous- 
ing facilitiea  and  a  practical  tnbuiial  for 
the  redx^daa  of  grieyancea  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  employes. 

State  rederationa  of  Labor — (1907,  p. 
801)  We  hold  that  a  state  labor  federation 
is  as  essential  to  the  auccess  of  thn  labor 
movement  within  a  state  as  is  a  national  fed/> 
oration  to  the  workers  of  a  nation.  A  state 
federation  of  labor  haa.  at  leaat,  threu  dis- 
tinct functions  to  perform:  to  seek  state 
legislation  favorable  to  labor;  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  organisation  within  ita 
territory  and  to  eneourage  education  among 
the  wa^a  working  daaaea.  The  efforta  of 
the  several  atate  branehee  in  seeking  the 
paasage  of  laws  regulating  the  employment 
of  inmatea  in  penal  inatitutiona,  bearing  on* 
compulsory  education,  adequate  factory  in- 
spection, efficient  employer's  liability  and 
much  other  remedial  legialation,  apeak  em- 
phatically of  ttan  neeeaaity  for  actrre  atate 
organisations.  We  must  not  underestimate 
the  educational  value  of  the  eoBTantioBt  of 
atate  branches.  They  offer  to  membtn  of 
local  uniona  in  the  numerous  eitiea  of  a 
atate  opportunities  for  atudying  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  lattor  moyement  not  otherwlae 
afforded.  They  are  in  a  meaanre  trade  union 
aehools,  and  thua  become  a  potent  faetor 
in  the  general  moyement. 

Slatlattce  (1906,  p.  187)  The  immenae 
yalue  of  the  Uhulated  atatistiea  in  the  aec- 
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retary's  report  showing  th»  progress  made 
by  the  affiliated  organizations,  the  gains 
made  by  the  organised  workers  in  wages 
and  better  conditions,  is  sometUng  hard 
to  cYerestimate,  as  it  not  only  giVas  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  made  but  serves 
as  an  inspiration  to  still  greater  effort  in 
the  future.  We,  therefore,  instruct  that 
this  feature  of  the  secretary's  report  be 
continued,  and  we  most  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  secretaries  of  all  affiliated  unions,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  being  prompt,  diligent 
and  accurate  in  furnishing  data  as  to  tlva 
condition  of  their  membership  and  all  change 
in  wages,  hours  of  labor,  working  condi- 
tions, etc.,  so  that  this  feature  may  be  made 
as  complete  and  authentic  as  possible. 

BtatiBtics  of  Union*— (1902  p.  14) 
While  not  discrediting  any  statistical  bu- 
reau, it  was  declared  A.  P.  of  L.  should 
l^e  in  a  position  to  present  its  own  statisti- 
cal records,  as  the  trade  unions  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  statements  of  fact  in  regard 
to  the  movement.  But  all  reports  should 
be  absolutely   true. 

Steamboat  Inspection  S»rvlc»— (1914,  p. 
875)  Many  marine  disasters  would  have 
been  averted  if  the  U.  8.  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  had  performed  its  full  duty, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby 
requested  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Street  Oar  Men,  Euxopeeo— (1914.  p.  218) 
Wherever  the  tramworkers  of  Europe  en- 
joyed advanced  wage  and  labor  conditions 
their  trade  unions  were  responsible  for 
them.  Where  the  trade  unions  are  active 
there  the  best  results  obtain,  and  whether 
dealing  with  a  municipality  or  a  private 
company  thw  employes  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  their  unions  to  establish 
and  protect  their  conditions. 

Street  Oar  Men  Want  Less  Hours — (1912, 
p.  881)  No  street  railway  company  should 
require  of  their  employes  moxe  than  twelve 
consecutive  hours  in  any  one  day  to  put 
in  their  regular  day's  work  of  eight  to  tea 
hours. 

Strike  Beneilte— (1912,  pp.  91-898)  Pro- 
posal to  increava  A.  F.  of  L.  strike  bene- 
fits from  $4  to  $6  per  week  referred  to 
Executive  Oouncil  for  investigation  and  re- 
]X>rt  at  the  next  convention.  (1918,  pp. 
97-303)  Investii^ation  by  th<»  Exerntivp 
Council  shows  the  national  and  international 
unions  pay  higher  strike  benefits  in  some 
eases  but  less  in  the  greater  number  than 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  pays  to  local  and  federal 
labor  unions.  The  convention  declared:  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  when  making  any  kind 
of  a  promise  or  declaration,  for  it  is  better 
to  keep  our  faith  in  makinir  promine  of  n 
small  benefit  than  to  promise  large  sums 
which  we  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  and  thus 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  membership 
in  the  word,  honor  and  plighted  faith  of  our 
federation,  (p.  828)  We  recommend  to  all 
national,  international,  local  or  federated 
bodies,  they  put  forth  every  effort  at  their 
command  to  establish,  as  early  as  possible, 
a  system  within  their  own  organisation  pro- 
viding weekly  financial  assistance  for  their 
members  when  involved  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs; thus  providing  for  and  rendering 
financial  support  of  a  more  definite  and  sub- 


stantial   nature    than    usually    results    from 
circular  or  personal  appeala. 

Strikebreakers,  Foreign  Troops  "^sed^ 
(1908,  p.  200)  Condemned  eommander  of 
French  man-of-war  Tage  for  landing  musi- 
cians in  New  Orleans  to  take  place  of  strik- 
ers and  asked  proper  steps  be  taken  to 
complain  to  the  French  government  con- 
cerning the  unwarranted  act. 

Strike  Dues,  Belief  From — (1904,  p.  235) 
Delegate  of  Hospital  Employes'  Union  No. 
10088  contended  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  members  they  could  not 
engage  in  a  proloni^d  strike  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  relieved  from  paying  dues  into 
the  defense  fund.     Refused. 

Strike,  Genersl — (1911.  p.  188)  The  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Secx^tariat  in  1911 
was  given  this  instruction?  **We  do  noi 
favor  the  general  strike  as  proposed  by  the 
Confederation  General  du  Travail." 

Strike^  General— (1918,  pp.  208-4)  Re- 
fused to  recognize  right  of  a  central  body 
to  call  a  general  sympathetic  strike  without 
consultation  with  the  national  and  interna* 
tional  unions  affected. 

Strike  In  Dublin  Indorsed — (1918,  p.  888) 
Expressed  83nnpathy  for  the  workers  on 
strike  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  higher  wages, 
less  hours,  better  working  conditions  nnd 
the  right  to  organise. 

Strike  Plctares  on  Screen — (1910,  p.  888) 
Central  bodies  and  local  unions  were  urged 
to  enter  protest  against  unwarranted  mis- 
representations in  moving  pictures  of  oe> 
currences  in  strikes. 

Strike,  Befosed  to  XJmlt  Aid— (1901,  p. 
148)  Proposition  to  give  assistance  from 
assessments  by  A.  F.  of  L.  only  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  organi- 
zation to  conduct  a  strike  was  defeated. 


Strike,  Bight  to — (1916,  p.  887)  Men  in- 
dividually or  collectively  have  a  right  to  stop 
work  any  day  or  any  time  in  a  free  demoe- 
racy,  and  that  their  right  is  natural,  legal, 
inalienable,  and  never  should  be  surren- 
dered; and  that  laws  that  violate  this  right 
are  hereby  denounced  as  reactionary,  un- 
constitutional and.  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  democratic  government.  This  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  laws  providing  for  enforced 
investigations  by  an  industrial  commission 
appointed  by  a  governor  servile  to  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state. 

Strikers  Oannot  Befnae  Uttioii  Work — 
(1904,  p.  248)  Any  member  refusing  otbter 
work  while  on  strike  (providing  said  wox4i 
is  not  in  conflict  with  labor's  interests) 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  benefits. 

Strike  Statlstle»— (1888.  p.  14)  Legisla- 
tive Committee  instructed  to  gather  sta- 
tistics of  strikes,  causes  and  oonsequpsneee 
for  the  benefit  of  unions  generally.  (1884, 
p.  10)  Legislative  Committee  reported  the 
machinery  for  collecting  strike  statistics  was 
not  effective  enough  and  better  means  should 
be  supplied. 

Strikes,  Asseesments  for — (1906,  p.  68) 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, providing  for  suspension  of  unions  not 
paying  assessment  for  a  strike  In  progresa 
by  August  1,  1906,  caused  a  number  to  set- 
tle their  financial  obligations. 

Strikes,  Attitnde  A.  F.  of  &y— (1884.  n. 
10)   While  conscious  of  the  fact  the  iitrilee 
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IB  induBtrial  war.  whose  precipitation  is  U> 
be  avSided  if  possible  and  whose  consej 
qnences    are    often    lamentable,    w«    »"    Tf 

Convinced  this  way  is  •"°*«V^'".u-J^rtWii 
sity  as  affording  the  only  »ltera»*{j; 
Igainst  ontrageons  injustice  and  intoterable 
oppression.  We  contend  that  *!»•.  »**f «  * 
when  based  on  justice,  condncted  with  dis- 
cretion and  used  as  a  last  rwort  ij  »  P«f^ 
fectiy  tegittmate  weapon  whose  force  is 
moral  as  well  as  physical  and  whose  resnlts 
are  often  more  beneficial  than  its  apparent 
ending  would  Indicate.  * 'Beware  of  en- 
trance  to  a  quarrel;  but, . being  in.  bear  it.  ^ 
that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  tnee. 

(1886,  p.  7)  The  question  of  strikes  is  ^ 
perhaps  in  the  present  morement  of  labot 
organiiations  one  that  is  receiving  the  larg- 
est share  of  consideration  by  workmen,  not 
wholly,  we  must  confess,  guided  by  that  In- 
telligeice  which  we  think  the  enbi«ct  de 
serves.  We  do  not  as  a  federation  or  as 
individual!*  wisn  lo  be  underRtood  ah  tIM 
advocate  of  strikes.^  Yet  whiha  we  depre- 
cate the  measure  of  warfare  in  the  labor 
movement  we,  however,  cannot  and  ^U  not 
join  the  general  hue  and  err  of  condemna- 
tion. Strikes  are  bad,  no  doubt,  but  only 
are  they  so  when  failures;  but  not  so  bad 
when  successful.  Therefore  to  know  when 
to  strike,  and  more  especially  when  not  to, 
are  the  questions  of  greatest  fanport.  To 
* 'order"  a  strike,  with  nonchalance,  of  large 
numbers  of  men  and  "order"  them  back 
again  to  work  under  more  degrading  condi- 
tions than  before  they  went  on  strike,  with 
the  bombast  of  a  Don  Quixote,  is  not,  we 
submit,  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
•    condition  of  labor.  ^      ,,^ 

(1888,  p.  11)  President  reported:  "Pot 
quite  a  time  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in 
condemnation  of  strikes  by  labor  or  pseudo- 
labor  men  with  which,  I  confess,  I  have  no 
patience.  It  is  true  that  no  man  who  has 
given  the  question  of  strikes  and  the  labot 
movement  anv  thought  can  look  upon  striken 
with  favor;  but  to  be  continually  condemn 
ing  them  is  entirely  another  thing.  To  kno^ 
when  to  strik»,  and  particularly  when  not 
to  strike,  is  a  science  not  yet  fully  under 
stood.  To  strike  upon  a  falling  market  oi 
being  insufficiently  organised,  or.  if  organ- 
ised, not  properly  equipped  with  the  ammuni 
tion  so  necessary  to  a  successful  strike — 
funds — is  unquestionably  the  height  of  ig 
norance.  Tho  story  of  tho  ntrikes  that  may 
have  failed  of  their  immediate  objects  yet 
have  pre^fwited  reductions  in  wages  and 
worse  conditions  will  probably  never  be  en 
tirely  told.  Mounting  condemnation  ot 
strikes  does  not,  we  And  by  experience 
abolish  or  even  reduce  their  number.  A» 
a  consistent  opponent  of  strikes,  though 
I  do  find  thnt  those  orLanizntionn  of  laboi 
which  have  best  provided  themselves  witK 
the  means  to  strike  have  continually  les» 
occasion  to  indulge  in  them.  The  most  no 
tent  factor  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  numbei 
of  strikes  is  a  well  organized  trade  unioi 
with  a  full  treasury  ready  to  strike  shonlo 
the  necessity  ariw." 

(1892,  p.  12)  The  efforts  of  the  toiling 
masses  to  carry  on  the  struggles  for  im* 
proved  conditions  have  been  met  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bitterest  antagonism.  Our  methods 
to  gradually  improve  the  condition  of  the 
mafses  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as 
if    we    were   the    enemies    rather    than    the 


friends    of    the    human    family.      War    has 
been   practically   declared   against   the   labor 
organisations,  and  war  measures  '««>rted  to 
in  the  effort  to  crush  them.     But  will  they 
be  crushed!     We   answer,   No.     A  thousand 
times.  No.     The  labor  movement  is  the  mani 
festation  of '  that  unrest  bom  of  the  convic 
tion  that  injustice  prevails  which  needs  rem 
edying  and  supplanting  by  justice  and  righi 
Tho   labor   movement    voices   the   aspirations 
of   the   toiling  masses  as  well   as  lays  bars 
their  wrongs.     It  is  the  means  through  which 
tyranny  is   held  in   check;   it  lives   in   theii 
minds   and   hearts   and   will   not   and   cannot 
be  crushed. 

(1898,  pp.  18-42)  Tendency  on  the  pan 
of  the  courts  and  officers  of  the  government 
to  make  all  strikes,  particularly  those  on 
rsilroadc.  an  offense  against  tin  laws  of  the 
country.  One  judge  issued  an  order  com- 
pelling railroad  employes  to  continue  at  work 
and  sent  to  prison  an  engineer  who  had  no\ 
complied  with  the  order.  Another  judgt 
went  even  further  in  liis  deni.il  f*{  the  riirhi 
to  cease  work.  The  postmaster  general  and 
superintendence  of  mail  recommended  mak- 
ing strikes  on  railroads  unlawful.  A  maik 
train  was  defined  as  any  train  **with  a  single 
pouch  or  railway  postal  car."  Aid  to  de- 
feat enactment  of  such  a  law  was  voted, 
(p.  14)  Report  made  that  men  tried  in 
Coeur  d'Alene  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
treason,  riot  and  murder  committed  during 
strikes  were  acquitted. 

(1896,  pp.  20-61)  One  of  the  stereotyped 
arguments  which  are  urged  against  the  trade 
unions  most  often  is  that  strikes  are  old 
and  effete  weapons,  that  they  have  lost  their 
power  to  secure  permanent  or  even  tempo- 
rary advantages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  one  who  has  devoted  thought  to  our 
movement  but  who  will  endeavor  by  every 
means  within  his  i>ower  to  prevent  the  inau- 
guration of  strikes,  or  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  will  bring  their  number  down  to  a 
minimum.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  say 
here  that  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  active  trade 
unionist  who  does  not  deplore  the  necessity 
of  strikes,  and  who  has  not,  in  countless 
instances,  averted  them.  But  to  assert  that 
strikes  are  ineffective  is  to  assert  thst  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  being,  we  are  determined,  as  we 
are  justly  entitled  to  demand,  a  larger  share 
in  the  product  of  our  labor.  We  want  peace, 
but  we  shall  insist  that  peace  shall  be 
maintained  consistent  with  the  increasing 
needs  of  our  workers  and  those  depending 
upon  them.  We  orgsnize,  und  the  better 
we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  strikes,  the 
less  occasion  will  we  have  to  resort  to  them 
in  order  to  insure  success  in  securing  Jus- 
tice to  labor.  With  oraranized  labor,  corpo- 
rations and  unfair  employers  will  soon  real- 
ize that  concession  will  be  less  eostly  than 
conflict.  All  being  conscious,  however,  of 
what  is  involved,  we  are  now  more  careful 
of  entering  into  haphazard  strikes  than  ever 
before,  not  because  they  are  ineffective,  but 
because  the  voice  of  labor  is  more  distinctly 
and  emphatically  heard.  We  need  never 
fear  that  the  workers  will  fail  to  secure 
relief,  improvement,  amelioration,  and  finally 
emancipation,  provided  they  are,  organized 
as  true  trade  unionists.  With  this  basis 
for  their  organisation,  they  will  prove  a 
citadel  of  power  and  defense  against  all  an- 
tagonism   directed    from   whatsoever   source. 
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^SkM  .ri  t  mUt  ^.nt  w..  A  to  wear. 

I?  4Vui  faet  that  modern  warfare  i»  •©  de- 
Jtrn^Uvi'  that  naUona  prefer  making  con- 
"ewiona  rather  than  to  ^^/nUe  in  what 
might  practically  be  a  war  of  ^^^^^;^;};^- 
SesSite  these  peaceful  aettlemwnta  by  nations, 
however  they  neither  of  them  disarm  nor 
do  Smaller  or  weaker  nations  enjoy  these 
SlessinM  at  the  hands  of  the  larger,  the 
SwSge?  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
S^ofSinisations  of  labor  and  the  W^jm 
of  labS.  Wealth,  Capital,  are  the  *rms  of 
the  employing  class.  *he  trade  nnlonsjHth 
fnnds-^hJ  ammunition  of  labor—provided 
by  the  workers  during  periods  of  peaceful 
employment,  are  the  arms  of  labor.  Such 
a  condition  may  mean  practically  armed 
peace,  but  that  that  is  preferable  »©  un- 
armed slavery  no  sincere  lover  of  mankind 
and   progress   will   dispute. 

(1898.  p.  18)  Textile  wdrkers  had  en- 
gaged  in  a  strike  in  New  England  with  this 
result:  Uneven  as  the  contest  was  by  reason 
of  lack  of  organisation  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  textlte  workers,  yet  the  con- 
test itself  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  For 
years  and  years  the  conditions  of  the  tex- 
tile workers  have  deteriorated.  The  em- 
ployers have  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
docile  and  willing  to  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions which  might  be  imposed.  Reduction 
after  reduction  of  wages  was  the  invariabte 
rule  with  each  recurring  season.  The  strike 
at  New  Bedford  made  the  victory  of  the 
employers  an  expensive  one.  It  taught  them 
the  lesson  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  workers  will  not  yield  without  a 
struggle.  It  has  effectually  stopped  reduc- 
tions; and  if  the  textile  workers  will  but 
organize  in  their  union  upon  a  common -sense 
basis  for  their  protection  and  advance,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  a  turn  in  the  tide  is 
at  hand. 

(1900,  p.  112)  We  note  with  regret  that 
employers  of  labor  still  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolutism  as  applied  to  industry, 
thus  holding  to  the  idea  that  "their  busi- 
ness" is  excln<iively  tbeir  own  and,  there- 
fore, refusing  to  redress  grievances  and  give 
tuch  amelioration  to  the  worker  as  will 
make  his  life  tolerable.  The  large  number 
of  Btrikea  during  this  year  indicate  a  greater 


prevalence  of  these  opinions  than  w%  hMd 
S  rigbt  to  expect,  WhiK>  thU  conception  U 
prevalent,  conciliation  U  Impossible,  jnd, 
for  the  worker,  under  those  conditions,  thar* 
remains  but  one  thing  to  do.  namely,  to 
strike,  or.  in  other  words,  to  stop  produc- 
tion until  grtevances  are  redressed,  we  m 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  largest  number 
of  strikes  during  the  past  ye«f  ^  bave  been 
successful,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  more 
would  have  been,  but  for  the  fact  that  postal 
laws.  Interstate  commerce  laws  axid  Injunc- 
tions as  yet  do  much  to  prevent  ttie  use  of 
nveans  which.  In  themselves,  aside  f rom  tbeee 
laws  and  Injunctions,  are  In  morals  and  1^ 
entirely  justifiable  and  proper.  Reeorda 
of  strikes  won  or  lost  by  no  means  furnish 
a  reliable  or  complete  statement  of  what 
organisation  has  done,  or  failed  *o  to. 
Wsg«  and  other  settlements  secured  with- 
out recourse  to  strikes  are  of  greater  Tslue 
in  measuring  the  worth  of  organisation  and 
should  be  included  in  any  sUtistlcal  state- 
ment. In  order  to  make  It  approximntely 
correct ;  and  we.  therefore,  recommend  that 
all  organisations  affiliated  be  requested  to 
fill  out  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose 
by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  ... 

(1902,  pp.  10-148)  Apart  from  the  miners' 
strike  there  has  been  no  general  trade  con- 
test Involving  large  numbers  of  any  partien- 
lar  craft,  nor  have  there  been  so  large  a 
number  of  strltoas  during  the  past  year  as 
In  former  years.  Of  those  reported  the  great 
preponderance  have  been  for  higher  wages 
and  raductions  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
these  have  been  largely  snocessfuL  One 
organisation  reported  that  It  has  Inereaaed 
the  wages  of  Its  members  fuUy  $1,000,000 
per  annum,  while  there  are  few  whose  mem- 
bership working  more  than  eight-hours  per 
day  have  not  secured  a  reduction  in  their 
working  time,  and  the  organisations  largely 
having  the  eight-hour  work-day  have  ex- 
tended the  beneficence  of  that  rule.  It  Is 
unquestionable  that  the  lesser  number  of 
strikes  which  have  occurred  are  due  to  the 
better  organisation  of  our  fellow-workers, 
and  the  greater  readiness  with  which  em- 
ployers have  been  willing  to  concede  reason- 
able demands. 

(1908,  pp.  16-172)  During  the  year  a 
considerable  number  of  strikes  occnrKd.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  gains  achieved  in 
the  Interests  of  our  fellow-workers  were 
considerable — advances  In  wages,  reductions 
In  hours  of  labor,  and  ImproTements  In  other 
respects — and  that  but  comparatively  few  of 
the  strikes  inaugurated  were  defeated  in 
the  objects  sought.  Much  of  the  expendi- 
tures reported  because  of  strikes  were  made 
during  last  year.  It  will  be  observed,  too. 
by  reference  to  the  table  that  many  organi- 
sations have  gained  large  advantages  while 
they  have  expended  Infiniteslmally  small 
amounts.  These  are  particularly  attributable 
to  the  organizations  referrad  to  having  ac- 
cumulated funds  and  systems  of  beneficial 
features  which  have  given  them  such  sta- 
bility and  resourcefumesB  that  employ^srs 
were  more  willing  to  concede  reasonable  and 
fair  demands  rather  than  at  th^  outset  risk 
losses  which  ttrdy  know  result  from  long 
drawn-out  contests.  In  connection  with  this 
sabject,  we  nt  this  time  desire  to  again  Im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  all  unionists  the 
necessity  of  the  payment  of  higher  duns, 
the  establishment  of  benefits,  and  the  accum- 
ulation of  reserve  funds  In  the  trade  unions. 
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Those  would  not  only  be  »vailable  in  strikes 
which   might  occur,   but    they  will   be   more 
potent   in   preventing    them.      Many    organi- 
zations  seem    to    believe    that    they    will    be 
immune  from  attacks,  only  to  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  conflict  threat- 
ening their  very  existence.     We  are  anxious 
that    we   shall    have    the   largest    amount   of 
success  during  periods  of  industrial  activity, 
and  not  be  compelled  to  recede  an  inch  dur- 
ing any  industrial  reaction;  that  our  organi- 
zations shall  be  strong  enough   in  members, 
influential   enough   in  solidarity,   and  power- 
ful   enough    in    financial    resoureds    so    that 
we  can  successfully  refuse  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens   of    the    incompetency    or    avarice    of 
some  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  other 
employers.     It  seems  wiser  to  risk  the  slower 
growth  of  our  organisations,  or  even  the  loss 
of  some  members  in  times  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity,   than    it    is    to   invite   discouragement 
and  enfeeblement  of  the  mwmbers  as  a  result 
of    defeat    in "  contests.      More    strikes    are 
avoided   and   averted   by   thorough   organisa- 
tion and  preparation   for  tbam  than  by  any 
other  known  means.     There  is  a  most  erro- 
neous impression  prevalent  regarding  losses 
occasioned  by  strikes.     Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  a  striba  involves  the  loss  of  work  and 
wages  for  the  time  being,  but  there  has  not 
one  strike  occurred  but  It  has  been  followed 
by  greater  activity  in  the  trade.      In  othwr 
words,  the  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  and  the  payment  of  the  wages  has  been 
deferred;   that  is,   that  the  stoppage  in  the 
trade  has  been  made  to  suit  the  convenience 
and  the  purpose  of  the  workmen,  rather  than 
the  coBvenienoe  and  purpose  of  the  employer. 
A   strike   involving  wages,  hours,   and  other 
conditions  of  employment^  even  if  temporar- 
ilv  defeated  in  the  attainment  of  tba  imme- 
diate  purpose,    has    always    checked   greater 
invasion   on    the   part   of   the    employers,    or 
has  paved  tfa»  way  for  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  the  object  sought  by  the  workmen. 
Taking  the  strike  as   an  economic  or  social 
factor,  it  has  never  lost.     For  men  contend- 
ing against  deterioration  or  for  improvement, 
if,    say,    they   lose  the  strike,   what   occurs  f 
Those  occupying  a  higher  material  condition 
do  not  displace  those  engaged  in  the  eontest. 
If  thny  are  displaced  at   all  it  is  by  those 
whose   conditions    are   i>oorer  or   are  unem- 
ployed,   and,   taking  the  worst  view  of  the 
situation,    it   has   been   merely   a   change    of 
personnel    of    thorn    occupying    the    relative 
positions.     But  the  truth   is,  and  the  entire 
history  of  industry  has  demonstrated  it  to  be 
a   fact,   that   the   workers   who   have   intelli- 
gence and  manhood  enough  in  thoir  makeup 
to  contend  against  the  imposition  of  poorer, 
OT  to  strike  for  better  conditions,  never  go 
down  in  the  economic  scale.    In  other  words, 
though  the  workmwn  mav  be  defeated  in  tho 
immediate    eontest,    their    character,    perse 
verance,    and    ability    always    make    for    the 
next  highest  rung  in  the  industrial  ladder. 

(1918,  pp.  84-801)  During  tho  past  year, 
the  miners  of  West  Virginia  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  prolonged,  serious,  and  even 
bloody  contest  for  the  right  to  organise 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  workmen. 
The  miners  of  West  Virginia  have  long  been 
held  in  well-nigH  feudal  subjection  by  the 
coal  operators.  As  is  well  known  to  organ- 
ized labor,  the  coal  operators  not  only  own 
the  mines,  but  large  tracts  of  land  surround- 
ing   them    and    controlling    all    approaches; 


they  own  the  houses  the  miners  must  rent, 
the  stores   from    which   they  must   purchase 
their  necessities  and  supplies ;  they  own  the 
land   surrounding  the  post-ofilces,   sometimes 
the    building   itself,    and   control   approaches 
to    it.      In    addition    to    this    economic    con- 
trol   over   the    lives    of    the    workers,    their 
wages-  and  conditions  of  work,  the  expend!* 
ture  of  their  wages,  th»  mine  operators  for 
a  long  time  have  had  control  over  the  poliii 
cal    forces    and    agencies    of    the    state    and 
have   maintained   their  own    individual    gov- 
ernment   on   their   possessions   by   means    of 
the  so-called  mine-guard  system.     By  collu- 
sion with  state  agencies,  the  mine  operators 
had  been  seeking  to  direct  foxeign  immigrs- 
tioB   to   the  West  Virginia  coal  mining   dis- 
tricts,   evidently    in    order    that    they    might 
maintain   on    oversupply   of   labor    and   thus 
to   render   the    workers   practically    helpless. 
Such  were  the  conditions  against  which  tho 
miners   of   West   Virginia   rebelled    in    1912. 
After  an  intense  struggto  entailing  suffering, 
hardships,  and  loss  of  life,  peace  has  at  las 
been   secured  with   recognition  of  the  right 
to  organise,   increased  wagos,   and  improved 
working   conditions.      During   the   course    of 
the   struggle,   issues   were   raised   which   di- 
verted attention    from  the  immediate  objee- 
tives    of    the    miners    to    larger    matters    of 
fundamental  importance  to  all   workers  and 
to  all  liberty-loving  jpeople.     We  xefer  to  the 
subordination  of  civil  government  to  the  mil- 
itary  and  civil  courts  to  a  military  commis- 
sion   with   the   function    of    a   court -martial- 
This  was   done  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  guarantees 
to  the  citisens  of   every   State  the   right 
trial    by    jury    and    the    constitution    of    the 
State    of    West    Virginia    which    absolutely 
prohibits  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
Deas  corpus   and  the  declaration  of  martial 
law.     Workers   imprisoned  according  to  the 
orders  of   a   military    commission   demanded 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  took  appeal 
to  the  highest  court  of  the  state.    That  court 
decided  against  the  contentions  of  the  miners. 
Judge  I.  E.  Robinson  gave  a  dissenting  opin 
ion  in  which  he  declared  the  military  could 
lawfully    be    used    in    the    execution    of    the 
laws  but  should   not  be   used    "to  oust  the 
laws  of  the  land."     He  held  that  the  neces- 
sity for  military  law  is  at  an  end  when  the 
arrest  of  the  offender  in  his  violation  of  the 
law  is  overcome  by  his  arrest  and  detention 
— force    should    not    be    applied    in    finding 
guilt  and  fixing  punishment.    All  of  the  state 
officers    and    agents   of   West   Virginia    have 
been  so  long  under  the  domination  of  power- 
ful and   wealthv  interests  that   the   avenues 
of    redress    and    justice    have    been    almost 
closed   to   the   workers.      However,    this    up- 
rising of  the  miners  and  the  light  of  nub- 
licity    thrown    upon    corruption    in    political 
ofllces  have  roused  the  honest,  decent  citisens 
to    a   realisation    of    their   duty.      Investiga- 
tion   of   corruption    in    the    state   legislature 
has    resulted    in    the    punishment    of    guilty 
members.      An   inouiry   into   the   charges    of 
violations  of  the  immigration  law  has   been 
institnted.     If  the  (demands  of  organised  la- 
bor and  all   right-thinking  people   are  made 
sufficiently  insistent  and  compelling,  changes 
may  be   forced  which  will  reclaim  the  peo- 
ple's rights  and  prerogatives   from  the  con- 
trol of  predatory   interests  which  have  per- 
verted and  polluted  democratic   government. 
The   subversion  of  civil,   representative  gov- 
ernment   to    military,    arbitrary    domination 
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means  the  destruction  of  oar  free  institu- 
tions and  practices — things  gained  at  the 
price  of  heroic  sacrifice.  If  arbitrary  irre- 
sponsible goyemmeut  is  allowed  to  establish 
itself  unchallenged  in  any  state,  what  guar- 
antee have  we  that  the  vested  interests  ot 
other  states  may  not  with  impunity  adopt 
the  same  devices  t  This  is  a  most  serious 
issue  and  one  of  grave  import  to  the  toilers 
who  have  ever  b-een  the  sufferers  wherever 
oppression  has  existed. 

(1914,  pp.  103-366)  The  various  different 
movements  of  the  miners  for  improved  con- 
ditions havo  been  more  conspicuous  this 
past  year  than  those  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  intensity  with 
which  the  struggles  have  been  waged, 
amounting  in  each  instance  practically  to 
civil  war;  to  the  number  of  human  beings 
to  whom  the  struggle  meant  privation,  suffer- 
ing and  losses.  Land  holding  conditions 
involved  in  some  mining  districts  have  en- 
abled the  operators  to  establish  what 
^mounts  to  a  feudal  operating  system  for  the 
mines.  They  own  vast  tracts  of  lands,  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  extent  on  which  the  mines  are  located. 
The  mining  companies  own  and  therefore 
control  all  roads  that  traverse  the  land. 
They  own  the  houses  in  which  the  miners 
live;  the  villages  made  up  of  these  miners; 
the  school  houses  to  which  their  children 
must  go  for  mental  training;  the  churches 
whith  niinist^r  to  their  spirftual  needs; 
the  stores  from  which  thpy  buy  their 
clothing.  food  and  other  necessities; 
the  post-offices  where  they  get  their  mail 
money  orders,  and  conduct  their  crude  bank 
ing  transactions.  Ever>'  detail  of  mining 
life  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  mine 
operators  through  their  power  of  ownership. 
In  time  of  strike  the  mine  operators  have 
the  power  of  eviction  and  have  forced  hun- 
dreds of  strikers  and  their  families  to  seek 
shelter  in  tent  colonies,  with  the  consequent 
dangers  of  exposure.  There  can  be  no  real 
freedom  under  such  conditions  of  industrial 
tyranny.  In  addition  to  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  feudal  ownership  of  land,  the  mine 
operators  have  assumed  police  power.  Thev 
employ  armed  mine  guards  to  maintain  their 
regulations  and  to  guard  mine  property.  In 
times  of  industrial  peace  the  mine  guards 
serve  as  police  and  prevent  "undesirable" 
persons  from  trespassing  upon  the  land  of 
the  mining  companies.  The  elastic  term 
trespass  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  all 
manner  of  organizing  activities.  In  times 
of  industrial  disputes  the  mine  guards  are 
increased  and  more  heavily  armed.  These 
conditions  beget  violence,  and  industrial  dis- 
putes in  many  of  these  districts  are  now 
practically  civil  war.  The  use  of  armed 
troops  by  mine  operstors  and  the  power  re- 
sulting from  ownership  of  large  tracts  ol 
contiguous  territory  and  the  subversion  ol 
civil  government  to  military  rule  are  somt 
of  the  most  serious  of  modern  industrial 
problems.  We  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  various  state  federations  of  labor  en 
deavor  to  secure  legislation  prohibiting  thit 
brutal  practice  which  is  subversive  of  all 
industrial  justice  and   freedom. 

Strikes,  Cooperation  In — (1913.  p.  345) 
Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
better  cooperation  in  strikes  and  lockouts 
between    affiliated    unions.       (1914     p     61) 


Effort  was  made  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
power  might  be  placed  in  the  lianda  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  levy,  collect  and  distribute 
a  tax  upon  each  member  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  any  strike  or  lockout 
of  a  national  character.  A  letter  was  aent 
to  each  national  and  international  union  re* 
questing  their  advice.  The  anawera  showed 
only  a  few  of  the  affiliated  organizations  felt 
disposed  to  concede  the  authority  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  levy  assessments  upon  their 
members.  Convention  instructed  Executive 
Council  to  make  no  further  efforts  along 
that  line  at  this  time. 

Strikes,  Endorsement  of — (1904,  p.  242) 
'  Mode  of  procedure  by  which  applications  to 
strike  are  m.ad>*  and  how  local  unions  be 
come  entitled  to  benefits  from  the  defenat 
fund:  Local  unions  anticipating  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  proi>osing  to  make  any  demand, 
make  application  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  setting 
forth  the  demands  that  sre  to  be  made,  or 
the  cause  of  the  matter  in  contention.  Im- 
mediately upon  reseipt  of  this  information 
at  office,  a  competent  orgranizer  or  other 
representative  is  communicated  with  by  mail 
or  telegraph,  as  is  most  necessary  or  con- 
venient. In  the  meantime,  manifold  copies 
of  the  application  of  the  local  union  art 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Ouncil  by  mail,  with  the  request  for  a  tel- 
egraphic vote  as  to  whether  or  not  the  union 
shall  be  sustained  and  become  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  defense  fund  should  a 
strike  occur  or  a  lockout  be  inaugurated. 
When  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  (Council  has  approved  the  ap- 
plication, the  union  is  immediately  advised 
that  if  a  strike  or  lockout  is  unavoidable, 
it  will  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
defense  fund.  The  effort  of  the  organizer 
or  representative  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  con- 
tinned  in  the  meantime  for  an  advantageous 
and  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  matters  in 
dispute. 

Strikes,  Inrestigation  of — (1882,  p.  9) 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
had  been  directed  to  investigate  strikes 
their  cause  and  report  what  measures  were 
necessary  to  prevent  them.  No  trade  union- 
ists had  been  invited  to  give  evidence.  In 
1883  (p.  10)  Convention  instructed  a  com- 
mittee to  present  vivws  of  the  organization 
and  requested  all  delegates  who  hsd  griev- 
ances to  present  them.  (p.  15)  Invitation 
for  labor  officials  to  testify  was  received 
from    the    Senate    Committee    on    Education 

fu^*  h^^^^^-  ^^^^^'  P-  16)  Adopted  request 
that  300.000  copies  of  the  report  on  strikes 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be   printed. 

Strikes,     Local     Union     Autonomy     in . 

(1917,  p.  458)  Refused  to  amend  consti- 
tution providuig  for  the  organiifcition  of 
unions  based  on  a  strict  recognition  of  the 
autonomy  of  each  trade  locally  as  well  as 
nationally  or   internationally. 

^^?*^®f'  ^**^  Signs  to  Defend— (1896.  p 
76)  Endorsed  bill  prohibiting  the  markine 
of  cars  "U.  S.  Mail"  when  th?y  do  not  car?? 
any.  as  it  is  a  cloak  for  the  intimidation 
?!?ox*'®^''*'***",  ?'  ^'mployes.  .  (1899,  pp.  14- 
1  '  Complaint  was  entered  to  the  Post- 
office  Department  against  the  street  railroad 
companies  abusing  the  right  of  using  siens 
designating  their  cars  as  authorised  &  cirri 
the  U.  S.  mails.     The  department  answer^ 
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that  transportation  companie«  have  no  right 
to  have  any  ai^  on  their  cars  or  vehicles, 
unless  the  same  are  used  in  the  actual  car- 
rying of  the  mails,  or  that  the  same  are  used 
exclusively  for  carrying  the  mails.  Answer 
was  made  that  in  the  event  of  any  complaint 
being  made,  the  guilty  parties  will  be  pros- 
ecuted. 

Strikes  on  Ballroads  •  Misdemeanor — 
(1916,  p.  100)  This  amendment  to  the 
Vdamson  law  was  easily  defeated  in  the 
Senate:  "Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or  retard 
the  operation  of  trains  mrantioned  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100.  or  imprison^ 
ment    not    exceeding   six   months,    or   both." 

Stmctnrml  Building  Alliance — (1904.  pp. 
84-266)  Executive  Council  expressed  hope 
the  Structural  Building  Alliance  would  co- 
operate wit^  rather  than  deviate  from  th« 
purposes  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Convention  be- 
lieved the  alliance  to  be  a  friendly  body, 
willing  to  encourage  and  maintain  fraternal 
relations  with  all  existing  recognited  cen- 
tral bodies,  and  would  at  no  distant  day 
become  part  and  parcel  of  th«  A.  P.  of  L. 

Subsidies,  Ship — (1898.  p.  128)  While 
we  favor  ar  increased  national  merchant 
marine  we  are  opposed  to  any  and  all  sub- 
sidies, holding  that  they  are  unnecessary 
and  so  far  have  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
rendition  of  the  employes  of  either  the  ship- 
builders or  shipowners  or  induced  native 
boys  to  become  seamen.  (1899.  p.  119)  Re- 
affirmed action  ^'ith  this  declaration:  "We 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  all  legislation  of 
this  kind  and  will  not  give  it  consideration 
until  the  great  shipbuilding  firms  of  the 
country  withdraw  their  opposition  to  our 
oight-hour  workday  leeislation  and  cease 
their  discrimination  against  the  'employment 
of  union  men."  Also  declared  the  resources 
of  the  country  permitted  building  of  ships 
cheaper  than   in  Europe.  ' 

(1899,  p.  123)  These  principles  were 
adopted :  While  we  rejoice  in  the  diversified 
industries  of  our  country,  and  in  the  mul- 
tiplication and  extension  of  our  commerce, 
wv  are  opposed  to  the  granting  of  any  sub- 
sidies whatever  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  A  subsidy  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  the  grLnting  of  a  special  privilege,  em- 
powering some  men  to  fill  thv^ir  pockets  nt 
the  expense  of  others  through  the  forms  «>' 
law.  2.  Special  privileges  of  all  kinds  havp 
a  corroding  and  demoralising  effect  on  f]v 
citizenship  of  our  countrj'.  inasmuch  as  they 
debauch  our  legislative  halls,  and  tend  to 
the  belief  that  a  public  office  is  a  private 
gain  to  be  worked  for  personal  profit  n^'i 
class  interest.  3,  Such  legislation  cultivates 
the  belief  that  anybody  may,  if  they  can 
stick  their  hand  into  the  p"^lic  trensurv 
nnd  fill  their  pockets  without  hnrm  to  others. 
4.  W's  are  further  opposed  to  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  legislation  by  this  body,  bo- 
cause  subsidies  in  general  are  always  passed 
by  the  liberal  use  of  corruption  funds,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  it  rharced  thnt 
the  labor  movement  of  America  has  had  its 
judgment  ^  warped  and  conscience  polluted 
by  meddling  with  measures  of  this  charnc- 
ter.  Its  endorsemeint  would  ])(ustify  th? 
rank  and  file  of  our  memb^ers  in  raisintr  th^ 
question  of  integrity  of  delegates  so  votine. 
thus  destroying  the  confidence  in  our  repre- 
sentative men,   and  thereby  undermining  the 


very  foundation  of  our  movement,  inviting 
universal  disintegration.  5.  To  sanction 
this  at  this  session  would  be  but  an  entering 
wedge  to  open  wide  our  doors  for  subvaquent 
legislation  of  this  kind,  and  the  lobbyist 
armed  with  a  corruption  fund,  and  with 
loud  pretenses  for  labor's  interest,  would  be 
a  fixed  institution  in  our  midst,  polluting 
the  very  atmospbsre  in  which  ho  moves.  With 
all  confidence  destroyed  in  one  another,  wo 
would  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
greatvist  disaster  that  could  possibly  befall 
the  masses  struggling  for  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. 6.  Even  were  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies  permissible  in  justice  and 
equity,  it  would  he  unwise  for  this  body  to 
commit  itself  to  shipbuilding  subsidies  until 
the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  unionized 
their  plants,  and  show  by  such  conduct  that 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  or- 
ganized  labor. 

(1900,  p.  26)  Report  made  that  A.  F. 
of  L.  objections  had  been  submitted  to  bill 
providing  for  ship   subsidies. 

(1906.  pp.  27180)  We  find  that  the 
ship  subsidy  bi!1  before  Congress  provides 
for  enlistment  of  seamen  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice, and.  in  fact,  malros  employment  on  a 
subsidized  vessel  conditional  upon  such  en- 
listment. It  is  equal  to  a  law  which  would 
make  it  necessary  for  a  carpenter,  a  miner, 
a  molder,  or  any  other  tradesman '  to  be- 
come a  member  of  and  remain  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  before  he  could  work  at  his 
trade  within  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  Tl  • 
theory  upon  which  the  bill  is  drawn  and 
the  reasons  given  by  its  advocates,  are  that 
we  have  not  the  ves8<els  needed  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  navy,  and  not  at  all  the  men  needed 
to  man  the  navy  in  time  of  war.  Accept- 
ing these  contentions  as  facts  it  is  contended 
as  reasons  therefor  that  the  cost  of  building 
a  vessel  in  an  American  shipyard  and  the 
cost  of  sailing  a  vessel  under  the  American 
flag  in  tlve  foreign  trade  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  under  other  flags  that  a  subsidy 
is  necessary.  It  is  further  contended  that 
with  an  adequate  subsidy  we  shall  have 
more  vessels,  and  having  more  vess^els  we 
shall  have  all  the  native  or  naturalized  sea- 
men  needed. 

That  we  have  not  now  tlwe  necessary  num- 
ber of  native  or  naturalized  seamen  needed 
for  the  merchant  marine  and  the  navy  in  • 
fact  not  disputed:  it  is  patent  to  all  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  maritime  condi- 
tions. The  American  boy  is  not  seeking  the 
sea  as  a  moans  of  livelihood,  and  the  Amer- 
ican man  at  sea  is  seeking  and  finding  more 
agreeably  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment on  shore.  There  is  employed  at  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  censnH.  about  120,000 
men  as  seamen  or  deep-sea  fishermen  under 
our  flag,  and  among  the  seamen  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  an*  either  natives  or  natural- 
ized, the  rest  are  men  owing  allegiance  to 
other  flags  and  not  subject  to  draft  upon 
order  of  the  President  If  the  seamen  and 
fishermen  employed  in  our  fisherres  and  our 
coastwise  and  lake  trade  were  either  native 
or  naturalized  Americans,  the  number  of 
men  necessary  for  the  navy  could  at  any 
time  be  obtained.  The  difficulty,  therefore 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  men  as 
m  the  number  of  men  available,  and  the 
primary  cause  is  that  for  some  reasons  the 
American  does  not  seek  the  stea  or  remain 
there.  If  the  American  does  not  reek  the 
coastwise  trade,   where  there   is   no   competi- 
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tion    with    the    foreign    reMelii     and   fmmll 
wAget,  and  onerous  conditions  are  not  caused 
thereby  or  an  excuse  thensfor,  there  seems 
to  be  ao  reason  why  he  should  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  foreign    trade  whera   the  ship- 
owner has  the  reason  of  competition  for  the 
wages  and  conditions  which  he  imposes  upon 
the  seamen.     Tba  American  ceased  to  go  to 
sea  because  he  could  do  better  on  shore  than 
he  possibly  could   at  sea,  where,  no  matter 
what  his   industry  and   thrift,   he  could  not 
and   can   not  «am   sufBcieiA   upon   which  to 
keep  a  family.     As  to  the  cost  of  operating 
a  ressel  under  the  American  flag  the  conten- 
tion   that    American    Tossels    in    the    foreign 
trad»  proride  better  quarters,  more  and  bet- 
ter food,  that  they  carry  more  men,  and  pay 
more  wages  than  vessels  under  other  flags, 
is  not  based  upon  facts.     When  the  steamers 
"Paris"  and  ^'New  York"  w«re  placed  un- 
der the  American  flag  the  number  of  flremen 
and  coal  passers  and  of   able  and  ordinary 
seamen  was  reduced.     The  wages  of  sailors 
and  marina  flremen  depend  upon  the  port  in 
which  they  are  engaged  and  the  voyage  they 
are  about  to  make,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
flag  under  which  the  vessel   sails,    and   our 
law,  enacted  in  1884,  gav«  to  the  ship  owner 
the  right  to  hire  his  crew  in  a  foreign  port, 
bring  them  to  the  U.  8.  and  back  to  a  for- 
eign  i>ort   without   re-shipping   them   in    the 
U.  8.     This  puts  him  on  an  absolute  equal- 
ity  as   to   wages,    exclusive  of  officers,  with 
any  country  with  which  he  trades.     He  pays 
English   wages    if   he   trades   with    England. 
French  wages  if  he  trades  with  France  and 
Ohinese  wages  if  he  trades  with  Ohina;  the 
law  gives  him  this   privilege  and   he  avails 
himself  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.     The  other 
costs  of  operating  a  vesval  are,  coal,   lubri- 
cating oils,    and  provisions;    like  other  ves- 
sels, he  buys  it  where  it  is  cheapest.     If  it 
be  a  sailing  vessel  it  consists  in  spars,  can- 
vas, ropes  and  blocks,  and  these  things  we 
furnish  to  other  nations  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent.     8ince    the    organisation    of    our   gov- 
ernment no  industry  has  been  as  well  cared 
for  through  absolute  authority  ov«r  the  men 
employed  therein,  through  immunities  grant- 
ed and  special  privileges   conferred,   as   has 
been  the  merchant  mariva.     By  law  enacted 
in  1790  the  seaman  was  made  the  property 
of  the  vessel  upon  which  he  served.     If  he 
sought  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  servi- 
tude of  his  master  he  could  be  and  he  was 
arrested,  put  in  prison,  there  to  remain  until 
called  for  by  such  master.     If  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  his  service  and  his  master 
ho  could  be  and  he  was  pursued  from  state 
to  state,  or  from  one  country  into  another 
forcibly    returned    to    his    master    and    com 
pelled  to  continue  the  labor  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment.      WlMu     involuntary     servitude 
5f?-**'^5?  P*  *^*   negro,    by   war    and   the 
Tliirteenth  Amendment,  and  the  statutes  re- 
vised accordingly,  the  vessel's  ownership  of 
the    seaman    remained    undisturbed.      Condi- 
tions as  to  quarters  on  board,  food  and  work- 
ing hours  were  by  Congress  left  at  the  dis- 
cretion   of   th^  owner.      Some   improvemenfs 
have  been  made  but  the  seamen's  status  y»,t 

JSSnln'J^^i  ^u  *  "f*^  **^  f  P®*»°-  H«  i»  'till 
compelled  to  live  in  a  place  six  feet  lonif 
eix   feet   high   and   two    feet   wide.      In   thfi 

when  off  duty.  It  has  been  described  as 
too  large  for  a  coffin  and  not  larlw  enourt 
for  a  grave.     He  is  still  compelled  to  sign 


away  in  the  foreign  trade  a  certmin  anm  of 
the  wages  to  be  earned  in  order  to  obtain 
employment.     He  must  obey  any  order  from 
the    master    or    any    other  oAeer   or    fo    to 
prison.      But   if  crippled  for  life   by   injury 
thereby    received    he    had    no    remedy.      He 
must,  in  obtaining  employment,  eompete  with 
the  unskilled  and  destitute,  not  only  in  tliis 
country,  but  from  all  nations  and  races.   The 
vessels   are   under-manned,   both   as  to    skitl 
and  number,  and  the  ship  owner  is  resisting 
every    improvement   by   every   means   within 
his  power.     In  th»  meantime  the  ship  own- 
ers  have   been   relieved   of:      Bisks    arising 
from   acts  of  Qod    or    dangers    of    the   sea 
through  a  system  of  insurance;  arising  from 
piracy  through  the  present   perfect  policing 
of  the  seas;  from  those  arising  from  popu]Ar 
local  disturbances  through  damagea  paid  by 
such  localities  or  states;  of  liabilities  to  the 
shipper,    passenger   or  seaman   through   lim- 
ited liability  laws  and  judicial  decisions;  of 
taxes  on  floating  property  by  several  states; 
of  fees   to   be  paid   for  the  enforcement  of 
navigation  laws,  except  in  some  unimx>ortant 
instances;  of  cax^  and  cure  of  sick  sesmon, 
cost  of  which   is  now  borne  by  the  pnblic 
treasury,  and  the  burial  of  dead  ssamsn  who 
are    handed   over   to   the   eoroner   and    then 
buried  by   the    community;    of   the   duty   to 
carry   a   certain   number  of   eitisens   in    the 
crew  of  the  vessel ;  of  the  duty  of  training 
men   for  the  sea  service  now  done   by  for- 
eigners  or   in    training   ships    at   pnblie    ex- 
pense.    In  addition  to  this  he  may  carry  as 
many  or  as  few  men  as  he  pleases,  with  snch 
skill  or  lack  of  skill  as  he  chooses;  he  may 
carry  .is  much  cargo  on  deck  and  load  his 
vessel  to  any  depth  that  he  thinks  profitable 
There  are   no  laws  or  regolations  on   these 
subjects.     He  may   hire,   and,   in   a   foreign 
port  in  the  foreign  trade,  by  assistance  of 
the  police,   keep  the  cheapest  men  that  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Under 
our  coastwise  navigation  laws  he  has  an  ab- 
solute monopoly  of  all  trade  from  one  Amer- 
ican port  to  another.     Under  the  act  of  1892 
he    may   niake   contracts   to   carry   the    mail 

1«7*k!.  ***"  ^  ^V^  in^wages  to  every  man 
and  boy  employed  on  his  vessel  as  a  sea. 
n-an  in  any  capacity.  Having  been  relierod 
of  risks  and  liablfitles,  anf  havin"  bIS 
SJ«^  immunities  as  have  been  hereiS  mTn- 
tioned,  and  having  driven  the  American 
from  the  sea.  thereby  weakening  our  navy 
and  now  employing  and  thereby  training  for' 
eigners  and  men  of  alien  and  antagonistic 
races    making  them   ready   to  be   eSploied 

?h''«.«*^.!/*  .Sf,^*"'   «»•  *^«««tB  npon  coSlnSSg 
these  conditions,  while  he  urges  Oonmss  t^ 

*^?,n*i!?  ^""^  ®°  J^  private  business 
(1907    pp.   27-208)      The  A.  p;  of  L    de- 
«aated   the    ship    subsidy    bill.     A    plot    £ 

v«rrin"^u^*^Tr^P*  two'labor  men  fi   New 

Jrinil.j"u»?  **  *PP1*'  ^^^  '»»»k  and  fllo  Jf 
orgamied  labor  was  in  opposition  to  the  A 

Lc.o'i  ^'  '^"f.  e»P«"d.  *^1Cetters  had  been 
forged  as  well  as  the  names  of  offleer^f 
jmlons   and  the  evidence  wZ  JlacJd  bJfoSl 

rt?on^t"rVa^SrSLr  ''''  ^^'^OSr^^l 
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and  mercenary  "special  class  legislation" 
are  active  on  ship  subsidy  bill;  in  fact,  the' 
never  sleep.  When  this  bill  was  supposed 
to  be  qnietly  resting  in  the  pigeon  holes  of 
the  committee  room,  during  thu  closing  days 
of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  it  surprised  the 
members  when  the  "interests"  which  would 
be  benefited  by  the  enactment  of  the  •bill 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  muster  strength 
enough  to  put  it  through  the  House  as  the 
Senate  had  passed  it  in  the  first  session,  but 
the  opposition  which  aid«d  in  mustering 
against  it  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
iquitous features  of  this  bill,  with  its  odi- 
ous contemplated  conscriptive  features  from 
being  at  this  time  foisted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

(193  0,  p.  252)  Full  information  on  the 
sbip  subsidy  question  will  disclose  that  any 
subsidy  under  existing  railroad  domination 
for  transportation  by  water  as  well  as  by 
land  will  be  a  subsidy  to  the  railroads  and 
of  no  value  whatever  to  the  shipping  of  tht 
country. 

SnbstikutoB  for  Seeomniandatlons — (190&, 
pp.  93-252)  Submitting  substitutes  for 
carefully  prepared  recommendations  by  the 
E>ecutive  Council  is  unwise,  becauw  they 
are  drawn  hastily  and  at  moments  of  great 
excitement. 

Buflrage  In  Dangsr,  Kanhood — (1895,  p. 
38)  Condemned  attempt  being  made  to  cur- 
tail manhood  suffrage  by  educational  tests 
until  all  states  and  territories  had  en- 
forced   compulsory   education. 

Snffnge,  Woman— (1890,  p.  29)  Conven- 
tion favonad  amendment  to  U.  8.  Constitu- 
tion ffranting  enfrancliisement  to  all  eitisens 
regardleas  of  sex.  President  instructed  to 
secnre  signatures  to  a  female  suffrage  peti- 
tion to  present  to  Conaresa. 

(1891,  p.  16)  President  reported  270,000 
names  had  been  wecured. 

(1892,  p.  89)  ReaHrmed  stand  for  fe- 
male suffrage. 

(1899,  p.  68)  Kiaa  Saaan  B.  Anthony 
appealed  to  the  convention  to  endorae  a  six- 
teenth amendment  to  the  U.  8.  Constitution 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  eitisens  re- 
gardleas of  sex.  (p.  168)  A.  F.  of  L. 
earnestly  appealed  to  Congress  to  nibmit  *% 
aixte«nth  amendment  prohibiting  tbe  states 
from  diafranchising  U.  8.  eitisens  on  aecount 
of  sex. 

(1908,  p.  207)  Best  interests  of  labor 
require  the  admission  of  women  to  full  cit- 
isenship  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  insuring  and  raisin  e 
the  scale  of  wages  for  all.  (1904,  p.  147) 
Aeaflirmed. 

(1905,  p.  78-288)  Equal  political  rights 
*■*  v.i  ^?  P®°.  ""^  women  have  become  an 
established  institution  in  four  states  Wyo- 
ming Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho.  This  year 
for  the  first  time,  the  National  American 
Woman  s  Suffrage  Association  declared  for 
the  establishment  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  political  affairs,  and  during  the 
coming  year  will  assist  in  Oregon  in  sub- 
mitting an  equal  suffrage  constitutional 
amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people  by  means 
of  the  direct  initiative.  On  behalf  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  which  has  declared  for  equal 
suffrage,  we  welcome  the  Equal  Suffrage  As- 
sociation's co-operation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  people's  sovereignty,  in  place  of 
maebine  rale— the  only  system  that  enables 
the  voters  to  rale.    Executive  Council  mthor- 


ized  to  co-operate  with  the  association  and 
such  other  organizations  having  for  their 
purpose  securing  the  same  political  rights 
for  women  that  are  enjoyed  by  men. 

(1906,  p.  161)  Reaffirmed  declaration 
favoring   amendment   to    Constitution. 

(1912,  p.  882)  To  enforce  the  princible 
that  a  given  work  demands  a  just  compen- 
sation whether  done  by  a  man  or  woman 
and  to  protect  women's  unions,  especially  in 
time  of  strike,  the  ballot  is  a  most  necessary 
factor;    therefore  v^e  favor  '^oman   suffrage. 

(1917.  p.  418)  The  splendid  services  of 
the  womanhood  of  all  the  warring  nations 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  world -war  has 
fully  demonstrated  woman's  capacity  to  take 
a  full  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  citizenship.  We  therefore  reiterate  our 
demand  that  Congress  submit  an  equal  suff- 
rage amendment  to  the   states. 

(1918,  p.  116-281-831)  This  joint  reso- 
lution was  paased  by  the  House:  "1.  The 
right  of  eitisens  of  the  U.  S.  to  vote  shall 
not  be  abridged  by  the  U.  S.  or  by  any  state 
on  aecount  of  »ax.  2.  Congress  shall'  have 
power  by  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  article."  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  if  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  this  article  to 
th»  several  states  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  three-fourths  thereof,  it  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
resolution  then  went  to  the  Senate  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Women's  Si... 
rage. 


Sunday  Closing  World's  Pair — (1891,  p. 
41)  Refused  request  of  American  Sabbath 
Union  to  endorse  closing  the  World's  Fair 
on  Sunday.  Declared  that,  while  it  was 
agreed  the  opening  of  the  exposition  Sun- 
days was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  shorter 
workday  movement,  "we  are  forced  to  pro- 
teat  that  the  existing  environment  of  thn 
wage  class  compels  us  to  use  the  rest  day 
for  the  purpose  of  entertainment  and  en- 
ligh^anment  along  the  lines  open  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  on  all  days  of  the  year. 
Rest  day  should  be  jealously  guarded  against 
the  encroachment  of  those  who  live  upon 
the  labor  of  others." 

Sunday  Lftboi^(1888,  p.  27)  Heartily 
favored  elimination  of  Sunday  work  to  light- 
en the  burdens  of  those  who  toil.  (1890, 
p.  85)  Endorsed  general  movement  to  close 
barber  shops  Sundays.  (1891,  p.  41)  De- 
clared wages  were  lower  in  vocations  where 
the  seven-day  labor  system  prevails;  that 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  an  increase  in 
wages;  same  cause  operates  to  make  eight- 
hour  workday  wages  higher  than  those  for 
a  tenhour  workday.  (1911,  p.  185)  By 
penalising  work  on  Sunday  it  had  been  grad- 
ually eliminated,  and  in  those  industries 
where  Sunday  work  was  imperative  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  (1900,  p. 
154)  Members  of  the  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployes'    Union   had   been    locked  out   Ih   De- 

JSZi  ?u  y*^°'  the  Michigan  legislature  to 
close  theaters  on  Sunday.  The  employes 
were  actuated  by  bHng  foVced  to  w^f  cS' 
tinuously  Sundays  without  time  for  meals 
and  without  additional  compensation. 

T.w"??^  '°i*  ^"nand— (1906,  p.  107)  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  one  of  those 

when  there  is  any  effort  made  on  his  part 
to  tak«  advantage  of  his  increased  intelli- 
gence  and  of  an  opportunity  that  will  bring 
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him  some  better  reward  for  his  labor.  This 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  rolled  under 
the  tongues  of  our  so-called  economists  iiic^ 
a  sweet  morsel.  It  is  repeated  parrot-like 
by  their  spokesmen  aud  defenders  and  apolo- 
ffists  as  a  cauw  for  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  modern  niismanagenient  of  industry. 
They  always  tell  us  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  an  immutable  law,  so  immutable 
it  is  impossible  to  ever  chsnpe  or  regulate  it. 
When  tlney  say  that  they  hsAe  the  work- 
ingman  in  mind;  they  have  in  mind  that  it 
ran  not  be  changed  or  regulated  or  inter- 
fered with  by  labor.  They  have  no  objection 
at  all.  not  only  to  interference,  but  unwar- 
rantable interference  on  their  own  part  with 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  law  of  8ip]»lv 
and  demand.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
workmen  in  our  movement  who  secured  th»* 
passage  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  and 
the  law  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
aliens  coming  over  here  under  contract  to 
tear  down  the  standard  of  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  man.  Before  that  they  did  not 
permit  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ♦o  have  its  workings  m 
our  own  country,  but  they  scraped  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  bring  in  the  scum  as  an  ele- 
ment to  tear  down;  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  formation  of  trusts,  or  corporations  that 
undertake  at  any  time  to  shut  down  opera 
tions  in  any  one  plant  is  an  interference 
with  and  the  control  of,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  cornering  of  the  market 
— what  is  that  but  interference  with  tho 
law  of  supply  and  demand!  The  shuttine 
down  of 'a  given  industry  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  favorable  market  for  the  product  held 
— is  not  that  an  interference  with  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would, 
if  permitted  to  continue  in  its  operations 
naturally,  have  prevented  the  people  from 
emerging  from  barbarism;  it  would  have  in- 
terfered with  the  development  of  the  prep- 
ress of  the  people.  The  progress  we  have 
made  from  all  time  has  been  through  the  ^ 
crease  of  human  intelligence  to  overcome 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  And  it  is  the  organizations 
of  labor  that  have  done  most  to  protect  the 
working  man  and  the  people  generally  from 
the  evils  of  the  so-called  natural  operations 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  pro- 
pose, the  labor  movement  proposes,  to  match 
our  intelligence,  to  match  our  manhood  and 
our  right  as  against  the  machinations  of  the 
greedv  captains  of  industry. 

(1907,  pp.  2a-203)      That  the  law  of  sup- 

fily  and  demand  has  its  place  in  nature  and 
n*  primitive,  natural  conditions,  no  thinking 
man  will  dispute;  but  when  we  realize  what 
science  has  done  and  what  progress  has 
bren  made  to  overcome  the  primitive  con- 
ditions of  nature:  what  has  been  accomp- 
lished in  machinery  and  tools  of  labor;  in 
the  means  of  transportation  of  products  and 
of  man,  the  means  of  transmission  of  infor- 
mation and  intelligence,  the  fact  b?<*omoR  im- 
mediately patent  that  man  has  made  nature 
conform  to  his  wants  and  that  the  original 
conception  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  been  largely  overcome,  and  can  be  still 
further  overcome  by  intelligent,  comprehen- 
sive and  determined  action  of  the  wag.* 
earners  who  by  their  associated  effort  shall 
refuse  to  have  their  brain  and  brawn,  thoir 
hearts   and   the   hearts   of  those   beloved   by 


them,  weighed  in  fche  Bune  aeale  with  the 
aide  of  a  nog  or  •  buihel  of  eoaL  Th^  Uw 
of  supply  and  demand  applies  to  supplies  for 
and  aemands  of  m»n,  bat  does  not  apply  to 
supplies  of  and  demands  for  men  who  are 
living  intelligent  organisms  capable  of  reg- 
ulating the  supply  of,  if  not  the  demand  for, 
the  use  of  their  own  labor  poirvr. 

Sweating  Srstom — (1890,  p.  41)  Called 
upon  Congress  to  investigate  the  * 'sweating 
system"  In  force,  the  wages  and  hours  of 
workers,  as  well  as  physical  lltneas  and 
school  attendance  of  children  in  thb  cities 
where  it   prevails   in  tenements. 

(1S92,  p.  88)  Urged  Congress  to  enact 
law  prohibiting  transportation  or  aale  of 
goods  made  in  sweatshops. 

(1803,  p.  46)  Favored  laws  regulating 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  prohibition  of 
child  labor. 

(1894,  p.  46)  Illinois  factory  inspectors 
brought  to  light  during  an  epidemic  ox  small 
pox  in  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago  that 
clothing  containing  germs  had  been  shipped 
out  of  the  city.  "Any  constitution  that  will 
block  this  vitally  necessary  reform  must  be 
amended  or  abrogated.'* 

(1898,  p.  115)  Protested  against  gorem- 
ment  making  contracts  for  army,  nary  and 
Indian  clothing  with  contractors  manufac- 
turing under  the  labor  contract  and  sweat- 
ing system, 

(1900,  p.  87)  Sweat  shop  system,  idspe- 
cially  in  New  York,  ia  still  a  menace  and 
the  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  giTe 
its  attention  to  violators  of  the  sweat  shop 
laws  of  that  state. 

(1901.  p.  135)  JourneymKn  tailors  asked 
aid  to  eliminate  tenement  and  home  work 
and  establish  free  shops.  (1905,  p.  77) 
V.'hile  sweat  shops  had  been  largely  elim- 
inated it  still  obtains  in  too  large  an  extent 
in  many  metropolitan  cities. 

Sympathetic  Strlkea — (1890,  p.  42)  It 
is  inconsistent  for  union  men  to  work  with 
nonunion  men,  especially  when  latter  are 
displacing  union  men  on  strike;  that  help 
should  be  given  sister  unions  in  such  casea. 

(1893.  pp.  16-48)  Sense  of  conventioc 
that  contracts  made  by  unions  with  employ- 
ers should  be  faithfully  observed  as  long 
&»  they  are  not  violated  by  employers,  and 
any  trade  disputv)  with  such  employers  by 
other  unions  than  those  baring  contrar 
shall  not  be  cause  for  violationa  of  agree- 
ments by  those  having  regular  contracts. 
Unions  when  making  contracts  should  con- 
sult and  act  in  harmony  with  all  unions  with 
interests   at   stake. 

(1895,  p.  82)  Trade  unions  should  not 
tie  themselves  up  with  contracts  so  they  can 
not  help  each  other  when  able,  but  they  can 
not  be  expelled  for  doing  so. 

(1902,  p.  144)  Urged  no  agreement  be 
mndv>  which  by  its  terms  prevents  one  union 
from  supporting  another  whenever  it  shall 
find  its  interests,  as  well  as  of  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  will  be  best  served. 

(1910.  p.  255)  Refused  to  endorse  plan 
to  vest  power  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  central 
bodies  to  call  sympathetic  strikes  to  assist 
brother  union  men  in  the  straggle  for  better 
conditions. 

(1915,  p.  389)  Executive  Council  ny 
quested  to  consider  advisability  of  devising 
vays  and  means  to  bring  railroad  and  marine 
tiansportation  workers  together  ao  they  can 
give  each  other  necessary  suppoxt  in  indus- 
trial  strife. 
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(1916,  p.  897)  Unions  adriscd  to  enter 
into  no  agreements  that  call  for  the  surren- 
der of  any  right  to  strike  in  support  of 
other  workers. 

Syndicalism,  Crimliud — 1917,  p.  117) 
Anti-syjidilc&lism  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  defines  "criminal  syndicaliiim"  and 
prohibits  the  advocMy  thereof,  also  the  ad- 
vocacy of  crime,  sat/Otage,  violence,  or  other 
unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  industrial  or  political  ends, 
and  assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  such  ad- 
vocacy; declaring  it  unlawful  to  permit  the 
use  of  any  place,  building,  or  rooms  for 
such  assemblage;  and  providing  penalties 
for  violations,  the  penalty  ranging  from  $500 
to  $5,000  fine  and  from  one  to  ten  years 
imprisonment  or  punishment  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  No  action  has  been 
taken  upon  this  measure  and  the  probabili- 
ties arv  that  none  will  be  taken. 

Tanner,  John  B. — (1898,  pp.  721 15)  The 
A.  F.  of  L'.  expresses  its  heartfelt  thanks  to 
John  R.  Tanner,  governor  of  Illinois,  for 
the  noble  stand  taken  and  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  him  for  the  cause  of  organized 
labor. 


TaiT  Vale  Omo— (1901,  p.  24)  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  und^r  the 
English  law  trade  unions  are  permitted  to 
register  and  assume  a  quasi-corporote  status. 
When  Parliament  enacted  this  union  regis- 
tration law  it  was  nagarded  by  all,  including 
the  members  who  spoke  in  its  favor,  as  a 
valuable  concession  to  organized  labor.  The 
avowed  intention  was  to  confer  a  benefit — 
not  to  impose  a  burden  or  restriction.  A  dis- 
tinguished English  writer  who  has  for  years 
been  a  lei^l  adviser  of  the  British  unions, 
thus  explains  the  law  in  regard  to  registra- 
tion of  unions: 

"Until  the  acts  of  1871  and  1875,  which 
legalized  trade  unions  and  strikes,  the  unions 
wex^  illegal  societies,  and  could  be  robbed 
with  impunity.  The  authors  of  those  acts 
assumed  that  in  making  unions  legal  they 
did  not  make  them  corporate  bodies  capable 
of  suing  and  being  sued.  When  some  of 
the  unions  were  asking  for  power  to  sue  as 
corporate  bodies,  some  of  us  on  the  royal 
commission  told  them  that,  if  they  had  the 
right  to  sue,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
liability  to  be  sued,  in  which  case  they  would 
soon  be  ruined.  But  from  that  day  to  this  it 
has  been  held  that  trade  unions  could  not 
be  sued  as  a  body  and  made  liable  to  the 
whole  extent  of  tbeir  funds^ — ^benefits  to 
widows  and  children   and   all." 

But  lately  the  House  of  Lords  (the  tribu- 
nal of  last  resort  in  Great  Britain7  rendered 
a  decision  which  practically  makes  corpora- 
tions of  unions  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
which  exposes  the  whole  of  their  funds  to 
legal  liabilities.  The  case  is  known  as  the 
Taff  Vale  case,  and  grew  out  of  a  railroad 
strike.  In  the  courts  of  this  strike  the  of- 
ficers of  the  railway  employes'  unions  cir- 
culated documents  "calculated  to  injure" 
the  company  and  to  cause  the  boycotting  of 
its  line.  It  was  the  alleged  injury  inflicted 
by  these  circulars  that  constituted  the 
ground  for  the  company's  suit  for  damages. 
The  House  of  Lords,  overruling  the  court  be- 
low^ held  that  unions  may  be  sued  in  their 
registered  names  as  though  they  were  full- 
fledged  corporations;  that  they  are  respon 
Bible  collectively  for  the  acts  of  their  re- 
spective   officers,    and    that    their    funds    are 


liable  to   attachment   and  may  be  taken  to 
satisfy    all    legal   claims.      This    would    have 
been  sweeping  and  revolutionary  enough,  for 
the  decision  violates  the   intent,  spirit,  and 
letter  of  the  registration  law.     Indeed,    the 
lords,    in   their   opinion,    based    their   conclu- 
sion not  on  legal  principles,  but  on  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  "public  policy."  They 
inferred  that   Parliament,   though  it  did   not 
say    so,    meant    to     make    unions     corporate 
bodies    to    all    intents    and    purposes;    and 
they  argued  that  the  power  to  own  property, 
to  maintain  an  organisation,  and  act  through 
ofllcers,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  lia 
bility    to    be    sued    and   held   collectively   re- 
sponsible for  injuries  caused  by  the  officers. 
In  short,  the  lords,  flnding  that  the  law  did 
not   go   far   enough   to   suit   their   notion  of 
public  policy,  read  a  new   meaning  into  it. 
It  was  a  case  of  absolute  judicial  legislation 
or  usurpation.     But  this  was  not  all.     A  sec- 
ond   decision,    rendered    almost    almost    sim- 
ultaneously with  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  cas<», 
"filled  up  the  holes"  left  open  by  the  first. 
The  principle  established  by  this  second  de- 
cision is  this,  in  the  briefest  possible  terms: 
That  when  a  trade  union  seeks  to  compel  or 
coerce    an    employer    or    merchant    by    "in- 
ducing" others  not  to  deal  with  him,  it  may 
be    civilly   liable    in    damages.      This    means 
thst  even  where  no  violence  or  intimidation 
is    used,    and    unionists    limit    themselves    to 
means   strictly   peaceful,    employers   who   are 
inconvenienced   or    injured   by   a   strike,   and 
nierchants  who  are  injured  by  a  boycott,  mav 
obtain    damages     for     such     injuries.      Such 
sweeping  law  practically   destroys   the   right 
to  advise  a  strike,  the  right  to  persuade  men 
not  to  work  for  unreasonable  employers,  the 
right  to  picket,  and  the  right  to  boycott  or 
icjrcttlato    boycotting    literature.       To    make 
injury   the    test   of   legality    is    to    revert    to 
the    absurdities   of   the    common    law   of   the 
early  years   of  the  struggle  of  the  laborers. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  shown:     Injiu^  does 
not    necessarily    imply    wrongful    action.      A 
man  may  injure  another  without  overstepping 
lor  a  second  his  proper  sphere  of  action.  The 
question   is   not   whether  a  man   injures    an- 
other  but  how  he  causes  the  injury.     A  blow 

iLLt^Ti'  i.ni  ^**>«*^<>^  slander  is  a  tort.  A 
threat  to  kill  or  destroy  property  is  crim- 
inal. But  injury  by  means  of  a  peaceful 
strike  or  boycott— even  when  by  persuasion 
and  appeal  thousands  are  influenced  to  join 
such  strike  or  boycott— does  not  morally 
or  legally    entitle  the  injured  party  to  dam- 

fS.11^  Tk®  P?"»*  **/  ^^d»  »f*8  thus  min- 
imized  the  labor  of  years  of  effort  ind 
progress    and    reform. 

«J^^^^;».Pr2®'.^^^'''  P-  129)  Parliament 
^  f^"    *v*^^   Trades    Dispute    Act    which    set 

fu  ^  «  ,?^*^***°"  <*'  ***«  H<>««  o'  Lords  in 
the  Tair  Vale  cases.     The  law  and  an  expla- 

Ti?  ^^'^  .?' J^*,  provisions  follow  as  given  Tby 
the  British  fraternal  delegates  to  the  1907 
convention: 

"The  first  clause  reads:  'An  act  done  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  combination  by 
two  or  more  persons  shall,  if  done  in  con- 
templation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis- 
pute, not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done 
without  any  such  agreement  or  combination 
would  be  actionable.' 

"'That  settles  for  all  time  that  what  one 
can  do  legally  two  or  more  can  do,  and  that 
is  all  the  Trade  Unions  demand.  That  is 
7aii  ^«  t^o^«Ji*  we  got  in  1871  and  in 
1876,    but    this    wording   is    far   more    clear 
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than  the  wording  of  the  former  bills.  We 
are  satisfied  that  this  wording  gives  us  ab- 
solutely the  right  of  combination  and  the 
right  to  use  our  combination  just  as  any 
individual  is  allowed  to  use  his  right  under 
the  law.  Next  came  the  question  of  picket- 
ing. Restructions  had  been  put  in  by  the  law 
which  made  it  practically  impossible  for  us 
to  do  any  effective  picketing.  Then  we  de- 
cided on  these  words: 

"  'It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  per- 
sons, acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  be- 
half of  a  Trade  Union  or  of  an  individual 
employer  or  firm  in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near 
a  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or 
works  or  carries  on  business  or  happens  to 
be,  if  they  so  attend  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communicating 
information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  any 
person  to  work  or  abstain  from  working.' 

'*Now  I  want  to  point  out  three  words  in 
this  clause  of  the  bill  which  are  of  supreme 
importance.  After  we  had  the  principle  es- 
tablished they  said,  'We  will  allow  you  to 
picket  at  or  near  a  place,'  and  'We  will  al- 
low you  to  picket  in  certain  numbers.'  Thpy 
said  they  would  allow  us  three  pickets,  and 
when  we  refused  that  they  said  they  would 
allow  us  six.  We  knew  that  would  not  do  be- 
cause in  large  works  where  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  there  might  be  six 
or  seven  exits,  and  the  men  could  be  turned 
out  at  different  doors  from  those  where  we 
are  stationed  .  We  decided  we  would  have 
no  limitation,  the  word  'peacefully'  in  our 
opinion  being  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  em- 
ployer and  the  blacklegs  from  interference. 
We  know  in  ordinary  law  the  pickets  will  be 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the  magistrates 
as  to  how  far  they  hive  been  peaceful  or 
otherwise,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance.  A  strong  fight  was  made  against 
the  words  'or  happens  to  be.'  If  you  defi- 
nitely state  where  the  pickets  were  to  be  and 
they  should  go  outside  that  they  would  be 
liable.  We  insisted  that  the  provision  should 
be  so  wide  that  wherever  we  met  the  black- 
legs we  would  be  able  to  tay  a  wor-l  or  two 
to  them  in  regard  to  the  strike.  Another 
important  question  was  the  breach  of  con- 
tract. We  said  so  far  as  breach  of  contract 
was  concerned,  every  man  or  woman  who 
mad«  a  contract  should  be  held  to  it  or  stand 
the  damages  individually  held  by  law.  A 
breach  of  contract  on  behalf  of  a  hundred 
men  would  land  the  unions  into  large  suits 
for  damages.  We  also  secured  the  right  to 
persuade  a  man  to  bx^ak  a  contract.  What 
does  the  employer  do?  Immediately  it  is 
known  a  strike  is  going  to  take  place  in  a 
mill  the  foreman  and  boss  begins  to  per- 
suade som»  men  not  to  come  out.  Is  not  that 
persuading  the  individual  workman  to  break 
his  contract  with  his  union?  We  were 
given  no  remedy  in  that  case,  so  we  said  if  it 
is  right  for  the  employer  and  his  officials  to 
secux^  breaches  of  contract  between  the  men 
and  their  unions,  we  claim  an  equal  right  to 
secure  a  breach  of  contract  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  men.  We  know  that  the  in- 
dividual who  bivaks  a  contract  is  liable  and 
we  did  not  complain.  The  rules  of  the  mill 
might  say,  'Any  workman  leaving  this  mill 
without  due  notice  sacrifices  all  wages  due.* 
but  we  were  quite  willing  to  let  the  individ- 


ual workman  lows  the  wa^et  dne,  beeansa  we 
would  make  that  good.  Then  comes  the  moit 
important  part  of  our  bill,  the  queation  of 
immunity  of  union  funds  from  any  liability 
to  damages.  The  words  of  this  clause  are 
very  important. 

"  'An  action  against  a  trade  anion, 
whether  of  workmen  or  maaters  or  against 
any  members  or  officials  thereaf  on  liebalf 
of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Trade  Union  in  respect  of  any  tortuous  act 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Trade  Union,  shall  not  be  en- 
tertained by  any  court.  Nothing  In  ihia  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  liability  of  the  trostees 
of  a  Trade  Union  to  be  8u»d  in  the  events 
provided  for  by  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871, 
Section  9,  except  in  respect  of  any  tortuous 
act  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  onion 
in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of  a  trad» 
dispute.' 

"All  trade  unions  ought  to  be  liable  for 
their  business  contracts.  If  you  purchase  or 
rent  land  or  a  building  you  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  pay  for  the  goods  yon  order. 
That  is  all  this  latter  clause  refers  to,  simply 
the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the 
trade  union.  We  were  asked  to  accept  a 
thing  which  no  doubt  you  will  be  asked  to 
accept.  At  the  present  time  trade  unions 
are  voluntary  bodies,  without  legal  right  to 
enforce  their  decisions  on  a&y  of  their  indi- 
vidual members.  The  employers  and  some  of 
the  politicians  said,  'Why  not  accept  the  po- 
sition of  a  full  corporate  body  with  full 
rights  and  full  responsibilities,  and  we  will 
put  the  employers  in  the  same  position?' 
That  loolred  fair,  and  so  far  as  legal  argn- 
roent  is  concerned  it  is  fair,  but  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  legal 
argument  and  an  actual  fact.  I  will  give 
you  two  instanoas  which  will  show  the  dif- 
ference. We  had  a  dispute  in  one  of  the 
trades.  The  employer  decided  to  continue 
the  work  as  b*est  he  could  after  we  struck, 
and  secured  the  help  of  another  employer 
close  by.  The  work  against  which  we  were 
on  strike  was  being  dona  by  our  own  mem- 
bers in  another  mill,  and  we  decided  that 
firm  No.  2  would  be  told  unless  they  stopped 
doing  work  for  firm  No.  1  we  would  bring 
about  what  is  known  as  a  sympathetic  stxike. 
We  wvre  stopped  then  because  the  sympa- 
thetic strike  was  illegal,  though  it  is  legal 
today.  We  had  to  go  to  the  employer  and 
tell  him  the  reason  why  we  were  going  to 
hav^  this  sympathetic  strike.  On  all  occa- 
sions we  have  to  go  to  them  and  tell  them 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  All  our  doings 
are  above  board,  and  it  is  easy  to  hare  a 
cnse  proved  aeninst  a  Irnden  nlon  but  tup- 
pof*e  fn  employer  wants  fo  icet  rid  of  a  trade 
union  mn  or  a  dozen  of  tirem,  he  does  not 
hnv^  to  tell  the  world  why  he  is  discharg- 
ing them.  No  reason  was  given  to  me  or 
to  other  active  trade  unionists  why  we  were 
discharged;  we  simply  had  to  go.  Suppose 
you  demand  a  reason f  What  good  is  that? 
This  one  case  did  more  to  convince  Parlia- 
ment that  our  position  w.-%s  reasonable  than 
anything  we  brought  up.  A  number  of 
molders  were  on  strike  and  the  ^aderateS 
employers  received  a  letter  from  their  secre- 
tary with  a  list  of  nanres  inclosed.  The  let- 
ter said  a  strike  was  on  at  a  certain  mill. 
That  letter  was  signed.  Another  letter,  un- 
signed, with  a  list  of  188  names  of  the  men 
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on  strike  was  ineloied.  Not  one  of  the  188 
conld  g9t  work  in  n  federated  workahop. 
There  was  no  public  statement  of  the  faet, 
no  possibility  of  legal  remedy.  That  was 
the  danger  in  accepting  what  was  legal 
equalUy  in  the  eyes  of  the  lav.  VVh  said 
we  wonld  take  the  position  we  had  taken  all 
the  way  through;  that  they  could  not  make 
us  equal  in  law,  and  if  they  could  not  make 
us  equal  in  law  w«  would  retain  our  old  po- 
sition. Individual  members  of  the  union 
are  liable  for  any  personal  act  of  their  own. 
Citisenship  carries  its  responsibilities  erery- 
where.  in  the  workshop,  thw  school  or  the 
streets,  and  we  do  not  demand  that  any  priv* 
ilege  be  given  to  individual  trade  unionists 
that  is  not  given  to  everyone." 

TUiir,  HarnMi  «nd  Saddle — (1904,  p. 
160)  Complaint  that  a  large  part  of  har- 
ness and  saddle  importations  came  through 
the  port  of  New  York  ready  for  sale  be- 
cause of  the  low  tariff  was  referred  to  the 
Executive    Council    without    recommendation. 

Tariff  Commifliioii — (1915,  p.  810)  En- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff  eom- 
misaion,  because  industrial  depressions  are 
often  prolonged  by  the  political  methods  fol- 
lowed in  dealing  with  tariff  seheduhss. 

Tariff  on  Books — (1906,  p.  158)  Fa- 
vored increased  duty  on  imported'  English 
and  foreign  language  books  in  order  to  more 
adequately  balance  the  wage  standards  of 
European  and  American  bookbinders  and 
conserve  the  higher  standard  of  living  of  the 
latter. 


Tariff  on  8tMl— (1906,  pp.  227  8)  Re- 
fused to  endorse  a  proposition  to  repeal 
tariff  law  on  steel  products  in  retalliation 
against  the  United  States  Steel  (Corporation, 
which  was  usinc  all  its  influence  to  crush 
the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers.  (1909,  p.  255) 
Petitioned  Congress  to  investigate  the  meth- 
ods of  corporations  in  the  steel  industry, 
which  induced  the  levying  of  a  high  tariff  on 
the  plea  it  desired  to  maintain  the  better  in- 
dustrial conditions  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try, and  if  it  is  found  money  from  that 
source  is  being  turned  into  the  pockets  of 
the  owners  instead  the  tariff  on  steel  be 
suspended. 

Tariff  on  Wool— (1906,  p.  166)  Wool 
sorters  complained  that  many  wools  are  im- 
]>orted  under  the  class  skirted  snd  graded 
so  as  to  «vade  the  extra  duty,  thereby  de- 
priving the  wool  sorters  of  this  country  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  Bzeeutive  Coun- 
cil was  authorized  to  petition  Congress  to 
have  the  duty  fixed  at  a  rate  that  will  pro- 
tect labor. 

Tariff,  ProtscttTS— (1881,  p.  4)  Section 
2  of  the  platform  declared  for  full  protec- 
tion "to  every  American  industry  from  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries."  There 
w^are  many  protests  against  its  adoption,  one 
delegate  declaring  that  if  there  was  any  one 
rock  on  which  the  Federation  could  split  it 
was  section  2,  because  it  would  creat  two 
fuctions,  as  the  west  and  east  differed  on 
the  tariff  issue. 

(1882,  p.  14)  Section  2  was  stricken 
out. 

(1888,  p.  17)  Notice  was  received  that 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  had  refused  to  afBliate  be- 
cause   thd    Federation    had    eliminated    the 


section  favoring  a  protective  tariff.   The  eon- 
%crntion    instructed    the    Legislatice    Commit- 
tee to  answer  as  follows:      (p.   18)      "You 
say,  in  substance,  that  if  the  Federation  of 
Trades   had  not  severely   censured   the  doc- 
trine of  high  tariff  it  is  probable  the  A.  A. 
of  I.  A  S.  W.  would  have  been  repjesented 
at    our    New    York    sesiion.      We    certainly 
should    have   been    highly     gratified     if   our 
forces  had  been  strengthened  by  so  power- 
ful an  auxiliary,  and  we  regzet  exceedingly 
the  evident  Tuibinformation  upon  which  your 
action   was  based.      The  proceedings  of  the 
Cleveland  session  of  the  Federation  to  which 
you    refer    contain    no    'censures    on    tariff.' 
It  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  dologates 
composing  that   convention   thut   the   federa- 
tion    should     remain     unpledged     upon    this 
vexed  question,  and  protectionists  as  well  as 
free-tr.<ider5    voted   for   the   motion   to   place 
the  congress  upon  a  neutral  footing  in  this 
matter.      It   was   believed  the   tariff   was   a 
political    issue    and    one    upon    which    men 
equally  honest  in  the  labor  movement  might 
always   differ.     It  was  thought  best,   there- 
fore,  while  BO  large  a  field   for  harmonious 
and   united   action  remained  open  for  trade 
unionists,   that    the   tariff   plans   should  not 
be   forced  upon   those  who   could  otherwise 
subscribe  to  our  platform  of  principles.     I 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  our  last 
year's  action,   and  you  will  find  theFain  no 
evidence  of  the   assumption  yon  have  made 
that    the    convention    was    a    body    of    free- 
traders.    On  the  contrary  a  large  proportion 
of  the  delegates  were  believers  in  the  effl- 
ciency  of  a  high  tariff.     I  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge    that,    as    an    individual,    I    be- 
lieve in  free-trade,   but   I  should  be  among 
the  first   to  oppose  any  project  making  our 
trades  unions  agents  in  furthering  that  creed. 
Are  we  not  right  in  thinking  that  questions 
of  this  nature,  upon  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility  of   uniting   workingmen,    should   not 
be  used   as  wedges  in  keeping  them  apart? 
You  and  myself  and  those  we  represent  are 
practically  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
work    our    organisations    are   formed    to    ac- 
complish.    We  think    alike   as   to   the  ends 
to   be  arrived   at,    and  to  the  value  of  our 
societies   as   agents  in   improving  the  social 
condition  of  our  class.     We  reallie  also  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor  required,  the  power 
of    the    common    foe   opposing    us    and    the 
necessity    for   unity    of   thought    and    action 
among  all  those  who  espouse  our  cause.     I 
submit    to   your    own     judgment,     therefore, 
that    we    should    studiously    avoid    all    paths 
that  lead  to  dissension.     'The  Federation  be- 
lieves  that   the   concentration   of  our  forces 
is  imperative  if  we  are  in  full  measure  to 
accomplish  the  aimed-at  industrial  and  social 
reforms.      We,    therefor,    while    recognising 
the  undoubted  right  of  all  organisations  to 
choose  their  own  course,  urge  upon  our  fel- 
low-laborers   the    importance    of    amalgama- 
tion.    We  cordially  invite  the  iron  and  steel 
workers   to   stand   in   line   with  us   and   can 
safely  assure  them  that  nothing  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Federation  can  be  construed  as 
interfering    with    their    right    to    take    such 
action  as  they  plefse.  as  an  individual  asso- 
ciation,  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff." 

(1887,  p.  88)  Tariff  resolution  ruled  out 
as  having  been  introduced  too  late. 

(1892.  p.  26)  Refused  to  consider  propo- 
sition favoring  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress   to   enact    fiee   trade.      (1895,   p.   59) 
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Refnsed  to  consider  a  protective  tariff  on 
elothing  as  it  meant  taking  a  stand  on  the 
tariff   issue. 

Tarlif  TronWea— (1907.  p.  334)  In  the 
last  convention  two  tariff  resolutions  were 
passed  which  caused  as  much  commotion  as 
anything  else.  A  delegate  unsuccessfully 
asked  several  times  for  a  reconsideration  so 
the  convention  would  not  go  on  record  on  the 

2u<estion.  Referenc.e  of  the  resolution  con- 
emning  the  combination  which  had  raised 
the  price  of  paper  to  the  Executive  Council 
is  to  permit  it  to  act  so  far  as  they  can 
without  giving  a  chance  to  open  the  flood- 
gates in  this  convention  to  tbe  tariff  ques- 
tion. 

Tftylor  System  and  Piecework — (1898,  p. 
76)  .  Complaint  prevented  that  the  govern- 
ment had  made  efforts  for  two  years  to  in- 
troduce the  piecework  and  two  machine 
systems  in  the  arsenals  and  navy  yards,  al- 
though the  obnoxious  system  was  not  toler- 
ated in  private  machine  shops  of  the  coun- 
try,  and   its   elimination  was  denanded. 

fl905.  p.  105)  LeAthv;r  workers  voted 
assistance  to  do  away  with  piecework  in  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

(1909,  p.  212)  Report  was  submitted 
that  ordnance  officers  were  using  every 
method  to  reduce  wages  and  introduce  the 
piecework  system.  Reductions  ranged  from 
1.5  to  32  per  cent  and  boys  of  12  to  14 
years  of  age  were  being  employed. 

(1913,  p.  384)  Painters  complained 
piecework  was  being  introduced  in  the  navy 
yards.  (p.  299)  The  convention  said  of 
the  "hideous  so-called  Taylor  system  of  sci- 
entific management":  "A  more  diabolical 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  human 
being  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  machine  was 
never  conceived  by  human  brain.  No 
tyrant,  nor  slave  driver  in  the  ecstasy  of  his 
most  del  irons  dream  ever  sought  to  place 
upon  abject  slaves  a  condition  more  repug- 
nant to  commonly  accepted  notions  of  free- 
dom of  action  or  liberty  of  person  than  is 
comprehended  by  this  Taylor  system." 

(1914.  p.  "83)  Labor  group  in  Congress 
Tiad  abolished  piecework  in  one  branch  of 
the  Postoffice  Department  and  bills  have 
been  presented  to  eliminate  it  from  the  navy 
yards  and  arsenals,  (p.  326)  Congratulated 
Executive   Council   on  progress   made 

(1915.  p.  106)  Mail  clerks  had  been  in- 
timidated for  signing  petitions  to  stop  the 
Taylor,  stop-watch,  premium  and  bonus 
system  of  shop  management.  March  2,  19ir» 
Congress  wiped  out  the  system  in  navv 
yards  and  arsenals  in  an  amendment  to  tho 
naval   appropriation   bill. 

(1916,  p.  92)  Executive  Council  reported 
law  had  been  enacted  to  abolish  the  objec- 
tionable system.  (p.  153)  Payment  of 
premiums  and  the  usfe  of  the  stop-watch  or 
other  time  measuring  device  abolished  i 
government   establishments. 

,.^^^^,^;  P-  121)  Although  naval  appropri- 
ation bills  for  several  years  had  carried  - 
provision  against  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Taylor  system  and  effort  was  made  to  strike 
It  out  in  the  House,  it  failed.  Provision 
was  struck  out  of  Senate  bill,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  naval  appropriations 
committee  May  4.    1918. 

Teachers,  Public  School— (1902,  p.  219) 
Extended  to^ the  Chirago  public  school  teach- 
ers its  heartiest  congratulations  on  their 
courageous  stand    in   applying   for   a    charter 


from  the  A.  F  of  L.,  thus  invoking  the 
wrath  and  open  opposition  of  a  •  board  of 
edudation  dominated  by  the  book  tmst 
Convention  declared  tho  time  was  ripe  for 
organizing  the  teachers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  so  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country  districts,  on  which  rest 
the  very  foundations  of  the  nation,  may  be 
saved  from  the  ever-growing  ipower  of  po- 
litical influence  and  trust  domination.  Only 
in  organization  can  they  secure  increased 
wages  and  elimination  of  political  influence 
from   the  public  school  system. 

(1910,  p.  264)  We  declare  in  favor  of  a 
higher  standard  of  wages  and  salaries  to  be 
paid  to  the  school  teachers  of  our  country, 
and  we  now  go  on  record  as  indorsing  the 
efforts  of  the  school  teachers  of  BuffsHu 
to  improve  their  conditions  of  employment, 
and  pledge  our  support  to  the  members  of 
that   organization. 

(1913,  p.  352)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  demands 
in  the  name  of  the  coming  generation,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  school  teachers  be 
employed  by  our  school  authorities  to  give  a 
reasonable  degree  of  personal  attention  to 
each  of  our  children  entrusted  to  their' care, 
and  thereby  enabling  teachers  to  qualify  as 
a  real  teaching  force  and  as  conservators 
of  the  greatest  wealth  of  our  nation — our 
childxen.  We  declare  in  favor  of  a  salary 
for  these  teachers  sufficient  to  secure  serv- 
ices of  the  highest  standard  of  educational 
value. 

(1915,  pp.  153-469)     The  schools  of  overv 
country  have  an  incalculable  effect  upon  the 
mental    life   of  the  natron.      The   instruction 
given  in  the  schools  imbeds  ideals  and  con- 
cepts   in    the    minds   of   the   boys    and    girls 
that  in   a  large  deifree  de^>rmine  their  view- 
)>oints    and    constitute   the   materials    accord- 
ing  to   which   they   will   judge   their   experi- 
ences  and   determine   their   actions.      Educa 
tion    means   that   training   that   shall    enable 
people    to    take    advantage    ot    opportanit\. 
It    should    inculcate    self-reli.^nce    and    in*1*p. 
pendencc   that    r.rr    etsent<ni    for  fr-'.-.ion.    it 
18   the    puulic    school    Tif   tVe     country   that 
constitute  the  chief  guardian  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions,   the    spirit    of    independence    and 
the  love  of  freedmi  and  justice,  thai    are  in 
onr  pf-onlo       Thi^   effect   is  cuxmxlativ''.      In- 
stru  lio,.    fi'iyon    to    one    generation    enables 
that  generation  to  live  a  broader  life,  to  get 
a   wider   and   deeper   insight   into   the   mean- 
ing of  things,    a   keener  appreciation   of  the 
value  of   life,   the  rights   that   should   belong 
to   each,    and   what   constitutes   ju.<itice       The 
standards  that  are  raised  by  one  generation 
are  made  the  basis  for  advance  by  the  next 
generation.      Once   give   a  people   the   power 
that  comes  through  training  acquired  through 
the  public  schools  and  you  have  put  into  th-a 
lives  of  those  people  the  force  that  will  pro- 
tect   them    against    tyranny    and    unfreedom 
in   whatever  guise  the   attack  may  be  made 
'X  ^Sc^^^^   of   our    country   are    concern-  • 
with    the   raw,    human    stuff   that   constitutiis 
our   nation    and   can    influence   i\one  hammn 

Ridw.is  ■>'•  .  oi-  ai. iiirerous  attack  can  be 
made  on  the  freedom  of  the  people  than  an 
attack  upon  institutions  that  control  tS 
17^1^''"'  oMnfonnation.  The  teachSi.  thj 
human  agents  jn  instruction,  have  a  D^wer 
that  IS  really  terrific  in  its  far-roachinJ^on! 
jeqaences.  Th^y  can  make  easy  the  5r?eM 
^^^/'•"t^^s  or  they  can  make  thJt  ve%  SS^ 
cult  ard  indeed  may  turn  the  student  astray 
by   pointing  out  the   wrong  way  and  hjll 
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correct  interpretstioPB.     It  is  for  these  rea- 
soni  tlTar  Ik  iTA^  people  resent  most  emphat- 
ically and  most  bitterly  any  attacJc  upon  thd 
educational    institntions.      They    are    greatly 
concerned  whenever  any  nndeipocratifc_jtpwflr 
or    agent    endeavors     to     get     control     ov«er 
school    management,    over   teachers    or   other 
instruction    given   in   any   of  the   educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  b*dst 
planned,  most  dangerous  efforts  of  this  type 
are  the  great  foundations  that  have  been  es- 
tablished  by   our   captains   of    industry    who 
have    fTO-wn    enormously    wealthy    and    who 
subsidize   foundations   to   be   associat.-I     <iih 
thp    liork     >f    t'iiunriont.!    inj«titvti«     -      Since 
(:dxtoa:l«.T:al    institutions   arc   lu    c.oseiy*  asso- 
ciated with  the  lives  of  the  people — in   fact 
are  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  every 
nation    which   has    ideals   of   democracy,  can 
we   favor    granting   control   over   educational 
affairs  to  any  agency  that  belongs  or  that  h: 
itself  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  a  private 
iudiyida*!    <»r     ^'ou^s    of    :ndiv»dca)«''       No 
one  can  cur.t«*»id  fir  ;•  nuiiifoi!  thai  ihv)  view- 
point of  industrial  exploiters  are  the  ideals 
and  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.     No  on&  can  con- 
tend that  the  fortunes  of  these  men  can  ever 
be    dissociated    from    the    conditions    under 
which  thvsy  were  accumulated.     The  types  of 
some    of    our    multi-millionaires    will    always 
carry  with  them  the  taint  and  the  curse  of 
the    economic    tyranny    which    their    agents 
have    exercised    over    their   employes.      The 
great    millionaires    of    our   country    have   re- 
sisted all  ideals  of  democracy  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  employers.     They  have  main- 
tained   an    industrial     regime    of    despotism 
and    tyranny     in     every     detail     where    thviy 
were  not    forced   to   establish  other  relations 
through    the    economic    power    of    their    em- 
ployes.     Every    effort    to    suppress    freedom 
of    thought    or    freedom    of    discussion    in    a 
university   or   college   means    a    lessening   of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,   not  only  of  those 
directly    concerned,    but    of    all,    upon    whom 
their  lives  have  effect  through  personal  con- 
tact  and  otherwise.      The  professors  and   in- 
structors   in    institutions    of    higher    learning 
have    felt    and    realized    the    importance    of 
attempts   to  hamper  their  instruction   and  to 
deprive  them  of  freedom  to  instruct  and  dis- 
cuss      As    an    expression    of   this  'conviction 
on  their  part,  more  than  a  year  ago  they  or 
ganized  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity   Professors.      The    organization    has    ral- 
lied to  the  defense  of  fellow-instructors  wlio 
have  been  victimized  by  the  universities.     It 
18  founded  upon  the  same  principle  that  un- 
derlies  the   trade   union    movement:    namely 
organization    for    personal     self-defense    end 
freedom.     The  same  spirit  of  unfreedom  has 
characterized    the     policy    of     many     of    the 
boards    of    education    of    our    cities.      These 
boards    of    education    consist    of    individuals 
who    are   either   elected     by     the    people    or 
usually  in  the  larger  cities  appointed  bv  the 
mayor.      As   a   general    thing   they   represent 
not  the  masses  of  the  people  but  the  emplov- 
ers    and    the    corporate    interests.      Their   di- 
rection oyer  school  affairs  is  a  "business  ad- 
ministration      and    is    responsible    for    many 
policies  that   are  ont   of  harmony   with  dem- 
ocratic   'deals.      School    management    is    gen- 
erally    pon  a  despotic  basis,  and  regulations 
are  arbitrarily  fixed  for  teachers  who  are  re- 
qr.ired    to    submit    without    question.       This 
autocratic  regime  has  been   bolstered  up   by 
fostering   the    notion    that    teachers    are    em- 


ployed in  80  high  a   calling  that  tlvdy   must 
sacrifice    all    of    their    own    interest,    all    of 
their    own    welfare,    rather    than     interpose 
their  best  judgment  or  in  any  way  interfeiv 
with  what  is  termed  "school  discipline"  and 
school  regulation.     Of  course  no   one  denies 
the   necessity   of  proper  school  discipline  or 
regulation,  but  we  insist,  ai  do  the  teachers, 
that  an  association  of  teachers  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  the  teach«ers,  for  their  prop 
er  protection  and   welfare,   does  not  and  can 
not    interfere    with    such    school    discipliue 
and  regulation  as  concern  the  education  and 
the  character  development  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  contrary,  we  insist  that  the  reverse  has 
been   and  must   result.     All  of  this  has  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  into  school   control 
the    same    concepts,    the    same    system,    the 
same    policies,    as     factory     employers     and 
managers  of  commercial  and  industrial  insti- 
tutions have  so  unwisely  established  in  fac- 
toiT"   systems,   thereby   reducing  all   business 
to  a  purely  mechanical  basis  without  heart, 
brain  or  spirit.     This  utter  absence  of  indi- 
vidualism,   absence    of    democratic    relations 
and    instiutions,     this     formalism      this     me- 
chanical spirit,  have  had  a  terrible  effect  not 
only  upon  teachers  in  the  high,  grammar  and 
graded  schools,  but  upon  the  boys  and  girls 
who   attend   these  schools.     There   has  been 
a  tendency  to  standardize  education  and  in- 
dividuals,   to   make   every  one  conform  to    n 
conventional    pattern    that    has    been    detri- 
mental  to   the   initiative,   power,   resourceful- 
ness that  ought  to  be  cultivated  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  everything  else.     The  notion   is  al- 
together   too    prevalent    among    some    public 
officials  that  when   a  citizen   becomes  a  pub- 
lic  employe  he   thereby   ivnounces   all  rights 
of   citizenship,    particularly   the   right    of  the 
exercise  of  the    franchise,   and   the  right  of 
petition    for   the    redress    of   wrongs    and   for 
the    attainment    of    rights.      Against    such    a 
Tiotion    we    ctn    not     remain     quiescent     but 
must    and    do    enter    our     solemn     and    em- 
phatic   protest.      There    is    no    way    to    aim 
more   directly   nt   the    freedom   o*   the   wage- 
earners   and   the  masses   of  the   people   than 
through     suppressiion     of     the     individuality, 
the  thought   and  the  activities  of  the  teach- 
ers.      The    educational    tendency    is    toward 
freedom     and      adaptability,      independence, 
greater  opportunity,   not  only   for   the  teach- 
ers   but    for    those    who    are    taui:lit.      There 
are  most  splendid  conceptions  of  the  schooN 
of   the    future,     of   an     education     that    shall 
reach    out    and    up    to    neater    siid    nroader 
things.     That  ideal  can  not  be  realized  with 
a  tyrannical  system  ot  school  administration 
— suppressing  and  thwarting  those  who  con- 
trol    and     direct     instruction.       The     school 
boards  must  be  big  enough  and  broad  enough 
in  mind   and  heart  to  comprehend  the  ideals 
back    of   the    schools    of    the    future    and    to 
exert    their    influence    in    school    management 
for   the   realizstion   of   those   ideals.      If  the 
members    of    the    school    board    are    out    of 
Jiarmony  with  progress  and  democracy,  it   is 
the  business  of  the  citizens  to  see  to  il  that 
others   are   substituted.      If   this   can   not    be 
scpomplished    directly,    it    must    be    accomp- 
lished by  replacing  the  one  who  has  the  ai>- 
pointive   power.      As   the    school    boards    be- 
come more  powerful,  it  is  essential  that  con- 
trol  should  be  democratic  and  that  those  in 
authority  should  be  responsible  to  the  peopK». 
The  vita    relationship  of  the  common  life  is 
industrial.      Schools    are     more     and     more 
dealing   with    industrial   problems    and    mat- 
ters.      Industrial    initruetion    and    vocational 
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training  aro  becoming  more  general.  The 
industrial  aspects  and  relations  of  all  in- 
struction are  now  recognised  and  are  giren 
greater  thought  and  understanding.  This 
again  makes  it  all  the  more  essential  that 
schools  should  b«  upon  a  democratic  basis. 
As  free  people  we  can  not  tolerate  despotism 
or  autocracy  or  bureaucracy  in  politics,  in 
social  relations,  in  industry  or  education. 
The  teachers  of  our  country  must  not  be  Mi 
behind  in  the  great  forward  progress  toward 
democratic  ideals,  freater  f^edom  and 
greater  opportunity.  If  they  are  not  lost  be- 
hind they  must  join  in  the  effort.  We  can 
and  we  will  aid,  but  they  must  do  this  thing 
for  themseWes. 

(1916.    p.    270)      The    A.   P.    of    L.    con- 
demns the  unscrupulous  act  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  summarily  droppiiMf, 
without   warning  or  h»aring,   in   defiance  of 
the  superintendent's  recommendation,  thirty- 
eight    admittedly   efficient  teachers,    for  rear 
sons    which    eridently    would    not    bear    th« 
light  of  day.     This  conyeation  condemns  the 
act  as  an  offense  to  the  Amiffiean  conception 
of   justice,    as   a   reyenloB   from   the   merit 
system  to  spoils  politics,  as  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic  trust     subTersire    of    the    principles   of 
democracy    upon    which    our   public    schools 
were  founded,  and  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  is   Dledged   to  eonserre.     It   was   an 
act  which  brands  the  members  of  the  guilty 
majority    as    hostile   to    American    traditions 
and  ideals,  and  unfit  to  share  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  life  in  a  democracy,     (p.  859) 
The   American  Federation   of  Teachers   con- 
sider   themselves    worlinv    in    a    vitally    im- 
portant field  and  believe  its  members  should 
stand    shoulder   to   shoulder  with   the   other 
workers  of  the  country,  to  whom  democracy 
is  not  a  machinery  for  private  gain,   but  a 
hope   and  means  of   completer  living.      And 
believing   that   all   forward    looking   workers 
appreciate    their    vital    sUte    in    our    public 
schools,  this  convention,  for  the  sake  of  our 
common  democracy,  records  its  approval,  and 
urge  upon  its  affiliated  bodies  the  support  of 
the  following  principles:      ''l.  The  right  of 
teachers  to  organise  \  and  affiliate  with  labor 
must    be    recognised.       2.     If  our  children, 
duruig  their  most  impressionable  years   are 
to  have  the  benefit  of  dails  contact  with  ex- 
amplM    of    ^tpstanding    A&eHc*n    manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  of  servility  in    the    schoolroom, 
teachers  must  be  given  warning  and  a  hear- 
?*mE*'**'*  ^^if  separated  from  the  service. 
8.  The  teacher  must   be  guaranteed  the  op- 
portunity to  make  his  due  influence  felt  in 
the  community,  working  through  the  schools 
chiefly,    but    tree   to    work    through    all    the 
avenues  of  citisenshin.    4.  The  control  of  the 
te«ching  stair  should  be  removed   from  the 
lay  Board  of  EducatloB,   and  placed  in   the 
hands    of    the   professional    expert,    the    Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.     5.     If  our  democ- 

2l!U*  *"®*  ^^  ^  crippled  at  its  source, 
democratic  school  administration  must  be 
secured  b7  insuring  to  the  teacher  an  ef- 
feetm  voice  in  that  administration.  6.  The 
XrJr  i"^*  K  removed  from  politics  by 
IrI^*£Pl**Vi!*°  ®'  J^*  '"•"^  principle  of  civil 
5r  £1  1  s  •"P'<>T™«nt,  advancement,  and 
5!S1!?*  «f  teachers,  thus  securing  tenure 
during  efficiency.  7.  The  work  of  the 
fSrlSTliSt^  notoriously  ill-paid,  determine. 
i?i-ff*"*^-x**'  ^S^  '■^^^  citiienship.  and 
il^S?  JSf  •'^^  to^ncWl  l^Bcognition*^  more 
■early  commensurate  with  its  importance  to 


the  community.  8.  Vocational  education 
should  be  encouraged,  but  only  under  a 
*anit  system.'  9.  The  peojple  should  diroet- 
ly  control  educational  policies  through  the 
popular  election  of  Boards  of  Education.  10. 
A  system  of  free  text-books  is  an  eaaemtial 
of  genuinely  fxiae  and  demoeratie  publie 
schools.  11.  Enlightened  public  policy  de- 
mands adequate  pension  provisions  for  pub- 
lic school  teachers."  Every  affiliated  union 
is  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to  aeenro 
the  early  affiliation  of  every  school  teacher 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(1917,    p.    264)      Among  the   public    em- 

{>loyes  who  have  felt  the  prdssure  of    inrreased 
iving  jBxpenses  without  a  correspondinf  in- 
crease  in   wages    are     the   school    teaehoxa 
They  are  expected  by  the  public   to  mftiit 
tain  certain  standards  of  living  and  yet  are 
denied  by  that  same  public,  through  its  of- 
ficial  agents,    a    remuneration    sufficient   to 
maintain    that    standard.     When   they    hare 
asked  for  even  a  amall  inci«aae  the  teach- 
ers   throughout     the    country  are    met    by 
the  aasertion  that  there  are  no  funds.     The 
teachers  are  xssquired  under  penalty  of  law 
to  produce  more  money  for  taxes  and  living 
expenses.     Surely  a  great  nation  should  not 
ssk  its  servants  to  meet  a  oondition  which 
the  nation  itwalf  evades.     The  work  of  the 
teachers,  now  notorioualy  ill-paid,  determines 
the   Quality   of   our   future  eitisenship,    and 
should    receive   financial   remuneration   more 
nearly  commensurate  with  its  aerviee  to  the 
community.      (p.    847)       Endorsed    penaion 
bill  for  teachers  in  the  District  of  Oommbia. 
(1918,    pp.    114-820)     Teachers'    penaion 
bill   presented   in   Congress  providing  for  a 
contributory  plan   of  administration,    a   eer 
Uin  sum  of  money  being  deducted  from  the 
teachers'    salaries,    each   school    month,    the 
dedection  not  to  exceed  in  any  ease  8  per 
cent  of  the  annual  basic  salary,  although  no 
computations  shall  be  made  on  a  basic  aalary 
in  excess  of  $1,500.    On  reaching  the  age  of 
62  any  teacher  may  be  retired  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  its  own  motion,  or  retire- 
inent  can  Uke  place  by  the  application  of 
the    teacher,      although    provision     is    made 
whereby  teachcra  may  continue  in  the  aerv- 
>^o  np  to  70  years  or  thereafter.     In  easee 
of  accident  or  illness  any  teacher  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  52  may  be  retired  by  the 
Board    of    Education.      The    annuity    of   the 
teacher  retired  under  the  provision  last  men- 
tioned shall  be  not  less  than  $420  per  year 
while  others   are  to  be  retired  on  ^  leas 
than  f480. 

TsoeBSot  Houe  Li^bOF— (1881,  p.  2J  ^ 
Declared  highly  injurious  to  health  of  work-* 
era  on  sanitarv,  economic,  moral  and  social 
grounds  and  its  abolishment  is  demanded. 
(1882.  p.  9)  Sent  repreaenUtivee  to  New 
York  assembly  to  urge  abolishment  of  tene- 
ment houfe  labor,  (p.  17)  Bill  passed  sen- 
ate prohibiting  manufacture  of  cigara  but 
was  stolen  and  iu  passage  by  the  bouse  pre 
vented.  (1883.  p.  18)  Law  prohibiSng 
making  of  cinrs  in  tenement  housei  enacted! 
Declared  unconstitutional  twice  and  th^  su- 
F^T-'^-riiT?*  «;n<>«»n«d  (1884,  p.  18) 
*  .V**.  Wind  ^bserviency  to  the  wealth 
of  that  state."  (1891,  p.'^tS)  AmTricsn 
people  urjted  to  drive  out  tenement  house 
and  8we%tlng  system  as  products  of  these 
factories  are  simply  •  diseaae  infested  dSm 
and  a  menace  to  the  co^isumer  '*  (1896  n 
49)  Reaflb-ined  condemnation  of  tenemmit 
house  and  home  work.  * 
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Text  Books,  Free— (1900,  p.  1150)  All 
state  and  city  central  bodies  urged  to  work 
for  free  school  books  in  states  and  cities. 

(1901,  p.  28)  Agitation  for  free  teit 
books  reported. 

(1903,  p.  209)  Uniformity  of  text  books 
d^msnded. 

(1906,  p.  238)  A.  F.  of  L.  fsvors  free 
text  books  for  public  school  pupils  and 
makes  that  demand  one  of  the  planks  of  its 
economic  platform. 

(1912,  p.  263)  To  accomplish  our  educa- 
tional purposes  we  must  do  battle  with  the 
agents  of  the  school  book  trusts — the  gx^aed- 
iest  corporations  in  existence,  which  not 
content  with  robbing  the  psrents  through 
excessive  charges  also  rob  the  children 
through  manipulation  of  courves  of  study 
and  constant  changes  of  school  books.  Uni- 
form   text    books    demanded. 

(1913,    p.    266)       ExecutiTe     Council     in- 
structed to  draw  up  a  model  law  for  state 
uniformity  of  text  books  and  education,     (p. 
94)      Forty-six    states    had    laws    for    state 
wide   adoption  of  text  books. 

(1914,  pp.  167-494)  This  model  law  was 
appro^^d : 

^'Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  : 

"Section  1.  The  system  of  education  of 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state 
and  tfan  political  diTisions  thereof  shall  be 
uniform  in  character  and  methods,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the 
state  shall  prescribe  a  system  and  methods  to 
carry  this  section   into  effect. 

"Section  2.  Th»  text  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  state  and  the  political 
dirlaions  thereof  shall  be  uniform  m  char- 
acter and  contents  with  instructions  for  the 
uniform  method  of  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

"Section  3.  The  text  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  th»  state  and  in  the  polit- 
ical dirisions  thereof  shall  be  printed  by 
direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  these 
text  books  shall  be  deli^red  to  the  boards 
of  education  of  the  political  divisions  of 
the  state  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  free 
distribution  to  each  pupil  of  each  public 
school. 

"Section  4.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  state  shall  apportion  to  each  political 
diTision  of  the  state  the  sums  which  it  shall 
pay  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
state  for  the  use  in  tliw  public  schools,  the 
same  to  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  delivery  of  such  text-books.  The 
chhT^  for  the  books  and  the  delivery  thereof 
shall  be  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  their 

f production  with  the  additional  cost  of  admin- 
stration  of  the  duties  in  this  law  prescribed 
and  including  cost  of  delivery.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  state  shall  not  de- 
liver moFB  books  than  may  be  requisitioned 
from  him  by  the  boards  of  educstion  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  political  divisions  of 
the  state. 

"Section    6.  An    appropriation    of    $ , 

is  hereby  made  to  enable  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  the  state  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  pay- 
ments by  boards  of  education  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  state 
for  books  delivered  to  them,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  of  State  and 
held  by  him  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  state 


for  the  continuity  of  the  performance  of  the 
duties  in  this  Isw  provided. 

"Section  6.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  state  shall  hav^  copy- 
righted the  text  books  provided  for  in  this 
law.  The  copyright  shall  be  in  the  name 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
the  state  of  . 

"Action  7.  All  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law  are  hereby  repealed 
immediately  upon  this  law  becoming  effec- 
tive. This  law  shall  go  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916."  The  titles  of  the  legislatures, 
the  state  authorities  and  local  school  boards 
must  be  changed  in  the  bill  to  conform  to 
the  titles  of  these  offices  in  the  various 
states  and   municipalities. 

(1918,  pp.  95-321)  Our  organizations  have 
also  persistently  and  insistently  advocated 
the  free  text-book  system.  In  many  states 
and  independent  school  districts,  success  has 
been  achieved.  We  hope  that  our  activities 
will  not  be  relaxed  in  any  community  whexe 
the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  may  be  practically 
advanced. 

Text-Books,  Union — (1899.  p.  140)  Ex 
ecutive  Council  instructed  to  assist  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Councils  to  have  the  union 
label  placed  on  all  books  and  other  publica- 
tions used  in  the  public  schools.  (1900.  p. 
98)  Reaffirmed.  (1901,  p.  28)  Organisa- 
tions  in  Illinois  were  directed  to  urge  the 
legislature  to  repeal  laws  prohibiting  union 
labels  on  school  books. 

Theatrical  Syndicates — (1907,  p.  181) 
Executive  Council  directed  to  investigate  if 
they  are  trusts  and  should  be  placed  under 
governmental  supervision. 

Third  Degree— (1910,  pp.  47  318)  We 
call  attention  to  a  practice  of  the  police 
that  is  not  only  unauthorized  by  law  but  in 
positive  terms  is  forbidden,  and  has  be- 
come a  public  scandal  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world.  It  is  known  as  the  "third  de- 
gree," or  obtaining  confessions  from  prison- 
ers held  for  trial  through  terrorising  or 
brutally  maltreating  them.  From  the  na- 
ture of  this  outrageous  measure  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  legal  evidence  of  its  existence. 
However,  that  it  does  exist,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  police  as  one  of  their  functions 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  courts,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  press  in  general  and  even 
of  that  branch  of  periodicals  which  is  de- 
voted to  recording  and  commenting  on  the 
J  proceedings  of  the  eourts.  One  of  the  latter 
oumals  recently  said: 

J.  "li  ^^^^'^^  . '^^  unjustly  disparaging  the 
olgnifled  and  learned  gentlemen  who  pxvside 
at  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  in  our  eourts 
to  say  that  they  do  not  at  least  suspeet 
what  every  child  in  their  community  knows, 
to  wit.  that  the  alleged  voluntary  confession 
ordinarily  relied  on  was  not  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  a  guilt-burdened  conseienee, 
quickened  into  action  through  grateful  re- 
sponse to  the  touching  kindness  of  captors 
and    keepers.      Things    don't    happen    that 

While  it  is  the  very  first  maxim  in  crimi 
nal  law  that  every  man  is  presumed  inno 
cent  of  crime  until  proven  guilty,  the  police 

sweat-box"  proceedings  are  based  on  the 
Idea  that  when  a  man  has  been  arrested  the 
presumption  that  he  is  guilty  must  amount 
almost  to  a  eerUintr,  and  that  if  sufficientiv 
frightened  or  put  in  pain  he  will   tell  the 
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truth.      Thii   ide*  men   In   general   know   in 
often  withont  foundation,  for  a  poor  and  in- 
nocent man  may  be  accused  and  thrown  in 
prison  by  powerfur  enemies  through  M^n8« 
or  even  by  the  police  themselves  in  default 
of    detecting    th»    really    guilty.      Moreover, 
on  several  recent  occasions  psychologists  of 
the   foremost   standing  have  testified  to   the 
fact   that  Innocent  prisoners   who   had  made 
confessions  of  guilt  had  done  so  under  meii- 
tal   conditions    superinduced   by   their  third- 
degree    tormentors.      It    may    with    truth    be 
said   that   a    State   or  a   country   which  will 
permit  the  police  to  act  in  any  other  capacity 
than  detainers  of  persons  charged  with  crime 
it  in  danger  of  a  tyranny  over  men's  per- 
sons that  is  without  bounds,  and  it  is  from 
this  aspect  of  the  ease  that  our  duty  arises 
to    protest    against    any    such    powers    being 
exercised  by  them.     Public  attention  has  not 
yet  been  fully  aroused  to  thla  danger,  whi* 
everywhere  is  beginning  to  menace  the  plain 
citiTCu.     While  the  law  itself  positively  pro- 
hibits police  officers  from  exerting  any  other 
authority    than    securing   the    person    of    an 
accused  or  suspected  man,  bringing  him  be- 
fore   a    magistrate    for    examination    without 
unrdasonable    delay,    keeping    him    meantime 
in  security  to  answer  the  charge  made  against 
him,  the  power  is  assumed  by  detectives  and 
policemen   of  the  higher  ranks   to  put  pris- 
oners in  special   lock-ups  for  convenience  of 
"sweating,"     to     cross-questionj     browbeat 
and    maltreat    them    by    physical    force,    and 
even  to  resort  to  means  so  terrible  as  to  be 
compared   with   those   of   the   inouisition,    in 
order  to   extract   a   confession.     This   is    the 
uttermost   perversion   of   law.      As   a   fact,    a 
confession  made  as  «  result  of  either  an  in- 
ducenvent    or    a    punishment    is    inadmissible 
as  evidence  if  the  law  itself  is  to  be  obeyed. 
State  and  city  federations  of  labor  urged  to 
agitate    for    legislation    that    would    put    an 
end  to  this  barbarism. 

(1911,  pp.  41-292)  The  U.  S.  Senate 
committee  through  efforts  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  iito  the 
"third  degree"  practice  by  U.  S.  ofRcsrB 
or  employes  for  the  purpose  o/  rjxtortion 
and  to  any  other  tending  to  prevent  nn  im- 
partial administrntior  of  the  criminal  law. 
The  committee  reported  the  evidence  taken 
showed  that  while  there  were  instances  of 
brutality  by  police  offlcwrs  they  were  spora- 
dic and  not  regular  >practices;  that  the 
employment  of  men  by  either  the  prosecution 
or  defense  to  shadow  jurymen  during  a  trial 
does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice;  that  a  person  sub- 
ject to  extradition  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  state  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
thus  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  tent 
the  validity  of  his  arrest  and  extradition  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  or  in  some  other 
manner  if  authority  for  any  such  exists. 

Thunnan,  A.  O. — (1895,  p.  81)  Allan  G. 
Thurman  during  his  long  life  proved  by  his 
every  action  and  utterance  that  he  was.  at 
all  times  a  true  friend  of  the  masses;  that 
he  was  an  honest,  upright  and  conscientious 
man  and  statesman  of  the  hitrhest  order, 
basing  his  advocacy  of  opposition  to  legis- 
lative enactment  on  a  sincere  desire  to  ac- 
complish that  which  would  bring  the  great- 
est bene^t  to  the  whole  people. 

Tolstoi,  Leo— (1910.  p.  268)  Resolutions 
were  adopted  deploring  the  passing  of  Tol- 
stoi,  the   great  Russian   exile,    educator  and 


world-wide  economist,  literateur  and  humani- 
tarian. Delegate*  remained  standing  one 
minute  In  silent  meditation. 

Traction  Employes  Kfllod— (1916,  p.  838) 
Failure  of  the  Cenaus  Bureau  to  collect  sta- 
tistics of  the  number  of  street  railway 
employes  killed  In  1912  caused  instructiona 
to  be  given  the  Executive  Council  to  malst 
all  futuiv  reports  of  these  vital  atatiatiej 
be  published. 

Trade  Autonomy  and  Jorlsdletioii — (Soe- 
tion  2  of  Article  II  of  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1886  declared  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  organisation:  "The  eatabliah- 
lishment  of  national  and  International  trade 
unions,  baaed  upon  a  atrict  recognition  of 
the  autonomy  of  each  trade,  and  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  such  bodies."  This 
went  into  effiect  March  1,  1887,  after  ai;>- 
proval    by    affiliated   unions. 

(1887,  p.  24)  President  ruled  out  of  or- 
der a  motion  compelling  local  unions  to  join 
central  bodies  as  it  was  an  "interference 
with  the  guaranteed  autonomy  of  the  organi- 
zations." .    '    " 

(1888,  p.  27)  A.  P.  of  L.  deems  It  unwise 
for  two  locals,  national  or  international  or- 
ganisations of  any  one  trade  to  exist  in  the 
same  jurisdiction  and  advise  their  Amalga- 
mation. 

(1899,  p.  Ill)  It  ia  the  sense  of  tho  con- 
vention   that    all    tradea    eleariy    define    the 
branches      contained      in      their      respective 
crafts,      (p.    127)    The   policy   of   the   A.    P. 
of  L.    conforms   to  the  principle   that   affili- 
ated unions  should  first  be  required  to  make 
earnest    effort    to    adjust    interunion    differ- 
ences   by    conferences    before    they    will    be 
given    consideration    by    the    conventions    of 
the  A.  P.  of  L.     (p.  136)  The  A.  P.  of  L.  Is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  crafts  and 
trades    of    which    it    is    composed    shall    be 
guaranteed    absolute    self-government,    being 
eternally  opposed  to  the  encroachment  of  one 
craft    across    the    trade    lines    of    another; 
that   this    guarantees   to    the   weaker   trades 
the  same  measure  of  protection  the  stronger 
bodies  can  maintain  for  themselves;  that  we 
reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  principle  thai 
each  craft  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  its 
members  irrespective  of  where 'they  may  be 
employed.       (p.    156)    So    many    contentions 
are    arising    between    national    and    interna- 
tional unions  over  the  question  of  jurisdic* 
tion,   thus   causing  strife  and   bitterness   be- 
tween themselves,   untold   hardship  to  sister 
unions   and   irreparable  injury   to   the  move- 
ment at   large  that  henceforth  any  such  or- 
ganisation   seeking    a    charter    sjlall    cl^irly 
state    its    claims    of    jurisdic^ilmr     If    they 
interfere  with   the   trades   already  chartered 
such  charter  shall  be  denied  until  passed  on 
by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  in  convention  assembled. 
Should   a  charter  be   granted  by  the   A.   F. 
of  L.  to  a  distinct  branch  of  trade  fitxjnerly 
a  -part    of    another    body    the    parent    body 
from    that    time    forward    shall    be    flopped 
from    receiving    into    its    ranks    members    of 
unions  of  the  branch  or  trade  thus  chartered. 
(1900.  p.   112)  Referring  to  the  matter  of 
trade    jurisdiction,    we    nota   the    difficulties 
that    have    arisen,    and    feel    satisfied    that, 
whatever  may  be  the  desire  of  separate  parts 
of  the  movement  in  a  direction  pf  establish- 
ing hard  and  fast  lines  between  the  various 
crafts    and    callings,    such    action    would    be 
not    only    unwise,    but    impossible.      In    our 
constantly  changing  industrial  system,  where 
we  find  a  different  stage  of  development  in 
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e«ch  indmtrial  center,  any  definite  lines 
laid  down  would  either  act  as  a  straight- 
jacket,  or  would  be  disregarded.  Much  may 
be  done,  in  the  direction  of  ameliorating 
the  difficnlties  and  dangers,  by  the  separate 
organisations,  working  in,  and  necessary  to, 
the  same  establishment,  refusing  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  which  will  estop  them 
from  protecting  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
workera,  or  their  own,  as  affected  by  any 
action  which  the  employer  may  choose  to 
take  with  regard  to  them;  or,  whenever  this 
is  impracticable,  adopting  a  policy  of  making 
their  agreements  with  their  employers  so 
that  they  will  expire  at  the  same  time,  and 
haying  the  agreements  afterward  entered  into 
mad«  simultaneously.  Agreements  made  by 
one  organisation  iHll.  and  often  do,  mate- 
rially affect  the  condition  of  other  organisa- 
tions working  for  the  same  employer,  and 
we  believe  that  the  paparate  interests  of 
all  would  be  best  served  bv  consulting  with 
other  interested  organisations  before  such 
agnaements  are  finally  concluded.  We,  there- 
fore, look  with  favor  upon  the  formation  of 
what  might  be  called  trade  groups,  as  being 
in  the  interest  of,  and  adding  strength  to, 
the  labor  movement.  Success  depends  upon 
the  most  complete  federation  of  all  the  craftn 
and  callings,  both  nationally  and  locallv, 
and  any  feeling  that  any  one  group  is  sufft- 
eient  to  itvelf  may  be  best  compared  to  a 
brigade  feeling  itself  stronger  than  the  whole 
army.  It  courts  destruction,  and  invariably 
reaches  its  goal.  (pp.  146-158)  These 
amendments  to  tlra  constitution  were  adopt- 
ed: "Sec.  2,  Article  Til:  No  grievance  shall 
be  considered  by  the  convention  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  program,  and  no  grvavance 
shall  be  considered  by  any  convention  that 
has  been  decided  by  a  previous  convention 
(except  upon  the  xvcommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council),  nor  shall  ihy  grievance  be 
considered  where  the  parties  thereto  have 
,  not  previously  held  a  conference  and  at- 
tempted to  adjust  the  same  themselves. 
Sec.  2.  Article  IX:  No  charter  shall  be 
granted  by  tlra  A.  F.  of  L.  to  any  national 
or  international  union  without  a  positive 
and  clear  definition  of  the  trade  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  applicant,  and  the  charter 
shall  not  be'  granted  if  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  is  a  trespass  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
existing  afliliated  unions,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  such  union.*' 

President  of  the  A.F.  ofL.  was  instructed 
to  correspond  with  the  executive  ofRcers  of 
all  affiliated  national  and  international 
vnions,  requesting  them  to  submit  a  written 
declaration  defining  their  claims  of  trade 
jurisdiction.  The  information  so  received 
to  become  a  permanent  record  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  guide  as  to 
the  issuance  of  charters. 

(1901.  p.  145)  Obnvention  refused  to 
r.doT)t  resolutions  requiring  affiliated  unions 
to  fife  with  the  secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
within  six  months  the  present  status  of 
jurisdiction  over  which  thev  claim  to  be 
working  because  of  the  controversies  that 
would  arise  over  the  rapid  changes  in  in- 
dustrial affairs,  (p.  198)  Refused  to  amend 
laws  making  mandatory  for  national  and 
intemstional  unions  to  compel  their  locals 
to  %f|tliate  with  central  bodies.  Declared 
A.  F.  of  L.  did  not  have  mandatory  power 
to  legislate  for  national  and  international 
unions,  (p.  240)  This  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples on  trade  autonomy  was  adopted:  "We 


realise  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the 
exact  line  of  demarcation  where  one  trade 
or  form  of  labor  ends  and  another  begins, 
and  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  de- 
vised by  which  all  our  trade  unions  can 
be  governed  or  can  govern  themselves.  We 
emphasise  the  impossibility  of  the  estab 
liahment  of  hard  and  fast  lines;  but  if  his- 
tory and  experience  in  the  labor  movement 
can  count  for  aught  we  urge  upon  our  fel- 
low-workmen that  toleration  and  forbearance 
which  are  proverbial  of  our  movement;  for, 
without  the  recognition  and  application  of 
these  qualities  any  decision  we  may  formu- 
late will  be  futile.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend as  follows:  1.  As  the  magnificent 
growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
18  conceded  by  all  students  of  economic 
thought  to  be  the  result  of  organization  on 
trade  lines,  and  believing  it  neither  neces- 
sary nor  expedient  to  make  any  radical 
departure  from  this  fundamental  principle, 
we  declare  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
interests  of  the  workers  will  be  best  con- 
served by  adhering  as  closely  to  that  doe- 
trine  as  the  recent  great  changes  in  methods 
of  production  and  employment  make  practi- 
cabKe.  However,  owing  to  the  isolation  of 
some  few  industries  from  thickly  populated 
centers  where  the  overwhelming  number  fol- 
low one  branch  thereof,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  industries  comparatively 
few  workers  are  engaged  over  whom  sepa- 
rate organisations  claim  jurisdiction,  we  be- 
lieve that  jurisdiction  in  such  industries  by 
the  paramount  organisation  would  yield  the 
best  results  to  the  workers  therein,  at  least 
until  the  development  of  organization  of  each 
branch  has  reached  a  stage  wherein  these 
may  be  placed,  without  material  injury  to 
all  parties  in  interest,  in  affiliation  with  their 
national  trade  unions.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  declaration  is  intended  or  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  a  reversal  of  any  decision 
rendered  by  former  Executive  Councils  or 
previous  Conventions  on  questions  of  juris- 
diction. 2.  We  hold  that  the  interests  of 
the  tra^  union  movement  will  be  promoted 
by  closely  allied  and  sub-divided  crafta  giv- 
ing consideration  to  amalgamation  and  to  the 
organization  of  district  and  national  trade 
councils  to  which  should  be  referred  ques- 
tions in  dispute,  and  which  should  be  ad- 
justed within  ,  allied  crafts'  lines.  8.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  being  a  voluntary  association, 
can  not  direct  and  should  not  adopt  methods 
antagonistic  to  or  in  conflict  with  estab- 
lished trade  union  laws,  and  in  order  to 
carry  the  above  recommendations  into  effect, 
and  in  full  recosmition  of  its  logical  posi- 
tion, the  A.  F.  of  L.  pledges  its  officers  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  such 
craft  encroachments  as  diiinutants  may  be 
willing  to  submit  to  its  arbitrament."  (See 
1902.   p.    148.) 

(1902.  pp.  16-144)  This  warning  bv  the 
nrfsident  was  endorsed:  "Beyond  donbt 
the  greatest  problem,  the  danger,  which 
above  all  others  most  threatens  not  only 
the  surcesR.  but  the  very  existence  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L..  is  the  Question  of  jurisdiction.  T 
may  truly  record  the  fact  that  never  for  one 
moment  since  the  formation  of  our  Federa- 
tion have  I  entertained  a  doubt  or  misgiving 
as  to  th«»  growth,  success  and  permanency  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  I  would  not  now  be  ap- 
prehensive of  its  future  were  it  not  forced 
upon  my  deliberate  judgment,  which  has  de- 
veloped  into   a   firm   conviction,   that   unless 
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our     affiliatudd     national     and     international 
anions  radically  and  soon  change  their  courae 
we  shall  at  no  distant  day  be  in  the  midst 
of  an  internecine  contest  nnparalled  in  any 
era  of  the   indnstrial   world,   aye.    not   e^vn 
when  workmen  of  different  trades  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  behind  barricadns 
in    the    e'^reots    over    tips    question    of    trade 
against  trade.     They  mutually  regarded  viaoh 
with  hatred  and  treated  each  other  as  mor- 
tal enemies.     Is  the  great  cause  of  labor  to 
drift   into    such    a   drt-adful     and     miserable 
atrifet      Are  all   the  sacrifices   made,   to   be 
ruthlessly    thrust    into    the     gutter,     as    the 
germ  to  fructify  and  destroy  the  vigor,  the 
Tery  Ufa  of  our  cause?     Is  organized  labor, 
the    only    check     to     rapacious     greed     and 
tjrranny,   the  only  hope  of  labor  for  protec- 
tion now  or  liberty  for  the  future,  to  be  en- 
gulfed  in   a    tidal    ware   of  expansion   mad- 
ness t      No    combination    of   labor's    enemies 
need   cause  us  the  apprehension   which  this 
fratricidal    strife    does    in    the    claims    mad« 
by  unions   for  the   extension  of  their  trade 
jurisdiction.     There  is   scarcely  an  affiliated 
organisation  which  is  not  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute with  another  organization  (and  in  some 
cases   with    several    organizations)    upon   the 
question  of  jurisdiction.     It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  an  organisation,  and  sev- 
eral   have     done    so     quite     recently,    to    so 
change  their  laws  and  claims  to  jurisdiction 
as    to    cover    trades    never   contemplated    by 
the  organization's  officers  or  members;  never 
comprehended  by  tbMr  title;  trades  of  which 
there  is     already     in     existence     a     national 
union     And  this  without  a  word  of  advice, 
counsel,  or  warning.     Of  course  it  is  evident 
that    in    some    instanc*?s    there    are    two    or 
more  organixations  which  should  and  could, 
with   advantage,   be  consolidated   or  amalga- 
mated into  one,   and  efforts  by  such   organ- 
izations should  certainly  be  made,  assisted  or 
initiated   by  the   A.  F.  of  L.,   but  I  submit 
that  it   is  untenable   and  intolerable   for  an 
organization   to   attempt   to  ride   rough   shod 
over  and  trample  under  foot  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction    of   a    trade    the    jurisdiction    of 
which  is  already  covered  by  an  existing  or- 
ganization.    This  contention  for  jurisdiction 
has    grown    into     such     proportions     and    if 
fought  with  such  intensity   as  to  arouso  the 
most  bitter  feuds  and  trade  wars.     In  many 
instances    employers    fairly    inclined    toward 
organized   labor  have   been  made  innocently 
to  suffer  from  causes   entirely   beyond  their 
control,    and    other    employers    again,    have 
taken  advantage  of  the  fir<it  inception  of  the 
fancy   or   notion     for     'expansion'     of   trade 
jurisdiction,  fanned   it  into  a  flame  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  tfa«  excitement  and  hatred 
of  and    war  against   each  other,   refused   to 
recognize    either  organization,   pretending  to 
claim    it    a    war   among    labor   organizations 
with    which   they   do   not   wish   to   interfere. 
On  tlva  surface  the  employers'  claim  appears 
tenable,   but  in  their  hearts   they   onjoy  the 
situation    by    which    their    pockets    are    en- 
riched.    Neverthehdss  the  employers'   conten- 
tion  in   regard   to  this  question   can   not   be 
disputed.     But  of  the  organizations  the  same 
can  not  be  said.     The  interests  of  ttra  wage- 
eamera  of  the  craft,  to  promote  and  protect 
which     the     organisations     were     primarily 
formed,  have  no  moral  or  lawful  right,  from 
a  trade  union   point  of  view,  to  be  jeopar- 
dized by  pursuing  a  policy  in  an  attempt  at 
trade  invasion   made  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  crafts  invaded." 


(1908,   pp.    18-173)      President   again  re- 
ported:     "It   becomes   my  -painful   duty   to 
again   call  attention  to  the  very  grave  dan- 
ger  which   confronts  our  movement  by  rea- 
sion    of    the    internecine    strife    due   to    thM 
conflicting    claims    to    jurisdiction.       Owing 
to  the  acuteness  of  this  question   last   year, 
the    New     Orleans     convention     mad»    moat 
strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the   various   conflicting    claims    then     made. 
Had    all    the    organizations    affected    yielded 
in  good   faith  to  the  suggestions  made   and 
conclusions    reached,    that   convention    would 
have   fully    merited   the  tribute   ascribed   to 
it  and  which  it  deserved  in  being  designated 
the    'p^ace   convention*    of   the  labor   movo- 
ment.     In  not  many  instanoea,  however,  hav« 
the  organizations   departed   from  their  orig- 
inal claims,  while  several  others  by  their  vio- 
lation of  their  pledges  to  that  convention  to 
cease  hostilities  ana  to  abide  by  the  awarda 
of    impartial     arbitration     or     of     deeiaiona 
reached  by  the  convention   itself,  have  ren- 
dered conditions,  if  possible,  still  worse.     In 
fi^ct,  in  some  trades,  where  no  eonflicta  ex- 
isted,   the    organisations    have^    deliberately 
changed  their  claims  to  jurisdiction  with  no 
better  reason  thsn  that   'other  organiaations 
hav«  extended  their  claims,'    they  therefore 
saw  no  reason  why  their  own  claims  to  jur- 
isdiction should  not  also  be  extended,   thna 
demomstrating  that  when  a  wrong  poliey  is 
once  inaugurated  its  evil  influeneee  are  ex- 
tended   until    the   gravest   consequences    and 
dangers  confront  the  entire  labor  movement. 
The    trade    unions    are    the    natural    move- 
ment of  the  wage-«amers  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance  their  interests.      The  workers  of  the 
craft  or  calling  associate  the  better  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  these  interests." 

(1904,  p.  158)  Rejected  a  plan  to  per- 
mit members  of  unions  engaged  in  a  trade 
dispute  "to  be  required  and  permitted  to 
irdividually  choose  the  organization  to 
which  they  prefer  to  acknowledge  s^ 
legi.ioce"  v 

(1905.  p.  218)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  diaeonn 
finances  the  consideration  of  disputes  be- 
tween organizations  unless  the  organizations 
at  interest  have  first  made  an  effort  to  ad- 
just them,  and  that  if  arbitration  be  deair 
able,  both  organizations  in  advance  argee 
in  writing  to  abide  by  the  decision  rendered. 
We  firmly  believe  that  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  tlva  Executive  Council  should 
endeavor  to  present  any  action  by  one  which 
may  be  calculated  to  injure  another  organ- 
iration,  and  to  act  as  mediators,  to  reatore 
harmony  and  co-operation. 

(1906,  p.  176)  Urged  tba  various  inter- 
national trade  organizations  to  make  an  "im- 
n:ediate  settlement  of  jurisdiction  questiona 
by  mutual  conferences."  (pp.  78-209) 
When  a  jurisdiction  dispute  between  two  or- 
ganizations reaches  such  an  acute  stage, 
that  it  not  only  involves  the  membership 
but  also  employers  who  are  decidfddly  in- 
clined to  be  fair  toward  labor  and  partien- 
larly  toward  organised  labor,  it  reaehea  a 
stage  which  makes  us  halt  and  think  whether 
such  a  course  does  not  vitiate  much  of  the 
good  resulting  from  our  organised  effbit. 
Surely,  the  interests  of  our  fellow  workers 
are  rot  advanced  by  such  a  proeedure.  W^ 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  other 
than  to  impress  upon  all  the  neeeaaitT  of 
making  heroic  efforts  for  the  porpoae  of  ad- 
justing inter-union  differences  whether  of 
jurisdiction    or    otherwise.      In    any  erant. 
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fairly  inclined  employers  shonld  not  ba 
placed  in  a  position  of  becoming  innocent 
sufferers  from  onr  internal  contentions. 

(1911,  p.  888)  This  recommendation  was 
adopted:  "Whatever  areum«nt  or  excuse 
there  might  hare  been  in  the  past  for  the  ex- 
istence of  two  organisations  of  the  one 
craft,  w«  now  beliere  that  such  argument  or 
excuse  is  absent.  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  on  Adjustment, 
many  of  whose  members  have  had  to  deal 
with  .disputes  causwd  by  the  existence  of 
two  organisations  of  one  craft  for  many 
years,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  to  openly  and  emphatically  declare 
itself  to  the  effect  that,  larpa  as  this  coun- 
try is,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  two 
organisations  of  the  one  craft.  Therefore 
ycur  Committee  recommwnds  that  this  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Convention  pf  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
goes  squarely  on  record  in  favor  of  the  above 
declaration,  and  yotir  Committee  further  iwe- 
ommends  that  this  convention  instruct  the 
President  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
A.  T.  of  L.  to  carnr  into  effect  the  principles 
and  purposea  involved  in  this  declaration — 
one  eraft.  one  organisation.  All  of  which  is 
respeetfuily  submitted."  In  explanation  of 
this  principle  the  ehairman  of  the  eommit> 
tee  reoommending  it  said:  "If  two  unions 
agree  among  themselves  to  be  one  organisa- 
tion this  declaration  anticipates  such  a 
thing,  but  if  Tou  do  not  decide  to  do  it  this 
declaration  will  not  force  you  to  do  it." 

(1913,  pp.  116-204-266-809)  Resolution 
declaring  for  organisation  by  industries  in- 
stead of  crafts,  or  "industrial  unionism," 
was  rejected  and  the  declarations  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  1901  convention  reaffirmed  with 
this  explanation:  "In  connection  with  this 
declaration  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  a  fiQtiuent  misconception  of  the  term 
'autonomy'  as  it  is  used  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Some  have  mistakenly  interpreted  it  to 
mean  that  a  trade  union  can  not  expand  its 
jurisdiction,  or  amalgamate  with  another  or- 
ganisation of  the  same  or  of  a  kindred  trade 
In  the  sa*ne  industry.  The  term  'autonomy,' 
as  applied,  has  been  used  as  an  obstacle  to 
such  extension,  growth,  and  amalgamatioi^ 
No  such  construction  or  interpretation  can 
be  justly  given  thie  term.  Broadly  and  spe- 
cifically speaking,  the  term  'autonomy' 
means  self  gOTsmment,  as  automaton  and 
automatic,  self-acting;  autobiography,  self* 
writing  the  histoxj  of  one's  own  life;  auto- 
mobikB,  self-propelling;  deriving  its  general 
application  from  the  root  word  auto,  self. 
we  are  prompted  to  this  explanation  by  sev- 
eral instances  in  which  the  term  'industrial 
unionism'  is  applied,  as  against  trade  union- 
ism, with  its  sutonomous  self*fEOv«mment. 
as  well  as  bv  a  circular  which  was  recently 
issued,  in  which  the  affiliated  organisations 
and  the  delegates  to  this  convention  are 
urged  to  favor  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  so  that — 

"  'National  and  international  trade  unions 
shall  have  the  right  to  amalgamation;  such 
amalgamation  must  be  endorsed  by  a  refer- 
Midum  vote  of  the  organlsatioos  affected,  and 
a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  members 
voting  upon  such  amendment  in  each  organ- 
isation, shall  be  necessary  to  make  the 
amendnrant  legal  and  binding.' 

"Such  a  proposition  is  based  upon  the 
miseoneeption  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  prevents. 
or  hat  the  power  to  prevent  or  place  obsta- 
elM  la  the  way  of  amalgamation  of  national 


or  international  trade  unions  when  they  so 
desire  to  amalgmate,  when  as  a  matteor  of 
fact  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  A. 
F.  of  L..  the  Executive  Council,  and  our 
organisations  to  bring  about  amalgamation 
o^  national  and  international  unions,  and 
where  that  has  been  impossible  for  the  time 
being,  to  endesvor  to  have  tfanm  co-operate 
an^  federate  for  their  mutual  advantage.  At- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  provision  of  this 
suggested  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  if  it  were  adopted  it 
would  require  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote 
of  the  members  voting  to  bring  about  amal- 
gagation,  when  as  a  matt«r  of  fact,  amal- 
gamation of  several  organisations  has  been 
effected  by  conference  and  agreement  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  th»  membership,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  convention,  voting  upon  the 
question.  Thus  it  will  retard  and  not  fa- 
cilitate. The  American  trade  union  moTe- 
nent  is  one  of  constant  growth  development 
and  expansion.  Since  its  inception,  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  has  been  the  most  practical  and 
beneficial  general  organisation  of  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  continent;  has  taken  eog- 
nirance  of  the  constant  chan^B  and  tran- 
sition in  industry  and  by  every  means  with- 
in its  power  has  sought  not  only  to  eff^t  the 
^organisation  of  unorganised  workers,  but  to 
bring  about  unity,  solidarity  and  fraternity 
among  organised  workers,  and  has  stim- 
ulated by  «very  means  within  its  power  the 
necessity  for  closer  eo-operation,  federation 
and  amalgamation  of  existing  trade  unions 
to  the  end  that  each  may  be  helpful  to  a|l. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  rsalises  that  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link;  that  the 
grand  army  of  organised  labor  can  not  ad- 
vance much  further  than  its  most  backward 
column;  that  the  labor  organisations  are 
made  up  of  human  beings  who  are  not  cast 
in  plastic  molds;  can  not  be  placed  in  rigid 
forms,  and  thierefore,  it  must  concede  that 
the  authority  vested  in  the  affiliated  unions 
and  their  members  must  be  the  largest  con- 
sistent with  the  general  progress  and  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  wage-working  masses. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  organised  central  bodies 
In  hundreds  of  cities,  and  state  federations 
in  nearly  all  the  states  in  America;  has  in- 
stituted a  large  number  of  international 
unions  and  numberless  local  unions,  and  has 
developed  the  system  of  industrial  depart- 
ments which  federate  the  organised  workers 
of  the  different  crafts,  tradha  and  callings 
and  which  co-operate  for  the  common  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  interest  of 
all.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  realises  that  there  is 
still  much  to  do.  but  renudlates  the  insinua- 
tion which  is  implied  by  the  term  'Indus- 
trial Unionism'  ss  it  is  employed  bv  the  so- 
called  'Industrial  Workers  of  the  World'  in 
antagonism  to  'Trade  Unionism'  for  in  that 
implication  the  false  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  the  trade  unions  are  rigid,  un 
yieldinar,  or  do  not  adjust  themselves  to  meet 
new  conditions  and  do  not  advance,  develop 
or  expand,  whereas  the  whole  history  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  past  thirty 
years  demonstrstes  beyond  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  there  is  not  a  day  which 
passes,  but  which  witnesses  in  the  trade 
union  movement  in  America  the  highest  and 
loftiest  spirit  of  sserlilce  In  order  to  eo- 
operate  vrith  our  fellow-workers  for  their 
interest  and  common  uplift.  In  line  with 
the  historic.  Intelllfrent  and  comprehensive 
attitude  which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  pursued 
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since  it«  inception,  we  urge  still  ^eater  ef- 
fort and  energy  in  the  work  of  more  thor- 
oughly organizing  the  nnorganizvd  workers, 
pursued  to  its  fullest  extent:  to  urge  upon 
the  organized  workers  a  more  thorough  co- 
operation, to  adTocate  amalgamation  of  or- 
ganizations of  kindred  trades  and  callings, 
and  a  more  thorough  federation  of  all  or- 
ganized labor,  to  the  end  that  economic,  po- 
litical, moral  and  social  justice  shall  come 
to  the  toilers,  the  wealth  producers  of 
America."  ,,.  ^ 

(1914,  p.  419)  A  plan  to  establish  a 
mediation  and  conciliation  dvpjirtment  te* 
comprise  three  members  of  different  affil- 
iated anions  who  shall  give  their  entire 
time  to  the-  P?rvice  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  inves- 
tigation. All  jurisdictional  disputes  not  ad- 
justed when  conventions  adjourn  may  be 
ref<erred  to  this  department,  whose  duty  will 
be  to  endeavor  by  mediation  and  conciliation 
to  settle  *.he  controversies. 

(1915.  p.  163)  Executive  Council  re- 
ported the  plan  was  impracticable  and  not 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  has  char- 
acterized all  of  the  work  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  assured  its  success  and  continued  use- 
fnlress.  That  spirit  upon  which  so  much 
depends  is  the  absolute  absence  of  any  ele- 
ment of  oompulsion.  The  plans,  policies  and 
decisions  that  are  adopted  and  followed,  are 
voluntarily  endorsed  by  those  whom  they 
affvct.  There  is  a  spontaneity  and  a  fl<^x- 
iHlity  about  the  trado  union  movement  thai 
enables  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  changing 
condition,  every  new  development,  and  to 
verve  the  best  interests  of  the  wage-earners. 
It  is  so  flexible  and  adjustable  that  it  is  part 
of  their  lives  tfnd  changes  as  fheir  daily 
needs  change.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
ccmmittee  on  adjustments  provides  for  a 
permanent  board  whose  functions  shall  be 
mediation  and  conciliation.  The  plan  is 
modolpd  after  various  suggestions  looking  to- 
ward compulsory  conciliation  and  mediation 
and  govornment  organizations  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  and  more  or  leas  me- 
chanical agency  would  be  more  effective  in 
the  work  of  conciliation  and  meiiation  be- 
twet^  the  various  organizations  affiliated 
to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  than  is  the  method  that 
has  enabled  us  to  build  up  our  present  de- 
gree of  power  and  success  and  to  adjust  dif- 
ficulties as  they  develop  between  organiza- 
tions, (p.  368)  Convention  approved  the 
decision   of   the    Executive   Council. 

(1916,  p.  296)  Reaffirmed  action  of  1912 
convention  against  organization  by  indus- 
tries instead  of  crafts. 

Trades,  Basle — (1881.  p.  12)  A  plan  of 
organization  was  presented  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Representative  Assembly  of 
Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  recommended  that  unions  of  kindred  oc- 
cupation in  addition  to  maintaining  their 
separate  orsrani^EiBtions.  f^aleamate  under) 
heads  as  follows:  Iron,  building,  printing, 
leather  and  clothing  trades  and  purveyors. 
Each  amalgamated  association  to  choose  del- 
egates to  a  nationl  council  of  federated 
trades  whose  duties  should  be  simply  execu- 
tive.     The  plan   was   not   endorsed. 

Trade  Union  Discrimination — (1906.  p. 
174)  Condemned  action  of  local  unions  af- 
filliated  through  their  national  and  inter- 
nationals with  the  A.  P.  of  L.  in  striking  to 
assist   an   independent   union    against   a   reg- 


ular organization  of  the  same  trade.  Ex- 
ecutive Coancil  requested  to  use  erssry  ef- 
fort when  such  complaints  were  made  to 
atop  such  destructive  methods. 

Trade  UnionUm,  Btliica  of — (1904,  p. 
167)  The  following  were  endorsed  in  1903: 
**1.  Organize,  unite  and  federate.  2.  Have 
faith  and  confidence  in  themselves  and  each 
other.  3.  Stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
stzvss  and  strife:  to  help  bear  each  other's 
burdens  and  perfect  the!  bonds  of  brother- 
hood. 4.  Endeavor  to  maintain  industrial 
peace  by  trade  agrreements  with  employers. 
5.  Voluntarily  and  faithfully  abide  by  and 
fulfill  the  terms  of  agreements  and  the 
awards  of  arbitrators  thereunder.  6.  Pre- 
vent industrial  conflicts  wherever  possible, 
and  particularly  to  resist  all  attempts  to  re- 
duce wages."  We  now  report  as  results  of 
such  policy  the  following:  "1.  Wage  re- 
ductions have  been  checked.  2.  The  indus- 
trial situation  has  not  become  acute,  as  was 
the  uniform  course  formerly.  8.  Much  idle- 
ness, poverty,  suffering  and  misery  have  been 
prevented.  4.  The  era  of  industrial  stag- 
nation, as  compared  with  former  like  condi- 
tions, has  been  shortened.  5.  The  prospect 
for  a  revival  in  industry  and  commerce  in 
the  future  is  brighter,  as  compared  with  any 
similar  previous  period.  6.  There  ia  leas 
acute  feeling  of  unrest  among  workmen  and 
employers  generally,  buainess  men  and  all 
our  people.  7.  There  are  more  workman 
and  employers  in  agreement  and  understand- 
ing. 8.  There  is  a  more  general  effort  to 
bring  about  more  rightful  relations  between 
workmen  and  employers.  9.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter conception  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man  to  man,  a  more  general  satisfaction 
among  our  people  with  the  present,  and  a 
more  gratifying  and  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future." 

Trade  Union,  Misalon  of^(1904  .pp.  14- 
167)  The  trade  union  movement  stands  for 
the  abolition  of  the  yet  prevailing  opiniorn 
that  the  laborer,  because  he  is  a  laborer,  is 
something  less  than  a  citizen  and  has  not 
the  full  right  as  such.  It  endeavors  to  es- 
tablish on  the  industrial  field  such  equality 
and  such  opportunity  as  has  been  granted 
on  the  political  field,  not  only  theoretically 
but.  in  fact,  as  lived  and  experienced  in 
everyday  life.  From  the  dark  days  of  slav- 
ery and  serfdom  to  the  era  of  wage-labor 
was  in  itself  a  great  progress:  the  entrance 
of  the  wage  earners  into  the  realm  of  the 
larger,  broader,  and  brighter  vision  of  as- 
sociated effort,  has  been  frought  with  a'^hieve- 
ments  commanding  the  admiration  and  th« 
wonder  of  students  and  observers.  Dispute 
it  as  some  may,  we  are  conscious,  and  history 
will  accord  ns  the  credit,  of  being  the  nat- 
ural and  rational  crystallized  effort  of  the 
masses  to  abolish  wrong  and  injustice;  to 
attain  justice  and  right  by  the  most  peaee- 
ful.  evolutionary  and  humane  method.  The 
immediate  future  is  pregnant  with  ^ood  or 
ill  for  the  people  of  our  •country.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  organized  labor  movement  to 
determine  by  its  course  the  form  which  it 
shall  assume.  The  constant  ironrovement  In 
machinery,  the  division,  subdivision,  and 
specialization  of  labor,  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment in  industry,  and  the  coneentra- 
tion  of  wealth,  give  to  the  wealth  poaaeseon 
such  extraordinary  power,  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  cunning  and  greed  for  fain, 
unless  Intelligently  and  compre^enaiTely 
met    by    a    well    organized    labor   moTemiiat. 
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will  twnd  to  the  deterioration  of  our  race, 
the  destruction  of  all  our  achievementa,  and 
the  dissipation  of  all  our  hopes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  struggling  masses  in 
the  past,  if  w«  shall  prove  true  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  the  hosts  of  labor 
of  our  day,  the  power  calculated  to  injure 
will  be  diverted  to  the  common  w«al,  and 
thus  open  up  vistas  of  larger  opportunities 
and  a  broader  conception  of  human  rights 
and    ennobling    aspirations. 

Trade  Union  Policy  Best — (1896,  p.  48) 
John  Mallinson.  fraternal  dehegate  from 
Great  Britain,  in  addressing  the  convention 
said:  "The  constitution  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  is  excellent.  Its  cornerstone  is  the  anti- 
political  section.  W«  are  engaged  in  fight 
ing  for  it  in  England  and  hope  eventually 
tc  secure  it." 

Trade  Unions,  Benefits  Due  to — (1896,  p. 
48)  The  trade  unions  secured  labor  bu- 
reaus, free  text  books,  fire  escapes  and  other 
improvements,  not  the  men  of  education,  but 
despite  them. 

Trade  Unions  Expand  with  Indattry— - 
(1907,  pp.  20-202)  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  various  trades  may  b*d  fully  trusted 
to  change  the  forms  of  their  respective  or- 
ganisations in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most 
effective  for  the  protection  of  th«ir  interests. 
Organisms  have,  no  matter  how  produced,  a 
life  and  an  individuality  peculiarly  their 
own.  Any  sudden  change  in  environments 
or  any  great  divergence  from  the  natural 
law  of  its  growth  means  injury,  deformity 
or  death  because  of  the  inherent  impossibil- 
ity of  sudden  changes  in  its  own  structure. 
In  accordance  with  this  law  organizations 
of  labor  will  develop  in  obedience  to  the 
fundamental  ideal  underlying  and  nourish* 
inv  its  very  life,  but  like  other  organisms 
slight  variations  in  outward  form  will 
rocessarily   be  produced   by   environnvants. 

Trade  Union  Schoola — (1905,  pp.  27- 188) 
Education  is  regarded  by  all  as  the  essen- 
tial to  progress  and  success,  and  this  fact  is 
equally  applicable  to  tbe  trade  union  move- 
ment. Much  as  has  been  said  and  done  re- 
garding the  trade  unions  and  the  trade  union 
movement,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  there 
i%  not  as  wide  or  general  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  history,  the  struggles, 
the  methods,  and  iho  work  of  our  movement 
as  should  be.  /The  misinformation  upon 
trade  union  life,  activity,  and  purposes  is 
still  too  general  and  profound.  And  to  this 
is  largely  due  the  unfair  criticism  and  op- 
position of  opponents,  as  well  an  the  inabil- 
ity of  a  number  of  oar  trade  unionists  often 
to  defend  the-mselv-s.  the  organizations  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  the  faith  that 
is  within  them.  Their  confidence  in  and 
tbvir  judgment  of  trade  union  work  and  ob- 
jects i,i.  therefore,  sometimes  weakened  or 
perverted,  and  they  beconv?  easy  victims  to 
antagonists  or  sophists.  We  recommend  that 
our  central  bodies  establish  in  their  respec- 
tive loca*iiti?8  trade  union  schools  where  at 
least  the  elementary  principles  of  the  trade 
union  movement  mav  be  taught:  where  a 
correct  und5?rstai>ding  of  trnde  union  historv. 
atrnggles.  and  achievements  may  be  demon- 
strated and  impressed  upon  students:  where 
the  conditions  of  the  workv^rs  of  the  past 
may  be  made  known,  and  what  marvelous 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  grad 
nally  yet   efTeetively  wrought   in  tlvd  life  of 


labor,  and  where  may  be  instilled  the  knowl- 
edge that  only  by  associated  efforts,  the  hon- 
orable performance  of  duty,  and  by  con- 
stant application  and  persistency  can  labor 
work  out  its  salvation  day  by  day  in  the 
natural  development  and  evolution  toward 
a  better  life;  that  progress  is  made,  not  by 
leaps  and  jumps,  but  by  the  natural,  tlve 
rational  process  of  associated  effort.  Coupled 
with  such  schools  and  as  a  part  of  their  in- 
struction, the  young  boys  and  girls  of  our 
fellow- workmen  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  of  the  en- 
nobling work  and  aspirations  to  which  tlw^ir 
elders  are  devoting  their  energies.  With  the 
establishment  of  trade  union  schools,  leaf- 
lets, cards,  tracts,  elv^mentary  in  their  char- 
acter, and  books  for  advanced  classes,  could 
be  prepared  and  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
A.   F.   of  L.   and   furnished   at   cost. 

Trade  Unions  Oatgrowth  of  Conditions — 
(1907,  pp.  24-208)  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  labor  movement  is  tho 
necessary  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  indus- 
trial conditions:  that  it  was  quite  as  much 
the  impelling  force  of  circumstancv»s  as  de-  • 
sire  which  brought  the  labor  movement  into 
existence.  The  toilers  have  recognized  that 
the  advantages  they  now  enjoy  over  previ- 
ous periods  were  not  brought  to  them  upon 
a  silver  platter  or  philanthropically  conceded 
to  them.  Even  our  worst  antagonists  con- 
cede that  the  organizations  of  labor  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
workers.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  true, 
then  to  the  unions  of  labor  belongs  at  least 
that  much  credit.-  The  question  naturally 
arises,  if  the  work  of  union  labor  in  the  past 
has  been  of  a  beneficent  character,  in  what 
regard  is  the  labor  movement  of  today  more 
at  fault  than  that  very  movement  which  has 
brought  this  betterment  which  even  our  most 
bitter  antagonists  concede?  Surely,  none 
can  truthfully  assert  that  the  labor  move- 
ment of  today  is  less  intelligent,  less  hn- 
mane,  leas  lawful,  than  formerly.  In  truth, 
the  observer  must  concede  the  reverse.  The 
sum  total  of  labor's  offending  today  lies  in 
the  fact  that  by  our  larger  membership  and 
increased  intelligence  our  movement  has  ^i^^ 
come  more  effective  in  gaining  for  our  fel- 
low-workers the  rights  to  which  tlwy  are 
justly  entitled,  the  elimination  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  too  long  borne  and  the 
bright  prospect  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
high  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the  interests 
of  humanity.  Ther<»  is  nothing  for  which 
our  movement  may  declare,  there  is  no  ac- 
tion which  it  may  take  of  an  effective  char- 
acter to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  labor,  which  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  labor's  opponents.  Only  after  success 
has  attended  our  efforts  and  some  of  our  de- 
mnrds  are  establislied  and  in  full  operation, 
whether  this  be  by  law  or  by  agreement 
with  employers,  and  the  beneflconc«»  of  these 
measures  generally  recosrnized,  will  the 
clamor  of  ignorance,  tnved  and  bigotry  be 
silenced.  This  h.<is  been  demonstrated  in 
the  past:  the  future  will  justify  labor's  pres- 
ent contention.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  demands  of  labor  are  usually  made  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  advance  of  the'r  general 
acquiescence  and  approval.  If  labor  but 
jroes  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  it^  way.  organ- 
izing our  fellow  workers,  securing  for  them 
mere  time  and  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
their  education  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
best    that   is    in   them,    pressing  home   upon 
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modem  society  tfa»  rightful  claims  which  are 
ours,  we  shall  not  ooiy  improve  public  opin- 
ion, and  more  largely  ourselves  constitute 
that  public  opinion,  but  we  sh&ll  achieve 
for  ounelves  and  for  all  posterity  that  real 
freedom,  justice,  progress  and  humanity  of 
which  poets  have  sung,  philosophers  have 
dreamed,  and  for  which  labor  in  all  time 
has  struggled,  and  which  it  is  tfan  mission 
of  Icbor  now  and  in  the  near  future  to  es- 
tablish. 

Tnde  Unions,  Their  Philosophy^  (1898, 
pp.  14-85)  In  the  early  days  of  our  move- 
ment we  had  a  declaration  in  our  organ- 
isation that  defense  of  trade  unions  was  un- 
necessary. In  this  declaration  we  were  sup- 
ported by  the  historic  development  of  the 
labor  movenvdot,  justified  by  all  laws  of  nat- 
pral  growth,  by  industrial,  economic  and  so- 
eial  conditions.  Though  there  is  no  altera- 
tion requiring  a  modification  of  our  attitude, 
in  so  far  as  the  unquestionable  basis  of  the 
trade  unions  is  concerned,  certain  elements 
have  arisen,  and  taken  our  failure  to  defend 
the  trade  unions  as  a  confession  of  the  un- 
tenabhaneas  of  trade  unions  and  trade  union 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  work,  the  onward 
march,  the  progress,  the  success  attending 
our  movement,  are  in  themselves  a  defense; 
yet  our  silence  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
confession  of  weakness.  The  trade  unions 
are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  modem  so- 
citary  and  industrial  conditions.  They  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  man's  brains.  They 
are  organisations  of  necessity.  Th»y  were 
bom  of  the'  necessity  of  the  workers  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  themselves  from  encroach- 
ment, injustice  and  wrong.  They  are  the 
organisations  of  the  working  class,  for  the 
working  class,  by  the  working  class;  grap- 
pling with  economic  and  social  problems  as 
they  arise,  dealing  with  them  in  a  practical 
manner  to  the  end  that  a  solution  commensu- 
rate with  the  interests  of  all  may  be  at- 
tained. From  hand  labor  in  the  home  to 
machine  and  factory  labor  witnessed  the 
transition  from  the  trade  guilds  to  the  trade 
unions;  with  the  concentration  of  wealth 
and  the  development  of  industry,  the  growth 
fiom  the  local  to  the  national  and  the  inter- 
national unions,  and  the  closer  affiliation  of 
all  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  federation. 
Thera  are  some  who,  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  term  the  slow  progress  of  the  labor 
movement  would  have  us  hasten  it  by  what 
they  lead  themselves  to  believe  is  a  shorter 
route.  No  intelligent  workman  who  has 
passed  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  the 
labor  problem,  expects  to  wake  up  any  fine 
morning  to  find  the  hopes  of  these  years 
realized  over  night,  and  the  world  on  the 
flood-tide  of  the  millennium.  With  the 
knowledge  that  the  past  tells  us  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  ages  of  trial  and  travail,  mis^ 
takes  and  doubts  yet  unsolved;  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  working  class  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  a  thousand  generations  and  tinged 
with  the  life-blood  of  the  numberless  mar- 
tyrs, the  trade  unionist  is  not  likely  to  stake 
his  future  hopes  on  the  fond  chance  of  the 
many  millions  turning  philosophers  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eyo.  Hnch  of  our  misery 
as  enforced  wage- workers  sprirgs,  not  so 
much  from  any  power  exerted  by  the  "up- 
per" or  ruling  class,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
the  ignorance  of  so  many  in  our  own  class 
who  accept  conditions  by  their  own  volition. 
The  more  intelligent,  realising  their  inability 
to  create  a  millennium,  will  not  descend  to 


trickery  or  juggling  with  terms.     They  soek 
to    benefit    themselves    and    their   fellow-men 
through  trade  unions  and  trade  union  action, 
and   by   bearing  the  brunt,    be   in    the  van- 
guard in  the  cause,  and  hasten  on  the  pro- 
cess of  education  that  will  fit  humanity  even 
to  recognize  the  millennium  when  it  arriwss. 
Each    ism    has    stood   but   as   an   evanescent 
and    irridescent     dream    of    poor     humanity 
groping  blindly   in   the   dark   for   its   ideal; 
and   it  has  caused  many  a  heart-wx^anch  to 
regulate  some  idealism  to  movements  which 
do  not  move,   to   the  dead  ashefc  of  blasted 
hopes   and  promises.     Throughout   all   thwso 
dreams   and  hopes  and    fears    and    attacks, 
vituperation  and  misrepresentation,  the  trade 
unionists    have    plodded    along    their    weary 
way  since  the  miner  of  Laurium,  8,000  years 
ago,  laid  down  his  pick:  and,  though  phan- 
tasmagorias and  dreams  have  lived  and  died, 
the  wage-earners,  with  pick  and  shovel,  with 
hammer  and  f»aw  and  plane,  with  hands  on 
the  lever  of  the  highest  developed  machines, 
kept,    and    keeps,    organizing   and    plodding 
along  toward  better  conditions  of  life.    The 
trade  unions  not  only  discuss  eccnomics  and 
social   problems,   bvt    deal   with    them   in    a 
practical   fashion   calculated  to   bring  about 
better  conditions  of  life  today,  and  thus  fit 
the   workers    for   the   greater   struggles    for 
amelioration   and  emancipation  yet  to  cobm. 
No  one  having  any  conception  of  the  labor 
problems — ^the  struggles  of  life — ^would  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  notion,  must  less  ad- 
vise the  workers,  to  abstain  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  political   rights   and  their  po- 
litical power.     On  the  contrary,  trade  union 
action  upon  the  surface  is  economic  action, 
yet  there  is  no  action  which  the  trade  unions 
can  take  but  which  in  ita  effect  is  political. 
But,  in  the  exercise  of  the  political  power  of 
the  workers,  that  is,  the  casting  of  the  bal- 
lot, we  are  sometimes  ur^ad  to  throw  to  the 
winds  the  experience  and  the  tangible  results 
of  sges.  and  to  hasard  the  intex^asts  of  l»bor 
in  a  new  era  of  political  partisanship.     We 
went  legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor;  we 
want  legislation  executed  by  labor  men;   we 
want  trade  unionists  In  Congress  and  more 
trade  unionists  in  the  state  legislatures,  in 
our  municipal  councils  and  In  our  executive 
offices:  we  want  trade  unionists  on  the  mag- 
isterial benches,  and  those  convinced  of  the 
justice    of   our   cause,    with    the   courage  of 
their    convictions,    in   the    highest    offices    of 
our   land.      We    shall    secure   them,    too.    by 
acting  as  trade  unionists  rather  than  turning 
our   trade  unions   into  partisan  ward  clubs. 
Our  movement  is  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
recognizing   that    class    intereats,    that    class 
advancement,    that    class    progress    is    beet 
made  by  working  class  trade  union   action. 
That    we    shnll    receive    the    co-operation    of 
others,   {roes  without  saying;   but  it  is  only 
as    the    trade   unions    grow   In    numbers,    in 
power   and    in    intelligence,    shall    we    disen- 
thrall  the  minds    and   freedom   of  action   of 
sympathicers    with    our    cause,    who    gladly 
await  the  hour  to  place  the  best  sheaves  of 
their  laurels  of  learning  at  the  feet  of  the 
advancing  hosts  of  organized  labor.  Spencer 
has   said  that  it   has   always  been   the  rem- 
nant in  society  which  has  saved  It  from  re- 
action of  barbarism.     Today  modem  society 
is    beginning   to    realize    that    trades    unions 
are  the  onlv  hope  of  our  civilisation  and  to 
xvgard  them  as  the  only  power  whMe  mis- 
sion is  to   evolve  order  out    of    our    social 
chaos  to  save  us  from  reaction,  brutality  and 
perhaps   barbarism.      Our   progress   may   be 
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■low,  jet  it  is  the  fMtest,  the  ssfast  and 
best  evolt^d  from  the  human  mind;  and 
even  in  its  present  form,  is  the  germ  of  a 
future  state  whieh  all  will  hail  with  flad 
scclaim.  Then  to  nuture  it,  to  concentrate 
our  energies  in  order  that  its  progress  may 
be  sure  that  its  adrancement  may  be  unim* 
peded,  that  its  development  may  be  unre- 
stricted and  its  success  unimpairad,  is  the 
doty  of  ^yery  intelligent  worker,  ^rory  loTor 
of  the  human  race.  The  toilers  of  our  coun- 
try look  to  you  to  deviM  the  ways  and 
means  by  whieh  a  more  thorough  organiza* 
tion  of  the  wage  earners  may  be  accomp- 
lished, and  to  sare  our  children  in  their  in- 
fancy from  being  forced  into  the  maelstrom 
of  wage  slaTery*  I^et  us  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  or 
brought  to  a  premature  death  by  early 
drudgery,  to  give  them  the  sunshine  of  the 
school  room  and  play  ground  instead  of  the 
factory  and  the  workshop.  To  protect  the 
workers  in  their  inalienable  rights  to  a 
higher  and  better  life;  to  protect  them,  not 
only  as  equals  before  the  law,  but  also  in 
their  rights  to  the  product  of  their  labor; 
to  protect  their  lives,  their  limbs,  their 
health,  their  homes,  their  firesides,  their  lib- 
erties as  men,  as  workers,  and  as  citisens; 
to  overcome  and  conquer  prejudice  and  an- 
tagonism; to  secure  to  them  the  right  to 
life,  and  the  opportunity  to  maintain  that 
life ;  the  right  to  be  full  shares  in  tfan  abund- 
ance which  is  the  result  of  their  brain  and 
brawn,  and  the  eivilisation  of  which  they 
are  the  founders  and  the  mainstay;  to  this 
the  workers  are  entitled  beyond  the  cavil 
of  a  doubt.  With  nothingless  ought  they, 
or  will  they,  be  satisfied.  The  attainment  of 
these  is  the  glorious  mission^  of  the  trades 
unions.  No  higher  or  nobler  mission  «ver 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  people  than  that  com- 
mitted to  the  working  class — a  class  of 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  be  members. 

Trade  Unions  the  Onlj  Hope — (1900,  p. 
16)  We  meet  within  a  few  days  of  the 
closing  of  the  nineteenth,  aud  the  ushering 
in  of  the  twentieth  eantury;  and,  though 
contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that 
something  mystical  and  extraordinary  ac- 
companies the  transition  from  one  century 
to  another,  we  can  but  fdel  impressed  with 
the  marvelous  porgress  which  has  been  made 
within  the  past  hundred  years  and  imbued 
with  some  conception  of  •that  which  is  antici- 
pated in  tlva  century  to  come.  Through  the 
pages  of  written  history  runs  the  thread  of 
the  organised  struggle  of  the  workers  for 
the  attainment  of  justice.  Those  who  studi- 
otdily  search  may  Feam  that  in  the  effort  of 
the  work-»rs  to  remedy  wrongs  and  establish 
rights,'  the  trade  nnior  has  been  the  factor 
by  which  concessiors  have  been  forced  from 
existing  society.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  almost  with  the  in- 
itiative of  our  ovn  gowmment  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  an  immense  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  of  labor;  but  from  the 
fact  thst  ours  was  entirely  an  agricultural 
eonntrv.  the  trade  unions  w«re  sparse  and 
fragmentary.  Industry  wss  incapable  of 
full  development,  so  long  as  chattel  slavery 
existed;  hence,  th»  formation  of  national 
unions  could  not  be  e^ctually  achieved.  The 
abolition  of  chattel  siavery  paved  the  way 
for  larger  industrial  development,  and  con- 
jointly with  it  the  greater  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  trade  unionism  upon  a  national 
oasis.      Now,    as    industries    are    frequently 


merged  and  concentrated,  we  present  to  the 
world  the  best  federation  of  organised  labor 
whieh  has  been  recorded  bv  history.  Previ- 
ous attempts  at  concentration  of  the  organ- 
ised workers'  efforts  were  made,  all  of 
which,  through  failure  to  recognise  the  trwa 
functions  of  such  a  movement,  proved  the 
fatal  ropk  upon  whieh  they  foundered,  went 
to  pieces,  and  strewed  the  debris  of  dis- 
trust and  discouragement  until  it  not  only 
injured  and  destroyed  the  unions,  but  weak- 
ened the  faith  and  the  confidence  which  the 
workers  had  in  organised  effort  to  abolish 
injustice,  and  to  attain  redress.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  though  our  Federation  was  formed  in 
1881,  the  records  demonstrate  that  a  large 
preponderance  of  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance were  not  its  friends;  for,  though  there 
were  a  large  number  of  delegates,  who  were 
authorised  to  attend  by  the  peculiar  term  of 
tfan  call,  yet  at  the  Oonvention  immediately 
succeeding  there  were  but  nineteen  delegates 
in  attendance.  But  though  few  in  numrors, 
the  men  of  that  and  subsequent  conventions, 
realising  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
necessity  for  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
federation  would  be  generally  recognised, 
hewed  strictly  and  closely  to  the  line.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
eight-hour  day  in  1886,  though  hampered 
by  a  most  unfortunate  event,  still  had 
wakened  the  toilers  to  a  realisation  of  their 
duty  to  such  an  extent,  and  had  accomplished 
BO  much,  that  that  year  brought  a  greater 
xecognition  of  the  true  worth  of  our  Feder- 
ation, and  the  adoption  of  the  present  title. 
The  history  of  the  struggle  made  by  the  few 
men  (upon  whom  were  imposed  the  duties 
and  sacrifices,  without  compensation  of  any 
kind  and  with  scarcely  a  dollar  to  prosecu^l> 
the  work  of  organisation  and  education) 
during  the  five  years  of  1881-86  to  main- 
tsin  the  Federation,  has  not  been,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  written.  The  beginning 
of  this  new  era  of  our  Federation  gave  the 
toilers  new  hope  and  new  courage:  for  they 
saw  that  our  movement  was  founded  upon 
correct  principles,  and  that  its  affairs  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  desir<>d 
above  ull  thinn  the  promotion  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  toilers  and  the  achievement  of 
their  rights.  We  aflirm  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessfnl  contrsdiction,  snd  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sinuations and  slanderous  charges  of  the 
enemies  of  our  canse.  that  our  movement 
has  been  freer  from  dishonest  and  faithless 
men  than  any  institution,  organization,  or 
movement  In  our  own.  and  perhaps  in  any 
other  country.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  not  in- 
dulged in  any  exhaustive  or  elaborate  plat- 
form of  abstract  principles.  It  recognises 
that  the  best  organisation  for  the  working 
people  is  an  organisation  of  the  working 
neople.  bv  the  working  people,  and  that 
is  the  trade  union;  to  assure  and  insure  the 
right  of  the  trade  unions  to  sell^govemment. 
snd  yet  to  insist  that  the  toilers  in  each 
union  shall  appreciate  the  Interdependence 
or  organisations,  and  by  the  federation  of  all 
to  present  a  solid  phalanx  of  the  workers 
of  America.  Our  economic  and  social  life 
presents  to  us  new  and  complex  problems. 
The  century  now  opening  before  us  r»> 
quires  the  keenest  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  all.  that  upon  ourselves  and  upon  our 
unity  in  sentiment,  conviction  and  action  lies 
the  safety  of  the  future  manhood,  woman- 
hood and  childhood  of  our  country.     There 
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have  been  no  rights  accorded  nnleis  they 
have  been  conquered  through  tfan  unity,  the 
wisdom  and  the  willingness,  of  those  who 
have  acquired  them,  to  bear  burdens  and 
make  sacrifices.  What  is  tnre  of  the  past 
is  true  in  the  present,  and  will  be  equally 
true  in  the  future.  To  organize  the  yet 
unorganized  worbars;  to  build  up  national 
and  international  unions,  to  make  our  or- 
ganizations daily  more  effective  to  defend 
the  toilers;  to  protect  and  promote  their 
interests  in  every  way;  to  assure  beyond  all 
preadventure  the  vantage  ground  already 
gained;  to  progress  contlnuafly  in  abolishing 
that  which  the  workers,  their  wives  and  their 
childnen  have  too  long  borne,  and  the 
achievement  of  that  justice  to  which  we  are 
entitled.  The  success  of  these,  as  typified 
by  our  great  eau8<e.  now  and  for  all  time 
to  come,  rests  entirely  upon  the  working 
class  itself.  It  may  be  true  that  others,  by 
their  sympathetic  action,  may  aid  us  in  our 
movement;   but  we  resent  the  claims  or  the 

ftromises  of  an^  and  all  that  the  amelioration 
n    the    condition    of    the    wage- workers,    or 
their  disenthrallment  from  ev^ry  form  of  in- 
justice, depends  upon  any  other  power  than 
that   of   th«   working  people    themselves,    by 
and   through   their   trade    union   effort.      (p. 
Ill)      At  the  close  of  the  last  century,   the 
working  people  were  either  chattol  slaves  or 
serf^.  tied  to  the  «oil,  or  members  of  craft 
guilds,  the  government  of  which  wab  in  thK> 
hands  of  the  masters,   and.  in  any  case,  d«>- 
prived  of  the  right  of  combination,  mobility 
and  migration.     By  reason   of  the  desire  of 
the  tlven  middle  class  to  share  in  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  upper  class,   it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  insist  upon  equsl  free- 
dom   for    all.      By    and    through    this    they 
wvre   able    to   take   the   function    of   govern- 
ment from  the  then  rulers  and  to  break  into 
their  circle,  but  they  were  compelled  to  give 
to  the  working  peoples — in  theory,  at  least — 
equal  rights  with  themselves,  under  the  law. 
Through  these  influences,  chattel  slavery  and 
serfdom    w>are    nbolisbed.    mobility    and    the 
right  of  migration  conceded;  and.  the  work- 
ing class,  feeling  its  fetters  dropping,  insist- 
ed upon,  and  re-acqnircd.  the  right  of  com- 
bination, through  which  we  enjoy  that  meas- 
ure of  freedom  that  we  now  have,  and  which 
makes   this   international   gathering  possible. 
We    desire    to    remind    the    working    people 
that  the  progress  made,  even  though  assisted 
by   the   antagonisms   above   referred   to.    was 
only  possibVe  through  the  unceasing  struggle 
and  the  willingness  to  stand  for  human  free- 
dom,   reerardless    of    what    the    consequences 
were.     It  is  our  purpose  to  warn  the  work- 
<?r8    that    the    antagonisms    and    struggle    for 
power,   of  the   upper   classes,   are   now  prac- 
tically at   an   end,   and  that  the  desire  will, 
in  the  coming  years,  be  to  take  from  us  the 
rights    now    acquired,    or,    at    least,    to    stay 
the    progress    toward    that    condition    of    so- 
cietv  in   which  no   "classes"   will   exist.  We 
realize   that    the    contest    will    be   bitter,    re- 
lentl^ess.    and    varied,    and    that    its    outcome 
may    be    disastrous,    unless    we    shall    prove 
capnble   of  a   greater   solidarity,   mutual   for- 
bearance,   and    readiness    for    sacrifice,    than 
up  to  the  present  we  have  been  able  to  show. 
Trade    Union    Trinmphs — n9l6.    p.    312) 
Reviewing    and    reflecting    upon    the    history 
of  the    American   trade   union    movement,    its 
struggles,      nchie^vments      and      sccomplish- 
ments,    no    impartial    observer    or    onbiaspd 
student  can   doubt  for  one  moment  the  effi- 


cacy   of   our   movement    and    the    high    and 
lofty    character    of    its    aims    and    purpowaa, 
hopes  and   aspirations.     The  history   of  the 
organised  labor  struggle  reveals  that   in  ita 
inception    the    trade    union    movement    was 
looked   upon   as   too    insignificant   for   atten- 
tion and   omitted  entirely  from  serious  con- 
sideration.      As     the    movement     gained     in 
strength,    power    and    influence,    when    the 
workers'     movement    of    our    country    com- 
pelled public  recognition,  it  was  treated  with 
contempt    and    ancompromising   hostility,    re 
garded   ^s    a   social   enemy   and   an   obstacle 
to  cur  economic  and  induatrial  progress.     All 
this   has  changed.     Trade  unions  are  today 
acknowledged    essential    to    the    interests    of 
the  men  and  women  of  labor  and  justified  as 
an  invaluable   institution  to  human  progress 
Hnd    for  the   advancement   of   a    higher    and 
a  greater  civilization.     Th»  efflcacy  of  trade 
unionism  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  rap- 
idity with  which  its  pnneiples  are  spreading 
among  the  workers  and  the   eagerness  with 
which    its   good  will   and   support   is   sought 
by  those  inspired  by  the  high  motives  of  Im- 
proving the   lot   of  mankind   and   advancing 
the  doctrines  of  true  brotherhood.     New  ad- 
herents and  additional  supporters  are  being 
attracted  to  the  trade  union  movement  each 
succeeding  day  and  with  each  recurring  year. 
Today  the  A.  F.  of  L.  embraces  within   its 
membership    approximately    2,250,000    mem- 
bers.     What    greater    inspiration    could    b^ 
asked    for?      what    greater   source    of   hope 
and    encouragement    can    we    find    for    con- 
tinued and  persistent  efforts  in  the  cause  of- 
labor?     Tire  prospects  of  the  future  of  the 
workers    of   America    are   higher   than    ever. 
Few  realize  that  no  previous  time  was  more 
eventful    in    the   H^s    of    our   economic    and 
industrial  society  than   the  age  in  which  we 
are  living.     Oreat  economic  and  aocial  forces 
are  sweeping  over  our  country  and  of  which 
we  are  but  half  conscious.     Such  is  the  era 
in   which   we    are   living:   such   is   the   influ- 
ence and  power  of  our  great  American  labor 
movement. 


Training  Oamps,  Bates  to — (1017,  p.  865) 
Low  telephone  and  telegraph  rates  to  train- 
ing camps  would  keep  us  in  closer  tonch 
with  loved  ones.  The  President,  Congress 
and  the  National  Council  of  Defense  are  re- 
quested to  call  a  conference  of  representa- 
tir.'s  of  the  various  companies  affected  to 
secure  the  reduction.  ' 

Traveling  Cards.  Matt  Accept — (1905.  p. 
261)  President  of  A.  F.  of  L.  aUays  has 
decided  that  a  bona  fide  member  of  a'  union 
going  into  a  city  where  there  is  a  union  of 
his  craft  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  must 
have  his  card  accepted. 

Truck  System — (1881,  p.  8)  "Ordcn'*  or 
"truck"  system  of  payment  of  wages  in- 
stead  of  lawful  currency  is  not  only  gross 
imposition  but  a  downright  swindle  and 
calls  for  entire  abolition.  Laws  should  be 
enacted  to  fine  and  imprison  all  employers 
practicing  the  system. 

Trusts — (1899.  p.  15)  We  are  all  con- 
scious of  the  eiant  strides  with  which  in- 
dustry during  the  past  decade  has  combined 
and  concentrated  into  the  modem  trust. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, however,  as  to  what  is  regarded  by 
many  as  an  intolerable  evil.  Organised  la- 
bor is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  "awift 
and  intense  concentration  of  the  indnstrlet.'* 
and  it  realizes  that  unless  succetsfolly  con- 
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fronted  hy  an  equal  or  superior  power,  there 
is    economic    danger    and    political    subjuga- 
tion  in  store  for  all.     But  organised   labor 
looks  with  apprehension   at  the  many  pana- 
ceas   and    remedies    offered    by    theorists    to 
curb  the  growth  and  development,  or  to  de- 
stroy   the    combinations    of    industry.       We 
have    seen    those    who   knew  little   of   state- 
craft, and  lees  of  economics,  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  to   "regulate"    interstate  com- 
merce, and  laws  to  "prerent"  combinations 
and    trusts;    and    we    have    also    seen    that 
these  measures,  when  enacted,  hare  been  the 
▼ery    instruments    to    deprive    labor    of    the 
benefit  of  organised  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time    they    have    simply    proved    incentives 
to    more    subtly    and    surely    lubricate    the 
wheels    of    capital's    combination.      We    are 
convinced   that    the   state   is   not   capable  of 
preventing  the   development,   or   the  natural 
concentration    of    industry.      All    the    propo- 
sitions to  do  so  which  have  come  under  our 
obfervation,  would,  beyond  doubt,  react  with 
greater   force   and   injury  upon   the   working 
people  of  our  country  than  upon  the  trusts. 
The  great  vrrongs   attributable   to  the  trusts 
are  their  corrupting  influence  on  the  politics 
of  the  country,   but  as  the  state  has  always 
been    the   representative  of   the   wealth    pos- 
sessors,   we    shall    be    compelled    to    endure 
this  evil  until  the  toilers  are  organized   and 
educated  to  the  degree  that  they  shall  know 
that  the  state  is  by  right  theirs,  and  Anally 
and   justly   come  to   their  own,   while   never 
relaxing  in  their  efforts   to  secure  the   very 
best   possible   economic,    social    and   material 
improvement    in    their    condition.      There    is 
DO  tenderer  or  more  vulnerable   spot   in  the 
anatomy  of  trusts   than   their  dividend   pay- 
ing   function;    there    is    no    power   on    earth 
other  than  the  trade  unions  which  wields  so 
potent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,   disrupt,   and, 
if  necessary,  crumble  the  whole  fabric.     This, 
however,   will   not   be  necessary,   nor   will   it 
occur:    for  the   trade   unions  will   go   on   or 
ganizing,    agitating   and    educating,    in    order 
that   material    improvement    may    keep    pace 
with   industrial    development,   until   the   tinra 
when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly 
the    whole    people,    develop    their    ability    to 
administer   the    functions    of    flrovemment    in 
the  interest  of  all.     There  will  be  no   cata- 
clysm, but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most 
men   vrill  wonder  how  it   all   happened.      In 
tho  early  days  of  our  modem  capitalist  sys- 
tem,  wlren   the  individual  employer  was  the 
rule  under  which  industry  was  conducted,  the 
individual  vrorkmen  deemed  themselves  suffi- 
ciently   capable    to    cope    for    their    rights: 
when     industry     developed     and     employers 
formed    companies,    the    workingmen    formed 
unions;     when     industry    concentrated     into 
great  «*ombination^,   the  workingmen   formed 
tfeir  national   and   international   unions:    as 
employments    became    trustified,    the    toilers 
organized    federations    of    all    unions,    local, 
national  and  international,  such  as  the  A.  F. 
of   L.      We    shsll    continue    to   organize    and 
federate  the  grand  army  of  labor,  and   with 
our   mottoes,    fewer   hours    of    labor,    higher 
wages,  and  an  elevated  standard  of  life,  we 
shall   establish    eoual    and    exact   justice    for 
•11.       (p.    148)    The    trust    is    an    industrial 
disease    which    can    only    be    alleviated    and 
ilnallv  cured  by  remedies  taken  from  the  in- 
dustrial garden,  organizations  of  labor,   free 
from    all    anti-combination    laws,    given    full 
fieedom  to  use  its  oim  natural  weapons,  and 
the   thoughtful    and   earnest   support   of    all 


lovers  of  industrial  freedom,  vdll  meet  this 
evil  and  overcome  it  in  the  natural  evolu- 
tionary way.  We,  therefore,  ask  from  the 
legislator,  not  anti-combination  laws,  but 
the  sweeping  away  of  those  now  extant,  to 
the  end  that  the  trust  may  not  have  at  Ita 
command  the  judicial'  executive  and  military 
machinery  of  the  political  state.  And,  fur- 
thermore, that  this  Convention  calls  upon  the 
trade  unionists  of  the  United  States,  and 
workingmen  generally,  to  carefully  study 
the  development  of  trusts  and  monopolies, 
with  a  view  to  nationalizing  the  same. 

(1900,   p.    131)    Tho   movement  of  capital 
to    concentrate    and    cooperate    has    not    les- 
sened, but,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  pro- 
ductive   industry,    outside   of   agriculture,    it 
now    controlled    by    trusts    and    monopolies, 
which  have  the  power  largely  to  lower  wages 
on    the    one    hand,    or    raise    prices    on    the 
other,   thus  enforcing  great   hardships    upon 
the   working   people.      The   A.   F.    of   L.   re- 
affirms   its    position    upon    this    question    by 
warning  tho  unorganized   working  people  to 
organize  into  the  respective  unions  of  their 
trades   or   crafts    as    the   best   means   of   re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  said  trusts  and 
monopolies,    and   we    also   renew   the   recom- 
mendation that  trade  workingmen  study  the 
de^elopmonts   of   the   trusts   and   monopolies. 
(1901,    pp.    28-187)     In    pursuance    of    a 
popular   demand   for   the   limitation  or  legu- 
lation  of  trusts,  both  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  a  bill  were  introduced  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Congress:    but   in  the  provisions   of  all 
was    contained    language    easily    distortabka 
to  apply  to  labor  organizations,   and  to  out- 
law them;    that  for  that  reason  we  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment, 
which  was  defested.   and   secured  the  incor- 
poration   of    an    amendment    to    the    bill,    in 
the     House     of     Representatives,     providing 
"thati  nothing   in   this   act   shall   be   so  con- 
strued as  to  apply  to  trade  unions  or  other 
labor   organizations,    instituted    for   the   pur- 
pose of  regulating  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
other    conditions    under    which    labor    is    to 
be   performed."      The   bill    was    refened    to 
the    Senate    Committee,    which    reported    it, 
virith  the  following  substitute  amendment  for 
the  one  we  proposed:   "That  nothing  in  said 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any 
action    or    combination    otherwise   lawful,    of 
trade  unions  or  other  labor  organizations,  so 
far   as   such   action  or  combination   shall  be 
for  the   purpose   of  legalating   wages,   hours 
of   labor,    or   other   conditions    under    which 
labor   is   performed,   vrithout   violence  or   In- 
terfering vrith  the  lawful  rights  of  any  per- 
son."    We  would  have  accepted  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  committee  had 
it  not  contained  the  last  proviso,   "or  inter- 
fering with  the  lawful  rights  of  any  person." 
As    a    matter   of    fact,    these    vrords    vitiate 
whatever   advantage    the  exclusion    of   labor 
organizations    from    the    operations    of    tho 
anti-trust  law  was  intended  to  give,  both  by 
the  amendments  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  tho 
Senate  committee.     Organised  labor  asks  no 
immunity   for  any  overt  or  unlawful  act  of 
which    any    of    its    members    might    at    any 
time  be  guiltv.     But  we  insist  that  a  strike 
— that   is,    vdthholding   our   labor   power  to 
secure   better  conditions  of  employment— or 
the    boycott,    that    is,    the    transfer    of    our 
patronage    from    an    employer    or    merehant 
who  is  hostile  or  unfair  toward  us.  to  an  em- 
ployer or  merchant  more  favorably  Inclined, 
is    the    exercise    of   our    lavrful    and    moral 
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rights;  «nd  yet  the  exercise  of  eithur  or 
both,  a  strike  or  boycott,  may  interfere 
**with  the  lawful  rights  of  any  person." 
The  anti-trust  bill,  in  the  amended  form 
reeommended  by  the  committee,  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  24;  nays. 
36,  thus  again  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
when  by  the  alertness  of  the  representatives 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  tfa«  points  at  issue  were 
clearly  brought  out,  the  Federal  Congress 
refused  to  sanction  by  direct  words  the  cur- 
tailment of  labor's   rights. 

(1903.  p.  27)  Attention  has  been  called 
to  ilre  fact  that  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
anti-trust  laws  lay  the  hidden  purpose  to 
attack  the  organizations  of  labor.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  so-called  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  and  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  under  its  provisions  the  only  pier- 
sons  ever  indicted  were  a  number  of  work- 
men who  sought  to  protect  their  interests 
•gainst  an  opponent,  and  that  under  tlve  pre- 
tense of  its  provisions  and  the  so-called 
interstate  commerce  law  the  Federal  courts 
have  issued  tlve  many  injunctions  enjoining 
workmen  from  doing  those  things  for  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  prohibition  in  the 
laws,  and  the  doing  of  which  is  in  no  wise 
at  variance  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  any  of  the  laws  of  our  country.  It 
is  because  w«  have  detected  in  the  various 
proposed  bills,  ostensibly  to  restrict  or  gov- 
ern^ the  trubts  and  other  corporations  of 
capital,  the  insidious  purpose  to  attack  the 
trade  unions,  which,  by  the  way,  have  no 
semblancNs  to  the  trusts,  that  we  have  urged 
in  all  measures  of  this  character  the  fol- 
Icwing  clause:  "Nothing  herein  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  ap|>Iy  to  the  organizations 
of  wage-earners  having  for  their  object  the 
regulation  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
erai)loyment."  With  one  exception  this  pro- 
posed clause  has  always  disclosed  the  real 
purpose  which  the  proposers  had  in  intro- 
ducing their  so-called  anti-trust  bills  both 
in  the  Federal  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures; for  whenever  this  exempting  clause 
was  submitted  the  proposers  were  unmasked 
and  abandoned  their  bills.  The  exception  to 
which  reference  is  mad^  is  the  State  of 
Texas,  where,  in  the  last  session  of  its  legia- 
lature.  a  no-called  anti-trust  bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  amendment  exempting  the 
unions  from  the  operations  of  the  bill  was 
proposed,  but  not  adopted.  Thw  assurance 
was  given  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  and 
the  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  Statie,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  provisions  of  that  bill  be 
interpreftod  to  apply  to  organized  labor; 
and  yet,  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  enact- 
ment, the  first  who  were  dragged  into  court 
under  its  provisions  were  the  members  of 
organized  labor  in  the  State.  Some  ot  our 
fellow-workers  will  not  learn  by  the  experi- 
ence, or  they  fail  to  heed  the  advice  which 
those  of  expcrince  may  give.  In  those  cases 
they  will  have  but  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  situation  which  will  surely  confront 
thwm.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  join  in 
the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  our  opponents 
and  the  faddists  for  lesrislative  demands  os- 
tensibly aimed  at  combinations  of  capital, 
but  really  directed  against  the  organizations 
of  labor. 

(1906,  p.  163)  Approved  amendment  to 
except  labor  in  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

(1907,  pp.  42-210)  For  many  years  in- 
dustrial combination  among  employers — that 
is,  in  the  form  of  corporations  and  trusts — 


has    been    the   Bubject    of   discotiion    among 
all    our    people.      That   thera    is    much    mis- 
information upon  the  subject  is  beyond  ques- 
tion.     As    an  organisation,    the  labor  moTO- 
ment    has    viewed    the   trusts    at    employen 
of  labor,   and  our  attitude  toward  them  hai 
been  gauged  by  their  course  toward  workmen 
as  employes.     Each  of  our  vast  membershw 
exercises    his    judgment    and    action    toward 
corporations    and    trusts    as    his    indiTidnal 
opinion  may  determine,  oninflaeneed  by  any 
concrete   expression   from   our   general   labor 
movement.       One    grave    error    into     which 
some  people  fall,  particularly  the  opponents 
to  our  movement,  is  to  designate  the  organi- 
sations   of   labor    as    "trusU."      The    trade 
union  is  not,  and   from  its  very  nature  can- 
not be.  a  trust.     Trusts  consist  of  organisa- 
tions   for    the    control    of    the    products    of 
labor.     Workmen  possess  their  labor  power: 
that    is,    the    power    to   produce.      WozkBUO 
liave  not  any  products  for  ule.     There  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a  trust   in  anything  which 
has  not  been  produced.     It  is  therefora  eco- 
nomically   unsound,    as    well    as    untrue,    to 
designate   labor    organisations    as    "trusts." 
The    trust   is   an    association   of  the  owners 
and   controllers  of  the  product  of   labor  for 
the   benefit   of   a   few.     The   trade   union   is 
an  association  of  many  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
(see   November,   1907,   American  Federation- 
ist).      A    conference    was    recently    held    at 
Chicago,  where  the  question  of  trusts,   com- 
binations   and   labor   organisations    was    dia- 
cussed.     A  number  of  active  workers  in  the 
labor    movement    participated.      Among    the 
resolutions    adopted    was    one    urging    tiptfn 
Congress    the    appointment   of   a   commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  of  the  general  public,  to  investigate 
the   whole    subject    and    to   inquire   to   what 
extent    interpretations    of    the    courts     have 
gone,   denying  to  the  organisations  of  labor 
the  right  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  re- 
lating  to   wages,   hours  of   labor  and   condi- 
tions   of    employment.      The    Sherman    Anti- 
Trust    Law    and    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Law,    intended    to    cover   those    corporations 
and    trusts    dealing    with    the    control     and 
transportation   of  products,   have,  by  the  in- 
terpretation   of    the    courts,    been    made    to 
apply   to    the   organisations    of    workingmea. 
When    Congress    a    few    years    ago,    in    the 
House     of     Representatives,     undertook     to 
amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  those  in 
charge  of  the  bill  refused  to  accept  labor's 
amendment,   which  made   the  distinction   be- 
tween   trusts    and    corporations   on    the   one 
"hand    and     organizations    of    laflbor    on    the 
other.     We  finally  secured   th»    adoption   of 
our    amendment    while    the    bill    was    onder 
discussion    in    the    House,    but    after    that 
amendment  was  adopted,  no  further  interest 
in   the  passage  of  the  bill   was   manifested. 
(p.  334)   Executive  Council  directed  to  con- 
sider   appealing    to    the    President    of    the 
U.    S.    for    a    readjustment   of   the    laws    so 
that    a    combination    that    produces    an    arti* 
ficial    scarcity   of   paper   and    unduly   stimn- 
Ictes    the    price    will    be    made    impossible. 
Considered  a  tariff  question. 

(1909.  pp.  22-311)  Congress  has  thus  far 
failed  to  pass  any  amendment  to  the  Sher" 
man  Anti-Trust  Law.  relieving  the  labor 
organizations  from  the  operations  of  that 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Ooori 
of  the  United  States  in  the  suit  of  Loewe  Jk 
Co.,  hat  manufacturers  of  Danbury,  Conn.. 
againnt  the  United  Hatters  of  Nbrth  Ameriea 
for  threefold   damages   claimed   by  Loewe — 
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that   is.   $240,000.      Though  it   is  true   that 
since    this    decision    has    been   rendered    but 
few    suits    have   been   instituted   against    or- 
ganised   labor   Tuder   the    proyisions   of   the 
new  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law,  yet 
it  is  also  true  that  every  labor  organisation 
and  every  individual  mnmber  of  the  organ! ' 
sation    are    menaced    by  the   present   status. 
Now  any  action  taken  by  our  voluntary  or- 
ganizations of  labor  for   the  protection   and 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers  makes   them    amenable   to  the   law  with 
its  penalties  of  imprisonment  and   threefold 
damans    which    anyone   may    allege   he    has 
suffered  by  reason  of  a  strike  by  men  with 
holding  their  labor  from  employers  or  their 
patronage  from  business  m»n.  There  are  dif- 
feient  contentions  as  to  what  Congress  had 
in   mind  when  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
was    enacted.      From    the    assurances    given 
the   representatives  of  labor   and   the  decla- 
rittions  made  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  at 
the    time    when    the    bill,    now    a    law,    was 
under    consideration,    the    workers    wer9  ju- 
tified    in    believing   that    the    Sherman    Anti- 
Trust    Law    was    tfa»    result    of    an    aroused 
indignation    among    the    people    against    the 
combinations    of    great    corporations     which 
prey    upon    the    public.      And    that,    as    the 
very    title   of   the   bill   conveys    it    is    a   law 
contemplated    to    reach,    regulate,    and    deal 
with    the    trusts    whose    operations    are    not 
with  labor,   but  with 'the  products  of  labor; 
that    as    the    organisations    of    the    working 

f>eople  concerned  themsFelves,  not  with  the 
abor  products,  but  with  human  beings,  the 
law  ought  not  and  could  not  properly  have 
application  to  them.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  the 
law  applies  to  the  workers'  organizations 
instituted  for  their  own  physical  and  moral 
protection  and  advancement,  and  from  that 
decision    there    is    but    one    appeal — to    the 

?eople  of  our  country.     The  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  is  not  what  it  is  now  superficially 
supposed  to  be,   but   is,    indeed,    a  re-estab- 
lishment  of   the   oldest   laws   proclaimed    by 
tyrants  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  laws 
which  had  for  their  effect  the  prohibition  of 
associations  and  organizations  of  the  people 
of    whatsoever    kind.      The    Sherman    Anti- 
Trust    Law,    ai    it    now    exists,    may    more 
appropriately  be  styled  an  anti-coalition  law. 
Under    the    anti-coalition    laws    of    the    dim, 
distant  past  every  association  or  organisation 
of  the  people  was  disrupted  and  disbanded; 
tlieir  liberties  were  destroyed,  and  ignorance, 
darkness,   misery,   and   demoralization   envel- 
oed    the    people     for   a     thousand     years;    a 
period  when  the  arts,  the  sciences,  industry, 
and  progress  were  strangled  and  inanimate, 
when  but  one  in  every  five  hundred  of  the 
people    could    either   read    or    write.      Take 
away  the  right  and  opportunity  of  the  work- 
ers,   the  masses   of  the  people,   to   associate 
themselves     for     their     common     protection 
against   oppression,   whether  by   king  or  in- 
dustrial   potentate;    curb    the   power    of    the 
workers,    the    people,    for    effective    protest, 
and  a  new  era  of  blighted  life  will  have  been 
inaugurated.     Arainst  the  possibility  of  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  America's  workers  must 
not   only  protest,   but   they   must  make  that 
protest  effective  and  complete.     There  is  no 
factor   in    all    our   public    life    so    potent    to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the 
people  as  a  well-organised  movement  of  the 
workers.     In  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  government  wherever  slavery  existed,  the 


workers    were   the    slave   class.      Other   por- 
tions of  society  may  have  been  deprived  of 
rights  and  liberties,  but  only  in  degree  and 
in    proportion    as    the    workers    were    driven 
into  the  forms  of  slavery.     And  particularly 
under     modem     industrial     conditions     with 
wealth  concentration,   if  from  the  workers  is 
filched  by  government  the  right  to  associate 
peacefully   and   voluntarily   and   in   their   as- 
sociation   and    organisation    to    exercise    the 
natural,   normal   functions  of   such   organisa- 
tions   to   protect    their   rights    and    interests 
against  greed,   avarice,   and  overbearing  tyr- 
anny, then  the  first  elements  of  slavery  have 
been  injected  into  our  lives  and  future.    The 
rights   and  the   liberties  of  the  people  have 
never  been,   and  will  never  be,   taken   from 
them   with  one   fell   swoop.     Oppressors   are 
more    adroit.       The    invasion    of    lights    is 
gradual,  and  by  specioua  assurances  the  peo- 
ple are  often   lulled  into   a   fancied  security 
onl^    to    find    themselves    enmeshed,    circum- 
scribed  and   almost    crushed,   requiring   a^res 
of  struggle  and   travail  for  their  awakening 
and  rehabilitation.     Today  our  wage-workers' 
organisations   existence  legally  considered   is 
by    the    sufferance    of    the    powers    that    be. 
Such    a    condition    of   affairs    is    intolerable. 
It  has  been,  and  is,  the  aim  of  the  American 
labor  movement  to  be  in  fullest  accord  with 
the    American    concept    of    gradual,    rational 
progress    and    development,    and    by    natural 
evolutionary  process  peacefully  to   work  out 
labor's    emancipation.      The    labor    organisa- 
tions   of    America    will    live,    be   maintained, 
grow,    toil,    and    struggle    for    the    ameliora- 
tion  of   the    conditions   of   the   workers,    the 
improvement    of    their    standard   of    life    and 
citizenship,    and    to    work    out    their    salva- 
tion    for     a     higher     and     better     manhood, 
womanhood,    and    childhood,    all    the    bitter 
antagonistic    elements    to    them    to    the    con* 
trary     notwithstanding.        Rapacity,      gxeed, 
tyranny,  and  ignorance  can  not  and  vrill  not 
subjugate  or  enslave  America's  workers. 

(1910,   pp.   27-309)    In   discussing  an   ad- 
ministration    bill    providing  legal    authority 
for  issuing  injunctions  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said:    "The  great  difficulty  in 
respect  to   the   matter  is   that   if  the   bill   is 
reported   from   the   committee  and   put   upon 
its    passage    in    the    House   there    will    be    a 
movement    to    introduce    amendments    in    ae« 
cord  with  the  recommendations   of  the  Fed- 
eration   of    Labor,    by    which    a    jury    trial 
shall  be  reouired  in  contempt  cases  and  boy- 
cotts shall  be  made  legitimate.     It  is  feared 
that  if  such  smendments  were  proposed  they 
might  pass  and  thus  moke  the  oill  an  obnox- 
ious  one.  >    Whether  a   parliamentary   condi- 
tion can  be  created  which  will  pievent  the 
submission  of  such  amendments  or  not  is  a 
question    that    I    can    not    anticipate."      In 
other    words,    the    President    was    apprehen- 
sive that  if  that  bill  which  he   favors  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  amend- 
ments would  be  offered  securing  to  the  work- 
ers   the    rights    to    which    Labor   is    entitled 
equal  with  all  other  citizens,  and  that  theae 
amendments  would  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
Further,  he  hoped  that  a  parliamentary  con* 
dition  might  be  created  to  prevent  Labor's 
amendments  being  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,     (p.  81)   In  New  Orleans 
75   workmen   were   indicted,  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment  under   the   provisions  of  the    Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  their  offense  being  they  had 
cooperated  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their 
product. 
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(1911,  p.  291)  Under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  action  taken 
by  the  working  people  in  defense  or  in 
advancement  of  their  interests  by  which  an 
employer  or  businesi  man  may  suffer  finan- 
cial or  business  loss,  though  the  action  of 
the  workmen  may  consist  in  their  exercise 
of  the  right  of  free  men  to  withhold  their 
labor  power  from  employers  or  their  pa- 
tronage from  business  men,  is  now  illegal. 
They  may  be  mulcted  in  threefold  damages 
alleged  to  b^ve  been  suffered  by  an  employer 
or  business  man,  they  may  be  prosecuted 
nnder  the  p«nal  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  fined  the  sum  of  $5,000 
and  imprisoned  for  one  year.  The  organiza- 
tion of  workers,  whether  established  for 
many  years  or  temporarily  form^ad  to  meet 
an  economic  emergency  may  be  dissolved. 
That  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  unjust 
and  intolerable  all  fair-minded,  liberty-loving 
men  admit.  It  is  prejudicial  to  an  orderly, 
natural,  rational  and  p^aaceful  solution  of 
the  industrial  problem  in  the  relations  of 
wage  earners  and  employers.  This  conven- 
tion authorizes  and  directs  the  Executive 
Council  to  urffd  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  recommend  in  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress  the  amendment  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

(1912,  p.  380)  Congress  asked  to  in- 
vestigate to  what  extent  complaint  of  vio- 
lations of  anti-monopoly  laws  have  been  ig- 
nored by  state  and  federal  officers  and  at 
the  same  time  were  guilty  of  vigorously 
pressing  prosecutions  against  members  of 
labor  unions,  (pp.  181-849)  The  so-called 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  was  apparently  de- 
signed, and  certainly  was  by  the  people  ac- 
cepted, as  a  law  to  prevent  monopoly.  The 
x^al  fact  is,  and  it  Is  now  becoming  under- 
stood, that  it  is  a  law  to  prevent  association. 
In  Section  1,  it  makes  any  agreement  or 
combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  other- 
wise, illegal,  if  such  combination  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  It  is  not  a  monopoly 
that  it  is  prohibiting,  it  is  a  combination  or 
an  agreement  by  and  through  which  those 
who  combine  or  agree  to  endeavor  to  hold 
those  things  about  which  the  agreement  or 
combination  is  perfected  at  prices  to  be  de- 
termined by  themselves  and  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  and  on  conditions  deter- 
mined by  themselves.  Thus,  if  the  several 
corporations  refining  and  selling  oil  associ- 
ate thorovdives  together  to  determine  the 
price  of  oil  and  the  manner  of  its  sale,  it 
Is  forbidden  by  this  law.  So  also  the  sev* 
eral  corporations  making  and  selling  to* 
bacco:  making  and  selling  steel,  or  any  other 
product  from  their  factories  or  establish- 
ments. Corporations  are  persons  created  by 
law,  and  when  by  an  application  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Lnw  their  association 
is  dissolved,  the  component  parts  thereof, 
that  is.  the  corporations,  the  artificial  per- 
sons, remain  and  continue  in  business.  La- 
bor power — the  ability  to  labor  with  hand, 
or  brain,  or  both — ^has  by  the  courts  been 
decided  to  be  property,  and  by  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  that  definition  is  accepted, 
and  thus  man.  his  labor  power,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  man's  labor  power  are  placed  upon  an 
equality.  Libor  power  being  considered  as 
property  and  so  treated  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  any  number  of  men  or 
women  aKSOcintine  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  Jointly  determining  the  wage 


for  which  thev  will  labor,  and  the  eondi* 
tion  under  which  they  will  labor,  mnat,  if 
the  product  of  their  labor  goes  into  inter- 
state trade  or  commerce,  be  upon  tba  same 
plane  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
the  products  of  the  factories  belonging  to 
the  differant  corporations.  If  the  combina- 
tion of  corporations,  artificial  persons,  can 
be  preventea  from  combining,  or  when  they 
have  combined  can  be  dissolved  into  their 
original  component  parts,  so  any  association 
of  workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling and  using  their  labor  under  a  joint  ar- 
rangement or  agreement,  can  be  diaaolTed 
into  its  component  parts  through  the  aboli- 
tion or  prohibition  of  their  combination. 
Thus,  this  law.  under  which  one  corpora- 
tion may  own  and  control  either  all  the  oil, 
or  all  the  steel,  or  all  the  wheat,  or  all  the 
cloth  in  the  country,  or  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether, prohibits  us,  as  working  people, 
from  associating  ourselves  together  in  self- 
defense  against  this  very  corporation.  It 
permits  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  within 
the  absolute  control  of  one  artificial  person 
and  prohibits  the  natural,  living,  breathing 
persons  from  making  use  of  the  means  which 
nature  has  granted  to  the  fishes  in  the  sea. 
the  birds  in  the  air,  and  the  cattle  on  the 
plain — association  for  common  defense  and 
protection.  In  substance,  it  is  a  copy  of 
Caesar's  anti-combination  decree,  it  is  used 
to  the  same  end,  and  must,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  have  the  same  result.  Two  rem- 
edies are  possible,  one  is  to  x^peal  the  law 
entirely,  and  thus  go  back  to  the  principles 
of  common  law.  The  other  is  to  have  the 
law  make  a  distinct  dividing  line,  ov«r 
which  no  judge  may  pass,  between  the  labor 
power  of  man,  which  is  an  attribute  of  life 
and  life  itself,  and  the  product  of  labor, 
which  is  property,  subject  to  being  dis- 
posed of  or  treated  in  any  manner  that  its 
owner  or  society  may  determine.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  stat- 
ute or  a  series  of  statutes  which  will  pre- 
vent monopoly  in  the  products  of  labor,  in 
mineral  products,  or  in  products  of  the  soil, 
and  yet  leave  man  with  his  labor  power  free 
to  associate  himself  with  his  fellow  for  any 
purpose,  or  in  any  action  not  forbidden  to 
the  individual.  This  last  would  be  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  organised,  and  in  p^^rfert 
accord  with  the  best  principles  of  Saxon 
Jurisprudence  and  with  the  ideas  and  ethics 
of  Christian  religion.  The  Bacon-Bartlett 
bill,  "to  make  lawful  certain  agreements 
between  employes  and  laborers,  and  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticnltnre,  and 
to  limit  the  issuing  of  injunctions  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  for  other  purposes.*'  would 
in  the  main  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Executive  Council  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
nittee  are  instructed  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  cause  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law,  and  that  the  international  and 
national  organizations  and  their  officers  sod 
n'ombers  communicate  with  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  this  end.  We  also  request 
the  state  organizations  and  the  city  central 
bodies  to  urge  the  adoption  of  similar  stat- 
utes in  the  several  states. 

Tuberculosis — ri904,  p.  169)  The  rav* 
ages  of  tuberculosis  had  made  frightfal 
progress  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  was  declared 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  cheek  and  If 
possible  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

(1905.  pp.  85-79)   Immediate  efforts  were 
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made   to   lecore   every    possible   information 
on    the   subject.      More   than   a    cordial   co- 
operation and  a  desire  for  still  further  as- 
sistance were  manifested  by  all  with  whom 
correspondence   and   conferences   were    held. 
Experiments  are  beini;  mad^  in  varions  parts 
of  the  country  to  test  at  once  whether  tu- 
berculosis (consumption)  can  bcl  succefsfully 
fcught  by  open.-air  treatment,  whether  it  can 
be    done    with'  comparatively    small    outlay, 
and    whether   this    aid   can   be   administered 
without   subjecting  the  recipient  to  the  hu- 
miliation   of    feeling    that    he    is    a    pauper. 
The  humane,  economical  and  ethical  reasons 
for  attempting  to  solve  these  questions  are 
surely  potent  enough  to  call  forth  the  great- 
est  efforts.      In    the    first    place,    the    white 
plague,  enervating  as  it  does  so  large  a  num- 
ber, and  dooming  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  an  early  grave,  must  arouse  us  and  our 
fellows  to  action  to  combat  its  spread,  and 
to  endeavor  to   prevent   its  infection.     This 
subject  to  us  is  of  the  utmost  importance: 
this   terrible   disease  though   colossal   in   its 
proportions,  which  has  destroyed  and  is  de- 
stroying  the  lives  of  thousands  upon   thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-workmen,  comws  like  the 
thief   in  'the  night,   steals   away  our   health 
and  vitality,  rendering  us  an  easy  and  early 
prey    to    its    poison    touch.      Particularly   is 
this   true  of   our   wage-eamert   who,    under 
n-.odem  industrial  conditions,  often  work  long 
hours  in   unsanitary  workshops  and  live  in 
cnsanitary  homes,  and  because  of  their  mea- 
ger earnings  can  not  secura  for  themselves 
and   those  dependent  upon   them  the  requi- 
site nourishing  foods  so  necessary  as  a  bar- 
rier against  this  awful  diseava.     No  wonder 
that     overworked    men     and    women,     their 
children    and    themselves   underfed,    fall    an 
easy  prey  to  this  terrible  plague.     The  most 
expert  specialists  who   have  considered   this 
subject  have  declared  that  the  main   causes 
for  the  propagation  of  consumption  and  the 
difficulty  of  its  cure  lie  in  the  "over-crowd- 
ing of  the  working  classes**;  that  action  of 
all    associated    effort,    including    legislation, 
sliould  make  for  the  enforcement  of  a  larger 
minimum    per    capita    air    spabe    in    work- 
shops,  living  rooms,  schools  and  halls,  and 
that   these   would   lay   the    ground-work   for 
better    sanitation,    ventilation,    and    sunlight 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,     (p.  115) 
A  special   committee  was  appointed   to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  made  this  report   (p. 
257),    which    was    adopted.:     "Tuberculosis 
is  a  widespread  divease  which  Is  every  year 
killing  about  150,000  persons  in  the  United 
States.      It    is    known    that    tuberculosis    is 
both   a  preventable   and    a    curable  disease, 
and    for    this    reason    alone    the    American 
Federation    of   Labor   is   justified    In    taking 
steps  that  would  put  a  stop  to  such  horrible 
waste  of  life.     It   is  also   a  fact   that   this 
disease   seeks   its   victims    especially   among 
men    and    women    In    the  prime   of   life,    to 
much  so  that  one-third   of  all  who  die  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  44  years  die  of 
tLberculoffis,   and  that  this   preventable  dis- 
ease   works    its    gx^atest    havoc    among    the 
>  age-earners  whose  labor  and  skill  make  pos- 
sible the  industrial  supremacy  of  this  coun- 
try.    In  certain  trades  the  death  rate  from 
tubmrulosis  is  five  or  six  times  as  great  as 
I:  is  in  occupations  free  from  the  accompani- 
ment  of    insanitary   conditions.     For   these 
,  ^Blasons    we    believe    that    this    subject    of 
tuberculosis    is    one    of    more    than    fpsneral 
humanitarian  interest  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
its   constituent   bodies.      It  is    a  matter   of 


very  direct  and  personal  concern  to  every 
member  of  the  laboring  class,  and  its  effect 
on  the  sick  and  death  benefits  is  such  that 
it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  financial 
welfare  of  many  unions.  It  is  undisputed 
that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  im- 
provement in  factory  and  shop  conditions, 
proper  hours  of  labor  and  adequate  scales  of 
wages.  It  is  acknowledged  tnat  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  among  union  men  is 
less  than  it  is  among  non-union  men.  It  is 
a  fact  also  that  the  problem  of  tubercu- 
losis as  such  is  a  problem  of  prevention 
rather  than  one  of  cure.  To  stamp  out  this 
scourge,  to  make  it  impossible  that  men 
shall  t>e  permitted  to  work  under  conditions 
so  menacing  to  life  that  they  invite  tubercu- 
losis, and  at  wages  so  low  that  a  standard 
of  life  cannot  be  sustained  suAeient  to  re- 
sist tuberculosis,  this  is  the  great  work  that 
is  worth  while  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  rather  than  the  cure  of  a  few  in- 
dividual cases.  Hospitals  and  sanatoriums 
for  the  cura  of  tuberculosis  are  praiseworthy 
institutions,  but  we  should  leave  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  them  to  otners. 
Our  work  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  patients 
and  to  make  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  un- 
necessary. To  do  this  requires  the  educa- 
tion of  union  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country,  and  steps  shall  at  once  be  taken 
to  spread  among  the  members  of  the  bodies 
affiliated  with  this  Federation  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  few  facts  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  CONSUMPTION— 
The  spit  and  the  small  particles  coughed  up 
and  sneezed  out  by  consumptives,  and  by 
many  who  do  not  know  that  they  have  con- 
sumption, are  full  of  living  germs  too  small 
to  be  sesn.  These  germs  are  the  cause  of 
consumption.  i 

Don't  spit  on  sidewalks — it  spreads  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  against  the  law. 

Don't  spit  on  the  floors  of  your  rooms 
and  hallways. 

Don't  spit  on  the  floor  of  your  shop. 

When  you  spit,  spit  in  the  gutters  or  Into 
a  spittoon.  Ha^«  your  own  spittoons  half 
full  of  water,  and  clean  them  out  at  least 
once  a  day  with  hot  water. 

Don*t  cough  without  holding  a  handker- 
chief or  your  hand  over  your  mouth. 

Don*t  live  or  work  in  rooms  where  there 
is  no  fresh  air. 

Don't  sleep  in  rooms  where  there  is  no 
fresh  air. 

Keep  at  least  one  window  open  in  your 
bedroom  day  and  night. 

Fresh  air  helps  to  kill  the  consumption 
germ. 

Fresh  air  helps  to  keep  you  strong  and 
healthy. 

Don't  eat  with  soiled  hands — ^wash  then 
flrst. 

Don't  neglect  a  cold  or  courh. 

HOW  TO  CURB  OONSUMPnON— Don't 
waste  your  money  on  T*>t^nt  medicines  or  ad- 
▼ertised  cures  for  consumption,  but  go  to  a 
doctor  or  a  dispensary.  If  you  go  in  time  you 
can  be  cured;  if  you  wait  until  you  are 
so  sick  that  you  cannot  work  any  longer, 
or  until  you  are  very  weak,  it  may  be 
too  late;  at  any  rate  It  will  In  the  end 
mean  more  time  out  of  work  and  more 
wages  lost  than  if  you  had  taken  care  pf 
yourself  at  the  start. 

Don't  drink  whisky,  beer  or  other  In- 
toxicating drinks:  they  will  do  you  no  good, 
but  will  make  it  harder  for  you  to  get  well. 
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Don't  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  anyone 
else,  and,  if  possible,  not  in  the  same  room. 

Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  rest  are  the 
best  cures.  Keep  in  the  sunshine  as  much 
as  possible,  and  keep  your  windows  open 
winter  and  summer,  night  and  day — fresh 
air,  night  and  day,  is  good  for  you. 

Go  to  a  hospital  while  you  can,  and  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  There  you  can  get  the 
best  treatment,  all  the  rest,  all  the  fresh 
air.  and  all  the  food  which  yon  need. 

The  careful  and  clean  consumptive  is  not 
dangerous  to  those  with  whom  he  lives  and 
works. 

In  order  to  aid  in  reducing  the  horrors  of 
tuberculosis  to  a  minimum  this  Odnvention 
strongly  recommends  discussion  and  further- 
ance of  the  following  subjects: 

Continued  agitation  for  a  shorter  work 
day  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours. 

Increased  demand  for  a  higher  minimum 
of  pay  for  labor  performed. 

Encouragement  of  out-door  exercise. 

Formation  of  fresh  air  clubs. 

Recommendation    of   temperate    habits,    in 
eluding   a    diminution   of  the  use   of  intoxi- 
cants. 

Release  from  work  at  least  one  full  dav 
in  seven. 

Playgrounds  for  children  adjacent  to  all 
public  schools. 

Large,  open  "breathikig  spaces"  inter- 
spersed in   all  cities. 

Total  elimination  of  the  sweat  shop  system. 

Rigid  inspection  of  mines,  mills,  factories 
and  work  shops. 

A  Saturday  half-holiday,  at  least  during 
the  summer  months. 

Incorporation  in  trade  agreements  or  in 
collective  bargains  governing  working  con- 
ditions of  provisions  for  suitable  ventilation 
and  sanitation. 

That  wherever  possible  the  suburban  resi- 
denc-e  ,i|dea  be  strongly  '/avorec^  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  one-half  rates  on  steam 
and  trolley  lines  during  the  usual  hours  of 
going  to  and  returning  from  work. 

Further  agitation  for  better  rooms  and 
fresh  air  ventilation  in  all  living  apart- 
ments. 

A  positive  demand  for  the  passage  of  rigid 
anti-child  labor  laws  in  States  where  they 
do  not  now   exist. 

(1906,  pp.  36-178)  All  who  have  given  this 
subject  of  tuberculosis  their  deepest  and  best 
thought  agree  that  sufficient  and  nutritious 
food,  lessening  of  the  hours  of  burdensome 
toil,  pure  air  and  better  sanitation,  ana  the 
most  important  considerations  and  effective 
elements  for  the  prevention  or  th  cure  of 
tuberculosis.;  To  obtain  these  conditions 
for  the  workers,  not  even  our  opponents 
have  disputed  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  the  most  potential.  We  recom- 
mend that  our  effort  in  all  directions  to 
relieve  humanity  from  this  great  scourge 
be  continued  unabated. 

(1908.  pp.  97-260)  We  recommend  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that,  as  means  to 
the  desired  end.  all  trades  and  occupa- 
tions not  now  working  eight  hours  per  oay 
make  additional  effort  to  reduce  their  work 
day  to  not  over  eight  hours;  that  where 
indoor  employment  is  necessary  open  air  ex- 
ercise be  instituted:  that  improved  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  home  be  encouraged: 
that  temperate  habits  be  practiced;  that 
Oentral  Bodies  should  agitate  in  their  re- 
spective localities  for  careful  supervision 
by   building   inspectxirs   of   plans   for    build- 


ings for  human  abode  so  that  proper  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  home  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  can  be  amply  and  suit- 
ably provided;  that  State  Federationa  be 
strongly  advised  to  initiate  legislation  fa- 
voring the  erection  of  public  hospitals  for 
the  cure  and  care  of  consumptives  in  the 
States  where  such  hospitals  do  not  now  exist. 
Your  committee  consi^r  it  a  blot  on  oar 
boasted  civilization  that  so  little  care  by  the 
State  is  provided  for  men  and  women,  old 
or  young,  who  are  suffering  from  the  rar- 
ages  of  tuberculosis  in  any  of  its  stares. 

(1909.  p.  106)  Circulars  containing  in- 
formation as  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis  were  continually  being  diatribe 
uted.  (p.  251)  Indorsed  educational  work 
in  the  tuberculosis  crusa^  carried  on  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  (p. 
276)  Advised  all  unions  to  help  tuberculosis 
exhibits. 

(1910.  p.  254)  Encouraged  donations  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  be  used  in  war  against 
tuberculosis.  (p.  261)  Indorsed  mow  for 
a   tuberculosis   sanitarium   in  Illinois. 

(1913,  p.  316)  We  deprecate  and  condemn 
the  practice  of  vending  drugs  or  nostrums 
of  any  kind  under  the  false  promise  that 
they  will  cure  tuberculosis,  and  warn  all 
who  are  exposed  to  or  may  suffer  from  this 
disease  that  no  drug  or  medicine  of  any 
kind  is  yet  known  to  medical  science  that 
will  cure  tuberculosis,  and  that  we  adjuiv 
victims  of  the  disease  to  be  guided  at  all 
times  by  the  advice  of  competent  and  repu- 
trble  physicians  rather  than  by  cunningly 
worded  newspaper  or  magazine  advertise- 
ments in  their  search  for  relief.  The  unani- 
mous verdict  of  medical  authorities  is  that 
the  only  known  remedy  for  tuberculosis  is 
sunlight,  fresh  air,  pure,  nourishing  food 
and  rest. 

^  (1914.  p.  348)  Indorsed  the  publicity  and 
educ^ionql  <«ctivitics  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Pravention  of  Tu- 
berculosis, (p.  356)  We  urge  all  affiliated 
bodies  to  bring  before  their  respective  legis- 
latures or  other  law-making  bodies  the  ne- 
cessity of  better  provisions  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  tuberculosis;  that  more 
rigid  inspection  of  housing  conditions  be 
insisted  upon,  with  more  adequate  provision 
for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  places  in 
which  men  and  women  are  called  upon  to 
toil  for  tlieir  livelihood,  and  that  more  ex- 
tensive and  ?nore  suitabt?  provision  be  made 
for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  those 
who  have  lallen  victims  to  tuberculosis,  to 
the  end  that  the  ravages  of  this  dis<?as«  may 
be  checked,  and  that  it  may  be  ultimately 
extinguished  from  among  the  list  of  plagues 
from  which  humanity  suffers. 

(1916.  p.  347)  Indorsed  proxKMied  fed- 
eral investigation  of  dairies  because  so  many 
children  die  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Two-Platoon  System — (1006,  p.  156)  The 
two-platoon  system  for  fire  Apartments  re- 
duces the  hours  of  employment,  inereases 
wages,  and  emancipates  the  firemen  from  s 
condition  of  employment  that  is  unjust  to 
him  and  unsafe  for  the  municipality. 
Pledged  moral  support  to  firemen  for  a 
universal  demand  for  the  system.  (1918.  p. 
321)  General  organisers  weps  Instructed  to 
bend  every  effort  to  organizing  city  firemen 
and  secure  for  them  a  shorter  workday. 
(1017,  p.  347)  Reindorsed  two-platoon  sys- 
tem. (1918,  p.  212)  Pledged  support  for 
two-platoon  laws  in  all  state  Iccislstnres 
and  District  of  Columbia. 
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TyrannT  Mult  B«  SoiliUd — (1909,  pp. 
16-311)  Tyranny,  exercised  by  no  matter 
whom  or  from  what  ioaroe,  must  be  re- 
Biited  at  all  hazarda.  The  labor  movement 
which  is  the  defender,  protector,  and  pro- 
moter of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  carried  forward,  its  rapacious, 
i^orant  opponents  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, we  should  not,  and  we  must  not. 
surrender  the  rights  which  we  have  achieved 
for  tEe  toilers;  we  dare  not  permit  the 
workers  to  become  the  victims  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  tb»ir  exploiters.  The  higher  man- 
hood, womanhood,  and  childhood,  a  better 
standard  of  life  which  we  have  achieved 
for  America's  toilers,  the  better  concept  of 
human  rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
secured  at  such  great  sacrifices  are  too  pre- 
cious heritages  even  to  permit  them  to  be- 
come debatable  topics.  They  are  the  result 
of  conquests  in  the  struggle:  they  are  ours 
to  maintain  and  perp^etuate  for  unborn  gen- 
erations. 

XTnafUiatad  Orga]ilsatloiis~(1912.  p.  106) 
Members   of  unaffiliated   internationals  work 
with  ^he  members  of  affiliated  internationals, 
enjoying    advantages    and    receiving    protec- 
tion from  comradeship  and  co-operation.  We 
hold    that    such     advantages     and     benefits 
carry   with   them   duties  and  responsibilities. 
The'  members    of    unaffiliated    unions    enjoy 
much   of  the   prestige  of    our   movement   or 
they  share  in  every  advantage  secured  on  the 
economic   field,   as   well   as  bv  laws   enacted 
throagh  the  efforts  of  tho  A.  T.  of  L.  The> 
should    share    in     the     performance     of    the 
work    and   in    the   duties   and    the   responsi- 
bilities.    The   qoaation   of  moral  rights   and 
moral  obligations  in   the   labor  movement  is 
also    ir.volved,    for   it    logically    follows   that 
the   deprivation   of   the   right    to    hold   aloof 
and  remain   apart   from  the  A.  F.   of  L.  in- 
volves the  very  same  principle  as  for  a  local 
union    to    hold    aloof   from    the   international 
union  of  its  craft,   and  further  involves  the 
mornl  right  of  a  workingman  to  remain  and 
hold  aloof  from  the  union  of  bis  trade.     In 
no    other   civilized    country    on    the    factj   of 
the  globe  does  any  bona  fide  national  trade 
union  hold   itself  aloof  from  affiliation  with 
the  general  labor  movement,  and  the  general 
labor  movement  of  America  regards  it  as  an 
unappreciative  and  unjustified  position  when 
any    bona    fide    eligible    international    trade 
union  of  America  remains  unaffiliated  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.     Urged  unaffiliated  internationals 
to  join  the  A.  F.  of  L.     Many  conventions 
made  same  request. 

X7B«mploj«d — (1889.  p.  16)  Declared  it 
of  vast  importance  to  ascertain  in  the  census 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  dura- 
tion of  such  lack  of  employment, and  in- 
structed the  Executiw  Council  to  urge  Oon- 
gress  to  remedy  the  omission. 

(1898.  p.  10)  The  convention  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall  while  men  slept  in  the 
stone  paved  corridors,  some  with  newspapers 
for  quilts.  The  President  made  this  answer 
to  the  addxvss  of  welcome:  "The  path  of 
progress  of  organised  labor  has  been  strewn 
with  the  unmarked  graves  of  heroes  and 
heroines.  Through  the  dark  ages  of  man's 
development  to  the  present  day  organised 
labor  stands  for  hope,  humanity  and  prog- 
rrss.  To  it  credit  is  due  that  we  today  see 
clearer  the  wrongs  and  injustices  which  pre- 
vail. It  voices  the  hopes  of  the  future  and 
calls  to  account  those  responsible  for  the 
present.     Last  night   I  walked  through  the 


corridors  of  the  City  Hall  and  saw  hundreds 
of  men  lying  on  the  stone  flooring,  on  tho 
iron  steps  and  some  asleep  standing  up — 
all  men  in  enforced  idleness.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  thcw  conditions  should  take 
warning.  They  are  sleeping  in  false  secur- 
ity. The  men  responsible  for  these  t^ingi, 
who  send  out  tfa»ir  protests,  in  which  we 
join,  against  the  bomb  in  Barcelona,  against 
the  bomb  in  Paris,  and  against  the  assasain's 
bullet  in  Chicago,  must  understand  they  must 
concede  to  the   solution  of  the  problem  or- 

?:anized  labor  preKnts  or  they  will  be  con- 
ronted  with  the  jraerrilla  warfare  to  which 
I  have  alluded.     Organired  labor  presents  a 
solution     of   these    problems.      I     appeal    to 
those  responsible  men   because  the  responsi- 
bility is  resting  on  their  shoulders.     If  they 
oppose  organized  labor  in  its  solution  of  the 
questions,    the    people,    without    annembling, 
unbridled,    uuai.swerabie    and    irxvsponsible. 
may — but    who    can    foretell    what    dangers 
may  confront  the  human  familvt     If  on  the 
other  hand  those  j:esponsible  for  these  con- 
ditions  will   take   th**   advice   of   the   friends 
of  humanity  before  it  is  too  late,  conditions 
may  be  reversed  and  a  prosperous,  just  and 
human     condition     reimstated.**        (p.      37) 
While    we    applaud    tlv?    humane    efforts    of 
private    individuals    to    relio\e    the    terrible 
distress  of  the  unemployed  we  most  reswct- 
fully   but   emphatically  insist   it  is  the  duty 
of  the  city,   state  and  national   governments 
to  give  immediate  end  adequate  relief:   that 
a  system  of  society  which  denies  to  the  will- 
ing man  the  opportunity  to  work,  then  treats 
him    as   an    outcast,    arrests    him   as   a   vag- 
rant and  punishes  him  a^  a  felon,  is  hereby 
condemned  as  inhaman  and  destructive  of  the 
liberties  of  the  human  race:   that  the  right 
to   work    is   the  right  of   life;   that   to   deny 
the  one  is  to  destroy  the  other;   that  when 
the  private  employer  can  not  or  will  not  give 
work  the  municipality,  state  or  nation  muat. 
(p.  47)      Endorsed  bill  in  Congress   provid- 
ing work  for  the  idle,  $500,000,000  in  treas- 
ury notes  to  be  issued  to  build  good  roads. 

(1894,  p.  81)  Owing  to  the  large  num- 
bers made  idle  by  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery*  to  prevent  tlvam  becoming 
public  charges  we  deem  it  wise  to  appro- 
priate money  to  build  good  roads. 

(1918.  p.  89)     The  unemployed  men  and 
women   of  our  country  ara  aways   a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  organised  labor  movement. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  man  or  woman  willing 
to  work  for  whom  there  is  no  employment, 
society  as  a  whole  is  failing  to   do  justice. 
Tfa»  changing  seasons   of  the  year  decrease 
or  increase  the  number  of  unemployed,  and 
while  the  organized  labor  movement  is  bat- 
tling for  a  greater  degree  of  economic  jua- 
tice  for  those  who  are  directly  affiliated,  its 
attention    must    be   directed   to    that  portion 
of  our  population  who  are  idle  through  no 
fault    of    their     own.      The     tremendous    re- 
sponsibility    resting     unon     our     oriranized 
movement,    first,    to    educate    the    nonunion 
workers   so   that   they    may   comi^Vehend    the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitfed,  and  then 
to  organise  them  into  labor  unions,  does  not 
constitute    our    full    duty.      Every    question 
which  has  to  do  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the   pn?ople   comes   within   the    scope   of  the 
organized    labor  movement.      It   is   the  only 
organised    force   that   operates    with    direct- 
nets  and  method.     So  long  as  there  are  un- 
employed who  are  willing  to  work  it  should 
be  the   aim   of  our  movement  to  extend   to 
them   whatever   assistance   may    be    possible 
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snd  to  endeavor  to  implant  in  their  hearts 
and  minds  the  fact  that  the  organized  men 
and  women  of  Labor  are  anxioas  to  be  of 
service  to  those  who  are  less  fortunately 
situated.  The  labor  movement  should  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  future  will 
demand  that  some  specific  plan  be  devised 
for  meeting  this  dutv  to  those  without  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  organized  labor  and  the  gen- 
eral public  could  mitigate  the  evils  of  un- 
employment without  devising  any  elaborate 
program  of  social  justice  or  economic  re- 
form. This  labor  might  be  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  public  works — in  road  build- 
ing— which  new  methods  of  travel  are  mak- 
ing of  increasing  importance — and  by  short- 
ening  the  hours  of  those  already  employed 
so  that  no  one  shall  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day.  Not  only  should  there  be 
the  humanitarian  impulse  to  share  with  our 
less  fortunate  fallow-workers,  the  unem- 
ployed, but  there  must  be  an  appreciation 
of  the  real  mensem  which  a  body  of  unem- 
ployed workers  constitutes  to  the  standards 
of  wages,  working  conditions,  and  living  of 
those  who  are  employed.  Those  who  are  un- 
employed, those  who  are  perforce  almost 
eompelled  to  anderbid  fair  rates,  those  who 
undermine  standards  of  living  constitute  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  greater 
material  pi'ogress  and  advancement.  It  is 
a  problem  that  demands  constructive  treat- 
ment. Every  method  by  which  unemploy- 
ment can  he  eliminated  should  be  roost  care- 
fully utilized  by  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. 

Unemployed,  Aid  for — (1915.  p.  81^) 
Congress  and  state  legislature  should  enact 
laws  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
in  which  unemployed  may  find  lodging  and 
nourishing  meals  during  the  winter  months 
while  out  of  work. 

Unemployed  Army,  Permanent — (1908, 
p.  9-215)  In  our  country  thece  must  not 
e^  ps^rmitted  to  grow  up  or  to  be  main- 
tained a  permanent  army  of  unemployed.  In 
tho  midst  of  such  adverse  circumstances,  that 
our  trade  unions  have  maintained  their  ex- 
istence, speaks  well  of  them  and  of  the 
sound  economic  and  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  they  are  based.  That  they  have 
not  succumbed  to  the  fearful  antagonism  ar- 
rayed against  them,  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  to  other  insidious  influences,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  movement  of  labor 
has  found  the  citadel  of  its  protection,  its 
noblest  inspiration,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  workers. 

Unemployed,  Oenans  of — (1909,  p.  816) 
Notice  given  that  enumeration  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  causes  and  periods  of  their 
unemployment  would  be  encorporated  in  the 
United   States   census  reports. 

Uniformity  in  Legislation — (1912,  p.  251) 
Executive  Council  requested  to  communicate 
with  officers  of  state  federations  with  the 
view  of  securing  greater  uniformity  in  legis- 
lative efforts  in  the  several  states,  (p.  254) 
Labor  legislation  should  be  uniform  in 
those  groups  of  states  interested  in  the  same 
pi-oduction   and  distribution. 

Union  Cards,  International  Exchange  of — 
(1905.  p.  181)  In  the  interest  of  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  labor  movement  of  the  world 
the  ExecTitive  Council  was  instructed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  national  and  international 
unions    of    this    country    and    Europe    as    to 
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the  advisability  of  the  interchange  of  anion 
cards  without  an  extra  initiation  fee.  An- 
swers were  generally  favorable.  (1906,  pp. 
88-69)  Through  tho  labor  movement  more 
than  to  any  other  human  effort  is  due  the 
breaking  down  of  national  hatred  and  preju- 
dice born  of  ignorance,  also  the  ostaoliih- 
ment  of  the  principle  ox  human  brotherhood. 

Union  Cards,  Transfer  of — (1904,  p.  164) 
Proposition  providing  that  whenever  a  mem- 
ber of  one  union  secures  work  which  comes 
under  tht)  jurisdiction  of  another  he  be  ae- 
cepte^  on  a  transfer  card  was  rejected. 
(1910,   p.   266)      Reaffirm»d  rejection. 

Unionism — (1906,  p.  178)  A  well-filled 
treasury  is  a  much  surer  guarantee  of  genu- 
ine unionism  than  a  lofty  declaration  of 
principles  based  on  a  bargain  counter  sys- 
tem of  dues.  A  unionism  that  is  not  worth 
25  cents  a  week  had  best  be  sent  to  the 
junk   pile. 

Unionism,  Primary  EseentiaL  of — (1911, 
pp.  21-274)  Our  Federation,  resting  on  a 
solid  foundation,  is  erecting  a  structure 
adspted  ut  all  times  to  its  purposes  and  of  a 
lobting  cbaructer.  Our  movement  has  no 
schism  within.  All  opposition  to  its  pnoli- 
cies,  its  procedures,  its  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  its  tactics,  comes  from  without. 
All  who  would  divert  it  from  its  established 
principles  are  enemies,  working  for  the  pro 
motion  of  institutions  foreign  to  its  char- 
acter. Those  who  would  change  it  aim  at 
its  disintegration.  This  is  true  whether  the 
antagonist  in  view  is  the  college  president 
who  believes  in  the  ri^ht  of  the  nonunionist 
to  work  below  the  union  scale  alongside  of 
the  unionist;  or  the  philanthropist  who  be- 
lievea  unions  should  be  mere  benevolent 
societies;  or  the  editor  who  believes  that 
the  unionist  should  be  always  in  his  partr 
and  a  supporter  of  his  interests,  or  the  poli- 
tician who  demands  that  the  unionist  must 
always  vote  his  ticket.  But,  it  can  safely  be 
said,  our  trade  unionism  is  to  witness  no 
integral  change  in  structure  or  principle;  for 
these  are  all  adaptable  to  circumstances  as 
they  arise — to  conditions  as  they  develop. 
There  exist  within  the  scope  of  the  trade 
unionism  of  America,  as  it  was  long  ago 
conceived  and  for  many  years  has  been  main- 
tained in  its  integrity,  the  possibilities  for 
continuous  reform,  both  in  economics  and 
politics,  to  whatever  extent  at  any  time  ii 
possible.  The  strength,  the  firmness,  the 
consistency,  and  the  reasonableness  ox  our 
trade  unionism  have  convinced  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  this  continent,  wage- 
workers  and  others,  that  change,  and  even 
radical  change^  in  the  laws  which  govern 
society  being  inevitable  In  acoordanoe  with 
justice,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  the  domiaaat 
body  of  wage-workers,  is  the  fitting  and  ef- 
fective organization  to  lead  the  masses  In 
carrying  on  to  the  end  the  gvsat  work  of 
transformation.  The  ground-work  principle 
of  America's  labor  movement  has  been  to 
recognize  that  first  things  must  eome  flnt. 
The  primary  essential  in  our  mission  has 
been  the  protection  of  the  wage-worker, 
now;  to  increase  his  wages;  to  cut  hours  off 
the  long  vrarkday,  which  was  killing  him;  to 
improve  the  safety  and  the  sanitary  eondi- 
tions  of  the  workshop;  to  free  him  from  the 
tyrannies,  petty  or  otherwise,  which  serred 
to  make  his  existence  a  slavery.  These,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  were  and  are  the 
primary  objects  of  trade  unioniam.  Our 
great   Federation    has    uniformly   refund  to 
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anrrender  thii  conTietton  and  to  rush  to  the 
support  of  any  one  of  tb»  nameroos  aociety- 
ae^ini;  or  aoeiety-deitroyini;  lohemes  which 
decade  by  decade  have  been  iprani;  upon 
thia  country.  ▲  score  of  such  schemes  hav* 
ing  a  national    scope,    and    being    for  the 

Eassing  day  subject  to  popular  discussion, 
ave  cone  down  behind  the  horison  and  are 
now  but  ancient  history.  But  while  our 
Fediaration  has  thus  been  consenrative.  It 
has  ever  had  its  face  turned  toward  what- 
ever reforms,  in  politics  or  economics, 
could  be  of  direct  and  obvious  benefit  to  the 
working  classes.  It  has  never  given  up  its 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  It  has 
pursued  its  avowed  policy  with  the  convic- 
tion  that  if  the  lesser  and  immediate  der 
mands  of  labor  could  not  be  obtained  now 
from  society  as  it  is,  it  would  b«  mere  dream- 
ing to  preach  and  pursue  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  a  new  society  constructed  from  rain- 
bow materials — a  system  of  society  on  whicn 
e^en  the  dreamers  thumselves  nave  never 
agreed.  It  is  untrue  that  this  Federation 
is  conservative  in  the  uex»e  of  dissenting 
from  propositions  intended  to  affect  far- 
reaching  changes  in  our  political  institu- 
tions. We  would  conserve  that  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  which  means  first 
of  all  the  masses,  but  we  would  change  as 
speedily  as  possible  whatever  has  been  in- 
jurious to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the 
masses.  We  would  abolish  all  privilege, 
would  establish  a  pux«  democracy,  and 
would  turn  the  tide  of  all  volume  of  the 
products  of  labor  into  the  hands  of  labor, 
we  would  end  every  form  of  aristocracy  and 
bring  to  their  end  all  institutions  which  re- 
fuse to  recogniva  the  people  as  the  origin 
of  legislation,  of  justice,  and  of  domination. 
No  other  scheme  of  procedure  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  and  w«ll -being 
of  the  working  classes  measures  up  with  the 
ix>liey  of  our  Federation  in  the  slightest  de- 


Unlonism,  Tzlnrnph  of — (1908,  p.  14)  The 
first  convention  of  the  Federation  (1881) 
was  attended  by  a  number  who  were  not 
favorably  disposed  toward  either  its  forma- 
tion or  its  success.  It  was  a  diiBeult  task 
to  protect  the  Federation  from  its  enemies 
within  as  well  without.  Nineteen  delegates 
appeared  at  the  convention  in  1883,  onlv 
six  international  unions  being  repxvsented. 
The  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifices  of  these 
early  days  of  our  Federation  may  perhaps 
never  be  told  or  written,  for  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  workers  almost  destroyed  in 
organisations  and  men,  they  were  either  op- 
posed or  indifAarent,  and  withheld  their  sup- 
port. Looking  back  to  those  days  of  wav- 
ering friends,  of  secret  and  subtle  opposi- 
tion, with  the  hosts  of  labor  disheartened 
and  disconraeed,  and  now  viewing  the  splen- 
did vantage  to  which  we  have  gained,  with 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  fellows 
who  daily  gather  within  the  fold  of  unionism, 
it  must  instil  deeply  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  who  are  sincerely  engaged  in  the 
movement  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses, 
renewed  courage,  renewed  energy,  and  re- 
newed hope  and  confidnce  in  that  great  cause 
with  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated; and  which,  if  I  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  correctly,  with  the  earnestness,  de- 
votion, '  and  increasing  Intelliipance  of  our 
fellow-workers,  is  ultimately  bound  to 
triumph. 


Union  Label,  A.  F.  of  L. — (1900,  p.  99) 
Federal  labor  uniona  should  use  only  the 
Ubel  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
reconunends  that  all  national  and  interna- 
tional  unions  of  kindred  trades  use  an  allied 
label  on  the  finished  product,  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Union  Made — (1899,  p.  161)  Any  pro- 
duct repx«sented  to  be  '^union  made"  shall 
not  be  so  considered  unless  it  bears  the 
label  of  the  craft  producing  such  commodity. 

Union  Men  Onlj  on  Onard — (1890,  p.  10) 
"We  understand,  or  believe  w»  do,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  us  in  this  great 
struggle  of  ours.  We  understand  that  there 
are  obstructions  to  overcome.  We  know  that 
deep  seated  ignorance  and  prejudices  must 
be  fought.  And  we  also  know  that  it  is  only 
through  our  own  acts  and  our  own  expres- 
sions that  we  can  OTercome  these  conatruc- 
tions  and  live  down  these  prejudices;  that 
through  our  own  unity  only  can  we  achieve 
victory.  There  have,  in  all  great  move- 
ments in  tfa»  history  of  the  world,  been  rally- 
ing words  and  watchwords  which  tended  to 
raise  the  downhearted  and  cheer  the  weary 
toilers.  Upon  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  revolution  for  Independ- 
ence one  of  these  was:  'This  is  the  time 
that  tries  men's  souls.'  Another  at  a  crit- 
ical period  was:  'Put  none  but  Americans 
on  guard.'  Later,  during  the  gvaat  struggle 
to  free  the  black  man  and  to  sunder  the 
shackles  from  his  wrists,  a  crisis  arose 
when  a  command  was  given  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  restored  con- 
fidence along  the  line,  for  'Michigan's  on 
guard  tonight.'  So  say  I  to  yon  in  this,  the 
greatest  contest  of  the  human  family  for 
justice  and  right,  'Put  none  but  union  men 
on  guard.'  We  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  a 
hard  atmggle  to  meet.  We  have  also  a 
grand  end  in  view.  To  the  attainment  of 
tliat  end  the  best  impulses  of  our  beings  go 
forth,  and  its  accomplishments  calls  for  the 
best  efforts  of  which  the  human  race  ia  cap- 
able, we  know  what  we  want  and  we  know 
how  to  go  about  to  get  it.  We  are  practieal 
in  our  plans  and  deserve  the  support  of  all 
mankind.  What  we  propoae  to  do  is  to  go 
our  own  way  and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
attain  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  keeping  in  view  that  permanent 
amelioration  and  the  final  'emancipation  of 
the  workers  must  be  achieved  by  the  workeri 
themselves.'  " 

U&lon  Paeifle  X>ept — (1898,  p.  61)  Op- 
powd  any  change  of  terms  of  contract  or 
extension  of  time  for  Central  and  Union  Pa- 
cifia  Railroad  Companies  to  pay  their  debts 
to  United  States:  railed  for  immediate  legal 
pTOceedings  to  forro  payment  or  tako  pos- 
session of  lines.  (I^o04,  p.  48)  Ordered 
communication  sent  to  Congress  protesting 
against  conferring  upon  these  companies  or 
any  other  corporation  the  cradit  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  enable  them  to  borrow  money 
at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  per  cent  per  annum  as 
proposed. 

Union  SouTenlra — (1894,  p.  49)  Unione 
whvn  issuing  souvenirs,  joarnals.  directories 
or  other  publications  shall  not  advertise  any 
firm  antagonistic  to  union  men  or  that  em- 
ploys  non  anion    men. 

Union  Transfer  Cards — (1911,  p.  202) 
Recommends  continuance  of  iioliey  aavoeated 
by  A.  F.  of  L.  of  urging  trade  unions  ae- 
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cepting  paid-up  cards  of  affiliated  unions,  as 
it  has  no  authority  to  direct  thv>  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  affiliated  national  and  inter- 
national  unions. 

TTnioiia    MlsrepreMnted — (1906,     pp.     II- 
176)      Despite    the   neces<tary   beneflcvnt   re- 
sults   which    follow    and     have    their    being 
from   the   result   of  our   movement,   it   is   at- 
tocked    and    vilified    as    is    no    other   institu- 
tion   on   earth.      Its   achievements    are   belit- 
tled, its  motives  aspersed,  its  mistakes  mag: 
nifiod,   its  driftwood   held  up  as  the  highust 
type  of  the  manhood  it  develops.     While  we 
can  expect  noth^n^  better  than  antagonism, 
▼icious    and    malicious    misreprevantation    at 
the    hands    of    those    who    represent    neither 
conscience   nor   humanity,    but    rather    greed 
and   avarice,    and   who8^3   only   object    is   the 
almighty    dollar,    yet    we    have    the   right    to 
insist  upon   fair  treatment  in   the  discussion 
of  the  labor  movement  we  have  the  honor  to 
represent.     Wc  may  not  perhaps  reasonably 
object  to   those   who    oppose   our  movement, 
making    their    opposition    manifest,    but    wo 
have  the  right  to  protest,  and  do  most  «m- 
pbatieally,    against  the  wilful   and  malicious 
misrepreaentation  of  our  movement  and  tins 
philosophy  upon  which  it  is  based.     Nothing 
has    been    brought    to    Labor   upon    a    silver 
platter.     The  progress  and  achievements,  tins 
material     advantages     secured,     have     been 
those   which    Labor   conquered    by   organiza- 
tion, by  self-sacrifice,  by  consequent  growing 
intelligence   and   determination  of  thi*   wage- 
workers   themselves.      That   this   has    proven 
true  in  the  past   is   clearly  manifest,   and  it 
follows    that    bv    a   close    adherence    to   that 
course  in  the  future  will   the  toiling  masses 
doily  draw  nearer  the  full   noonday  of  their 
disenthrallment.     Conscious   of  the   duty   de- 
volving   upon    us.    thoroughly    imbued    with 
high  aims  and   noble  purposes,   and  satisfied 
beyond   all   peradventure    of    final     triumph, 
let  us  all  nerve  oursKelves  to  the  high  resolve 
to  approach  our  labor,  to  dare  and  do  that 
which  will  bring  light,  hope,  and  encourage- 
ment   into   the   lives    and   the    homes   of  opr 
people. 

Unions  Should  Decide  Own  Policy — (1911. 
p.    320)      Question    of   whether   two    unions 
should    resort    to   joint    action    for   any   pnr 
pose  must   be  decide!   by   them,   rot   by   the 
A.  P.  of  L. 

Unions,  Statewide — (1904,  p.   150)    When 
requ5est  was  made  bv  the  Milkerb'   Union  to 
extend    its   jurisdiction   to   include   the   state 
of   California  the  Executive  Council  decided, 
and  no  notified  the  union,  that  there  was  no 
reason    why   they   should   not   take   members 
into   the  organization   from   any  part  of  the 
state;  but  under  the  laws  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
if  the  milkers  of  any  other  city,  ten,  fifteen 
or  thirty  miles  from   San  Francisco,   desired 
to  form  a  union  tb«y  would  receive  a  char- 
ter.    If  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  local 
unions    of   milkers   to   form   an    international 
union  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  issue  a  charter  to 
such  en  organization. 

Unions*  Struggle  for  Bight — (1907,  pp. 
17-201)  Wheb  the  true  historian  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  great  struggles  of  the 
J  test  and  of  the  present;  when  the  tinsel  and 
alffe  coloring  shall  have  been  removed  from 
the  real  figures  and  events,  there  will  be  re- 
vealed to  mankind's  astonished  gase  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  of  labor  against  tyranny, 
brutality  and  injustice:  the  struggle   for  the 


right,    for    humanity,    for   progress    and    for 
civilization.     The  trade  unions  and  the  Fed- 
eration   of    our   time   are   in   their    very    es- 
sence  the   continuity   of  the  hiatorically   dw- 
>^loped  progress  of  labor  through  the  ages. 
\Ne  who  are  engaged  in  the  battle  of  labor 
to   svjcure   its   rights   and  to  achieve  joatiee 
for  all  our  people  are  in  the  xerj  nature  of 
things   too   much    engrossed   in   the   perform- 
ance  of   constantly   pressing  duty  to   be    en- 
abled Jp  writw  its   story.     We  meet  here  on 
this    historic    ground,    where    three    hundred 

Kf*^»  *^  *^®  ^"*  permanent  settlement  of 
the  English   speaking  people  was   made.      It 
was  an   event   portentious   in  its   world-wide 
influence  upon  progress   and  civilisation.    It 
has    a    magnificent    lesson    for    the    men    of 
labor.      The    trials    and    tribulations    of    the 
early    colonists     and     the     difficulties     with 
which  they  had  to  contend  put  their  endur- 
Si^  ♦\°^  '®l^«"»°ce  to  the  severest   tests, 
ihat  thejr  established  a  new  order  of  society 
maintaining  the  largest  amount  of  individual 
sovereignty   consistent   with    interdepend^cu 
and   mutuality,    should   prove  an   inspiration 
;2  '*ui  ^3  "tniggle  on  tenaciously  to  achieve 
the  high  and  ennobling  aspirations  of  labor, 
f  rom  theva  colonists  have  come  the  men  who 
with  immortal  inspiration  gave  to  the  world 
tl»   doctrines   and   principles   not  only   of  a 
new  and  independent  nation,  but  of  the   in- 
herent  and  inalienabhe  rights  of  man       We 
meet  on  this  historic  ground  representing  the 
best    general    federated    labor    movement    in 
the    world,    a    movement    founded    upon    the 
highest     principles     of     justice,     right     and 
humanity;    a    movement    which    has    for    its 
mission    not   only   the   uplifting  of   the   snb- 

?®***^®'*;,i'°l  ***®  attainment  of  o  higher  and 
better  life  for  all;  a  movement  which  aims 
to  mok»  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
of  th«  Declaration  of  Independence  the  rule 
of  conduct  of  our  every-day  lives. 

n  ^^^  S**^  *^  Ooiporatlon— (19G9. 
P;  '..K  Condemned  war  being  waged  by 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  against  or- 
gonizvd  labor  in  its  mills  and  transporta- 
tion lines  an.l  recommended  conference  of 
all  international  officiaN  interested  be  held 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  making  pend- 
ing strikes   effective.      (1910.   p.   20)     ^m- 

AfV"*  7'"r  ""^^^  ***  President  of  U.  S.  and 
Attorney  Genernl.  Senate  at  request  of  A. 
F.  of  L.  ordered  investigation  of  strike  of 
unorganized  employes  at  Bethlehem.  Tnrev 
tigation    began    March    17.    1910.    and    from 

2? ^h«  i'Z^  T^%  P,?^"/.  '*"  ^^^  P"»«-  March 
SiJ?*®/*?^  ^"15^'  bending  to  public  opinion, 
directed  through  ts  president  a  limitation  of 
Suni»»y  work  .nnd  later  granted  on  increase 
or  6  per  cent  m  wages  and  a  system  of  at- 
cident  compensation.  While  these  did  not 
reach  the  level  of  union  demands  or  stand- 
flif  **l«y  .fwe  ra«ni'e8«y  due  to  the  mill 
tant  activities  of  organised  labor,      (p.  307) 

United  States  Stvel  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
Ridiary  companies  as  being  one  of  the  great- 
est combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  exist- 
ing anywhere  in  the  U.S.;  that  it  affects  all 
clashes  of  our  people,  from  the  owner  of  the 
tin  dinner  pail  to  the  controller  of  the  loco- 
motive. Its  ramifications  extend  in  ev#»rT 
direction  and  affect  every  walk  in  life  It 
li^mll  \^^^^^^^^om  the  consumer  by 'con- 
trolling the  price  and  from  the  worker  by 
controlling  wages.  In  our  judgment  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  people  that  the 
United    atatoR    Steel    Corporation    should    bS 
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compelKad  to  conform  to  the  anti-tnut  Iswi 
than  that  a  special  representative  of  the  De* 
partment  of  Jnatiee  should  waste  its  time 
in  prosecuting  a  few  Bnrley  tobacco  grow^ars 
in  Kentuckj,  who  have  committed  no  crime 
except  that  of  seeking  to  protect  themselves, 
if  that  be  a  crime,  against  the  oppressive 
tnsiness  methods  of  the  tobacco  trust." 

(1912,  pp.  28-384)  Endorsed  report  of 
Executive  Council  in  organizing  steel  work- 
ers in  which  it  said:  "Today  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  prctically  fnae 
from  sny  'inconvenience'  from  tlra  organised 
labor  movement.  It  has  'p«^aee'  in  its  plant. 
I:  is  the  sort  of  peace  th»  ciar  of  Russia 
proclaimed  when  he  said,  'Peace  reigns  in 
Warsaw.'  " 

(1917.  p.  865)  Convention  deelarea 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  should  reo- 
ognize  the  International  Association  of 
Bridfce  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  thereby 
giving  its  members  the  same  consideration 
accox^vd  by  other  employers  to  organized 
workers  engaged  in  war  work.  Authorized 
Executive  Council  to  take  up  matter  with 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  Na- 
tional Council  of  Defense. 

(1918.  p.  207)  InstrucUdd  Executive 
Council  to  call  conference  of  all  unions  and 
central  bodies  interested  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them  in  "one  mighly  drive  to  or- 
ganise   the   steel   plants   of   America." 

UnlTeraitj  BxtoiudOfr— (1912,  p.  262)  The 
adopted  by  every  state-owned  institution.  It 
creates  a  desire  in  all  the  people  for  educa- 
tion and  its  graduates  realise  thair  obliga- 
tion to  the  state.  State-supported  uxiiversl- 
ties  should  create  in  all  people  a  realisa- 
tion of  their  educational  needs  and  provide 
facilities  for  gratifying  them.  Afflliated 
unions  urged  to  secure  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. (1918,  p.  98)  l£any  unions  re- 
ported they  had  endeavored  to  Pdour*  tueh 
legislation.  This  action  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganised labor  is  in  line  with  the  theories 
and  practiees  of  many  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tors. Education,  as  such  men  say,  is  lite— 
the  development  and  training  of  the  individ- 
ual in  life.  Since  it  is  life  it  should  deal 
with  the  concrete  problems  of  practical  ex- 
perience as  well  as  the  abstractions  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  should  be  in  toueh  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and  able  to  meet  the 
vital  needs  of  all  society.  The  older  edn- 
cation  was  designed  to  Mrra  the  needa  of 
the  schoolmen  and  the  profeaslonal  daaaea, 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  society. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  who 
expected  to  earn  thair  living  in  the  lleldi  of 
inaustry.  exchange,  commerce,  ete.,  whether 
aa  empioyera  or  employes,  felt  that  the 
higher  educational  institutions  and  often  the 
secondary  schools  had  nothing  to  give  thcvu 
However,  the  demands  of  the  people  have 
been  effective  in  securing  many  ehanipM 
that  have  brought  all  of  the  sehooli  in 
touch  with  more  of  the  phasea  of  life.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  addvd  hnilacai 
and  commercial  departments,  technical  and 
scientific  schools,  home  economics,  manual 
training,  and  vocational  instruction  have 
been  irtroduced  In  many  of  the  grade  and 
secondary  schools. 

Unlawful  AaaoelAtloii»— (1918,  p.  ISl) 
A  bill  which  was  said  had  no  reftrenea  to 
legitimate  trades  unions  was  passed  by  the 
senate.  It  providea:  "That  any  aasoeia- 
tlon,  organisation,  society,  or  corporation,  one 


of  whose  purposes  or  professed  purposes  is 
to  bring  about  any  governmental,,  aoeial,  in- 
dustrial, or  economic  change  within  the 
Unitad  Btataa  by  use,  without  authorltj  ol 
law,  of  physical  force,  vlolenee,  or  phyiieal 
injury  to  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  of 
such  injury,  or  which  teaehes.  advoeatait 
adviaes,  or  defends  the  use^  wltiiout  author 
ity  of  law,  of  foree,  Tlolanea,  or  phyiloal 
injury  to  peraon  or  property  or  threats  of 
such  injury,  to  accomplish  such  ehango  or 
for  any  other  purpoaeo  uid  whieh,  dnzliui 
any  war  in  which  the  U.  S.  is  engaged,  shall 
by  any  means  prosecute  or  pursue  suoh  pur- 
pose or  professed  purpose,  or  shsll  so  teach, 
advocate,  advise,  or  defend,  is  hensby  de- 
clsred  to  be  an  unlawful  association.**  It 
further  provides  that  while  the  U.  S.  is  en- 
gaged in  Mrar  who  shall  act  or  profess  to  act 
as  an  officer  of  any  such  unlawful  associo- 
t.'on,  or  who  shall  sjMak,  write,  or  publish,  as 
the  representative  or  professed  representa- 
tive of  any  such  unlawful  association,  or  be- 
come or  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof,  or 
who  shall  contribute  anything  as  dues  or 
otherwise  to  it  or  to  anyone  for  it,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  bv  a  fine  of  not  mora  than 
$5,000.  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. It  further  provides  that  while  the 
U.  S.  is  engaged  in  war,  any  peraon  who 
knowingly  prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues, 
circulates,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale  or  dis- 
tributes any  book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper, 
circular,  card,  letter,  writing,  print,  publi- 
cetion,  or  document  of  any  kind  in  which  is 
taught,  advocated,  advised,  or  defended,  or 
who  shall  in  any  manner  teach,  advocate, 
adviK,  or  defend  the  use,  without  authority 
of  law,  of  force,  violence,  or  physical  in- 
jury to  person  or  property,  or  threats  of 
snch  injury,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  anv 
governmental,  social,  industrial,  or  economic 
cbange,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years 
or  by  a  line  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
both  such  flue  and  Imprisonment;  and  alao 
that  anv  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  of 
any  building,  room,  premises,  or  place  who 
knowingly  permits  therein  any  meeting  of 
any  such  unlawful  association,  or  of  any 
subsidiary  or  branch  thereof,  or,  during  any 
war  in  which  the  U.  8.  may  be  engaged,  any 
assemblage  of  persons  who  teach,  advocate, 
advise,  or  defend  the  use,  without  authority 
of  law,  of  force,  violence,  or  physical  injury 
to  person  or  property,  or  threats  of  such  in- 
juxy.  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  then  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,  or  by  both  such  line  and 
imprisonment. 

Unorganised  Are  Voiceless — (1900.  p.  16) 
In  our  time  we  are  not,  and  for  the  future 
will  not  be.  called  upon  to  deal  with  indi- 
vidual eraployv»rc.  Irdustry  has  become  so 
developed  and  wealth  so  concentrated,  that 
we  are  confronted  with  the  associated  In- 
terests of  the  employers.  The  situation, 
however,  need  cause  us  no  alarm,  provided 
we  possess  the  wisdom  to  unite  the  rorces  of 
labor,  and  have  the  fortitude  and  the  cour- 
age to  meet  associated  capital  by  organised 
labor.  Workmen  as  individuals  In  our  day 
are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  employing 
class  as  is  a  rudderless  ship  at  the  mercy 
o/  the  waves.  Struggling  for  the  weak  and 
defenseless,  conscious  of  our  rights,  with 
the  courage  and  manhood  to  do  battle  for 
their  attainment,  we  confront  the  new  con- 
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ditions  and  situations  as  they  rise.  We 
therefore  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  im- 
portant and  momentous  questions  but  with 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
we  shall  deal  rationally  and  intelligently 
and  thus  again  place  another  milestone  be- 
hind us  in  the  path  of  the  struggle  for  hu- 
man  freedom. 

Unrest   on   Pacific   Ck>&8t^(l917.    p.    88) 
The  extent  and  the  nature  of  industrial  un- 
rest  that   has   been    manifested   in   the  west- 
ern part  of  this  country  has  been  the  causes 
of  deep  concern  to  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  nation's  affairs.     This  unrest 
has  a  background  of  discontent  growing  out 
of    industrial    and    social    injustice.      Wage- 
earners    and    the    common    people    generally 
feel   that   their   struggles    for   a   square    deal 
have    met    with    trdmendous    opposition.      In 
some  of  the  western  states  and  localities  the 
machinery    of    government    and    justice    had 
broken    down    and    constitutional    and    legal 
rights  disivgarded.     Inquiries  and  appeal  for 
assistance  were  made  to  the  office  of  the  A. 
F.   of  L.   by  wake-earners  who  were   unable 
to    secure   protection    through    state    authori- 
ties     From     Waahington,     Montana,     Idaho, 
Michigan,    New    Mexico,    Arizona    and    other 
places    came   reports    that   wage-earners    and 
representatives  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment   were     illegally     arrested,     denied    the 
rights   of   free   citizens,    and   in   some   cases, 
driven    out    of    the    state    or    locality.      The 
most    audacious    of    these    invasions    of    the 
rights  of  free  citizens  were  the  deportations 
of   wage-earners   and   others   from   New   Mex- 
ico   and    Arizona.      Irresponsible    bands    of 
vigilantes,     or     so-called     Loyalty     Leagues, 
usurped  powers   denied  to  any  governmental 
agency  and  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner  dic- 
tated the  movement  of  citizens  in  the  local- 
ity.     These    irr^.sponsible    agencies    forbade 
tho  use  of  public  highways,  prevented  travel 
fiom   city   to   citv,   and  finally   exercised   the 
atithority  to  determine  what   men  should  be 
allowed    to    live    and    work    within    the    com- 
munity.     Tire  rule   of   the   vigilantes,   or   so- 
called    Loyalty    Leairues,    of   Arizona   brought 
the   situation   to   such   a   crisis   in  that   state 
that  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  was  con- 
vinced that  I  nlesR  som«  relief  could  be  found 
thw    organized    labor    movement    of    Arizona 
would     be     completely     exterminated.     The 
Loyalty  League"   of  the  state  is  composed 
of  those   who   have   for   years   waged   relent- 
less  war   acainst    bona   fide   organized    labor 
and  by  their  efforts  to  prevent  improved  in- 
dustrial   conditions    have    frequently   planned 
and    fostered    border    warfare    between    this 
country  and  Mexico.     In  Arizona  the  depor- 
tation   of   over   a   thousand   people   from   the 
state    was    part    of   the    tactics    to    defeat    a 
strike    that    was    in    progress.      Over   10.000 
Mexican    copper  miners   were    on    strike    for 
the  right  to  organize  and  higher  wages.     So 
critical  was  the  situation  in  Arizona  that  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  sent  a  committee 
to   place   the    situation   before   the   President 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.     When  the  documents  and 
information    had    been    carefully    considered 
he  secured   a   conference  with  the   President 
of    the    U.    S.    and   asked    him    to   take    some 
action  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  peaceful, 
law-abiding    workers    dwelling    within    that 
state.     In  this  same  conference  similar  con- 
ditions  in  other  states  were   also  presented. 
President   Wilson,    fully   appreciative   of   the 
seriousness     of    the     conditions,     asked     the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  take  the  mat- 


ter   under     advisement.      That     council    re- 
quested the  President  to  appoint  a  oonimia- 
sion    to    deal    with     the     wettom     aitnation. 
President    Wilson     appointed     a   commiaaion 
and   sent  the  following  memorandum   of    in- 
structions   to    the    chairman:       "I    am    very 
U'uch  interested  in  the  labor  situation  in  tin 
mountain   region    and   on    the    Pacific    Coait. 
I  have  listened  with  the  closest  attention  to 
the  charges  of  misconduct  and  injustice  that 
have  been  made  against  each  other  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employes.     I  am 
not   so    much    concerned,    however,    with    the 
manner    in    which    they    have    treated    each 
other  in  the  past  as  I  am  desirous  of  seems 
some  kind  of  a  working  arrangement  arrived 
at    for   the    future,    particularly    during    the 
period   of   the   war,   on   a   basis  that   will    be 
fair   to   all  parties   concerned.     To   assist    in 
tho   accomplishment  of  that  purpose,    I  have 
decided  to  appoint  a  commission  to  visit  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states  as  my  per- 
sonal  representatives.      It    will   be    the    duty 
o^   the  commission   to  visit  in  each  instance 
the  governor  of  the  state,  advising  him  that 
they   are   there   as    the   personal   representa- 
tives of  the  President  with  a  view  to  lending 
sympathetic  counsel  and  aid  to  th»  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  development  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding, and  also  to  deal  with  employera 
and    employes    in    a   conciliatory   spirit,    seek 
to   compose   differences    and   allay   miaunder- 
standing  and  to  foster  a  feeling  that  the  na- 
tional   government    is    actively    interestecl    in 
the    situation.      Wherever    it    is    deemed    ad- 
visable   conferences    of    employen    and    em- 
ployes should  be  called  with   thf^  puzpose   of 
working    out     a    mutual     understanding    be- 
tween them  which   will  insure  the  continued 
operation   of  the   industry   on   conditions    ae- 
ceptaMe     to     both     sides.      The    commission 
should     also     endeavor     to     learn     the    real 
causes   for   any  *  discontent   which   may   exist 
on  either  side,  not  by  the  formal  process  of 
public    hearings    but    by    getting    into    touch 
with    workmen    and    employers   by   the   more 
informal  process  of  personal  conversation.   I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  ths  commission  re- 
port to  me  from  time  to  time  such  informa- 
tion   as   may    require    immediate    attention." 
The   commission   left  Washington    September 
80.      (See  American  October  (1917)  Federa- 
tionist    article,     "Law    Versus    Vigilante.**) 
(p.   351)      Copper   companies  of  Arisona  re- 
fused  to   abide   by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission   and   the    Executive   Council   was   in- 
structed to   give   such    assistance  as   needed 
to    correct   tho   injustice. 

Unskilled  Labor — Organization  of  un- 
skilled workers  was  a  problem  considered 
early  in  the  history  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In 
1806  (p.  85)  the  convention  instructed  the 
Executive  Council,  consistent  with  the  op- 
portunities and  means  at  its  disposal,  to 
thoroughly  organize  the  unskilled  labor  of 
the  country  "to  the  end  that  the  general 
standard  of  living  be  raised  and  the  temp- 
tation to  cut  wages  minimized.'* 

(1807.  p.  15)  It  has  been  the  constant 
aim  of  the  trade  union  movement  to  exercise 
its  power  and  influence  to  organize  our  fel- 
low-workers euKsged  in  unskilled  labor. 
With  the  invention  of  new  machines,  the  ap- 
plication of  new  forces  and  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  labor  many  workers  who  have 
been  employed  at  skilled  trades,  to  which 
they  have  devoted  long  terms  of  years  to 
acquire,  find  themselves  with  their  occupa- 
tion gone.     Thus  we  see  the  artisan  of  yea- 
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terdftj  the  unskilled  laborer  of  today.  Fed- 
eral labor  unions  had  proved  a  "splendid 
haven  of  proUaction  to  the  unskilled"  as 
well  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  local  and  in- 
ternational unions. 

(19 LI,  p.  187)  There  had  been  a  con- 
stunt  broadening  of  international  unions. 
V  hich  were  opening  their  doors  for  the  ad- 
mission of  th»  less  skilled  in  their  respec- 
tive trades.  The  gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  federal  labor  and  local  unions 
attested  to  the  further  fact  they  had  been 
transferred  to  the  international  unions. 
Through  this  policy  all  unskilled  labor  will 
be  gradually  organized,  great  strides  having 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  The  great- 
est difficulties  to  organization  in  th«  past 
was  the  shifting  of  the  unskilled  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  but  this  was  gradu- 
ally changing. 

Vagrancy  Laws — (1918,  n.  390^  Execu- 
tive Council  was  instructed  to  investigate 
existing  vagrancy  laws  and  prepare  a  uni- 
form bill  to  present  to  the  vaiious  state  leg- 
islatures, its  purpose  being  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  unemployed. 
(1914.  pp.  8b-327)  Endorsed  plan  of  Ex- 
ecutive Council  for  a  federal  law  making 
postofflces  tTC3  employment  ageuciea  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
(1915.  pp.  112-338)  Department  of  Labor 
hiid  begun  a  campaign  to  bring  together  the 
"worklesa  man  and  the  mankess  job,"  and 
Congress  had  under  consideration  a  federal 
employment  bureau.  (p.  877)  Instructed 
Executive  Council  to  secure  data  of  tlra 
cause  and  far-reaching  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment, especially  in  reference  to  long  work- 
days. A  special  committee  was  authorized. 
(1916,  p.  109)  Ini«tructed  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  collect  and  publish  vagrancy  laws  of 
various  states. 


Virden  ICaasacree — (1898,  pp.  71-115) 
We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  sad  fate  of 
a  number  of  miners  at  Virden.  111.,  who, 
while  contending  for  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  wage-pamers.  were  shot 
down  and  cruelly  maimed  or  murdered  by 
the   armed   guards  of  monopoly. 

Vote.  Delegate  Oontroli  Own — (1901.  p. 
289)  A.  F.  of  L.  can  not  deal  with  a  dele- 
gate that  votes  as  an  individual  although  in- 
structed to  vote  with  other  representatives 
of  an  organization  as  a  unit.  It  is  with  the 
conscience  of  the  delegates  themselves  ss 
to  the  votes  they  cast. 

Vottng  Privilege— (1901,  p.  205)  Reject- 
ed proposition  to  permit  delegates  of  central 
bodies  to  cast  the  regular  vote  of  local 
unions  affiliated  with  it  but  not  represented 
in  the  convention. 

Wage.  Adegnftte— (1902,  p.  188)  That 
bogy  held  up  by  employers  of  the  diffei^nt 
countries  on  th«  continent  of  Europe,  pre- 
venting the  improvement  of  conditions  of 
the  workers  of  each  country,  was  equally  ap- 
plicable before  our  era  of  national  trade 
unions,  and  as  has  been  so  aptly  stated,  is 
now  raised  into  the  wonderful  proportions 
of  an  international  bogy.  With  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  whatever  the  statement  may 
imply,  we  undertake  to  assert  that  low 
wafi^s  and  long  hours  never  yet  made  a  coun- 
try great,  never  made  a  great  people.  The 
eountriee  in  which  the  hours  of  labor  are 
least,  the  countries  in  which  wag«s  are  high- 
est, is  the  country  which  will  finally  eon- 
trol  the  industrial  development  of  the  world, 


or  be  the  greatest  factor  as  an  industrial 
country.  W«  realise  that,  despite  the  claim 
made  by  some  employers  of  labor,  echoed, 
and  then  repeated  by  so-called  economista 
and  apologists  for  the  wrong  existing  in 
modern  sooiety,  the  working  people  receiv- 
ing the  higher  wages  will  make  that  country 
greatest;  that  we  propose  to  do  our  best  to 
improve  the  conditions,  first,  of  our  own  fel- 
low-workers in  this  struggle  for  improved 
conditions,  and  to  say  and  maintain  th»t  it  ia 
a  libel  upon  the  human  family  to  say  that 
the  T)rodaction  of  any  article  of  use  to  the 
people  docs  not  or  can  not  afford  the  pay- 
ment of  an  adequate  wage. 

Wage  Bedoction,  Beslat — (1908,  pp.  14- 
172)  This  warning  and  advice  of  Presi- 
dent approved  by  convention:  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  era  of  industrial  activity 
which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  few 
^ears  has  reached  its  floodtide.  in  that  there 
18  now  somewhat  of  a  reaction.  Already 
we  see  some  contraction  of  industry  by 
which  workmen  have  been  rendered  idle.  It 
is  true  that  the  change  is  not  pronounced, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  for  notice  and 
deserves  our  consideration.  More  especially 
should  this  receive  our  attention  since  quite 
recently,  acting  upon  the  cue  given  by  our 
most  pronounced  antagonists,  the  capitalist 
press  has  endeavored  to  place  upon  our 
xr.CTement  the  responsibility  for  the  indus- 
trial reaction.  That  the  charge  is  untrue  is 
fully  capable  of  proof,  and  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later  herein.  But  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  reaction  first  made 
itself  manifest  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  our  country  questioned  the  representative 
employers,  business  men,  and  financiers  of 
America  to  make  answer  as  to  what  in  their 
judgment  was  itn  cause.  Without  attempting 
to  enumerate  the  causes  assigned  by  them 
for  the  indistrial  reaction,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  under  the  first  impulse  of  honest 
expression  of  opinion,  before  the  minds  of 
ony  of  them  were  perverted  by  those  ^ha 
always  desire  to  shirk  upon  the  shoulders 
of  others  the  wrongs  or  the  errors  oif  which 
they  themselves  are  guilty,  I  repeat,  with 
unprejudiced  and  unperverted  mind,  not  one 
'among  the  thousands  who  answered  held  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  least  responsible.  Of 
course,  to  the  thinking,  observing  men  the 
ir.sinnation  or  charge  will  have  no  effect.  We 
understand,  as  every  student  and  intelligent 
trade  unionist  understands,  that  under  our 
present  economic  system  periods  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  stagnation  are  equally  nat- 
uial.  That  a  reaction  did  not  set  in  sooner, 
or  that  i!  has  not  become  actute.  is  due  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  organised  labor 
ntOvem«;nt.  Our  movement  has  incieased 
wages,  shortened  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
otherwise  improved  the  conditions  of  the 
toilers;  in  other  words,  has  made  the  work- 
ers greater  consumers  of  the  things  that  have 
been  produced;  and  to  this  factor,  supple- 
riented  by  some  organired  method  among  ia* 
telligent  employers,  is  due  entirely  the  credit 
rather  than  the  censure  or  blame.  The  mrm 
of  industrial  activity  has  been  maintained 
and  prolonged  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
similar  revival  in  the  last  forty  years,  while 
it?  reaction  has  thus  far  been  attended  with 
less  severity  and  is  in  itself  less  intense  thao 
similar  reactions  heretofore.  Theee  indna* 
trial  conditions  are  not  due  to  any  particular 
phenomenon.  They  hsve  their  cause  and  ef- 
fect exactly  as  have  the  tides,  attraction  and 
repulsion,   and   the   law   of   gravitation.      In 
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countries   where   the   economic   conditions   of 
the    workers    remain    stationary   or   substan- 
tially BO,  the  greatest  degree  of  poverty  and 
misery    always    obtains,    while,    at    the    same 
time,   industry  and  commerce  know  no  prog- 
ress,   and    are    carried    on     und<er     primitive 
conditions.      Of   course   this    is    not   cited    as 
an  indication   that   more  improved  conditions 
than  even  ours  can  not  obtain  when  a  nor- 
mal and  better  economic  life  bhall  hav«  been 
inaugurated,   but   it  rather   demonstrotes   tho 
fact  that  industrial   and  commercial  reaction 
can  not  by  any  specious  argument  be  traced 
to   the  movement   that  tends   to  increase   the 
consumin;;   power    of    the    wage-earners.      As 
a   matter  ox   fact,    the  greater  the  power  of 
consumption   of   the   groat   mass  of    workers, 
the    larg^^r   their    wants,    the   higher   is    their 
standard  of   life,   the   greater   the   degree   of 
industrial    and    commercial    prosperity.      In- 
deed, the  constant  growth  in  the  wants  and 
demands  of  the  masses  gives  to  industry  and 
commerce  an  impetus  and  progress  they  can 
receive  in  no  other  way.     At  this  time  it  is 
difficult   to    forsee    the    extent   to    which  ^  the 
industrial  reaction  may  reach,  although  it  is 
quite   evident    that,    for   the   reasons    already 
stated,   it   is   not   likely   to    become    so   pro- 
longed   or   so   intense    as   previous   industrial 
stagnations  or  crises.     Yet  it  is   well  for  us 
to  view  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may 
become,    and   to   consider   calmly    the   course 
v'hich   we   should  pursue  to  meet  it.     To  do 
this   intelligently    it   will    be   helpful   to   con- 
sider the  policy   pursued   by  employers   dur- 
ing  similar   periods     in     the     past,    a    policy 
which   here    and   there   is    now   advocated;    a 

{>oIicy   which    has   proven   not  only   injurious 
)ut  perversive  of  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  inaugurated.     I  refer  to  the  policy  of 
reducing  wages  as   a  means  to  tide  over,  or 
emerge  from,    industrial   depression.      In   the 
past   this    has    boon   resorted   to,    and,    owing 
to    the     comparative     lack     of     organization 
among    the    working    people    and    also    their 
comparative    inability    to    resist,    they    were 
compelled   to   accept  it,   with   the  result  that 
their  consuming  power  was  lessened,   throw- 
ing still  more    workmen   out  of  employment, 
rendering  tho  situation  still  more  acute,  and 
thus    still    further   prolonging    the    period    of 
the  crisis.     It  is  the  height  of  economic  un- 
wisdom   to   curtail    the   consuming   power   of 
the  masses  as  a  means  to  industrial  revival 
or  prosperity.     No  industry,  no  country,   has 
ever  become  great,  or  ever  can  become  great, 
founded    upon    the    poverty    of    its    workers. 
While   we   do   not   know   to  what   extent   our 
declarations    and    suggestions    may    influence 
employers  gcnerRlly  in  the  effort  to  dissuade 
them   from   pursuing   the  unwise   and   unero- 
ncmic  fallacy  of  wage  reductions,  yet  a  clear 
sense  of  duty  must   prompt   us   to   make  our 
position   upon   this   question    clear  and    com- 
prehensive.      If    we    shall    fail    to    convince 
them  as  to  the  course  which  they  should,  or 
rather    the    courne    which    they    should    not, 
pursue   in    regard     to   the     effort    to    reduce 
wages,   we   will    at   least   have   the  conscious- 
ness of  having   done   our  duty    in   the  prem- 
ises, and  so  to  shape  our  own  course  as  will 
meet    th?    situation    emphatically    and   unmis- 
tpknbly.      The    working  people    should   resist 
any   attempt  to  reduce  their  wages  or  to  in- 
ciease  their  hours  of   labor.     We  are   better 
organized   and    better  prepared  to    resist   en- 
croachments   upon    our   conditions    than    ever 
before;    and.    if    perchance    some    of    our    ef- 
forts may  be  lost,   it  is  better  to  resist   and 
lose   than   not   to   resist   at   all :    for  to   com- 


placently   accept   a    reduction    in     wtkge*   is 
simply  to   invite   its  repetition   while  it    en- 
feebles  our   ability  to   resiit   farther   efforts 
ill  the  same  direction.     In  former  periods  of 
Industrial    sta^ation     employezv     often     sc- 
ccmpanied    their   wage   reductions    with    die- 
charges  of   some  worknven,   and   then,    as   an 
inducement  to  those  retained,  sunested  that 
they    increase    their    hours    of    labor   to,    as 
they  put  it,   "make  up  the  loss."      In   other 
V  ords,  those  discharged,  being  a  menace  both 
to  the  conditions  of  employment,   as  well  as 
the    employment    itself,    were    utilised    as    a 
means   to   further  reduce  wages   and    impose 
more  onerous  conditions,  while  the  increased 
hours  of  labor  of  those  employed  further  ac- 
centuated and  made  acute  the  indnstrial  sit- 
uation.    Surely,  it  is  not  rational  to  suggest, 
for  tho  relief  of  an   over-stocked  or   glutted 
market,  that    the  workers  shall  curtail   their 
power  of  consumption  and  then  work  longer 
hours    to    increase    production.      We    submit 
that   the   policy   of   the    labor    movement    is 
wiser    and    has    in    it    the    means    to    sooner 
restore   industrial    activity    and    bring    about 
its    revival.      We    urge   as    a   way   out    that 
wages   be   maintained,   even    if  necessary,    to 
resist    reductions;    that    as    a   substitute    for 
discharges  of  workmen,  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed be  divided,  thus  not  only  helping  to 
bear  each  others'  burdens,  but  more  quickly 
to    restore    activity    in    industry,    trade,    and 
commerce. 

(1904,    pp.    17-172)       In    former    periods 
when    an    industrial    reaction    was    manifest, 
employers     generally    viewed    the     situation 
from   their   own    immediate   standpoint    only, 
without   regard   to   their  own   broad    interest 
or  the  general  good.    Tlvair  first  recourse  was 
to    that   which   to    them    seemed   the    easiest 
course    to    continue    the    operation    of    their 
plants — to     find     markets.       They      reduced 
wages.      Reduction     of     wages     followed    in 
quick    order;    the    consuming    power    of    the 
masses  was  curtailed  and  still  more  limited, 
entailing   wholesale    discharfpas    of    worlonen 
who    were    formerly    employed    in    producing 
the  things  the  masses,  the  workers,  formerly 
consumed,    inducing   and   (riving  the   farther 
ran  Re  to  still  further  curtailment  of  consump- 
tion and  production  and  still  more  discharges 
of  workmen,  until  millions  were  unemployed : 
the   wheels   of   industry   and   commerce    par- 
alyzed; until  men  were  walking  the  highways 
nrd  byways  of  our  country  in  idleness,  while 
poverty,  hunger,  and  misery  stalked  through 
our  land.     It  is  held  now  that  there  can  be 
no  real  natural  famine  in  the  world  because 
o?  the  easy  facilities  with  which  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth  can  be  reached.     Surely 
if  this  b.?  true,   and  no  informed,  sane,   rea 
sonable   being  disputes  it,   there  is   an  utter 
absence   of  excuse   for  nonemployment,   han- 
ger, poverty,   or  misery  in   our  land,   a   land 
so    richly    and     bountifully     blessed.      When 
idleness  and   its  consequent  misery   are  per- 
mitted to  come  among  our  people  it   is  due 
entirely    to    rapacious,    sordid    avarice,    mis- 
management,   and    incompetency   on   the   one 
hand,    or  to   ignorant    indifference   and   culp- 
able  pliancy   on    the   other.      The   employers 
generally  typify  the  one  and  the  workers  for- 
merly typified   the  other.     If  the  employers 
followed    their  policy  of  wage  reductions   in 
previous  years  as  a  supposed  way  out  of  in- 
dustrial  stagnation,    and   thereby   simply   ac- 
centuated   the   situation   and  made   it   worse. 
is   it   not  a   logical   inference  that  the  same 
ruinous  policy  would  be  pursued  in  the  pres- 
ent  era?     Arc  all  the  dire  expeii«nc€s  and 
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tiuually  gain  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and 
eo-operation  of  the  fairer-minded  and  more 
intelligent  employers,  confound  the  old  con- 
ceptions of  political  economy,  establish  a 
new  philosophy  of  life,  labor,  industry,  and 
humanity,  put  to  rout  the  seers  of  calamity, 
and  prove  their  predictions  to  be  false 
prophecies,  (p.  187)  Convention  declared: 
SVe  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  the 
word  which  the  President  has  said  upon 
this  subject  should  be  accentuated,  for  ht*re 
■wvj  get  down  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
economic  philosophy  of  trades  unionism.  For 
generations  labor  has  been  reckoned  with  as 
an  inert  commodity.  Professors  have  form- 
ulated academic  theories  of  th«  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand:  buyers  of  labor  ond  of  the 
products  of  labor  have  assumed  that  these 
laws  were  inexorable,  not  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  seller  of  the  labor  commodity. 
But  labor  is  not  an  inanimate  commodity.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  life  and  the  being  of  the 
laborer,  and  as  such  is  undvr  the  control  of 
the  volition  of  the  laborer.  The  resisting 
and  defensive  power  of  the  laborer's  will 
has  germinated  in  the  soil,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  all  that  makes  for  a  higher 
civilization.  It  has  been  nurtured,  shaped 
and  developed  by  the  trades  union,  until  by 
its  collective  expression  it  disproves  false 
political  economy,  bids  the  panic  halt,  be- 
comes the  governor  on  the  industrial  engine 
and  opens  up  vistas  of  accomplishment  for 
the  public.  What  united  labor  wills  it  may 
achiew.  Should  not  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  years  inspire  us  to  so  arouse  the 
sluggish  brain  and  timid  hearts  of  the  non- 
union masses  that  they  may  join  us  in  op- 
posing a  united  will  against  all  forces  which 
would    lower   the    standards   of   life? 

(1906.  p.  Irt)  The  "no  reduction*'  pol- 
icy provea  wise  and  humane  as  evidenced 
hy  this  report  of  the  President:  Today 
labor  is  very  generally  omplor?d.  From 
the  authentic*  reports  received  at  our  office 
the  state  of  unemployment  would  indicate 
that  whereas  for  the  year  1905  the  unem- 
ployed was  about  3  per  cent,  yet  from  the 
indications  for  ths?  present  year  it  will  be 
about  2  3-4  per  cent.  Of  course,  so  long  as 
<l»ere  is  one  wage-earner  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  so  loner  is  there  a  great 
wrong  from  which  he  suffers,  and  just  so 
long  will  it  be  the  mission  of  the  trade 
union  movement  to  right  it.  In  this  world 
of  ours,  and  especially  in  our  own  country, 
with  the  wonderful  fertility  and  extent  of 
our  land,  the  macrnificwnt  ingenuity  of  our 
people,  and  particularly  the  tremendous 
energy  and  industry  of  our  workers,  there 
should  not  be  any  workers  who  are  workless. 
Somv>  have  taken  unction  to  their  souls  and 
loudly  proclaimed  that  they  are  the  cause 
for  the  better  peneral  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  the  working  people  of  our  country. 
Without  discuRsinc  thv»  hypothesis  upon 
which  they  base  these  claims,  we  assert  and 
emphatically  reaffirm  that  whatever  im- 
provement in  a  material,  moral,  social,  and 
political  way  has  come  to  the  toiling  masff^*! 
of  America,  is  duo  to  their  own  cfTorts  !n 
their  more  thoroucrh  organization,  their  high- 
er intelligence  and  their  positive  determina- 
tion to  aid  and  stand  by  each  othv»r  in  the 
contention  and  stnicrgles  for  the  common  up- 
lift. It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  when  thv? 
working  people  of  our  country  were  con- 
fronted with  n  condition  similar  to  that 
which  was  j»revionRlv  reneatedly  prosented 
to  the  toilers  in  similar  sitnations.     Tlad  we 


acquiesced  or  consented   to  the   xMlley  pro- 
■en  ted  to   us  by   the  reprMentatiTos   of  the 
captains  of  industry,  we  would  haw  experi- 
epced  all  the  poverty,  misery   and   euiferinf 
incident  to   lack  of  empli^yment,   and   a  con- 
stantly   decreasing    opportunity    for    employ- 
nient    resultant    from    inductions    in    wages. 
one    following  close   upon   the   other.      It   is 
due  to  the  firm  and  unequivocal   declaration 
of   America's    organiied    workers,    and    their 
positive    repetition    since,    that    wage    reduc- 
tions will  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  that 
we   have   averted   the  usual   industrial   crisis 
and   emerged  from  it  with  greatiar  industrial 
and    commercial    activity    than    erer    before. 
In    several    countries    the     people     ara    con- 
fronted   with    the    great   problem    of    an    im- 
mense  nnmber  of   unemployed   workers.      In 
some  form  or  other  they  are  endeavoring  to 
Sbcertain   the  cause  and  to  find   a  means  to 
assuage  it.     Often  in  the  history  of  our  own 
countrj-    have   onr     people    been     confronted 
with  the  same  problem.     If  we  adhere  firmly 
to  the  policy,  establish  and  maintain   it  as  a 
fixed    principle    in    the    industrial    affairs    of 
America,  that  at  any  and  all  hassrds  we  will 
resist    any    attempt    at    wage   reductions,    we 
shall  establish  not  only  a  new  economic  prin- 
ciple,   but    a    new   philosophy   by    which    in- 
dustrial   panics    and    crises    will    be    obliter- 
ated,   and   we  shall   set   an  example    for  the 
vhole  world  to  follow.     A  reduction  in  wages 
compels  retrenchment  in  ttoa  household  econ- 
omy o_f  the  workmen  affected.  In  other  words, 
it  curtails  their  consuming  power  which  nec- 
essarily   results    in    the    discharge    from    em- 
T»loyment  of  those  workers  who  were  former- 
ly employed  in  the  production  of  the  "wery  ar- 
ticles theretofore  used   and  consumed.    Then 
follow   reductions   in   wages,   resulting  as  in 
the  first   instance;   and  this  process  of  wage 
reductions,     of    retrenchment     in     household 
economies,   of  more  discharges  from   employ- 
ment,   which    bring   in    their    wske    poverty, 
misery   and  suffering,   stagnation   and   an  in- 
dustrial   panic,     until     the     lowest     ebb    Is 
reached  and  a  turn  in  the  industrial  tide  be- 
gins.     There    is    neither    economy    nor    wis- 
dom,   judgment   nor   humanity,   in    such   mis- 
conduct and  misconception  of  industrial  af- 
fairs or  duties.     And  if.  perchance,  our  cap- 
tains of  industry  fail  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
and  experiences  of  the  past,  then  at  least  the 
wage-earners   of  America  will  teach  the  les- 
son  from  which  the  humsn  family  will  resp 
untold   blessings.     It   is   not   presumed   that 
all  of  Labor's  contentions  and  struggles  can 
result   in    immediate    victory;    yet    none   can 
dispute    that    every     justified     battle    under- 
taken  by   Labor  has   been   fraught  with   ad- 
vantage,   and    that     particularly     every     de- 
fensive  struggle   of   Labor's   rights    has   hsd 
potent    influence    to    check    deterioration    in 
the    condition    of    the    workers.      Employers 
will  hesitate  long  before  inaugurating  an  in- 
dnstrial  struggK*  when  they  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  toiling  masses  will  defend 
any    encroachment    upon    their    stsndard    of 
life  atrainst  their  being  forced  bsck  from  the 
position  they  now  occupy  in  civilisation.    If 
labor  shall  resist   all   attempts  at  reductions 
in    wages,    some   battles     may     be   lost;    but 
these  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the 
same  decree  as  it  is  ch^arly  understood  that 
it  is  our  firm  resolve  that  we  will  rather  re- 
sist   and  lose   than  not  to  resist  at  all.     At 
present   we   are   confronted   with  no  Immedi- 
ate  danger  or  threat  that   the  employers   of 
li.bor  contemplate  reductions  in  wages.  Theiv 
is  not  now  even  an  excuse  for  such  a  course. 
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It.  therefore,  all  the  more  oommnnde  itself 
to  our  judgment  that  during  thia  year  of 
comparative  indnatrial  tranqmllity  and  more 
general  employment  of  our  i>eople,  that  W6 
write  on  our  banners,  beside  the  watch 
words  and  slogans  which  have  carried  the 
toilers  along  tba  road  of  progress  to  victory, 
that  which  for  ages  has  been  the  missing 
word  in  our  social  progress:  "No  reduction 
in  wages  for  American  labor;  we  will  resist 
to  the  uttermost."  (p.  177)  Action  of 
convention:  We  appro^^  as  wise,  expedi- 
ent and  foresighted  the  declaration  of  a 
"no-wage  reduction"  policy.  The  com- 
modity of  labor  is  not  inanimate,  for  it  is 
part  of  a  human  life.  The  commercial 
ikorld  has  too  long  reckoned  with  it  as  a 
thing.  Trades  unionism  should  declare  in 
form,  as  it  nas  in  fact,  that  the  labor  seller 
is  not  an  inert  piece  of  merchandise,  but 
the  product  of  all  civilisation  given  to 
the  world,  with  tba  power  to  think  and  to 
act.  The  higher  thought  has  taught  him 
to  reach  out  for  the  things  which  make  life 
worth  livinf.  He  refuses  to  be  longer  jug- 
gled vrith  \j  mercantile  and  sp"eculative 
acrobats.  He  says,  "Make  your  future 
profits  out  of  something  else  than  my  flesh 
and  blood.  I  am  going  at  least  to  keep 
what  I  have  got  and  to  get  as  much  more 
as  I  can.  Beckon  it,  then,  as  a  fixed  fscior 
in  your  business  calculations  that  labor's 
share  in  the  joint  product  shall  never  more 
be  scaled  downward." 

(1007,  pp.  20-208)  Policy  reiterated  by 
the  President  and  endorsed:  In  my  reports 
to  conventions,  beginning  at  Boston,  i  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  press  home  upon 
the  attention  of  labor  the  economic  unsound- 
ness of  the  old  school  of  political  econo- 
mists who  advocated  the  assent  of  workmen 
to  wage  reductions  as  a  means  to  what  they 
were  pleased  to  t«rm  the  way  out  of  an 
industrial  reaction  or  crisis.  Not  alone  in 
our  conventions,  but  in  the  gatherings  ox 
labor  generally,  "No  reductions  in  wages" 
has  been  mam  the  slogan  and  watchword. 
That  ix>licy  has  had  its  beneficent  infiuence, 
not  only  upon  labor  but  upon  all  industry. 
It  has  been  heard  and  heeded;  at  no  time 
has  it  had  greater  justification  and  demon- 
stration of  its  effectiveness  than  during  re- 
cent months.  Not  in  the  history  of  all  our 
countnr  has  there  been  what  has  been 
temrad  a  shrinkage  of  values  so  great  as 
within  a  few  months  past.  The  shrinkage 
occurred  not  upon  actual,  tangible  values, 
but  upon  inflated  or  watered  stocks  which 
in  the  financial  vernacular  are  termed 
"vabvas."  In  former  periods  when  shrink- 
age of  inflated  values  transpired  its  gen- 
eral influence  upon  industry  was  almost  im- 
nv^diately  to  i^ect  the  real  values  of  pro- 
duction, which  in  turn  were  forced  upon 
the  toilers  in  the  form  of  reductions  of 
wages,  bringing  in  their  wake  an  industrial 
crisis  and  psnlc.  It  Is  due  to  the  deter- 
mined and  clean-cut  policy  of  labor  of  our 
country  that  our  princes  of  finance,  despite 
their  machinations,  could  not  influence  em- 
ployers of  labor  to  hatard  an  attempt  at 
wage  reductions.  If  all  labor  will  unfalter- 
ingly adhere  to  the  determination  to  resist 
any  and  all  reductions  in  wages,  we  shall 
not  only  avoid  the  misery,  poverty  and 
calamity  of  the  past,  but  we  shall  teach 
financiers,  employers  and  economists  in  gen- 
eral a  new  pnilosophy  of  life  and  Industry, 
the    magnifletdnt    and    humane    influences    of 


which  will  live  for  all  time.  To  achieve  suc- 
cess we  must  more  thoroughly  organise,  unite 
and  federate  our  fellow- workers.  W«  must 
establish  more  fully  faith  in  ourselves  and 
confidence  in  each  other,  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  amidst  stiess  or  strike,  make  fra- 
ternity the  principle  of  our  every-day  Uvea, 
and  impress  upon  our  fellow-workers  the 
necessity  of  helping  to  ^ear  each  other's  bur- 
dens. In  our  organised  vVffort  we  should  en- 
deavor to  maintain  industiUl  peace  by  trade 
agreements  with  employers.  These  agree- 
ments, written  or  verbal,  should  be  faithfully 
kept.  We  should  use  our  best  infiuences  and 
juagment  to  avoid  industrial  conflicts  wher- 
ever possible,  and  under  any  and  all  elr- 
cumstances  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  every 
attempt  to  reduce  wages.  The  American 
workmen  in  return  for  their  services  to  so- 
ciety demsnd  a  living  wage,  a  constantly 
growing  minimum  living  wage.  They  de- 
mand a  wage  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  husbands,  fathers,  men  and 
citizens.  Labor  demands  such  a  living  wage 
as  shall  make  secure  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  perfect  physical  and  mental  hwalth  and 
growth  as  required  by  rational,  self-respeet- 
ing  human  beings  who  aspire  for  themselves 
and  for  all  humanity  to  a  higher,  a  better 
and  a  nobler  life.  We,  therefore,  demand 
from  modern  society  a  constantly  increasing 
and  larger  reward  as  the  result  of  our  labor 
and  our  services  to  our  fellows.  This  effort 
must  not  be  retarded  by  the  machinations 
of  financiers  or  the  shortsightedness  and 
greed  of  industrial  captains.  Labor  demands 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  that  wages 
shall  not  be  reduced  or  the  American  stand- 
ard of  life  deteriorated. 

(1908.  pp.  10-216)  Oonventlon  declared 
for  a  continuance  oif  the  "no-wage  reduc- 
tion" policy  and  endorsed  this  report  of 
the  President:  "The  international  onions 
have  done  magnificent  work  in  regard  to 
membership,  as  well  as  in  uplifting  their  re- 
spective crafts  and  callings.  They  have  at 
least  partially  supported  their  unemployed. 
The  declared  policy  of  our  Federation 
against  wage  reductions  has  found  fruition, 
despite  the  industrial  panic.  Organised 
labor,  even  those  unions  unafllliated,  have 
taken  up  and  accepted  the  advice  given  by 
our  Federation,  to  resist  wage  reductions 
under  any  and  all  circumstances;  aye,  even 
the  unorganised  have  taken  some  degree  of 
courage  and  partially  resisted.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country,  an  industrial  crisis  has  come  and 
will  pass  away,  and  a  wholesale  cutting  In 
wages,  or,  for  that  matter,  cutting  in  wages 
at  all,  has  practically  been  averted.  Time  has 
demonstmted  th9  wisdom  of  our  Federation's 
declaration  on  this,  as  upon  other  economic 
and  political  questions.  We  have  clearly 
proved  the  sonndness  of  the  philosophy,  that 
wage  reductions  are  not  only  injurious,  but 
their  resistance  and  prevention  are  the  most 
rational  and  most  rapid  method  of  emergence 
from  an  industrial  crisis  or  panic,  whether 
brought  on  by  the  manipulations  of 
'Princes  of  Finance'  or  the  blundering  of  the 
'Captains  of  Industry.'  I  again  strongly 
urge  Lsbor's  persistent  resistance  to  any 
wage  reductions." 

Wages  and  Production — (1009,  p.  210) 
Inxvstigation  of  a  reported  analysis  of  cen- 
sus bulletin  fieures  tnat  the  average  annual 
production     of     wage-earners     was     $2,600 
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•-•.*■-.    «r       :    -••     ::•    :bc**    who    create    it. 

'.  .-    :. .-  -•r--*    ::'    -u=:3r.:'y   result!    from   ihi? 

-i-i.- -.'.::     .:    •  .^rT'y       Povertv   meana    de- 

.T.l'.z      ►•-•..r  r.:i.-r.-       »r.i      infiuecce      th.il 

r-- .1:      L    :!•..•.:•      sr.i    sorai    dezenern- 

*.:.-.       !'*r— ir.e::    ar:*'.K'ra:;cn  of  the  huin&M 

•  I.-."?:  -I-'.-   i-  :•.*■   :  if*  s:a:eriRl  re»our«  e*. 

*:    •    '-x:  -:-:    :<!  !••*   5'>:r:b"2!e  the?.*  prodnct^ 

•    .*     •■■.-     ^T*  .»•-*:     r.:iuiner    may     fairly 

■  --.r.:  !:.*rt;':. .     .•.«  .*:.  e'.eic^ct  in  the  force's 

:■  •■•r--.:r-.' J  d:«rri' u'lor.  :he  trade  union  has 

•  •••  r.  .T.^**  ;•:••••.  A  cos:T>arison  of  condi- 
••.^'-s  :r*Ti::sr.j  an-.or.j  unor^ainized  with 
•■••>-  ••  .*.   hiTt   'rrs; '.oyed  collective   bar^ain- 

r-T^-»:-  "r.TT.i^rakaMe  proofs  of  the 
•■:.-S  •:■•  r*-«'i!r«  .'.".o  to  trade  unionism. 
Ii:rh-r  "wajres  mean  better  homvs.  better 
<'."'h;:r  rett-rr  food,  better  bodies  and 
:•-.::.  ie  r--"r»-i!ior;.  <i  hi2h<»r  standard  of  life. 
rh»-  rim  f^-.r  ;»  hichy*r  standard  of  life  Is 
:}.*-  ir.'.f-rtive  fur  •*\e  demand  for  a  shorter 
wr.rk'i.y.  T.ho  vprdi^'t.*  of  modem  scientifta 
;.r*r  rr.r.trir.iT:?  the  fun<lamental  importance 
of  thi<  d'-niand  which  the  trade  nnion  ha^ 
«^o  Ion.;  l.f'^n  i-reesme.  These  scientists  are 
'A;,riiinj  us  apairst  the  danjrer  to  the  rare 
from  th**  contir.son*  indnstrial  strain  and 
loni'entration  of  enersty  in  modk^m  industry. 
f*om»r.prre  aiii*.  industry  can  be  allowed  tn 
PTfiloit  thp  leii^nre  of  the  workers  only  at 
the  rxr/.»ns«»  of  national  wel1-bein](.  Tlie 
shorter  vorkday  means  increased  eAciencv 
o'  th«*  vrork«»r  in  the  shop,  better,  lonper.  and 
haT«ri*'r  livinff.  and  d'.^veloiiment  of  the 
higher  amotions  ard  feelinf^s.  It  increases 
thp  prod'irtiTP  period  of  the  worker,  lenirth- 
ens  his  lif".  and  vnnMes  him  lonfcer  to  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  upon  him.  that 
the    rhi'.dren    may    have    an    opportunity    to 
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taste  of  the  pleMurei  of  child  life  before 
aiisaining  the  burdeni  of  the  human  ■\'«f 
gle  for  eziitenee."  Thia  more  efficient, 
more  human  worker,  demands  better  work- 
ing conditions,  the  aim  being  to  conserre 
human  resources.  Much  has  been  done  to 
let  pure  air  and  sunshine  into  working 
places,  to  exclude  conditions  breeding  ox^ 
ganisms  injurious  to  life,  but  ever  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  the  widening  of  our  con- 
ception forbid  us  to  stop  or  stay  in  the 
crusade  for  human  welfaro.  Among  all  the 
organizations  on  the  American  continent 
working    upon    the    various    phases    of    this 

Eeat  problem,  the  American  Federation  of 
tbor  is  the  leader,  and  has  often  been  the 
pioneer  biasing  the  way.  These  three  de- 
mands of  organized  labor  are  comprehended 
in  this  larger  and  ultimate  ideal — to  en- 
rich, enlarge,  and  magnify  humanity.  The 
influence  and  the  potency  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  so  well  appreciated 
by  the  thinkers  and  leaders  in  our  nation's 
affairs,  that  almost  every  considerable  move- 
ment for  humanitarian,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal reform  has  endeavored  to  enlist  our 
approval  and  support.  Men  of  labor,  we 
play  an  honorable  and  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  this  great  nation.  We  are 
daily  helping  to  determine  its  destiny. 

Wagefl»  Standardisation  of — (1918,  pp. 
117-238)  Resolution  presented  in  Oongress 
Iixoviding  for  an  inquiry  into  th»  advisability 
of  standardizing  wages  of  federal  employes 
during  the  war.  Executive  Oouncil  in- 
stmcted  to  carefully  study  the  proposition 
and  take  jiueh  action  as  the  matter  war- 
ranted. 

Wagewoxkera — (1897,  pp.  16-87)  Mem- 
bership of  trade  unions  should  bo  clean  cut. 
"Wageworkers**  should  be  intorpreted  in 
the  strictest  trade  union  sense  of  the  word 
and  should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  super- 
intendents, 'oremen,  proprietors  or  others 
occupying  poi>itions  of  authority. 

War  Flctitloiia  Danger— (1907.  p.  815) 
Resolutions  were  defeated  declaring  that  al' 
though  United  StatM  had  not  an  enemy  in 
the  world  it  was  spending  as  much  annually 
for  military  purposes  as  on  public  educa- 
tion; that  members  of  OongKss  should  de- 
vote far  less  of  the  people's  money  to  a 
fictitious  danger  and  far  more  toward  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  Americans  from  con- 
stant and  real  danmrs  in  industry;  that 
appropriations  should  be  made  for  an  an- 
nual peace  budget  to  promote  a  friendly  feel- 
ing with  foreign  powers  with  which  there 
may  be  danger  of  a  misunderstanding. 

Watered  Stock— (1911,  p.  261)  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  exploiting  the 
people  is  the  over-capitalization  of  railroads 
Dy  sp^cnlators  and  gamblers  throagh  wa- 
tered stock,  and  we  urge  the  legislative 
committees  of  state  federations  to  agitate 
for  laws  prohibiting  the  evil.  (1912,  p. 
347)  It  is  onr  conviction  ona  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  be  found 
in  onr  system  of  capitalisation  and  the  so- 
celled  watering  of  stocks.  Bonds  and  stoekl 
are  mortgages  upon  the  labor  of  the  present 
and  the  fnture,  and  must  be  paid  by  either 
a  reduction  of  wages,  lengthening  the  work- 
dsy  or  in  the  price  of  products,  or  all  of 
them.  We  protest  against  the  existing  sys- 
^^m  of  espitalism  based  on  income  and  urge 
that  none  be  permitted  except  on  actual 
investment. 


Waek,  Ptre-Day— (1918,  p.  285)  We 
heartily  commend  the  flw-dav  work  week 
to  the  thoughtful  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  all  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  end  that  the  shortening 
of  the  week  will  b«  conducive  to  the  physi- 
cal, material,  intellectual  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  toilers.  Executive  Oouncil  au- 
thorized to  promote  the  principle. 

Waek,  Six-Day — (1913,  p.  285)  Six  con- 
tinuous days  is  the  maximum  number  any 
one  should  be  employed  in  a  week.  Execu- 
tive Council  directed  to  promote  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Weekly  News  Letter — Agitation  for  the 
publication  of  a  ureekly  publication  began 
in  1908  (p.  280).  The  plan  proposed  the 
sending  of  a  copy  to  every  member  of  affili- 
ated unions  free.  But  the  convention  re- 
fused to  concur.  The  Executive  Council, 
however,  considered  the  subject  on  instruc- 
tions of  the  1910  (p.  252)  convention.  A 
weekly  news  letter  was  decided  on  and  pub- 
lication was  begun  April  8,  1911.  It  at 
once  becanva  an  important  feature  of  la- 
bor's publicity  campaign.  The  number  of 
columns  republished  of  the  first  issue  sent 
out  was  approximately  400  distributed 
among  all  the  labor,  reform  and  other  pub- 
lications receiving  the  service. 

(1911,  pp.  182-270)  The  use  of  this  mat- 
ter has  been  continually  on  the  increase 
until  the  maximum  amount  published  raached 
o\er  500  columns  per  wek.  Computing  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  publications  re- 
ceived and  checked  at  headquarters,  this 
is  an  average  of  over  four  columns  per 
labor  paper  for  each  issue.  It  must  be 
understood  that  these  figures  cover  only 
the  weekly  labor  and  reform  press,  not 
including  the  official  journals  of  national  or- 
ganizations. The  latter  journals  are  using 
a  large  amount  of  matter  in  addition  to 
that  already  noted.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  national  journals  from 
their  very  character  contain  in  thn  main 
official  matter  of  the  organisation  issuing 
same,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many 
of  the  national  jonrnals  have,  since  the  inau- 
guration of  this  service,  gradually  increawd 
their  publication  of  such  news.  There  have 
been  launched  this  year,  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  naws  letter,  about  twelve  new 
weekly  labor  publications.  As  a  result  of 
the  dissemination  of  this  news  much  corre- 
spondence has  ensued  relative  to  the  serr- 
ice,  not  alone  coming  from  the  labor  and 
reform  press,  but  from  daily,  weekly  and 
other  publications  not  devoted  exclusively 
to  labor.  Many  of  these  communications 
make  application  for  the  service,  and,  where 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  labor  press,  the 
news  has  been  furnished.  It  is  notable  that 
the  weekly  labor  press  as  a  whole  has  been 
Leneflcially  affected  by  the  furnishing  of  this 
iNws  service,  many  of  which  publications 
have  increased  in  size.  Without  question, 
if  it  be  possible  in  the  future  to  extend  this 
seivice  to  the  point  whera  it  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  at  headquartera  a  general  pub- 
licity bureau,  there  are  many  avenues 
through  which  trade  union  news  can  be  dis- 
seminated. For  your  information  it  ean  be 
stated  that  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  weekly  papers  distributed  throughout 
th»  entire  country  that  would,  if  possible, 
print  a  limited  amount  of  trade  union  news. 
This  is  called  to  your  attention  from  the 
fact  that   in   a  number  of  instanees  weekly 
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papers  not  connected  in  any  manner  with 
labor  arc  publishing  portions  of  the  news 
letter.  The  Executive  Council  was  instructed 
to  increase  the  scope  of  the  publication  if 
it  was  dteemed  prudent. 

(1914,  p.  163)  The  American  Vederation- 
ist  is  an  aid  to  the  editorial  departments 
of  the  labor  prebs,  the  Weekly  News  Letter 
is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  to 
the  news  columns.  Both  services  supple- 
menting «ach  otber  are  necessary  in  secur- 
ing the  proper  publicity  for  Labor's  cause. 
«£ach  publication  enables  us  to  reacn  varioub 
reading  circles.  As  the  usefulness  of  the 
weekly  publication  has  b*een  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  the  labor  editors  the  publi- 
cation has  been  made  more  serviccaole  to 
meet  the  :?rowiug  demands  made  upon  it.  It 
has  furnished  regular  dependable  informa- 
tion of  progress  and  growth  in  the  economic 
fiabds.  Not  only  has  the  Weekly  News 
Lett*dr  been  of  service  to  the  labor  press, 
but  it  has  been  of  very  great  assistance  in 
performing  the  administrative  work  of  the 
headquarters.  It  has  enabled  the  ofRrvrs  to 
put  information  quickly  and  cheaply  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  organized  la- 
bor so  that  immediate  and  e^ectiv*e  action 
could  be  taken  by  them.  This  has  been  an 
indispensable  aid  in  keeping  the  rank  and 
file  of  organised  labor  in  touch  with  the 
changes  iu  the  parliamentary  situation  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  legislation   in  Congress. 

(1915,  p.  152)  In  addition  to  the  service 
the  Wt-ftkly  News  Letter  has  rendered  to  the 
labor  press  of  the  country,  it  also  furnishes 
a  speedy  and  economical  means  of  communi- 
cating officially  with  the  local  labor  organi- 
zations. Declarations  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  of  the  President  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L..  published  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter 
are  given  wido  circulation  and  hence  a  still 
wider  publication  in  the  labor  papers  which 
are  thus  enabled  to  reprint  them.  This  is 
of  particular  value  in  legislative  matters  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  get 
information  quickly  b^efore  the  members  of 
the  labor  movement  throughout  the  country 
in  order  to  get  action  necessary  to  the  se- 
cnrement  of  legislation.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  th'e  issues  of  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  containing  information  which  came 
into  the  President's  possession  showing  the 
influence  at  work  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Immigration  bill.  Those  two  issues 
aroused  the  trade  unionists  throughout  the 
country  to  present  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress  in  no  unmistakable  terms  their 
desires  for  the  passage  of  that  bill.  The 
Weekly  News  Letter  has  proved  itself  a 
valuable  news  agency,  as  well  as  a  help  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  (p.  319)  It  is  an  undisputable 
fact  that  the  American  newspaper  is  be- 
coming almost  indispensable  to  our  institu- 
tions. What  is  true  of  the  general  news- 
papers is  equally  true  of  the  Weekly  News 
Letter.  It,  too,  is  becoming  rapidly  in- 
dispensable to  our  movement.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  gather  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  materials  for  contemporary  history, 
and  furnish  same  to  the  labor  press.  Under 
the  name  of  "News,*'  we  should  communi- 
cate all  passing  events  dealing  xrith  the 
workers*  welfare.  Controlled  by  able  minBs 
among  our  fellow  workers,  it  servos  to  in- 
form our  membership  of  war  and  peace,  of 
the  dealings  of  government,  of  the  move- 
ments of  commerce,  and  of  the  progress 
made  iy  the  struggles  of  the  workers.     We 


note  with  keen  interest  the  great  good  the 
Weekly  News  Letter  has  Acoomplierod,  the 
invaluable  seryice  it  has  rendered  the  labor 
press  and  its  responsiTe  extension  to  the 
ever -increasing  need.  We  commend  the  Ez- 
ecutive  Council  for  its  successful  conduct  of 
this  department,  and  approve  of  all  sugges- 
tions urged  for  its  extension  in  its  report. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  also 
considered  Resolution  No.  18.  This  resolu- 
tion is  not  without  some  merit.  A  cax^ful 
review  of  the  cost  involved  and  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  OTercome  in  successfully 
establishing  a  news  service  so  extenslTe  aa 
herein  proposed,  impels  our  disapproval  of 
same  and  in  lieu  thereof,  we  recommend  the 
extension  of  the  Weekl>  News  Letter  serv- 
ice to  such  proportion  and  in  such  direction 
as  will  best  suit  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  labor  press  in  keeping  within 
the  finances  allov^vd  for  the  conduct  of  this 
department. 

Wheatless  Sunday — (1917,  p.  865)  Reso- 
lution favoring  the  designation  of  Sundays 
as  wheatless  days  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council  to  take  up  the  question  with  the 
fo<id   administration. 

Whisky  Barrels,  BeflUlng — (1808,  p.  81) 
Opposed  refilling  of  whisky  barrels  or  ra- 
ubing  barrels  or  packages  for  food,  in  the 
interest  of  health. 

Wilkle.  Alexander— (1899.  p.  165)  Alex- 
ander Wilkie,  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress,  in  concluding 
his  address  said: 

"Be    workmen    still    to    workmen    true. 
Amongst  ourselves  united; 
For  never  but  by  workmen's  hands 
Can  workmen's  wrongs  be  righted." 

WUson,  Edith  Boiling — (1017,  p.  161) 
P.  R.  R.  Depot,  Williamsport,  Penn.  Samuel 
Gompers,  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
vention, Buffalo.  N.  Y.  May  I  not  beg  that 
you  will  exi)ress  to  the  convention  my  very 
warm  appreciation  of  the  graceful  courtesy 
paid  me  in  the  presentation  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  I  received  today.  I  enjoyed 
the  flowers,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but 
also  for  the  friendly  feeling  which  they  so 
appropriately  expressed.  Edith  Boiling  Wil- 
son. 

Wilson,  Woodrow — (1916,  p.  288)  Address 
of  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House  to 
the  delegates  of  the  Baltimore  convention: 
"I  need  not  say  that,  coming  to  me  as 
you  do  on  such  an  errand,  I  am  very  deeply 
gratified  and  very  greatly  cheered.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  off-hand  to  say  Just 
what  thoughts  are  stirred  in  me  by  what 
Mr.  Gompers  has  said  to  me  as  your  spokes- 
man, but  perhaps  the  simplest  thing  i  can 
say  is.  after  all.  the  meat  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  get  rid 
of  any  class  division  in  this  conntry,  not 
only,  but  of  any  class  conscientiousness  and 
Reeling.  The  worst  thing  that  could  hapi>en 
to  America  would  be  that  she  should  be  di- 
vided into  groups  and  camps  in  which  there 
were  men  and  women  who  thought  that  they 
were  at  odds  with  one  another,  that  the 
spirit  of  America  was  not  expressed  except 
in  them,  and  that  possibilities  of  antagonism 
were  the  only  things  that  we  had  to  look 
forward  to.  As  Mr.  (}ompers  said,  aehieve- 
ment  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  things  are  done  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  whole  thing,  and  what  I 
am  striving  for,  and  what  I  hope  you  are 
striving  for.  is  to  blot  out  all  the  lines  of 
division   in  America  and  create  a  uni^  of 
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spirit  and  of  purpose  founded  upon  this, 
the  conseionsness  thst  we  sre  all  men  and 
women  of  the  same  sort,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  nnd^drstand  each  other,  we  are  not  tme 
Americans.  If  we  cannot  enter  into  each 
other's  thoughts,  if  we  cannot  comprehend 
each  other's  interests,  if  we  cannot  serra 
each  other's  essential  welfare,  then  we  have 
not  y^t  qnalifled  as  representatives  of  the 
American  spirit.  Nothing  alarms  America 
so  much  as  rifts,  divisions,  the  drifting 
apart  of  elements  among  her  people,  and  the 
thing  we  ought  all  to  strive  for  is  to  close 
up  every  rift,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  establish  justice, 
not  only,  but  justice  with  a  heart  in  it, 
justice  with  a  pulse  in  it,  justice  with  sym- 
pathy in  it.  Justice  can  be  cold  and  for- 
bidding or  it  can  be  warm  and  welcome, 
and  the  latter  is  the  only  kind  of  justice 
that  Americans  ought  to  desire.  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  deceiving  myself  wh«n  I  say 
that  I  think  this  spirit  is  growing  in 
America.  I  pray  God  it  may  continue  to 
grow,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  exhort 
every  one  whom  my  voice  reaches  here  or 
elsewhere  to  come  into  this  common  move- 
ment of  humanity." 

President  Gompers'  address  had  been  as 
follows:  "Mr.  President:  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  here  are  dehegates  and 
friends  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
now  holding  its  thirty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Four  days 
ago,  without  any  prearrangement  of  any 
kind,  a  delegate  arose  and  olTered  a  motion 
in  very  simple  language  that  on  Saturday 
the  convention  take  a  receifs,  proceed  to 
Washington,  call  upon  you,  sir,  and  pay  our 
individual  and  collective  respects  to  you  as 
a  man  and  as  PVf>sident  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  <»xpress  the 
spirit  that  prompted  the  adoption  of  that 
notion  to  come  here.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  an  asROciation  of  voluntarily 
organized  workers  of  America.  It  is  a  wage- 
earners'  movement.  It  is  a  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  light  into 
the  lives  of  the  workers,  primarily,  to  en- 
deavor to  be  helpful  to  them,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  any  imi)rovement  in  the  ma- 
terial, moral  and  social  conditions  of  the 
workers  must  itself  tend  toward  the  uplift 
of  all  the  people  of  our  country  and  make 
more  stable  our  belov^  republic.  Our 
movement  stands  for  the  principles  of  right- 
.eousness,  justice  and  freedom,  snd  is  9triv- 
ing  to  attain  the  highest  ideals  of  humanity. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  in  yon,  tir,  a 
man  who  stands  for  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. We  hare  taken  joy  into  onr  hearts 
to  be  helpful  in  upholding  your  hands  in  the 
splendid,  masterful  work  which  you  have  un- 
dertaken and  have  accomplished.  Achieve- 
ment is  a  great  triumph  to  a  man's  worl:. 
but  after  all  achievement  is  not  the  ultimate. 
It  is  that  which  %  man  would  do  and  hon- 
estly irif9  to  do  which  is  the  essence  of  it 
all.  for  there  are  many  who  try  honestly  and 
achieve  but  little.  But  every  effort  put  forth 
is  an  indication  of  the  man  of  courncvs  and 
righteousness  and  the  right  spirit.  Believe 
me,  sir,  these  men  and  these  women  come 
to  you  in  no  partisan  spirit.  llieie  are 
men  and  women  of  different  political  parties 
and  beliefs  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  there  is  a  unanimity  nf  purpose 
and  spirit.  They  recognize  that  they  are  in 
communion  with  you  in  the  great  flght  you 
have  made  for  the  r.<ght.     We  come  to  you 


not  only  in  the  great  respect  we  hold  for 
you,  but  also  in  the  great  confidence  w^ 
have  in  you.  The  congratulations  which 
we  tender  you  we  express  by  the  hope  that 
your  administration  for  the  coming  four 
years,  after  the  expiration  of  your  present 
term,  may  be  full  with  the  meat  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses 
of  our  neophd.  To  you  and  your  beloved 
wife  and  to  all  who  concern  you  we  wish 
health,  success  and  a  long,  long  life  for 
future  usefulness." 

Women  and  Children,  B^ortt  on — (1911, 
p.  357)  Only  19  volumes  of  the  limited  edi- 
tion of  5,000  copies  of  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  in- 
vestigations of  the  work  of  women  and  ehil- 
dien  are  to  be  printed.  A  requesi  was  made 
that  a  special  edition  of  100,000  copies  be 
published  of  each  volume. 

Women  and  Girls,  To  Working — (1883,  p. 
119)  This  address  was  issued  to  working 
women  and  girls:  The  A.  F.  of  L.  makes  to 
you  tlN  following  appeal:  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  well-being  of  the  working  peo- 
ple depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  them- 
selves. The  law  of  competition  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  bears  with  crushing  effect 
upon  the  weaker  elements  in  society.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  organisation  among 
wa^e-eamers  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
United  action  is  the  lever  thst  will  move 
the  huge  weight  of  poverty  from  many  de- 
serving workers.  Its  value  is  appreciated 
by  the  employing  class,  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  commerce  and  exchange  we  find 
system  reduced  to  a  science.  It  is  only 
the  ismorant  laborer  who  presumes  to  un- 
dertake great  enterprises  without  proper 
discipline.  The  army  of  industrial  organi- 
zation is  fast  increasing.  Recruits  by  the 
thousand  are  monthly  falling  in  line.  The 
lesson  is  rapidly  being  learned  by  the  pro- 
letariat that  ihd  people  must  "work  out 
their  own  salvation."  If  sociel  evils  bear 
hardly  upon  worJdng-mete.  and  they  are 
taught  by  experience  that  the  power  of 
combination  can  do  much  to  help  them;  if 
they  find  that  their  labor  societies  assist 
them  in  obtaining  better  wages,  and  conse- 
quently better  homes  and  better  general 
surroundings, — how  much  more  may  we  ex- 
pect from  this  remedial  force  when  applied 
by  working-women  to  their  own  casef  There 
is  today,  in  the  most  civilised  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  a  vast  multitude  of  girls 
and  women  condemned  to  struggle  for  very 
existence.  They  are  doubly  handicapped 
by  poverty  and  by  sex.  Neither  sentiment 
nor  humanity  counts  in  the  race  for  gain. 
The  weaker  OMcnmo  the  prey  of  the  stronger 
when  the  labor  market  is  glutted,  and  keen 
competition  disposes  of  the  products  of  la- 
]K)r  at  the  lowest  market  price.  The  toil 
of  our  seamstresses,  shop  girls,  and  factory 
operatives  is  exploited  by  hard  taskmasters 
and  soulless  corporstions.  Thousands  of 
tragedies  are  daily  enacted,  where  virtue 
falls  a  victim  to  want,  and  shame  springs 
from  social  needs.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
labor  movement  to  shield  and  protect  those 
who  cannot  defend  thramselves.  It  is  the 
creed  of  the  labor  movement  that  labor 
should  bo  fairly  paid  for,  that  the  laborer 
should  bo  more  than  a  passive  factor  in  the 
eontract  that  disposes  of  his  labor.  It  is 
furtbwr  the  creed  of  the  labor  movement 
that  equal  amounts  of  work  ihould  bring 
tho  same  price,  whether  performed  by  man 
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or  woman.  In  other  words,  that  the  ▼•lue 
to  the  purchaser,  not  the  newssity  of  the 
seller,  should  fix  the.  standard  of  a  day  s 
wages.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  beUef 
there  is  needed  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  interested  parties.  The  working-women 
of  the  land  should  an:ay  themselves  under 
tba  banner  of  united  labor.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Federation  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
this  much-needed  result. 

Women  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.— The  1882 
convention  (p.  19)  extended  to  all  women  s 
Ipbor  organizations  representation  in  future 
arnual  federation  meetings  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  trades  organizations  of  men. 

(1885,  p.  18)  Called  on  working  women 
of  the  country  to  organize,  (pp.  13-16)  Ob- 
jected to  discharge  of  a  large  number  of 
soldiers'  widows  from  government  employ- 
ment as  towel  washers  and  giving  the  work 
to  contractors  who  paid  starvation  rates. 

(1890,  p.  40)  State  factory  inspectors 
w«re  urged  to  appoint  women  as  deputies, 
(p.  41)  Decided  special  efforts  would  be 
mode  to  organize  women,  (p.  45)  Demanded 
products  of  women  and  children  at  the 
World's  Fair  be  classified  but  not  placed 
in  a  separate  exhibit. 

(1891,  p.  16)  The  cause  of  women's 
wrongs  and  their  misery  are  due  to  lack 
of  organization.  ,    ,    .     .  ,  x-        m 

(1892.  p.  45)  Demanded  legislation  for- 
bidding foot-power  machinery  where  women 
are   employed.  .       .  ,     ,  ,        m 

(1893,  p.  50)  Illinois  eight-hour  law  for 
females  declared  unconstitutional.  (p.  48) 
Demanded  legislation  forbiddinp;  employment 
of  females  in  any  capacity  m  connection 
with  saloons  and  other  places  selling  liquor. 
(1894,  p.  45)  Work  of  females  should 
be  limited  to  an  eight-hour  day. 

(1898,  p.  77)  Refused  to  indorse  the  dis- 
placing of  women  in  government  employ 
with  men.  (pp.  72-116)  Urged  the  general 
formation  of  women's  trade  unions  to  the 
end  that  they  may  scientifically  and  per- 
manently abolish  the  terrible  evils  accom- 
panying their  weakened,  anorganized  state, 
and  we  demand  they  receive  equal  oompen- 
sation  for  equal   service  performed. 

(1901,  p.  17)   Realizing  the  continued  iji- 
crease   of   woman's   labor   in   industry,    com- 
merce   and    ir    office   work,    we   have    always 
given   every   encouragement  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts   to   Bocure  for  them    considerafra 
treatment    and    Its    correlative — equal    pay 
for    equal    work   with    men.      We    appreciate 
thw    flftct,    hoMever,    that    without    the    or- 
ganization   of    the    female    wage-earners    no 
hope  for  their  protection   or  advancement  is 
possible.     While  there  is  much  to  be  hoped 
for  and  much   to   be   obtained   in   organizing 
our  sisters   in   toil,   yet  there   is  no  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  women  work 
in   which    there    are    so    many   organised    as 
in    America.      Our    American    trade    unions 
have  not   only  declared  for  the  principle  of 
fair  treatment   and   equal   pay,   but  many  of 
them    have   borne    burdens    and   made    sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  it.     Wherever  they  have 
formed  or  joined   a  union  and  maintained  it 
they   have    been    joint   beneficiaries  with  us. 
(p.  209)   Recommended  central  bodies  admit 
delegates     of     the     Women's     International 
Union  Label  League.     Also  that  it  send  two 
fraternal   delegates   to   the   A.   F.  of  L.   con- 
vention. 

(1904,    pp.    28-68)     Oonvention    voted    ft 
would    approve    a    change    of    name    of    the 


Women's  International  Union  Label  Lm^m 
to  "women 'a  Auxiliary  Internattonal  Umon 
of  America"  and  remodel  it«  P«fl»»2  J® 
those  suggested  by  the  title.  Special  efforU 
to  organue  women  ordered.  ♦v^-^ 

(1905,  p.  26)   During  the  past  yw  th«e 
was   formed  an  international  leaffae  lor  tlie 
organization    of    women    into    trade    unions, 
and   its   work   has   been   attended   with    con- 
siderable  success.      True,    many   of    ita   on- 
cers  are   not   wage-earnera,    but    are   women 
and  men   who,   anxious  to  help  their  aUters 
of    labor,    realize    that    that    aaaiatanco    can 
best  be  rendered  by  organisation  where  they 
may  be  in  the  better  position  to  help  them- 
geWes.     Though  known  to  us,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood,  that  in  our  movement  we 
accord  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all  wag^ 
earners   in   any   trade,   craft  or  calling,    and 
that  membership   is   accorded  in  our  anions 
to  women  upon   an  exact,   equal  and  impar- 
tial footing  with  men.     Some  of  our  umona. 
as   an   inducement   for  women   to  join   them, 
make  both  the  initiation  and  dues  less  than 
those   required  of   men.      This    is   cited,    not 
as  an  evidence  of  wisdom,  for  of  this  there 
is  some  doubt;  for  in  unions  we  assert  and 
stand  for  the  principle  of  absolute  equality 
of  the  sexes  before  trade  union  law  and  in 
trade  union  work,  effectiveness  and  achieve- 
ments.     It    is    cited,    however,    to    show   the 
trade    union    position    upon    this    question: 
nor  is  it  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that    large   numbers   of   women   workers    are 
already  organized,  both  in  mixed  uniona  of 
the  sexes,  and  otherwise,  and  that  in  these 
unions  the  principle  of  equsl  pay  for  equal 
work  is  contended,  for  and  generally  largely 
ettablishod.      (p.    62)    As   the  Women's   In- 
ternational Union  Label  League  is  a  federa- 
tion   of    trade    unions    and  Is    an    auxiliary 
rather  than    a  trade  union,   it  could  not  be 
granted  a  charter,     (pp.  168-171)  ReaiBimed 
stand  on  organisation  of  women,      (p.   148) 
W^e  indorse  the  movement  for  a  federal  in- 
vestigation   of    "The    social    and    economic 
condition    of   women    employed    in    manufac- 
turing and  commercial  pursuits." 

(1906,  p.  88)  To  this  children  were  added 
and  a  bill  presented  in  Oongress. 

(1907,  pp.  28-205)  There  is  none  of  our 
fdllow-workers  who  is  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  at  our  hands  than  the  woman 
and  girl  wage-earner.  Our  fellow-unionists 
the  continent  over  should  regard  it  as  their 
duty  and  of  paramount  importance  to  help  to 
the  fullest  in  the  better  and  more  thorough 
organization  of  these  deserving  toilers  along 
true  trade  union  lines. 

(1908,  p.  07)  Oregon  ten-hour  law  de- 
clared constitutional. 

(1909,  p.  212)  Urged  appointment  of  a 
woman  head  of  new  department  to  investi- 
gate into  the  conditions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  industries  of  our  country. 

(1910.  p.  28)  The  New  York  sMrtwaist 
strike  shelved  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  taking  up  with  industrial  life.  The 
number  engaged  was  20,000.  Previoua  to 
their  going  out  they  had  little  or  no  or- 
ganization. Their  employers  at  first  re- 
garded their  unexpected  cessation  from  work 
as  nothing  more  than  an  affair  of  a  few  days. 
at  the  end  of  which  they  must  return  to 
their  places  in  the  workshops,  defeated,  so- 
bered, and  read^  to  accept  once  more  tb^r 
accustomed  routine  and  disheartening  condi- 
tions. The  employers  were  mistaken.  The 
girls  weie  \villing  to  go  hungry,  and  many 
of   them   did   so;    they   braved  the  mfflanly 
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police  while  peacefully  picketing,  went  to 
imprisonment  m  a  part  of  their  duty  lo 
their  comradee  whuen  sentenced  by  unsympa- 
thetic magistrates,  skilfully  and  energetically 
aroused  a  sentiment  in  their  favor  in  the 
community,  and  finally  convinced  their  em- 
plo>vr8  that  they  had  learned  the  merits 
of  combination  for  their  plainly  just  pur- 
poses. It  required  twenty-three  weeks  to 
work  their  revolution  in  the  shirtwaist  in- 
diif>try,  but  it  was  accomplished.  The  bulk 
of  the  450  shops  of  tho  trade  in  New  York 
signed  agreements  with  the  union,  and  those 
which  held  out  against  formally  signing  gen- 
erally accepted  the  terms  for  which  the 
union  had  contended.  (p.  124)  Establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  bureau  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  woman  and  child  labor 
was  brought  to  tba  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Oom* 
missioner  of  Labor  and  the  chances  were 
favorable. 

(1013,  p.  808)  An  assessment  of  1  cent 
per  capita  was  levied  to  be  expended  in 
VkLatever  way  was  deemed  best  for  the  wage- 
earning  women  of  tba  country. 

(1914,  p.  74,  American  Federationist, 
March.  1014)  Women's  eight-hour  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  enacted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1914.  Whatever  is  done  in  Washing- 
ton has  greater  significance  and  will  be  a 
model  for  other  statet  and  communities.  The 
law  provides  that  no  famale  shall  be  em- 
ployed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  hotel,  or 
restaurant,  or  telegraph  or  telej^hone  estab- 
lishment or  office,  or  by  any  express  or 
transportation  companv  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day  or  more  than  forty-eight  in  any  onr 
week.  That  no  female  under  18  vear%^hall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  establishments  or  occu- 
pations named  in  section  1  of  this  act  be- 
fore the  honrs  of  7  o'clock  in  thf>  morning 
or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  one 
day.  That  no  female  shall  be  employed 'or 
permitted  to  work  for  more  than  six  hours 
continuously  at  one  time  in  any  establish- 
ment or  occupation  in  which  8  or  more  such 
females  are  employed  without  an  interval 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  except 
that  such  female  may  bo  so  employed  for 
not  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  con- 
tinuously at  one  time  if  such  employment 
ends  not  later  than  half  past  1  o  clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  if  she  is  then  dismissed 
for  the  ramainder  of  the  day.  Employers 
must  post  notice  giving  the  number  of  hours 
females  are  employed,  the  time  for  stsrting 
and  ending  the  day's  work  and  tlv?  time  for 
beginning  and  ending  a  recess.  Three  in- 
spectors are  appointed  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sm  the 
act  is  obeyed.  Lsw  declsred  constitutional 
March  18,  1915.  (pp.  58-881)  Training 
and  customs  of  centuries  have  made  most 
women  more  highly  individualistic  than  men 
in  their  ideals  and  practices.  Women  re- 
mained in  their  homes  long  after  factory 
production  had  displaced  home  production. 
They  have  been  later  and  slower  in  lesming 
the  lessons  that  telich  the  necessity  for 
uipited  action  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ers. Since  women  have  gone  into  the  mills, 
the  factories,  and  the  shops,  many  have 
not  jvt  learned  to  look  upon  their  work  as 
a  permanent  trade.  Their  work  is  casual 
labor  while  they  wait  for  what  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  the  end  in  life — mar- 


riage. For  this  reason  women  workers  as 
a  rule  accept  conditions  as  they  find  them 
and  make  little  effort  to  bring  about  im- 
provements. They  have  failed  to  realise 
that  they  are  responsible  members  of  the 
industrial  organisation  and  that  their  in- 
fluence will  either  aid  or  retard  progress. 
They  have  failed  to  realise  that  they  can  not 
Skcape  the  consequences  of  their  decision 
e\ren  in  marriage,  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  husbands  and  their  children  is  in- 
volved. In  other  words,  women  have  not 
been  taught  that  they  can  not  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  thuir  own  lives,  and  have  not 
been  taught  by  experience  or  otherwise  the 
>slne  of  organisation.  The  spirit  and  the 
habit  of  organization  must  become  uigrained 
in  all  workurs.  Mot  all  men  have  learned 
this  yet.  Some  women  have  learned  and 
have  proved  themselves  staunch  trade  anion- 
ists.  More  women  will  learn  it  in  time, 
but  their  failure  to  understand  now  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
campaign  of  betteiinir  their  condition  in  em- 
ployment. In  connection  with  this  cam- 
paign should  be  noted  another  movement 
vhich  demonstrates  that  wa^e-eaming  women 
feel  the  need  of  organiration — we  refer  to 
the  union  movement  among  the  teachers, 
notsblv  of  Cb  veland,  Ohio.  More  and 
more  it  is  realized  that  women  do  not  live 
apart  from  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society,  but  that  they 
are  responsible  members  and  should  share 
in  its  burdens  and  contrib  ite  to  its  progress. 
What  has  been  dom  in  orgsni^ation  this 
year  is  a  mere  beginning  whose  results  are 
not  yet  appreciable.  The  work  should  be 
continued  with  unientitting  vigor.  Women 
whge- earners  must  be  organized  or  they  will 
retard  the  progress  of  all  organization. 

(1915,  pp.  62-468)  Women  aie  now  gain- 
fully employed,  whereas  formerly  their  work 
was  merely  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
collective  ^  efforts  of  the  family  for  which 
they  received  no  compensation  in  the  form 
of  wages.  The  head  of  a  family  received  and 
handled  all  of  the  wages  in  return  for  the 
work.  Under  modem  industrial  conditions 
women  are  recognised  as  distinctive  workers, 
and  their  labors  are  compensated  individu- 
ally. This  new  condition  has  contributed 
to  developing  a  spirit  of  independence,  self- 
assertion,  and  resourcefulness  on  their  part. 
There  are  often  many  criticisms  advanced 
that  women  do  not  understand  the  spirit, 
and  the  methods  of  collective  action  ox  or- 
ganization in  trade  unions,  and  that  there- 
fore they  can  not  protect  themselves  through 
economic  organizations.  Again  and  again 
this  assertion  has  been  proved  false.  Women 
can  be  organized,  thev  can  and  do  under- 
stand the  principles  of  trade  unionism,  and 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  fight  for  the 
cause.  Of  course,  there  have  been  elements 
sssociated  with  the  lives  of  women  that 
make  for  dependence  both  personal  and  eco- 
nomic. But  these  conditions  are  being  modi- 
fied, and  in  many  places  replaced,  by  eco- 
nomic independence  of  women  and  by  grant- 
ing them  full  equality  with  men — industrial 
political  and  otherwise.  The  organised  la- 
bor movement  has  long  been  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  right  of  the  ballot  for  all  in- 
telligent members  of  society,  regardless  of 
sex.  Whexever  this  idea  and  this  regula- 
tion have  been  establishd  by  law.  there  is 
swept  away  one  of  the  great  distinctions 
between   the  problems   of  men   and   women. 
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employes."  (1882,  p.  15)  Legislative  com- 
mittee instructed  to  concentrate  efforts  on 
enactmunt  of  an  "employers'  liability  act 
by  Turious  legislatures  which  will  gire  em* 
ployes  the  same  right  to  damages  for  per- 
soi^al  ininries  that  all  other  persons  hare 
and  make  common  employment  no  longer  a 
legal  defense  for  action  for  personal  in- 
juries."' 

(1889,  p.  28)  Approved  Massachusetts 
law,  as  "every  employer  ought  to  be  liable 
for  injuries  of  employes  while  obeying  or- 
ders of  superintenoant  or  foreman."  (1902, 
p.  225)  urged  enactment  of  laws  to  pro- 
tect disabled  workmen  and  to  provide  a 
STsten*.  of  national  insurance  for  their  as- 
sistance during  enforced  idleness.  (1905, 
p.  118)  Urged  Congress  to  enact  law  to  re- 
lieve employes  in  navy  yards  and  stations 
and  gun  factories  who  are  debarred  from 
recourse  to  the  civil  courts  for  damages 
in  case  of  injury.  (p.  176)  Declared  in- 
crease in  accidents,  because  of  the  progress 
made  in  machinery  construction  and  the 
careless  methods  of  employers,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  secure  compensation  laws  in  the 
various  ststes. 

(1906,  p  80)  Representatives  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  aided  in  securing  a  federal  limited 
liability  law  for  railroad  employes  exclu- 
sively. 

(1907,  p.  192)  Approved  bill  providing 
compensation  to  government  civilian  em- 
ployes when  injured  while  at  work. 

(1908,  p.  25)  Law  enacted  to  compen- 
sate employes  injured  while  at  work  in 
government  service.  Failed  to  secure  ap* 
plication  of  employers*  liability  principle 
in  a  law. 

(1909.  p.  106)  While  we  recognise  that 
ultimately  workmen's  compensation  laws 
must  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  in  the  meantime  we  must  give 
our  assistance  to  legislation  that  will  re- 
move or  substantially  modify  the  unjust 
bars  to  recovery  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  "assumption  of  risk,  contributory  negli- 
gence, fellow  servant  and  waiver  of  rights." 

(1910,  p.  26)  Employers'  Liability  Law 
amended  and  commission  created  to  inquire 
into  extending  employers'  lisbility  and  the 
extension  of  compensation,  (p.  89)  Agita- 
tion for  eompensation  laws  ordered  con- 
tinued. The  modem  use  of  steam  power, 
electricity,  compressed  air  and  explosives, 
often  under  control  of  men  who  fail  to  un- 
derstand their  nature  and  whose  routine 
dutiM  make  them  so  accustomed  to  danger 
that  they  fail  to  realise  it,  has  made  it 
utterly  impossible  to  protect  society  against 
the  weakest  of  all  human  aipencies.  vis.,  the 
failure  or  forgetfulness  of  the  human  fac- 
tor. Then  also  must  be  considered  the  dan- 
gers to  life  and  limb  in  the  operation  of 
fast  driven  machinery  as  well  as  the  acci- 
dents due  to  the  massing  together  of  great 
numbers  of  workmen  in  modem  industry. 
Turkey  and  the  U.  8.  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries left  that  still  cling  to  the  old  common 
law  dortrinw  of  liability  with  respect  to 
industrial  accidents. 

(1911,  p.  188)  It  is  to  be  regretted  the 
great  woric  of  estsblishing  a  national  sys- 
tem for  the  prevention  of  industrial  acci- 
dents is  as  yet  in  the  preliminary  stage. 
Thirty-eight  states  have  such  laws  but  some 
of  them  sre  made  nil  by  decisions  of  judges, 
(p.  268)  Favored  federal  law  fixing  a  mini- 
mum of  Ave  years'   wages  in  ease  of  death 


by  accident,  and  at  least  50  per  cent  for 
permanent  iujury  or  seven  years'  wages  for 
full  settlement.  Every  state  federation  and 
central  body  was  urged  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent legislative  committee  to  keep  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  officers  supplied  with  the  latest 
happenings  in  their  localities.  Amendments 
to  state  constitutions  weie  believed  neces- 
sary to  protect  compensation  laws. 

(1912,  p.  49)  United  States  Supreme 
Ck>urt,  Januarv  15,  1912,  gave  its  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  employers'  liability 
law  enacted  in  1908.  The  court  rejected 
all  the  defenses  pleaded  by  the  defense, 
virtually  reversing  its  former  decision  of 
February,  1908,  on  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant.  It  declared  Ck>ngress  has  the 
power  to  legulate  the  duties  of  common  car- 
riers both  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  their 
employes  and  the  liability  of  the  carrier  as 
an  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  em- 
ployes while  on  duty.  (p.  846)  In  dealing 
with  workmen's  compensation  we  must  not 
overlook  that  there  is  a  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionality in  due  time  to  b«i  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt.  In  making  compen- 
sation the  only  remedv.  and  thereby  repeal- 
ing the  employer'  liability,  the  injured  work- 
man may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  having 
no  remedy  at  all,  and  for  this  reason  the 
employer's  liability  should  not  be  repealed; 
the  workman  should  have  a  choice,  but  even 
if  this  were  not  so  the  choice  should  still 
be  left  with  the  injured  workmen  to  ac- 
cept compensation  under  a  compensation  law 
or  to  sue  under  a  proper  employer's  lia- 
bility law.  This  is  the  law  in  Great  Britain 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  injus- 
tice done  either  to  the  workman  or  to  the 
employer  under  its  operation. 

(1918,  p.  50)  Twenty-one  states  have  eom- 
pensation laws.  Some  states  provide  for 
an  entirely  inadequate  compensation  and  in 
others  the  payment  is  not  guaranteed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  justify  the  workman  in  hav- 
ing confidence  in  the  law.  Reported  efforts 
had  been  made  to  have  federal  employes* 
compensation  laws  extended  to  post  office 
clerks,  (p.  51)  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  injured  workmen  and  their  de- 
pendent families  are  immeasurably  better 
protected  and  provided  for  un^r  compen- 
sation laws  than  they  were  under  the  anti- 
quated, cruel  and  unjust  common  law  as  It 
related  to  employers'  liability.  (p.  295) 
Fullest  support  was  pledf^d  government  em- 
ployes for  eompensation  laws  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  DMt  of  the  state  acts.  (p. 
277)  We  urge  compensation  for  every  day 
of  injury,  moie  adequate  death  benefit  in- 
stead of  one  Tears'  pay  as  at  present,  pay- 
ments to  continue  for  a  greater  period  than 
one  year  if  injuries  are  serious  and  par- 
tial and  total  disability  results. 

(1914..  p.  822)  Disclarsd  eompensation 
rates  should  be  based  on  not  less  than  66  9{ 

J»er  cent  of  the  wages  received  by  the  in- 
ured. Determined  efforts  should  be  made 
to  lengthen  the  time  payments  should  be 
made  for  accidents  resulting  in  amputations. 
Also:  That  vridows  whose  husbands  had  been 
killed  in  the  industries  should  receive  com- 
pensation during  widowhood:  that  additional 
rates  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  unAer  eighteen  years  of 
age;  that  the  administration  of  compensa- 
tion laws  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  State  commissions,  appointed  for  this 
purpose;  that  as  the  profits  of  liability  In- 
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surance  companies  are  d^erived  entirely  from 
funds  collected  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  injured  workmen,  every  effort 'be 
made  to  secure  workmen's  compensation 
laws  which  will  entirely  eliminate  employers' 
liability  insurance  companies;  that  inasmuch 
as  serious  evils  have  crept  in  as  a  result 
of  the  provisions  madv)  by  most  workmen's 
comi^ensation  laws  allowing  employers  to  bu 
self-insured,  persistent  efforts  be  made  in 
the  several  States  and  Provinces  of  Oanada 
to  eliminate  this  provision  and  bring  all 
employers  under  a  law  providing  for  con- 
tributions to  State  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  commission  (pp.  101-495)  The 
declaration  of  the  1913  convention  that 
"the  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  shall  never  be  abrogatvid 
and  the  amount  recovered  nhall  not  be  SJb- 
jected  to  any  statutory  limitariun"  wus  re- 
scinded. This  declaration  was  made:  ''In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  growing  tendency 
is  to  substitute  in  place  of  or  supplement 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws  for  existing 
En^pJoyers'  Liability  laws,  and  lor  the  rea- 
son that  by  this  new  method  of  compensat- 
ing injured  employes  or  surviving  relatives 
or  dependents,  a  great  advance  is  experi- 
enced over  the  old  system  of  reimbursing 
employes  for  injuries  or  death  caused  dur- 
ing their  employment,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  constitutional  proposal  entitled 
'Personal  Injuries,'  be  enacted,  that  such 
provision  may  be  interpivted  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  enactment  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws,  and  therefore,  upon  further 
investigation  we  recomnvend  the  above 
course  in  preference  to  the  one  recommended 
last  year.^'  The  1913  declaration  on  tbe 
"abrogation  of  so-called  common  law  de 
fenses"  was  alno  rescinded  and  this  adopted 
in  its  place:  "The  common  law  doctrines  of 
fellow  servant,  contributory  neg1ig<ence,  and 
assumption  of  risks,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  liability  of  a  master  for  injuries  to  his 
servant,  or  the  liability  of  an  employer  to 
his  employes,  resulting  from  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  any  servant  or  servants,  em- 
ploye or  employes,  of  the  common  master  or 
common  employer,  are  forever  abrogated. 
Any  provision  of  a  contract  for  employment 
expreesed  or  implhed,  made  by  any  person 
by  -Hhich  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  consti- 
lutinn  is  sought  to  be  waived,  shall  be  null 
and   void." 

(191. 5,  pp.  96-292)  Reaffirmed  principles 
for  workmen's  compensation  adopted  in  1914 
with  this  addition:  "Compensation  to  b« 
paid  for  death  or  illness  of  occupational  dis- 
eases." Seventeen  states  were  reported  to 
be  without  compensation  or  employers'  lia- 
bility laws.  (p.  306)  Executive  Council  in- 
stmcted  to  lend  its  aid  to  secure  a  model 
compensation    law    for   government    employes. 

(1916,  p.  95)  Comprehensive  compensation 
law  for  federal  employes  finally  enacted,  (p. 
312)  Urged  Congress  to  enact  compensation 
law  for  longshoremen  injured  or  killed  while 
at  work.  Also  to  extend  bill  providing  com- 
pensation for  accidents  to  employes  in  ship^ 
building  to  the  vessel  after  it  reaches  the 
water  as  well   as  on  the  ways. 

(1917.  p.  116)  May  21.  1917.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  derided  that  persons 
employed  as  stevedores  in  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels  are  engaged  in  work  of  mari- 
time nature;  that  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  such  work  are  maritime,  and  that 
the   rights    and    liabilities    of    tire    parties    in 


connection  therewith  are  matters  within  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction;  that  since  ezcliuive  jur- 
isdiction of  all  civil  caaes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  ia  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  a  state  could  not  apply 
its  workmen's  compensation  law  to  employ ea 
engaged  in  this  character  of  work.  The 
result  of  the  decision  was  to  deny  to  the 
states  a  power  which  tlrey  have  been  exer- 
cising and  excluded  workmen  of  the  charac- 
ter mentioned  from  all  of  the  compenaation 
laws  administered  by  the  status,  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Compensation  act  applying  only 
to  government  employes.  The  Executive 
Council  secured  an  amendnyant  to  the  Judi- 
cial Code  and  the  state  compenaation  laws 
can  now  bo  made  to  operate  to  protect  work- 
men engaged  in  loading  vesvala  and  other 
work  of  a  similar  character,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  workmen  and  those 
dependent  \^pon  them  being  made  to  soiTer 
because  of  judicial  interpretation  as  to  linea 
of  legal  demarcation  in  injury  cases  sai»- 
lounded  by  similar  circumstances. 

(1918,  p.  107)  A  serious  complication 
arose  over  the  amendment  to  the  Judicial 
Code,  "which  waa  believed,  to  place  men  eng»fed 
in  loading  of  vessels  under  state  compen- 
sation acts.  But  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
State  of  Washington  held  that  tfa»  state 
industrial  insurance  department  cannot  en- 
force against  employers  the  payment  of 
premiums  upon  payrolls  in  maritime  em- 
ployment for  the  x^ason  that  the  commission 
in  accepting  premiums  from  this  class  of  em- 
ployers cannot  protect  them  against  suits 
that  may  be  brought  for  damages  under  the 
admiralty  administration  of  the  federal  conrt. 
Same  court  also  decided  that  notwithstand- 
ing an  employer  had  paid  contributions  to 
the  Washington  Industrial  Insurance  De- 
partment a  workman  injured  in  admiralty 
may  pursue  his  right  of  action  against  his 
employer,  and  in  that  case  $3,000  was  re- 
covered. In  the  definition  of  a  "seaman" 
"longshoremen"  are  not  included,  (p.  114) 
Compensation  to  orphans  in  excess  of  insti- 
tutional requirements  recommended  in  1017 
was  urged  on  all  state  federations,  request- 
ing that  the  question  be  included  in  their 
legislative  programs.  (pp.  104-880)  Ap- 
proved of  efforts  to  secure  a  just  and  ade- 
quate law  so  that  victims  of  indbstrittl 
accidents  m'ly  be  given  an  opnortunity  for 
ivhhbilitation.  re-education  and  reintroduc- 
tion  into  industry.  Amendments  to  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws  will  be  nec- 
essary. A  bill  has  been  drafted  covering 
federal  employes  who  ara  unable  to  follow 
their  usual  avocations  because  of  injuries. 

(1918,  p.  283)  We  believe  trade  and  oc- 
cupational diseoses  should  be  considered  in 
law  as  well  as  in  fact  an  obligation  on  indus- 
try and  that  those  who  contract  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  workers  should  be  required 
to  provide  compenstion  to  those  suffering  by 
health  impairment   due  to  their  employment. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  Maritlino— 
(1918,  pp.  106-331)  Bill  to  compensate  mari- 
time workers  indorsed.  It  contained  these 
provisions:  (1)  Where  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  the  employe  is  performing  serrice 
growing  out  of  and  incidental  to  his  em- 
ployment and  is  acting  within  thw  course  of 
his  employment  as  such.  (2)  Where  the 
injury  is  proximately  caused  by  the  em- 
ployment, either  with  or  without  negHgence 
or  assumption  of  risk,  and  is  not  so  caon^d 
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by  the  intoxication  or  the  willful  miseon- 
dnct  of  the  injured  employe.  (3)  Where 
such  conditions  of  compensiition  exist,  the 
right  to  recorer  in  addition  to  sneh  rights 
as  are  now  provided  by  the  maritinra  law 
sneh  compensation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
■Ions  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  exclusire 
remedy  afainst  the  employer  for  the  injury 
or  d«ath,  except  that  when  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  employers'  gross  negligence 
or  willful  misconduct,  or  the  gross  negli- 
l^ence  or  willful  misconduct  of  any  person 
haTing  control  and  the  right  to  issue  orders 
to  such  injux^d  employe,  and  such  act  or 
failure  to  act  was  tne  personal  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  on  the  part  of  the  employer  him- 
self, or  the  person  having  the  right  to  issue 
orders;  then  the  injured  employe  may  at  his 
option  either  claim  compensation  under  the 
act  or  maintain  an  action  at  law  or  in  an 
admiralty  court  for  damges.  (4)  In  all 
other  cases  where  the  conditions  of  compen- 
sation do  not  concur  the  liability  of  tba 
employer  shall  be  the  Kame  as  if  this  act 
bad  not  been  passed,  and  nothing  contained 
In  the  act  shall  affect  the  proyisions  of  the 
general  maritime  law  in  respect  to  the  right 
of  a  seaman  to  care,  cure,  or  wages  when 
falling  sick  or  when  injured  in  the  serrice 
of  a  vessel  or  of  the  privile^  of  admission 
into  a  United  States  marine  hospital,  but 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  supple- 
mentary and  additional  thereto.  The  rates 
of  compensation  include  65  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  for  temporary  total 
disability  not  to  exceed  240  weeks,  while  in 
the  case  of  permanent  disability  65  per  cent 
of  earnings  for  a  period  of  240  weeks  and 
40  per  cent  thereafter  during  the  remainder 
of  the  injured  employe's  life.  All  vessels, 
their  owners,  charterers,  and  insurance  car- 
riers are  liable  for  compensation  under  the 
act. 

Wright,  Daniel  Thaw— (1914,  pp.  05-865) 
The  workers  of  America  through  their  or- 
ganisations have  been  ever  alert  to  efforts 
to  secure  justice  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  They  perhaps  better  than  any 
others  of  our  citizens  have  realised  that  law 
must  chants  with  tho  changes  of  life  if 
justice  is  to  prevail.  They  realise  that 
justice  must  be  a  living  force  for  righteous- 
ness in  the  problems  of  human  life.  Thev 
r^llse  that  iustioe  must  determine  law 
and  that  law  in  itself  does  not  necessarily 
determine  justice.  This  is  the  thought 
which  PrMident  Wilson  advanced  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Washington:  "Thertf  was  a  time  when 
the  thoughtful  eye  of  the  judge  rested  upon 
the  changes  of  social  circumstances  and  al- 
most palpably  saw  the  law  arise  out  of  hu- 
man life.^'  Because  this  is  our  ideal  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  we  have  been  very 
jealous  of  the  character  and  the  integrity 
of  those  who  occupy  the  high  office  of  judge. 
The  administration  of  justice  pure  and  unde- 
flled,  real  justice  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
demands  that  judges  be  above  reproach  in 
thnir  private  and  official  lives.  It  is  there- 
fore to  protect  the  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  all  that  unworthy  administrators  of  jus- 
tiee  are  removed  from  the  offices  of  such  re- 
sponsibility. During  the  psst  year  two  fed- 
eral Judges  ha^  been  charged  with  most 
serious  offenses  against  the  citisens  of  the 
country.  Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Wade 
Cooper,  president  of  one  of  the  Washington. 
D.    0.,    banks,    submitted    to    the    President 


of  the  United  States  charges  of  alleged  ille- 

fal  and  other  improper  transactions  against 
udge  Daniel  Thew  Wright.  These  char^BS 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  later, 
that  Is,  on  April  10,  1014,  Hon.  Frank 
Park,  of  the  Second  District  of  Georgia,  in 
the  HouTO  of  Representatives,  offered  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  action  of 
this  Honso  is  necessary  concerning  the  al- 
leged official  misconduct  of  Daniel  Thew 
Wright,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia;  whether 
he  has  corruptly  accepted  favors  from  law- 
yers appearing  before  him;  whether  he  has 
corruptly  permitted  counsel  for  a  street  rail- 
way company  to  indorse  his  notes  while  said 
counsel  was  retained  in  business  and  causM 
before  his  court;  whether  he  has  performed 
the  services  of  lawyer  and  accepted  a  fee 
during  his  tenure  of  judicial  office,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  of  the  United  States; 
whether  he  has  collected  and  wrongfully 
appropriated  other  people's  money;  whether 
he  has  purpoKly  and  corruptly  changed  the 
record  in  order  to  prevent  reversal  of  causes 
wherein  he  pxesided;  whether  he  has  borne 
deadly  weapons  in  violation  of  law;  whether 
he  has  arbitrarily  revoked,  without  legal 
right,  an  order  of  a  judge  of  concurrent  jur- 
isdiction appointing  three  receivers  so  as  to 
favor  his  mend  by  appointing  him  sole  re- 
ceiver; and  whether  said  judge  has  been 
guilty  of  any  misbehavior  for  which  he 
should  be  impesched."  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Oommittee 
which  in  turn  referred  it  to  a  subcommittee 
which  investigated  the  charges.  On  October 
6  Judge  Wright  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
President,   ending  his  caieer  as  a  judge. 

. .  Yager,  Arthur,  Ooramor  of  Porto  Bleo— 
(1018,  p.  08)  Since  Arthur  Yager  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Porto  Rico,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  to  present  to  the  administration  many 
situations  of  injustice  to  workers  which  re- 
sulted at  least  in  part  from  the  failure  of 
the  governor  to  understand  the  lives  and 
problems  of  the  workers  of  Porto  Rico  as 
well  as  his  failure  as  an  administrative  of- 
ficer to  accord  to  them  legal  protection  and 
their  rights  as  free  citisens  to  activities 
necessary  for  their  industrial  and  social  bet- 
terment. The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  bo- 
came  acute  as  the  lesult  of  a  strike  of  thou- 
sands of  agricultural  workers.  Early  in 
December  the  strikers  formulated  their  de- 
mands and  presented  them  to  their  employ- 
ers on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  sugar 
growers  paid  no  attention  to  the  petitions  of 
the  laborers.  The  workers  kept  on  pxessing 
their  demands.  They  could  do  nothing  else 
for  they  were  receiving  less  than  a  living 
wafl^  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Porto  Rico  is 

Practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  U.  S. 
his  situation  means  that  Porto  Rican  work- 
ers for  years  have  been  underfed  and  have 
lived  in  miserable  huts  and  houses.  As  the 
situation  in  Porto  Rico  became  increasingly 
actute,  the  Department  of  Labor  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  th?  island.  The  President  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  sent  cablegrams  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  and  to  the  preaident  of 
the  Free  Federation  of  Workingmen  of  Porto 
Rico  suggesting  and  urging  that  a  conferenee 
be  brought  about  between  the  sugar  employen 
and  their  employes  that  a  strike  might  not 
occur  in  the  harvest  time.  We  realuo  that 
sugar  is  an   essential  ftood  and  has  become 
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a  w»r  iz^dis'.Tj.  D««piie  I'.l  effort!  on  the 
p»rt  of  or;%r. iz«d  labor  a=d  tb?  Department 
of  Labor.  :Le  strike  took  place  in  Mareiu 
There  fo-.owed  a  period  irLez.  the  isaa!  prac- 
tices were  ezplo/f^d  to  cozpel  tiri:  vorken 
to  giTe  'sp  their  strike  ar.d  their  demands  for 
better  cocdiliocs.  The  irorkerss  wers  not 
iriTen  necessary  and  rifffatfai  protection  bj 
the  i^Temznental  a^nti  of  t^*  island.  Th« 
situation  :n  Porto  Rico  vas  such  as  to  induce 
and  haad  the  -working  people  to  the  verge  of 
a  reTolntion.  Accounts  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  denial  of  jus 
tice  to  the  Spanish  speaking  workers,  who 
were  ander  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  3.. 
were  carried  into  otfarer  Spanish  speaking 
countries  of  the  American  continent,  and 
eTen  to  Europe.  The  conditions  existing 
there  were  so  com^Melj  at  Tariance  witb 
the  ideals  and  institutions  of  our  free  re- 
public and  for  the  avowed  purposes  for 
which  our  country  was  at  war.  that  the  sit- 
uation was  deemed  injurious  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  our  cauva  and  that  of  our  allies. 
When  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  other  re- 
rourne  and  no  hope  of  bringing  about  a  fair 
adjustment  under  existing  conditions.  Presi- 
dent Qompera  brought  tl^e  whole  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  U.  8. 
in  the  form  of  specific  charges  against  Gov- 
ernor Yager  with  the  request  that  an  offi- 
cial inwHtigation  be  made.  The  charges 
against  Governor  Yager  refer  not  only  to  hia 
unsympathetic,  unwise  attitude  and  policy 
towardf  industrial  alTairs,  but  also  to  his  dila- 
tory tactics  and  failure  to  support  necessary 
war  activities,  particularly  his  failure  to 
give  timely  and  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Red  Cross  SociMy  and  in  the  organization 
of  a  local  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
governor's  failure  to  take  decisive  construe 
tivta  action  in  connection  with  the  strike  ftf 
the  sugar  workers  assumes  a  still  more  seri 
ous  charaf>ter  when  it  is  known  that  sev- 
eral of  the  sugar  plantations  were  owned 
by  German  capital.  During  the  course  of 
tbe  strike  Governor  Yager  denied  the  work- 
ers the  right  of  free  assemblage  and  discus* 
sion  and  permitted  the  insular  police  to  lie 
used  in  furtherance  of  strike-breaking  plans 
of  tire  sugar  growers  and  thus  followed  an 
unwise  trouble  provoking  policy  that  resulted 
in  a  very  serious  situation  in  Porto  Rico. 
With  the  view  of  investigating  the  chargee 
against  Governor  Yager,  the  President  of  the 
U  R.  has  taken  them  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  W^nr.  The  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  workers 
of  Porto  Riro  only  ask  that  a  fair  investi- 
gation be  made  in  ord<i?r  to  establish  facts 
that  are  necessary  for  remedial  action.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson  has  referred 
the  strike  of  the  agricultural  workers  of 
Porto  Rico  to  th--^  National  War  Labor  Board 
to  investigate  labor  conditions  on  the  island, 
(p.  283)  The  unrest  in  Porto  Rico  de- 
mands a  thorough  Investigation  into  the 
renditions  O''  living  and  employment  of  these 
workers  and  tho  War  Labor  Board  is  re* 
qnestv)d  to  make  such  inquiry  and  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  right  the  wrongs  being 
perpetrated  on  them.  The  A.  P.  of  L.  is  in 
thorough  nccord  with  the  request  made  to 
President  Wilson  by  President  Gompers  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  Governor  Yager, 
not  only  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  tho  workers'  rights,  but  also  to  hU 
dilatory  and  seemingly  evasive  tactics  to- 
ward all  measures  essential  to  the  success- 
ful  prosecution   of  the    war. 


Tear  Book — 11916.  p.  355)  ConTentioa 
insTmcted  the  Executive  Council  to  "have 
prepared  a  Year  Book,  which  shall  contain 
a  record  of  all  matters  affecting  ib«  trade 
ucioE.  movemect  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
annual  publication  of  such  a  TOlume  in  the 
future." 

11917.  p.  415  J  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
convention  that  the  importance  of  tho  Year 
Book  is  such  thai  the  most  thoroti^h-coing 
research  of  the  records  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
necessary.  The  Executive  Council  ia  di- 
rected to  authorize  the  Presidoat  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  to  supervise  and  secure  such  as- 
sistance as  is  necessary  to  complete  prepara- 
tion and  publish  an  A.  F.  of  L.  Year  Book 
d'crir.^  the  coming  year,  1918. 


Our  Hattonal  Flac. 

The  official  flag  of  the  United  States  bears 
forty-eight  white  stars  in  a  blue  field,  ar- 
r^Ci^ed  in  six  rows  of  eight  stars  each.  Two 
stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  admission 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union. 
The  garrison  flag  of  the  Army  is  made  of 
bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet 
hoist:  thirteen  strii>es,  and  in  the  upper 
quarter,  next  the  ataff,  is  the  fleld  or 
"union"  of  atars.  equal  to  tho  number  of 
States,  on  blue  field,  over  one-third  lensth  of 
the  flag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top.  Tlio  atorm 
flag  is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  tho  re- 
cruiting flag  nine  feet  nine  inches  by  four 
feet  four  inches.  The  "American  Jack"  u 
the  "union"  or  blue  fleld  of  the  fla^.  The 
Revenue  Marine  Service  flag,  anthonied  br 
act  of  Congress,  Maich  2,  1799.  was  original- 
ly prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixt«an  perpen- 
dicular stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  the 
union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  fleld." 
The  sixteen  stripes  represented  the  number 
of  States  which  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  at  that  time,  and  no  change  has 
been  made  since.  June  14.  the  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  flag,  is  eelebrat»d  as 
I'lag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  show  proper  respect  for  the 
flag  the  following  ceremony  should  be  ob- 
served : 

It  should  not  be  hoisted  before  aunrise 
nor  allowed  to  remain  up  after  aunset. 

At  "retreat,"  sunset,  eivilian  spectators 
should  stand  at  "attention**  and  unoover 
during  the  playing  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Mllltaryy  spectators  are  reonired 
by  regulation  to  stsnd  at  '*attmition*^  and 
give  the  military  salute. 

When  the  national  colors  are  passing  on 
parade,  or  in  review,  the  spectator  should, 
if  walking,  halt,  and  if  sitting,  arise  and 
stand  at  attention  and  uncover. 

When  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff,  aa  a 
sign  of  mourning  it  should  b«  hoisted  to  full 
staff  at  tho  conclusion  of  the  funeral. 

In  placing  the  flag  at  half  staff,  it  should 
first  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff  and 
then  lowered  to  position,  and  P"™>n"Tl; 
lowering  from   half   staff,  it   should   be  flrit 

raised  to  the  top.  «.«    xv-    *       -i.^i;i 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  80.  thw  flag  should 
fly  at  half  staff  from  sunrise  to  noon  and 
full  staff  from  noon  to  sunset. — Bona  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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WWANDICAPPED  by  the  socialists,  syndicalists  and  other  enemies,  the  trade 
MM  union  movements  of  Europe  have  had  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence.  Free 
speech  and  assemblage  has  been  denied  them  to  a  great  extent.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  delegate  to  the  Budapest  Congress  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration  of  Trade  Unions  in  1911  made  a  thorough  study  of  labor  conditions  in 
Hungary,  The  delegate  to  the  Zurich  Congress  in  1913  visited  many  countries. 
The  reports,  which  follow,  melt  aivay  much  of  the  glamour  propagandists  have 
sought  to  throw  around  those  nations  and  give  in  all  their  hideous  nakedness  the 
deplorable,  slavelike  state  of  the  working  people.  While  written  in  1911  and  1913, 
much  of  the  comment  has  proved  prophetic  and  also  demonstrates  the  advanced 
position  of  the  American  Labor  Movement  over  every  other  country  on  earth. 
The  delegate  to  Zurich  reported: 


The  trade  union  movement  of  Oreat  Bra»- 
ain  is  practically  divided  into  two  camps. 
The  British  Trad»  Union  Congress  and  lU 
aAliated  unions  are  paying  more  and  more 
attention  to  political  action,  and  I  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  ahout  the  Labor  Party,  in 
fact  more  than  I  did  concerning  the  trade 
union  morement.  Sinoa  the  unions  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  politics  some  of  its 
former  prominent  and  often  brilliant  leaders 
bare  accepted  political  jobs,  and  tfaiair  serr- 
ices  lost  to  the  trade  union  movement.  In 
London,  England,  the  largest  city  of  the 
world,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  People  live  in  crowded  dis* 
tricts.  in  narrow,  terribly  congested  streets, 
and  a  great  many  people  may  be  seen  with 
hollow  cheeks  and  pinched  features.  Eng- 
land, with  its  proverbial  couKrvatism,  tena- 
ciously holds  to  the  old  machines  and  old 
methods  of  production,  while  Oermany  and 
other  countries  grasp  the  new  and  modern 
means  of  production;  as  a  result  of  this 
Oreat  Britain,  in  its  desperate  efforts  to 
maintain  commercial,  industrial  and  finan- 
cial supremacy,  has  paid  the  awful  price  of 
sacrificing  the  higher  development  of  the 
human  family,  its  manhood  and  womanhood 
OB  the  altar  of  Mammon,  and  short-sighted 
conservatism.  W«re  it  not  for  the  trade 
unions  the  conditions  of  the  masses  in  Oteat 
Britain  would  be  simply  appalling. 

In  France,  where  many  of  the  leaders 
openly  declare  for  direct  action,  sabotage 
and  syndicalism,  and  where  the  movement 
ia  controlled  by  localism  rathur  than  the 
centralised  movement  such  as  our  own  and 
such  as  exists  in  Germanv,  and  where,  too. 
they  declare  for  the  confiscation  of  private 
pgropeirty  without  compensation,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  direct  action, 
sabotage  and  syndicalism,  the  trade  union 
movement  not  only  has  to  battle  against  the 
unscrupulous  employer,  but  against  all  em- 
ployes, the  government  snd  ruling  class. 
The  trade  union  movement  has  increased 
from  820,000  in  1904.  to  about  600.000  in 
1918.  This  does  not  include  the  nonafSliat«d 
unions,  which  bring  the  total  up  to  about 
1.050.000    at    present.      The    population    of 


France  in  1011  was  about  30.600,000. 
France  is  considerably  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. France  is  a  low  dues  paying*  country; 
they  believe  in  shsrp.  short  strilros,  which 
they  are  unable  to  properly  finance,  and  the 
inevitable  result  is  portrayed  by  the  follow- 
ing signed  statement  of  the  secretary:  "A 
1911  the  number  of  strikes  amounted  to 
1,443,  of  which  267  succeeded,  618  failed, 
and  563  were  compromised."  In  one  01 
the  strikes  which  was  a  failure  the  secre- 
tsry  apparently  took  satisfaction  in  sayinip 
that  it  was  "a  brilliant  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt  which  existed  among  the  workers.' ' 
In  Franco,  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industries, 
the  match  industry,  and  the  railroads  are 
owE^d  and  oontrolled  by  the  government. 
In  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industrv  the  great 
majority  are  organised.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  employed  in  this  industry  are  women. 
The  men  receive  from  6  fr.  ($1.14)  to  7  fr. 
(f  1.86)  oer  day.  for  nine  houra'  work,  while 
the  women  receive  5  fr.  (95  cents)  per  day 
for  nine  hours*  work.  In  the  match  in- 
dustry, whrare  nearly  all  are  organised,  two- 
thirds  are  women.  The  men  receive  about 
fl.38  for  nine  hours,  and  the  women  from 
95  cents  to  $1.14  for  nine  hours*  work. 
The  leaders  are  oppoKd  to  benefits  and 
depend  largely  upon  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
rnd  they  are  opposed  to  politics  of  all  kinds. 
In  Paris  the  hours  of  labor  are  from  nine 
to  twelve  per  day  and  in  the  country  usually 
twelve  or  more  per  day.  Paris  hss  Its 
wonderful  boulevards,  its  music,  its  flowers, 
and  its  wonderfully  old  buildings  and  tradi- 
tional past,  its  narrow  streets,  and  thickly 
populated,  congested  districts,  and  its  ever 
present  poverty  of  the  masses.  In  France 
they  are  lulled  into  sleep  and  inactivity  on 
the  industrial  field  by  the  glamor  and  cry 
of  a  grand  revolution,  while  the  real  present- 
day  necessities  and  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers sre  being  sadly  neglected;  despite  the 
foct  that  the  leaders  there  say  that  a  invo- 
lution seldom  accomplishes  lasting  results 
as  regards  the  well-being  of  the  workers. 
t^ey  still  cry  for  the  "grand  evolution.* * 
The  employers  are  opposed  to  the  central- 
ised   form    of   organisation,    and   strange    as 
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it  may  seem,  so  is  the  leadership  in  oive 
faction  of  the  trade  union  movement.  The 
leaders  of  the  syndicalist  unions  in  France 
ond  of  the  central  movement  affiliated  with 
the  Secretariat  are  opposed  to  political  ac- 
tion as  a  means  for  redress;  also  to  bene- 
fits and  depend  "wholly  upon  the  quick 
strike  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  direct  ac- 
tion and  syndicalism. 

In  Holland  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  with  the  National 
Center  has  increased  from  10.000  in  1904 
to  61,500  in  1913.  Including  those  not 
affiliated  the  membership  in  1911  was 
153.689. 

In  Belgium  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  with  the  National 
Center  in  1904  was  20,000,  and  in  1918, 
116,000.  In  1911  there  were  about  15,500 
not  affiliated  to  the  National  Center.  The 
activities  in  the  labor  movement  in  Belgium 
are  divided  into  three  activUies— co-opera^ 
ticn,  socialism,  and  trade  onionism.  I  should 
judge  that  formerly  they  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  co-op«ration  and  socialism  than  they 
did  to  trade  unionism.  There  is  no  ques- 
t'on  but  what  co-operation  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  in  Belgium.  In  Brussels  the 
CO  operative  societies  and  the  socialists  and 
tb«  trade  unionists  own  magnificent  labor 
temples,  in  which  are  located  the  offices, 
halls,  caffs,  reading  rooms,  restaurants,  li- 
braries, etc.  There  are  also  many  co-opera- 
tive grocwrios,  bakeries,  and  other  stores 
in  Brussels  and  in  other  places  in  Belgium. 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  Continental  Europe  I 
find  the  trade  union  movement  slowly  but 
steadily  forging  to  the  front.  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, has  its  traditions,  its  art.  its  music, 
and  its  flowers,  all  of  which  are  marvelous, 
but  it  also  has  its  poverty  its  hovels,  and 
its  congested  and  crowded  districts,  in  which 
the  gi^at  mass  of  the  people  live.  All  of 
its  productive  capacity,  including  the  land, 
machinery  and  man,  is  forced  to  the  limit. 
Long  hours  and  low  wages  are  the  rule.  In 
a  great  many  trades,  especially  hand  trades, 
peophd  work  nine  and  ten  hours  per  day  in 
factories  and  in  addition  in  their  homes  at 
night. 

In  Denmark  the  membership  of  the  trade 
urion  movement  affiliated  with  the  ^^ational 
Center  in  1904  was  68,000,  and  in  1918, 
105,000.  In  1911  it  had.  including  th«  non- 
affiliated unions,  a  membership  of  128,224. 
The  movement  here  as  well  as  in  nearly  all 
other  places  also  has  dual  organisations  and 
syndicalists.  The  population  of  Denmark 
in  1910  was  7,516.000.  It  is  largely  an 
egricultural  country. 

In  Sweden  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  with  the  National 
Center,  in  1904,  was  81,000,  and  in  1918. 
105.000.  In  1911,  including  the  non-affili- 
ated unions  and  dual  organizations,  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  trade  union  move- 
mK>nt  was  116.500.  The  population  wa« 
5.521,000  In  1910.  The  secretary  of  the 
National  Center  of  Sweden  says:  "The 
employers  resort  to  victimization  and  per- 
secution of  a  great  number  of  our  best 
trade  unionists  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing and  discouraging  the  trade  union  move- 
ment; that  a  group  of  men  ai«  everywhere 
employed  to  force  members  to  leave  their 
organizations,  and  that  the  syndicalists  are 
using  all  of  their  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  disorganising  th«  regular  trade  unionists 
affiliated  with  the  National  Centers."  He 
claims  that  the  syndicalists  at  present  have 


about  1,000  members,  and  aaya  thmt  ih€ 
general  trade  union  movenwnt  hAS  no  foar 
o'  the  syndicalists  or  their  organisation.  De- 
spite its  handicaps  and  its  isms  and  its 
close  affiliation  to  partisan  polities,  the  trade 
union  movement  is  steadily  growing.  Thd 
trade  unions  tatere  own  thirty-flTO  papers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  151,600  eopies. 

In  Norway,  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  witn  the  National 
Center,  was  11,000  in  1904,  and  had  jumped 
in  1918  to  61,000  affiliated  with  the  general 
movement.  The  population  was  2,801,000 
in  1910.  The  employers  of  Norway  nave 
a  powerful  organization.  According  to  re- 
porta  submitted,  the  trade  union  movement 
of  that  country  is  making  sphandid  progress. 
In  1911  they  had  201  trade  disputes,  in- 
volving 50,100  members.  Wages  were  sub- 
stantially increased  during  this  time,  and 
the  working  time  was  reduced  for  10,705 
people,  about  1.7  hours  per  week  of  work. 
Fifteen  of  the  national  unions  have  their 
own  official  paper.  The  total  circulation  is 
54  055. 

in  Finland,  the  membership  of  trade  union 
n.ovement  affiliated  with  the  National  Cen 
t^r  is  not  given  for  1004,  but  in  1018  it 
ie  given  as  29,900.  The  population  of  Fin- 
land in  1910  was  2,520,000.  Agriculture 
and  cattle  breeding  are  the  chief  industries. 
The  secretsry  of  the  trade  union  movement 
of  Finland  is  a  socialist  and  president  of 
the  Parliament  in  Finland.  Parliament  has 
a  right  to  pass  laws,  but  if  in  favor  of  or 
in  the  interests  of  labor  they  are  always 
wtoed  by  the  Czsr  of  Russia. 

In  Austria  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  with  the  National 
Center,  in  1904,  was  204,000,  and  in  1018, 
428,000,  and  in  1911,  including  the  non- 
affiliated unions,  the  total  trade  union  mem- 
btarship  of  the  country  was  496,268.  The 
population  in  1910  was  28,821,000.  It  is 
I&rgely  sn  sgricultural  country,  although  its 
r.'suuiacturing  industries  are  rapidly  grow 
ing.  In  1892  there  were  only  46,606  mem- 
bers of  the  trsde  union  movement  in  Aus- 
tris.  The  unions  pay  traveling^  out-of-work, 
sick,  superannuatiidd,  and  burial  benefits. 
The  Isrgest  sums  spent  in  1911  were  for 
out-of-work  and  sick  benefits.  Austria  has 
its  dusl.  Christian,  and  so-called  free  organi- 
zations. 

In  Hungary  in  1904  the  trade  union  move- 
ment affiliated  with  the  National  Center  had 
a  membership  of  50,000,  while  in  1018  the 
n  embership  had  grown  to  05,000.  The  mem 
bership  in  1901  was  0,000;  in  1006,  120.- 
000;  in  1908,  102,000:  in  1000.  85,000;  and 
in  1911,  95,000.  While  the  membership  has 
fluctuated,  it  has  shown  a  wondwrfni  in- 
crease since  1901.  It  is  illegal  in  Hungary, 
as  well  as  in  many  other^piaces.  to  assist 
workers  while  on  strike.  The  strike  benefit 
was  paid  nevertheless  snd  paid  through  so- 
called  free  or  sick  societies.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  it  is  illegal  to  pay  strike  bene- 
fit it  is  usually  credited  under  thn  head  of 
unemployment  benefit.  The  rights  of  the 
workers  and  their  right  to  organise  and  hold 
meetings  depend  son»?what  on  the  good  will 
of  the  police  authorities.  The  strikes  are 
always  controlled  by  the  police,  while  em- 
ployers hav«  complete  liberty  to  do  as  they 
please.  The  secretary  ssirs:  "We  hare  not 
only  to  fight  the  employers  but  also  against 
the  constant  oppression  of  the  State  author- 
ities." 

But  littKe  can  be  said  of  Croatia.  Sorlo, 
Rcumania,   Bulgaria,   and  Bosnia  where  the 
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population  is  small,  and  the  anions  crude  and 
small  in  membership.  The  political  move- 
ment in  each  of  these  countries  from  the 
social  democratic  standpoint  vaems  to  pre- 
dominate. There  is,  howerer,  according  to 
the  reports,  a  slight  increase  in  the  menk* 
bership  in  each  country. 

In  Serria,  wheiv  the  population  was  2,- 
911,000  in  1910,  and  the  total  trade  union 
membership  in  1912  was  110.000  members, 
the  secretary  says  that  the  movement  has  to 
overcome  imm^nbe  difficulties;  that  the  so- 
cialist spirit  animates  the  movement  in 
Servia,  and  that  the  manufacturers  do  ai 
they  please;  that  the  State,  which  is  con- 
stantly serving  the  upp*er  class,  rules  su- 
preme; that  there  is  a  combination  of  man- 
ufacturers which  is  constantly  striving  to 
weed  out  the  small  manufacturers,  and  that 
they  are  largely  successful.  The  secretary 
complained,  as  they  do  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Delegates 
from  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  were 
not  px^sent  at  the  Zurich  conference,  as 
previously  stated,  owing  to  the  Balkan  war. 

In  Switzerland  the  membership  of  the 
trade  union  movement  affiliated  with  the 
Secretariat  in  1904  was  30,000,  while  in 
1918  it  had  increased  to  65.000.  In  1911 
the  membership,  including  the  non-affiliated 
unions,  was  78,000.  It  is  claimed  today 
that  the  actual  membership  is  about  92,000. 
The  population  of  Switzerland  in  1910  was 
8,741,000.     Switzerland  being  the  oldest  re 

fublic,  having  first  b«en  organized  as  such, 
believe,  about  five  centuries  ago,  and  con- 
tinuously such  for  the  past  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  home  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  had  for  these  reasons 
an  added  interest  for  me.  I  studied  as  care* 
fully  as  possible  in  the  time  I  had  there 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  masses,  the 
surroundings,  living  conditions,  etc.  I  find 
that  the  trade  union  movement  there  has  its 
{eternal  Jtissensions ;  that  it  has  its  anarch- 
ists, syndicalism,  direct  action,  so-called  free 
and  Christian  unions,  which  are  dual  to 
the  national  Swiss  trade  union  movement. 
In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  one  of  its  large 
and  mora  prosperous  cities,  the  old  part 
o^  the  town  has  its  ancient  buildings  and 
narrow  streets,  especially  in  the  quarters 
where  the  workers  live.  The  houses  are 
closely  crowded  together  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  reached  by  underground  pas- 
sageways. Many  of  the  streets  will  not 
admit  of  an  ordinary  horse  and  wagon.  The 
streets  are  all  winding,  short  and  run  in 
all  directions.  The  wages  are  low  and  hours 
of  labor  long.  The  chi^f  food  of  the  work- 
ers is  bread,  potatoes,  cereals,  and  sausage. 
They  indulge  in  meat  about  once  a  week. 
In  December,  1912,  thv*  locksmiths  engaged 
in  a  general  strike  and  strike-breakers  Im- 
mediately took  their  places  and  the  police 
protect<dd  them.  A  general  strike  was  called 
for  one  day  as  a  protest  against  the  bru- 
tality of  the  police.  The  strike  was  a  fail- 
ure. The  Swiss  Trade  Union  Congress, 
which  corresponds  with  our  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Conwntion,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attendSng.N  discussed  the 
old-age  pension  and  general  insurance  acts. 
Its  most  animated  and  heated  and  protracted 
debate  was  over  a  resolution  declaring  for 
the  general  strike.  During  the  extremely 
interesting  debate  on  this  motion  it  was 
delared  by  the  leaders,  who  w«re  both  so- 
cialists and  trade  unionists,  that  a  general 
strike   could   not   secure  the   political   rights 


and  liberties  of  the  woikers.'  An  ovcrwlvelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  Congress  was  d*ecidedly 
opposed  to  the  general  strike.  Thu  resolu- 
tion could  and  would  have  been  defeated 
were  it  not  for  the  temporizing,  compromis- 
ing attitude  which  sraeks  for  harmonv  in 
the  labor  movement,  between  the  political 
actionists,  syndicalists,  radicals,  and  all 
others.  The  resolution  was  finally  amended 
80  that  in  substance  it  provided  that  no 
gen'dral  strike  for  any  purpose  could  bd 
called  unless  first  all  efforts  to  settle  the 
difficulty  had  been  exhausted,  all  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  local  union  and 
of  the  national  union  had  b*den  complied 
with,  and  the  general  officers  sanctioned  the 
sr.roe,  and  then  the  executive  council  of  the 
Swiss  Trade  Union  Congress  unanimously 
conffpnted.  It  was  conceded  on  all  sides  by 
the  friends  of  the  general  strike,  as  well  as 
those  opposed  to  it,  that  under  the  motion 
as  it  passed  a  general  or  sympathetic  strike 
was  hardly  a  possibility.  Wh^erever  I  went 
through  Switzerland  I  saw  evidence  of  thrift, 
and  perhaps  slightly  more  sturdy  and 
stronger  men  and  women,  but  I  also  saw 
ev€trywhere  evidence  of  low  wages,  long 
hours  and  extreme  poverty.  Switzerland, 
like  all  other  countries  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope, is  cursed  with  the  tenement  house,  or 
home  work,  sweat-shop  system  in  full  swing. 
This  applies  to  all  the  hand  trades.  As 
evidence  of  vhe  everlasting  thrift  and  neces- 
sary economy,  I  saw  a  man  take  a  cigarette 
from  his  lips  which  was  only  about  an  inch 
long,  and  after  extinguishing  the  fire,  care- 
fully  place  it  in  a  wooden  box  and  place 
the  box  in  his  pocket,  where  it  would  be 
spfe  until  he  wanted  to  talce  a  whiff  at  some 
future  time.  Socialism  is  ever  present  in 
the  movement.  In  parts  of  Switzerland  the 
living  conditions  in  the  homes  of  th»  work- 
ers are  fully  as  bad  as  anything  I  saw  in 
all  my  travels.  Concerning  the  initiative 
rnd  referendum,  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  can 
iL-itiate  hegislstion,  or  5,000  in  every  100,00<i 
or  5  per  cent  can  demand  that  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  federal  government  be 
submitted  to  popular  TOte.  The  federal  gov- 
semment  can  adopt  laws  without  submitting 
them  to  popular  vote,  although  6  per  cent  of 
the  voters  can  demand  that  such  laws  be 
sent  to  the  referendum.  In  initiative  and 
referendum  Switzerland,  a  republic,  condi- 
tions for  the  workers  are  not  much  bettei 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Continental  Eu 
rope.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it  should  b«> 
stated  that  only  a  native-bom  Swiss  or  one 
vrho  has  been  naturalized  can  vote,  and  then 
it  is  compulsory,  and  that  the  immigration 
has  been  wonderfully  large.  In  Switzerland 
an  immigrant  has  to  be  there  for  thre<? 
years  and  then  pay  $80  before  he  can  enjoy 
full  naturalization.  Eighty  dollars  is  a 
small  fortune  to  these  unfortunates,  and 
mighty  few  of  the  workers  ever  become 
naturalized. 

In  Italy  the  membership  of  the  tradt 
union  movement  affiliated  to  the  National 
Center  in  1907  was  150.000,  while  in  1918 
it  was  275.000.  This  represents  only  the 
total  membership  upon  which  per  capita  tax 
was  paid  to  the  National  Center.  From  thb 
reports  submitted  I  find  that  in  1911  there 
were  884.446  members  of  the  recognized  Na- 
tional Centers  of  trade  nnlons  of  Italy,  and 
that  in  1911  the  total  membership,  including 
non-affiliated  unions,  was  709,948.  This  I 
deem  important  for  one  reason  that  Italy 
more  than  any  other  country  seema  divideo 
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into  rival  and  hostile  factions,  such  as  syndi* 
calista,  the  Catholic  unions,  the  so-called 
free  and  independent  unions.  The  popula- 
tion of  Italy  is  34,687,000.  In  Italy  thi 
same  old  complaint  was  made  against  tho 
opposition  of  the  employing  and  governing 
classes,  the  syndicalists  and  the  general  sym- 
pathetic-strike advocates.  The  secretary  of 
the  National  Center  of  affiliated  traded  unions 
of  Italy,  Mr.  Rigola,  says:  "In  Italy  as 
well  as  in  other  countries  we  have,  apart 
from  our  union  movement  which  is  working 
for  socialistic  ideals,  several  dual  organisa- 
tions, some  of  them  having  x^aligious  ten- 
dencies, while  others  are  in  favor  of  direct 
action  orf  ayndficalism."  Continuing,  the 
secretary,  in  speaking  of  the  syndicalists  and 
direct-actionists,  says:  '*Their  chief  object 
has  always  been  to  fight  and  obstruct  all 
unions  that  refuse  to  adopt  the  anarchistic 
and  direct-action  methods.  The  secretary 
also  said  that  the  committee  rapresenting 
the  direct-actionists  and  syndicalists  in  1919 
represented  about  '150.000  members,  and 
that  the  so-called  Christian  unions  had  at 
that  time  about  104.614  members.  Th« 
unions  affiliated  with  the  recognized  Na- 
tional Trade  Union  Center  of  Italy  called 
a  general  strike  of  twenty-four  hours  as  a 
protest  against  tbd  war  for  colonial  con- 
quests. 

In  Spain  the  membership  of  the  trade 
vnion  moreraent  affiliated  to  the  International 
Secretariat  in  1904  was  70,600,  and  in  1918, 
100.000.  The  population  is  19,588.000. 
The  r^cretury  of  the  Spanish  National  Center, 
Mr.  Barrio,  stated  that  the  government  pre- 
tends that  the  trade  unions  represented  in 
the  Secretariat  exist  contrary  to  the  law. 
although  it  has  been  established  for  about 
twenty-four  years;  that  the  government  in- 
stitutes suits  against  the  members,  the  ex- 
^ecutive  council  and  other  officials;  that  for 
a  short  time  during  1910  and  1911  all  labor 
temples  were  closed  by  the  police  and  nu- 
ntorous  members  imprisoned  on  all  kinds  of 
charges.  The  socialists  really  started  and 
practically  calhdd  the  general  strike,  which, 
nowever,  was  afterwards  endorsed  by  the 
trade  unionists.  Secretary  Barrio  emphati- 
cally denied  that  the  trade  unionists  de- 
nounced the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  officers  during  the  general  strike. 
However,  by  careful  and  diplomatic  question- 
ing I  discovered  that  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  some  of  the  x^aaentment  against 
the  American  trade  union  movement  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  one  of  its  conventions  adopted  reeo- 
lutions  declaring  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
Cuba.  The  labor  movement  of  Spain,  as  else- 
where is  opposed  to  war,  and  they  could  not 
understand  whv  the  Federation  should,  ap 
they  termed  it,  practically  endorse  war. 
Much  of  this  misunderstanding  was  brushed 
aside  after  I  had  made  it  ckar  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Federation  should 
not  be  construed  as  favoring  war  even  at 
that  time,  but  that  it  was  more  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  an  independent  republican 
form  of  goremment,  as  opposed  to  the  king- 
dom and  monarchical  form  of  government, 
against  which  "you  and  other  trade  union- 
ists of  Spain  are  so  bitterly  opposed."  I 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  at  numerous  con- 
▼entions  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor resolutions  denouncing  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  nations  had 
been  adopted,  and  that  the  president  of  the 
Ammrican  Federation  of  Labor  had  not  only 
'written,  but  had  addressed  many  mass  meet 


ings  and  peace  meetings  in  favor  d  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  by 
the  more  humane  means  of  arbitration.  This 
did  much  to  remove  aome  of  the  bittemeaa 
still  lurking  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
trade  unionipits  kgaimst  America  for  its 
interference  with  the  Spanish-Cuban  war. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
leading  trade  unionists,  however,  had  been 
imprisoned  for  the  mere  denouncing  of  war 
and  the  war  spirit.  Secretary  Barrio  in- 
formed me  that  the  leader  of  the  socialist 
party,  and  also  extremely  active  in  the 
general  trade  union  movement,  was  im- 
prisoned because  he  denounced  war  in  Cuba. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  minda 
of  the  trade  unionists  and  the  workers  gen- 
erally were  poisoned  against  America  be- 
couse  of  the  adoption  of  the  reaolution  of 
the  Federation  declaring  in  favor  of  Cuban 
independence.  The  government  officers  of 
Spain  advocate  emigration  to  America,  while 
the  leaders  in  the  trade  union  movement  are 
opposed  to  this.  They  assert  the  govern- 
ment's purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  the  agi- 
tators. Generallv  speaking  wages  are  ex- 
tremely low.  Cigarmaken  receive  as  low 
as  40  cents  per  day,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
are  long.  Living,  however,  such  as  it  is, 
strange  to  say,  is  comparatively  cheap.  The 
printers  are  among  the  best  paid  workmen 
there.  It  is  claimed  they  get  about  $1.80 
for  nine  hours'  work. 

In  Germany  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement  affiliated  to  and  upon  which 
dues  are  paid  to  the  Secretariat,  in  1904 
was  887,698,  while  in  1918  it  was  2,530,000. 
In  1911  the  reports  show  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  trade  unions  of  Germany,  includ- 
ing dual  and  non-affiliated  organizations,  was 
8.061,000.  The  population  of  Germany  to- 
day is  estimated  to  be  nearly  70,000,000. 
Everything  considered,  Germany  has  a  well- 
developed  trade  union  movement.  The  trade 
union  movement  of  Germany  is  so  interesting 
that  I  propose  to  review  it  not  particularly 
for  criticism  or  praise,  but  rather  for  com- 
parison and  to  more  particularly  aubatan- 
tiate  the  faith  I  have  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement,  as  fostered  and  developed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
its  leadership,  and  in  the  hopes  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  warning  by  which  we  may  avoid 
the  pitfalls  before  us.  I  studied  the  labor 
movement  of  Germany  more  carefully  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  aaw  and 
learned  many  interesting  things,  much  of 
which,  however,  is  not  embodied  in  this 
report.  From  signed  statementa  and  re- 
ports we  learn  that  remarkable  progress  has 
Dcen  made  in  recent  years  in  tne  economic 
and  industrial  development  generally  of 
Germany,  and  that  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  number  of  members  en- 
rolled under  the  banner  of  trade  unionism. 
The  increase  in  the  membership  of  trade 
unions  since  1900  has  been  17  per  cent  in 
the  German  Hirsch-Duncker  or  Liberal  Trade 
Unionists,  118  per  cent  In  the  Ohristian 
Trade  Union,  while  the  increase  in  the  Cen- 
tral TJnions.  tfae  recognised  labor  movement, 
has  been  248  per  cent.  The  membership 
since  1892  has  jumped  in  the  Oentrml  Union 
from  287.094,  upon  which  tax  is  paid,  to 
2,580,000  in  1918.  A  great  many  of  tha 
German  unions  pay  benefits.  In  1011  bene- 
fits were  paid  as  follows:  Traveling  benefit 
1.028,481  marka,  removal  allowances  866.- 
865  marks,  unemployment  benefit  6,840,644 
marks,  sick  pay  10,266,780  marks,  death 
benefits     1,045,956    marks,    eontinfent    pay 
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470.048    marks,    Tictimization    pay    805,510 
marks,  and  expenditvre  on  disputes  17,808.- 
828  marks.    The  total  amounts  paid  for  other 
benefits   exceed   the   amount   paid    for  strike 
benefits,    despite   the    fact    that    wages    have 
been  increased  and  the  hours  shortened.    In 
the  last  twenty-one  years  108,700,000  marks 
were     expended     for     strike     benefit,     while 
during  the   same   period    142,100,000   marks 
w«re  spent   for  other  benefits.     Rapid  protc 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  payment  of  trav- 
eling and  out-of-work  benefits.     Of  all  bene- 
fits paid  the  cost  for  the  out-of-work  benefit 
ranks   third,   strike  Iwnefit   is  first    and   sick 
benefit  second.     The  leaders   claim   that  the 
payment   of  out-of-work   benefit   has   been    a 
wonderful    stimulus    in    the    growth    of    the 
trad«  union  moTement.     The  empIoyerR.  gen- 
erally   speaking,    are    organized    in    an    em- 
ployers*   association.      At    the   end    of    1011 
there  were  3,065  associations  or  federationn 
of    emplc^ers.       It     should    fa«    remembered 
that    in    Oermany    through    centuries    of   op- 
piesslon,   during  which   royalty   and    aristoc- 
racy   ruled    with    >    ruthless    and    merciless 
band,   the   conditions  of   the   working  people 
were  simply  unlwarable.  and   is  so  even  to- 
day,   to    an    extent    almost    unbelievable    to 
the    average    American.      Germany.    like    all 
other    countries    in    Continental    Europe?,     is 
ci:rsed   with  the  tenement  house,   sweat-shop 
or  home   work  system.     I  personally  visited 
many   of   these   places   and   took   pictures   of 
them.     I  saw  and  have  pictures  of  one  small 
house  containing  three  living  rooms,  a  small. 
narrow  hallway,   and   a  barn    in    which   pi>"« 
were  kept  in  tne  other  side  of  the  honsv*.  all 
tinder  on^  roof,  in  which  twelve  people  lived 
and    worked.     Thera   were   two   bedrooms   t-o 
accommodate    twelve    people,    and    one    room 
which    answered    the    purj>ose    of    workshop, 
kitchen,    dining   room,    sitting    room,    library. 
reception   room,   and   parlor.      Rome  of  thvse 
Toons   in   which    they   work   the   ceiline   was 
only  six   feet  hich.    and  the  room  about  ten 
feet    aquare.      These    places    vxist    all    over 
Germany    in    the    smaller   or    conntry    towns 
or    villages.      In    the    cities    home    work    is 
carried  on  in   the  tenements,   in   which   they 
have  from  one  to  three  rooms,  one  of  which, 
however,   has  to  be  used  ss  the  factory.     It 
Is  practically  impossible  to  control  the  work- 
fnc  time  or  hours  of  Isbor  in   indnstrivs   in 
which  borne  work  obtains.     Fortunatelr,  how- 
ever,   home   work   applies    only    in    the    hand 
trsdea.      Improved   machinery  has   morrifnllv 
eliminated  home  work  in  industries  in  which 
Inprovipd    machinery    plays    a    large    part    in 
the  production.     I  was  told  by  an  organizer 
that    In    many   of    these    communities    where 
home    work    is    carried    on    extensively    that 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  dr?  before  they 
reach    the    age    of   one    year.      In    many    of 
thaee  Tillages  and  small   towns  there  are  no 
street  railways.     I  walked   from  one  village 
to    another   visiting    these   workshop    homes. 
from    8.80    in    the    morning   to    2.80    in    the 
afternoon,    without    seeing   a    steam    or    snr^ 
face  railwav.     These  people   aiv   dpsperately 
poor  a'nd  the  awful  tragedy  in  their  livp<   i< 
that    they    don't    know    it    because    of    their 
iaolation,    and    because    their    full    tinw    nnd 
thiraglits    dkiHnr    their    waking    hours     are 
occupied   with  the  ceaselpss   pfTnrt   to   secure 
an    existence.      Thvir    chief    food    is    bread. 
potatoes    and    ssusage.    and    ocrasionallr     .i 
little  meet.     A  great  many  of  the  cheap  toyx 
and    thermometers    made    in    Germany    are 
maAs    under    home    working    conditions,    in 
which  children,  regsrdless  of  sge.  are  pressed 


into   service.      Mr.    Karl    Pinkau,   a   socialist 
member     of     the     German     Parliament,     in* 
formed  me  that  ba  personally  knew  of  case» 
where    children    employed    in    making    ther- 
mometers were  made  idiotic  from  the  fumen 
of  tfa»  mercury.     The  workers  generally,  dur- 
ing their  waking  hours,  including  the  women 
and    children,    are    never    free    from    labor. 
The   trade    unionists   of    Germsny,    including 
the  socialists,   are  opposed,  first,  to  the  gen- 
eral   strike,    and,    second,    they    are    bitterly 
opposed  to  having  trade  agreements  all  end 
at    the    same    time.      They    say    that    if    all 
trade    agreements    in    all    trades,    or    in    co- 
related  trades,   under  the  industrial  form  of 
organization,  were  to  end  at  the  same  tinw. 
the  employers  could  the  more  quickly  starve 
them     into     submission.       Germany     has     a 
strictly  centralized  morement  which   is  com- 
pletely  dominated   by   autocracy.     The   initi- 
ative   and    referendum    and    election    of    offi- 
cers   by    populsr     vote    is     unknown    in    the 
German   trsdv  union   movement.     The   whole 
labor  movement  of  Continental  Europe  is  in- 
fiuenced   by    Germany.      There   is   ▼C'7   little 
home  rule  or  self-government  in  the  uerman 
trade    union     movement.      It     is    practically 
governed    by    the    chief    executives    and    tiM 
executive    councils.      A    trade    union    ofllclal. 
local   or  national,    who   possesses   the   ability 
and  discharges  his  duties  faithfully  is  never 
defeated    for   office.      Vacancies    in    such    of- 
flees    are   only   caused   by    death  or  resigna- 
tion.    It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  trade  union  of- 
ficial  to   be   defeated    for  re-election   in    Ger- 
many.     The   men    who    are    faithful    in    ofllcv 
and   have  the  ability  to  serve  are  never  de- 
feated.     The    result    is.    as    I    have    alKady 
stated,   the   development  of  the  highest   type 
of     experieniv     and     leadership.       Germany 
complains     bitterly    ngainst      the     increasing 
nvmber  of  immigrants  constsntly  coming  into 
the   conntry.      In    1912,    700.000    immigranta 
came    into    Germany,    and    there    were    only 
8C.0O0  emigrants.     It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
last    fiscal    year    1.000,000    immigrants   came 
into    Germany.      rThe    Germaki     workingmen 
complain    more    bitterly    against    immigration 
than  we  do  here   in  the  Rtates.      Rtrange  as 
it    may    seem,    the    same    complaint    against 
the    foreien    immigrants    exists    in    sll    coun- 
tries.     The    wonderful    strides    made    in    the 
German    trade       union    movement    have   been 
against     friirhtful    odds     from     without     and 
severe  hsndicsns  from  within.     In  1884  Fer- 
dinand   La    Ralle.    at    a    conference   of   labor 
men    railed    in    Berlin,    ridiculed    the    trade 
unionists     and     trade     union      activity     and 
strongly   advocated   that   the  energy  and  ac- 
tivity of   the   German   working  men   and    the 
Ipbor    movement     be    turned      into      political 
rh.inneM.     ^n   subxtnnre  he  said:      •'What  is 
the  use  of  p.itrhing  the  old  shoe  by  the  trsde 
union    movement?     TA»t   u*   unroot   the  wboli* 
irduRtrial    syntem    through    the    use    of    the 
1  allot    and    estnbliKh    instead    s    co-operative 
common  wen  1th."     His  advice   was  taken  and 
all    energies    were    turned     into    the    forma- 
tion   of    the    .Rocial     Democrstic     party    and 
ioined    in    the    effort    to    fulfill    labor's    hopes 
and     nmbitiouK     throuch     psrtiiian     political 
sctivities.      Class   hatred    was    nourished    snd 
ei'couraeed.     This  had.   snd   could   have,    but 
one    ivsult.      It    first    meant    a    fight    against 
snd   sn   effort   to   destroy  the  monarchy,   and 
fsecond.   a  fi^ht   against  and  sn  effort  to  con- 
f^cfcte    priv.ite    property    without    compensa- 
tion,   which    brought     about      the     combined 
sftivity    and    merciless    fiehttnr    strength    of 
the  monarchy,  royalty  rnd  the  stste,  snd  the 
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employing    classos,    both   of    which    elements 
were   fighting,    not    necessarily   the    material 
advancement    of    the    working    classes,    but 
ratlvar  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  ex- 
ifitence.      Against    this    unequal    fight    with 
these  terrific  odds  the  labor  moTement  strug- 
gled   on    with    its    frightful    burden,    making 
but    little    progress.      The    bitterness   engen- 
dered, the  class  hatred  aroused,  and  the  per- 
sistent activity  on  both  sides,  resulted  in  tbn 
}>assage,    in    1877,    of   the     law     which    out- 
frwed   the  socialist   trade   unions,    and   most 
of  the  unions  were  swept  out  of  existence. 
Some   of   the    unions,     howcTer,    openly   re- 
mained in  existence,  among  them  the  Tyi>o- 
graphical  Union,  while  others  continued  un- 
der   the    guise    of    friendly    societies,    social 
study  olubs,  debating  societies,  etc.,  so  that 
the  trade  union  activity,  while  at  a  low  ebb. 
was  carried  on  during  all  this  time.     With 
the  repeal  of  the  law  outlawing  the  socialist 
trade   unions   in    1891,    the    legitimate   trade 
union    movement    has    pressed    steadily    for- 
ward,   although     little     progress     was    made 
until   about  fifteen   years   ago,   up   to  which 
time   the   labor   movement    df   Germany    was 
isontrolled   by  the   socialists   and  was  secon- 
dary to   the   Social   Democratic   party.     The 
tradie    unionists,    however,    fighting    against 
^eat  odds,   asserted  their  independence  un- 
til finally  the  leadership  of  the  labor  move- 
ment of  Oermanv  passed  into  the  hands  of 
leaden  who,   while  still  owing  allegiance  to 
the  Social  Democratic  party,   counted  them- 
selves  as   trade  unionists  first  and  political 
actionists.   or   socialists,    second.      The  labor 
men    of    Germany    established     trade     union 
organs  and  commenced  to  devote  more  time 
to   the    trade    union     movement.      Many    of 
them    commenced    the    payment    of   benefits, 
■ueh   as   strike,    lockout,    out   of   work,    sick 
'and   other  benefits,    with   tlie   inevitable   re- 
sult that  the  trade  union  movement  has  made 
wonderful   strides.      The   trade   union   move- 
ment is  fundamentally  correct  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  stop  its  onward  course  here  or 
elsewhere.     Carrying  the  terrific  handicap  of 
syndicalism  and   direct  action   in  republican 
France,  joined  to  the  socialist  movement  in 
nionarchical    Germany,    monarchical   Belgium, 
republican   Switzerland,  monarchical   Austria, 
monarchical     Hungary,     monarchical     Italy, 
nonarehical    Spain,     monarchical     Denmark, 
monarchical    Norway,    monarchical    Sweden, 
and    monarchical     Holland,     it     has    forged 
ahead;    it  is    successful,  not.  because  of  so- 
«ialism,     direct      action,     syndicalism,    initia- 
tive  and  refarendum,   and   partisan   political 
actionists,  kings  and  potentates,  but  despite 
these    handicaps,    and    because    it    is    inher- 
ently  right   and    founded   on    justice.      The 
trade   union    movement     in     all     Oontinental 
Europe,  aside  from  Germany,  will  make  the 
same  rapid  strides  just  in  proportion  as  the 
trade  union  leadership  is  developed  and  de- 
dazes    its    independence    jhnd    controls    the 
movement.     The  trade  union  movement  here 
In  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  indeed  fortunate,  work- 
ing under  conditions   such   as   confront   and 
handicaps  that  are  not  experienced  in  other 
countries,  with  its  multinlicity  of  languages, 
with    its    msny    races,    different    hopes    and 
aspirations,    and    its    widely    scattered    peo- 
ple, in  having  a  clean-cut  trsde  union  move- 
ment fre«*  from  religious  prejudice,  and  par- 
tisan   politics.      We    should    guard    well    the 
liberties,   including  the  right  to  free  speech 
•nd  a  free   press,  which   are  practically  de- 
nied the  workers  of  many  foreim  countri^*. 
and  T  know  of  no  means  whereby  this  con 


be  done  so  effective^  as  through  the  trade 
union  movement.  ThQ  trade  union  move- 
ment of  Europe  has  had  a  gxeater  influence 
in  preventing  the  wars  between  civilized 
nations  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
During  the  Morocco  squabble  and  when 
England,  France,  and  Germany  stood  ready 
to  grapple  in  the  death  struggle,  stood  on 
the  verge  of  war  with  all  its  horror,  mis- 
ery and  privation,  let  it  be  said  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  trade  unionists  of 
I'xsnce  that  they  made  it  clearly  understood 
and  known  to  the  government  that  they  were 
opposed  to  a  war  of  conquest.  The  French 
trade  unionists  immediately  communicated 
with  England  and  Germany,  and  while  it 
was  deemed  not  advisable  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  to  discuss  war  and  its  preven- 
tion, it  was  diplomaticallv  decided  that  the 
delegation  of  ^ench  trade  unionists  should 
visit  Germany  and  England  on  a  study  tour 
of  social  and  economic  questions.  About 
seventy  trade  unionists  went  to  each  coun- 
try. They  spent  several  days  in  Germany,  in 
which  time  both  the  German  and  French 
leaders  auietly  talked  against  the  war.  This 
all  culminated  in  a  mass  meeting  held  in 
Berlin  and  whieh  over  80,000  people  at- 
tended. Outwardly  the  meeting  was  to  talk 
over  social  and  economic  questions,  but  in- 
wardly the  working  people,  at  least,  knew 
it  was  to  be  a  protest  against  a  war  with 
France  over  the  Morocco  question.  This 
substantial  demonstration  immediately  had 
its  effect  on  Germany.  The  French  delegates 
immediately  hu^ed  home,  where  similar 
tactics    were   employed.      Mats   meetings   of 

{>rotest  against  war  with  Germany,  or  Eng- 
and,  over  the  Morocco  question,  were  held 
all  over  France,  and  resolutions  of  protest 
against  the  war  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  same  influences  were  at  work  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  assert  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment of  these  thxee  countries  actually  pre- 
vented what  would  have  been  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  costly  wars,  had  it  taken 
place,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  The 
trade  union  movement,  if  nothing  else,  has 
taught  tho  workers  of  all  eountrles  that  wars 
of  conquest  bring  home  to  the  workers  who 
axe  fortunate  enough  to  live  through  the 
war,  nothing  but  misery,  degradation  and 
poverty,  and  after  all  it  is  the  greatest 
sffency  for  peace  the  world  possesses.  It  has 
dispelled  the  hatred  that  formerly  existed 
between  the  working  men  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  has  brought  about  in  its  stead 
a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  kindly  con- 
sideration, which  augurs  well  for  a  more 
speedy  development  of  the  international 
trade  union  movement. 

I  congratulate  the  American  trade  union 
movement  on  having  excluded  from  our 
movement  partisan  bolUfcs  and  religious 
differences,  leaving  to  every  member  the 
right  to  pray  and  vote  as  his  own  conscience 
may  dictate.  Our  tolerance  of  the  rights 
and  opinions  of  others  in  anything  not  mu- 
tually within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  nnion 
activity,  who  may  honestly  differ  from  us. 
has  brought  about  an  element  of  strength 
which  is  partly  responsible  for  the  splendid 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  oursolres. 
and  which  policy,  if  adhered  to,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  bring  about  the  day  when  human 
rights  and  human  justice  shall  prevail  and 
working  men  and  women  of  our  whole  coun- 
try and  the  civilised  world  will  eome  into  a 
full    realisation    of    their    hopes    and    ambi- 
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tioBt.  ihrezywhere  is  Enrope  and  especially 
CoBtineiital  Europe  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
Uwft  snd  a  teRiflcally  bitter  feeling  against 
larce  standing  armies.  The  expense  for  the 
mamtenanea  and  the  upkeep  and  overhead 
cluirfaa,  in  Germany  especially,  is  some- 
thing appalling,  and  constitutes  the  reason 
m-hieh  aematfcs  many  of  the  workers  in  vot- 
iag  tha  Socialist  Democratic  ticket,  largely 
m*  a  jirotaat  against  the  standing  army. 
That  ia  the  only  party  in  Oermany  which  at 
praaoit  ia  oppoaed  to  militarism.  Person- 
ally, I  am  ox  the  opinion  that  standing 
axBiica  of  Continental  Europe  are  maintained 
EOt  so  much  for  the  purpoee  of  repelling  for- 
ego inraaion,  but  rather  to  hold  in  subjec- 
TioB  the  workers  and  to  repeal  uny  uprising  or 
Twohition  which  the  intolerable  conditions 
Biskt  Inspire  in  them.  Oontinental  Europe 
as  it  exists  today  is  standing  on  a  volcano, 
glossed  orer  with  a  thin  vencRar  of  flowers, 
seBf;  mnsie,  art,  old  buildings,  and  tradi- 
tioBB.  Remove  these  and  there  might  b(»  *» 
eraptkm  that  would  shake  the  civilised 
wend  to  !ts  very  foundations.  Wher-s  will  it 
an  endf  The  answer,  reflected  on  the  ban- 
aer  of  the  advancing  hosts  of  trade  union- 
ists, is  that  as  the  trade  union  movement 
dsvalops  it  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  will  restore  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
ooaditions  to  a  more  equitable  level,  and 
bring  into  the  lives  of  the  workers  of  these 
otbvwise  beautiful  countries  some  sunlight. 
some  happlneas,  and  the  opportunity  and 
•bility  to  enjoy  life,  as  befits  human  beings 
asd    advaneing    civilisation. 

Wsvm  the  report  of  the  delegate  to  Buda- 
pest in  1011: 

Hungary,  with  twenty  millions  of  popula- 
tfOB  haa  700,000  electors.  An  income  of 
900  kroaeas,  or  crowns,  a  month  in  cities 
■irkes  a  eitlsen  a  voter.  In  rural  districts  if 
a  eitlsen  owns  a  house  or  land  he  can  vote. 
bvt  Ben  who  work  for  a  living,  unless  they 
own  property  or  have  the  above  income. 
have  no  vote.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  is 
eoBipooed  of  450  members,  but  no  working- 
nan  or  one  who  could  be  said  to  represent 
worklngBJpn  either  on  a  workingman's  plat- 
form or  on  anv  other  political  platform  is 
mg   them;^   m_fact,    speaking    generally, 

'kugSM 


.  len  in  Hungary  have  no  political 
rights.  In  Budapest,  by  far  the  leading  citv 
in  tlM  eountry,  poor  people  pay  in  rent  about 
SOO  erowns  a  year  /or  one  room,  and  occa 
siOBally  Fsnt  a  portion  of  that  same  room 
to  m  lodger  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours.  Nearly 
an  of  the  property  in  Budapest  is  owned  by 
so-eaUed  nobles  and  barons.  Jews  rent  from 
tlMB  nearly  all  property,  and  do  nearly  all 
eoBBBsreial  business,  such  as  banking,  run- 
aiag  atorea,  shops  and  factories.  They  also 
ra-roBt  rooms,  tenements,  small  shops,  etc., 
to  poor  people,  and  am  blamed  by  the  na- 
Uw  poor  for  overcharging,  and  many  forms 
of  asarj.  The  Hungarian,  and  e^pi^cially 
tlM  Badapest  landlords  have  a  good  organ - 
isatioa  and  refuse  to  rent  rooms,  shops,  fac- 
tsrlss,  ete.,  for  less  than  the  arranged  or 
established  rates  named  by  their  organize 
tion.  I  waa  Informed  that  working  peonle 
had  organised  a  semblance  of  a  strike 
•gaiast  the  aztortionate  rate  of  rent  and  un- 
Mi^blo  eonditlona  of  bouses  and  shops 
TCBtad  by  them.  The  result  was  that  because 
•f  the  strike  they  were  refused  homes  and 
shops  to  rent  under  any  circumstances  by 
MSBibsrs  of  the  Landords'  Organisation,  who 
IhM  fotallstod  by  a  thoroughly  organized 
•Bd  a     rigidly     eoadneted     boycott.       This 


caused  such  destitution  among  the  partici- 
pents  in  the  strike  that  eventually  the  Hun- 
garian government  gave  them  permission  to 
occupy  an  old  and  unused  barracks  infested 
with  rats,  and  for  which  they  had  to  pay  in 
rent  500  crowns  p^r  year  per  room  in  which 
and  in  addition  to  their  other  miseries  the/ 
had  to  contend  with  the  rodents  for  such 
food  as  in  the  circumstances  the  boycotted 
people  could  buy,  beg  or  pick  up.  Inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary  and  portions  of  Austria  ara- 
today  in  about  the  same  conditions  as  w^re- 
the  people  high  and  low  in  Germany  and 
Pxuasia  one  hundred  years  ago,  only  that 
the  former  have  not  evidently  tba  same  am- 
bitions as  had  the  latter;  yet  it  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  Hungarian  civilisation  is 
aa  far  in  advance  of  the  conditions  in  the 
neiffhboring  Balkan  Statea  as  it  is  behind 
modem  German  civilisation.  The  working 
people's  day-dreams  of  emulating  German 
progress  are  almost  balanced  by  their  dread 
of  Slavonic  invasion,  for  when  the  native 
Hungarians  become  troublesome  to  the 
barons,  bankers  and  property  owners  by  de- 
manding improved  compensation  or  condi- 
tions ox  life,  they  are  imm»diately  confront- 
ed with  the  importation  of  Slavs  and  even 
with  hundreds  ox  Oroatians  who  are  imported 
to  take  their  places,  and  the  latter  are  said 
to  Ira  even  poorer,  more  docile,  and  cheaper 
workera  tlum  the  Slavs.  Thua  the  way  to 
progreas  among  the  working  people  in  Hun- 
garv  is  beset  by  difflcultiea  untold  to  us  in 
such  reiH>rta  as  we  receive  from  Eastern 
Europe.  Yet  there  is  a  rift  even  in  Hun- 
garian clouds.  I  was  informed  that  Ave 
yeara  ago  the  same  class  of  men  and  women 
I  saw  at  work  were  employed  twelve  and 
thirteen  houra  per  day.  Their  working 
hours  in  many  instances  are  now  down  to 
line  and  one-naif  per  day,  and  in  the  laat 
few  yeara  they  have  succeeded  in  secuxing 
increases  of  wagea  of  100  per  cent  on  the 
rate  they  received  for  the  longer  workday. 
All  of  this,  too,  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out legal  permission  by  the  government  to 
hold  trade  union  meetings.  In  other  words, 
while  without  authority  by  edict  of  any 
kind  to  meet  and  transact  business,  stato 
authoritiea  tolerate  or  rather  do  not  object 
to  them  meeting  under  certain  police  legnla- 
tions.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  that 
one  or  two  representatives  of  the  police  de- 
partment attend  the  meetings,  sit  next  to  the 
presiding  ofllced,  make  notes  of  the  busineaa 
transacted,  and  report  everv  half  hour  or 
so  by  messenger  to  the  chief  of  police  what 
is  being  said  and  done,  who  is  saying  it, 
and  how  it  is  done.  The  delegates  to  the  In 
temational  Secretariat,  perhaps  protected  by 
passports,  did  not  have  their  business  so 
censored  or  reported,  but  the  Hungarian 
Trades  Congress,  which  met  on  the  Sunday. 
9  A.  H.,  after  our  convention  had  adjourned 
the  previous  Saturday  afternoon,  was  at- 
tended at  the  opening  and  all  during  its 
sessions  by  two  police  officials  in  decorated 
uniforms  who  asserted  their  authority  on 
sitting  down  longside  of  the  presiding  om- 
oer  oy  placing  their  swords  in  the  scab- 
bard quite  noisily  on  the  tablefi  so  that  the 
Jingling  sound  would  make  their  presence 
and  their  official  weapons  known  and  feared. 
The  sight  of  women  employed  aa  hod  car* 
riera  and  building  laborers,  carrying  on  their 
heads  or  b)*  hand  barrows  of  mortar,  brick, 
and  stone,  and  in  pairs  carrying  lumber,  iron 
and  debris  up  or  down  gangways  as  the  ca8» 
might  be,  at  50  cents  a  day  in  summer  and 
35  centa  a  day  in  winter,  gave  me  a  nervous 
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ehill.  Strong  of  body,  stout  of  limb,  arms 
l>are  to  the  shojlders.  poorly  clad  ur  fed, 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  carefully  se- 
lected under  the  law  of  the  suryival  of  the 
fittest,  they  as  human  beings  begrimed, 
without  hope,  without  smiles  or  evidenoe  of 
the  sunshine  of  life,  offered  a  pitiable  con- 
trast to  thn  human  butterflies  of  Hungarian 
aociety  As  I  watched  the  drudgery  im- 
posed on  those  poor  women,  a  thought  in 
comparison  came  to  me  that  In  yonder  ivy- 
mantled  castle  within  a  cannon  shot  of  where 
I  then  stood,  wex^  Princess  Gladys,  she  of 
Vanderbilt  pedigree,  spending  layishly  good 
American  dollars  which  flguratirely  had  been 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  American  labor,  and 
her  princely  nabob  partner  liying  in  luxury 
filched  in  a  war  from  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  Hungarian  peasantry,  and  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed  with  the  poet — ^truly 
"Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Hakes  countless  thousands  mourn.'* 
If  this  were  all,  despair  would  displace 
ambition.  This  cannot  long  endure.  I  was 
informed  that  in  sereral  districts  of  that 
magnificently  and  naturally  endowed  coun- 
try where  architecture  enchants,  where  pub- 
lic structures  and  monuments  ars  superb, 
where  art  fionrishes,  where  streets  ani  pub- 
lic parks  are  laid  out  to  please,  where  gold 
instead  of  Justice  is  paramount,  whnre  the 
upper  crest  revels  in  luxury  and  the  under 
<crust  in  abject  poverty,  where  misery  is 
abundant;  morality  nil,  child  labor  in  its 
worst  form,  human  life  a  commercial  asset, 
womanhood  degraded,  her  honor  smirched, 
and  where  the  sword  means  government,  that 
through  trade  union  and  aocialistic  agitation 
playgrounds  for  children  are  becoming  pop- 
ular, many  additional  public  schools  are  be- 
ing erected  (I  doffed  my  hat  to  «ach  one 
I  saw),  the  school  age  is  being  extended, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
scholars  in  attendance.  In  addition  to  this 
evidence  of  a  future  and  better  civilisation 
I  was  informed  that  hundreds  of  Hungari- 
ans are  returning  from  America  to  the  native 
homes  they  left  as  peasants,  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, with  fonrawhat  of  education,  well 
clad,  ambitious,  revolutionary,  possessed  of 
the  wherewithal  to  acquire  and  hold  prop- 
erty, thereby  becoming  voters,  buying  and 
working  their  way  into  thw  bourgeois,  or 
middle-class  citisenship  which  makes  them 
electors  and  qualified  to  be  elected.  They 
are  bent  on  making  progress,  on  installing 
a  better  time,  and  in  some  instances  where 
numbers  permit,  they  emphasise  their  ac- 
quired American  tendencies  by  insisting  in 
political  and  other  public  meetings  on  being 
addressed  in  the  English  lansruage.  In  this 
way  those  who  have  been  with  us,  who  have 
aeen  and  fait  our  freedom  as  compared  to 
theirs,  our  democracy  and  our  civilisation, 
or  their  return  to  their  native  country  are 
lielping  to  infiuence  the  election  of  nren  into 
official  positions  who  hold  progressive  views, 
and  who  in  time  will  transmit  their  influence 
with  good  effect  to  th»  Hungarian  body  po- 
litic. Thus  you  see  economic,  social  and 
educational  evolution  is  visible  in  spots. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Hun- 
gary are  practically  illiterate.  This  includes 
the  thousands  of  Slavs,  Oroatians  and  other 
aliens  continuously  within  her  borders, 
drafted  thither  by  designing  capitalists  and 
by  scheming  employers,  and  who  are  invari- 
ably illiterate,  for  a  little  education  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  nefarious  S3r8tem  to 
which  I  refer.  Social  and  political  condi- 
tions in  Hungary  differ  so  much  from  ours 


that  comparison  is  difficult.  The  Socialist 
party  is  the  only  organised  political  protest 
against  aristocracy,  feudalism,  militarism, 
and  thu  present  system  of  baronial  or  vested 
interests.  It  matters  little  by  what  name 
that  protest  is  designated,  the  fact  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  a  contest  between  an  effete 
and  slowly  disappearing  aristocracy  and  a 
young  liberty-breathing  demand  for  freedom 
under  democracy.  Who  can  say  with  such 
influences  at  work,  laven  although  it  is  an 
uphill  fi^ht,  that  through  such  tendencies  as 
I  have  ]ust  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  cul- 
tivating native  aggressiveness,  guided  and 
encouraged  by  constructive  action  in  other 
countries  and  with  the  general  devolopmant 
of  solidarity  among  all  working  people 
wheresoever  dispersed,  even  Hungary  will 
rise  from  her  economic  and  political  slough 
.of  despond  and  will  take  her  place  among 
more  progressiva   nations. 

Each  country  and  city  I  visited  had  its 
cwn  individual  as  well  as  general  interest. 
The  progressive  movement  amonc  the  com- 
mon people  only  differed  in  detail.  In  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  trade  union  movement 
on  the  continent,  and  especially  at  this  stage 
of  my  report,  as  it  applies  to  the  labor 
movement  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  I 
found  a  deep-seated  feeling  in  England  and 
Scotland  against  workers  from  Germany  tak- 
ing their  places  for  low  wages,  and  frequent- 
ly during  suspensions  of  work  to  infiuence 
better  working  oonditions.  Our  fellow- 
unionists  in  Ireland  had  little  to  say  about 
men  from  the  continent,  for  emigration  con- 
tinves  to  be  more  in  evidence  than  immigra- 
tion. Having  heard  something  of  the  above- 
mentioned  complaint  before  I  went  to  the 
continent  I  made  inquiry  about  it  so  that  I 
could  tell  American  worlrars  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  complaint  which  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  point  of  contention  between  tfa» 
British  and  the  continental  unions.  I  found 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Germans 
to  explain  the  cause  to  the  British,  for  ef- 
fort to  do  so  was  usually  considered  to 
mean  more  of  an  excuse  than  an  explana- 
tion. The  Germans,  however,  aver  that  the 
charge  about  cheap  native  workers  from 
their  country  taking  the  places  of  the  Brit- 
ish during  disputes,  etc.,  is  not  well  borne 
out.  We  are  accustomed  to  view  the  phrase. 
"Go  W«st,  young  man"  as  an  Americanism. 
The  idea  is  really  more  European  than 
American,  for  the  trend  and  tendency  of 
migration  th^^re  is  invariably  West,  imne- 
nian,  Balkan,  and  Slavonic  races  move  by 
Isrge  numbers  into  Hungary  and  Austria. 
They  find  improved  conditions.  They  are 
moving  towards  Germany,  where  they  find 
conditions  still  better,  and  they  are  by  in- 
creased productivity  and  compensation  pre- 
paring to  go  farther  West.  If  they  have  not 
enough  money  to  go  to  America  they  move 
from  Germany  to  Great  Britain,  where  Diey 
compete  the  course  of  European  migration, 
some  remainine.  the  greater  portion  in  one 
way  or  another  finally  going  to  North  Amer- 
ica. The  German  worker  is  not  as  well  com- 
{)ensated  as  the  British  worker,  and  there  is 
ndncement  for  the  German  to  look  for  bet- 
ter conditions,  but  much  of  the  contention 
in  Great  Britain  against  Germany,  on  inves- 
tigation would  be  found  to  be  a  protest 
against  those  from  fariher  East,  who  in  the 
first  place  were  a  menace  to  the  Germany 
worker  and  later  to  the  British.  It  is  a  great 
international  question,  and  while  the  process 
is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and  hind- 
rance   to    the    British,    who    among   ns    can 
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really  bltme  iMople  brought  up  under  such 
eoBdltioiit  of  poverty  end  miserj  at  those 
to  which  I  here  referred,  for  trying  to  go 
West  to  better  their  condition  f  Govern- 
■nats  as  at  present  constituted  cannot  cope 
with  the  situation,  for  the  influence  of  all 
ffOTemments  seem  to  be  unusually  friendly 
tj  tho  rich  few  and  proportionally  calloused 
and  cold-blooded  against  the  poor  many. 
Time  will  change  this,  as  gOTsmments  be- 
come  rerolntionised  towards  democracy,  but 
tlia  process  is  so  slow  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  beneflcent  features  possible  under 
Istemational  Tnde  Unionism,  the  hearts  of 
tlM  aetlTe  workers  who  are  striring  for  im- 
proTod  conditions  of  life  would  literally 
Dtoak  under  thw  strain.  Here  is  where  In- 
tomational  Trade  Unionism  will  play  its 
■trongeat  part.  By  an  intermingling  of  the 
rmesentatiyes  of  the  diffexvnt  countries '  a 
better  understanding  will  be  reached,  the 
polata  which  hay«  brought  success  in  differ- 
etti  parts  of  the  great  movement  in  the  eiy- 
fllsea  world  will  be  brought  out,  adopted  and 
d«Teloped,  while  the  snags  and  mistakes 
wUek  impeded  rhe  way  to  material  progress 
aad  to  buman  liberty  will  be  noted  and  can 
b«  aroided.  Bight  now  e  craving  for  bet- 
tcmeat  and  for  freedom  is  permeating  all 
norements  of  middle  class  and  lowly  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  labelled  international  in- 
■vrteBcy  against  aristocratic,  governmental 
aaa  judicial  tyranny,  but  whatever  its  cap- 
timi  may  be,  the  movement  for  universal  up- 
lift of  submerged  and  exploited  citisenship 
was  never  so  much  in  evidence  as  at  present. 
The  ery  ft»r  relief  from  tyranny  and  the  de- 
msnd  for  Just  definition  and  administration 
of  laws  baa  thn  dynasty  of  Ohina  on  the 
brink  of  oblivion,  and  from  there  to  the  emp- 
ital  city  of  our  own  country  round  about  in 
both  ways  the  human   tremor  is   felt.     The 


protests  of  the  older  established  trade  unions 
are  being  heard  around  the  world  and  are 
bearing  good  fruit.  In  the  most  isolated  por- 
tions of  the  universe  as  well  as  in  the  parts 
most  in  evidence  we  hear  th»  sound  ana  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  general  demand  for  more 
equitable  and  more  Just  conditions  of  life. 
The  efforts  we  have  made  in  our  time  and 
the  efforts  others  in  the  past  have  made  be- 
fore us,  hav«  not  been  lost  enerflry,  and  al- 
though to  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  Eastern  Europe  may  be  traced 
considerable  of  the  lack  of  faster  advanew- 
ments  in  Western  Europe,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country,  it 
is  a  condition  with  which  we  will  very  lerge^ 
1/  hav«  to  deal  in  the  economic  field,  and  I 
do  not  despair  of  future  accomplishments, 
although  I  regret  that  the  procession  is  mov- 
ing slowly. 

In  1898  (p.  16)  the  President  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  reported:  From  every  country 
comes  the  cneering  news  of  the  growth  of 
and  extension  of  trade  unions  and  trade 
union  sentiment.  The  conviction  is  fast 
gaining  ground  that  political  liberty  with 
economic  slavery  is  delusive  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  valueless.  Tl^  wage-workers 
are  discerning  that  the  road  to  economic  in- 
dependence, and  thus  to  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  political  equality  and  freedom,  can 
only  be  achieved  by  and  through  the  trade 
unions.  The  r^lMiutions  adiopted  by  the 
Oongx^ss  of  Zurich  au  Oologne,  declaxing  it 
the  duty  of  wage-workers  to  belong  to  trade 
unions,  are  in  the  right  direction,  and,  taken 
together  with  the  same  growing  sentiment  in 
all  countries,  are  the  precursors  of  the  early 
and  general  recognition  of  the  intematlon- 
ality  and  solidarity  of  the  labor  movement  of 
the  world. 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


^J^HB  Committee  on  Reconstruction  appointed  by  instruction  of  the  St,  Paul 

^     Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  June  10-20,  1918, 

drafted  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Council: 


The  world  war  has  forced  all  free  peoples 
to  a  fuller  and  dc«p«r  realisation  of  the 
■tnaee  to  civilisation  contained  in  autocrtic 
ooBtvol  of  the  activities  and  destinies  of  man- 
kfid.  It  has  caused  a  world-wide  deter- 
BsiaatioB  to  overthrow  and  eradicate  all  auto- 
cratle  institutions,  so  that  a  full  measure 
•f  freedom  and  justice  can  be  establisfaed 
between  man  and  man  and  nation  and  nation. 
It  has  awakened  more  fully  the  consciousness 
that  the  principles  of  democracy  should  reg- 
mlate  the  relationship  of  men  in  all  their 
■etivltiea.  It  has  opened  tba  doors  of  op- 
porlnnity  through  which  more  sound  and 
progressive  policies  may  enter.  New  concep- 
llona  of  human  liberty.  Justice  and  oppor- 
tVBlty  are  td  be  applied.  The  A.  T.  of  L.. 
the  one  organisation  representing  Labor  in 
Ameriea,  conscious  that  its  responsibilities 
ars  BOW  greater  than  before,  presents  a  pro- 
for  the  guidance  of  Labor,  based  upon 


experience  and  formulated  with  a  full  oon- 
sciousness  of  the  principles  and  policies 
which  have  successfully  guided  American 
trade  unionism  in  the  past. 

DEMOCBACY  IN  INDU8TBY— Two  codes 
and  rules  and  regulations  affect  the  workers; 
the  law  upon  tfa»  statute  books,  and  the  rules 
within  industry.  The  first  determines  their 
relationship  as  citisens  to  all  other  citisens 
and  to  property.  The  second  largely  detoar- 
mines  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, the  terms  of  employnvsnt,  the  condi- 
tions of  labor,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  the  workers  as  employes.  The  first 
is  secured  through  tlve  application  of  the 
methods  Qf  democracy  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  laws  which  govern  a  free  people 
should  exist  only  with  their  consent.  The 
second,  except  where  effective  trade  union- 
ism  exists,   IS   established  by  the   arbitrary 
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or  autocratic  whim,  desire  or  opinion  of  the 
employer  and  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  industry  and  commerce  can  not  be  sue 
cefisfully  conducted  unless  the  employer  ex- 
excises  the  unquestionnd  right  to  establish 
such  rules,  regulations  and  provisions  affect- 
ing the  employes  as  self-interest  prompts. 
Both  forms  of  law  vitally  affect  the  work- 
K^TB*  opportunities  in  life  and  determine  their 
standard  of  living.  The  rules,  regulations 
and  conditions  within  industry  in  many  in- 
stances affect  them  more  than  legislative 
enactments.  It  is,  therefore,  esawntial  that 
the  workers  should  have  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  laws  within  industry  and  commerce 
which  af^^ct  them,  equivalent  to  the  voice 
which  they  have  as  citisens  in  determining 
the  legislative  enactments  which  shall  govern 
them.  It  is  as  inconceivable  that  the  work- 
ssrs  as  free  citiiens  should  remain  under 
autocratically  made  law  within  indnstrv  and 
commerce  as  it  is  that  the  nation  could  re- 
main a  democracy  while  certain  individuals 
or  groups  exercise  autocratic  powers.  It  is, 
therefora,  essential  that  the  workers  every- 
where should  insist  upon  their  right  to  or- 
ganise into  trade  unions,  and  that  effective 
legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would 
malra  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  employer 
to  interfere  with  or  hamper  the  exercise  of 
tLis  right  or  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
activities  of  trade  unions. 

UNEMPLOYMENT — Political  economy  of 
the  old  school,  conceived  by  doctrinaires, 
was  based  upon  unsound  and  false  doctrines, 
and  has  since  been  used  to  blindfold,  deceiv<3 
and   defeat   the  workers'    demands   for  ade- 

Snate  wages,  better  living  and  working  eon- 
itions,  and  a  just  share  of  the  fMts  of 
their  labor.  We  hold  strictly  to  the  trade 
ucion  philosophy  and  its  developed  political 
economy  based  upon  demonstrated  facts. 
Unemployment  is  due  to  underconsumption. 
Underconsumption  is  caused  by  low  or  in- 
saffieient  wages.  Just  wages  will  prevent  in- 
dustrial stagnation  and  lessen  periodical  un- 
employment. Oive  the  workers  just  wages 
and  their  corsuming  capacity  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  A  man's  ability  to  oon- 
svme  is  controlled  by  the  wages  xeeeived. 
Just  wages  will  create  a  market  at  home 
which  will  far  surpass  any  market  that  may 
exist  elsewhere  and  will  lessen  unemploy- 
ment. The  employment  of  idle  workmen  on 
publie  work  will  not  permanently  remove  tb« 
causer  of  unemplojrment.  It  is  an  expedient 
at  best.  There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the 
claim  that  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  natural  in  its  operations  and  im- 
possible of  control  or  regulation.  The  trade 
union  movement  has  maintained  standards, 
wages,  hours  and  life  in  periods  of  indus- 
trial depression  and  idleness.  These  in 
themselves  are  a  refutation  of  the  declared 
immutability  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. There  is  in  fact  no  such  condition 
as  an  iron  law  of  wages  based  upon  a  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand.  Oonditions 
in  commerce  and  industry,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, storing  of  commodities,  regulation 
of  the  volume  of  production,  banking  sys- 
tfms,  the  flow  and  airection  of  enterprise  in- 
fluenced by  eombinations  and  tmats  have 
effectively  destroyed  the  theory  of  a  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand  as  had  been 
formulated  by  doctrinaire  economists. 

WAQES — ^There  axe  no  means  whereby  the 
workers  can  obtain  and  matntaiu  fair  wave* 
except  through  trade  union  effort.  There- 
ioTt,  eeonomic  organisation  is  paramount  to 


all  their  other  activities.  Organization  of 
the  workers  leads  to  better  wages,  fewer 
working  hours,  improved  working  condi- 
tions; it  develojps  independence,  manhood 
and  character;  it  fosters  tolerance  and  real 
justice  and  makes  for  a  constantly  growing 
better  economic,  social  and  political  life  for 
tbe  burden-beari(hg  masses.  In  countries 
where  wages  are  best,  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  in  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical advancement,  in  science,  ari,  literature, 
education,  and  in  the  wealth  of  the  people 
generally.  All  low  wage-paying  countries 
contrasted  with  America  is  proof  for  this 
statenv^nt.  The  American  standard  of  lift 
must  be  maintained  and  improved.  The 
value  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  purohas- 
inr  power  of  the  dollar.  Thexe  is  no  such 
thing  as  good  wages  when  the  cost  of  living 
in  decency  and  comfort  equals  or  exceeds  the 
wages  xeceived.  There  must  be  no  reduc- 
tion hi  wages;  in  many  instances  wagM  must 
be  increased.  The  workers  of  the  nation  de- 
mand o  living  wage  for  all  wage-earners, 
skilled  or  unskilled — a  wage  which  will  en- 
able the  worker  and  his  family  to  live  in 
health  and  comfort,  provide  a  competence 
for  illness  and  old  age,  and  afford  to  all  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  best  that  is 
within  mankind. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR — Rtasonable  hours  of 
labor  promote  the  eoonomie  and  aoeial  well- 
being  of  the  toiling  masses.  Their  attain- 
ment should  be  one  of  Labor's  principal  and 
essential  aetlvities.  The  shorter  workday 
and  a  shorter  work  woek  make  for  a  oon- 
stantly  growing,  higher  and  better  standard 
of  productivity,  health,  longevity,  morals  and 
citisenship.  The  right  of  Labor  to  fix  Ita 
hours  ox  work  must  not  be  abrogated, 
abridged  or  interfered  with.  The  day's 
working  time  should  be  limited  to  not  more 
thon  eight  hours,  with  overtime  prohibited 
except  under  the  most  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. The  week's  working  time  should 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  Ave  and  one- 
half   days. 

WOMEN  AS  WAQE-EARNERS  —  Women 
should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for 
equal  work  performed.  Women  workers 
must  not  be  permitted  to  perform  tasks  dis- 
proporiionate  to  their  physical  stxength  or 
which  tend  to  impair  their  potential  mother- 
hood And  prevent  the  continuation  of  a  nation 
of  strong,  healthy,  sturdy  and  intelligent 
men  and  women. 

CHILD  LABOR — ^The  childxen  constitute 
the  nation's  most  valuable  asset.  The  full 
responsibility  of  the  government  shoul4  be 
recognised  by  such  measures  as  will  protect 
the  health  of  every  child  at  birth  and  dur- 
ing its  immature  years.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  nation  through 
effective  legislation  to  put  an  immediate  end 
to  the  exploitation  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  State  legialatures  should  pro- 
tect children  of  immature  years  by  prohib- 
iting their  employment,  for  gain,  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  restricting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  of  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  not  more  than  twenty  hours 
within  any  one  week  and  vrith  not  less  than 
twenty  hours  at  aehool  during  the  same 
period.  Exploitation  of  child  .life  for  pri- 
vate gain  ikiust  not  be  permitted. 

STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYES — ^The 
fixing  of  wages,  hours  and  oonditions  of 
labor  for  public  employes  by  legislation 
liampers    the   necessary    exereise   of   organ- 
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ixation  And  eollectire  brrgaining.  Public  em- 
plo]rei  must  not  b«  denied  the  right  of  or- 
gcnisatioa,  free  »etiTiti<s  and  coUfeetive  bar- 
giining  and  moat  not  be  limited  in  the  ex- 
•reiae  of  thair  rifhta  as  eitisena. 

OO^FKBATION — ^To    attain    the    greateat 
poaaiblo    doTelopment    of    civilisation,    it    is 
eraanlial,  among  other  things,  that  the  peo- 
ple  alumld   never   delegate   to   othera   thoae 
aetiTitiea  and  x^asponaibllities  which  they  are 
capable   of    aaanming    for   themselves.      De- 
mocracy can  function  best  with  the  least  in* 
terfarmce  by  the  state  compatibte  with  due 
prokaetlon  to  the  righta  of  all  eitisena.  There 
ara  many  problema  arising  from  production, 
trasfportauon  and  distribntion,  which  would 
be  raadily  aolv«d  by  applying  the  methods 
of  oo-op«ration.  Unnecessary  middlemen  who 
cxffct  •  tax  firom  the  ccmn>nnit7  without  ren- 
daring  any  naefnl  service  can  oe  eliminated. 
Tka    faimata    through    co-operative    dairies, 
canneclaa,    packing   nouses,    grain    elevatora. 
dlatrllmtuig   houses,    and   other   co-operative 
antarpriaea,   can    secure    higher    prices   for 
thalr  produeta   and   yet  place  theae  in   the 
coEsnara'  handa  at  lower  prioea  than  would 
otlMTwlaa  ba  paid.    There  la  an  almost  lim- 
Uleaa  flsM   m  the  conanmera   in  which   to 
c^tabliah   oo-oparatiTe   buying     and    selling, 
and  in  tUa  moat  mceaaary  development,  the 
trada   un*oalata    should    take    an    immediat* 
and  aetlTa  part.     Trade  unions  secure  fair 
wagaa.     Ca-^aration  protects  the  wage-eam- 
arfimn  tha  proflteer.    Participation  in  these 
co-apentlTa  aganciea  must  of  necessity  pre- 
pare the  maaa  of  the  people  to  participate 
vara  ^ffaetlvaly  In  the  aolution  of  the  indus- 
trial, oommareial.  aocial  and  political  prob- 
lama  wbleh  eoatlnually  arise. 

THE  PXOPLI'8  riNAL  VOICE  IN  LEO- 
ISLATIOK— It  Is  manifestly  evident  that  a 
paopla  are  not  aalf-covoming  unices  they  on- 
lay tha  unquaftionad  power  to  determine  the 
loffm  and  aubatance  of  the  laws  which  shall 
gavam  thaos.  Self-government  can  not 
adaQuataly  fnaetlon  If  there  exists  within 
the  nation  a  auparlor  power  or  authority 
wkieh  aan  inally  datarmine  what  legislation 
tnafft^  by  the  people,  or  their  duly  elected 


__^ be    placed    upon    the 

atatula  booka'  and  what  shall  be  declared 
■nil  and  void.  An  Insuperable  obstacle  to 
aalf-fOvavBmant  In  the  united  States  exists 
in  tSe  power  which  baa  been  gradually  as- 
sbmad  by  tha  Supreme  Oourts  of  the  federal 
and  atata  goremmanta,  to  declare  legislation 
nun  and  void  upon  the  ground  that,  in  the 
eoui'a  opinion,  It  is  unconstitutional.  It 
la  faaanttri  that  the  people,  acting  directly  or 


tbMB^  OongVBsa  or  state  legislaturea, 
alMuM  have  final  authority  In  determining 
wUeh  lawa  ahall  be  enacted.  Adequate 
atcpa  nuat  ba  taken,  therefore,  which  will 
pnmda  that  In  tin  event  of  a  supreme  court 
iadartaig  an  act  of  Oongresiv  or  of  a  stato 
laglflalvra  unconstitutional  and  the  people 
•ettaig  directly  or  through  Congress  or  a 
•tata  lagialature  ahould  re-«naet  the  meas- 
ure. It  aball  then  become  the  law  without 
Vtiag  asbjaet  to  annulment  by  any  court. 

POLITIOAL  POLICY— In  the  political 
aAaiia,  arlaing  from  the  workers'  necessity 
to  aaeure  legislation  covering  thoee  condi- 
tiana  and  provisions  of  life  not  subject  to 
eaOaetlva  bargaining  with  employers,  organ- 
laad  labar  haa  followad  two  methods — one  by 
avfaalxisg  political  parties,  the  other  by  the 
daurmlnation  to  place  in  public  offlce  repre- 
aaatallya  fhns  thalr  ranks:   to  elect  thoee 


who  favor  and  champion  the  legislation  de- 
sired  and   to    defeat   those   whose    policy   is 
opposed   ;o  Labor's  legislative  demands,  le- 
g.;idless  of  i  artisan  positics.     The  disastrous 
experience    of    organised    labor    in    America 
with  political  parties  of  its  own,  amply  Jus- 
tified the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  non-partisan  political 
policy.     The  results  secured  by  labor  partiee 
in  other  countries  never  have  been  such  as 
to  warrant  any  deviation  from  this  position. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  trade  unionism 
should  not  be  extended  so  that   the   action 
of  a  majority  could  force  a  minority  to  vote 
for  or  gt>«  financial  support  to  any  political 
candidate   or   party   to   whom   they   are   op- 
posed.    Trade   union   activitiea   can   not   re- 
ceive   the    undivided    attention    of    members 
and  offlcers  If   the  exigencies,    burdens   and 
xtsponaibilitiea  of  a  political  party  are  bound 
up  with  their  economic  and  industrial  organ- 
Isatlona.      The    experiencea    and    reaulta    at- 
tained   through     the    non-partisan     political 
pclicy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  cover  a  generation. 
They    Indicate   that    through   its    application 
the  workera  of  America  have  secured  a  much 
Isxcer  moiaute  of  fundamental  legislation,  ea- 
tablishiny    their    rights,    safeguarding    their 
intereats,  protecting  their  welfare  and  open- 
ing the  doors  of  opportunity  than  have  been 
secured  by  the  worlrers  of  any  other  coun- 
try.    The  vital  legislation  now  required  can 
be  more  readilv   secured    through  education 
of  the  public  mind  and  the  appeal  to  its  con- 
science, supplemented  by  «nergetic  irdepend* 
ent  political   activity   on   the   part  of  trade 
unionists,   than   by   any  other  method.   This 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  political  policy 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  if  the  lessons  which  Labor 
has  learned  in  the  bitter  but  practical  school 
of  experience   are  to   be  respected  and   ap- 
plied.    It  is,  therefore,   most  essential  that 
the  offlcera  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the  offleiars  of 
the  afflliated  organisations,  state  federations 
and  central  labor  bodice  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  trade  union  movement  should 
give  the  most  vigorous   application  poaalble 
to  the  political  policy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ao 
that  Labor's  friends  and  opponenta  may  be 
more  wid^y  known,  and  the  legislation  moat 
required  readily  secured.     This  phase  of  our 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy.     It  should 
be    continued    and    developed    to    its    logical 
conclusion. 

GOVEKNICENT  OWNERSHIP  —  Public 
and  semi-public  utilities  should  be  owned, 
operated  or  regulated  by  the  government  in 
the  intereat  of  the  public.  Whatever  final 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  railways  of 
the  country  in  ownership,  management  or 
regulation,  we  insist  upon  the  right  of  th^ 
workera  to  organise  for  their  common  and 
mutual  protection  and  the  full  exercise  of 
the  normal  activities  which  come  with  or- 
ganisation. Anv  attempt  at  the  denial  bv 
governmental  authority  of  the  rights  of  the 
workers  to  organise,  to  petition,  to  represen- 
tation and  to  collective  bargaining,  or  the 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
is  lepugnant  to  the  fundamental  principlee 
of  free  citisenship  in  a  republic  and  is  de- 
structive of  their  best  interest  and  welfare 
The  government  should  own  and  operate  all 
wtarvea  and  docks  connected  with  public 
harbors  which  are  used  for  commerce  or 
transportation.  The  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine should  be  encouraged  and  developed 
under  governmental  control  and  so  manned 
as  to  insure  succaaaful  operation  and  pro- 
tect in  full  the  beneficent  laws  now  on  the 
statute  booka  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
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seamen.  The  teamen  mnst  be  accorded  the 
same  rights  and  priTilegea  rightfully  exer- 
oUed  by  the  worlrers  in  all  other  employ- 
ments, public  and  private. 

WATER  WAYS  AND  WATER  POWER— 
The  lack  of  a  practical  derelopment  of  our 
waterways  and  the  inadequate  extension  of 
canals  have  seriously  handicapped  water 
trafflc  and  created  unnecessarily  high  cost 
for  transportation.  In  many  instances  it 
has  established  ariifldal  restrictions  which 
have  worked  to  the  serious  injury  of  com- 
n'unities,  owing  to  the  schemes  of  those  con- 
trolling a  monopoly  of  land  transportation. 
Our  narigaMe  rivers  and  our  great  inland 
lates  should  be  connected  with  the  sea  by 
an  adequate  system  of  canals,  so  that  inland 
production  cen  be  more  effectively  fostered, 
the  costs  of  transportation  reduced,  the  pri* 
i»te  mo*iopoiy  of  transportation  overcome 
and  imports  and  exports  shipped  at  lower 
co»ts.  The  nation  is  possessed  of  enoi^mous 
wat«r  power.  Legislation  should  be  enacted 
rroviding  thct  the  govemmerts,  fedora!  and 
state,  should  own,  develop  and  operate  all 
water  power  over  which  they  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  power  thus  generated  should  ba 
supplied  to  all  citisens  at  rates  based  upon 
cost.  The  water  power  of  the  nation,  cre- 
ated by  nature,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  private  hands  for  private  exploi- 
tetion. 

REGULATION  OF  LAND  OWNERSHIP — 
Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  essential 
to  naMonal  safety  und  well-being.  The  his- 
tcry  of  all  countries,  at  all  times,  indicates 
that  the  conditions  which  create  a  tenant 
clbffs  of  agriculturists  work  increasing  in- 
Jury  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  While  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  product  to  the  con- 
8i;mer  thews  conditions  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop a  class  of  large  land  owners  who  oon*. 
tribute  little,  if  anything,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  but  who  exact  a  continually 
L  creasing  share  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
the  tenant.  The  private  ownership  of  large 
tracts  of  usable  land  is  not  conducive  to  the 
b'^st  interests  of  a  democratic  people.  Leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  placing  a  gradu- 
ated tax  upon  all  usable  lands  above  the 
acreage  which  is  cultivated  by  the  owner. 
Ibis  should  include  provisions  through 
which  the  tenant  farmer,  or  others,  may 
purchase  land  upon  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest and  most  favorable  terms  consistent 
with  safety,  and  so  safeguarded  by  govern- 
mental supervision  and  regulation  as  to  give 
the  fulld^t  and  f  eest  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  land-ownicg  agriculturists.  Spe- 
cial assistance  should  be  given  in  the  direc- 
tion of  allotments  of  lands  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  homes  on  the  public  domain. 
Establishment  of  government  experiments? 
farms,  meaisures  for  stock  raising^instruction, 
the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  and  reclamation 
of  swamp  and  cut-over  lands  should  be  un- 
dertaken upon  a  larger  scale  under  direction 
of  the  fedeial  government.  Manicipalities 
and  sta^ss  should  be  empowered  to  acquire 
lands  for  cultivation  or  ihf>  erection  of  resi- 
dential buildines  which  they  may  use  or 
diepose   of   under   equitable   terms. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REGITLATION 
OF  CORPORATIONS— The  creation  by  leg- 
islative enactment  of  corporations,  without 
sufficient  definition  of  the  powers  and  scope 
of  activities  conferred  upon  them  and  with- 
out provisions  for  their  adequate  supervision, 
regulation  and  control  by  the  cieative  body. 


has  led  to  the  development  of  far-reaching 
abuses  which  have  seriously  affected  com- 
merce, industry  and  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple through  their  influence  upon  social,  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  pontical  develop- 
ment. Legislation  is  required  which  will  so 
limit,  define  and  x«gulate  the  powers,  priv- 
ileges and  activities  of  corporations  that 
thMT  methods  can  not  become  detrimental  t« 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  legislation  should  provide  for 
the  federal  licensing  of  all  corporations  or- 
ganised for  profit.  Furthermore,  federal  su- 
pervision and  control  should  include  the  in- 
creasing of  capital  stock  and  the  incurring 
of  bonded  indqjl>tedness  with  the  provision 
that  the  books  of  all  corporations  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  federal  examiners. 

FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  ASSO- 
CIATION— The  very  life  and  perpetuity  of 
fiee  and  democratic  institutions  are  depend- 
ent upon  freedom  of  speeeh,  of  the  press  and 
of  aasemblage  and  association.  We  insist 
that  all  restrictions  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  public  assembly,  association  and 
travel  m  completely  removed,  individuals 
and  groups  being  responsible  for  their  utter- 
ances. These  fundamental  righta  must  be 
set  out  with  clearness  and  must  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  in  any  manner. 

WORKMEN^S  COMPENSATION  — Work- 
men's compensation  laws  should  be  amended 
to  provide  more  adequately  {or  those  inca- 
pacitated by  industrial  accidents  or  occupa- 
tional diseases.  To  aasure  that  the  insur- 
ance fund,  derived  from  commerce  and  in- 
dustry will  be  paid  in  full  to  injured  work- 
ers, state  insurance  must  supplant,  and  pro- 
hibit the  existence  of.  employers'  liability 
insurance  .operated  for  profit. 

IMMIGRATION — ^Americanisation  of  those 
coming  from  foreign  lands,  as  well  aa  our 
standards  of  education  and  living,  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  volume  and  character  of  the 
ii<\migration.  It  is  essential  that  additional 
legislation  regulating  immigration  should  be 
enacted  basvsd  upon  tmo  fundamental  propo- 
sitions, namely,  that  the  flow  of  immigration 
must  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  nation's 
ability  to  assimilate  and  Americanise  the 
foreigners  coming  to  our  shoies,  and  that 
at  no  time  shall  immigration  be  permitted 
when  there  exists  an  abnormal  desrree  of  un- 
employment. By  rsason  of  existing  condi- 
tions we  urge  that  immigration  into  the 
United  States  should  be  prohibited  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  after  peace  has 
been  declared. 

T.4XATI0N — One  of  the  nation's  most 
>a1uable  assets  is  the  initiative,  energetic, 
constructive  and  inventive  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple. These  qualities  when  properly  applied 
should  be  fostered  and  protected  instead  of 
being  hampered  by  legislation,  fox  they  con- 
stitute an  invaluable  element  of  progress  and 
material  development.  Taxation  should, 
therefore  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
constructive  enterprise.  Taxation  should 
provide  for  full  contribution  from  wealth 
by  a  tax  upon  profits  which  will  not  dis- 
courage industrial  or  commercial  enterprise. 
Thexe  should  be  provided  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  taxes  upon  incomes,  inheritances, 
and  upon  land  values  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  without 
putting  it  to  use,  to  afford  a  transition  to 
greater  economic  quality  and  to  supply 
meaxis  of  liquidating  the  national  indebted- 
ness growing  out  of  the  war. 
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EDUCATION— It  to  Impossible  to  esti* 
m*ts  the  influence  of  educetion  upon  ttae 
▼oiid's  driUsation.  Education  must  not 
stifle  thousht  and  inquixy,  but  must  awaken 
tka  mind  concerning  the  application  of  nat- 
ural laws  and  to  a  conception  of  independ- 
ence and  progvass.  Education  must  not  be 
for  a  few  but  for  all  our  people.  While  there 
Umtc  is  an  advanced  form  of  public  educa- 
tion in  many  states,  there  still  ramains  a 
tack  of  adequate  educational  facilities  in  sot- 
eval  states  and  communities.  The  welfare 
of  the  x^nbUe  demands  that  public  educa- 
tion should  be  elerated  to  the  lughMt  degree 
posaible.  The  goTcmment  should  esarcise 
adTlsory  superruion  over  public  education 
aac  where  necessary  maintain  adequate  pub- 
lic education  through  subsidies  without  gir- 
lag  to  the  gOTernment  power  to  hamper  or 
Interfere  witn  the  free  derelopment  of  public 
education  by  the  sereral  states.  It  is  es- 
sential that  our  system  of  public  education 
should  oifer  the  wage-earners'  children  the 
opportunity  for  the  fullest  possible  derelop- 
WBMBi.  To  attain  this  end  state  colleges  and 
unlTerslties  should  be  dereloped.  It  to  also 
important  that  the  industrial  education 
vhleh  to  being  fostered  and  developed  should 
haTo  for  Its  purpovs  not  so  mucn  training 
for  eflciency  in  industry  as  training  for  life 
In  an  Industrial  society.  A  full  understand- 
ing muat  be  had  of  those  principles  and 
activities  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  pro- 
dretlve  efforts.  Children  should  not  only 
bvciMDe  familiar  with  tools  and  materials, 
Iral  they  should  also  receive  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  con- 
trol, of  lores  and  matter  underlying  our  in- 
dustrial relations  and  rciences.  The  dauMr 
t>at  certain  commercial  and  industrial  In- 
terests may  dominate  the  character  of  edu- 
eation  must  be  averted  bv  insisting  that  thw 
workers  shall  have  equal  representation  on 
all  boards  of  education  or  committeee  hav- 
ing eotttrol  over  vocational  studies  and  train- 
ing. Ts  elevate  and  advance  the  interests 
«i  the  teaching  profession  and  to  promote 
popiaJar  and  democratic  education,  the  right 
•f  tke  teachers  to  orsanise  and  to  affiliate 
With  the  movement  of  the  organised  work- 
are  Bivst  be  recogntoed. 

PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  A0EN0IE8— 
EsssBitlato  in  industry  and  commerce  are  em- 
ploys and  employer,  labor  and  capital.  No 
one  questions  the  right  of  organised  capital 
t9  sinply  capital  to  employers.  No  one 
abonld  question  the  right  of  organised  labor 
to  furnish  workers.  Privste  emplojrment 
agencies  abridge  thto  right  of  organised 
labor.  Where  federal,  state  and  municipal 
employment  agencies  sre  maintained  they 
shonld  operste  under  the  supervision  of  joint 
eommlUttt  of  trade  unionists  and  ^amployers, 
equalhr  represented.  Private  employment 
agencies  operated  for  profit  should  not  b^* 
psrnlttsd  to  extot. 

HOUSINQ — Child  life,  the  workers*  physi- 
cal condition  and  public  health  demand  that 
the  wage-earcer  and  his  family  shall  be  ^vpn 
a  full  opiK>rtunity  to  live  under  wholesome 
oondltlons.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that 
there  shall  be  sanitary  and  appropriate 
housss  to  live  In  but  that  a  sufflcrent  num- 
ber of  dwellings  shall  be  available  to  free 
the  people  from  high  rents  and  overcrowding. 
The  ownership  of  honvas.  free  from  the 
grssp  of  exploitive  and  speculative  interestn. 
win  make  for  more  efficient  workers,  more 
contented  families,  and  better  citizens.  The 
government   should,   therefore,    inaugurate    a 


plsn  to  build  model  homes  and  establtoh  a 
system  of  crudits  whereby  the  worloars  may 
borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
under  fai^orable  terms  to  build  their  own 
homee.  Credit  should  also  be  extended  to 
voluntary  non-proflt  making  housing  and 
Joint  tenancy  associations.  States  and 
municipalities  should  be  freed  from  the  re- 
strictions preventing  their  undertaking  prop- 
er housing  protects  and  should  be  permitted 
to  eivage  in  other  necessary  enterprises  re- 
lating thereto.  The  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  dwellings  where  migratory  workers 
may  And  lodging  and  nourishing  food  during 
periods  of  unemployment  should  be  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  municipalities.  If 
need  should  artoe  to  expend  public  funds  to 
relieve  unemployment  the  building  of  whole- 
some houses  would  best  serve  the  public 
interests. 

MILITARISM — ^The  trade  union  move* 
ment  is  unalterably  and  emphatically  oppos 
ed  to  "militarism"  or  a  large  stanoing 
army.  "Militarism"  to  a  system  fostered 
and  developed  bv  tyrants  in  the  hope  of  sup- 
porting their  arbitrary  authority.  It  is  util- 
ised by  those  whose  selitoh  ambitions  for 
power  and  worldly  glory  lead  them  to  in- 
vade and  subdue  other  peoplM  and  nations, 
to  destroy  their  liberties,  to  acq-iiro  their 
wealth  and  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  bondage 
vpon  them.  The  trade  union  movement  Is 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  mankind  that 
"militarism'*  bmtalises  those  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  flner  ele- 
ments of  humanity  are  strangled.  Under 
"militarism"  a  deceptive  patriotiam  to  es- 
tablished in  the  people's  minds,  whero  men 
believe  that  there  is  nobility  of  spirit  and 
heroism  in  dying  for  the  glory  of  a  dynasty 
or  the  maintenance  of  institutions  which  an 
inimical  to  human  progress  and  democracy. 
"MUitarism"  to  the  application  of  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  forces  as  opposed  to  rea- 
son and  fustice.  Beeistence  to  injustice  and 
tyranny  is  that  virile  quality  which  haa 
given  purpose  and  effect  to  ennobling  causes 
in  sll  countries  and  at  all  times.  The  fre^ 
institutions  of  our  country  and  the  liberties 
won  by  its  founders  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  they  been  unwilling  to  tak» 
arms  and  if  necessary  die  in  the  defense  of 
their  liberties.  Only  peopVs  willing  to  main- 
tsinlheir  rights  and  defend  their  liberties 
are  guaranteed  free  institutions.  Conditions 
foreign  to  the  institutions  of  our  country 
have  prevented  the  entire  abolition  of  organ- 
ised bodies  of  men  trained  to  carry  arms.  A 
voluntary  citisen  soldiery  supplies  what 
would  otherwiva  take  its  place,  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  To  the  latter  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  as  tending  to  establish  the  evils  of 
"militarism."  Large  standing  armies 
threaten  tba  existence  of  civil  liberty.  The 
history  of  every  nation  demonstrates  that  as 
stsnding  armies  are  enlsrged  the  rule  of  de- 
mocracy is  lessened  or  extinguished.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  even  this  citisen 
soldiery,  the  militia  of  our  states,  has  given 
cauK  at  times  for  grsve  apprehension. 
Their  ranks  have  not  always  been  free  from 
undesirable  elements,  particularly  the  tools 
of  corporations  involved  in  industrial  dis- 
]>ates.  Daring  industrisi  disputes  the  mil- 
itia has  at  t*me8  b^en  called  upon  to  supnort 
the  authority  of  those  who  tnrough  selfish 
interests  desired  to  enforce  martial  law 
whil*a  the  courts  were  open  and  the  civil 
anthorities  competent  to  maintain  supremacy 
of  civil  law.     We  insist  thst  the  militia  of 
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our  seTeral  states  shonid  be  wholly  organ- 
ised and  controlled  by  democratic  principles 
so  that  this  voluntary  force  of  solai«ry  may 
never  be  diverted  from  its  true  purpose  and 
used  to  jeopardise  or  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  people.  The  right 
to  bear  arms  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  government,  a  principle  accejj^ted  at  all 
times  by  free  people  as  essential  to  the 
mcintenance  of  their  liberties  and  institu* 
tions.  We  demand  that  this  right  shall  re* 
n*ain  inviolate. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS — Soldiers  and 
sailors,  those  who  entered  the  service  in  the 
nation's  defense,  are  entitled  to  the  generous 
reward  of  a  grateful  republic.  The  necessi- 
ties of  war  called  upon  millions  of  work- 
men to  leave  their  positions  in  industry  and 
commerce  to  defend,  upon  the  battle  telds. 
the  nation's  safety  and  its  free  institutions. 
These  defenders  are  now  returning.  It  is 
advisable  that  they  should  be  discharged 
fro.n  military  service  nt  the  earliest  possible 
moment;  that  as  civilians  they  may  return 
to  their  respective  homes  and  families  and 
take  up  their  peace-time  pursuits.  The  na- 
tion stands  morally  obligated  to  assist 
them  in  securing  employment.  Industry  has 
undergone  gxvsat  changes  due  to  the  disloca- 
tion caused  by  war  production  and  transpor- 
tation. Further  readjustments  in  industry 
and  commerce  mast  follow  the  rehabilitation 
of  business  under  peaceful  conditions.  Many 
positions  which  our  citisen  soldiers  and 
sailors  filled  previous  to  enlistment  do  not 
exist  today.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
for  the  government  after  having  removed 
the  worker  from  his  position  in  industry  and 

E laced  him  in  military  service  to  discharge 
im  from  the  army  or  navy  without  having 
made  adequate  provision  to  assist  him  in 
piocuring  employment  and  providing  sus- 
tenance until  employment  has  been  secured. 
The  returned  eitir.en  soldier  or  sailor  should 
not  be  forced  by  the  bitter  urgent  necessity 
of  securing  food  and  clothing  to  place  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage  when  seeking  em- 
ployment. Upon  their  discharge,  transpor- 
tation and  meals  should  be  supplied  to  their 
places  of  residence.  The  monthly  salary  pre- 
viously paid  should  be  continued  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  if  em- 
ployment is  not  secured  within  that  period. 
The  federal  and  state  employment  bureaus 
should  be  directed  to  co-oporate  with  trade 
union  agrencies  in  securing  employment  for 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  assist- 
ing the  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  to  se- 
cure employuent,  government  agencies  should 
not  expect  them  to  accept  employment  for 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  being 
paid  in  the  industry.  Neither  should  any 
government  agency  request  or  require  such 
dii^charged  men  to  accept  employment  where 
a  trade  dispute  exists  or  is  threatened.  Nor 
hliould  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  of  these 
discharged  soldiers  or  sailors  to  accept  em- 
ployment where  trade  disputes  exist  or  axe 
threatened  or  when  less  than  the  prevailing 


wage  rate  is  olAared,  deprive  them  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  monthly  pay. 

Legislation  also  should  oe  enacted  which 
will  give  the  nation's  defenders  the  oppor- 
tor^ity  for  easv  snd  xeady  access  to  the  land. 
Favorable  inducements  should  be  provided 
for  them  to  enter  agriculture  and  husbandry. 
The  government  should  assume  the  x^sponsi- 
bility  for  the  allotment  of  such  lands,  and 
supply  the  necessary  capital  for  its  develoo- 
ment  and  cultivation,  with  such  safeguards 
as  will  protect  both  the  government  and  the 
discharged   soldier   and   sailor. 

CONCLUSION — No  element  in  our  nation 
is  more  vitally  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  making  for  a  permanent  peace  between 
all  nations  than  the  working  people.  The 
opportunities  now  before  us  are  without 
pxecedent.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  Labor  shall  be  free  and  unhampered  in 
shaping  the  principles  and  agencies  affecting 
the  wage-earners '^  condition  of  life  and 
work.  By  the  light  that  has  been  given  to 
it  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  attracted  to  its  fold 
o%er  three  millions  of  wage-earners  and  its 
sphexv  of  influence  and  helpfulness  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  having  fol- 
lowed safe  and  sound  fundamental  principles 
and  policies,  founded  on  freedom,  justice 
and  democracy,  the  American  trade  union 
movement  has  achieved  successes  of  an  in- 
estimable value  to  the  masses  of  toilers  of 
op  country.  By  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  policies  we  can  meet  all  problems 
of  readjustment,  however  grave  in  impor- 
tance and  diffleult  of  solution,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  assurance  that  our  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  still  greater  success  than  that 
achieved  in  the  past.  Given  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  men  and  women  of 
labor  our  organised  labor  movement  with 
its  constructive  program,  its  love  for  free- 
dom, justice  and  democracy  will  prove  the 
most  potent  factor  in  protecting,  safeguard- 
ing and  promoUng  the  general  welfare  of 
tne  great  mass  of  our  people  during  this  try- 
ing period  of  reconstruction  and  all  times 
thereafter.     The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  attained  its 

S resent  position  of  dignity  and  splendid  in- 
uenee  because  of  its  adherence  to  one  com- 
mon cause  and  purpose;  that  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  th«  masses 
of  the  workers  and  to  secure  for  them  a  bet- 
ter and  a  brighter  day.  Let  us  therefore 
strive  on  and  on  to  bring  into  our  organisa- 
tions the  yet  unorganised.  Let  us  concentrate 
our  efforts  to  organise  aU  forces  of  wage- 
earners.  Let  the  nation  hear  the  united  de- 
mand from  the  laboring  voice.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  workers  of  America  to  come  to 
the  stand  of  their  unions  and  to  organise 
as  thoroughly  and  completely  and  eompactly 

l'«,.i' ^J?**"*^'?-     ??*    ?5??,  ^^'k®'   bear   in 
mind  the  words  of  Longfellow: 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I" 
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OFFICERS  A.  F.  OF  L.— 1881-1918 


In  th%  flnt  Ave  yean  the  pr^tftiding  officer 
or  ehftirman  was  chosen  by  eaeti  eonvention. 
All  aathority  between  conventions  was  rested 
in  the  LeipslatWe  Oommittee,  now  known 
as  the  Bzecntire  Coiincil.     Officers  for  each 


PITTSBURGH.    1881. 

Okalmuin   Oonrention — John    Jarrett. 
Soereiarie^ — ^Mark  Tj.  Crawford,  H.  H.  Ben* 

foiiffli,  William  O.  Pollner. 
President     Lecislative     Oommittee — ^Richard 

Powers. 
First  Yiee  President — Samuel  Oompers. 
fio'^nnd  Yirc  President— Charlns  F.  Borgman. 
Treaanrer — Alexander  0.   Rankin. 
Seerrtary — W.  H.  Poster. 

OLEYRLAKD,   1882. 

Ghalrmmn  OonTontion — Samuel  L.  I/affingwell. 
Yiea  Chairman — Samuel  Gompers. 
Seeretary — ^Thompson  H.  Mnrch. 
President     Lecislatire       Oommittee — Samuel 

Oompers. 
Ftrst  vioia  President — ^Richard  Powers. 
Soeond  "Vlee  President-— Gabriel  Edmonston. 
Trsasuror— Robert  Howard. 
Soeretary— W.  H.  Foster. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  1888. 

Chairman   Convention — Samuel    Gompers. 
Yieo   Chairman — Richard  Powvirs. 
Soeretary — William  0.  Pollner. 
President  Lefislative  Committee — P.  H.  Mc- 

Ijogmn. 
First  Yiee  President — Samuel  Gompers. 
Second  Yiee  President— Gabriel   Edmonston. 
Third  Yico  President — M.  D.  Connolly. 
Fourth  Yiee  President — ^Richard  Powers. 
>ifth  Y:<:e  President— W.  H.  McClelland. 
Sixth  Yiee  President — ^E.  H.  Slack. 
Troasnrsr    Robert  Howard. 
Soeretary — ^Frank  K.  Foster. 

OmOAGO.  1884. 

Chairman  Convention — ^W.  J.  Hammond. 
liee  Chairman — Richard  Powers. 
Seerttaries — M.  D.  Connolly,  Emil  Levy. 
President  Legislative  Committee — ^W.  M.  Mo- 

CleUand. 
FbBt  Yiee  President — J.  W.  Smith. 
Seeond  Yiee  President — ^Rich.nrd  Powers. 
Third  Yiee  President — James  O' Sullivan. 
Fovffth  Yiee  President — ^Frederick  Blend. 
Hfth  Yiee  President — ^W.  B.  Offden. 
Sixth   Yjce    President — James   Bernard. 
Treasurer — ^Robert  Howard. 
Secretary — Gabriel  Edmonston. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C,    1885. 

Chairman   Convention — M.  D.   Connolly. 

"Ilee  Chairman— John  S.  Kirschner. 

Seeretaries — Gabriel  Edmonston,  W.  H.  Fos- 
ter. 

Auditors — Charles  H.  Sharp,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers. 

President  Legislative  Committee — Samuel 
Gonipers. 

First    vice  President — Samuel   S.    Green. 

Soeond  Yiee  President — ^W.  E.  Tomson. 

Third  Yiee  President — P.  F.  McAuIifTe. 


f f?I*^yiee  President— Hugo  A.  Miller. 
a?'tv  ^*.^*  President— George  G.  King. 
Sixth  Vice  President — Henry  Emerich 
Treasurer — Gabriel    Edmonston. 
Secretary — ^W.  H.  Foster. 

COLUMBUS.  1886. 

Chairman   Convention— J.  W.  Smith. 
Vice  Chairman — J.  L.  Wright. 
Secretary— J.  S.  Kirchner. 
Aftfiistant  Secretary — ^Henry  Emerich. 
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S-dcond  Vice  President — J.  W.  Smith 
^cretary — P.  J.  MoGuire. 
Treasurer — Gabriel  Edmonston. 

BALTIMORE.  1887. 

President — Samuel   Gompers. 

First   Vice   President — ^Dan    McLaughlin. 

Second  Vice  President — ^William  l&tin. 

Secretary — ^P.  J.  McGuire. 

Treasurer — Gabriel  Edmonston. 

ST.  LOUIS,   1888. 

President — Samuel  Gompers. 

First  Vice  President — Daniel  McLaughlin 

Second  Vice  President — ^William  Martin. 

Secretary — P.  J.  McGuire. 

Treasurer — ^Henry    Emerich. 

BOSTON,    1889. 

President — Samuel   Gompers. 

I'irst  Vice  President — ^William  Martin. 

Second  Vice  President — P.   J.  McGuire. 

Secretary — Chris   Evans. 

I'xeasurer — ^Henry    Emerich. 

DETROIT,  1800. 

President — Samuel   Gompers. 
First  Vice  President — P.  J.  McGuire 
Second  Vice  President — ^W.  A.  Carney. 
Treasurer — John  B.  Lennon. 
Secretary — Chris    Evans. 

BIRMINGHAM.  1891. 

Prepident — Samuel  Gompers. 

First  Vice  President — P.  J.  McGuire. 

Second  Vice  President — ^W.  A.  Camev. 

Secretary — Chris  E\ans. 

Treasure* — John  B.  Lennon. 

PHILADELPHIA.  1892. 

Prpsideat — Ssmcel    Gompers. 

Fir^t  Vice  President — P.  J.  McGuire. 

Second  Vice  President — ^W.  A.  Carney. 

Secretary — Chris   Evans. 

Treasurer — John  B.  Lennon. 

CHICAGO,    1898. 
President — Hamcel  Gompers. 
First  Vice  President — P.  J.  MeGKiire. 
Second  Vice  President— C.  L.  Drummond. 
Third  Vice  President — Jsmes  Brettell. 
Fourth  Vice  President — ^W.  H.  Marden. 
Secretary — CThristopher    Evans. 
Treasurer — John  B.  Lennon. 
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DENVER.   ISM. 

Fiuidenl — Joba  UcBride. 
Fint  Vicj  PtMidenl— P.  J.  Mf 


—p.  J.     UcOuIn. 


Si-crel»ry — AngMl  MeOrnlth. 

CINCINNATI,    1BS6. 
Prwidenl — auiniiel  Oompeii. 
First  Vicf  PrwiiieDt — P.  J.  UeOnuii. 

Third  Vice  Presideiil — J»tpei.  O'Ooonoll.^ 


NEW  OSLEAMB,   1902. 

Prpaidenl— Bimael   Oompura. 
Fin  I  Vice  Preiidonl— .rgmes  Dnn«n. 
Second  Vice  Pre*!  don  l— John  Mile  bell. 
Tliird    Vice   PrMJdenl— Jbokb   O'Coanel!. 
Fiurlh  Vice  PrcBidcnf— Msi  MoTri* 
Fifth   Vlco  PtesidPiU— Thom«   1.    Kidd. 
S'llh   Vice  treildrni— Doonie   A.  Btjtt. 
TroMUrHr — .lohn  B.   Leonon. 
Sr-cretur;— Pr;iDk  Uorrigon. 

BOSTON,  inoa. 

Tro»ideiit — Samnel    Gomperi. 
Tint  Ti(«  PreiidsDI— Jsmei  DuDC*n. 
BECond  Vi.^e  Preiidvnt— Joho  U1Mb*ll. 
TBird  Vi»  Pre  Pi  dtnl— Janet  OOOnnall. 
Fonrth  Vice  Pipaidoot— M*i  UocrU. 


Tri«iiurBr— Jo  ho 


rj— PrsBlt  Moni 


Foarth  Vies  Preiidenl— M«h!on   «.  GirUnd 

'                            SAS  FRANCISCO.  1»0*. 

KMreUry— Frank    Morrinon. 

PrPiidBTit— 8»mtiel  Gompen. 

NAaHYIJ.LE,    1857 

Fint  Vice   PreBidenl— J«mei  Donran. 
Siicond  Mce  President— John  Uitetaell. 

Pre  lid  en  I— Sumo  el    Gompen. 

Third  ViiM  Preildenl — Jimea  O'Oonnell. 

Flr.l  Vice  Prealdenl— P.  J.  McOuiK, 

Faurtb  Vice  Preildent — 1I»  Moiria. 

Second  Vice   Freiideol — Jsmei  Doncin. 

Fifth  Viee  Preaident— Thoni«  I,  Kidd. 

Third   Vice   Pre. i dent— Jmi.ei   O'Connall. 

PIxlh   VIee  PreaidenI— Dennia    A.  Rajea. 

f"rth  Vice  Pre.id«nt— MBhlon   M,  Q.rl.nd 

1.       Btvenlh  Vies  Preaid^nt— Daniel  .1,   Keafe. 

T«»inrei^-.rohr  B.   Unnon, 

Et«hth   Vi^e  PreaidenI— Willian.   J.   Spaoear. 

Beerelary— Frink   Morriion, 

Treaanrei-^ohn  B.  Lennon. 

KANSAS  CITY    18W. 

Secretary — Frank  Horrlaon. 

PITTSBUBGU,  160S. 

Flr.l   Vice  Preiidenl— P.   J.  McOuire, 
BECond   Vice   Preaident— Jsmei  DnnMD. 

PresiduDl — Saninel  Qoinpan. 

Tirat    Vice  Prealdent— Jikniea  Dnncan. 

Third  Vice  PretidenI— Jaoiei  OTonnsU. 

Srcond  Vice  Pieaidanl— John  Ultefaalt. 

Foorlb  V.ce  Pre.idcnt—John   Milchell. 

lillh  Vice  Pre.ide..l-««»  ^"'p'-,.. 

Tonnh  Vlo.  Pra.idenl— Ma.  MorrU. 

SiTlh  Vice   Preiidenl— Thomii  I.   Kidd. 

Tremiarer — .Tohn  B.   Lennon. 

Sixlh  Vice  Preiident— Daniel  J.  Eaafa. 

9ecrelarj— Friinlt   Morriioo. 

SeTsDlta  Vice   Prvaidenl^Willian  D.  finlMr. 

DETHOIT,  18B9. 

Eighth  Vice  Preaident— Joaaph  P,  Valentine. 

Preildent— 8»mnel   Gompen. 

Bi-cratory— Frank   Marriion.' 

i.,ih  Viee  "PrVaidHnl — Mai  Morria. 
Stith  Vice  preKidenl—Thoniaa  I.  Kidd. 
I'reaanrer — John  B.  Lennon. 

LOUISVILLE,    ISOO. 
PiRaident— iUmuel    Gompera. 
Fint   Vice  Frvaidenl^-Jamea  I>niie*n. 
Second   Vice   Praaidecl— .Toha  Ultchell. 
Third  Vice  Preaident — Jamet  O'Oonnall. 
Poorlh   Vim    Preaident— M.i  Moirli, 
Fifth  Vice  Piviident— Thomaa  I.  ^dd. 
aiilh  Vice  Preaident- Dcnnia  A.  H*T>*. 
Treaanrei-— John  B.  Lennon. 
Secretary— Frank    Monlacn. 

SCR  ANTON,  IflOL 
Preaident— Samuel  Gompera. 
Firat  VI cv  Preaident— Jam ea  unneaD. 
Second  Vice  Preaident— John   WiteheH. 
'n  ird  Viae  PreaMeit — Jamei  O'Connell, 
vonrlh  Vleo  Preaident— Ma«  WmiU. 
F'flh   Tlee  Preaifliint— Thorn «a  I.  KWd. 
Rltlh  Vice  President — Dennia  A.  Hayea. 


Fifth  Vice  PrealdciH- P"nr.ii.  A.  Knyt. 
Siilh  VIcp  PreaidenI — Daniel  J.  Kaefa. 
ScTSnlh   Vice    Prvaldeni— WilllaiD  D.  Hnbet. 
Kirtth  Vies  Preaiden-.— .loaeph  F.  Valentine. 
Preaanrer — .Tohn   B.  I.<rtinon. 
Bicretary- Frank  Morriaon. 

NORFOLK.    1907. 
Prc«dBnl — Samnel   Gompera, 
Flnt  Vice  Preaident- .Taraea  Dniican, 

Th"d  Vice'preiidPnt^Isinea  O'ConnelT. 
Fourth  Vie*-  Preaident— Mai  Morri.. 
Fifth   Vice   Preaident- Dennia    *.  Hayaa. 
airth  Vice  Preaident- Daniel  ,1.   Keefe^ 

Flnhth  Vice  President— .loaeph  F,  Valentino. 
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Second  Vice  Pr^iidfol— John  Hitehell. 
INluTlh  Vice  Prraidrnt — Usu  Uorril. 
Tiitb  yi'.t  PrMl**nl— Dennii  A.  Bmrn. 
auih  Vine  I-niidiDt — Wlllliim   D.  Hnbar. 
grrfDlh  Vle>]  Pnaiuent— Joteph  F.  Vslmtlnr. 
Xi(hih  Visa  Pmidenl— John  B.  Alplno. 
TT*l*ar#r — John   R.   LenTian, 
Sieretsry — Frmnk  Morriiioo. 

TOftONTO,  lOOB. 

Itnl   Vl»  Prpildcm- — .Inmu  DancaD. 
Si»Dd  Viw   Presideni — .luhn  Hlteholl. 
Third   Vi«  P™«idenl— .Inmri  O'Connell. 
ronnh  VlM  Preiiid«nt— Dennt*  A.  Hajoi. 
Fifth  Vice  Presldeot— Willlsra  D.  Hnbtr. 
Kxth   Vin    Pr«>id«i't — Joicph   F.   TtlentiDC. 
BcTcnth  Viet  prcgldenl-^Tohn  R.  Alpine. 
Uchtb  Vice  Prei -    -    .  . 


Ifnt  Vies  Pruidnt- 
0tcn»d  VicB  - 
nrim  Tt"0  J 


n  Hltehdl. 
■  O-Conndl. 


Slith  Vice  PfQsiiJoni— Ittnry  B.  Porhkm. 
Sp«nih  Vite  PresidPni— John  P.  WUU. 
Eighth    Vice  Preci dent— Frisk  DaSj. 


Fiurlh  Vice  Prmidenl — Joieph  W.  Vklaatini 
Fiflh  Vim  Preiidenl— .Iflho  ft.   .\lpins. 
8iilh  Vice  Preiidenl— Henry  B,  Perhmm. 
Enenth  Vice   Preiidenl— Fruk  I>a<r7. 
Eighth  Vice  President— Will i»ni  Green. 
TPeeiorei-^lohn  B    Lennon. 
Secretary — Frank   Herri  lOD. 

S.\N   FHAMrlSCO,   lOlS. 


Srcond  Vice  Preiidenl — .Timet  O'OoDMll. 
Third   Vipe  Preiidenl— Dennis  A.  Btjm. 
Founh  Vice  Preiidenl — Joieph  F.  ValentlBi 
Fifth  Vice  Preiidenl-  '  '      ^     ■■   ' 


3  F.   Taiealtm. 

Serenth  Viee  Preiideot— .fohn  R.  Alpine. 
Zithlh  Vice  Preeidenl— Henrj-  B,  Parhan. 
Treacai-er — John  B.  Lennon. 
8errelai7~Frank  Morriicn. 

ATLANTA.   1611. 
I    Pieiidenl— Samuel  Gompen. 

tirii   Vice  Freiident — .Tnmei  Dnr.eui. 
SccDBd  Vic*  Preaidenl-^John  Uilohall. 
TMfd    Vice   Preiidenl — .Timei   O'CkmBd!. 
Founh   Vies  Preiidenl- Oennii  A.  Hayea. 
Fifth  Vira  Preiidenl- William  D.  HdW. 
aiilh   Vice    Preiidenl — Joieph   F.   TaleDtthe. 
8e*enlh  Vie.  Preiidenl- John  R.  Alpine. 
Si(hlh  Vice  Preiidenl— Hen r;  B.  Perham. 


Btere 


.    Morri 


a  Preiidenl — .Tanii   Dddcbd. 
ire  Preiidenl— .To he   Uitehell. 

O'CODDOU. 


enni,  A.  HajFja. 


yifth  VIee  Prei 

With   Vice   Preiiarni — (ossph  F.    valentine 
flvrenth  Vice  Preiidt  nl  -  Tofin  B.  Alpine. 
Kl(hlh  Vice  Pre.idei.i  -Henry  B.  Perham. 
Treanmr — John    B.    Lennon. 
SKretarr- Fnnk  Moniion. 


Secood   Vice   Preiidenl — .Tanni   O'Connell. 
third  Vice  Preiidenl— Dennii  A.  Harea. 
ronrth  Vice  Pr.eidenr  —loienh  F.  Valentine 
TUth  View  Preald eat— John  R,  Alpine, 


Third  Vic. 

Fourth  Vice  Preiidenl— .Toieph  P.  ' 
Fifth  Vice  Preai dent— John  H.   Alpine. 
8iilh  Vice   Preiidenl— Henry   B.   Porhai 
BeT-nth   Vice  Ptwiidenl— Frank   Doffy 
KiEhth    Vice    Preiidenl— William    Green 
■i'reainrer^Iobn  B.  Lennon, 


Ik     MOTT 

BDPPaLO.    1917. 


I  Vice  Preiidenl — Jami,  „„™_ 

Second   Vice    Prf i i dent— Jam ai   O'OonneU. 
Third    Vice   Proiidenl— JoKph   F.  Valentine. 
PoDTih   Vice   Preii dent— John   R     Alpine. 
Fifth    Vice   Pteeidenl — Henry   B.   Pnhan. 
Sixth   Vice  Prealdenl — Frank   DuSt 
f^-venlh  Vice  Preiidenl— Wittiim  Green 
Pi^Bhth    Vice    President — William   D.    Ifabsa. 
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DEPARTMENTS  A.  F.  OF  L. 

t  

Five  departments  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  been  formed  and 
ail  have  been  successful.    The  first  was  the  Building  Trades  Department,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Railroad  Employes,  Metal  Trades,  Union  Label  and  Mining  De^ 
partments.    Many  obstacles  were  overcome  before  the  organisations  were  launched, 
on  a  secure  foundation.    A  brief  history  of  each  follows: 


The  idea  of  Motions  or  departmentt  wm 
fint  suggested  in  1888  by  the  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  said  in  a  report  to  the 
convention: 

"The  thought  has  frequently  occurred 
to  me  whether  in  the  near  future  the  basis 
of  our  Federation  should  not  be  modeled 
upon  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  the 
present  one,  by  having  the  Tarious  indus- 
tries classified  by  the  diyisions  of  these 
industries,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  iron, 
steel  or  metal  industry  to  have  a  oonTcn- 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  all  th»  trade 
unions  in  that  industry;  the  building 
trades  to  have  their  convention  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  unions  in  that  trade; 
the  railroad  employes  theirs,  and  so  on, 
•each  legislating  upon  the  questions  that 
affect  the  general  intoarests  of  their  par- 
ticular trades  and  interests;  these  indus- 
trial divisions  to  be  in  turn  represented 
by  their  proportionatia  number  of  dele- 
gates in  the  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  a  representative  of  each  industry 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Oouncil. 
The  convention  of  the  industrial  divisions 
might  be  held  simultaneously  in  different 
haUB,  of  course,  but  in  the  city  in  which 
iha  Federation  would  hold  its  convention 
immediately  after  their  adjournment.  The 
idea  may  not  be  practical  for  immediate 
.  adoption,  but  discussion  of  it  can  only  lead 
to  good  results.  One  thing  is  certain — 
the  autonomy  of  «ach  trade  and  indus- 
trial division  would  thus  be  more  ilrmly 
secured." 

This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  eon- 
-vention.  Many  attempts  to  form  such  or- 
ganisations were  made,  but  for  different  rsa- 
sons  some  of  the  promoters  insisted  on  mak- 
ing the  organisations  independent  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L. 

Building  Tradee — For  many  v^ars  the 
"building  trades  unions  sought  a  plan  of  co- 
operation to  combat  the  continually  multi- 
plying evils  that  endangered  their  advance- 
ment. It  was  agreed  that  combined  action 
-was  absolutely  vacessary,  but  there  was  di- 
vision as  to  the  form  it  should  take..  Inter- 
allied alliances  were  thought  the  most  feas- 
ible, but  these  were  soon  discarded  because 
the  most  powerful  unions  in  noint  of  num- 
bers were  unvrilling  to  hazard  thp^'**  oppor- 
tunities in  defense  of  those  that  ware  less  in- 
Huentifll  because  of  fmaller  membership. 
'Small  orfranizations  struggling  for  sn  exist- 
ence often  met  dv^fest  if  the  employers  chose 
to  give  battle.  But  this  very  fact  alarmed 
the  stronger  nnions,  as  every  defeat  of  the 
tieaker  organizations  msde  the  former  less 
pecnre  in  what  they  had  eained.  It  eradn- 
-ally  became  apparent  Ihat  any  combination 
for    the    improvement    of    conditions    m    the 


building  industry  would  not  be  complete  un- 
less all  trades,  no  matter  how  immature  and 
weak,  were  bound  together  for  the  concern 
of    all.      Out   of   these    experiences    came    a 
union  of   unions^   or  Building  Tractes  Ooun- 
cils.   a   combination  capable  of  making  com- 
mon cauae  for  offensive  and  defensive  pur- 
poses.    At  first  these  institutions  were  local 
in   character   and  it  was   optional  with   the 
organisations  whether  or  not  they  afllliated. 
Where  properlr  managed  these  councils  soon 
demonstrated  their  value.    Local  unions  grew 
in  membership,  wages  were  increased  and  the 
workday  shortened.     But  being  local  organ- 
izations  the    central    councils    were    without 
general  oi  international  laws  or  regulations. 
They  made  their  own  laws  without  regard  to 
outside  influences  of  any  character.     The  re- 
sult was  that  where  an  index>endent  or  dual 
union  was   formed  in  any  trade  it  waa  ad-     » 
mitted    to    membership    and    shared    equally 
with  the  regular  unions    all    the    privileges 
enjoved  by  the    council    as  a    body.     Oom- 
munity  of  interests  between  ofllcers  of  unions 
permitted  this  irregularity.     From  an  inter- 
national   standpoint  the    deciaion    of    these 
local  councils  not  only  created  chaos  because 
of  their  lack  of  uniformity  but  were  intol- 
erable to  the  workers  as    well    as   the   em- 
ployers.     The     latter     sometimes     had    con- 
tracts in   many  cities  and   the   different   de- 
cisions made  by  tlie  various  councils  brought 
continuous   discord.      This   chaotic    condition 
caused  consideration  of  the  forming  of  a  gen- 
eral or  international  organisation  empowered 
to  issue  charters  to  building  trades  councils 
and  make  laws  for  their  guidance.     The  Na- 
tional  Building  Trades  Oouncil   was  formed 
in  1898,  the  leading  spirit  being  the  official 
of  sn  independent  union  which  had  seceded 
from  its  international  organization.     The  del- 
egates were  from  local  building  trade  coun- 
cils,  internstional    and    local    unions.     This 
permitted  combinations  to  dictate  to  the  in- 
ternationals.    In  other  words,  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Building  Trades  Oouncil  as  they 
affected  the  internationals  were   decided  by 
representatives    of    local    councils.       Several 
years  previously  the  Oactral  Labor  Union  of 
Buffalo    had   reorganized     on    the     sectional 
plan.      Different    groups    of    kindred    trades 
organized  sections   along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  St.  Louis  Oonvention  in  1888.     Metal, 
label,   printing  and   building  trades  sections 
were    formed.      While    an    improvement    on 
previous   methods   it   wss    said   to  still   lack 
both  compulsory  membership  and  uniformity 
of  decisions   and  laws.     It  was   soon   found 
necessary    for    the    international    unions    to 
solve  the  problem  and  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates of  the  basic  trsdes  wss  held  in  Lafay- 
ette.  Ind..  in    1908.   and   consideied   forminr 
the    Structural   Building  Trades    Allisnee   of 
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America.  Later  in  the  year  the  new  organ* 
ixation  wae  launched  at  a  convention  in  In- 
dianapolia.  Organiiations  that  applied  for 
admisaion  had  to  ehow  peace  had  bwn  flrmly 
eitabliahad  with  aU  tradea  with  which  it 
waa  induatriallj  grouped.  In  addition  the 
intamatlonaU  were  required  to  compel  sub- 
ordinate unions  to  affiliate  with  local  alii- 
aneoa  whevsTer  organised  and  to  restrict 
membership  in  the  latter  bodies  to  the  basic 
trades  eomprisinff  the  alliance.  It  was  to  be 
independent  of  too  A.  F.  of  L.  Aside  from 
the  fealty  claimed  between  the  organisations 
that  did  not  appear  after  the  iirst  convention 
theiv  waa  said  to  be  much  merit  in  the  or- 
ganisation. But  the  much-heradled  loyalty 
and  eo-£peration  to  each  other  failed  to  func- 
tion, withdrawals  followed  and  after  fire 
yaara  of  uncertain  life  negotiations  w«re  en- 
tered into  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  establish 
iatbaate  relations  or  membership.  The  con* 
feranoa  was  held  October  26,  1907,  in  New 
Tork.  A  report  was  made  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
eottveation  in  Norfolk  and  this  plan  for  ab- 
sorption of  the  alliance  was  adopted: 

"That  a  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be 
craatad  and  chartered,  to  be  composed  of 
bona  ilde  national  and  international  build- 
ing trades  unions,  duly  chartered  as  such 
by  ike  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  to  be  given  autonomy 
0T«r  ike  building  trades  sections,  with  au- 
thority to  issue  charters  to  local  building 
tradra  acetions:  said  sections  and  central 
bodiea  to  be  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  to  be  eomposed  of  bona  ilde  local  unions 
and  recognised  as  such  in  the  building 
tradM." 

A  eoaferenee  was  held  in  Washington,  D. 
0.,  February  10,  1908,  whfen  the  present  de- 
psortment  waa  organised.  The  success  of 
tka  department  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
plan  ox  organisation  overcome  all  obstacles 
aad  at  the  present  time  its  affiliated  unions 
have  650.000  members.  New  hope  came  to 
tka  building  trades  and  it  can  be  said  the  in- 
dustry kaa  advanced  to  a  greater  degree 
tkan  ita  most  optimistic  friends  believed 
poasibla.  Its  greatest  obstacle  has  been  the 
auation  of  Jimsdiction,  as  the  changes  in 
tka  building  induatry  are  more  frequent  then 
in  any  other.  Recently  conferences  were 
kdd  to  ind  a  way  to  adjust  these  difflcul- 
tiaa  wiik  the  least  trouble.  It  is  simply  an- 
otkar  step  in  tke  road  to  greater  activities 
aad  kvBsAta  for  the  rank  and  file.  Officers 
elaetad  at  tke  flrst  convention  are. 

Prasideat — James  Kirby.  United  Brother- 
kood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Tiea  pnaidents — George  F.  Hedrick. 
Jaaea  O.  Hannaksn.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  Will- 
iam J.  VeSorley,  Okarles  H.  Leps. 

Saerstarytraasurer — ^William     J.     Spencer. 
The  jpreseat  officers  ars: 
Preaidaat — Jokn     H.     T>onIin,      Operative 
Piaaierers'    International   Union. 

Seeratarytreasurer — ^William  J.  Rp^neer, 
United  Aaaociatlon  of  Plumbers  and  Steamflt- 


First  rice  president — Georre  F.  Hedrick. 
Brotkarkood  of  Paintertf,  Decorators  and 
Paparkaagars. 

fleooad  Tiee  president«-.Tflmes  G.  Hanna- 
Imu,  iBteraational  Union  of  Steam  and  Oper- 
ating Baglaaars. 

Third  rice  president — ^William  J.  McSor- 
1«y,  laiaraational  Union  of  Wood.  Wire  and 
Metal  Irfitkara. 

Foartk  rice  president — .John  J.  Fvnes. 
Skcat  Matal  Workers'  International  Alliance. 


Fifth  vice  president — WilUam  L.  Hutche- 
son,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Railroad  Employes — ^The  question  of  unit- 
ed action  among  shopmen  on  the  railzoada 
of  the  country  was  under  discnssion  for 
many  years.  There  were  several  experi- 
nvents  in  organization,  but  while  not  wholly 
successful  they  each  in  turn  contributed  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  present  magnificent 
body  of  600,000  members.  In  the  early 
eighties  the  Knights  of  Labor  idea  of  organ- 
isation was  given  a  thorongh  trial,  bnt  for 
reasons  not  unknown  to  all  real  students 
of  the  labor  movement  the  plan  faihad.  This 
was  foUowed  in  the  early  nineties  by  a  com- 
pact between  the  boilermakers,  machinists 
and  blacksmiths.  This  proved  a  practical 
orgamsation.  Then  came  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  an  industrial  organisation,  which 
in  its  collapse  in  1894  brought  down  with  it 
all  unions  in  the  shop  trades,  as  well  as 
threatening  the  life  of  the  transportation 
brotherhoods.  The  result  proved  the  plan 
of  craft  organizations  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical and  from  that  time  on  they  grew  stead- 
ily.    The  success  of  the  joint  craft  organise- 

i«r?  l^  ^^?^  ^'^^  »<>*  ^•«n  forgotten,  as  in 
1904  the  shop  trades  began  to  form  what 
were  known  as  system  federations.  As  the 
shop  trades  organised  more  successfully  the 
railroad     officials     also    became     active   and 

T?J°?oAfl*^l  ^°»«rl^*°  Railway  Association. 
By  1908  the  sentiment  for  closer  affiliation 

SS?°fi,ff  ir*^  men  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that  it  resulted  in  the  officers  of  all  the 
unions  considering  the  question  so  import- 
f?*  **»»*  »*  *^  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  in 
Denver  in  1908  a  tentative  organisation  waa 
formed  and  named  the  Railroad  Employes' 
Department.  The  object  of  the  body  was- 
4  .  s  ,,  *  P»n)08e  of  enhancing  the  wel- 
fare of  all  railroad  employes,  to  aid  in  mor» 
«ii"ly  organizing  all  2nch  imploySa  and  S 
seek  te  affiliate  the  unaffiliated  With  the  A. 
?i^**'  v'  ^  farther  the  interests  of  em- 
ployes by  means  of  legislation  and  to  take 
such  action  as  might  %e  necessary  to  pro* 
tect  their  interests."  *^ 

thJ^A    S°Tf#  ?••   unanimously   indorsed    by 
l^fil*  ^'  o'L-  convention.     The  first  eoi 
vention    was   held   immediately  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  A.  F    of  LA  «!;«.« 
tution  was  adopted  and  thi.e  offiiers  elS:' 

RafS^m^^rp^ers^-    '**''''"'    ""'^^    ^' 

of'^^^V^E^p^^^^^^^      ®'  ^"^'  Maintenanca 

Secretary-treasurer— D.    W.   Roderick     In- 

*^  wl?-?°*i».  ^•?**^*»**^'»   o'   Mschinists    • 
♦,.«!?«  ®    *'*®   department   had   performed    ita 

Jf"fKf°"J**  '■'  "  .**»«  ""**««  opportunity 
of   the    officers    permitted    it   was  deemed    a 

«iJi'^  ^^f**".*  ^'  *^*  growing  demand  for  a 
SS5t,"*"i"Jl*.  '®"°  .«'  organization.  The 
evidence  of  this  was  shown  in  the  inereasinr 
nnmber  of  system  federstlons   formed  whiSh 

JaSfind"  S2"ti'  7^1^  '^  department  The 
J!?mJ«?.  !?  ^"n*®*  •«  organisation  that 
iSfifr  /*"i  •?««»*  **"*^  "*  legislative  features 
^-J'^.,..!"*^'?^*  ^*»*?*   »««on   Jn   •"   offensive 

^/o J?.?n°cf*:*  »««^*»e».  at  the  same  timj 
recognizing  craft  autonomy.     In  Hav    19^ 

a  conference  was  held  in  Milwaukee  by  reo- 

resentatives  of   crafts    on   railroads   ranni?r 

out   of   Chicago    at    which   a   resolution    wa5 

adopted    urging    the    unions    affected    to    i" 

dorse    a    movement    for    an    organization    te 
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moat  the  needs  of  the  worken.  While  this 
WM  under  disciution  »  serioua  situation 
Arose  on  the  Harrimsn  lines  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  This  caused  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  in  April,  1912,  at 
which  representatives  of  all  crafts  on  forty 
•systems  of  railroads  were  present.  This 
conference  formed  the  Federation  of  Federa- 
tions and  adopted  a  constitution.  The  plan 
was  entiroly  different  from  that  of  the  Bail- 
road  Employes'  Department,  as  it  provided 
for  a  delegate  convention,  salaried  offleers 
who  should  devotia  their  entire  time  to  the 
■organisation  and  a  complete  change  in  of- 
fensive and  defensive  tactics.  The  depart- 
ment's rules  provided  only  for  voluntary 
joint  action  of  the  affiliated  crafts  and  edu- 
cational and  legislative  propaganda.  The 
rank  and  flle  had  no  voice  in  formulating 
lews  or  directing  its  destiny  except  in  the 
most  limited  way.  A.  O.  Wharton  was  eleeted 
prasident  of  the  Federation  of  Federations, 
G.  W.  Pring  vice  president,  and  John  W. 
Scott  secretary-treasurer.  The  officers  were 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  Eneutive 
Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  ehart»r.  This  was 
held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Railroad  Employes*  Department,  which 
reorganised  by  indorsing  thu  laws  adopted 
aat  the  Kansas  Oity  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Federations  and  electing  the  latter' s 
officers.     ThM  principles  reaffirmed  were. 

"To  bring  within  the  organisation  all  rail- 
-way  employes.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight.  To  establish  a  minimum  wage 
«cale  for  all  employes  in  all  branches  of 
the  railway  service.  To  bring  about  a  na- 
tional agreement.  To  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts  whenever  possible  and  thus  by  con- 
certed action  reap  tfa»  full  benefits  of  their 
labor." 

During  the  war  President  Wharton  served 
as  a  member  of  the  railroad  wage  board  and 
B.  M.  Jewell  acted  as  president.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  department  has  se- 
ourea  the  eight-hour  day  and  a  universal 
wage  scale  for  all  railroads.  The  organisa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  department  are: 
-  Int.  Ass'n  of  Machinists.  ^   ^  , 

.-Int.  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths   and  Help- 
ers of  America. 
-Am.  Sheet  Metal  Workers*   Int.  Alliance. 
-Int.  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
^Brotherhood  Railway  Oanpen  of  America. 
*  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
'Brotherhood  of  Railway  OUvks. 
•Brotherhood  of  Boilej[makers  and  Iron  Ship 

Builders. 

The  officers  sfb: 

President — A.  O.  Wharton. 

Acting  president — ^B.  M.  Jewell. 

Secretary-treasurer — J.  W.  Scott,  505-8 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  0.    ^ 

Executive  council — ^W.  H.  Johnston,  .1.  W. 
Kline,  liouis  Weyand,  J.  J.  Hynes,  Jsmes 
P.  Noonan.  M.  F.  Ryan,  8.  B.  Heberling,  J. 
J.  Forrester. 

Metal  Trades — ^The  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment was  organised  in  February,  1909,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
fifteen  years'  effort  to  construct  a  central 
organization  of  machinists,  boilermakers, 
molders,  blacksmiths  and  others  trades  that 
would  protect  them  in  every  crisis.  In  1892 
the  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  at  its  Chicago  convention 
-reported  he  had  be<»n  in  correspondence  with 
«  number  of  officials  of  metal  trades  unions 


on  the  question  of  forming  a  National  Ma- 
chinery Oonatructive  Federation.  In  1898 
the  machinists'  convention  declared  that  to 
longer  neglect  Joinin"  a  nation-wide  federa- 
tion would  be  criminal.  Instruetiona  were 
given  the  officials  to  persist  in  the  form»- 
tion  of  a  federation  in  which  the  boilermak- 
ers, blacksmiths,  and  machinists  should  be 
i^resented.  They  alao  were  inatructed  to 
invite  the  molders  and  patternmakers  to  Join 
in  the  movement.  The  conference  waa  held 
in  Indianapolis  October  20,  1804,  and  organ- 
ised the  Federated  Metal  Trades.  Lee  John- 
son was  chosen  president,  JamM  O'Oonnell 
vice  president,  and  William  Anderaon  sec- 
retary-treasurer. This  report  was  made  to 
the  next  convention  of  maehinista: 

*'We  wish  the  new  organisation  unlimited 
sueeess,  and  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  proper  management.  The 
trades  will  be  brought  elose  together  and 
each  will  understand  the  other's  wants  to 
better  advantage." 

The  molders  and  patternmakers  were 
again  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  black- 
smiths, boilermakers  and  machinists  in  the 
now  national  federation.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Machinery  Molders  was  refused  admis- 
sion on  the  ground  it  was  a  dual  union.  A 
constitution  was  adopted.  This  declaration 
was  made  of  the  objects  of  the  organisation: 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
metal  trades  represented,  do  hereby  form  the 
Federated  Metal  Trades  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  and  concentrating  the 
workers  of  the  allied  metal  tratea  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  advancement,  to  ae- 
eure  a  closer  relationship  and  to  act  in 
unison,  so  far  as  poasible,  in  all  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  metal  working  trades 
of  the  country." 

This  organisation  met  with  Indifferent 
success  as  It  had  no  salaried  officers.  The 
next  move  for  a  national  organisation  was 
made  in  1900  during  the  A.  F.  of  L.  con- 
vention. Several  meetings  of  the  various 
metal  trades  were  held  to  bring  about  a 
cloKr  allisnce.  A  temporary  organisation 
was  formed  with  James  Cramer  as  president 
and  L.  R.  Thomas  secretary.  They  were  to 
hold  office  until  a  permanent  orcanisation 
was  formed.  This  action  was  Indorsed  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  1901  a  xeport  was  made 
to  the  Scranton  convention  tnat  the  metal 
trades  were  forming  metal  trades  councils 
in  many  cities.  This  plan  was  indorsed,  as 
it  had  been  the  desixe  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
that  such  sections  be  organised.  In  1906  a 
permanent  secretary  was  elected  by  the  Fed- 
erated Metal  Trades.  It  continued  in  ex- 
istence independent  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  but 
little  advancement  was  made.  In  June,  1908, 
a  conference  was  held  to  reorganise  the  body 
into  the  present  Metal  Trades  Department. 
The  following  February  the  department  was 
officially  launched.  Oiant  strides  have  been 
made  by  the  department.  Its  selection  of 
officers  was  proved  snccessful  ss  not  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  especially  during  the  great 
war,  that  has  not  been  handled  with  tact 
and  excellent  judgment.  This  department, 
like  all  the  others  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  nation.  Its  success  also  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  department  form  of  or- 
ganization. The  organisations  affiliated  to 
the  Metsl  Trades  Denartment  have  an  aggrv- 
gate  of  600.000  members.  They  have  grown 
rapidly  during  the  war  and  the  indications 
happily   point  to   a  permanency  that   is    un- 
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'oatlona:  Aaaoelatlon  of  VaehlnlalB. 
Ifamated  Heat  Cntten  and  Bute 
orkman  of  North   America. 


Tha    al- 


Tlee  Braal4ent*-^ohn  T.  Tobin,  Boot  and 
Sh— rorlter*'  Union;  T.  C.  Paraoni,  Inter- 
natloul  Tnofnphleal  Union ;  Hai  Horria. 
praddaM  Batall  Olerfci'   Intarnatlonal   Aaao- 


United  Powder  and  HIth  EiploilTe  Workera 


TntematlonBl    Printinr    Pmineti'*    and    At- 

■latanta'  Union  ot  North  America. 
TntamallDnal     Alllani-a    of    ThratHcal     Bt^w* 

EmuIoTH  of  Am  aril- 1. 
BtfreotTpira      and      ElrctrolTT«Tii'      InlernP' 

tlonal  Union  of  NoHh   Amerli-a. 
StoTa  Honntan'   Tnlematlonal  Union. 
Tr.tfmatlonal      Brothrrbood      nt      Taamilan. 

Ohanrrenrii.      Btableman     and     Helpan     of 

Amariea. 
Unlled  Tail  tie  Workera  et  Amarira. 
Tntrmatinnal  Brolfaerbood  of  Tip  Printer*. 

Intern  all  onal   T^T^eriiDblfnl   Union. 
Ann-Hi-an    Wire    Wearera'     Protect Itb    A*iO' 

rlallon. 
f)heel  Meliil  Wnrken'  Tntematlanal  Altlanee. 
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Secretary-treaBTU^r — John  J.  Maiming, 
United  Oarment  Workers. 

First  vice  president — Jacob  Fischer,  Jour- 
neyman Barbers'    International   Union. 

Second  Tice  px^sident — George  W.  Per- 
kins, Oiffarmakers'   International  Union. 

Third  vice  president — ^A.  McAndrew,  To- 
bacco Workers'  International  Union. 

Fourth  vice  president — Matthew  WoU, 
Photo-Engravers'    International  Union. 

Fifth  vice  president-Joseph  Proebstle. 
International  Union  of  the  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Oereal  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of 
Anvanca. 

Idni/ig — ^Tho  idea  of  a  Mining  Departnent 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  grew  out  of  the  need  for 
closer  afBliation  between  all  organisations 
engaged  in  th«  mining  industry.  The  metal* 
liferouB  miners  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Labor  had  just  affiliated  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  this  proved  an  incentive  to  formu- 
late a  new  policy  for  both  that  and  the  coal 
industry.  A  conference  was  held  in  Indian- 
apolis February  8,  1912,  where  a  constitf- 
tion  was  adopted.  Oharles  H.  Moyer  was 
elected  president  and  Edwin  Perry  seeretan- 
treasurer.  The  vaxt  meetine  of  the  oflceis 
was  July  1.  1912,  where  the  affiliation  of 
other  unions  was  considered  as  well  as  plann 
for    an    extended    organisation    campaign    in 


Southern  Colorado,  Utah,  and  the  New  Mex- 
ico ftalds.  The  first  annual  convention  was 
held  in  Rochester  in  November,  1012.  John 
P.  White  was  elected  president  and  Ernest 
Mills  secretary-treasurer.  At  the  Siaattle 
convention  the  question  of  placing  the  pres- 
ident under  salary  was  considered,  but  ac- 
tion was  deferred  until  January  22,  1914,  at 
a  nvaeting  in  Indianapolis  where  James  Lord 
was  chosen  president.  President  Lord  did 
not  take  office  until  after  the  wage  move- 
ment then  in  progress  was  completed.  He 
tfann  opened  offices  in  Washington  and  is 
now  located  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building.  The 
present  officers  are: 

President— -James  Lord,  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Secretary-treasux^r — Ernest  Mills,  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers'  International 
Union. 

Executive  board — ^Frank  J.  Hayes,  United 
Mine  Workers;  Joseph  Cannon,  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers'  International  Union; 
John  Williams,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers;  William  H. 
Johnston,  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists; W.  M.  Welsh,  Brotherhood  of 
Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen;  P.  H.  Morln, 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Ironworkers. 


AFFILUTED  UNIONS 


^ATIONAL  and  ItUemational  Unions  to  the  number  of  111  are  affiliated  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Nearly  all  have  benefit  systems.  These  bene- 
ficial  features  have  encouraged  organiwaHon  and  served  as  protection  in  times  of 
strikes  or  lockouts.  During  the  war  members  in  the  service  were  protected  in  their  mem^ 
bership  and  benefits  either  by  the  National  or  International  Unions  or  by  the  locals.  The 
present  officers  of  the  National  and  International  Unions,  with  a  brief  statement  of  special 
provisions  made  for  war  members,  where  officially  reported,  are: 

Bakery   and  Oonfeetioiiary   Woxkert*.  Inter- 
uiaonwl    Union    of    Am«rlc» — Pays    sick, 
death    and    strike    benefits.      Members    in 
military  service  exempt  from  dues. 
Present  officers — ^Treasurer,   A.  A.   Myrup, 

810    Bush    Temple,    Chicago;    recording   and 

corresponding     secretary,      Charles     Iffiand; 

financial     secretary,     Henry     Koch;     edit<yr 

Bakers'    Journal.    Charles    F.  Hohmann    (all 

officers  same  address). 

Barbers'  Intenubttonal  Union,  Journeymen — 
Pays  $5  a  week  sick  and  disability  bene- 
fits,   and   $75   to    $500    death  benefits   ac- 
cording to  length  of  membership. 
Present      officers — President,      Frank      X. 

Noschang:    secretary-treasurer,    Jacob    Fisch- 
er.   222    East     Michigan     St..     Indianapolis, 

Ind.;    organizer.    James    0.    Shanessy;    vice 

presidents,  C.  M.  Feidw,   0.  F.  Foley,  John 

E.   Connelly.  H.  J.  Halford,   C.  W.  Merker, 

George  H.   Wahl.  _,        ,     «,  ^, 

First  officer — President.    Edward    Finkle- 


stone. 

BUI  Poston  and  BiUers  of  United  States  and 
Canada  International  Allianee — Pays  sick 
and  death  benefits  through  local  unions. 


Present  officers — President,  Patrick  F. 
Murphy;  vice  presidents,  W.  J.  McDonald, 
Al  Norrington,  James  Besant,  James  H.  Lea- 
verty,  Herman  Konig.  David  RoVarts,  Frank 
Isadore;  secretary,  William  McCarthy,  Long- 
acre  Building.  New  York  City;  treasurer. 
George  Abemathy;  trustees,  G^eorge  Bums, 
Gus  Pries,  Thomas  A.  Noonan;  sergeant-st- 
arms,  Al  Buland. 

First  officers — ^President,  Charles  Josephs; 
vice  pridsldents,  Jerry  Donavan,  Ike  Klein, 
Dick  Penny,  William  J.  Murray,  George  W. 
Lowery,  Thomas  Cahill,  A.  Chappelle;  sec- 
retary, J.  J.  McCormack;  treasurer,  Robert 
Mullens;  trustees.  J.  J.  Dunning,  R.  Penny, 
William  J.  Murphy. 

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Intenuitional 
Brotherhood  of — Strike  benefits  paid. 
Present  officers — General  president,  James 
W.  Kline;  secretary-treasurer,  William  P. 
Kramer,  Transportation  Building,  Chicago; 
vice  presidents,  F.  C.  Bolam,  Roy  Horn.  w. 
G.  Powlesland.  Edward  T>egtmeyer,  C.  C. 
Van  Dome,  John  H.  Tapken,  A.  O.  Ander- 
son, W.  L.  Phillips..  John  M.  Tobip. 
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Bofltnoakcn  and  Iron   Sliipbolldera^   Intar- 

■■tlMUl  BiotlMrliood  of. 

Prtfcent  ofleen — President,  J.  A.  Frank- 
Ila;  Msittaat  presi^nt.  Louis  Weyand;  sec 
retonr-treMnrer,  F.  P.  Ueinemeyer,  La^ 
BvUdiiiff,  Kansas  Oitr,  Mo.;  editor-manager 
Joviul,  Jamas  B.  Oasej;  rice  presidents, 
John  J.  Dcwd.  B.  0.  MeOntchan,  M.  A. 
Xabw,  Thomas  Nolan,  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  John 
F.  Sehmitt,  E.  J.  Sheehan. 

BookMndMrs,  Z&tsmatlonal  Brotherhood  of — 
Pays  strike;  also  death  benoflts  of  $75. 
Members  in  war  serrice  kept  in  good 
standing. 

Present  ofleers — President,  Walter  N.  Red- 
dl^  222  B.  Miehigan  St.,  Indianapolis;  Tice 
prendents,  William  Glockling.  «iohn  Hag- 
gerty.  Mrs.  Aagnsta  J.  Frincke;  secretary- 
trsasvrsr,  DsTid  T.  Daries;  execative  board. 
Mtes  Anna  Neary,  Miss  Mary  E.  M^han, 
Thoasas  P.  Oarrity,  Daniel  J.  Aheam,  Frank 
H.  OaUahan,  0.  O.  Kennell. 

First      omeers — ^President,      William      B. 

Hyde;    secretary,    8.   J.   Canning;   secretary 

treasnrer.  J.   A.  B.  Esp«y. 

Boot  and  8ho«  Workers'  Union — Pays  $5  a 

week    aiek   benefits     for     18     weeks.    $50 

death  benefit  for  six  months'  membership 

and  $100  for  two  y«ars.     Members  in  mil 

itary   serrice  allowed   reinstatement   with- 

Present  ofleers — ^President,  JohnF.  Tobin; 
▼iee  president,  CoUis  Loraly;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Oharlea  L.  Baine,  246  Summer  St., 
Boston;  ezeentiye  board,  John  F.  Tobin, 
Mary  Anderson,  Warren  M.  Hatch,  0.  E. 
Janea,  Fred  M.  Knight,  Z.  Lesp«rance.  Ool- 
lis  LotsIt.  Oad  Martindale,  William  Pront, 
Emmet  T.  Walls,   Charles  L.  Baine. 

First  ofleers — President,  John  F.  Tobin; 
Ties  president,  William  H.  Loughlin;  secx^- 
tary,  Horace  M.  Eaton;  treasurer,  AWin  C. 
Howea. 

BrawsTf.  Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Work- 
ers or  America.  International  Union  of — 
Pays  strifes  and  emergency  benefits. 
Present   ofleers — Corresponding   secretary, 
John    Bader;     recording     secretary,     Joseph 
Obargfell;  financial  secretarr,  Jop?ph  Proeb- 
stle;     seeretary-treasorer,     John    Rader,     51 
Vine  St.,  Cincinnati;  organiser,  Albert  Kug- 
ler. 

Dvlegatea  to  first  conyention  held  in  1886 
— Adam  Ketterman,  Ph.  Magk,  Christ 
Ranseher,  Ch.  Dieringer,  Charles  Pommer, 
Alboi  Saner,  Adolph  Biswanger.  Frank  Zeh, 
Rndelph  Weber,  Alois  Kopf. 

BrteMiqrsra,   Masons   and  Plasterers'    Inter- 

«^*i.,^«f  Union  of  America. 

Present  ofleers — President,  William  J. 
Bowen;  seeretary,  William  Dobson,  Uniyer- 
sity  Park  Bnilding,  Indianapolis;  yice  pres- 
idents, Thomas  R.  Preece,  George  T.  Thorn- 
ton. Joseph  P.  Duffy,  Thomas  Isiard.  Bert 
Ghilds,  James  Hickey.  Michael  H.  Nolan. 
Alf.  R.  Taubman;  treasurer,  Patrick  Murray. 

Brlflk.  THo  and  Terra  Ootto  Workers'   AUi- 
•BM  iBtemattonal — Pays  $100  death  bene- 
fits; locals  pay  from  $100  to  $250.  Mem- 
ben  in  war  seryice  exempt  from  dues  and 
win  be  reinstated   after  b^ing  discharged. 
Preaent  ofleers — President,  Frank  Kasten: 
asaoelate  preaident.  Frnnk  Butterworth;  sec 
ivtary-treasnrer,   William    Trary;    vice    pres 
idents,   William   Pratt,   William   J.   Albrecht, 
If.  J.  Rogers,  C.  F.  Woodard,   NT.  Lusoombe. 
0.  Shildroth,  Jsmes  P.  Flynn,  Louis  Barbag- 
Ha,  H.  E.  Bnrkhart.     Headqusrters,   166  W. 
Waahinffton  St.,  Chicago. 


First  officers — President,  Charles  Hanks; 
secretary-treasurer,   G^eorge  Hodge. 

Bridge,  Stmctnral  and  Ornamental,  Interna- 
tional Association  of — Pays  death  benefits; 
after  January  1,  1020,  old  age  and  disa- 
bility  pensions. 

Present  officers — President,  P.  J.  Morrin, 
American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianap- 
clis,  Tnd. ;  yice  presidents;  J.  A.  Johnston, 
266  Plane  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  J.  McCain, 
Labor  Temple,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Ben  Os- 
borne, 162^  Second  St..  Portland,  Orsg.; 
John  R.  McMullen,  522  Center  St.,  Chicago, 
ni.;  D.  J.  O'Shea,  Frickson  Place,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Thos.  Scahill,  47  Richland 
Aye.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  secretary- treas- 
urer, Harry  Jonea,  American  Central  Lifvs 
Bldg.,    Indianapolis. 

First  officers — Edward  Ryan,  president; 
James  G.  Crowley,  secretary-treasurer;  Dayis 
McKelyey,  J.  w.  K^Uy,  D.  F.  Mclntyre, 
Emil  Tranton,   ezecutiye  board. 

Broom  and  Whisk  M^ers'   Union.  Intem*- 
tional — Pays  $75  and  $100  death  benefits 
after   six   and   tweWe   months'    continuous 
merbership.   rsspectiyely. 
Present  officers — President,  J.  M.  Burgin; 
yice    president,     J.    A.    Oidding;     secretary- 
treasurer.    Will    R.    Boyer,    851    King  place, 
Chicago;  DJstrict  No.  1.  T.  C.  Milford;   No. 
2.  J.  W.  W«ayer;  No.  8,  Joseph  A.  Connors; 
No.  4,  George  MoRoberts;   No.  5,  J.  A.  Pet- 
field;  No.     6,     Harry     Monteyerde;     No.   7, 
James  McKenzie;   No.  8,  Thomas  Gold. 

First  officers — President.  C.  J.  Anderson; 
secrdtary,  P.  J.   McCormickk. 

Oarmen  of  America^  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
— Pays  $50  to  $250  death  benefit  and  also 
giyes  strike  pay.  Locals  haye  eith»r 
sick,  accident,  death  or  funeral  benefits. 
Present  officers — ^F.  L.  Ronemus,  P.  G.  P., 
608  West  20th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  M. 
F.  Ryan,  G.  P..  508  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  F.  H.  Knight,  A.  G.  P.,  1125  John  Aye., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  general  yice  presidents, 
Frank  McKenna,  cara  H.  Pickett.  150  Ca- 
thedral Aye..  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Geo.  A.  Nolte, 
2219  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.; 
J.  H.  Spelts,  4568  Tennyson  St..  Denyer. 
Colo.;  Frank  Paquin.  5861  Princeton  Aye., 
Chicago.  DI.;  J.  F.  McCreery,  823  N.  9th 
St.,  Paducah,  Ky.;  Louis  Beuloin.  465  Gor- 
don Aye..  Verdun,  Montreal.  Canada;  D.  J. 
Collins.  884  Hickory  St.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  D. 
A.  CrosBwhite,  503  Hall  Bide..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  Adolph  Werner,  1514  Emma  St.,  Chi- 
csgo.  III.;  Edw.  M.  Ware.  1112  N.  Conrad 
St..  Palestine,  Texas;  G.  F.  Mounts,  2509 
Denyer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Patterson. 
902  W.  Monroe,  Bloomington.  111.;  E.  Win. 
Weeks,  general  secretary  and  tressurer,  506- 
507-508-509-510  Hall  Bldg..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.:  general  execntiye  board,  S.  L.  Watts, 
chairman,  7127  Lanham  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
John  Jojinson.  secretary.  843  S.  Carolina 
Aye..  Mason  City.  Iowa;  J.  8.  Wilds.  743 
Lenon  St..  .Tacksonyille.  Fla.:  C.  E.  Whit- 
low. 901  Travis  Ave..  Fort  Worth.  Texas: 
Thos.  Broad,  50  MelroK  Aye.,  Ottawa.  Ont.. 
Csnada:  W.  J.  Adamen,  editor  and  manager 
.Tournal.  511-512  Hall  Bldg..  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

First  officers — Grand  rhief  carman,  W.  H. 
Ronemus:  yice  irrand  chief  carman.  W.  S. 
MiKsemer;  grsnd  secretary-tressurer,  S. 
Kelih^r;  grand  warden,  L.  H.  Shaefer;  grand 
sentinel.  C.  E.  Chilpon;  grand  execntiye 
board,  R.  Haselwood.  Charles  Board,  ]'. 
Kelly.  J.  Wyman,  F.  L.   Ronnnus. 
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Oarpentan  and  Joiners  of  America,  UnlUd 
Brotherhood  of — Pays  ttrilM,  lockoiit, 
death  and  disability  benefits;  sick  bent,- 
fits  paid  by  local  unions.  Members  in 
active  serriee  in  the  army  and  navy  en- 
titled to  benefits  nntil  mustered  out  of 
service. 

Present  officers — ^President,  W.  L.  Hutch- 
eson;  vice  presidents,  John  T.  Ooserove, 
Georgia  H.  Lakey;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank 
Duffv;  treasurer,  Thomas  Noale;  P.  O.  ad- 
dress all  general  oflBcers,  Carpenters'  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis;  executive  board  T.  M. 
Guerin.  D.  A.  Post,  John  H.  Potts,  James 
P.  Ogtotree,  Harry  Blackmoro,  W.  A.  Oole, 
Arthur  Martel,  and  the  president  and  seer^- 

First   officers — ^President,    Gabriel    Edmon- 
ston;  secretary,  P.  J.  McGuixv. 
Oanrars'  Aaioeiaitlon  of  North  Amazlea,  In- 
ternational Wood — ^Pays  death,  fire  insur- 
ance on  tools  and  strike  benefits. 
Present  officers — Central  or  national  com- 
mittee,   Aug.    Schrempf,    chairman;    William 
Betsch,    treasurer;    Frank    Walter,     William 
Bettelbach,    C.    A.    Tessitore,   trustees;    gen- 
eral secretary,  Frank  Detlef,  280  Woodbipe 
St.,  Brookhrn,  N.  Y. 

First    officers — Chairman    chosen    at    each 
convention;  secretary,  John  Henges. 
Oif  armakars'      Intenatlonal     Union  —  Pays 
death  benefit  from  $50  to  $550;  sick  ben- 
efits, $65  per  year;  out  of  work,  $54  per 
year;   strike,   $5  per  week  for  16  weeks 
and  $8  until  strike  or  lockout  ends;  trav- 
eling loan,  $20.    _      ,,     ,  ,  . 
Present  officers — President,   secretarv   and 
editor  of  Journal,  George  W.  Parkins,  Monon 
Building,    Chicago;    vice    presidents,    Samuel 
Gompers,   L.   P.  Hoffman,   A.   Garispy.  John 
Reichert.    B.   G.   Hall,   B.   J.    Stack,    Charles 
H.   Stevens,   Gibson  Weber. 

First   officers — Pi^asident,     A.     J.     Zeitler; 
secretary,  Charles  Baker. 
Olaxks,  BrotheAood  of  Bailway — Pays  strike 
benefits.     Members  in  war  service  exempt 
from  dwas  and  entitled  to  benefits. 
Present  officers — President,   James  J.  For- 
rester; secretary-treasurer,  M.  V.  H.  Bright; 
acting  secretary-treasurer.  Charhes  M.  Owens, 
Second  National  Bank  Building,   Cincinnati 
vice  presidents,   H.     F.    Baldwin,     Fred   W. 
Smith,  H.  C.  DeGrey,  J.  li.  Johnson. 
Clerks'  Intomatlonal  ProtoctlTe  Association, 
Betall — Pays    $5    sick   benefit    for    twelve 
weeks  in  any  fiscal  year  and  funerel  ranr- 
ing  from  $25  to  $200,  according  to  dura- 
tion of  membership. 

Present  officers — President,  E.  E.  Baker; 
vice  presidents,  Jacob  Koch,  C.  C.  Coulter. 
W.  G.  Despete,  John  B.  Schulte,  William  P. 
Hpinnenweber;  secretary-treasurer,  H.  J. 
Conway,  Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica— ^Pays  strike  and  death  benefits. 
Present  officers — ^President,  Andrew  O. 
Hughes;  vice  presidents,  F.  M.  Krepps. 
Joseph  Cnesee,  M.  McGowan;  secretary- 
treasurer.  William  R.  Deal,  Bishop  Build- 
ing. Kansas  City.  Kan. 

First    officers — I  resident.     M.     McGowan; 
vice  presidents,   F.  M.     Ravenscraft.     L.   K. 
McChesney,    James    Ahem;     secratsry-treas- 
ttrer,  Philip  Strong. 
Ontttng  Jm  and  Ontter  Xakers  of  Amarlea, 

International  Union  of — ^Pays  death  bene* 
Present  officers — President.  George  Bleau; 


vice  preeident,  Frank  Sheehan;  recording 
secretary,  Albert  Leik;  secretary -treasurer, 
I/Bonard  S.  Bants,  156  Short  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

First  officers — r resident,  Martin  Kramer; 
vice  presidents,  George  Goslin,  Peter  Ton- 
gas, Frank  Vallantry,  N.  Adelbort  Gould; 
secretary-treasui^sr,  James  Claasen,  Jr.;  re- 
cording secretary,  John  Landrigan. 

Diamond    Workers'     Frotacttfv     Union     of 

America. 

Present  officers — President,  Andrios  Meyer, 
828  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yj  see- 
retary,  Theo.  Quets;  treasurer,  T.  verlen- 
den. 

X>xaft8mMi's  Unions,  Intamatlonal  Fadsm- 
tioii  of. 

Present  and  first  offieers — ^President, 
John  C.  P.  &d  Kraft,  411  S.  Broad  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  vice  president,  C.  L.  BU>8e- 
mund,  417  Richmond  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  Ya.; 
secretary -treaaurer,  Horace  B.  Abel,  1942 
B.  Ontario  St.,  Philadelphia:  business  ad- 
dress, 411   S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Electrical    Workers,    Ittttmatlonal    Brother- 
liood  of — Pays  funeral  beneflta. 
Present  officers — President,  F.  J.  McNulty ; 

secretary,  Charlta  P.  Ford;  treasurer,  W.  A. 

Hogan;  vice  presidents,  G.  M.  Bugniasut,  J. 

P.  Noonan,  L.  C.  Crasser,  F.  Ingles. 
First    officers — President,     Henry    Miller; 

secretary-treasurer,     J.     F.     Kelley,     R«isch 

Building,  Springfield,  Illj  vice  presidents,  J. 

Harting,  T.  Heiselman,  T.  J.  Fennell. 

Bsirator   Oonstractors^    Infmational    Union 

of — Stritoa  benefita  are  paid. 

Present  officers — President,  Frank  Feeney, 
708  South  Fifty-seeond  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  vice  presidents.  John  O.  MaeDonald, 
886  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Edward 
Smith,  156  East  Fifty-fourth  St.,  New  York 
City;  Walter  Snow,  - 128  South  Sacramento 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI.;  E.  H.  Large,  602 
Dorman  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  H.  D.  Rowan, 
89  Woodbine  Ave.,  Ingram.  Pa.;  Edw.  Mc- 
Gee,  8662  Twentieth  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  secretary-treasurer;  Frank  J.  Schnei- 
der, 402-404  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Delegate  to  A.  F.  of  L.,  Frank  Feeney, 
708  South  Fifty-second  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

First  officers — President,  F.  W.  Doyle,  St. 
Louis;  vice  presidents,  John  Lally,  Chicago; 
H.  McLaughlin,  New  York;  D.  CI.  Bamett, 
Pittsburgh;  J.  Giberson,  Philadelphia ;  Wal- 
ter Mclntyre,  Boston;  William  Young,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Englnaers'    Beneficial   Association,    National 
Marine — Death  benefits  of  $100  to  $150: 
several  locals  pay   sick  benefits,    and  pay 
dues   of  members    in   military  service. 
Present     officers — President,     William     S. 
Brown,    856   EUicott   Square   Bldg.,   Buffalo; 
vice    presidents,    Thomas    L.    Delahunty,    26 
Park  place,  New  York  City;  John  S.  Fisher, 
2215    85th    St..    Galveston,    Texas:    William 
H.   Hyman,    1600    N.   Montford    Ave.,    Balti- 
more; vacretary,  George  A.  Grubb,  856  EUi- 
cott Square  Bldg.,  Buffalo;  treasurer,  Albert 
L.  Jones.  88  Avery  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  tel- 
ephone Grand  8687. 

Old  officers — President,  Garrett  Douw; 
vice  presidents,  A.  L.  Foots,  J.  W.  Shea; 
secretary.  Thomas  Buchanan;  treaaurer, 
Rudolphus  Doty. 

Bnflneers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and 
Operating— Benefits  are  in  maintaining 
union  conditions  for  the  members. 
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Preirat  oAeen — President,  Milton  Snell- 
isgi;  Tie*  pratidents,  A.  M.  Huddoll,  Will- 
iam MeXtnsiei  Joseph  Muufering,  Dave 
Erana,  Jamea  A.  Oooley;  secretary-treaa- 
wrwe,  a.  M.  Oonnrford,  6884  Yale  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Bngravvrt'  X^mcm,  Xntanatioaal  Siaal  and 
00|ip«< — Joat  organised  and  question  of 
benoAta  will  he  decided   ny   first   coriven* 

tiOD. 

AetlBf  ofilcw — Secretary,  William  Johnson, 
70  Webh  St.,  Weymouth,  Maas. 

ZBfWfWS'  Uaton  of  Norili  Amezlea,  Photo, 

ImntttOBal — Paya     toberculosis,     strike 

and  death  benefits. 

Preaent  ofleora — ^President.  Matthew  Woll. 
filll  Biabop  St..  Chicago;  ricw  presidents, 
Tbao.  Greifsn,  John  F.  Maguire,  Charles  Hor- 
vacka;  aeeretary-treasnrer,  Henry  F. 
SebmAl,  412  Nicholas  Building,  1504  South 
Onnd  ATOn  St.  Lonis. 

Firat  oflficera — Preaident,  John  Beran;  sec- 
rotary,  W.  Palmar  Hall. 

FMAfsl  aaplOM,  Naitlonal  Fedantlon  of— 
Preaent  offieera — Preaident,  Luther  C. 
Steward :  viee  prealdenta,  W.  E.  Juntoar, 
Martin  J.  Leonud,  Miss  Florence  Etheredge, 
William  T.  Griffith,  Charlea  F.  Nagel.  8. 
Ttson  Kinaall,  Charlea  L.  Wiegand;  secx«- 
tary  tioaanrar,  E.  J.  Newmyer,  Continental 
Tkvat  Building,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Flrat  ofileera — Preaident,  H.  M.  McLaren; 
Tlco  praaidonts,  Luther  C.  Steward.  W.  E. 
Jvnkar,_W.  J.  Burke,  Miaa  Florence  Ethe- 
radgo,  William  T.  Grifllth,  Charies  F.  Nagel, 
Martin  J.  Gorman;  aecretary-treasurer,  E.  J. 


Fin  yukt«n,  Zaltniatlonal  As  aodatlon  of — 
ProTialon  made  by  locals  to  protect  mem- 
benJdp  of  men  in  military  serrice. 
Proaant     ofileera — ^President,     Thomas     G. 
Snallaey;    aecretary-treasurer,   W.    A.    Smith, 
1812   B   St.   N.E.,   Washington.    D.    C;    vice 
praaidanta,  8.  A.  Fink,  Fred  W.  Baer,  E.  J. 
Oavaney,   B.    E.    Oden.    O.    O.   Dunn.    G.    J. 
RIehardaon,  W.   R.  Brown,   Sidney  Johnson. 
L.  H.  Riley,  J.  F.  Kerwin.  William  H.  Leslie. 
Firat  ofileera — ^Temporary    chairman,   Ray 
■Mnd   B.   Oden;    temporary    secretary.    Will- 
iam Androw  Smith. 


.  and  Onara,  Zntamatlonal  Brothar- 
kood  of  HationiTy — ^Pays  strike  benefits: 
loeala  pay  aick  and  death  benefits. 
Preaent  ofileera — President.  Timothy  Healy, 
211  B.  46th  St.,  New  York  City;  vice  presi- 
denta,  H.  A.  James,  P.  T.  Timon.  A.  A.  Wood- 
ward, L.  F.  Sprouse.  R.  W.  Beattie.  James 
Oenlating,  Joseph  P.  Flanagan:  secretary- 
tfoaanror,  O.  L.  Shamp,  3615  N.  24th  St., 
Omaha,  Mob. 

Flrat    ofileera — ^President.    J.    W.    Morton: 

acetvtaiT-troaBurer,  C.  L.  Shamp:  rice  presi- 

danta.  H.  W.  Bansch.  H.  E.  Plimon:   Peter 

Bruak,  T.  F.  TImey,  William  Katrell. 

TtmmMxf    Baaplofaa,    International    Brother- 

kood   of — ^Pays   strike   benefits  of  $4   per 

woak,  but  discontinued  sick  benefits  owing 

to  low  per  capita  tax.     Local  unions  pay 

aiek  and  death  benefits  and  retained  mem- 

bora  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to  ben- 

efita. 

Preaent  officers — ^President.  A.  R.  Linn. 
no  Ckaatnut  St..  St.  Louis:  vice  preeidents, 
John  Oebnla.  612  Webster  St..  Schenectady, 
v.  T.;  Thomas  Cameron.  215  Douglas  Are.. 
BaDorino,  HI.:  Darid  Whelan.  27  J«ffer- 
Bon  at^  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Mathew  Madiaan.  21S 
Walworth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:   William  O. 


Anders,  1428^  Third  Ave.,  Seattle,  Waah.; 
aecretary-treasurer,  George  Bechtold,  807, 
810  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis. 

First  oflBcers — President,  Frank  McArdle; 
secretary,  Gacrge  Bechtold;  vivce  presidents, 
Michael  Doran,  George  Kline,  John  Slumakl, 
John  Gillnley. 

For  Workara*  Union  of   the    Unitod    Statca 

and    Canada,     Zntamatlonal — Paya    death 

benefit  of  $75  and  for  strikes. 

Present  oflicers — Acting  president.  Morris 
Kaufman;  secretary-treasurer,  Andrew  Wen- 
neis,  9  Jackaon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N. 
Y.;  vice  presidents,  H^man  Sorkin,  Charles 
Gmeinur,  Morris  Kaufman,  J.  A.  McEwan, 
Benjamin  Led^rman,  Joseph  Zigler. 

First  ofileera — President,  A.  W.  Miller; 
secretary,  Andrew  Wenneis;  vice  presidents. 
Ph.  SUberstein,  S.  Stracber,  Gh.  Gmeiner, 
M.  Kaufman,  J.  A.  McEwan,  B.  Lederman, 
Joseph   Ziger. 

GaroMMit  Workara,  Intamatlonal,  Ladlaa — 
Pays  strike  benefits  while  many  locale 
^ve  aick  benefit.  Membera  in  war  serv- 
ice abaolved  from  paying  duaa. 
Present  'officers — President,  Benjamin 
SchJeesinger;  secretary <itreaaurar,  Abraham 
baroif,  82  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Oarmant  Workwa  of  Amarlei^  Unltad. 

Preaent  oflicers — President,  Thomaa  A. 
Ricbart,  room  504,  175  W.  Waahington  St., 
Chicago :  secretary, .  B.  A.  Larger,  Rooma 
116-22  Bible  House,  New  York  City;  treaa- 
urer,  Henry  Waxman;  auditor,  I.  Hashkins; 
trustees,  Victor  Altman,  Margaret  C.  Dalev ; 
these  olncials  and  the  following  compriM  the 
executive  board:  B.  Abrams,  Abraham  Gor- 
don. Frank  Doyle.  W.  F.  Bush. 

First  oiBcers---Secretary,  Charles  F. 
Reichers:  treaanrer,  Jacob  Groaa;  auditor, 
Harry  White;  executive  board,  A.  J.  Fels, 
P.  Aaronson,  A.  Sussman,  A.  Israel. 

Olaaa  Bottle  Blowira'  Aaaodatlon — Paya 
death  benefit  of  $500.  Aaaeaament  for 
deaths,  10  cents  per  capita.  Many  locals 
have   sick    benefits. 

Preaent  oflicers — ^President,  John  A.  Toll, 
Colonial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia; 
treasurer,  Harry  Halton,  024  Washington 
Ave.,  Alton,  111.;  vice  president,  Jamea 
Maloney,  1817  Mousey  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
secretary,  Harry  Jenkins,  Colonial  Truat 
Building.  Philadelphia:  executive  board.  F. 
M.  Edwards.  Arthur  Muhleman,  J.  L.  La- 
noux.  William  C.  Connolly.  Robert  G.  Van- 
sant,  W.  W.  Campbell,  John  S.  Roberts, 
Albert  C.  McLaughlin. 

Glaaa  Woxkera,  National  Window — Pajs 
flOO  benefit  to  members  in  good  standing 
on  wife's  death  and  $200  to  heirs  en 
member's   ^ath. 

Present  oflicers — President,  J.  M.  Neenan; 
secretary.  Thomas  Reynolds,  419  Electric 
Building.  Cleveland;  treasurer,  Joseph 
Slight:  trustees.  Harry  B.  Neal,  S.  P.  Small- 
wood,  C.  D.  Smith. 
GlMs  Wozkara'  Union,  Amorican  Flint. 

Present  oflicers — President.  William  P. 
Clarke:  vice  president.  Joseph  M.  Glllooly: 
secretary-treaaurer,  C.  J.  Shipman,  Ohio 
Puilding.  Toledo,  Ohio;  assistant  secrHary, 
H  H.  Cook. 
GlOTO  Woxkara  of  Amarlea. 

Present  oflicers — President,  Thomaa  J.  Ma- 
honev;  vice  presidents,  Agnes  Nestor.  Charlea 
Haddleton,  Beaaie  Williams,  Gotfriei 
.Peterson,     Charlea     O.     Brandt;     aecretarj- 
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treasurer,    Elizabeth    Christman,    139    North 
Clark  St.,  Chicai^. 

First  officers — President,  Georiee  H.  Tay- 
lor; vice  presidents,  L.  W.  Chamberlain,  W. 
H.  Cox,  Cora  B.  Ho^n,  J.  H.  Bedmann, 
Charles  RosTer;  secretary,  A.  H.  Oosselmar; 
treasurer,  John  J.  Losa. 

Gnuilte  Ontters'  Intematioiial  Union — ^Mern- 
bers  pay  half  dues  after  50  years  of  age 
and  are  exempt  after  60.  Loss  of  sight 
benefits,  $600  and  $10  per  month  pension 
or  honorary  benefit  for  six  months  after  52 
years. 
Present  officers — ^President,  James  Duncan, 

25     School     St.,     Quincy.     Mass.;     executiye 

board,   the  president,   Nicholas  Williams,   J. 

B.   Hutchison.   George    A.    McDonald,    John 

Boyson,  William  MeOhee,  Saverio  Frantelli. 
First    officers — ^President,    N.    0.    Bassick; 

secretary,  T.  H.  Mureh;   vice  presidents,  N. 

S.  Fahas,   Thomas  Fahey,   P.   H.   Oooney.    I. 

P.  Clay,  W.  K.  Smith. 

Hatters  of  Nortli  America^  United. 

Present  officers — ^President,  M.  F.  Oreen; 
secretary-treasurer,  Martin  Lawlor,  72  Blbka 
House.  New  York  City. 

Heat  and  Fxost  Insulators  and  Asbestos 
Workers,  International  Union  of — ^Pays 
strike  benefits. 

Present  officers — President,  Joseph  A.  Mul> 
laney,  15  Bleyenth  St.,  Blmherst,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  T.;  vice  presidents,  John  J.  Mo- 
Cormick,  215  Morris  St.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.; 
Edward  Brinkler,  862  Gladwin  Are.,  Detroit, 


W.    Superior    St.,     Chicago;     vscretary-treas- 
nrer,   Thomas  J.  McNamara,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hod  Oaniers,  Building  and  Oommon  Labor- 
ers* Union,  International — Pays  death 
benefits  of  $50  on  12  months'  member- 
ship and  $100  on  two  years,  and  for  mem- 
bers in   war  service. 

Pxvsent  officers — ^President,  D.  D'Alessan- 
dro,  25  School  St.,  Ouincy,  Mass.;  vice  pres- 
idents, George  Seelhorst,  84  Howard  St., 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Cordell,  8056  Men- 
tor St.,  Cincinnati;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Port- 
land, Me. ;  v.  De  Italeo,  468  Brand  Ave , 
Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary-traasurer,  A. 
Persion,   25   School  St..  Quincy,  Mass. 

First  officers — President,  Herman  Lilien; 
secretary,  H.  A.  Steinburgh;  vice  presidents, 
Peter  Larsen,  James  Malley,  Yaf  M.  Can- 
Rvan,   August   Palutss,   Elmo   Chambers. 

Horseahoers  of  XTnited  States  and  Oanada, 
International  Union  of  Journeymen — 
Locals  pay  sick  and  death  benefits.  All 
dues  and  per  capita  tax  remitted  to  mem- 
bers in  war  service. 

Present  officers — President  and  general  or- 
ganizer, Bernard  Flatlev,  92  Brill  St.,  New> 
ark,  N.  .T. ;  vice  presidents,  Harry  Dunlop, 
Timothy  Healy,  Henry  M.  Backer;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Hubert  S.  Marshall,  707  Second 
National  Bank  Buildiniar,  Cincinnati. 

First  officers — President,  John  McGcc; 
secretary,  William  Whalen;  vice  presidents, 
James  Keenan,  William  E.  Roach,  Cornelius 
McCarthy. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  Interna- 
tional Alliance  and  Bartenders'  Leaguo 
of  Ameirlea — ^The  character  of  the  catering 
trade  prevents  abolition  of  Sunday  labor 
but  has  been  successful  in  establishing 
"one  day's  rest  in  seven." 
Present  officers — ^President,  Edward  Flore, 


375  Oak  St.,  Buffalo;  vice  presidents,  Rob- 
ert Hesketh,  Frank  Hoffman,  C.  W.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Elisabeth  Maloney,  Paul  Steffl«r,  John 
W.  Conley,  A.  B.  Hassel,  J.  Charles  Hackett; 
secretary-treasurer,  Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Oom- 
mercial    Tribune   Building.    Cincinnati. 

First  officers — dacretary,  Julius  Weiner, 
New  York  City;  treasurer,  William  Schim- 
mel.  Brooklyn;  executive  board,  S.  K.  Gov- 
ern, Rixshard  AlberiL  George  Hersbeijg. 
The  laws  did  not  provide  for  a  president  <ir 
vice  president. 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Ama^amated 

Association  of — Pays  sick,  accident,  dealh 

and  strike  benefits.     Local  lodges  pay  dues 

of  nrambers  in  war  service  and  they  are 

entitled  to  all  benefits. 

Present  officers — Assistant  president,  D.  J. 

Davis;    seoiletary-treasurer,    Mj     F.     Tighe, 

House  Building,  Pittsburgh;   assistant  secra- 

tary,  Fred  Keightly;  benefit  secretary,  J.  A. 

Bowers;  managing  editor,  Ben  I.  Davis;  vice 

5 resident,    Walter   Larkin;    trustees,    Jenkln 
ones,   John  Donahue,  James  McCoy. 
Fltst     officers — President     and     secretary, 
Joseph  Bishop;    treasurer,    David   A.   Plan^.; 
trustees,  William  Martin,  John  Jarrett. 

Jewelry    Wozkera'     Union,     International — 

Pays  strike  benefits. 

Present  officers — President,  George  W. 
Livsey;  Moretary-treasurer,  Abraham  Green- 
stein,  881  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City;  organ- 
izer, M.  L.  Werner;  vice  presidents,  Sam 
Schutser,  Dora  Jacobs,  John  Schwarts, 
Jofluph  Bisenberg,  M.  Dorfman,  Thomas  Gun- 
ning, Frank  Maucher,  S.  E.  Beardsley,  H.  J. 
Moyniman. 

First  officers — President,  Juliua  Bimham; 
treasurer,  Abraham  Greenstein;  vice  presi- 
Emil  Rosenauist,  Louis  L.  Oushman,  Arnold 
dents,  Charles  B.  Miuard,  James  Doherty, 
Lagergran,  Joseph  Weinstein,  Jacob  Chisel- 
sky;  organiser,  John  Schwarts. 
Lace  OperatiTefl  of  America  The  (nuurtered 

Socletf    of     Amalgamated— Pays     funeral 

benefits  of  $100  to  $500  on  a  graduated 

scale  of  memVarship  from  one  to  ten  years. 

Strike  benefits  and  $7  a  week. 

Present  officers — President,  David  Wilson; 
representative,  William  McCaffrey;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, David  L.  Gould,  545  W.  Le- 
high Ave,   Philadelphia. 

First  officers — President,  John  Young; 
secretary,  Edwin  S.  Langham:  treasurer, 
Amos  Pashley;  executive  Committee,  James 
Ireland,  John  Smith,  Ed.  W.  Woolley, 
Georflre  Hart,  John  Upton.  James  Pollitt,  Ed- 
gar Taylor,  William  Nesbit. 

Lathers'    International   Union,   Wood,    Wire 

and  Metal — Pays  $100  funeral  and  strike 

benefits. 

Prevant  officers — ^President.  William  J. 
McSorley.  401  Superior  Building,  Cleveland; 
vice  presidents,  John  Bell,  Dean  R.  Weston, 
Fid  ward  N.  Kelley,  Frank  Mahoney,  Parker 
Franks,  Charles  M.  Livingston,  John  J.  Fal- 
lon; 9dcretary-treasurer,  Ralph  Y.  Brandt, 
401   Superior  St..  Cleveland. 

First  officers — President,  E.  J.  Bracken; 
secretary,  P.  J.  Burns;  treasurer,  Arthur 
Sanford. 

Lanndnr  Workers'  International  Union — 
Members  in  military  service  are  protected 
in  their  membership  during  term  of  serv- 
ice. 

Present  officers — ^President,  James  F. 
Brock,  Box  11,  Station  1,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  vice 
presidents,  F.  H.  Cockroft,  1240  Ylrglnia 
Ave.,  Johnstown.  Pa.;  M.  J.  O'Leary,  26  W. 
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Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Oarl  E.  Lmm, 
764  John  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Roy  Burt, 
588-0  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco;  trustees, 
Hn.  Hary  A.  Moran,  Station  A,  Box  28, 
Boaton:  iBarl  W.  Younff,  1117  Plymouth 
Are.,  San  Francisco ;  John  O'Keefe,  2664 
Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco;  secretary-treas- 
nr«r;  H.  L.  Morrison,  799  Second  Av«.,  Troy, 
K.  Y. 

First  ofllccars — ^President,    J.    J.    Manning; 
saeretary,   0.  Nordeck. 

LartliOT  Woikan'  Intetmattonal  Union,  Unit- 
ad — Paya  strike,  lockout,  sick  and  death 
benflto. 

Praaent  oAcers — President,  W.  E.  Bryan; 
▼tea  president,  Edward  E.  Schilling;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, John  J.  Pfeiffer;  ez«cutiTe 
hOHUd,  F.  P.  Maloney.  John  Doran,  W.  F. 
AHvrman,  B.  B.  Ladwig,  J.  W.  Trapp;  ex- 
aentiTa  eonneil.  all  officers.  General  offices, 
504-505  PoaUl  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Firat   oAeara — Ohairman,   reprevanting  the 

A.  F.  of  L.,  Hugh  Frayne;  advisor  repre- 
senting A.  F.  of  Ij.,  Frany  Duffy;  secretary, 
John  jT.  Pfeiffer;  ehairman  law  committee, 
W.  E.  Bryan. 

Lallir  Oarxlari,  National  Association  of — 
Pays  sick,  aceidnnt  and  life  insurance. 
Present  officers — ^President,'  Bdw.  J.  Gai- 
Dor,  Mnneie,  Ind.;  vice  president,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Habb,  New  York,  X.  Y.;  secretary,  Ed.  J. 
OantweU,  Kenois  Building,  11th  and  G  Sts. 
N.  W.,  waahlngton,  D.  C.:  assistant  secre- 
Utrv,  M.  T.  Finnan,  K«nois  Building,  11th 
and  6.  Sts.  N.  W.,  Washinston,  D.  O. ;  trees-  * 
vrer,  Ohaa.  J>.  mffy,  Chicsgo.  111.;  execu- 
tlra  board,  R.  F.  Quinn,  chairman,  Phila- 
Mphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  Maher,  Omaha,  Kebr.;  F. 
M.  Tmax,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  S.  Foley.  Bos- 
ton, Maas.;  0.  F.  Stinson,  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
eoBunittee  on  constitution  and  law;  D.  F. 
MnrraT,  ehairman,  Kalamasoo,  Mich.;  John 
8.  Wincheater,  Loa  Angeles.  Oal.;  O.  E. 
Priddy,    Toroka,    Kans.;    chief    collector,    M. 

B.  A.,  L.  E.  Swarts,  Nashville.  Tenn.;  board 
of  troateea,  M.  B.  A.,  T.  L.  McKeever.  pres- 
ident, Gton  Francisco,  Oal.;  O.  L.  Watson. 
DallsuB.  Texaa;  E.  W.  Engel.  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Geo.  D.  Slater,  Brookljm,  V.  Y.;  J.  T.  Mi- 
iMmey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  B.  J.  Ourtin,  Lynn, 
Maas.;  ehief  medical  examiner.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Armour,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  chief  clerk,  na- 
tinial  sick  benefit  association,  John  T.  Mug- 
aTin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  board  of  directors. 
national  sick  benefit  association,  W.  H.  R. 
Woodxow.  president.  Baltimore,  Md.:  J.  J. 
Scully,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  R.  Beavis,  Dc- 
tiolt.   Mich. 

FbPBt  officers — President.  W.  H.  Wood, 
Detroit;  Tiee  president,  A.  F.  Dahlman,  Mil 
wanket;  treasurer,  George  E.  Goellner.  De- 
troit; executiTe  committee.  J.  J.  Simons, 
Chieago;  Tra  Odell.  Milwaukee:  J.  J.  Good- 
win, ProTidence;  H.  Cummer.  Buffalo:  legis- 
latiTe  committee.  Wilmot  Dunn.  NashTille; 
George  J.  Kleffner.  Omaha;  .T.  J.  Edmonds, 
Chicago;  Thomas  F.  O'Dea,  St.  Paul. 

UKhognphara    of    America.    Amalgamated — 
Paya  mortuary  benefit  of  $50  for  first  six 
months  of  membership  and  graduating  up 
to  $500  for  those  in  good  standing  three 
yearn  or  more:  sick  and  unemployed  ben- 
4ita  being  inaugurated.     Mnnbers  in   war 
aerriee  exempt  from  dues  and  asRoiibments. 
Praaent   offieera — President.    Philip    Bock: 
▼ieo    presidents,     William     Benson,     Wslt^^r 
Newman,    O.   C.    Simmendinger,    A.    D.   Nor- 
man;   aeereiary-treasurer,    Tsmes   M.   O'Con- 
nor, 809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


First  officers  known — President,  John  C. 
Mackenzie;  recording  secretary,  Fred  F. 
Hauter;  financial  secretary,  Joseph  Keogn. 
Lcngshoramen's  Aasodiktlon,   Intaniationaf— 

Pays  strike   or    lockout    benefit    of  $4   a 

week. 

Present  officars — President.  T.  V.  O'Con- 
nor, 704  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, John  J.  Joyce,  702  Brisbane 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  vice  presidents,  An- 
thony J.  Chlopek,  16  So.  Patterson  Park 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  M.  J.  Gahagan, 
2015^  Avenue  D,  Gslveston,  Tex.;  W.  B. 
Jones.  408  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Thos.  Harrison,  618  Philip  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  F.  P.  A.  Vaccarelli,  1475  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.  Y.;  Gordon  J.  Kelly, 
4160  Arcade  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  T. 
Joy,  59  Upper  Water  St..  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
Charles  Lindsay,  17  Gaynor  Court,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Thos.  P.  Woodland.  2908  Fourth  St., 
New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  CI.  Bjorklund,  504 
East  64th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Michael  F. 
Keayy,  65  Monument  St.,  Oharlestown, 
Mass.;  Spencer  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1286, 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

First  officers — President,  Charles  Kelly; 
secretary,  J.  G.  McKay. 

Machtnlsta,  Intemfttional  A^aodMion  of — 
Pays  a  maximum  of  $200  death  and  $6 
and  $8  strike  benefits.  Locals  control 
sick  benefits. 

Present  officers — President,  William  H. 
Johnston;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  0.  DsTiaon, 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building.  Washington,  D.  C;  aa- 
sistant  secretary-txeasurer,  R.  S.  Newham; 
executive  board,  Robert  Fechner.  H.  J.  Carr, 
William  Hannon,  Charlea  T.  Nicholaon,  Y. 
S.  Gauthier. 

First  officers — Gilsnd  master  machinists,  T. 
W.  Talbot;  grand  foremsn.  J.  J.  Creamer; 
financial  secretary,   W.  L.  Dawley. 

Kaintebanca  of  Way  Bmployea,  Unltad 
Brotherhood  of — ^Benefits  are  paid  by  local 
lodges. 

Present  officers — Grand  president,  A.  E. 
Barker,  27  Putnam  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich.; 
grand  secretary -treasurer,  George  Seal,  27 
Putnam  Are.,  Detroit.  Mich.:  grand  rice 
presidents.  F.  H.  Fljosdsl.  Room  455  Tem- 
ple Block.  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  T.  H.  Ger- 
rey,   408   A.  F.   of  of  L.   Bldg.,   Washington, 

D.  C:  O.  Folland,  Room  706.  417  8.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.  111.:  W.  V.  Tumbull,  240 
King  St.  West,  St.  .John.  N.  B.;  C.  R.  Pat- 
ten. R.  F.  D.  A..  Box  329.  Jacksonville,  Fla; 

E.  F.  Grable,  19  Bnckminster  St..  Boston, 
Mass. ;  D.  Stroud,  •  Monroe,  La. :  executiTe 
board.  Wm.  Dorey.  rhairmnn.  27  Putnam 
Are.,  Detroit,  Mirh. :  L.  I.  Kennedy,  secre- 
tsry,  1308  Lancaster  Ave..  Wilmington, 
Del.;  C.  E.  Crook.  4126  Colfax  Are.  N..  Min- 
nespolis.  Minn.:  G.  H.  Plynt.  408  Gorrell 
Rt.,  Greensboro.  N.  C:  W.  Robson.  27  Put- 
nam Ave..  Detroit.  Mich.;  trustees.  Wm. 
Doreev.  27  Putnam  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.: 
Leo.  I.  Kennedy.  1303  Lsncsster  Are..  Wil- 
mington, Del.:  G.  H.  Flynt,  408  Gorrell  St.. 
Greensboro,  N.  0. :  editor  end  manager  of 
Advance  Guide,  F.  Finnson,  27  Putnam  Ave., 
Detroit,   Mich. 

Marble,   Slate  and  Stona  Poliahers.  Bnbbora 

and  Sawyers,  International  Aasoeiation  of. 

Present    officer — President.     8.     C.  Hogan, 
44 «  F.   149th   St..   New  York   City. 
BCasters.  BCatea  and  Pilots  of  America — ^Death 

benefits  psid  by  many  locals. 

Present  officers  —  President.  .John  H. 
Pruett;  vice  presidents,  W.  T.  Daniels,  Wat^ 
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ren  N.  Phinnty,  Oharlei  8.  Love,  Frederick 
0.  Boyer,  Oeorge  B.  Ooffm,  John  0.  Strein, 
Oeorge  W.  Keeney:  treeenrer,  A.  B.  Dey- 
lin;  eeoretery.  M.  D.  Tenniswood,  808  Vine 
St.,  Oam^n,  N.  J.;  tnutees,  B.  8.  Layender, 
Uliter  DaTis,  David  W.  Pratt. 

First  offlcors — ^President,  Frank  H.  Ward; 
aecretaryj  BenJ.  F.  Perkini;  treasurer,  Will- 
iam J.  Button. 

Meat  Ontters  and  Buidisr  Workmen,  Amal- 
gamated— Pays   death   benefits   of   |50   to 
1100.     Many  locals  paid   dues  and  bene* 
fits  to  memSers  in  nulitary  serrice. 
Present  officers — ^President.  John  F.  Hart; 
Tiee   presidents,   Fred   8chmidt,   Phil   Ooest, 
Joseph  Minhart,  John  Kennwdy,  A.  J.  Pike, 
Joseph  Hofmann,  T.  A.  HcOreath;  secretary - 
treaaorer,  Dennis  Lane,   166  W.  Washington 
8t.,   Chicago. 

First  officers — ^President,  John  F.  Hart; 
secretary -treasurar.   Homer  D.   Oall. 

Mstal  Woxken'    Amalgamated   Shaat. 

Present  offiosrs — ^President,  John  J. 
Hynes;  Tiee  presidents,  Thomas  Reddinf,  J. 
J.  O'Brien,  W.  8.  Howell,  Fred  Onndlash, 
Otto  E.  Hoard,  David  J.  Kiniry,  Daniel  J. 
White,  William  M.  O'Brien,  A.  J.  Crawford. 
James  Petterson;  Mcretary-treasnrer,  John 
E.  Bray,  122  South  Ashland  Are.,  Chicago. 

MSna,  MUl  and   Smaltar  Workers'    Iitt«ni»- 
tiosal  XTnlon — Pays  strike,  death  and  sick 
benefits  and  ont  of  work  in  ease  of  a  lock* 
out  to  discriminate  against  membars. 
Present     officers — ^President,     Charles     H.  # 
Moyer;  vice  president,  J.  B.  Kankin;  secre- 
tary-treasurer,  Enrast  Mills,   Denham  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo.;  executive  board,  William  Dav* 
idson,    Ouy   E.    Miller,    William    A.   Bums, 
Alfred  Bordsen. 

First  officers — President,  John  Oilligan; 
vice  president,  D.  D.  Goode;  temporary  sec- 
retary. T.  M.  Malouin;  secretary-treasurer. 
W.  J.  Weeks;  executive  board.  James  Millet, 
Anthony  Matthews,  Patrick  Gallaglrar,  John 
McLeod. 


Mine    Worken    of    Ameclea,    United — Local 
union  controls  the  beneficial  features,  but 
the    international    pays    strike   benefits   in 
unorganiTOd  fields.     Members  in  war  serv- 
ice exempt  from  dues  and  assessments  and 
are  entitled  to  benefits. 
Preeent     officers  —  President,     Frank     J. 
Ha]r«s;  vice  president.  John  L.  Lewis;   sec- 
retarv-treasurer.    William    Green:    executive 
board.    District   No.    1,    Thomas   Davis;    No. 
2.  William  Donaldson;  No.  5,  John  O'Leary; 
No.  6,  A.  R.  Watkins;   No.  7,  N.  J.  Ferry; 
No     8,    Lawrence   Bramlet;    No.   9,    John    J. 
Mates;   No.   10.  Sam  Caddy;  No.  11,  W.  D. 
Vanhom;    No.    12,    Johnh    Zimmerman:    No. 
18,   Samuel  Ball«ntine;  No.  14.  G.  L.  Peck; 
No.  15.  Luke  Brennan;  No.  17,  B.  C.  Scott; 
No.  18.  Robert  Livett;   No.  21,  William  Dal- 
rymple;    No.     22,    Hugh    McLeod:     No.    28 
George  Baker;  No.  24.  John  Crutchfield;  No. 
25,    Andrew   Steele;    No.    27.    Adam   Wilkin- 
son;   No.    29,    Lawrenc*d   DwVer.      Headquar- 
ters,   Merchants'    Bank    Building,    Indianap 
olis. 

First  officers — President.  John  B.  Rne: 
secretary,  Robert  Watchorn;  executive 
board,  Patrick  McBryde.  William  Scaife.  R. 
P.   Warren.   John   Kanv.    W.   C.   Webb. 

Holders'  Union  of  America,  International — 
Pays    $7.60   per  week   sick.    $9.60    strike, 
and    $100    to    $200    death    benefits.      Spe- 
cial fund  to  protect  members  in  war  serv 
iee. 


Present  officers — President.  Joseph  F.  Val- 
entine:  vice  presidents,  Micnael  J.  Keough, 
John  R.  O'Leary,  Lawrence  O'Keefe,  John 
H.  Bamett,  Nick  Smith,  Charles  W.  Wilker- 
son,  James  Brown;  secretary,  Victor  Klu- 
ber,  680  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati  t  treasurer, 
John  Gill;  editor  Journal,  John  F.  Frey,  P. 
O.   Box   699,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

First  officers — ^Presi^nt,  William  C.  Rea, 
secretaries.  Norman  Van  Alstine  and  Sam 
uel  Wilson. 

Xniidans,  Amariean  Fadaratlon  of — ^Interna- 
tional benefits  are  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution,   «ach    local    taking    care    of    its 
members    in   its   own    way.     Members    in 
war  service   exempt   from   dues. 
Present     officers — President.     Joseph      N 
WeVar;    vice   president,     William     J.    Kern 
good;    secretaxT,    William     Kemgood.     858& 
Pine  St.,  St.   lA>uis;   treasurer.  Otto  Osten- 
dorfj  executive  committee,  C.  A.  Weaver,  A. 
C.  Hayden,  Frank  Borgal,  H.  E.  Brenton,  D. 
A.  Carey. 

First  officers — ^President,  Owen  Miller; 
secretary,  Jacob  Sehmals;  treasurer.  John  J 
Meurer;  vice  presidents,  I.  J.  Masten.  Will- 
iam Koch.   Christian  Ahba,  F.  H.  Wade. 

Oil  Field,  Oaa  Wall  and  Baflnarj  Woxkars  ol 
AmadoL    Intamatlonal    Asaodation    of — 

Referandum   being    taken    on    eatabUahing 

sick,  accident  or  death  benefits. 

Present  officers — President,   R.  E.  Evans; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.   L.  Hope;   viee  pres- 
idents. John  Sheehan,  H.  A.  Hill ;  editor  In 
temational  Oil  Worker.    Georn  Fisher. 

First    officers — Presidwnt,    G.    G.    Jacobs, 
secretary-treasurer,    T.     L.     Coleboume;    re- 
cording secretary,  R.  C.  Walter. 
Palntar%    Daooraton   and   PapaAaagara    ot 

Amariea»  Brotlisrbood  of— -Pays  graduated 

death  and  disability  benefits  from  $25  to 

$800;    wife's   dasth   benefit,    $25   to   $50. 

Members    in   war    service   entitled    to    all 

benefits. 

President,  George  F.  Uedrick,  LafayetU. 
Ind.;  vice  presidents,  John  M.  Finan,  Joseph 
F.  Kelley.  Charlea  E.  Culien,  Joaeph  F 
Clarke,  Clarence  E.  Swick,  A.  B.  Scott;  aao- 
retary-treaaurar,  J.  C.  Skemp,  Drawer  99, 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

First  officers — ^President.  Joseph  Harrold, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  aeeretarr,  John  T.  Elliot^ 
Baltimore;  treasurer,  John  Watson.  Balti- 
more; vice  presidents,  John  A.  Rose,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.;  George  Harris,  Toronto.  Ont.; 
executive  board,  A.  W.  Young.  H.  C.  Frisch, 
Jesva  Marsden,  George  W.  Jones,  William  E. 
Laing.   all  of  Baltimore. 

lapar  Makers.   Tkitamational   Brotharhood-^ 

Pays  death  benefits.     Members  in  war  ex- 
empt  from  dues  and   entitled  to   b<»nefit8. 
Present   officor* — ^Presideut   and  secretarv 
J.  T.  Carey.  25  South  Hawk  St.,  Albany,  N 
Y.;  vice  presidents,  Georrs  J.  Schneider.  M 
H.     Parker,     William     3.     Clements.     Jamr> 
Lockwood;   treasurer,  D.  McDonald. 

First  officers — President.  George  Mackey: 
PBcretary,  Phil  Ackermsn;  treannrer.  Will 
iam  Godsoc. 

Patternmakers'  League  of  North  America- 
Pays  strike  benefits  of  $8.50  per  week. 
$4  a  week  sick,  $50  to  $400  death  and 
$25  to  $150  for  tool  insurance.  MemlMsi^s 
in  war  service  kept  in  good  standing  and 
entitled  to  benefits. 

Present  omcen — Presijdfl^t,  Jamee  Wil- 
son. 1007  Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati;    executive    board,     J.     L.     Gemon, 
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ckAirman,  411  Albemarle  road,  Brooklyn,  N. 
T.;  J.  8.  Forrest,  L.  B.  Thomas,  John  Watt, 
F.  O.  Pjer. 

First  oflleers — President,  T.  J.  Oonnell; 
seerelaiy,  William  J.  Johnson;  tIcw  presi* 
dents,  Xd.  O.  Oolson,  P.  F.  Duehemin;  ez- 
ecntiiPt  board,  Harry  O'Neill.  Louis  H.  Kir- 
bery,  James  K.  DuTall. 
P»f«ff%     Baamenmeii,     Asphalt     Workers, 

Maslltf  Asphalt    Workers,  Asphalt    Block 

Pa9fW8|  F&gf ers.  Bridge  and  Stone  Onrb 

gsttegifc     Immatloiial     Union     of — Pays 

strike  and  death  benefits. 

Pneent  ofleers — ^President.  T.  M.  Doh- 
enty:  Tiee  preeidents,  Thomas  O'Reilly, 
Chanes  Martin,  Bdward  Koster,  John  j. 
Ssdtb,  Patrick  J.  Oanrity,  Thomas  Hnrley; 
tweenwr.  T.  J.  Connanchton;  general  sec* 
ratary,  Bdward  I.  Hannah,  240  B.  57th  St., 
New  York  Oity. 

Flist  ofllcers — ^President,  Patrick  Dillon; 
▼lee  jkreeidant^  Ifiehael  Bncelhart,  John  E. 
Pritcnard,  Ohriatopher  Coffey.  Francis  Mur> 
ray,  I>aTid  Drohan,  Carl  E.  Decff. 

PwrtBC  Owmn*  Union  of  the  United  'States 
— Beneflta  by  Tolnntsry  contribntions. 
Present  officers — Secretary.  Carl  Berg- 
strsm.  Lock  Box  27.  Albion,  N.  Y.;  bosrd  of 
dirtetors,  John  Whittington,  Orlando  Fortu- 
nate. B.  E.  Williams,  Sam  Dimmook,  Angus 
Snclair,   James  Lawrence. 

First  oiBcers — ^President.  Joseph  Patter> 
■on;  Tiee  president,  William  Jardin;  secre- 
tary. 

PwML  Onaa  and  Ifnsieal  Instrament  Work* 
era'  laternational  Union — Pays  sick, 
deatlL  ont-of-work,  strike  and  Tictimiza- 
tioa  beneAts. 

Present  officers — ^President,  Charles  Dold, 
166  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago;  rice  pres- 
ideate,  Jacob  Fischer,  William  DroTer,  W. 
A.  F.  Seanlon,  Frank  Helle,  M.  B.  Kalsch, 
John  A.  Ehni,  Theo.  Schlicht.  Maurice 
AmeeoB,  Henry  Dunteman. 

First    officers — ^President,     Frank     Helle: 
secretary,  R.  W.  Erickson;   rice  presidente, 
J   F.  Schwerin.  Albert  Schaubel.  Edward  F. 
Held,    Aug.    Anderson,   Tony    Guitar,    F.    W. 
Xveborraky :  general  organiser.  Charies  Dold. 
Flan  •IMS    and   CI— ant  Finishers'    Zntenuk- 
MMua   Aaaociation   of  the    United    States 
aad  CaiMida»   Opanttre — Pays  strike    and 
loekevt  benefits  of  $5  s  week;  desth  bene- 
ita  of  9100  to  9200.     International  paid 
an  laath  benefita  of  members  who  died  in 
war  and  locals  kspt  them  in  rood  stsnding. 
Preasnt  officers — President,  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Oivem,  Boston.  Mass.:  rice  president,  Peter 
O.  Cook,  86  Union  Road,  Roselle  Psrk,    N. 
J.:    see  Wit  ary- treasurer .    T.    A.    Scully,    resi- 
deneo,  442  E.  Second  St.,  Middletown.  Ohio; 
office,     806-807-808    Castell     Bldg..     Middle- 
town,  Ohio.   Postoffice  Box  228:   ren^ral  or- 
ranlaor,    Wm.    A.    O'Keefe,    4081     Seanlon 
Placo,    St.    Louis,    Missouri;    editor,    Joseph 
McTlTeoB,    Room    22.    Jackson    Bldr.,    Pitts- 
burgh. Pis. ;  rice  presidents.  Wm.  J.  Hamil- 
ton.    807     Salem     Atc..     Toronto.    Canada; 
Philip   E.   Hoerinr.    1011    Summerdsle   Ave., 
C.  M.  Anderson.  1259  W.  71st  St..  Chicago; 
Jamee  B.  Allen.  580  St.  Marks  Ave..  Brook- 
l>n:  Janres  S.  Hstcs.  274  Charlotte  Atc,  De- 
troit:   Chaa.   A.   Ounther.    8088   Ceteris   St.. 
Ito  Francisco:  Thomss  Georre.   1821  RussH 
Road.  Olereland;  Jos.  J.  McDermott,  832  8. 
Harrey   Atc.   Oak   Psrk,    Til.:    Chas.   Smith, 
18    TMd    Place    N.    R..    Wsshinrton:    Mike 
Reniy.     2200     PennrrlTania     At<>..     Dallas; 
Robl.  P.  I>nncan.  R.  F.  D.  4.  Rnx  116.  Seattle. 
First  officers — President.   Michael   J.  Mul- 


Tihill,  Cincinnati;   secretsry,  J.  J.  Kennedy, 
ClcTeland. 

Plnmbera  and  Steamflttors  of  the  Untfcod 
Statea  and  Panada»  United  Association  of 

— Pays  strike,  sick  and  death  benuflts. 

Present  officors — ^President,  John  R.  Al- 
pine; secretary-treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Burke. 
Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  III.;  mneral  organ- 
isers, Edw.  W.  Leonard,  Frank  J.  Kennedy, 
William  Lynn,  James  O.  Higgins,  Thos.  B. 
Clark,  James  H.  Sheehe,  J.  W.  Bruce,  Chss. 
Dickson,  Michael  F.  varrett;  vice  presi- 
dents, John  Coefleld,  J.  P.  Vallila,  Chaa. 
Grace,  Frank  Manning,  James  J.  McKee. 
Louis  Guerard,  James  Bulger,  Martin  Con- 
roy,  M.  J.  Seanlon,  Thos.  P.  O'Rourke,  E. 
W.  Shirk,  J.  H.  Roberts.  Fred.  Deigan,  Jos. 
SulliTsn. 

first  officers — ^President,  P.  7.  Quinlsn, 
Boslon;  secretary- txvasurer,  Richard  A. 
O'Brien. 

Polishers,  liotal.  International  Union  of 
North  America — Pays  graduated  death 
benefit  up  to  9200  for  six  years'  continu- 
ous membership,  end  Ibut-of-work  snd 
strike  benefits;  60  per  cent  of  locals  pay 
sick    benefit. 

Present  officers — President.  W.  W.  Brit- 
ton;  secretary,  Charles  R.  Atherton,  NesTc 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Postal  Bmplojea,  National  Fodaration  of — 
Pays  sick  benefits  of  97  per  week  for  18 
weeks;  local  unions  also  hsTe  sick  benefit 
features. 

Present  officers — President,  Gilbert  E. 
Hystt;  rice  presidents,  John  J.  Welsh.  J.  S. 
McGee,  J.  M.  Ripley.  Walter  C.  Hancock, 
Patrick  E.  Higgins;  secretary-treasurer. 
Thomss  F.  Flaherty,  A.  F.  of  L.  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

First  officers — President.  Edward  B.  Goi- 
tre: rice  president,  John  J.  Fields;  secre- 
tsry. George  F.  Pfeiffer;  tressurer,  John  F. 
House:  nstional  organiser,  H.  J.  CsTcnay; 
serg9snt-st-arms.  H.  H.  Don. 

Potters,   National  Brothariiood  of  OperatlTa 

— ^Free  sanitarium  treatment  for  mem- 
bers afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  9200  death 
insurance  and  910  per  w«ek  strike  bene- 
f  ts.  Benefits  extended  without  cost  to  en- 
listed men. 

Present  officers — President.  Edward  Meufu, 
Box  6.  East  LiTerpool.  Ohio;  secretary- 
treasurer,  John  T.  Wood,  same  address; 
rice  presidents.  F.  H.  Hutchins,  G«orge 
Chadwick.  Louis  Driber,  S.  M.  Moore, 
George  H.  Csrtridge,  T.  M.  Woods,  John 
Shingler. 

First  officers — ^President,  Harry  Laydon; 
rice  president,  A.  S.  Hughes;  wdcretary, 
Charles  Dargue;  executiTc  council.  James 
Jameson,  John  Hunter,  Ssmnel  Hanlon, 
Alphonsus  Kenney. 

Powder  and  High  BxplosiTe  Workera,  United. 
Present  officers — President.  Paul  Ben- 
nett; rice  president.  Louis  McConnell;  n^- 
rctary-tressorer.  H.  \.  Ellis,  Columbia. 
Kan  :  executive  board  members.  G.  R.  Chap- 
man. George  Barber. 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  Inter- 
national— PsTM  funeral,  strike  snd  out-of- 
work  benefits. 

Present  officers — President.  Ralph  T.  Hol- 
Tfisn:  treasurer.  Rudolph  HeinI;  secretsry, 
William  H.  Parr,  2684  Hriggs  Atc.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 

First  officvrs — President,  William  Hopper; 
secretary.  E.  J.  IHx;  treassurer,  Thomss 
Eastwood;   vice  president,  William  Perfetty; 
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vide,  Willloi  Dey;  gntrdiu,  R.  H.  Schel 

pTlot«ra    and    Oaloi    SOxen    of   Uia   Vnlltd 
Btatn,    IntomaUoiul    AMOcteUau    of    Hv 

OUbb — }^ia«nil  bsaufltii  up  to   fZOO. 

Prment  o«c«r»— Preridfnl.  Unltbe*  Mc- 
OlTnoy;  Tioj  prwidsnl.  0.  8.  6ch«Bb;  (M- 
TtttTj.  WiUlam  Mclnerser.  B45  Iflsgir*  St., 
Bnttiilo;  trsHorer,  P.  H.  Kallj. 

Tint     omcBn — Pr«ldsDt,     Wuhor     Oaek- 
ncll;  vic«  presidnnl.  P.  E.  Ljoo*:   (mtMbi?, 
0.   E.    0»«r;    treanrir,   Frmk  Merrill. 
PrlnUn'  Volon  at  Moith  AbkiIm,   Intatna- 

ttaoal  BtMl  ud  OoppST  PUto— Btrlk*  ban- 

eBti    paid.       Loeali    par    aiek    aod    daath 

benaAti. 

PTMaot      Dlllcen — -Ppaaldant,      Joiaph      B. 
LbscIi;    Ties   praaldaDt,    'William     J.     Fafan; 
lacrstajT-treuurar.      Jimsa      E. 
laSO    W.    Loadan    St.,    Phlladclplili 
liar.   William   E.  FItk. 

Flrit  offlmri — Pratidaot,  William  JehD- 
■oon;  Tlee  prHldent,  Robert  J.  Joaaa,  Maw 
York:     aaaratarj-t  *  ■       -      -i 

orsaniiar,  Jobs  T 

PrlsUliC   PlM^Mt.*! 

NwtS  AbMos,  Inl .  _, 

(trilie.  laekout  and  old  a^  paniloiii. 

Jobs'    It.     Brapky. 
t.  Marka;  aaaraurr- 

nnt  oAean — PraaidBnt,  Tbomaa  T.  Ua- 
kaogT;  viet  preaideota,  Jobn  W.  Wllliami. 
ChaTiM  V.  Taylor;  n<re(ary-tt  ~    ~ 


Boolan'    Union    ol    Anailca,    IntamatlaDal 

Slato  and  TUa — Pay*   (lOO  burial  banaflt. 

Hemban    io    var    eiampt    from   dnsa    and 

autithd  to  benellti. 

Preasnt  aBlcerg — Praaldeat,  Jamaa  Oallea; 
Tlae  praiidanta,  OeoTm  U.  Lanarman,  J.  H. 
Haaralt,  H.  B.  Blevart,  Samnal  Spvehl. 
Henry  Hnbeity  Joaepb  HeLeTy:  aacretaTy- 
Ireaanrer,  J.  M.  Oaylak,  8S48  W  «Ttli  8t., 
ClaTelaad. 

Firat  oiBeari — Prealdaut.  WilUan  IT.  Olark: 
Tica  prMildonU,  P.  J.  Mnlyehlll,  William  O. 
CorDiah,  John  T,  Adam,  Jaaper  Ifelrtry, 
Thomaa  Fiiber,  W.  T.  Hnchea;  aecretair- 
(reaantai,  H.   J.  Harmi. 

Preaant    o  IB  oar — Bacratary-traainrqr,     Sm- 
elt   H.    Bormaa.    ITST    Sontb   Delaware    Bt^ 
lodlaBapolla. 
Saunan'a  Intirmtntial  TTnlon  of  Amailo« — 

DUtrlet  nniona  maUoc  up  tba  iotamatlonal 

data  bask  to  IBSS.  18TB,  18BB.  18B6,  18SS. 

In    CUPS  of   aickncia    memberB   b»   uempt 

from    dnea.       Pay>    for    hospital    anppllaa. 

and  eiek,   shlgiiiTBck   aod   accident  bansflta 

ond  b  oris  I  eipeoaea, 

Preient  o(Be*rs— preeldenl,  Andrew  Wura.- 
BBth.  59  Clay  St..  Ban  Fraocisco;  tIo*  prea- 
ideota,  Patrlch  Flynn,  5B  Cammaralal  St- 
San  Fraofiaco:  Victor  A.  OlAcdBT,  8Z«  W. 
Randolph  St..  Obica^n;  Thomas  Oonway,  Tl 
Main  St.,  BalTilo^  B.  P.  Griffin,  13  Sonth 
HI..  Hew  York  C»ly;  P.  B.  0111,  84  Banau 
St..  Snattlo;  I.  N.  Hylen,  46  Clay  St.,  San 
Franciico:  Percy  B.  Pryor,  IW  Lewaii  B»,. 
Boilon;  Busena  Steidle,  43  Harlcet  8t„  San 
FrsnciBCO:  Wllllsm  H.  Brown.  202  Atlantla 
An..    Botton ;     Oicar    Carlson.     10    Bnlllnc 


dvnta,  'H.  W.  SnlllTan,  Jobn  OODnmij,  n.   n . 
"ores,    Kaurles  La   Bella,    joaapk  nlkoff; 
Daley:     andlEor,     Oaort* 


naanrar.     Ulohael     : 


FIrat  oBean — Praaident-ieoratary, 
S.  FUiterald:  lice  pi'ealdenti,  E.  W 
ward,  Jbfan  T.  Uaekln,  J.  J,  Uonrllun; 
orar,   John  H.  Ualln. 


VaiU    Aaailt*— Pari   tnnaral,   atrlku    and 

old-ace    axenipllon    beneBli.      Hambari    In 

war   a«Tlee  CTampt  from  dnaa. 

Prannt  oSeara — Praaidenl,  Oaorce  Law- 
fOD.  WebitaTTiUiL  Vt.;  aaeretary-treaaarar, 
Fred  W.    BnitoT,   Scnmplni  Bldg..   Barre.  Tt. 

FIrii     ofllo*n — Frealdent     Ooorca     Thomp^ 
aon:  gfenUrj.  Tni  W.  Snitor. 
Ballwar  HaQ  AuodcaUOn— Paya  banaflta  (or 

dliablliCy  or   death    from  aceidenta. 

Praaent  o  IB  care — President.  E.  J.  By  an, 
Viahlngton,  D.  C;  Tire  preildant,  0.  U. 
Harvey,  81.  Panl;  aeerelary-trjaaorer.  R.  K. 
Boat.  804  Colorado  Bld(.,  Vaihlncton,  D. 
C;  iDJmtrlBl  iieretarr.  W.  H.  Colllna. 
Booleia,  Oompodtton,  Damp  and  Wataproof 

Woifean.    IntanuUona]   Brothaihood   of — 

Pay  a  death  banaflt  a. 

Preient  Dn«ri — Pre  aidant.  Jeremiah  T. 
Hnrley;  Tiee  preildonti,  John  Fnlton.  Hanry 
Landa.  Qaorge  E.  Thooiaa.  Jam«  UeHale, 
E.  B.  Cameron.  Walter  F.  Briad;  aaaratary- 
traainrar,  William  F.  Hafjorty,  113  K.  6th 
81.,   Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

Fimt    offleen — P.    F.    Qar*ey; 
danU.  Fred  Oniman,  Daniel  Spalli 
Itarth,    0.    Flanlna,    H.    0.    Hand 
tarytreainrer,  Hrnry  Landa. 


:rt: 


MfnaJmen  of  Amvlea,  Bntkarkeod  ef  Ball- 

Precast  oBoan — Ornnd  ehtaf  ricnalman, 
D.  W.  Halt.  ESS  8.  Ifarket  81^  Shanmklia, 
Pa.i  TlcB  nand  oUaf.  IBBB  Waal  OhMtar 
Ave..  New  Tork  City;  irand  aaentarr-traaa- 
nrer,  T.  A.  Analln.  Korth  KlncaTlIle,  Ohio. 

Flrtt  oBean — Grand  ahlef  algnanian,  D. 
W.  Holt;  aaaretary,  I.  A.  AoatlD ;_»and  Tine 
chief.  D.  Olinton  Oona;  tniilsaa,  W.  L.  B«a^ 
H.  O.  Bak«r.  C.  A.  Drinkwater. 
Bptanara'  Union,  IMaiutlonal — Paya  itrlla 
"       '      '       '      I  pay  death  and  onl- 


.._.  Tica  praildent.  Samnal  Boai;  lerivtary. 
Urban  Flamlni,  188  Iiyman  St.,  Holyoko, 
Haaa.;  traaanrar.  Frank  Riley;  eieentlTa 
board.  Jamaa  Raynotda.  John  'Lonndan, 
■Toteph  Aahton.  William  Lee,  William  Pan- 
Inw,  Jaeob  Ashwortb.  OeoTM  T.  Lord.  Frank 
Moral. 
BUc*  Bmplaraa  and  ICarlnc  Pl«tiu«  **">1nt 

(taantora  of  the  UnlMd  StaW*  and  Oan- 

mL,  TbaatileU. 

Preaent  oflleen — Praaldent,  Charlea  O, 
Shay:  aBeralarr-traaanrer,  7.  O.  Lainaatar, 
lOT  W.  4eth  SI,.  New  Tork  dtr;  awiatant 

Craaldent.  L.  G.  DolliTir:  manatar  af  ornui- 
iIb(  and  claim  department.  Jame*  Liinka; 
Tlea    preildenti.    Wtlliam    F.    Oanavan,    Blob- 
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•rd    OncBi^SUii^ii    B.    Newman.    Benjamin 
HaxTiMB,   William  CoYart. 

and   Elaetrotjpari'    Union,   In* 
— ^Fnneral  beneflts. 

Freaaat  oAcara — Px^aident,  James  J.  Free!, 
1880  85tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  vice  presi- 
dtat.  Jamaa  P.  Fitstimmona,  3300  Bryan 
St.,  Vraitrala,  Cal.;  exeentivo  board,  Thomas 
V.  Oaaay,  010  Baffle  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
Lewia  If.  Odell,  12620  Woodside  Aye., 
CiavilaBd,  Ohio;  secretary-treasurer,  Charlea 
A.  Sumner,  8110  Olive  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

FItbI  oSe«n — ^Preaident,   James    J.   Freel; 
yUm  presidert,  A.  Thomas   Campbell,   Wash- 
iBfftOB,  D.  C;  seeretary-trea^orer,  Oeorge  W. 
"Vlpiniama,  Boaton.  Maaa. 
SItBteBtftan'      AnoeUtton,      Jonmeymen — 

Loeala  oontrol  beneficial  features. 

PTMant  oOlcvrs — President,  Sam  Orirffa; 
SMrstaiTt  Joa#ph  Blaaey,  American  Life 
Ittd^  udiaaapotia:  rice  preaident:  Arthur 
Cuohntr;  exaeutiye  board,  Johnh  Frey, 
Wmiaai  J.  Haffan,  M.  W.  Shanahan,  John 
RaaktB,  Oetoips  Jatta,  Albert  Ooaaelin.  T.  A. 
Wood. 

Flrot  ofleers — ^Preaident,  John  T.  Hunt; 
aaaitlaiy,  Thdmaa  Ward;  executive  board, 
DMdol  XeHvffh,  Henry  Curtis,  Cornelius 
Bogan,  Kaaory  Breanan,  P.  J.  SulliTan. 


Moinlori*  Intornatfmial  irnloD — ^Paya 
doaA  bonafll  of  $100.  Members  in  war 
•arfioo  oxompt  from  duea  and  death  bene- 
ito  aro  paid. 

Proaant  ofloara— Preaident,  W.  L.  Funder- 
tafk,  laiO  JaAsraoB  Ave.  E.,  Detroit;  vico 
pVBsMaBta,  Oharlea  Spilker,  B.  T.  Parke, 
J6km  BroiL  John  Aaplan;  secretary-treasurer, 
tauak  Gimahaw,  1210  Orimshaw  Ave.  E., 
Doliolt. 

Firat  ofleora — ^Praaident,  H.  P.  Oberllnff; 
■oetotaiy,  Jaaiaa  McGinn;  vice  preaident,  T. 
J.  Bardon;  traaaurer,  Harry  Moser. 

■Iml  aad  Bloetde  Bailwaj  Bmployoa  of 
JbMiiBOk  ABalffMuatod  Asaodaaon  of--— 
Pafs  dlaability  and  funeral  benefits  of 
flOO  to  $800  accordinff  to  duration  of 
iborahip;  old-aca  benefita  of  $800  after 
yaora  eontlnuoua  memberahip  and 
yeara  of  affo.  and  $5  a  week  strike 
Sick  bensflts  controlled  by  local 


It  ofleora — Praaident,  W.  D.  Mahon, 
104  B.  "BLA  St.,  Detroit;  vice  preaidenta. 
mniaai  B.  FItagerald,  104  E.  Hiffh  St.,  De- 
trall;  P.  J.  O'Brien,  66  Ererett  St.,  Sprinv- 
flaM,  Maaa.:  William  S.  MeClenathan,  882 
8.  AaUaad  Boularard,  Chicafo;  Ben  F.  Bow- 
btrr,  1405  Firat  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal.;  Joseph 
Ofbboaa,  Labor  Temple,  Toronto,  Out.;  Fred 

A.  BooiTor,  2400  Clark  drive,  Vancouver; 
Oeof|0  A.  Dean,  1415  E.  Oak  St.,  Stockton, 
OaL;  P.  J.  MeOrath,  Labor  Temple,  Pitts- 
bvrgk;  Frank  O'Shea.  Xtaffara  Falls; 
ThoBMa  F.  Shine,  Maiden,  Maas. ;  executive 
board,  B.  L.  Beevea,  104  Hiffh  St.,  Detroit; 
BdwMd  McMorrow,  Chicaffo;  Maffnua  Sin- 
elair.  P.  J.  Shea.  Joaeph  C.  Colffan,  J.  H. 
RevdoB,  A.  H.  Burt,  William  F.  Welch.  J. 

B.  Lftwaon;  international  treasurer,  L.  D. 
Blaad,  Ohleago. 

Firat  oflcera — ^President,  William  J.  Law, 
PatupH;  aeeretary,  J.  C.  Manuel.  Detroit; 
irleo  jptooMenta,  F.  H.  T^rry.  Tacoma;  Mer- 
rill B.  Hall,  New  Orleans:  E.  W.  De  Will, 
•  ToBBcatowB,  Ohio;  M.  J.  Carroll,  Wheelinr: 
BaWT  Bunhdurf,  Topeka;  trusteee.  Eli 
ZnmlHiB,  Indiaaapolii ;  executive  officers 
OKiiiaiiad  to  aeleet  other  truateea. 


Switchmen's  Union  of  America — Pays  $875, 
$750  and  $1,500  disability  and  death  ben- 
eflts. Beivants  extended  to  members  in 
war    service. 

Present  oflBoers — President,  S.  E.  Heber- 
linff,  826  Brisbane  Bldg^  Buffalo;  assistant 
president,  James  B.  Connors;  vacretary- 
treasurer,  M.  B.  Welch;  Journal  editor,  w. 
H.  Thomson;  board  of  directors,  T.  O. 
Meaney,  A.  D.  Manley,  T.  0.  Cashen,  H.  B. 
Burton,  M.  S.  Meehan;  vice  prdsidents.  W. 
A.  Titus.  T.  Clohessy,  F.  J.  Bheehan,  F.  C. 
Janes,  W.  H.  Burt. 

First  oiRcers — ^President,  D.  D.  Sweeney: 
vice  president,  M.  R.  Conlin;  secretary.  John 
Doherty:  directora,  M.  R.  Welch,  H.  C.  Nel- 
son, F.  D.  Wartinbee. 


Tallora'    Union    of   Asierleay    Jonmeymf 
Pays   strike   benefit   of   $6    a   week,    sick 
benefit  of  $5  for  ten  weeks  in  a  year,  and 
death  benefit  of  $100. 
Present  ofilwrs — Secretary,  Thomaa  Swee- 
ney, E.  67th  and  Stonv  Island  Ave.,  Chicaffo; 
assistant  secretair,  William  Resnicek;  treaa- 
urer,  C.  B.  Robel. 

Officers  in  1887 — President.  Charles  B. 
Sharp«;  vice  preaident,  Fred  Jensen;  secre- 
tary, Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Teaehers,  Amecleaa  Federation  of. 

Preaent  ofllcera — Preaident.  Charlea  B 
StiUman,  1620  Lake  Ave.,  Wiimette,  HI.: 
secretary,  C.  C.  Willard;  financial  secretary 
and  treasurer,  F.  6.  Stecker;  executivd 
board,  Charles  B.  StiUman,  W.  T.  McCoy, 
C.  C.  Willard,  F.  O.  Stecker.  F.  W.  Plapp, 

C.  E.  Linebarjrer,  A.  M.  Otwell.  J.  A.  Meade, 
Andrew  Nichols,  F.  W.  Schacht. 

First  officers — ^President,  C.  B.  Stillman; 
recordinff  secretary.  Mary  T.  Dwyer;  vice 
presid^^nt,  Ida  M.  Fursman;  correspondinff 
secretary.  Marffaret  Snodcrass;  financial  aec- 
retarv,  E.  O.  Stecker:  treasurer.  James  A. 
Mrade;  trustees;  Hedwiff  Hochbaum.  Idft 
Halpin.  Marrarst  Haley. 

Teamaten.  Ohanffeura,  Stablemen  and  H4ip- 

era.   International  Brotlwrhood  of — Strike 

or  lockout  benefita,  $5  a  week. 

Present  officvra — ^President,  Daniel  J.* 
Tobin:  reneral  secretary-treasurer.  Thomas 
L.  Huffhes;  vice  presidents,  Michael  J. 
Cashal.  Michael  Caaey.  Oeorff«  W.  Klaff, 
Oeorffe  F.  Golden,  John  Geary,  Harrv  Jen- 
ninffs.  D.  J.  Murphy.  Headquartera,  222  E. 
Michiffan   St.,  Indianapolis. 

First  officers — ^President.  C.  P.  Shea;  see- 
retary-tnsasurer.  E.  L.  Turley;  correspondinr 
secretary.  William  Rowbotham;  vice  presi- 
dents. Edward  Gnuld.  M.  Dwyer.  J.  P.  Fits- 
Patrick.  Sam  Johnson.  H.  R.  Sullivan, 
Charles  Robb.  J.  H.  Warner. 

Ttfloffrapliers,  Order  of  Ballroad — Pays  strike 
and  death  benefits  and  pensions. 
Present  officers — ^President.  H.  B.  Perham. 

St.  Louis:  vice  presidents.  W.  T.  Brown.  G. 

D.  Robertson.  T.  M.  Pieraon.  J.  J.  Dermodv 

E.  J.    Manion:     secretary-traasurer,      C.    P 
Rawlins.   St.  Louis. 

First  officers — President.  A.  H.  Thurston; 
secretary.  8.  O.  Fox:  frand  senior  tele*- 
rspher.  H.  M  Carr:  crand  Junior  teleffrapher, 
S   F.  McGuire:  inside  eratinel.  F.  T.  Rochn; 

outside  sentinel.  H.  I.  Mills. 

Talacraphon'  Union  of  America.  Oommerdal 

— -Death  benefits  are  paid  and  for  strik<« 

but  not  a  specified  amount. 

Present  officers — President.  Sylvester  J. 
Konenkamp,  Transportation  Bldff.,  Chlcaffo; 
aecretary-treaaurer,  Jamea  M.  Campbell;  vice 
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pratidents,  L.  I.  Marshall,  K.  M.  Whitten; 
ezeentiye  board,  Oharles  E.  Hill.  David  K. 
Steyenaon,  Joseph  F.  Mallon,  Archie  Hainey. 
Robert  F.  Wise,  H.  C.  Thomas,  Edward  .f. 
Younff. 

First  oiRcers — President,  Will  0.  Lonip; 
Tice  president,  Elmer  liingqnist;  secretary* 
tivasurer,  Wilbur  Eastlake;  executive  boardt 
Daniel  L.  Russell,  Michael  J.  Reidy,  0.  K. 
Oralle,  W.  F.  Oraiff,  Jr.,  A.  E.  Bates,  A.  A. 
Davis,  H.  J.  Wieffei. 

Textlla  Woffkwt  of   AiBTlca»   United — Pays 

$4  a  week  strike  and  $60  death  benefits. 

Ifembers  in  war  service  protected  in  full 

membership. 

Present  omoers — ^President.  John  Golden: 
secretary-treasurer,  Sara  A.  Oonboy,  86  Bible 
House,  New  York  Oity;  vice  presidents, 
Jesse  Walker,  Frank  MoKosky. 

First  ofleers — Prssident,  James  Tansey; 
secretary,  Albert  Hibbert;  treasurer,  James 
Whitehead;  vice  presidents,  8.  J.  Thomp- 
son, M.  J.  Connors. 

Timber  Workers,    Intematloiial  Union  of-^ 

Pays  strike  benefits. 

Present  oiReers — President,  Olaid  Covert; 
vice  presidents,  J.  S.  McDonald,  A.  T.  Piek- 
ering,  A.  M.  Jones,  R.  R.  Canterbery,  C.  T. 
Hurlbert;  secretarj-treasux^r,  John  M.  Nor- 
land, 207  Msycard  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
president  District  No.  2,  Charles  A.  Peter- 
son; president  No.  8,  H.  C.  Durie. 

Tobifcco   Workers'    Union   of   Amerlem,    Va- 

tionsl — Pays    $8    a    week   sick.    $8    strike 

and  $50  death  benefits. 

Present  ofllcers — ^President,  A.  McAn- 
drew;  secretary -treasurer,  E.  Lewis  Evans, 
Ixoquois  Life  Bide..  Louisville,  Ky. 

First  ofllcers — President,  Henry  Trescher; 
secretary,   E.   Lewis  Evans;   vice  presidents. 
Harry     R.     Jackson,     John     White,    Mamie 
O'Keefe. 
Trmniforrsrt'     Astoeiatton   of    Amarlem,  In- 

temational  Steel  Plate. 

Present    ofllcers — President,    BenJ.    Oolds- 

worthy,    Washing^ton:    vice   presidents,    Fred 

Daubney.  Joseph  L.  Heffern;  treasurer,  Rob- 

.ert  Nicholl;   secretary.   J.  A.  MaeCaskie,  65 

N.  11th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tunnel  and  Snbwaj  Oonstmctort. 

Present  oflieers — President,  T.  J.  Curtis, 
206  E.  128th  St.,  New  York  City;  secretary- 
treasurer.  Tito  Pacelli,  206  128th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

TypograpMcal  Union,  Intemattonal — Pays 
old-a^  pension,  mortuary  and  strike  bene- 
fits and  members  are  eared  for  in  tlra 
Printers'  Home.  Those  in  war  service 
are  protected  and  the  mortuary  benefit 
paid. 

Present  officers — ^President,  Marsdrn 
Scott;  vice  presidents  Walter  W.  Barrett, 
Hugo  Miller,  Charles  N.  Smith;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Hays.  Headquarters.  New- 
ton  Claypool   Bide..   Indianapolis. 

First  officers — President.  M.  C.  Brown: 
correspondinfT  secretary,  W.  A.  Baker:  re- 
cording secretary.  Oeorflre  B.  Seig;  treas- 
urer, J.  S.  Nafew;  vice  presidents,  S.  W. 
Wilder,  E.  A.  Lewis. 

Upholsterers    and    Trimmen'     International 

Union  of  North  America — Pays  $7  a  week 

strike   benefits. 

Present      officers — President.      James      H. 
Hatch,    182    East    80th    St.,    New   York   City 
treasurer.    William    Soeker,    1910    Montgom- 
ery St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wearers,    Amalgamated    Association,    Slastie 

Ooilnc — ^Pays     strike,      out-of-work     and 


death  benefits.     Members   in   war  exempt 

from  dues. 

Present  officers — President,  George  H. 
Flowers;  secretary,  Joseph  Hurley,  10  W. 
Abhland  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass.;  these  offi- 
cers and  Harry  Moore  form  ezeeutlve  eom- 
mittee. 

Weaywi'  ProteetiTe  Astodatlon,  Am«ri6Ui — 

Locale  control  benefits. 

Present  officers — ^President,  John  F.  Cur- 
ley,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  secretary,  Charlea  C. 
Bradley.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  viee  president, 
John  £L.  Hart,  Cleveland,  Ohio.;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Carl  Moeser;  auditors,  Thomas 
Routledge,  Patrick  Waters. 

Whit«  Bats  Actors'   Union  of  Am&riem  and 
Associated   Actrasies  of  Amariea. 
Present    officers — Present,    Jamea    William 

FUxpatrick;   vice  president,  Edward  Clarke; 

international    executive    and    seeretary-treas 

urer,  Harry  Montford,  207  E.  54th  St.,  New 

York  City. 


RAILROAD  BROTHERHOODS 

The  four  brotherhoods  of  railroad 
employes  havi  more  than  400fiOO  mem- 
bers. During  the  past  four  years  they 
have  established  the  eight  hour  day  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Thus  xoas 
accomplished  oy  trade  union  activity 
and  in  a  remarkable  campaign,  A  brief 
history  of  the  organitations  is  pre- 
sentea: 

Enginetn,  Brotherliood  of  Locomotire— The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Foot  Board  was  organ- 
ised in  May,  1868.  A  yoar  later  at  the  con- 
vention held  in  Indianapolis  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
EngincKirs.  The  organisation  now  haa  82,000 
members.  The  bonefleial  features  of  the 
Brotherhood  have  bean  a  principal  feature 
of  its  work.  Since  Its  inception  it  haa  paid 
out  $88,582,064.67  bi  insurance.  It  has 
also  given  in  donations  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  members,  $8,700,000;  to  indigent 
members,  $904,881.21,  and  in  pensions. 
$826,806.80.  The  Brotherhood  has  its  head- 
quarters in  its  own  building  in  Cleveland.  It 
is  a  skyscraper  and  one  of  the  finest  office 
buildings  in  that  city,  costing  $1,250,000. 
The  preamble  to  the  conatitution  of  the 
Brotherhood  declares: 

"The  purpose  of  this  organisation  shall 
be  to  combine  the  interests  of  locomotiTo 
engineers,  elevate  their  social,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual standing;  to  guard  their  financial 
iuUerests.  and  promote  their  general  welfare; 
its  cardinal  principles,  sobriety,  truth,  jus- 
tice and  morality.  The  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  beins  co-ordinate,  the 
aim  of  the  organisation  wut  be  co-operation 
and  the  cultivation  of  amicable  relations 
v/ith  the  employer,  and  to  guarantee  the  ful- 
fillment of  every  contract  made  in  its  name 
by  the  use  of  every  power  vested  In  it.  The 
true  jprinciplee  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  order 
— 'Do  unto  others  as  tou  would  they  should 
do  unto  you,*  and  so  fulfill  the  taw.  And  in 
harmony  with  this  divine  admonition  thw 
hand  of  fellowship  is  held  out  to  the  brother 
ir  health  or  in  need,  and  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness are  extended  to  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  the  opportunity  given  to  every 
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biotlur  to  proride  for  the  future  of  his  fam- 
ily tluovgli  the  inturanee  department  created 
m  th#  onrpote  of  protecting  the  welfare  of 
all  meoiMrs  and  tmir  dependents."  Insur- 
ant is  baaad  on  the  cost,  the  rate  being  $18 
p«r  11,000.       '^ 

Ofleen  of  the  Brotherhood — Qrand  chief 
englaoer,  W.  8.  Stone;  a«sistant_frand  chief 
onglMora,  Iff.  W.  Cadle,  H.  E.  Wills,  F.  A. 
Bvnau,  Ash  Kennedy,  E.  Oorrigan,  L.  O. 
Offuuur,  K.  E.  Montfomery,  H.  P.  Daugh- 
vitf,  JL  Johnston;  secretary -treasurer,  W.  B. 
ProBtor;  assistant  editor  Journal.  C.  H.  Sal- 
bobs;  crsnd  sssistsnt  engineers,  F.  E.  Wood. 
J.  0.  Ovrio;  grsnd  guide.  G.  W.  Phillips: 
chsplsiB,  6.  B.  Dority:  LocomotiTe  Engi- 
Bosrs*  Mvtiisl  iBsuranee  Asaoeiation,  presi- 
doBt,  W.  B.  Fnteh;  secretary -treasurer,  (J. 
X.  RIohsrds. 


Itt8l0ff%  Ordsr  of  Esllroad — ^The  Ordiir 
of  BBilvosd  Oonductors  haa  passed  the  half 
ecBtviy  BUirk.  It  was  organised  by  a  small 
gioop  of  TUinois  Central  conductors  tX 
Amboy,  HL.  la  the  spring  of  1868  under 
tho  BUM  of  the  ''Conductors'  Union." 
C>oooly  following  the  fonr.ation  of  this  uniof. 
tks  oondvetors  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  ft 
QniBoyt  st  Oslesburjr,  111.,  organised  Divi- 
MOB  Bo.  2  of  the  Conductors'  Union.  In 
July  of  tho  same  yesr  the  two  divisions  met 
St  MOBdots,  m.,  snd  formed  the  Conduc- 
tors' Brotherhood.  Almost  immediately  di- 
vlsiOBS  wore  formed  at  Aurora  and  Cen- 
tnUs,  HL  Opposition  began  to  show  itself 
fiOB  tho  rmilroad  oAeials.  The  Burlington 
ordorfd  its  employes  to  seT?r  their  eonnee- 
tloB  with  the  union.  This'  resulted  as  such 
oppositlOB  stwaya  do^.  It  Rtirrred  the 
■SfliboTS  to  setton  and  a  call  was  issued  to 
an  oOBdBOtors  in  the  United  Statcf  and  Can- 
ads  to  sond  delegatea  to  p  convention  to  be 
held  Ib  Oolumbus,  Ohio.  December  1.5.  1868, 
for  tho  parposs  of  organising  a  Rrotherhool 
of  Bsllrosa  Oonductors.  The  convention 
was  saccsssfal.  The  constitntion  was  re- 
▼Issd  aad  s  beneflt  department  established. 
Jaaasiy  It  18T0.  the  name  was  changed  to 
tbs  Oraor  of  Railroad  Conductors.  In  1800 
tho  order  boesme  a  protective  organisation 
and  tknngli  regularly  elected  committees  of 
adJastBeat  took  up  the  work  of  formulating 
stiosiiSBts  with  railroad  managements 
tatoaAoat  its  Jurisdiction  for  wages  and 
ooadluoBS  of  employment.  Nearly  $22,000. 
000  hss  boon  paid  in  benefits  at  a  very  low 
cost  to  holders  of  its  certificates.  A  relief 
foad  SPSS  astsblished  In  1001  by  levying  a 
small  aaaasl  assessment.  This  is  used  fn 
dlstaralBg  smsU  monthly  allowances  to  thonf* 
■SflibsffS  of  tho  order  who  sre  permanently 
sad  totally  dlaabled  from  performing  any 
labor  aad  alioso  disabilities  are  not  covered 
by  tbo  foqalremeats  of  the  mutual  benefit  de- 
psiiBOBt.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  tho 
ofdor  aro  to  proeuie.  by  conservstive  busi- 
Bsss  BOthods.  a  fair  and  reasonable  cora- 
peasatlOB  and  condition  of  employment  for 
its  BMBbsrs,  toseh  fidelity  to  duty  and  faith- 
fsl  adhoFsnee  to  the  right,  loyalty  to  eacQ 
other,  to  the  order,  and  to  their  employers: 
JBStleo  la  eoneedlng  to  cTeryone  his  Just 
duo:  rsetitude  In  all  their  dealings:  Just  in 
eoadaet  sad  life,  and  charity  for  fellowmfii 
sad  brother. 


OflcsTS     President.   A.   B.  Oarretson.  Cedar 
Rapids,   Iowa:    senior  vice  president.    L.    F. 
Shvrpaird.  Cedar  Rapids:  secret sry-treasnreT. 
C.    E.   WWtner.    Cedar   Rspid^:    vice    nrewl 
deats.   8.   H.  Berry,  E.    P.    Curtis.    W.  H 


Clsrk.    T.    A.    Oregg.    W.   C.   Turner,    M.    C 
Carey ;  trustees,  J.  D.  Condit,  J.  H.  Mooney. 
A.  Anderson;   associate  editor  Railway  Con- 
ductor,   F.    H.    Pease:    insurance    committe-i. 
0.  E.  Bishop,  H.  8.  Hopkins,  M.  J.  Land. 

Firemen  aad  Bngiaemen,  Brotherhood  of — 
Eleven  firemen  of  the  old  Erie  Road  met  at 
Fort  Jervis.  N.  T..  December  1,  1878,  and 
organised  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemun.  Twelve  lodges  were  represented. 
Each  yesr  afterward  the  new  organisation 
ccntinued  to  grow  in  membership  and  infiu- 
ence.  During  the  railroad  strilre  of  1887 
the  Brotherhood  suffered  loss  of  membership. 
Many  members  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
Dicnt  and  spies  and  secret  agents  of  the  rail- 
road companies  plied  their  Insideous  opera- 
tiona  against  the  Brotherhood.  Although  as 
a  result  many  lodges  went  out  of  existence, 
m&ny  faithful  members  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  kept  the  flag  flying  until  the 
future   brought   relief.      Previous   to  the  or- 

fanisation  of  the  Brothur^ood  there  was  an 
ntemational  Firemen's  Union  in  existence 
which  had  scarcely  any  beneflt  features.  In 
1878  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Brotherhood. 
In  1870  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Brotherhood  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  members  had  not  yet  realised  money 
was  necessary  to  make  it  successful.  So  bit- 
ter was  tfa»  opposition  of  the  railroad  ofll- 
cials  that  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the 
protective  features  and  a  resolution  was 
rdopted  against  strikes.  At  the  1880  con- 
vention it  was  reported  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Brotherhood  was  worse  than 
in  the  prevlons  yesr.  With  a  view  of  over- 
coming this  trouble  it  was  ordered  that  all 
assessments  on  death  claims  should  b«  paid 
in  thirty  days,  that  the  rrand  secretary- 
treasurer  be  placed  under  bond  and  three 
trustees  should  exnmim*  his  books.  These 
changes  had  much  to  do  with  the  increasing 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  orean- 
ization.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  all  in- 
debtedmpss  subsmption  blanks  were  sent 
to  all  lodges  for  donations.  Reports  mad?  at 
the  18^1  convention  abowed  2.008  members 
and  total  receipts  for  the  year  of  f21.846.8R. 
All  obligations  had  been  nnt.  snd  the 
Brotherhood  found  itself  for  the  flrst  time 
free  of  debt.  From  this  time  on  the  organ- 
isation continued  to  increaae  In  membership 
snd  its  financial  condition  was  satisfactorv. 
In  188.*^  it  again  chansvd  Its  policy  and  be- 
came a  protective  union.  Notice  was  ser<t 
to  all  other  unions  that  the  "Brotherhof^d 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  would  thereafter  be 
counted  with  organisations  of  labor  thnt 
wvre  willing  to  fight  for  Justice  if  neces- 
sarv."  The  grand  masters  up  to  this  time 
had  been  merely  "figureheads"  whose  sole 
dnty  was  to  preside  st  conventions.  One 
of  the  most  tryinr  ord«*aIs  of  the  Brother- 
hood was  the  Burlington  strike.  It  began 
Februsry  27.  188«.  and  was  not  called  off 
until  .Tsnoary  7.  1880.  Notwithstandine  the 
strike  wss  not  won  snd  regardless  of  th* 
rrest  financial  cost  the  upbuilding  of  thn 
order  procwded  thereafter  with  rreater 
stride<«  than  ever  before  in  its  hlstorv. 
"Enginemen"  wsn  sdded  to  the  title  in 
1008.  In  1P08  the  titles  of  the  nfllcers 
nvre  chsnved  from  "irrand  master,"  etc. 
to    "president."    etc. 

OfBcer^  of  the  Brotfi»rhood  are — President. 
Willism  fl.  Carter:  sctinr  president.  Timothv 
Rhea:  vice  presidents.  Alburt  Phillips.  C  V. 
McLsuehlin  P.  .1.  Mcyamarn.  0»or»e  K. 
Wark.    D.    B.    Robertson.    Arthnr   .T.    Lovell. 
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S.    A.     Boone.      The     headquarters     are     in 
Cleveland. 

TralnmeDp  Brotherhood  of  Bailxoad — The 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  tbe 
largest  organization  representing  railroad 
employes  in  this  country,  having  an  approxi- 
mate memlyarship  of  186,000.  September  25. 
1888,  a  few  employes  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  organized  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakmen.  At  the 
time  of  thn  organization  there  Was  no 
thought  of  having  it  anything  other  than  « 
mutual  benefit  association  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  killed  and  injured  st 
Oneonta.  Until  almost  two  years  after  tJifi 
organization  of  th»  Brotherhood  there  was 
no  protective  ors^anisation  among  the  em- 
ployes in  the  train  and  vard  service.  The 
conductors  had  an  organization  which  was 
not  protective  and  of  little  actual  benefit  to 
the  men  in  that  class  of  warrice  except  aa  aa 
insurance  association.  It  did  not  declare 
itself  a  protective  organisation  until  its  1885 
convention,  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  at 
which  time  it  took  its  position  along  with 
the  other  organisations  ox  labor  that  declared 
for  the  adoption  of  th»  strike  as  the  eonrt 
of  last  resort.  The  sacrifices  made  in  the 
beginning,  which  included  the  blacklist,  sep- 
aration from  family  and  home  aa  a  penally 
for  attempting  to  organize  the  brakemsn  and 
yardmen,  have  been  forgotten  even  by  thoae 
who  carried  the  banner  of  the  Brottoarhood 
of  Railroad  Brakem^n  over  unbroken  traila, 
hami>ered  by  obstacles  that  cannot  be  imag> 
ined  now.     They  are  all  a  part  of  the  for- 

Sotten  history  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  and  tne  disabled 
member  are  a  part  of  its  history  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  directlv  benefited. 
The  work  of  its  committees  through  the 
years  has  slowly  but  surely  brought  about 
better  service  and  living  conditions  that  can- 
not be  appreciated  other  than  by  those  who 
kiiOw  the  conditions  of  three  decades  ago. 
Tba  advantages  assured  through  remedMl 
legislation  have  been  brought  into  oi>eration 
through  the  work  of  this  Brotherhood,  and, 
taken  altogether,  while  uninteresting  as  to 
detail,  they  stand  as  a  monument  of  th** 
practical  exemplification  of  actual  brother- 
nood,  working  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, that  will  be  more  enduring  than  any 
structure  of  brass  or  marble.  The  Brotbar- 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  every  sense, 
is  a  protective,  insurance,  fraternal  associa- 
tion. As  such,  it  used  lie  greatest  endeav- 
ors to  secure  the  best  possiole  conditions  of 
employment,  which  mean,  briefly,  everythiuR 
that  goes  with  tfan  term.  It  provides  death 
and  total  disability  insurance  for  its  mem- 
bers at  little  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  The  employment  is  regarded  as 
("xlra  hazardous  by  insurance  companies,  and 
th»ir  rates  are  usually  too  high  to  permit 
the  employe  to  carry  more  than  a  nominal 
svm.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train 
men  has  done  most  effective  work  throuR'h 
its  protective,  educational  and  fraternal  in- 
suranoa  departments.  It  has  gained  better 
wages,  a  shorter  work  day  and  improved 
working  conditions.  It  encourages  in  them 
and  their  families  an  ambition  for  a  healthy 
social  life  which  is  certain  to  develop  into 
a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  which  will  always  bring  with  It  wapas 
necessary  to  secure  the  desired  ends  and  all 
of  the  attendant  advantages.  The  protec- 
tive feature  of  the  organisation  is  responsible 
for  whatever  has  come  to  the  service  in  the 


way   of  wages,    hours,   rights   to   promotion, 

{>rotection  as  employes  and  whatever  has  fol- 
ow«d  as  the  result  of  general  betterments 
in  employment.  Wage  mereases,  decreased 
hours  of  service  and  other  advantages  se- 
cured cannot  be  well  understood  except  by 
those  who  were  in  the  service  twenty- five 
years  ago,  and  who  appreciate  what  has 
been  done. 

The  insurance  department  has  paid  out 
approximately  $42,000,000  in  death  and  dis- 
ability claims.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  wonder- 
ful record  of  what  insurance,  properly  man- 
aged and  carefully  directed,  can  accomplish 
within  a  very  few  years.  It  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  securing  protective  legislation, 
and  has  its  representatives  at  the  state  and 
national  capitals.  The  Brotherhood  believes 
that  the  interests  of  all  the  people  should 
be  scrupulously  guarded  by  our  lawmakers, 
and  applies  its  theory  as  far  as  possible  in 
having  them  protect  those  rights. 

Ofleers  of  the  Brotherhood — ^President,  W. 
O.  Lee,  American  Trust  Building,  Cleve- 
land; vice  presidents,  Yal  Fitzpatrick. 
Jamea  ITurdoek,  0.  H.  Bines,  John  Bannon, 
J.  A.  Farguharson,  W.  N.  Doak,  A.  F.  Whit- 
ney,   0.    W.    Anderson;    secretarr-treaaurer, 

A.  B.  King,  American  Trust  Building,  Oleve- 
Itnd;  editor  Railroad  Trainman,  D.  L.  Oease: 
beard  of  trustees,  W.  Dougherty,  0.  H. 
Thomaa,  James  Conley;  executive  board,  J. 
W.  Rhodes,  chairman;  R.  J.  Powers,  T.  E. 
I^pnovan,  H.  Walter.  T.  W.  DonaeHy;  board 
of  insurance.  J.  P.  Ogden.  W.  L.  Moorehead. 
J.  ?j7»p.  R.   W.   Oartmell,  R.  A.  Edwards. 

B.  HoBimie,  T.  J.  Forbes. 


Xdnooln'a  Oettgrrimif  Speech. 

(Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National 
Cemetery,  November  10,  1868.) 
Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field,  as  a  final  reating-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  vanse,  we  cannot  dedicate — ^we  can- 
not consecrate — ^we  cannot  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  It,  far 
above  our  i>oor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  thu  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unflniah^ 
vrork  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  la  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — that  from  theae  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
di?votk>n — ^that  we  here  highly  reaolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — ^that 
this  nation,  under  Ood,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom — and  \hat  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  (An  accurate  ver- 
sV>n  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  revlsiHl  by 
Mr.  Lineoln  and  printed  in  "Autographs  of 
Our  Country's  Authors^"  Baltimore,  1864.) 
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PAN-AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


S  EVE  NTY'TWO  delegates  met  at  Laredo,  Texas,  November  J 3,  J 9 18,  and  organised 
ike  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor,  They  represented  the  labor  movements  of 
ike  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Salvadore  and  Colombia,  The 
maeemenis  of  Cuba,  Venewuela  and  IPeru  elected  delegates,  but  they  were  unable  to  attend. 
W.tB.  Wilson^  Secretary  of  Labor}^represented  iPresident  Wilson,  who  sent  his  greetinfff 
mid  sympaihyfor  the  objects  of  the  gathering.  The  principles  on  which  the  Pan-American 
Meratiam  rf  Labor  is  founded  are: 

"Vint.  The  MUbliihment  of  better  con- 
diUoBS  for  tlie  irorkinf  peopto  who  emigrate 
freim  oat  eovntrj  to  another. 

"SoeoBd.  The  eetebliihment  of  e  better 
iBdentaadinff  end  relationahip  between  the 
jweplee  of  the  PeB-Amerioen  repnbliei. 

'^Third.  To  utilise  erery  lawful  and  hon- 
orable Beans  for  the  proteetion  and  promo- 
tloa  of  the  riffhts,  the  interests  and  the  wel- 
war*  of  the  peoples  of  the  Pan-Amerioan  re- 
publics. 

* 'Fourth.  To  utilise  erery  lawful  and  hon- 
erablo  means  lor  the  vurpose  of  eultiyattlnf 
tho  Bost  fsTorable  ana  friendly  relations  be- 
twsoy  tho  labor  moTements  and  peoples  of 
tho  Paa-ABMriean  republics." 

OAoani  oleeteds 

ChBlTman  flamnnl  Oompers,  president*  of 
tho  A.  v.  of  L. 

In^lsh-speakins  Secretary — John  Murray. 
■Mrotanr  of  tkm  rai-Anierioan  Federation  of 
Labor  OoBference  Committee. 

Spaaish-speakiBf  Secretary  —  Oanuto  -A. 
Vam*»  Mtn9,  ICUIand  Smelter  Workers'  In- 
teraatloaal  union  of  Morenci,  Arisona. 

Treasurer-nJames  Lord. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  are  in 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Buildinir,  Washington.  D.  C, 
wad  tho  irst  annual  Congress  will  be  held 
la  Kew  York  City,  July  7,  1910. 

Among  other  declarations  and  actions  of 
the  ODBiereBOO  are:-  Declared  for  a  league 
of  free  poopleo.to  aecure  JusticRa  and  peace 
imwisii  aanons;  no  political  or  economic  ro- 
strletloDB  to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple 
•thora;  ineognitlon  of  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tlBBs  to  dispose  of  themselYCs ;  that  the  labor 

Kror  of  a  Buman  being  ie  not  a  commodity; 
t  industrial  serritude  shall  not  exiet  ex* 
espt  at  a  punishment  for  crime;  five  asso- 
eimoB.  ■poach,  aasembtage,  and  press  shall 
■oi  b«  abridged ;  seamen  shall  be  guaranteed 
tho  right  to  quit  their  jobs  ^hen  the  ehip 
rsaehsa  port;  abolition  of  child  labor;  eight- 
how  basic  work  day;  trial  by  Jury;  estab* 
Uahlng  SB  afsncy  In  N^w  York  City  to  edu- 
oatotoo  .workera  who  come  fsom  Psn-Ameri- 
eaa  eountrlea  in  the  principles  of  tr«d«  un- 
loaitm  and  tho  benefits  of  labor  organits- 
tlon;  providing  for  a  Joint  committee  made 
up  of  the  EzeeutlTe  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  and  ropresentati^vs  of  the  Mexican  Fed- 
ontlOB  of  Labor  to  InYeitigste  alleged  abuHe 
of  tho  righta  of  Mexican  workers  by  border 
arthoritles  and  dlicrimination  against  Mex- 
Mm  woiksis  br  trade  anions  in  the  United 
Sliits;  authorising  the  ExecutiTe  Council 
off  tt*  A.  F.  of  L.  to  exert  its  influence  po 
ihai'"Swtleo  and  protection  be  imparted  to 
thatt  mUagmen  who  for  rarious   xvasons 


are  depriTcd  of  their  liberty  in  the  Jaila  of 
the  United  Statea  " 

It  was  tho  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference that  an  intelligently  organised  na- 
tional labor  moYement  in  earh  of  the  Pan- 
American  countries  to  deal  with  national 
qoestions  affecting  the  workers  and  the  un- 
ions of.  tfa»  national  labor  moYcmenta  in  a 
Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  would  be 
the  greateat  opportunity  and  guaranty  for  a 
democracy  that  will  protect  the  workers  and 
insure  their  betterment.  Following  vn  the 
delegates  and  the  organisations  they  repre- 
sented: 

UKTTBD  STATES. 

'  American  Federation  of  Labor — Samuel 
Oompers,  president;  Jamea  Duncan,  first 
Tice   preislaent;   John  B.  Alpine,   third  rice 

5 resident;  Frank  Duffy,  fourth  rice  presl- 
ent;  William  Green,  fifth  yIco  president; 
W.  D.  Mahon,  sixth  Tice  president;  T.  A. 
Riekert,  scYcnth  Tice  president;  Jacob 
,  Fischer,  eighth  Tice  president;  Daniel  J. 
Tobin,  treasurer;  Frank  Morrison,  secretary. 

Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
ference Committee-^ohn  Murray,  secretary. 

Mining  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.— James 
Lord,  president. 

Builoing  Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 
—John  Donlin,  president. 

Union  Labor  Trades  Department,  A.  F. 
of  L.— John  Manning. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 
— G.  O.  Van  Dames. 

International  Union  Steam  and  Operating 
Engineers — Arthur  M.  Huddelt,  Milton 
Snellings,  Herman  M.  Comerford. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  of  America— James  P.  Noonan. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  ShoYcl 
and  Dredgemen — ^W.  M.  Walsh. 

International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers— Charles  H.  Moyer,  presi- 
dent; H.  S.  McCluskey.  Pascual  M.  Vargas. 

International  Union  of  Brewery  and  Soft 
Drink  Workera  of  America— Joseph  Proeb- 
Btle,  A.  J.  Kugler. 

Free  Federation  of  Workers  of  Porto  Rico 
— Santiago  Iflesias,  president. 

Arisona  State  Federation  of  Labor — C.  A. 
Vargas. 

Texas  State  F»deration  of  Labor — Edward 
Cunningham,  George  H.  Slater,  Earl  Fergu- 
son. 

San  Antonio  Trades  CooncU,  San  Antonio, 
Texaa — ^William  L.  Hoefgen,  F.  D.  Guardo. 
Wajme  Bohanan,  Frank  Hopkins.  John  W. 
Ellett. 
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Metal  Trades  Craft,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 
J.   Brennan. 

Mine.  Mill  and  Snvelter  Workers'  Union 
No.  80,  Morenci,  Arizona — J.  lenacio  Garcia. 

Union  No.  84,  International  Mine.  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers'  Union,  Metcali,  Ari- 
zona— Luis  E.  Soto. 

.  'Axon  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers'  Uniot 
No.  86,  International  Mine.  Mill  and  Smel- 
ter Workers'  Union,  Clifton,  Arisona-- 
Guilharmo  Quiros. 

Dallas  Central  Labor  Council  and  Local 
No.  28  United  Leather  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  Dallas,  Texas— George  Mon- 
tijo. 

Local  Union  No.  2588,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  Thurber,  Texas — John  Hobbs, 
W.  E.  Crew,  Earl  I>3rffason. 

Building  Trades  Council,  San  Antonio, 
Texas — ^E.  M.  Nagel. 

Carpenters'  Local  Union  No.  14,  San  An* 
tonio,    Texas — Charles   Morgan. 

Mexican  Printers'  Mutual  Society,  San 
Antonio,  Texas — Jose  Reyes  Estrada. 

UNITED   STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

Mexican  IVaderation  of  Labor,  Central 
Committee— Luis  N.  Morones,  secretary  gen- 
eral; Ricardo  Trevino,  J.  M.  Tristan,  secre- 
taries of  the   exterior;    Salustio   Hemandos. 

Federation  of  Sindicates,  San  Luis,  Potosi 
— ^Valentin  Narvaes. 

Union  Workers  of  Various  Trades,  Pachu- 
ca.  Hidalgo — ^Wenceslao  Espinosa. 

La  Esmeralda  Workers'  Union.  Ramos 
Arizpe,  Coahuila,  and  Grand  Union  of  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  Torreon, 
Coahuila — Cayetano   Peres   Ruis. 

Federation  of  Workers*  Sindicates  of  the 
Federal   District — Joseph   Lopes  Cortes. 

HouTC  of  the  World's  Workers,  Mexico 
City — Reinaldo  Cerrantes  Torres. 


Sindicate  of  Textile  Workers,  Satillo, 
Coahuila — C.   J.   Marcos  Torres. 

Mexico  Miners'  Union,  La  Rosita,  Coahu- 
ila— ^Francisco  A.  Moreno,  president  of  the 
central  committnae. 

Union  of  Mexican  Machinists,  Agoasca- 
lientes — Antonio  Valdes. 

Sindicate  of  .Farm  Laborers,  San  Miguel, 
Coahuila — ^Manu»l  B.  Rodrigues. 

Sindicate  of  Electric  Railway  Workers,  of 
Torreon,  Coahuila  and  Gomes  Palacio,  pu- 
rango — Tibureio  F.  Montoya. 

Workers'  Union  ot  Zacateeas,  Zaeatecas — 
J.  Guadalupe  Isoobedo. 

Railway  Workers'  Union,  Mexico  City — 
Severino  Sasan. 

Daily  Newspaper  Workers'  Union,  Mexico 
City — Bseuiel  Salcedo. 

Linotypists'  Union,  Mexico  City — Juan 
Rico. 

ProgressiT^  Workers'  Union  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Vera  Cms  and  Orisaba — Albaro  Mesa. 

House  of  the  World's  Workers,  Mexico 
City — Rafael  Quintero. 

Free  Union  of  Workers,  Venado,  San  Luis 
Potosi — ^Valentin  Narraes. 

GUATEMALA. 

Workers'  Federation  of  Guatemala — Ric 
ardo  de  Leon. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Workers'  Federation  of  Costa  Rica — 
Rafael   Paris   Escinar. 

SALVADOR. 

Workers'  Confederation  of  San  Salvador 
— ^B^njamin  Hneso. 

COLOMBIA. 
Organised  Workers  of  Colombia — ^Francis- 


Jtft 
Ml 


CO   Marin. 


COOPERATION 


J  J  ERBWITH  is  given  a  model  constitution  for  a  cooperative  society,  hmts  to 
MM  members,  the  rules  of  debate,  and  how  to  start  such  an  orgamMotion,  They 
represent  the  best  results  obtained  after  years  of  experience  by  the  GiU^spie  Codpera- 
five  Society  of  Illinois: 


OGABTiTUTIGir. 

ARTICLE  1 — ^Name  of  Society:  The  So- 
ciety shall  be  called  the  Gillespie  Co-op«r- 
ativo  Society. 

ARTICLE  II— Object:  The  obiect  of  the 
Society  is  to  raise  by  subscription  of  the 
members  a  fund  for  better  enabling  them  to 
purchase  food,  fuel,  clothing  or  other  necea- 
sitries  by  carrying  on  in  common  the  trade 
of  general  dealers,  manufacturers  and  build- 
ers, and  if  reouisit?  for  any  such  purpose  to 
purchase,  hola,  sell,  mortgage,  rent,  lease 
or  sub-lease  lands  of  any  tenure  and  to  erei't, 
pull  down,  repair,  alter  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  building  thereon. 

ARTICLE  ni — Membership:  The  Society 
shall  consist  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Gillespie  Co-op«rative  Societj  and  of  all  oth- 
er persons  who  mty  hereafter  be  admitted 
as  membexs.  Any  person  not  under  the  age 
of  16  years,  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 


the  Society  shall  hand  in  his  name  to  the 
Society's  place  of  business.  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  directors  at 
their  first  meeting  thereafter,  and  if  ap- 
proved of  he  shall  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  shall  pay  25  cents  for  entry  money 
and  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  Rules,  both 
of  which  sums  ,  shall  be  carried  to  the  re- 
serve fund. 

ARTICLE  IV— Roll  of  Members:  A  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  members 
shall  be  keit  at  the  ofioe  of  the  Socfoty: 
no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  member  until 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  and  thn  Direc- 
tors shall  cause  the  names  of  all  persons 
who,  under  these  rules  cease  to  be  members, 
erased  therefrom.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ox 
each  m«mber  to  notify  the  Secretary  within 
thirty  days  of  any  enaago  of  residenoo. 

ARTICLE  V^-Capital;  How  Paid  Up:  The 
capital  stock   of  this   Society  shall   be  Urn- 
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Ued  to  $26.00  per  member,  which  ihall  be 
dirided  into  5  sh*res  of  $5.00  vaoh,  which 
thall  bo  withdrawable  but  not  transferable. 
Eftoh  member  most  hold  5  shares  which  may 
bo  paid  in  advance  or  by  installments  of 
$10.00,  or  the  first  2  shares  down  and  any 
■nm  of  $1.00  or  more,  or  by  leaving  his  div- 
idend to  pay  the  balance  of  his  shares,  but 
iFiiat  leaee  one-half  his  dividend  nntil  his  5 
aharee  are  i>aid  up. 

ABTIOLE  YI — Loans:  The  Society  will 
aceepi  loan  capital  to  the  amount  of  $500.00 
from  mnmbera  either  by  deposit  ox  by  them 
Umriaig  their  dividends  and  interest  lay, 
which  sums  shall  be  reeordea  in  the  mem- 
bora'   share  book  ai  the  end  of  each  qnar- 

ARTICLE  YII — Withdrawals:  Any  mem- 
ber mav  «rithdraw  from  the  Society  on  giv- 
ing notice  in  writng  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors who  shall  cause  to  b^  paid  to  him  the 
capital  advanced  by  him,  together  with  all 
arreara  of  int^i^sat  or  profit,  if  any,  within 
6  montns  ftom  the  date  of  such  notice.  Any 
member  who  has  participated  in  the  profits 
shall,  upon  withdrawal,  forfeit  a  sum  of 
•1.00,  which  shall  b«  carried  to  the  reserve 
nuid.  Members  may  withdraw  according 
to  the  following  scale  of  notice,  gi^^n  in 
writing:  $10.00  on  application;  $26.00,  two 
weeks'^  notice;  $50.00,  1  month's  notice: 
$76.00,  2  months'  notice;  $100.00,  8 
months'  notice;  $200.00,  4  months'  notice; 
$400.00,  6  months'  notice;  $500.00,  6 
months'    notice. 

ARTICLE  YIII — ^Lien  on  Canital:  The 
Society  ahall  ha^^  an  absolute  lien  on  the 
sharee,  loans,  or  deposits  of  any  member 
for  any  debt  duo  the  Society  by  him  and 
may  sot  off  any  sum  credited  to  the  mem- 
ber thoreon  in  or  towards  the  payment  of 
such   debt. 

ARTICLE  IX — ^Repayment  of  Loans: 
Should  the  Directors  have  more  cash  on 
hand  than  they  can  profitably  invest  they 
shall  have  power  in  the  first  place  to  repay 
all  loana  contracted  under  Rule  7,  and 
ahould  they  still  have  too  much  money  they 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  meet- 
ing, have  power  to  reduce  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  members,  the  higlrast  being 
first  colled  in.  Members  may  allow  their 
Burplua  cash  to  remain  in  the  funds  of  the 
Soeiety  after  the  tinra  of  notice  has  expired, 
but  shall  not  receive  interest  thereon. 

ARTICLE  Z — ^Interest:  The  interest  on 
all  moneva  held  by  th«  Society  shall  be  paid 
on  the  following  scale:  The  first  2  shares 
held  as  working  capital  and  non-interest 
bearing:  the  remaining  8  shares  shall  be 
paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum:  loan  capital  paid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum;  all  interest 
stall  be  calculated  quarterly;  no  int^reet 
•hall  be  calculated  on  or  for  any  fraction 
of  $1.00  or  for  moneys  deposited  for  less 
than  12  weeks  in  any  one  quarter. 

ARTICLE  XI — ^Transmission  of  Interest 
and  Deceased  Member's  Shares:  Th« 
shares  of  deceased  members  shall  be  paid 
to  the  lecal  heirs;  if  any  member  of  the 
Soeiety  dies,  K^avinr  a  will,  such  interest 
shall  be  payable  only  to  his  executors  or 
administrators. 

ARTICLE  Xn — ^Management:  The  man- 
agement of  the  Soeiety  shall  be  vestc^d  in 
a  board  of  Directors  eonsistinir  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President.  Secretary.  Treasurvr 
and  nine  members,  who  shall  hold  office  for 


9  months  and  be  elected  as  follows:  Tho 
President  and  Vice  President  and  3  Direc- 
tors at  the  end  of  one  quarter;  the  Secre- 
tary and  8  Directors  at  the  end  of  the  next 
-quarter,  and  the  Treasurer  and  8  Directors 
at  tfa»  end  of  the  following  quarter;  but,  if 
through  resignation  or  otherwise,  a  vacancy 
should  occur,  the  Directors  may  fill  up  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  until  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  members.  The  Directors 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, have  control  of  all  business  carried 
on  by  or  on  account  of  the  Society.  Th»y 
shall  have  the  appointing  of  all  salesmen 
and  other  employes  necessary  for  conductinc 
the  business  of  the  Society  and  they  shall 
assign  to  said  employes  such  duties  and  sal- 
aries AS  they  may  think  fit.  No  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  preaent  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  or  have  a  vote  in  respect  to  any 
matter  in  which  he  or  any  relatives  is  per- 
sonally interest^ad.  The  Directors  shall,  in 
all  their  actions,  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  any  quarterly  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members.  The  Dlivctors  shall 
not  make  any  alteration  in  building  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $100.00  without  the 
sacction  of  a  general  meeting. 

ARTICLE  Xm — ^Duties  of  Diractors: 
The  Directors  shall  meet  once  a  week,  a 
majority  to  form  a  quorum;  they  shall  in 
all  cases  act  for  and  in  the  Society's  name 
and  all  acts  and  orders  under  the  powera 
delegated  to  them  shall  have  the  like  force 
and  effect  ss  if  they  were  acts  and  orfcra 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
at  a  general  meeting  thex^sof.  They  shall 
arrange  themselves  into  sub-committees  and 
each  sub-committee  shsll  superintnand  one 
or  more  of  the  different  departments  of  bus* 
iness  carried  on  by  the  Society,  and  shall 
lay  befora  the  Directors  at  their  regular 
meeting  a  detailed  statement  of  the  business 
done  in  the  departments  during  the  past 
wmk.  And  at  the  end  of  e>ery  quarter,  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  take  along  with  the 
manager  of  each  department,  an  inventory 
of  all  stock.  Every  question  at  any  meet- 
ing of  Directors  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  Any  two  Directors  may  call 
a  special  meeting  by  giving  two  days'  no- 
tice in  writing  to  the  Secx^tary,  specifying 
the  object  thereof  and  signed  by  them.  The 
Directors  shall  convene  all  meetinics  of  the 
Society  and  shall  cause  all  accounts  of  the 
business  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  Society 
to  be  rPTularly  entered  in  the  proper  books 
and  shall  canse  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Societv  with  all  necessary  vouchers, 
up  to  the  end  of  every  quarter,  to  be  made 
out  and  In  id  before  the  persons  appointed 
to  andit   the  same. 

ARTICLE  XrV — ^Duties  of  President.  The 
President  shall  act  as  chairman  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, but  shonid  he  be  absent,  the  YIco 
President  will  take  the  chair;  should  he  also 
be  abvent.  the  officers  and  directors  shall 
elect  one  from  among  themselves  to  act  as 
chairmnn  on  that  occssion:  the  President  or 
chairman  actinv  in  his  absence,  shall  sira  all 
cortracts  and  have  a  casting  vote  besi^s  his 
own  as  a  member. 

ARTICLE  XY — ^Duties  of  Secretary:  The 
Secretary  shall  zire  notice  to  members  of 
n}]  m^etines  of  the  Societv  or  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  shall  record  the  names  of  all 
the  Directors  present,  and  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedinrs;  he  shall  also  countersign 
all    contracts    sanctioned    and    entered    into 
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bpr  th«  Directors;  he  shall  likewise  receive 
All  proposals  for  admission  into  the  So- 
ciety and  demands  for  payment  of  every  de- 
•cription,  granted  in  these  rules.  He  shalU 
keep  the  accounts,  documents  and  papers  of 
this  Society  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such 
purpose  as  the  Directors  may  appoint.  He 
shall  prepare  the  quarterly  statement  of  the 
Society's  affairs.  The  SecreUry  shall  on  aU 
occasions  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  act 
under  the  superinUandenoe,  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XVI — Duties  of  Treasurer:  The 
Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  attend  all 
Mneral  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
Directors;  he.  with  the  Secretary  and  Pres- 
ident will  call  and  receive  the  receipts  from 
the  manager  twic«  each  week;  he  will  be  re- 
aponsible  for  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  paid  into  his  hands  by 
>he  Secretary  or  by  any  other  person  on 
account  of  the  Society  and  for  the  invest- 
vent  or  application  of  the  same  under  the 
authority  of  the  Directors  In  such  a  manner 
as  they  shall  direct;  he  shah  pay  all  wages 
and  salarivB  duo  to  employes  and  oillcers  and 
also  all  accounts  due  by  the  Society.  He 
shall  balance  his  cash  account  weekly  and 
aupply  the  Secretary  with  a  duplicate 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  XVII — ^Disqualification  of  Di- 
rfictors:  Any  Director  shall  vacate  his  of- 
fice if  he  holds  any  other  ofllce  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  Societv:  if  he  becomes 
bankrupt  or  insolvent:  if  he  is  ooncenrad 
In  or  participates  in  the  profits  of  any  con- 
tract with  the  Society;  no  employe  of  the 
Society  or  their  father  or  brother  or  person 
supplying  the  Soehsty  with  goods  shall  hold 
any  ofllce  as  a  Director  on  any  account 
whatever. 

ARTICLE  XVIII — ^Appointment  and  Du- 
ties of  Auditors:  There  shall  be  8  auditors 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  in  rota- 
tion at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society; 
they  shall  serve  for  nine  months,  and  the 
auditors  shall  at  all  times  hare  access  to 
the  books,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  shall  examine  and  audit  aame 
and  every  balancesheet  and  annual  return  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  and  effects  of  tfaw 
Society  and  shall  verify  them  with  the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  relating  thereto;  they 
shall  either  sign  the  same  as  found  by  them 
to  be  correct,  duly  vouched  and  in  accord- 
ance with  law  or  shall  specially  report  to 
the  meetinir  of  the  Society  before  which 
same  is  laid,  in  what  respects  they  find  it 
incorrect,  un vouched  or  not  in  accordance 
with   law. 

ARTICLE  XIX — Injurious  Conduct:  Tbv) 
Directors  may  suspend  any  member  who 
persists  in  any  conduct  they  eonaider  injuri- 
ous to  the  Society,  until  they  submit  the 
same  to  a  general  meeting  (of  which  the  of- 
fending member  shall  have  8  days'  notice) 
who  shall  have  power  to  expel  such  mem- 
ber or  otfararwise.  as  they  may  think  fit.  No 
person  so  expelled  shall  a  train  be  admitted 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  voting  at  a  general  meeting, 
nor  unless  notice  has  been  viven  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  intention  to  pro- 
l>ose  his  readmission. 

ARTICLE  XX — Complaints:  If  any  mem- 
ber has  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  goods 
or  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  employes  of 
the  Society,  such  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  or  th«  Directors  in  writlnr. 
They    shall    investigate   and   decide   thereon 


and  such  decision  to  be  entered  in  their  min- 
ute book.  If  the  party  complaining  be  not 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Directors, 
ho  may  appeal  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  whose  decision  shall  b«  fin*!. 

ARTICLE  XXI — Term  of  Ofllce:  The  of- 
ficers and  directors  and  auditors  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  two  consecutive  terms,  but 
must  retire  for  one  term  before  they  beeome 
eligible  for  further  service. 

ARTICLE  XXn — ^The  bonds  of  the  ofll- 
cers  and  directors  of  this  Society  shall  be 
as  follows:  President,  $1,000.00;  Secre- 
tsry,  $1,000.00;  Treasurer,  $2,000.00;  Direc- 
tors,     'Manager,  $1,000.00. 

ARTICLE  XXni — ^Reserve  Fund:  To 
meet  any  contingency  that  may  arise,  there 
shall  be  taken  from  the  profit  eaeh  quarter 
a  sum  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  tne  net 
profits,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  fund,  which  shall  be  held  for 
any  emergency  affecting  the  business  of  the 
Society  and  may  be  applied  to  muet  such 
losses  as  may  from  time  to  time  occur  to 
the  Society,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as 
the  members  of  any  general  meeting  may 
direct.  Individual  members  leaving  the 
Society  shall  have  no  claim  whatever  on  this 
fund. 

ARTICLE  XXrV  —  Depreciation:  All 
buildings  held  by  the  Society  and  used  for 
trade  purposes  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  2^  per  cent  per  annum.  Fix- 
tures, live  stock  and  machinery  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  per  annum.  All  such  re- 
ductions shall  be  reckoned  on  and  taken 
quarterly  from  the  nominal  value  of  such 
buildings   and    fixtures. 

Division  of  Profit:  The  net  proceeds  of 
all  buainess  carried  on  by  or  on  account  of 
the  Society,  after  paying  or  providing  for 
tho  expenses  of  management.  Interest  on 
all  moneys  acoording  to  thn  rates  agreed 
to  be  paid.  Depreciation  as  per  Rule  24. 
and  such  additions  as  required  bv  Rule  28. 
for  the  reserve  fund.  The  remainder  shall 
be  divided  amonc  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  ox  their  purchases  during  the 
quarter  and  any  balance  remaining  shali  be 
carried  to  the  next  quarter's  account.  All 
dividends  not  withdrawn  within  ten  days 
after  each  quarterly  meeting  shall  be  carried 
to  the  member's  account.  Members  must 
purchase  $85.00  of  goods  in  each  quarter 
or  they  will  receive  only  one-half  dividend. 
This  rufe  does  not  apply  to  unmarried  mem- 
bers. Power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  deal  with  eases  under  this 
rule. 

ARTICLE  XXV — Credit  to  Members:  The 
business  of  this  Society  shall  be  conducted 
generally  for  cash,  but  members  who  may 
not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  cash  on  making 
their  purchases  shall  be  allowed  credit  to 
the  extent  of  $15.00  when  they  have  their 
five  shares  paid  up.  Any  member  failing  to 
pay  his  account  at  the  end  of  the  current 
quarter  shall  have  the  amount  deducted 
from  his  share  capital  and  any  member  who 
has  his  share  capital  below  $25.00.  thus  re- 
duced, shall  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  anv 
dividends  until  his  shares  are  in  the  posi- 
tion they  would  have  been  had  the  debt  not 
been   deducted. 

ARTICLE  XXVI — Place  and  Number  Con- 
stituting a  Meeting:  All  general  meetings 
shall  be  held  at  such  place  as  the  Directors 
may  determine  and  no  meeting  shall  pro- 
ceed to  buainess  unless  at  leaat  20  members 
of   the   Society    be   present   within    ona-half 
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Iwnr  of  the  time  of  meeting;  otherwim  such 
BoetinCi  if  H  be  an  ordinarr  meeting  of  the 
ficdety.  or  a  special  meeting  conrenad  by 
the  Director!,  ahall  stand  adjourned  to  that 
day  week.  But  if  it  be  convened  by  notice 
from  the  members,  it  shall  be  absolutely 
diaaolved. 

ARTICLE  XXVII— Quarterly  Meetings: 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  hnld  on  the  third  Monday  after  each 
quarttrly  stock-taking  or  such  other  date 
as  the  Directors  shall  determine,  when  the 
offlcers  shall  make  their  reports,  in  which 
s^all  be  specilled  the  amount  of  funds  and 
Tilue  of  stock  possessed  by  the  Society, 
tlM  minutes  of  tne  Directors  for  the  past 
asarter  shall  be  read;  the  various  office 
Marera  elected  according  to  Rules  12  and 
18  and  any  other  business  which  is  not 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

ABTIOLE  XXYin — Special  General  Meet- 
ing: A  special  general  meeting  may  b«  con- 
Tened  at  any  time  in  virtue  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Directors  or  of  any  quarterly  meeting 
or  on  the  FMuisition  of  20  members  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  Directors.  Such  meeting  shall 
bo  called  by  a  notice  being  posted  up  in 
the  Grocery  Department  of  tud  Society  six 
days  before  the  meeting  takes  places.  Such 
notice  shall  specify  the  time  and  object  of 
such  meeting  and  no  business  other  than 
Bp«eified  in  the  notice  can  be  transacted 
therMt. 

ARTICLE  XXIX — ^Voting:  The  voting  on 
all  oeeasions  shall  be  by  a  show  of  hands. 
but  should  it  be  thought  necessary  at  any 
time  to  adopt  the  ballot  the  sam«  shall  be 
agreed  upon  before  taking  any  vote  on  the 
qveation  at  issue.  A  member  shall  on  all 
oeeaaions  have  but  one  vote.  Voting  b7 
proxy  not  allowed. 

ARTICLE  XXX — ^Dissolution  of  Society: 
The  Society  may  be  dissolved  by  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members,  testified  by 
their  signatures. 

ARTICLE  XXXI — Alteration  of  Rules: 
There  shall  be  no  alteration  of  these  rules, 
cither  by  amendment,  repeal  or  new  rule,  ex- 
ospt  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
•f  the  members  voting  at  a  special  general 
mf<tilsig  «f  ^he  Society,  called  for  that 
imrpoae. 

ARTICLE  XXXn — ^Finos :  Members  absent 
fiom  quarterly  meetings  shall  be  fined  25 
ecnts,  which,  if  not  paid,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  member's  capital  and  carried  to 
tho  reaorve  fund. 

ARTICLE  XXXni  —  Construction  of 
Roles:  In  construing  these  rules  words  im- 
portlag  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  taken 
to  apply  to  a  female;  words  importing  one 
penoB  or  thing  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to 
Boro  than  one  person  or  thing,  and  words 
importing  to  be  a  class  shall  be  taken  to 
apply  to  the  majority  of  that  class  unless 
there  Is  anything  in  ihs  contest  to  prevent 
aieh  eoxstmction.  The  word  Director  mesnp 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management  and 
the  words  the  Society  means  the  Gillespie 
('•o-Oparative  Society. 

RITLES    OP    DEBATR 

1.  Any  member  wishing  to  speak  shall 
ariao  and  addreaa  the  Chairman  and  receive 
roeognition  and  permission  from  the  chair 
before  he  proceeds. 

3.  An  questions  to  members  or  offlcers 
shall  h«  put  through  the  Chairman. 

8.  Questions  on  tl.'O  minutes,  on  being  duly 


answered  by  the  Chairman,  cannot  form  the 
subject  of  discussion,  except  a  motion  ia 
made  and  dub  seconded.  The  Chairman 
shall  decided  whether  such  motion  is  in  or 
der  or  not,  and  if  it  is  not  in  order,  he  shall 
state  when  it  shall  be  in  order. 

4.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once 
on  the  same  question,  except  the  mover  of 
a  motion,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  reply. 
No  right  to  reply  is  allowed  to  the  mover 
of  an  amendment,  or  such  motion  as  the 
previous  question. 

5.  Daring  sny  discussion  s  member  ma> 
appeal  to  the  Chairman  on  a  point  of  order, 
provided  he  at  once  does  so  on  such  point 
arising.  The  member  who  was  addressings 
the  meeting  must  thereupon  resume  his  seat, 
and  also  must  the  member  who  rose  to  order, 
when  he  has  concluded  his  appeal  to  the 
chair. 

6.  When  the  Chairman  aristas  during  a  de 
bate,   any   member  then   speaking  must   con- 
clvde    his    remarks    and    the    meeting    is    to 
be  silent  so  that  the  Chairman  may  to  heard 
without  interruption. 

HINTS    TO'  MEMBERS 

1.  Procure  the  authority  and  protection  of 
the  law  by  enrollment. 

2.  Let  integrity,  intelligence  and  ability 
b.^  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  choice 
of  officers  and  managers,  and  not  wealth  or 
other  distinction. 

3.  Let  each  member  have  but  one  vote,  and 
make  no  distinction  aa  regards  the  amount 
of  wealth  any  member  may  contribute. 

4.  Let  the  will  of  the  majority  prevail  in 
all  matters  of  government. 

5.  Look  well  after  the  money  matters: 
unish  fraud,  when  duly  establislvad,  by  the 
ntmediate  expulsion  of  the  defaulter. 

6.  In  buying  goods,  give  co-operative  pro 
dnctions   and   union-made  articlea  your  first 
consideration,   thexvby  you   shall   secure   the 
best  conditions  for  the  worker. 

7.  If  at  all  possible,  practice  the  prin- 
ciple of  buying  and  selling  for  ready  money. 

8.  Beware  of  long  reckoning.  Short  ac- 
counts maka  long  friends. 

0.  For  the  sake  of  security,  see  that  build- 
ings and  fixtures  arc  wisely  depreciated. 

10.  See  that  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
are  properly  audited  by  men  of  your  own 
Choosing. 

11.  Committees  should  always  ask  and  ob- 
tain the  authority  of  the  members  before 
taking  any  important  or  expensive  step. 

12.  Do  not  court  opposition  or  pnblielty, 
nor  fear  It  when  it  comes. 

18.  Choose  for  your  leaders  men  whom  you 
can  trust,  and  then  give  them  your  coni^ 
dence. 


K 


HOW  TO   START  OO-OPERATIVB  STORE. 

RESULTS  OP   CO-OPERATION— Consum- 
ers' CO  operative  stores  were  started  by  the 
working  people  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the   cost  of   living,   which   would,   of   course, 
enable  purchasing  larger  quantities   for   the 
s^me  amount  of  money,  and  in  effect  be  equal 
to  an  advance  in  wages.     It  has  resulted  in  a 
better   living   also,    because   they   have   gono 
into    the    wholesale    business    and    manufao- 
turing   as    well,    and    as    they    are    manufac- 
turing   for    consumption    themselves,    it    is 
self-evident    that    the    foodstuffs    thev    make 
are  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  possible,  and 
in  clothing,  furniture,  tools,  implements,  etc.. 
they  make  them  the  most   durable,   aa  well 
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M  of  the  best  quality  of  workmftathip.  Ai 
there  U  no  personal  gain  can  come  to  the 
manager  or  elerka  of  a  co-operative  atom 
hj  diahoneaty  in  thoae  reap«ct8t  trading  at 
your  own  co-operative  store  goaranteea  you 
protection  from  short  weight,  short  meaa- 
ure,  impure  foods,  poor  material  or  poor 
workmanship  in  all  artielea  that  you  buy. 
The  co-operative  movement  has  alao  given 
the  workers  a  clear  insight  into  busineas 
methods  of  all  kinds;  has  giv.en  them  valu- 
able first-hand  information  which  they  have 
been  able  to  use  to  their  decided  advantage 
doring  strikes,  in  negotiating  contracts  and 
in  aeeuring  remedial  legislation,  alao  in  a 
political  way.  It  has  also  given  them  an 
opportunity  to  develop  withfti  tfatamaelvea 
the  capacity  to  operate  and  manage  succeas- 
fully  every  phase  of  commerce,  finance  and 
industry,  and  has  a  tremendous  educational 
influence  for  the  good  of  the  common  people 
in  every  way.  Insofar  as  it  is  firmly  'Es- 
tablished, it  has  given  the  workers  a  better 
eommerelal,  financial,  political  and  indue* 
tHal  standing:  an  added  power  and  influence, 
which  hus  militated  for  their  own  good  in 
every  avenue  of  tfauir  lives,  and  at  the  same 
time  weakened  the  power  and  influence  of 
their  enemies  in  inverse  ratio  from  the  same 
Angle.  It  is  at  once  a  substantial  addition 
te  their  fighting  strength  for  offensive  rnd 
defensive  pnrpoMs. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN— If  there  is  a  desire  in 
your  locality  to  start  a  stors,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  who  are 
interested,  to  discuss  the  mktter,  and  elect 
good  substantial  honest  men  as  temporary 
ofBcers.  Then  select  men  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions, who  are  interested  enough  to  do 
that  work  free  of  charge,  and  do  not  collect 
any  money  until  your  temporary  treasurer 
has  been  bonded  properly.  Then,  when 
enough  subscribers  have  paid  in  a  stated 
minimum  on  their  shares  to  warrant  it,  call 
a  meetinz  of  the  paid-up  subscribers;  agree 
on  your  by-laws ;  elect  a  board  of  directors 
and  a  tactful  well-informed  shop  committee 
which  can  take  up  complaints  about  the 
xniinager  or  store  by  the  members  or  against 
the  memberrt.  or  suggestions  in  connection 
with  the  store  by  the  manager.  Be  sure 
tbey  are  level-headed,  sensible,  honest  men. 
Then  let  the  board  select  a  good,  capable, 
trustworthy  ond  reliable  man  for  manager, 
and  assistants  or  clerks  (where  necessary) 
and  proceed  to  start  the  store. 

ONE  MEMBER— ONE  VOTE— No  one 
should  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote-— no 
matter  how  many  shares  of  stock  they  own. 
Five  dollars  a  share  and  no  one  to  be  al- 
lowed to  own  more  than  five  shares^  will 
inrure  enough  money  for  good  working  capi- 
tal purposes.  No  mora  than  six  per  cent 
interest  should  be  paid  on  share  or  loan 
capital.  Have  every  officer  who  handles 
fir.ances  or  property  bonded  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  society. 

To  prevent  stock  from  getting  into  the 
hnnds  of  enemies,  no  transfer  of  stock  should 
be  allowed.  Provide  for  persons  desirinflr 
to  sell  thoir  stork  tvrning  it  into  the  treas- 
ury for  its  actual  value.  It  is  better  not 
to  do  any  credit  business  at  all  if  possible 
to  avoid  it.  but  not  more  credit  than  to  the 
amount  of  three-flfthR  their  stock  ownership 
sbould  be  allowed  to  anyone,  and  no  credit 
abould  be  allowed  even  on  that  basis  if  it 
will  rduce  the  capital  stock  of  the  store 
below  what  it  should  be. 


MAINTAIN  PRIOES — ^Do  not  cut  current 
selling  prices,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  discounts,  rebatea  in  advance  or 
otherwiae.  One  of  the  fatal  miatakea  in 
operating  a  co-operative  store  is  to  reduce 
prices.  Because  if  they  do  reduce  pricea. 
as  generally  the  private  merchant  is  forced 
to  do  likewise,  it  adda  to  the  bittemeas  and 
viciousneaa  with  which  the  merchant  flghta 
the  co-operative  movement.  It  minimisea 
the  dividenda  that  the  co-operative  atore  can 
pay,  and  thua  reducea  the  incentive  for  out- 
siders to  become  members  of  the  society. 
And  if  they  get  it  down  to  just  the  cost  of 
operation  and  the  private  merchant  raduces 
to  just  the  same  baaia.  then  to  the  ordinary 
person  thero  is  no  incentive  to  join  the 
co-operative  aociety  and  usually,  when  this 
i«  done,  in  the  localitiea  where  people  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  other  beneflta  that 
accrue  from  the  co-operative  movement,  the 
result  is  that  the  atore  goea  out  of  busineas. 
Of  course,  the  merchant  immediately  raiaes 
prices  as  90on  as  the  co-operative  stores  are 
put  out  of  business.  The  higher  prices  the 
other  stores  charge — if  you  charge  the  same 
pricea — the  larger  dividenda  the  co-operative 
stores  will  pay,  and  as  the  private  merchant 

Eays  no  dividends  to  his  customers,  the 
igher  dividend  the  "Go-op."  pays  the 
greater  the  incentive  for  the  workers  to  join 
the  society.  The  private  merchant  can  short- 
weight  and  short-measure;  he  can  aell  cheap, 
imitation,  shoddy  and  adulterated  goods. 
He  can  actually  steal  from  the  uninformed 
or  careless  customers  bv  iugglinr  their  ac- 
counts or  marking  up  their  purchaaes.  He 
can  beat  down  the  price  of  his  labor;  work 
his  employes  unreasonable  hours  at  unre.v 
sonable,  disagreeable,  dangerous,  unhealth 
fnl  tasks.  He  can  get  credit  for  goods.  He 
can  borrow  and  steal  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  things  that  a  co-op.  can  not  do;  all 
of  which  contributes  to  his  xesources  and 
ability  to  give  accommodations  to  the  fa- 
vored ones  for  a  purpose  and  to  stay  in 
business  and  fight.  So  that  a  good  co- 
operator,  a  real  friend  of  the  workers,  is 
doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them 
when,  no  matter  how  high  the  prices  may 
be  and  how  unreasonable  they  are  (that  the 
private  merchants  axe  charging)  they  chartse 
the  same  prices,  and  unless  you  do  that,  the 
co-operative  movement  is  going  to  be  on  a 
very  precarious  footing,  and  as  the  members 
of  a  co-operative  society  get  every  penny 
they  pay  above  the  cost  of  operation  back 
in  their  dividends  anyway,  they  lose  noth- 
ing, no  matter  what  prices  they  pay  at  their 
store.  The  main  essentials  to  successful  co- 
opciration  are:  First,  boneet  management 
and,  second,  toyal  patronage.  The  degree  of 
competency  in  the  management  will  effect 
proportionately  the  degree  of  success,  but 
absolute  honesty  is  the  most  important  ne- 
cessity. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  MEMBERS— When 
trading  with  a  private  merchant,  generally 
a  worker  is  in  debt  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month,  and  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  he  owes 
his  last  pay  for  his  grocery  bill.  If  he  payn 
it,  he  has  nothing  to  strike  on,  and  if  he 
does  not  pay  the  bill,  the  store  shuts  off 
his  ciedit.  When  trading  in  a  co-operative 
stoie.  the  worker  is  generally  paid  up.  haa 
his  last  pay  to  strike  on,  and  nearly  always 
has  some  reserve  funds  lying  as  unused  divi- 
dends. It  really  meana  that  the  average 
worker  is  in  a  position  to  strike  a  full  month 
or  more   longer   for   his   rights,    when    it   is 
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nacMsmry,  where  he  trades  in  •  oo-operative 
■tore,  thaA  he  «an  when  trading  with  a  pri- 
rate  eoaeem;  and  if  he  does  not  noed  to 
■trike  it  means  that  he  and  his  family  have 
Jvst  that  much  more  of  the  necessities  or  the 
food  things  in  life.  The  dividends  from 
eo-op«ratiTe  stores  nsnally  become  a  home 
tuna  which  contributes  to  the  well-being, 
the  happiness,  the  pleasux^  and  the  adTan- 
tage  for  progress  of  the  families  of  the 
■embers,  if  an  accident  happens  or  sickness 
or  death  occnrs,  generally  there  is  enough 
dividends  Ijinc  in  the  store  to  tide  them 
over  it.  u  there  is  an  excursion,  pienle 
or  outing  planned,  the  dlridends  generally 
«Mible  the  mothers  and  the  children,  as  well 
as  the  husband  and  father  to  take  adTantage 
of  it.  If  a  boT  or  girl  shows  exceptional 
nromlao,  generally  the  diTidends  enable  them 
ie  get  im  extra  term  in  school.  It  places 
the  opportunity  in  our  own  hands  to  buy 
from  prodiuers'  associations,  or  farmers' 
uiilouB,  direct,  also  to  secure  every  other 
article  which  is  union  made,  and  see  that 
all  labor  employed  in  all  branches  of  the 
eo-operative  work  is  organised;  thereby  en- 
abUag  us  to  use  an  influence  directly  which 
will  naTe  the  effect  of  building  up  and 
■trengthenlng  practically  every  union  in  the 

^muST  UPON  SAFEGUARDS— Do  not 
throw  down  the  necessary  safeguards  in  or- 
der to  make  It  easy  to  get  membership. 
Be  careful  to  prevent  enamies  or  spotters  or 
men  whose  honesty  has  not  been  pretty 
thoroughly  established  by  their  past  records, 
ffeom  getting  Into  positions  of  potwr  or  in- 
fluence. To  start  with,  it  Is  better  to  have 
only  thoee  for  members  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  stick  and  to  meet  intelli- 
gently the  opposition  of  its  foes,  than  it  is 
to  hsTe  a  large  memlrarship  to  begin  with 
which  knows  nothing  about  the  co-operative 
BMvement,  and  who  are  easily  discouraged, 
or  who  might  be  easily  influenced  to  make 
fatal  mistakes.  Where  co-operative  indus- 
try supplants  private  industry,  the  political 
or  governmental  representatives  also  change 
from  the  tools  of  the  interests  to  representa- 
tlt^M  of  thepeople. 

AVOID  flASTY  ACTION— Don't  be  hasty 
la  starting  your  store.  Take  plenty  of  time. 
and  be  sure  you  are  on  a  solid  bed-rock 
basis  before  you  start.  Be  sure  to  start  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  on  that  basis.  The 
eo-operativ«  movement  offers  a  means  to  the 
workers  in  times  of  peace  of  making  an 
immediate  substantial  improvement  for  them- 
selves, without  strikes,  suffering  or  sacrl- 
flees,  and  building  up  an  organisation, 
which  during  times  of  strife  will  add  enor- 
mously  to  their  strength. 

ROCHDALE  SYSTEM — Under  the  Roch- 
dale coH>perative  system,  a  straight  rate  of 
interest  is  paid  on  all  share  and  loan  capi- 
tal lavestea  in  the  sockaty  by  the  members, 
generally  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  and 
whatever  surplus  is  left  over  is  then  paid 
out  in  dividends  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  purchases  mad^e  by  each  member,  leaving, 
however,  each  time  a  dividend  is  paid,  as 
much  as  seems  reasonable  in  the  treasury 
lor  a  sinking  fund  to  extend  the  business 
or  OMet  sny  bad  luck. 
•    BELGIAN  PLAN — Under  the  Belgian  co- 


operative plan,  they  charge  the  same  curr^t 
prices  and  operate  the  store  the  same  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  flrst  surplus 
they  have  they  pay  back  whatever  is  in*' 
vested  ss  share  and  loan  capital,  and  then 
they  do  not  pay  any  dividends  or  interest 
to  anyone  but  use  their  surplus  to  extend 
th»  business  and  for  educational  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  snd  to  assist  the  workers  on 
strike  as  well  as  to  help  in  particularly 
needy  cases  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 
LAW— INOORPORAIION— If  you  hsvo 
not  a  law  already  providing  for  it  on  the 
statutea  of  your  state,  you  should  ss  early 
as  possible  try  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
one  which  will  limit  liability  on  the  part  of 
members  of  oo-operative  societies  to  just 
the  smount  for  wnich  thsy  hav«  subscribed 
ss  stockholders.  Then  be  sure  to  incorpo- 
rate under  that  law  as  soon  aa  possible 
after  you  start  in  business.  By  degrees,  the 
cc-operativ«  movement  settles  permanently, 
on  the  baais  of  Justice,  a  number  of  vital 

«uestiions,;  and  th«|  possibilities  )are  thiat 
nallv  nearly  all  of  our  Industrial  troubles 
will  pe  adjuated  by  this  movement.  It  puts 
business  on  the  bssis  of  reward  for  actual 
aervices  rendered,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  exploitation,  or  all  that  the  business  will 
stand,  as  it  is  now,  which  means  every  penny 
tl*at  thra  business  man,  by  manipulation  or 
jbgglery  can  get  out  of  the  people  regardleas 
of  the  value  of  the  services  that  he  may 
render. 

EXTEND  ORGANIZATIONS— Whenever 
a  co-operative  aociety  haa  establiahed  a  store 
and  i>ut  it  on  a  permanent,  successful  baais, 
then  in  their  own  interests  as  wdll  aa  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  movement,  if  thnre 
is  a  locality  near  by,  where  the  opportunity 
in  promiaing  for  eetablishing  a  successful 
store,  the  original  society  should  organiaa  a 
branch  society  there.  It  will  not  only  be 
an  immediate  advantage  to  thn  people  In 
that  locality  where  the  new  branch  society 
is  established,  but  becauae  of  the  experience 
of  the  older  branch,  it  will  mean  minimis- 
ing the  prospects  of  failure  and  adding  the 
advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  expenenoa 
and  standing  in  the  business  world  to  make 
it  a  success  and,  of  course,  the  real  advan- 
tage to  the  original  branch  comes  from  their 
tayer  being  able  to  purchase  for  both  stores, 
thereby  getting  their  own  goods  cheaper 
when  buying  wholesale,  because  of  buying 
in  larger  lots  and,  of  courva.  every  store 
that  is  established  successfully,  minimises 
the  opposition  to  the  co-operative  movement 
and  contributes  that  mucn  more  added  in- 
fluence towarda  protecting,  advancing  and 
building  it  up. 

PRACTICE  ECONOMY — ^Rigid  economy 
slionld  be  practiced  and  no  committee  should 
be  paid  any  money  for  services  unless  they 
sre  forced  to  spend  mon«y  or  lose  money 
while  serving  as  committeemen,  and  then 
only  just  the  smount  they  sre  actually  out. 
There  should  be  a  committed  of  directors 
rudit  the  purchasing  snd  sales  accounts,  the 
method  of  keeping  accounts,  and  to  verify 
the  deposits  at  least  twice  a  week.  The 
most  successful  stores  sre  doing  it  three 
times  a  week.  The  membership  must  b^ 
convinced  that  the  business  is  being  run  on 
ar  absolutely  honest  basis  at  all  times. 
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AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR 


INTER-ALLI^D  LABOR  CONFERENCE 


DELEGATES  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Inter- Allied  Labor 
Conference,  held  in  London  September  I7'i9»  ^9^8,  presented  the  following, 
which  were  adopted: 


We  recognise  in  this  World  War  the  oon> 
flict   between   ftutocratio   and   democratic    in* 
Btitutiona;    the   contest    between    the   princi* 
pl«s  of  self-doTelopment  through  free   insti 
tutions  and  that  of  arbitrary  control  of  gov* 
emment  b^  groups  or  indinduals  for  selflsh 
ends.     It  18  therefore  essential  that  the  peo- 
ples  and    the   gOTemments   of   all   oountrfos 
should  hare  fk  full  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the   spirit   and   determination  of   this   uiter- 
uWied     Oonfereuce,     representative     of     the 
workers    of    our    respective    countries,    with 
reference  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    We 
declare  it  to   be  our  unqualified   determina* 
tion  to  do  all  that  lies  within  our  power  to 
arsist  our  allied  countries  in  the  marshalling 
of  all  of  their  resources  to  the  end  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  may  be 
driven   from   the   soil   of  the   nations   which 
they    have   invaded    and    now    occupy;    and, 
furthermore,    that   these    armed   forces    shall 
be  opposed  so  long  as   they   carry  out  the 
oxders  or  respond  to  the  control  of  the  mili- 
taristic autocratic  governments  of  the  Oentral 
Powers  which  now  threaten  the  existence  of  %11 
self-governing  people.      This    Conference  «n- 
domes  the  fourteen  points  laid  down  by  Pres- 
ident Wil93n  as  conditions  upon  which  peace 
between  the  belligerent  nations  may   be  ea- 
ts bUshed  and  maintained,  as  follows: 

"Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
international  understandings  of  any  kind, 
but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly 
and  in  the  public  view. 

"Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  bn  closed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  cove- 
nants. 

"The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
the  nations  consenting  to  peace  and  associat- 
ing itself  for  its  maintenance. 

"Adeauate  guarantees,  given  and  taken, 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestio 
safety. 

"A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  im- 
partial adjustment  of  all  Colonial  claims 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  determining  all  such  questions 
of  sovereignty  the  intenasts  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  Oo\  emment  whosv) 
title  is  to  be  determined. 

"The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory, 
and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affect- 
inir  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest 
co-operation    of    the    other    nations    of    the 
rid   in  obtaining  for  her   an   unhampered 
and   unembarrasPdd    opportunity   for  the    In- 
dependent determination  of  her  own  political 
development  and  national  policy,  and  sssure 


her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of 
free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own 
choosing;  and  more  than  a  welcome  assist- 
ance also  of  every  kind  that'  ahe  may  need 
and  may  herself  desire. 

'  'The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sis- 
ter nations  in  the  months  to  eome  will  be 
the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their 
comprehension  of  her  needs,  as  distinguished 
from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  sympathy. 

'  'oalgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
bo  evacuated  and  restored  without  any  at 
tempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she 
enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free  na- 
tions. No  other  single  aet  will  serve,  as 
this  will  serve,  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have 
themselves  vat  and  determined  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  relations  with  one  another. 
Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever 
impaired. 

''All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and 
the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong 
done  to  France  by  Pruasia  in  1871  in  the 
matter  of  Alsace-iiorraine,  which  has  unset- 
.tied  the  pelace  of  the  world  for  nearly 
50  years,  should  be  righted  in  order  that 
peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

"A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognisable 
lines  of  nationality. 

"The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see 
safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded 
the  first  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment. 

"Rumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  should 
be  evacuated,  the  occupied  territories  re- 
stored, Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  ac- 
ceaa  to  the  sea,  and  the  relations  of  the 
several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  de- 
termined by  friendly  oounsel  along  histori- 
cally established  lines  of  allegiance  and  na- 
tionalityi  and  iatemationaJI  guarantees  of 
the  political  and  eeonomic  independence  anc 
territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  should  be  entered  into. 

"The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Otto- 
man Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
AOvereiHgnty,  but  the  other  nationalities 
which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should 
be  sssured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and 
an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  au- 
tonomous development,  and  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free 
passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all 
nstions   under  international   ruarsntees. 

"An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected,  wMch  should  include  the  terri- 
tories inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  popu- 
liftions,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  T>olit|- 
cal    and   economic    independence    and    terri 
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torisi  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  in* 
IcmaiSoiuu  eoTenant. 

"A  general  aaaooiation  of  nations  must  be 
formed  under  speeifle  ooTenants  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  aflfordlng  mutual  guarantees  of  politi- 
eml  Independence  and  temtorial  integrity  to 
great  and  imaU  SUtee  alike." 

The  world  is  requiring  trsmendous  sacri 
ieee  of  all  the  peoples.  Because  of  their 
rtaponse  in  defense  of  principles  of  froedom 
the  peoplee  hare  earned  the  right  to  wipe 
out  all  T-MtiiPis  of  the  old  idea  that  the  gov- 
ernment belongs  to  or  constitutes  a  " govern* 
ing  elasa."  in  determining  issues  that  will 
Titally  affeet  the  livee  and  welfsre  of  mil- 
liens  of  wage  vamers,  justice  requires  that 
thej  shonla  have  direct  representation  in 
the  ageneies  authorised  to  make  such  deci- 
skaa.  We  thevsfore  declare  that — ^In  the 
oflelal  delegations  from  each  of  the  belliger- 
ent eountries  which  will  formulate  the  Peace 
Treaty,  Mm  Workers  should  bisve  direct 
oflcial  representation.  We  declare  in  faror 
ef  a  World  Labor  Congress  to  be  held  at 
the  aame  time  and  place  as  the  Psace  Con 
ferenee  that  will  formulate  the  Peace  Treaty 
c!oelng  the  war.  W^  declare  that  the  fol* 
lowing  essentially  fundi^mental  principles 
must  underlie  the  Peace  Treaty: 

A  league  of  the  tttn  peoples  of  the  world 
in  a  eommon  covenant  for  genuine  and  prac- 
tfeal  eoHiperation  to  secure  lustice  and  there 
Itv  peaee  in  relations  between  nations. 

Ko  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant 
to  benefit  aome  nations  and  to  cripple  or 
embarras  others 

No  reprisals  based  upon  purely  vindictive 
purpoees,  or  deliboraie  desire  to  injure,  but 
to  right  manifest  wrongs. 


Recognition  of  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions  and  of  the  principle,  "No  people  must 
be  forced  under  soverMgnty  under  which  it 
does  not  wish  to  live." 

No  territorial  changes  or  adjustment  of 
power  except  in  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  affected  and  in  furtherance 
of  world  peacw. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  principles  there 
should  bo  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  which 
shall  constitute  the  guide  of  nations  in  the 
new  period  and  conditions  into  which  we 
enter  at  the  close  of  the  War,  the  following 
declarations  fundamental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  nations  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  wage-earners: 

That  in  law  and  in  practice  the  principle 
shall  be  recognised  that  the  labor  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce. 

Involuntary  servitude  shall  not  exist  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
partv  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

The  right  of  free  association,  free  assem- 
hisgfli  tree  Jfepfeeeb  and  ifree  press  shall 
not  be  abridged. 

That  the  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  leaving  their 
vessels  when  the  same  are  in  safe  haroor. 

No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  shipped 
or  delivered  in  international  commerce  in 
the  production  of  which  children  under  the 
age  of  sixtern  years  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  work. 

It  shall  be  declared  that  the  basic  work- 
day in  industry  and  comraerce  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours  per  day. 

Trial  by  jury  should  be  established. 


LAWS  TO  BENEFIT  HUMANITY 


Through  the  influence  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  many  taws  have 
been  secured  to  protect  the  health,  comfort  and  safety  of  men  and  women  both  in 
industry  and  in  the  home.    Among  its  successes  are: 


OOMPEKSATION 


List  of  states  that 
tien  laws: 

Ariaena 

Oillfomia 

(Merado 

Oonneetieui 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Haryland 

liaaaaehusetts 

Xlehlgan 


have  enacted  compensa- 

Nevada 

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Texaa 

nub  . 

Vermont 

Waahington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming — 88 


The  United  States  law  is  for  Federal  em- 
ployee only.  It  doee  not  include  employes 
en^iged  in  interstate  commerce  or  employes 


of  private  employers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Territories  and  insular  possessions: 

Alaaka  Philippines 

Canal  Zone  Porto  Bioo 

Hawaii 

All  of  these  compensation  laws  have  been 
enacted  since  1008,  through  the  activity  of 
the  organisations  aflUiated  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Stato  Legislatures  considering  eompensa- 
tion  laws: 


Arisona 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Missouri 

Delaware 


Florida 
North  DakoU 
North  Carolina 
Tenneesee 
Virginia 


CHILD  LABOR. 


List  of  states  that  have  enacted  child 
labor  laws  and  minimum  age  limit  in  each 
state,  the  employment  of  children  in  gainful 
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occupations      gezi»rally      applicable      during 
tehool  hours: 


State.         Min.  Age. 

Alabama    14 

Alaska   16 

Arizona    14 

Arkansas   14 

California    15 

Colorado    14 

Connecticut     ....  14 

Delaware     14 

DUt.  of  Col 14 

Florida    12 

Geopgiji     12 

Idaho     14 

lUinois     14 

Indiana   14 

Iowa    14 

Kansas    14 

Kentucky    14 

Louisiana    14 

Maine    14 

Maryland    14 

Massachiuetts    .  .  14 

Michigan    15 

Minnesota    14 

Mississippi    12 


State.        Min.  Age. 

Missouri 14 

Montana    14 

Nebraska     14 

Nevada    14 

New    Hampshire .    14 

New    Jersey 14 

N«w    Mexico .14 

New*    York4 14 

Ohio     16 

Oklahoma    14 

Oregon     14 

Pennsylvania  ...  14 
Rhode  Island. ...  14 
South  Carolina.. .  12 
South   Dakota. ...   14 

Tennessee    14 

Texas    14 

UUh    14 

Vermont    14 

VirginU     14 

Washington  ....  14 
West   Virginia. . .   14 

Wisconsin 14 

Wyoming 14 


In  considering  the  limits  set  by  the  sev- 
eral states  as  a  minimum  age  at  which  chil- 
dren can  be  employed  there  ai^  a  variety  of 
qualifications  according  to  the  geographical 
locality  of  the  state  or  states,  together  with 
tfa«  main  industrial  activity  of  each.  In 
many  which  have  a  large  canning  business, 
like  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maryland 
and  others  the  age  limits  during  the  canning 
season  are  reduced  from  the  minimum  for 
all  gainful  occupations.  Status  like  Oeorgia, 
Mirsissippi  end  South  Carolina  and  others, 
which  have  a  large  cotton  productivity,  make 
exception  in  manufacturing  eetablishments  ao 
that  the  age  limit  is  from  one  to  two  years 
lower  than  the  normal.  Other  exceptions  or 
qualifications  are  made  in  nearly  all  of  the 
state  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children,  which,  undoubtedly,  are  dictated 
by  the  local  needs  and  requirements.  Never* 
theless  it  is  a  fact,  that  as  time  passes, 
these  local  favors  appear  unnecessary  and 
are  either  ignored  or  the  exceptional  law 
repealed. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION 

Compulsory  educational  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  all  states  except  Mississippi, 
where  an  active  campaign  is,  however,  being 
ccnducted  by  organised  labor  and  friends. 

WOMAN'S    SUFFRAGE 

Only  eight  states  forbid  women  voting  for 
any  official  of  the  state,  county,  municipality 
or  school  district.  Forty  grant  the  right  ex 
suffrage  to  a  more  or  less  degree.  The  eight 
states  in  which  they  have  no  voice  are: 

Alabama 

G^rgia 

Maine 

Missouri 

Fenniylvaria 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

The  aim  of  the  organizations  of  labor  is 
for  equal  citizenship  rights  for  both  sexes 
without   degree   or  qualification. 

STATK  ANTI-INJUNCTION  LAWS 

KANSAS — The  legislature  of  Kansas  enacted 
an  injrnctton  limitation  law  in  1913  some- 
what similar  to  the  Clayton  Antitrust.  lu- 


junction  Limitation  Federal  Law  approved 
October  15,   1914. 
MASSACHUSETTS— The  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   enacted    an    injunction    limita- 
tion law  of  an  effective  character,  approved 
July    7,    1914.     This   state  law  has   baen 
lued  as  a  basis  for  a  model  state  antitrust 
injunction    limitation    law    for    enactment 
by  other  states.     The  Maasachusetts  law 
came   before   the    Supreme   Court   of   that 
State  in  the  ease  of  John  Bocni  et  al.  vs. 
Giovanni  Perrotti  et  al..  on  May  20,  1916, 
and  was  declared  unconstitutional  bv  that 
court,    it    being    positively    and    definitely 
stated  by  the  court  that   "labor  is  prop- 
erty, ana  as  such,  merits  protection.'^' 
MONTANA— The  legislature  of  Montana  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1918   amended  the  in- 
junction   laws    of    that    state    by    denying 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction   during 
"labor    disputes    or   between   parties    nei- 
ther  or  none  of  whom   were  laborers   or 
interested  in  labor  questions." 
The    American    Federation    of   Labor    and 
State  Federation  officials  are  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  labor's  Model  Anti- 
trust   Injunction    Limitation    Law    in    these 
states. 


Colorado 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Iowa 

West    Virginia 

niinois 

Wyoming 

Maine 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Antitrust    In- 
junction   Limitation    Law    in    Massachusetts, 
above  raferzed  to,  no  state  has  enacted  any 
antitrust    law    similar    to    the    Clayton    Act, 
but  the  following  states  have  enacted  either 
in  brief   or  modified  form   a  declaration   in 
favor  of  labor  in  the  general  antitrust  laws: 
CALIFORNIA— Act  of  1909.  "Labor,  skilled 
or  unskilled,   is   not    a   commodity   within 
the  meaning  of  this  act." 
LOUISIANA— Act  of  1892.  "The  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
affect    any    combination    or    confederation 
of  laborers   for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
an  increase  of  wages  or  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 
MICHIGAN— Act  of  1897.     "The  proviaions 
of  thia   act  do  not   apply  to  laoorers  or 
artisans    formed   into    societies    or   organi- 
sations   for   the    benefit   or   protection    of 
their  members." 
MONTANA— Acts  of  1907  and  1909.     "The 
provisions    of    this    act    do    not    apply    to 
anv    arrangements,    agreement,    or    combi- 
nation   between   laborers,    made    with    the 
object   of  lessening   the  number  of   hours 
of  labor  or  increasing  wages,  nor  of  per- 
sons   engaged    in    horticultuxe   or   agricul- 
ture with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  price 
of  their  products." 
V ISCONSIN— Act  of  1911.     "Nothing  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  affect  labor  unfons 
or   any   other   association   of   laboxers    or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
welfare   of   its   memoers,    nor   associations 
or   organisations    intended   to   legitimately 
promote  the  interests  of  trade,   commerce 
or  manufacturing  in  this  state." 

CONVICT  LABOR 

There  are  six  systems  for  the  employment 
of  convicts:  The  lease  and  contract  systems 
are  proctieally  the  same,  the  convicts  being 
let  to  contractors  by  the  day  either  outside 
or  in  the  penal  institutions,  the  state  fur^ 
hishing  machinery.     The  piece  price  system 
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is  wlrar*  the  tUte  inpplies  the  nw  mate- 
HtJ,  machinery  and  mannf aetures  jrooda  for 
eentraetora  on  a  plna-priee  plan.  The  puhlio 
aceoimt  sTstem  la  where  the  products  of 
oOliTiete  are  sold  on  the  open  market  for 
the  benefit  of  tlra  state.  The  state  use 
■yatem  prorides  that  all  manufactures  shall 
DO  sold  to  the  atate  and  political  diTisions 
thereof.  The  public  worka  and  ways  sys- 
tem ia  where  toe  conricts  are  used  by  the 
state  on  public  roads  or  other  outside  em- 
pirtment. 

Contract  and  Lease  Systems — ^Ihe  organi- 
sations of  labor  have  strongly  opposed  the 
Ccntraet  ana  Daase  Systems  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  most  mischievous  and  the 
worst  competitive  schemes  ever  devised  for 
the  employment  of  convicts.  Such  systems 
are  manifestly  unfair  to  free  labor  and  fair 
esqiloyers.  Both  groups  of  laborers  and 
esqiloyers  have  vigoroiuly  protested  against 
the  installation  or  continuance  of  the  Con- 
tract and  I/sase  Systems.  As  a  result  of 
this  combined  protest,  the  following  states 
have  forbidden  the  employment  of  convicts 
under  the  Contract  and  Lease  Systems: 


Arkansaa 

California 

niinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri  (50  per  et.) 

Montana 

Hew  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 


State  Use  System — The  State  Use  System 
is  the  one  most  strongly  advocated  by  the 
oigSAisations  of  labor.  The  following  states 
have  authorised  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
State  Use  System  for  the  employment  of 
eoBviets: 


Alabama 

Arkansaa 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

niiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Maaaachuaetts 

Miehigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraaka 


Nevada 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North   Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Public  Account  System — ^Due  undoubtedly 
to  the  persistent  opposition  by  organized 
labor  to  the  Contract  and  Lease  Systems  of 
employment  of  convicts  a  number  of  officials 
la  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries  are  be- 
eomiag  oversealous  in  behalf  of  the  Public 
Aeeonnt  System  in  which  tlvere  is  no  such 
laterrention  of  outside  parties  seeking  the 
labor  of  convicts  for  profit  as  prevailing  in 
the  Contract  and  Lease  Systems.  Under  the 
Public  Account  System,  the  employment  of 
oonvicts    is   directed   by   the   state,    and   the 

C duets  of  the  convicts'  labor  sold  for  the 
efit  of  the  state.  It  is  therefore  very 
necessary  that  the  organizations  of  labor 
sbould  insist  that  such  convict  productions 
must  be  confined  for  saha  within  the 
state  wherein  they  are  produced  and  not 
permit  the  sealous  industrial  speculators. 
who  pose  as  prison  informers,  to  enfpr  the 
narketa  of  a  neighboring  state  with  the 
fluterlals  produced   by   the  convicts   in   the 


state  in  which  he  operates.  Labor  should 
alao  insist  that  the  convict,  or  the  convict's 
family.  shouM  receive  a  reasonable  price  for 
his  labor.  It  is  equally  unjust  for  society, 
acting  through  the  state,  to  take  the  value 
of  the  convict's  labor  without  just  com- 
pensation as  it  is  for  the  speculative  con- 
tractor or  leaseholder  of  tlra  convict's  labor. 
These  states  employ  convicts  under  the  Pub- 
lic Account  System  in  whole  or  in  part: 


Arlsona 

California 

Connidcticut 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col. 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

TVaxas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


Einployment  of  Convicts  on  Public  Roads 
and  Other  Outdoor  Employment — ^In  the  fol- 
lowing status  the  legislatures  have  authorised 
the  employment  of  convicts  to  make  and  re- 
pair public  roads,  to  produce  farm  products 
and  where  indexed  (p.  c.)  it  indicates  pay- 
ment to  convicts  for  their  labor: 


Alabama 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho    (p.c.) 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    (p.c.) 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey   (p.c.) 

New   Mexico 

New  York    (p.c.) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota    (p.c.) 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania    (p.c.) 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont   (p.c.) 

VirginU 

Washington 

Wisconnn 

Wyoming 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Arizona  enacted  an  old  ag«  pension  law. 
It  took  effect  December  14.  1914,  and  in 
the  case  of  L.  H.  Buckstegge  vs.  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  of  Arizona  et  al..  the 
8up«arior  Court  of  Maricopa  County  held  the 
act  uncoQstituticnal.  The  Supreme  <>>urt  of 
the  State  affirmed  the  decision  in  1915 
California,  Massnchusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin  appointed  commissions  to  investi- 
gated end  report  an  old  acre  pension  plan  to 
the  State  Legislatures. 

MOTHERS'   PENSIONS 

Mothers'   pension   laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  following  states: 
Arizona 


Califomis 

Colorado 

Ids  ho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Minneaota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New    Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 
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Ohio 

OkUhoma 
Oregon 
PonngylTania 
South  Dftkota 
TennMsea 


Utah 

WashinftoQ 
Weat  TOrginia 
Wiaoonaiii 
Wyoming 


DBTEOTIYE  AGBNOIES 

Strike-Breaking  Airaceiaa — Whaterer  atat- 
ntea  hare  been  written  in  any  of  the  atatea 
are  not  ao  worded  aa  to  either  Fdgnlate  or 
define  the  operationa  of  peraona  engaged  in 
such  qneationable  buaineaa. 

Armed  Gnarda — The  following  atatea  have 
enacted  laws  reatraining  the  hinnf  of  armed 
guards  by  employers.  AH  of  thewa  state  laws 
are  generally  similar  in  character.  Illinois 
was  the  first  state  to  enact  such  a  law: 


Arkanaaa 

Colorado 

Illinoia 

Masaachnaetta 

Miaaonri 


Oklahoma 
Tanneaaee 
Waab<ngton 
Wiaeonain 
Ter.  of  Alaska 


Industrial  Police — ^The  following  atatea 
have  enacted  laws  permitting  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  special 
police  at  the  request  of  IndiTiduals  and  cor- 
porations, to  be  paid  for  by  parties  reqwest- 
ing  their  appointment  but  subject  to  the  or- 
der of  the  state  local  authorities: 


California 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachuaetts 

North   Carolina 


North  Dakota 
Ohio  . 

Pennsylrania 
South  Carolina 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 


HOURS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

Following  are  the  state  laws  governing  the 
maximum   number   of   hours    women    can    be 

employed  and  the  legal  day's  work  for  men 
in  public  work: 

Legal 
Max.  hrs.      days   work 

States.                        for  women.       for  men. 

Alabama     

Arizona     8                    8 

Arkansas    9 

California     8                     8 

Colorado     8                    8 

Connecticut    55*                   8 

Delaware    55* 

District    of    Columbia  8                    8 

Florida     10 

Georgia    9 

Idaho    9                    8 

Illinois     10                     8 

Indiana     8 

Iowa     

Kpnsas     10                     8 

Kentucky     60*                    8 

Louisiana     60* 

Maine     9                  10 

Maryland     10                    8 

Massachusetts     54*                   8 

Michigan     10                   10 

Minnesota     10                   10 

Mississippi     10 

Misffoun     9                     8 

Montana     8                     8 

Nebraska     .    9 

Nevada     8 

New    Hampshire.  .  .  .  54* 

New    Jersey 10                    8 

New    Mexico 8 

New    York 54*                   8 

North    Carolina 10 

North    Dakota 10 


Legal 
Max.  hrs.      daya'  work 
States.  for  women.       for  men. 

Ohio    9  8 

Oklahoma     9  8 

Oregon     lo  g 

Pennsylvania     54*  8 

Rhode    laland 54* 

South  Carolina    60* 

South  DakoU     10 

Tenneavse    57* 

Texas     9  8 

UUh 54*  8 

Vermont  56* 

Virginia     10 

Waahington    8  8 

West    Virginia 8 

Wiaeonain    10  day 

8  night 

Wyoming     60*  8 

Alaaka    8 

Hawaii     g 

Philippines 

Porto    Rico 8  8 

*  Maximum  per  week. 


DEI20ATBS    TO  00NVBHTI0N8 

Year.  No.  Year. 

1881,  Terra  Haute,  9  1900  

1881  107  1901  

1882  17  1902  

1888  27  1903  

1884  25  1904  

1885  18  1905  

1886  26  1906  

1887  56  1907  

1888  51  1908  

1889  74  1909  

1890  108  1910  

1891  70  1911  

1892  89  1912  

1893  95  1913  

1894  77  1914  

1895  96  1915  

1896  117  1916  

1897  83  1917  

1898  135  1918  

1899  189 


No. 
'221 
285 
312 
496 
272 
309 
812 
355 
821 
312 
387 
319 
355 
32'j 
369 
841 
394 
440 
44^ 


Henry  Ford  and  Eight-Hour  Day. 

*'Por  employers  who  are  hostile  to  the 
eight-hour  day  do  not  knoW  their  business. 
Eight  hours  is  long  enough  for  anybody  to 
work.  A  man  can't  work  more  than  eight 
hours  and  do  good  work.  We've  proved  it 
often.  We  have  had  the  eight-hour  day  in 
force  in  the  Ford  factory  for  three  years  and 
we  have  made  more  mon«y  each  succeeding- 
year  under  it.  It  has  proved  its  own  merit. 
When  you  get  down  to  eight  hours  you  ob- 
serve a  wonderful  increase  in  effichancy. 
When  we  put  it  into  effect  our  product  simp- 
ly skyrocketed  in  output.  The  men  are  full 
of  efBciency,  life,  ginger.  They  feel  this 
way: 

"  'Well,  here's  eight  hours  to  hustle.  I'll 
hustle  and  earn  my  fair  wage,  and  then  I've 
got  all  the  rest  of  the  time  to  myself.  I  can 
improve  myself.  I'm  not  worn  out,  tied 
down.     I'm  a  man.' 

"I  don't  know  what  the  increased  profits 
have  been  to  our  company.  But  we've  got 
earnings  by  millions  and  made  our  men  bet- 
ter off.  And  it  would  do  the  same  for  other 
properly   conducted   businesses." 
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FEDERAL  COURT  DECISIONS 


T^CISIONS  made  by  Federal  Courts  on  Accident  Insurance,  Alien  Contract 
Lf  Labor  Law,  Blacklisting,  Child  Labor,  Chinese  Exclusion,  Employer^  Liability 
Cases,  Full  Crew  (railroad  cases),  Habeas  Corpus  (kidnapping),  Hours  of  Labor, 
Injunctions,  Laundries,  Licensing  Employments,  Mine  Regulations,  Safety  Appli- 
ances, Seamen,  Wages: 


ACOIDBNT  INSURANCE. 

Fiaak  Unnewehr  Co.,  Standard  Life  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Co. — 176  Fed.  Rep.,  l*i. 
U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  88,  p.  868. 

AJjIEN  CONTRACT  LABOR  LAW. 

Lee  ▼.  UniMd  Stat«t — 150  U.  3.  476. 
Pearson  v.  Wiiliama— 202   U.  S.  281. 
United  SUtes  t.  Laws — 163  U.  S.  258. 
Grant  Bros.  ▼.  United  States— 114  Pac.  Rep.. 

955.     U.  8.  Labor  Bal.  05,  p.  280.     (Ari- 

sona  Immigration  Case.) 

BLACKLISTING. 

Adair  ▼.  United  States — 28  Sup.  Ct.  Repr., 
277.  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  75.  p.  634.  152 
Fed.  Rep..  737.  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  72,  p. 
618. 

Pivrce  ▼.  Tenn.  Coal,  Iron  ft  R.  R.  Co. — 178 
U.  8.,  1. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

District  of  Columbia   r.  Reider  Juvenile  Ct. 

of  District  of  Columbia — ^U.  8.  Labor  Bui. 

81.  p.  416. 
V.    8.    Supreme   Court    declarer   Federal   law 

unconstitutional. 
Av extern  District  of  North  Carolina  r.  Roland 

H.  Daev»nhart.  et  al.     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor 

Monthly   Review,   July,   1918. 

CHINESE   EXCLUSION. 

Chin  Bak  Kan  r.  United  States — 186  U.  8. 

108 
Chin  Yow  ▼.  United  States — 208  U.  8.  6. 
Fok  Yung  T.  United  States — 185  U.  8.  296. 
Feng  Yue  Ting  ▼.  United  States — 149  U.  8. 

698. 
Lee  Lunif  v.  Patterson — 186  U.  8.  168. 
Uwm  Moon  Sinjc  ▼.  United  States — 158  U.  8. 

588. 
Li  mng  ▼.  United  States — 180  U.  8.  486. 
Liu  Hop  Fong  v.  United  States — 209  V.  8. 

458. 
United  States  ▼.  Ju  Toy — 198  U.  8.  258. 
United  States  ▼.  Mrs.  Cue  Lim — 176  U.   8. 

459. 
rnited  States  ▼.  Slnfr  Tuck — 194  U.  8.  161. 
Uilliams  V.  United  States — 168  U.  8.  882  or 

?92. 
Wong  Wing  ▼.  United  States— 168  U.  8.  226. 

EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY     CASES. 

«t.  Louis  A  San  F.  R.  R.  r.  I>?lk — 158  Fed. 

Rep.,  931;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  77,  p.  878. 
8t.  liouis  Iron  Mountain  k  Southern  Ry.  t. 

Taylor — 28    Sup.    Ct.    Repr..    616;    U.    8. 

Labor  Bui.  78,  p.  578. 
Hyde  t.   Southern   Ry.    Co. — 36   Wash.   Law 

Repr..  874:  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  78.  p.  582. 
Ooldenstein  v.  B.  A  O.  R.  R.  Co. — 37  Wash. 

Law  Repr..  2;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  81,  p.  410. 


Harrey   t.   Texas   and   Pacific   Ry.   Co. — 166 

Fed.  Rep.,   885;   U.   8.  Labor  Bui.   88,  p. 

153. 
Fulso    et    al    t.    Schuylkill    Stone    Co. — 169 

Fed.  Rep.  98;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  84.  p.  418. 
R&ilroad   uompaniea — Potter  t.  Baltimore   A 

Ohio    R.    R.    Co. — 37    Wash.    Law    Repr., 

466;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  86,  p.  810. 
El   Paso  and  North  Eastern  Ry.  Co.   ▼.   Ou- 

tierres — 80  Sud.  Ct.  Repr.,  21;  U.  8.  La- 
bor Bui.  86,  p.  816. 
Weir  T.   Rountree — 173   Fed.   Rep.   776;    U. 

8.  Labor  Bui.   87,  p.  640. 
MiKsouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Castle — 172  Fed. 

Rep.  841;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  87,  p.  647. 
Minot  T.  Suavely — 172  Fed.  Rep.  212;  U.  S. 

Labor  Bui.  87,  p.  669. 
Wost'»m  Real  Estate — ^Trustees  t.  Huguts — 

172  Fed.  Rep.  206;  U.   8.  Labor  Bui.  87, 

p.    670. 
McNamara  t.  Washington  Terminal  Co. — 38 

Wash.  Law  Repr.,  343;   U.   S.  Labor  Bnl. 

89,  p.  419. 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  y. 

Westby — 178  Fed.  Rep.  619;  U.  8.  Labor 

Bui.   90,   p.  836. 
LouiRTille   and   Nashyille   R.   R.   Co.    r.   MH- 

ton — 80  Sup.  Ct.  Repr    676;  U.  8.  Labor 

Bui.    90,   p.   848. 
West    Va.,    Chicaro.    Burlington    and    Quincv 

Ry.  Oo. — 179  Fed.  Rep.   801 ;   U.  8.  Labor 

Bui.  90,  p.  861. 
ChicAKO.   Burlington   A   Quincy  P..   R.   Co.   ▼. 

McOuire — 31    Sup.    Ct.   Repr.    259:    U.    8. 

Labor  Bnl.   93.   p.   644.  Waiving  of  rightK 

denied.   (Verification  of  Temple  amendment 

to  Iowa  Employers'  Liability  Law). 
Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  v.  Great  Lakes  En 

gineering  Works  Co. — 1??4  Fed.  Rep.  426: 

U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  95.  p.  304. 
Mski    V.    Union    Pacific    Coal    Co. — 187    Fed. 

Rep.  389;   U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  96,  p.  H42. 
Delk  V.   St.   Louis  and  San  Francisco  H.    R. 

Co. — 31   Sup.  Ct.  R<epr.,  617;  U.  S.  Labor 

Bnl.   96,   p.   845. 
Schler»mer   v.    Buffalo.    !?ochester   and    Pit**- 

burg  Ry.   Co. — 81   Sup.   Ct.  Repr.  561:   U. 

8.   Labor  Bui.  96.  p.   846. 
American     Manufacturing    Co.    v.    Bigelow — 

IPft  Fed.  Rep.  34;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  9ft.  p. 

468. 
Mondon   v.   V.   Y..   "^ew  Hnven   and  Hertford 

R.  R — 32   Sup.  Ct.   Repr.   169;   U.    8.   La 

bor  Bui.  98.   p.  470. 
Williamson    v.    Berlin    Milln    Co.— 190    Fed. 

Rep.  1 :   U.   S.  Labor  Bui.  98.  p.  493. 
Northern    Pacific   Ry.    Co.    v.    Lundberg — 176 
Fed.    Rep.    847:    U.    8.   Labor   Bui.   88.   p. 
S97. 
Lr^t    Clear   Chance — Kerr   v.    St.   Louis    and 
S»»n    Franrigro   R.   R.    Co. — 174   Fed.    Rep. 
938:    U.   8.  Lsbor  Bui.  88,  p.  899. 
MiHsouri    Pacific    R     R.    Co.    v.    Caitli* — 82 
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Sup.  Ot.  Repr.  606;  U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  112. 

p.  76. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Oo.  t.  Gawinski — 

197  Fed.  Rep.  81;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  112, 

p.   80. 
liiaployers'     Liability — ^Railroad     Oompanies. 

Northern  Pac.  R.  R.   Oo.  v.   Manrkl — 198 

Fed.  Rep.  1;  U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  112.  p.  84. 
Lamphere   t.   Oregron   R.  R.    and   NaTigation 

Oo. — 190  Fed.  Rep.  380;  U.  S.  Labor  Bal. 

112.  p.   86. 
Pederson     v.     Delaware.     Lackawanna     and 

Western  R.  R.  Oo. — 197  Fed.  Rep.  687;  U. 

8.  Labor  Bnl.  112,  p.  89. 
Oentral  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  ▼.  Oolasnrdo— 

192  Fed.  Rep.  901;  U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  112, 

p.  89. 
Oliver  V.  Northern  Paeiflo  Ry.  Oo. — 196  Fed. 

Rep.  482;  U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  112.  p.  98. 
Vind  Rivnr  Lumber  Oo.  t.  Frankfort  Marinw, 

Accident  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Oo. — 

396  Fed.  Rep.  840;  U.  6.  Labor  Bui.  112, 

p.  97. 
Beutler  v.    Grand   Trunk   Jet.   Ry.    Oo. — 82 

Sup.  Ot.  Repr.  402;  U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  112, 

p.    148. 
Railroad  Shopmen's  Oase.     Malloy  t.  North* 

ern   P%ciflo — 151    Fed.   Rep.    1019 ;    U.    S 

Labor  Bnl.  72,  p.  610. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  y.  Edw.  Anderson — 212  U. 

8.  215. 
Employer  and  EmploTet'  Termination  of  Re- 
lation— Assumed  Risk — 176  Fed.   Rep.   1: 

IT.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  88,  p    896. 
Howard  t.  Illinois  Oentral  R.  R.  and 
Brooks  V.  Scuthern  Pacific  R.  R. — 207  U.  S'. 

468;   U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  68.  p.  188.     U.  S. 

Labor  Bui  ^8.  p.  192.     U.  S.  Labor  Bui. 

74,   p.   216.      (The  Howard  Oase.) 
Alabama  Southern  R.  R.  Oo.  t.  Thompson — 

200  U.  S.,  206. 
Alaska  Mining  Co.  ▼  Whelan — 168  U.  8.    86. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Oo.  t.  Baugh — 149 

U.  S.,  368. 
Baltimore  and  Phil.  R.  R.  Oo.  ▼.  Mnckey — 

157  U.  S.,  72. 
Oontral    R.    R.    Co.    w.   Keegan — 160   U.    S., 

259. 
Chicago,   Keokuk  ft  Western  R.  R.   ▼.   Pon- 
tius—157  U.  S.,  209. 
Choctaw  ft  Okla.  R.  R.  v.  Holloway^ — 191  U. 

S..  884. 
Choctaw  ft  Okla.  R.  R.  t.  McDade— 191  U. 

S..  64. 
Cincmnati    A     Texas     Pacific    R.    R.    Oo.    t. 

Bohen — 200  U.  S.,  221. 
Fletcher  v.  Baltimore  ft  Phil.  R.  R. — 168  U 

S.    185. 
Gila  Valley  R.  R.  v.  Lyon — 208  U.  S ,  465. 
Kohn  T.  McNulta — 147  U.  S.,  288. 
Looney    ▼.    Metropolitan    Railway    Co. — 200 

U.    S..   480. 
I^IcCabe  Steen  Co.  ▼.  Wilson — 209  IT.  S.,  275. 
Martin  r.  Railway  Co. — 166  U.   S..  899. 
Mathers   ▼.   Rilston — 166   U.   S.,   891. 
Minnesota  Iron  Co.  v.  Kline — 199  U.  S.,  598. 
New   England   R.   R.   v.   Conroy — 175   IT.   S., 

328. 
Northern    Pi^cific   Railway   Co.   ▼.   Babcock — 

154  U.  S.,  190. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Charless — 162  U. 

S..   859. 
Northern    Pacific    Ry.    Co.    v.    Dickson — 194 

U.    S.,   888. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  ▼   Egeland — 168  U 

S.,   98. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Oo.  ▼.  Everett — 152  U. 

8.,   107. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Oo.  ▼.  Hambly — 164  U. 

8.,  849. 


Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Oo.  ▼  .Petiarsen,   162 — 

U.  8.,  846. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Oo.  v.  Poirier — 167  U. 

S.    48. 
Oakes  t.'  Mase — 165  U.  8.,  868. 
Patton  ▼.     Railway  Oo — 179  U.  8.,   658. 
'Pierce  v.  Tenn.  Coal,  Iron  ft  R.  R.  Co. — 173 

U.    Sj    1. 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  R.  R.  ▼.  Holmes — 202  U. 

8.,  488. 
Schlemmer   t.    Buffalo,     Rochester     A    Pitts- 
burgh R.  R. — ^205  U.  8.,  1. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  ▼.  Pool — 160  U.  8., 

488. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  ▼.   Seley — 152   U. 

8.,   145. 
St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern  t.  Tay- 

lox^210  U.  8.,   281. 
(a)    Standard  Oil  Co.  t.   Anderson — 212   U. 

8.,   215. 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  ▼.  Archibald — 170 

n.  8.,  666. 
Texas    ft    Pacific    Railway    t.    Barrett — 166 

U.   8.,  617. 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  t.  Oarlin — 189  U. 

8..    854. 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  ▼.  Dashiell — 198  IT. 

8.,   521. 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  t.  Swearinger — 196 

U.  S.,  51. 
Tulli»  V.  Railway  Oo. — 175  U.   8.,  848. 
Union   Pacific  Railway  Oo.   t.   Daniels — 152 

n.  8.,  684. 
Union    Pacific    Railway    Oo.    t.    Harris — 158 

U.  S.,  826. 
Union    Pacific    Railway    Co.    v.    James — 163 

U.  S.,  485. 
Union   Pacific  Railway  Oc.  v.  O'Brien — 161 

U.  8.,  451. 
Wilmington    Mining   Oo.   v.    Fulton — 205    U. 

8.,  60. 

FULL  CREW   (RAILROAD  CASES). 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  v.  State  of 
Arkansas — 81  Sup.  Ct.  Repr.  275;  U.  S. 
Labor  Bui.  95,  p.   817. 

HABEAS  CORPUS    (KIDNAPPING). 

Haywood  ▼.  Nichols — ^208  U.  8.  222. 
Moyer  v.  Nichols — ^208  U.   8.  221. 
Pettibone  v.  Nichols — 208  U.  8.  192. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Eight  Hours — Ten  Hours — Sixteen  Hours  for 

Railroad  Men  and  Hours  for 

Women  Workers. 

Breakwater  Co.  ▼.  United  States — 188  Fed. 
Rep.  112;  U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  95,  p.  295. 

United  States  v.  Garbish — 82  Sup.  Ot.  Repr. 
77;   U.   8.  Labor  Bui.  99,  p.  708. 

Ellis  ▼.  United  States — 27  Sup.  Ot.  Repr. 
600 ;  U.  8.  Labor  Bnl.  71,  p.  861. 

Atkin  V.   Kansas — 191  U.   8.,   207. 

Bay  State  Dredging  Oo.  t.  tJnited  States — 
206  U.  8.  246. 

Ellis  T.  United  States — 206  U.  8.,  246. 

Holden  v.  Hardy — 169  U.  8.,  366.  (Utah 
Constitution  Test   Case.) 

Lochner  v.  New  York — 198  U.  8.,  45.  (Bak- 
ers'  10-hour  case.) 

Muller  V.  State  (Oregon)  Laundry — 208  U. 
8.  412;  85  Pac.  Rep.,  855:  U.  8.  Labor 
Bui.  67,  p.  877.  28  Sup.  Ot.  Repr.  824; 
U.  8.  Labor  Bui.  75,  p.  861,  U.  8.  Labor 
Bui.  67,  p.  877.    (Women's  10-hour  law.) 

United  States  t.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Ry.  Co. — 81  Sup.  Ot.  Repr.,  862;  U. 
8.   Labor  Bui.  95,   p.   811. 

Atchison,  Topeka   and   Santa  Fe  Ry.  Oo.  ▼. 
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United  Statea — 177  Ped.  Bep.  114;  U.  S. 

Labor  Bui.  80.  p.  425. 
Baltimore  &   Ohio  R.  B.    Oo.    t.    Interstate 
\    Commerce  Commission — 81  Snp.  Ot.  Bepr. 

621;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  96,  p.  858. 

INJUNCTIONS. 

Deeiaions    of    Federal     Courts     on    Labor 
eaaea    where   injunctions    have    been    issued, 
conspiracy    oharged,    and    alleging   that    the 
anti-trust  law  was  yiolated. 
Allis-Chalmers    Co.    t.    Beliable    Lodge— 111 

Fed.  Bep.   264;   U.   S.  Labor  Bui.  88,  p. 

188. 
Allis-Chalmers   Co.   ▼.   Iron   Holders'    Union 

No.  125  et  al — 150  Fed.  Bep.  155;  U.  S. 

Labor  Bui.  70.  p.  784.     166  Fed.  Bep.  45; 

U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  88,  p.  157. 
Aluminum  Casting  Co.  t.  Local  84  of  Inter- 
national Holders'  Union  of  N.  A.,  et  al — 

197  Fed.  Bep.  221. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Oo.  t.  Wira,  etc. — 

90   Fed.  Bep.   221. 
Armstrong     Cork     Co.     t.     Anheuser-Busch 

Brewing   Co.    (1904). 
Arthur  ▼.  Cakes — 68  Fed.  Bep.  810. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  B.  B.  Co.  ▼. 

Oee,  Cir.  Ot.  Southern  District  Iowa — 189 

Fed.  Bep.  582;   140  Fed.  Bep.  158. 
Bender  ▼.  Local  Union  118,  Bakers'  Organ- 
ization,  Sup. — 84  Wash.  Law  Bepr.,  574: 

U.   S.  Labor  Bui.  67,  p.  984. 
Barnes.    A.    B.    A    Co.,   ▼.   Berry — 156    Fed. 

B^.   72;    U.    S.   Labor  Bui.   74,    p.   259; 

157  Fed.  Bep.   888 
^ck    et   al   ▼.   Bailway   Trainmen '5   Protec- 

tiTe. 
Besette  ▼.  Coikcy  ft  Co. — 194  U.  S.  824;  24 

Sup.  Ct.  Repr.  665. 
Blindell  et  al  v.  Hogan  et  al — 54  Fed.  Bep. 

40. 
Boutwell  et  al  v.  Harr  et  aI^-42  Atl.  Bepr. 

607. 
Bowels   ▼.    Indiana   Bailway    Co. — 62    N.    K. 

Rep.  94. 
Boyer  et  al  ▼.  Western  Unior  Telegraph  Co. 

C.  C.  E.  D.,  Hissouri — 124  Fed.  Bep.  246. 
Buck  Stove  A  Bange  Co.  v.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor — 85  Wash.  Law  Bep.  797; 

U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  74.  p.  246. 
Buck  Stove  A  Bange  Co.  v.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor — 86  Wash.  Law  Bep.  822; 

U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  80,  p.   124  and  No.  86, 

p.   855. 
Buck  Stove  &  Bange  Co. — A.  F.  of  L.,  Court 

of    Appeals    of    District   of    Columbia — 87 

Washington  Law  Bep.  p.  154;  U.  S.  Labor 

Bui.  88,  p.  169.     81  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  492:  U. 

S.  Labor  Bnl.  95,  p.  828.     40  Wash.  Law 

Bep.  412;   U.   S.  iSabor  Bui.  112,  p.   155. 
Brewing  A  Halting  Co.  v.  Hansen   (Seattle) 

— 144    Fed.   Bep.    p.    1011;    U.    S.    Labor 

Bui.  68. 
Barnes,  A.  B.  A  Co.  v.  Chicago  TyT>ograph- 

ieal   Union — 88    N.    E.   Bepr.    982;    U.    S. 

Labor  Bui.  76.  p.  1016. 
Barnes.  A.  B.  A  Co.  v.  Berry — 157  Fed.  Bep. 

p.  888;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  76.  p.  1019. 
"Boyer  et  al  v.  Western  Union  Talegraph  Co. 

— 124  Fed.  B-p.,  p.  246;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui. 

50.  p.  202. 
Callan  v.  Wilson — 127  U.  S.,  640  to  555. 
Carter  et  al  v.  Fortney  et  al — 170  Fed.  Bep. 

468,   also  172  Fed.  Bep.   722. 
Central  District  A  Printing  Tal.  Co.  v.  Kent 

— 156   Fed.   Bep.    173;    U.    S.  Labor  Bui 

74.  p.  256. 
Coeur   d'    Alene    Con.    Hin.    Co.    v.    Hinc^rs* 

Union    of  Wardner,   Idaho— 51    Fed.   Bep 

260  to  267. 


(Commonwealth    v.    Hunt — 4    Hetcalf's    Bep. 

111. 
Conkey,   W.   B.,    0>.   v.   Bussell  «t   al — 111 

Fed.  Bep.  417. 
Construction  Co.  v.  Cameron  et  al — 80  N.  E. 

Bep.   478. 
Contempt — ^nature    of    proceedings,    appeala. 

Oompers  et  al  v.  Buck  Stove  A  BauTO  Co., 

Ct.  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

— 87  Washington   Law  Beporter,   p.   706; 

U.  S.  Labor  Bnl.  86,  p.  855. 
Campbell   et   al   v.   Johnson — 167   Fed.   Bep. 

p.   102;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  82,  p.  682. 
Carter  et  al  v.  Fortney  et  al — 170  I>8d.  Bepw 

p.  468;  U.  S.  Labor  Bui.  86,  p.  870. 
Casey  v.  Typographical  Union — 45  Fed.  Bep, 

1»5. 
Delaware,   Lackawanna   A   W.   B.   P..   Co.   v. 

Switchmen's    Union    of    N.    A. — 158    Fed. 

Bep.    451   to   690;    U.    S.  Labor  Bui.    77, 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America.  When  in  the 
Course  of  human  eyents,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  on»  people  to  dissolTe  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  an- 
other, and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
-  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  Laws  of  Natura  and  of  Nature's 
Ood  entitles  thran,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opiniona  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
sBould  declare  the  cauvas  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to    be   self-evident, 
that   all    men    are   created    equal,    that    they 
are  endowed  by   their  Creator  with   certain 
unalienable    Rights,    that    among    these    are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  OoTemments  are 
instituted    among   Men,    deriTing    their   just 
powers    from   the   consent  of   tna   goTemed. 
That  wheneyer  any  Form  of  Oovemment  be- 
eomes   destructive   of  these   ends,    it   is   the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  new  OoTemment,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
its   powers   in    such   form   as  to   them   shall 
seem  most  likely  to  eifect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.      Prudence,    indeed,    will    dictate 
that  OoTemmcnts  long  established  should  not 
be   changed  for  light  and  transient  causes; 
and   accordingly   all   experience   hath    shewn, 
that   mankind   are    more   disposed    to   suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  thev 
are  accustomed.     But  when  a  long  train  of 
abdbes  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them   under  absolute   Despotism,   it  is    their 
right,    it    is    their   duty,    to    throw   off    such 
Oovemment  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for 
their   future    security.      Such    has    been    the 
patient    sufferance    of    these    Colonies;    and 
such   is   now   the  necessity   which    constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Gov- 
ernment.    The   history  of  the  present   Kini? 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  in- 
juries  and   usurpations,   all   having  in   direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyr- 
anny over  these  States.      To  prove  this,   hjt 
Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained:  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  hss  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  thp 
accommodation   of  large    districts  of  people. 


unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature, 
a  right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable 
to  tyrants  onlv. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  Records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses 
repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manlv  firmness 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
wherebv  the  I/egislative  powers,  incapable 
of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People 
at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remain- 
ing in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  invasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  For- 
eigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encouragm 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for 
establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his 
Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  ofBces, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  OfBces 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  OfBcers  to  harass 
o«'  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 
OA^.  *■  ^^^^  among  us,  in  times  of  peace. 
Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tion, and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giv- 
ing his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended 
Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Tria!. 
from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
states ;  , 

For  cntting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world; 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent: 

For  depriring  us  in  many  cases  of  the  ben 
eflts  of  Tnal   by  jury; 

^_J'^^^^^^n»VOTt\ntt    us    beyond    Seas    to    be 
tried   for   pretended  offences; 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English 
L.SWS  in  a  neighboring  Province,  establishing 
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therein  an  Arbitrary  goTemment,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  flt  initrument  for  introdnc- 
ing  the  same  absoIat«  mle  into  these  Ool* 
osles ; 

For  taking  away  our  Oharten.  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fun- 
damentally the  Forms  of  our  Ooyremments. 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and 
declaring  themifelves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Gtovernment  here,  by 
•declaring  us  out  of  bis  Protection  and  waging 
War  against  us. 

"Hfd  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Ar- 
mies of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  thn 
works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,'  al- 
ready begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty 
A  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar* 
barous  aares,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citivans 
taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms 
against  their  Country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  th^ir  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to 
fall  themnelves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on 
the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  tbo  merciless 
Indian  Savad^es,  whos^  known  rule  of  war- 
fare, IK  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  fta^e  of  the»e  Oppressions  We 
have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  hum- 
ble terms.  Our  repeated  Fatitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  injiry.  A  Prince, 
"Sfrhose  character  is  thus  marked  h^  every  act 


which  may  deflnw  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  ba 
the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
CUT  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them 
from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdic- 
tion over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kin- 
dred to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which, 
Kould  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  con- 
sanguinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  vacessity,  which  denounces  our  Sep- 
a^tion,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace 
Friends. 

We  Tharofore,  the  Reprenentatives  of  tho 
United  States  of  America,    in    General  Oon- 

fress  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
udge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  authority 
of  the  good  People  of  theso  Colonies,  sol- 
emnly publish  and  declsre.  That  these  united 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Bight  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  States;  that  they  are  Ab- 
solved from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain, 
\%  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that 
as  free  and  independent  States,  they  havi 
full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  con- 
tract Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  independ- 
ent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  We 
n<utually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred  Honor. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a 
Preambha  and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that 
form  was  "Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unan- 
imous Consent  of  the  States  present  the 
Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  tfnited  States  of  America  the  Twelfth." 
The  Constitution  was  declared  in  «ifect  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789.  The 
signers  of  the  original  Constitution,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  membership  in  Congress,  wera: 

Go.  Washington.  Presidt.  and  deputy  from 
Virginia.  New  Hampshire — John  Langdon, 
Nicholas  Oilman.  Massachusetts — ^Nathaniel 
Gorham,  Rufus  King.  Connecticut — ^Wm. 
Saml.  Johnson,  Roarer  Sherman.  N«w  York — 
Alexander  Hamilton.  New  Jersey — ^Wil.  Liv- 
ingston, Da-vid  Bre^rley,  Wm^  Patterson, 
Jona.  Dayton.  Pennsylvania — ^B.  Ift'anklin, 
Robt.  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  James  Wil- 
son, Thomas  Mifflin.  Geo.  Clymer,  Jared  In- 
frarsoll,  Gonv.  Morris.  Delaware — -Geo.  Read, 
John  Dickinson,  Jaco.  Broom,  Gunning  Bed- 
ford jun.  Richard  Bassett.  Maryland — 
James  McHenry,  Danl.  Carroll,  Dan.  of  Si. 
Thos.  Jenifer.  Virginia — ^Tohn  Blair,  Jsmeti 
Madison,  Jr.  North  Oarolina — ^Wm.  Blount, 
Hn.      Williamson,      Richd.      Dobbs      Speight. 


South  Carolina — J.  Butledge,  Charles  Pinck- 
ney.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinokney,  Pierce 
Butler.  Georgia — ^William  Few,  Abr.  Bald- 
win.    Attest:  William  Jackson,   Secretary. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thlr- 
tcKan  original  States  in  the  following  order: 
Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,    December    12.    1787,    vote    46 

to  28. 
New     Jersey,     December    18,     1787,     unani- 
mously. 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to  40 
Massachusetts,    February   6,    1788,    vote    187 

to   168. 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  68  to  12. 
South   Carolina,   May   28,    1788,   vote  149   to 

78. 
New  Hampshire,   June  21,   1788,  vot»  57  to 

46. 
Virginia,  June  25,  1788,   vote  89  to  79. 
New  York.  .Tuly  26,  1788,  vote  80  to  28. 
North    Oarolina,    November    21,    1789,    vote 

198  to  75. 
Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,   vote  84  to  8?. 
The  Oonstitntlon. 

PREAMBLE — ^We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect  Union,   establish   justice,   insure    domes- 
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tlfl  tranguillity,  proTide  for  th«  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  ana 
■eenre  the  blessing!  of  Uberty  to  onrselyet 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
thiB   Constitution    for  the   United    States   of 

ARTICLE  I. — Section  1.  (Legislatiye  pow 
«rs:  in  whom  Tested.)  *  ^    v  i. 

All  legislatiTe  powers  herein  jrranted  shall 
be  Tested  in  a  Congress  of  the  united  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentatiTes.  ^  ^.         . 

Section  2.  (House  of  Representatives,  how 
and  by  whom  chosen.  Qualifications  of  a 
BvpresentatiTe.  Represent&tiTes  and  direct 
taxes,  how  apportioned.  Enumeration,  vs- 
eaneies  to  be  tilled.  Power  of  choosing  offt- 
eers,  and  of  impeachment.) 

1.  The  House  of  Representatiwss  shall  be 
eomposed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  peopFa  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
ipiaHiications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. _ 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  hewn  seven  years  a 
eitisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not.  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  ba  chosen. 

8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Uniom 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  TOrsons,  including  thos? 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years;  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
by  law  direct.  The'  number  of  Representa- 
tWes  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Repreeentative :  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall' be  entitled  to  choose  8;  Massa- 
chusetts. 8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York, 
6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Dela- 
ware. 1;  Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10;  North 
Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  5,  and 
Qeorgia,  8.*  ^  .      ^^ 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  rapre- 
sentation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Au- 
thority thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  their  Speaker  and  other  oflicers,  and 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  8.  (Senators,  how  and  by  whom  cho- 
sen. How  classified.  State  Executive,  when 
to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case, 
etc.  Qualifications  of  a  Senator.  President 
of  the  Senate,  his  rieht  to  vote.  President 
pro  tem.,  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate, 
bow  chosen.  Power  to  try  impeachments. 
When  President  is  tried.  Chief  Justice  to 
preside.     Sentence.)  .   _  ^  „ 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  eomposed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years;   and  each  Senator  shall  have  or» 

2.'  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 

i^See  Article  XTY.,  Amendments. 


shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State, 
the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  va- 
cancies. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vo^^  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  of- 
ficers,  and  also  a  President  i>ro  tempore,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  i>ower 
to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirm- 
ation. When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side; and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrenciv  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers presnnt. 

7.  .Tudgment  of  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under 
the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  (Timet,  etc.,  of  holding  elections, 
how  prescribed.     One  Session  in  each  year.) 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congrers 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  «hall  assemble  at  leant 
once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall 
be  on  the  fint  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  (Membersnip.  Quorum.  Adjourn- 
ments. Rules.  Power  to  punish  or  expel. 
Journal.  Time  of  adjournments,  bow  lim- 
ited, etc.) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  oualifieations  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
smsller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  mar  be  authorised  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  memb<>rK  in  such  msn- 
ner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  Hou^e 
may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concur* 
rence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

8.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  ssme,  excepting  such  parts  ss  may  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  onr- 
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fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  thj 
journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  daring  the  session  of 
Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  thrae  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  t>.e 
two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  (Compensation.  Privileges.  Dii- 
qualification  in  certain  cases.) 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  sball 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  io 
be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  tl  e 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  They  shall 
in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar- 
rest during  their  attendance  at  the  session 
of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  io 
and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  Houpa  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur 
ing  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  und«r  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  (House  to  originate  all  revenue 
bills.  Veto.  Bill  may  be  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  house,  notwithstanding,  et;. 
Bill,  not  returned  in  ten  days,  to  become  a 
law.  Provisions  as  to  orders,  concurrert 
resolutions,   etc.) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi 
nate    in    the   House   of   Keprasentatives,    but 
the    Senate    may    propose    or    concur    with 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
erter  the  objections  at  larsre  on  their  jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that 
Honse  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  h¥ 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  br 
reconsidered:  and  if  approved  by  twothirdr 
of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  Buf 
in  sll  such  case?  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  an^f 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  anil 
afrainst  thvt  Vill  shall  be  entered  on  the  jonr- 
nal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill 
Rball  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
ten  dsTs  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him.  the  same  shsll 
he  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
it.  unless  the  Congress  bv  their  adjournmert 
Ttrpvent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  no^. 
be  a  law. 

8.  Every     order,     resolntion,     or    vote    io 
whirh    the    concurrence    of   the    Senste    and 
House   of  Representatives  may   be   necvissary 
CexceTjt  on  a  question  of  adiournment^    shah 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unltea 
States:  and  before  the  snme  shall  take  efTeor 
Rhsll   be   approved   br   him.    or    heinir   disap- 
proved  by    him,    shall    be   repassed    by   two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  »n«1  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  s   bill. 
See.  8.   ^Powers  of  Consrress.) 
1.  The  Conicress  shsll   have  power: 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,   duties,    imposts 


and  excises,  to  nay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na 
tions,    and    among    the    aeveral    states,    and 
with  the  Indian  tribea. 

4.  To  establiah  an  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization and  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  U.  S. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foxeign  coin,  and  fix  th«> 
Btandard  of  weights  and  meaaures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun 
terfelting  the  securities  and  current  coin  ot 
the  U.  S. 

7.  To  establish  postoflcea  and  poat  roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  anl 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 
onies committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
^nsos  againat  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  ot 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  -but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

18.  To  provide    and  maintain   a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rulea  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

"15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

10.  To  provide  for  organizing!,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
p.'oyed  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.,  reserving 
to  the  states  respectively  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed  by   Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusiwe  legislation  in 
all  cases  whataoever  over  such  district  (noi 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  ces- 
sion of  psrticular  states  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congreas,  become  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  legislsture  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  bo,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
ssrr  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  srovern- 
ment  of  the  U.  S.,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer    thereof. 

Sec.  9 — (Provision  as  to  migration  or  im- 
portation of  certain  persons.  Hsbess  Cor- 
pus. Bills  of  attainder,  etc.  Taxes,  how  ap- 
portioned. No  exnort  duty.  No  commer 
cial  preference.  Money,  how  drawn  from 
tieasury.  etc.  No  titular  nobility.  Officers 
not  to  receive  presents,  etc.) 

1.  The  migrstion  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  r't  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  vear  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
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2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pfiu  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  whnn  in 
eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

8.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  otbur  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
•numeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articFas 
exported  from  any   state. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenos  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another, 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state 
be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  aceonnt  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  bv 
the  U.  S.  And  no  person  holding  any  of- 
liee  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

Sec.  10 — (States  prohibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  tetters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills 
of  credit,  mske  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder.  «x  post  fscto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or 
e>  ports,  shsll  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  v.  S.:  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Con- 
greM. 

8.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
^'Ogage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delav. 

ARTICLE  n.  Sec.  1 — (President:  his  term 
of  office.  Electors  of  President;  number  and 
how  appointed.  Electors  to  vote  on  same 
day.  Qualification  of  President.  On  whom 
his  duties  devolve  in  esse  of  his  removal, 
death,  etc.  President's  compensation.  His 
oath  of  office.) 

1.  The  exemti*e  power  %hh\\  be  vested  In 
a  President  of  the  U.  8.  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  offi"C  dnrinir  the  term  of  four 
yesrs.  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  terra,  be  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

2.  Each  stste  shall  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner ss  the  lerislsture  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Renresentatives  to  which 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Renresentstive  nr  person 
holding  an  office  of  tm«*  or  profit  nnder  the 
V.  S.  shsll  be  sppointed  an  elector. 


8.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tira  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  per- 
sons, of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
inhobitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves. 
And.  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons 
voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify 
and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  nave  such  majority,  and 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President: 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House 
shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  vote  shall 
be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote.  A  quorum,  for 
this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  mranber  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice 
of  the  President,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shsll 
bo  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  bsllot 
the  Vice-President.* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  etectors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  U.  S. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citi- 
zen, or  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  President:  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  snd  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  U.  S. 

6.  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharsre  the  powers  snd  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  ssme  shall  Evolve  on 
the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  msy 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removsl. 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the 
President  snd  Vice-President,  declarinsr  whtt 
officer  shall  then  set  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  diw- 
ability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times. 
receive  for  his  services  a  comnensation  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  hive 
been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the 
U.   fi..  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Pefore  he  enter  on  the  exerntion  of  hi« 
office  he  shall  t^ke  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation: 

"I  Ao  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm >  thet  T 
will  faithfoHy  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  U.  fi.,  snd  will,  to  the  b^gt  of  mr 
rbilitv.  nreserve.  protect,  and  defend  th^ 
Conatitntion  of  the  United  States.* ' 

Sec.    2.      Prenideiit     to     be    Commandcr-in- 


♦Thia    clanse     ia     superse^d     by     Article 
XTI..    Amendments. 
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Chief.  H«  may  require  opinions  of  Oabinet 
Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-making 
power.  Nomination  of  certain  officers.  When 
President  may  flll  Tacancies.) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Oommander-in> 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  called  into  th»  actual  service  of 
the  U.  8.;  he  may  require  tbu  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
thA  executive  departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
fices, and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  oifences  against  the 
U.   S.  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate 
and  oy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  ana  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
n.  S.  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may 
by  law  vest  tma  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of    departments. 

8.  The  President  shall  hava  power  to  flll 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  commis- 
sions, which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  tboir 
next  session. 

Sec.  8.  (Presidept  shall  communicate  to 
Congress.  He  may  convene  and  adjourn  Con- 
gress, in  ease  of  disagreement,  etc.  Shall  re- 
ceive ambassadors,  execute  laws,  and  com- 
mission  officers.) 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  snd  recommend  to  their  considerstion 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cftsions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers;  he 
Rhall  take  care  that  tba  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  S. 

Sec.  4.  (All  civil  offices  forfeited  for  cer- 
tain  crimes.) 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III.  Sec.  1.  (Judicial  i>ower8. 
Tenure.     Compensation.) 

The  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behsvior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Sec.  2.  (Judicial  power;  to  what  cases  it 
extends.  Original  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme 
Oourt.  Appellate.  Trial  by  Jury,  etc.  Trial, 
where.) 

1.  The  judicial  i>ower  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 


Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  aifecting  ambas- 
sadors, other  publio  ministers,  and  consuls; 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  U.  S. 
shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  cit- 
izens of  another  state,  between  citixens  of 
difAsrent  states,  between  citisens  of  the  same 
state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  differ- 
ent states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citi- 
sens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  oitiaena,  or 
subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  oth- 
er public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supremn 
Court  shall  have  original  juriadiotion.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion both  as  to  law  and  faet,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress   shall   make. 

8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  state  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Con* 
gress   may   by   law   have   directed. 

Sec.  8.  (Treason  deflned.  Proof  of.  Pun* 
ishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  U.  S.  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
claze  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  at- 
tainder of  treason  shall  work  eormption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV.  Sec.  1.  (Bach  state  to  give 
exedit  to  the  public  acts,  etc.,  of  every  other 
state.) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And 
the  Oongxess  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and 
proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (Privileges  of  citizens  of  eaeh 
state.  Fugitives  from  justice  to  de  delivered 
up.  Persons  held  to  service  having  es* 
capedj,  to  be  delivered  up.) 

1.  The  citisens  of  eacn  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
isens in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  disohargea 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  8.  (Admission  of  new  states.  Power 
of  Congress  over  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty.) 

1.  New   states   may   be   admitted    by   the 
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OongxQti  into  thii  Union,  bat  no  new  state 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  joris- 
dietion  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be 
formed  by  the  Jnnotion  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the 
leffislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well 
at  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg* 
ulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  U.  S.;  and  nothing 
Ui  this  Oonstitntion  shall  be  so  constmed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of 
any  particular  state. 

See.  4.  (Republican  form  of  goTemment 
guaranteed.     Each  state  to  be  protected.) 

The  U.  8.  shall  guarantee  to  erery  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  goyem* 
ment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
iBTasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legisla* 
tare,  or  of  the  ezecutiye  (when  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic 
▼iolenee. 

ARTIGfLE  V.  (Constitution;  how  amended. 

ProTiso.)  ^       ^^.   ,      *  V  *i 

The  Congress.  wheneTer  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  oon- 
Tontion  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenth 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Oongress,  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
■ball  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
Tirst  Article;  and  that  no  state,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI.  (Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared 
valid.  Supremacy  of  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  U.  S.  Oath  to  support  Con- 
stitution, by  whom  taken.  No  religious  test.) 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
entexed  into  before  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
U.  S.  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation.  .   .^     ,  ^  *.. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
U.  S.  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S., 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound 
therebyt  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  tne  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the 
several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
aflirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but 
no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  s 
qualification  to  any  ofllce  or  public  trust  un- 
der the  U.  S. 

ARTICLE  Vn.  (What  ratification  shall 
establish    Constitution.) 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine 
states   shall   be   sufficient    for   the    establish 
ment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states 
so  ratifying  the  same. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Articles  1  to  X  inclusive,  were  proposed 
at  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Oongress, 
begun  aad  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1780,  and  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  necessarv  number  of  states.  The 
original  proposal  of  the  ten  amendments  was 
preceded  by  this  pxeamble  and  resolution: 

'*The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the 
states  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  re- 
strictive clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  ex- 
tending the  ground  of  public  confidence  in 
the  government  will  best  insure  the  benefi- 
cent ends  of  its  institution: 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  arti- 
cles be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  as  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.;  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, namely:" 

Article  1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re 
specting  sn  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redxess  of  grievances. 

Article  IT.  A  well-regulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  thtk 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arma 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  lY.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seisures.  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par 
ticularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  h«»1d  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime 
unless  on  a  presentment  of  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  eases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  nor  Ira  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just    compensation. 

Article  YI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
find  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
def  flues* 
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Article  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controTersy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  rieht  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  U.  S.  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  YIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people. 

Article  A.  The  i>owers  not  delegated  to 
tbd  U.  S.  by  the  Conatitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by 
the  Third  Congress  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1794.  and  was  declared  to  have  bcian  rati- 
fied m  a  message  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, dated  Jan.   8,   1798. 

Article  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
U.  S.  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  U.  S.,  by  citi- 
sens  of  another  state,  or  by  citixens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  foreign  state. 


The  following  amendment  was  proi>osed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by 
the  Eighth  Congress  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  and  was  declared  to  have  been 
ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  September  25,  1804.  It  was 
ratified  by  all  the  states  except  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Article  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  state  with  tbamselves;  they  shall 
neme  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  tne  number  of  votes 
for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  piesence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Pres- 
ident, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not 
exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote: 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 


March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  President.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  njimber  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors api>ointe!d,  and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  cluMse  the  Vice- 
Jresident;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
cflice  of  Preaident  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice-President   of  the  U.   8. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  and  was  declared  to  have  been 
ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  December  18,  1865.  It  was 
rejected  by  Delawaxe  and  Kentucky;  was 
conditionally  ratified  by  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi;  and  Texas  took  no  action. 

Article  XIII.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  purty  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  ^at  within  the  17.  8.,  or 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following,  popularly  known  as  the  Re- 
construction Amendment,  was  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  on  the  16th  of  June. 
1866,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratifl^ 
in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  July  28,  1868.  The  amen^emnt  got 
the  support  of  23  Northern  states;  it  was  re- 
jected oy  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
and  10  Southern  states.  California  took  no 
action.  Subsequently  it  was  ratified  by  the 
10    Southern    states. 

Article  XTV.  1.  All  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citisens  of  the  U. 
S.  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunitiet^ 
of  citizens  of  the  U.  S. ;  nor  shall  any  state 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  nor  d«ny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  th«  equsi 
protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shaU  be  apportioned 
among  tne  several  states  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  U.  8.. 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatuie  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  members  of  such  state,  being 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of 
the  U.  8.J  or  in  any  wav  abridRed,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representstion  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  ajte  in  such  state. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
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••ntmti^v  in  Oongrest,  or  elector  of  Preii* 
dant  and  Vice  President,  or  holding  any  of- 
flee,  ciTil  or  military,  nnder  the  U.  S.,  or 
under  any  state,  who,  having  preTionaly 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.,  or  as  a  mnmber 
of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  execntWe 
or  Judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the 
Oonsiitution  of  the  U.  8..  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurraction  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  Tote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  dis- 
abUity, 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  d«bt  of  the 
U-  8.,  authorised  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curred for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties 
for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  shall  not  oe  qoastioned.  But  neith- 
er the  U.  8.  nor  any  state  shall  assume  or 
pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  U. 
8.,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipa- 
tion of  any  slav«;  but  all  such  debts,  obli- 
gations, and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and 
void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  the 
Fortieth  Congress  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1869.  and  was  declared  to  have  been  rati- 
fied in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  March  80.  1870.  It  was  not 
acted  on  by  Tennessee:  it  was  rejected  by 
California,  I>3laware,  Kentucky.  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  and  Orgon;  ratified  by  the  re- 
maining 80  states.  New  York  rescinded  its 
ratification  January  5,  1870. 

Article  XV.  1.  The  right  of  the  citisens 
of  the  U.  8.  to  voifd  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  U.  S.  or  by  any  state  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress   shall    have  power  to   en- 
force   the   provisions   of   this    artiche    by   ap 
propriate  legislation. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by 
the  Sixty-first  Congress  on  the  12th  day  of 
July,  1900,  and  was  declared  to  have  been 
ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  February  25,  1918.  The  in- 
come tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the 
states  except  Connecticut,  Florida.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

Article  XVI.  Tfa«  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomws, 
from  whatever  sources  derived,  without  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  states,  and 
without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  on  the  16th  day  of 
May.  1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  been 
ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  May  81,  1918.  It  got  the 
vote  of  all  the  states  except  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware, Florida.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,   Utah,   and  Virginia. 

Article  XVII.  1.  The  Senate  of  the 
U.  8.  shall  be  comi>osed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  state,  elected  by  the  people  there- 
of, for  six  years:  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  state 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state   legislatures. 

2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  xepre- 
sentation  of  any  state  in  the  Senate,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  such  state  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  legislature  of  any  state 
may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill 
the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
may   direct. 

8.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of 
any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid 
as  part  of  the  Constitution. 


WAR  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 


Afany  representatives  of  labor  were 
appointed  on  the  government  boards  and 
commissions  formed  to  aid  in  carrying 
on  the  war.    They  are: 

COUNCIL   OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE— 

Samuel  Oompers,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  member  Advisory  Council  and  chairman 
of  Committee  on  Labor. 

COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR— 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  A.  F.  of  L. 

James  O'Connell,  president  Metal  Trades 
Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

W.  H.  Johnston,  president  International 
Asaociation  of  Machinists. 

John  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers   and   Steamfltters. 

J..E.  McClory.  president  International  As- 
soeiation  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron- 
workers. 

William  Diamond,  United  Mine  Workers. 

W.  D.  Mahon,  president   .\ma1gamated  .As- 


sociation of  Street  and  Electric  Railroad  Em- 
ployes. 

H.  B.  Porham,  president  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

Collis  Lovely,  vice  president  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

D.  D'Alessandro.  president  Hod  Carriers. 
Buildinir  and  Common  Laborers*  Interna- 
tional  Union. 

J.  J.  Freel.  president  International  Union 
of  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers, 

S.  E.  Heberling.  president  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America. 

Stephen  C.  Hogan.  president  International 
Association   of  Marble  Workers. 

Thomas  .\.  Rickert,  president  United  Gar 
ment  Workers. 

Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  Interna- 
tional Molders'  Union. 

James  Lord,  president  Mining  Department 
A.  F.  of  L. 
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8UB00MMITTEE        ON       WAGES        AND 

HOURS — 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  A.  F.  of  L. 

John  R.  Alphine,  president  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters. 

0.  L.  Baine,  secretary-treasurer  Boot  and 
Shoe   Workers'    Union. 

W.  E  Bryan,  prefddent  United  Leather 
Workers. 

W.  S.  Garter,  president  Brotherhood  of 
Looomotiye  Firemen  and  Enrinemen. 

John  Golden,  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America. 

William  L.  Huteheson.  president  Brother* 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

William  H.  Johnston,  president  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists. 

Frank  J.  McNnlty,  president  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

T.  v.  O'Oonnor,  president  International 
Longshoremen '  s  Association. 

Thomas  A.  Rickert,  president  United  Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  Intem» 
tional  Molders'  Union. 

A.  O.  Wharton,  pxesident  Railroad  Em- 
ployes' Departmtfit  A.  F.  of  L. 

John  Williams,  President  Amalffamated 
Association  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

A.  J.  Berres,  secretary-treasurer,  Metal 
Trades  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

John  Donlin,  president  Building  Trades 
Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  United 
Mine  Workers. 

W.  D.  Mahon,  president  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation Street  and  Electric  Railroad  Em- 
plovas. 

William  J.  Spencer,  seeretaryy  Building 
Trades  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDUS- 
TRY— 

Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,  president  Woman's 
International    Union    Label   Leaffue. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Ohristman,  secretary  In* 
ternational  Glove  Workers'  ITnion. 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Oonboy,  secretary  United 
Textile  Workers. 

Miss  Mary  Oonroy,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Bookbinders. 

Miss  Margaret  Daly,  United  Garment 
Workers. 

Miss  Margaret  Haley,  Chicago  'Teachers' 
Federation. 

Miss  Mary  Haney,  United  Garment  Work- 
ers. 

Miss  Nell  Hannan,  Retail  Clerks'  National 
Protectire  Association. 

Miss  Agnes  Johnson,  Boot  and  Shoework- 
ers'  Union. 

Miss  Mary  J.  McCauley,  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' International  Union. 

Miss  Mary  McEnemey,  Bindery  Women's 
Union. 

Miss  Gertrude  N.  McNally,  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and   Printing. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moran,  Laundry  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union. 

Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  International  GIot? 
Workers*   Union. 

Miss  Emma  Steghagen,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union. 

Miss  Florence  Thome,  assistant  editor 
American  Federationist. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Trowbridge,  High  School 
Teachers'  Federation. 


Miss  Emilia  Weiss,  Cigarmakera'  Interna- 
tional  Union. 

Miss  Madaline  King,  RetaU  Clerks'  Na- 
tional Protective  Association. 

Miss  Melinda  Soott. 

Miss  Ella  R.  Bloor. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON   PUBLICITY— 
Frank  Morrison,  secretary  A.  F.  of  L. 
Grant    Hamilton,    legislative    agent    A.    F. 

of  L. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL    DEPARTMENT    OF 

LABOR— 

John  B.  Lennon,  Journeymen  Taylors' 
Union  of  America. 

John  Casey,  United  Association  of  Plumb- 
ers and  Steamfltters.  ' 

Agnes  Nestor,   International   Glove  Work- 

I*  TTnion. 


RAILROAD  WAGE   COMMISSION— 

W.  S.  Carter,  director  Division  of  Labor, 
president  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen. 

J.  A.  Franklin,  assistant  director,  presi- 
dent Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
Shipbuilders. 

A.  O.  Wharton,  president  Railroad  Em- 
ployes' Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

WAR  LABOR  CONFERENCE   BOARD  AND 
NATIONAL   WAR    LABOR   BOARD — 
Frank  J.  Hayes,   president    United    Mine 
Workers. 

William  L.  Huteheson,  president  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 

William  H.  Johjiston,  president  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  (Succeeded 
Thomas  J.  Savage,  deceased.) 

Thomas  A.  Rickert,  president  United  Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Victor  A.  Olauder,  vice  president  Seamen's 
International  Union. 

ALTERNATES— 

Adam  Wilkinson,  United  Mineworken  of 
America  (Hayes). 

T.  M.  Gnerin,  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners    (Huteheson). 

Fred  Hewitt,  editor  machinists'  Journal 
(Johnston). 

Matthew  Well,  fourth  vice  president  Union 
Label  Department  A.  F.of  L.  (Olander). 

John  J.  Manning,  secretary-treasurer 
Union  Label  Trades  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 
(Rickert). 

WAR  LABOR  POLICIES  BOARD— 

Hugh  Frayne  (Sheet  Metal  Worker),  or- 
ganizer A.  F.  of  L. 

RAILROAD  WAGES  AND  WORKING  CON- 
DITIONS— 

G.  H.  Sines,  vice  president  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

J.  Ji  Dermody,  vice  president  Order  Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 

A.  O.  Wharton,  president  Railroad  Em- 
ployes' Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

RAILROAD   BOARD   OF   ADJUSTMENT— 

F.  A.  Burgess,  chairman,  assistant  grand 
chief  engineer,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

W.  N.  Doak,  vice  president  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

Albert  Phillips,  vice  president  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

W.  F.  Clark,  vice  president  Order  of  Rail- 
road Conduoton. 
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NO.   2— 

F.  J.  McNulty,  chairman,  president  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

H.  J.  Oarr,  member  ezeetitive  board  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists. 

Otto  E.  Hoard,  vice  president  Amalga- 
mated Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance. 

F.  H.  Knight,  assistant  to  president  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Carmen. 

G«orge  W.  Pring,  vice  president  Railroad 
Earoloyes'  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

u.  C.  YanDornes,  Tiee  president  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COAL  PRODUCTION— 

John  P.  White,  president  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  vitn  president  United 
Mine  Workers. 

William  Green,  secretary  United  Mine 
Workers. 

John  L.  Lewis,  statistician  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Jam^  Lord,  president  Mining  Department 
A.  F.  of  L. 

John  Mitchell,  chairman  Industrial  Com- 
miaston  State  of  New  York. 

FUEL  ADMINISTRATION — 

John  P.  White,  joint  chairman,  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Warren  Pippen,  assistant  organizer  United 
Mine  Workers. 

COMMITTEE     ON     WOMAN'S     DEFENSE 
WORK— 

Agnes  Nestor,  yiee  president  OIoto  Work- 
International  Union. 


WAR  PRISON  COMMITTEE— 

John  Manning,  "vecretary  Union  Label  De- 
partment A.  F.  of  L. 

EXCESS  PROFITS — 

T.  W.  MeCollongh,  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  advisor  to  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

REHABILITATION  OF   SOLDIERS— 

C.  H.  Winslow,  Sawsmiths'  National 
Union,  member  of  committee  to  draw  bill. 

MISSION  TO  RUSSIA— 

James  Duncan,  rice  president  of  A.  F.  of 
L.   and   president    Oranlte   Cutters'    Interna- 
tional Association  of  America. 
PRESIDENT'S        MEDIATION        COMMIS- 
SION— 

John  H.  Walker,  president  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

E.  P.  Marsh,  International  Typographical 
Union 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD,  LABOR  ADJUST- 

MENT  BOARD— 

A.  J.  Berres,  secretary-treasurer  Metal 
Trades  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 

CANTONMENT  ADJUSTMENT  BOARD — 

John  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Asso- 
eiation  Plumbers   and   Steamfltters. 

HOUSING  COMMISSION  BOARD— 

William     J.     Svencer,     secretary-treasurer 
Building  Trades  Department  A.  F.  of  L. 
WAR   INDUSTRIES  BOARD — 

Hugh  Frayne  ^ sheet  metal  workers),  or- 
ganiser A.  F.  of  L. 

EMERGENCY    CONTRACT    AWARD     COM- 
MISSION— 

John  Donlin,  president  Building  Trades 
Department  A.  F.  of  L. 


ADVISORY     COUNCIL     TO     EMERGENCY 
CONTRACT  AWARD  COMMISSION— 
John  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters. 

WAR   SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES  COMMIT- 
TEE— 
C.  L.  Baine,  secretary- treasurer  Boot  and 

Sho«  Workers'  Union. 

HARNESS      AND      SADDLERY      COMMIS- 
SION— 
W.    E.    Bryan,    president    United    Leather 

Workers'    International   Union. 

FOOD  COMMISSION— 

J.  W.  Sullivan,  International  Typograph- 
ical Union. 

COMMITTEE  TO  FIX  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 

AND   MEAT— 

J.  W.  Sullivan,  International  Typograph- 
ical Union. 

W.  N.  Doak,  vice  president  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

SPEECH      BUREAU      DEPARTMENT      OF 

LABOR— 

E.  P.  Marsh,  International  Tyi>ographical 
Union. 

LONGSHOREMEN'S  AGREEMENT— 

T.  V.  O'Connor,  president  International 
Longshoremen's  Association. 

PRICE-FIXING  COMMITTEE  WAR  INDUS- 
TRIES BOARD— 

Hugh  Frayne  (sheet  metal  workers),  or- 
ganizer A.  F.  of  L. 

APPEAL  BOARD  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION— 
James  O'Connell,  president  Metal   Trades 

Department  A.  F.  of  T*. 

ADVISER  WAR  LABOR  POLICIES  BOARD. 
John  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Assoeia- 
tion  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters. 

WORKING     CONDITIONS     SERVICE     DE- 
PARTMENT  OF   LABOR— 
Grant  Hamilton,  International  Typograph- 
ical Union. 


LABOR  MISSIONS  TO  AND  FROM 

EUROPE. 

When  the  great  European  war  was  ft 
its  height  several  missions  were  seni 
to  Europe  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  acquaint  the  working  peo^ 
pie  of  the  war  ridden  countries  of  the 
stand  taken  by  Labor  of  the  United 
States,  The  Federation  had  declared 
there  could  be  "no  peace  without  vic- 
tory" and  that  organised  labor  of  this 
country  would  Ught  until  victory  had 
been  gained.  These  missions  performed 
a  wonderful  duty  and  were  congratu- 
lated by  the  government  officials  of  all 
the  alhes.  Great  Britain  sent  missions 
to  the  United  States  after  the  war  be- 
gan to  explain  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try and  the  mistakes  made,  so  that  La- 
bor in  the  United  States  could  avoid 
them.  After  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  Executive  Council  sent  five  mem- 
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bers  to  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Paris.  Those  comprising  this 
committee  and  the  labor  missions  are: 

Intematioiul  Peace   Oonferenca. 

Samoal  Oompen  (who  wm  elected  chairman 
of  the  International  Labor  Legislation 
Committee  of  the  Peace  Conference),  Pres- 
ident A.  F.  of  L. 

James  Duncan,  president  Granite  Cntters* 
International    union. 

Jom  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters  of  the  U.  8. 
and   Canada. 

Frank  Duffy,  secretary  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  United 
Mineworkers  of  America. 

Secretaries  of  the  American  Labor  Delega- 
tion— Ouy  H.  Oyster  and  James  ICaban. 

American  Labor  lOssion  to  Bngland. 

James     Wilson,     president     Pattemmakerf' 

League  of  North  America. 
John  P.  Frey,  International  Holders'  Union 

of  North  America. 
William    Short,    president   Washington    Sta^e 

Federation  of  Labor. 
Miss  Melinda    Scott,    president     Straw  Hnt 

Trimmers  and  OperatiTOs'   Union. 
Miss    Agnes    Nestor,    rice    president    Gloie 

Workers*    International    Union. 
William  H.  Johnston,  president  Internation  il 

Association  of  Machinists. 
George    L.     Berry,     px^sident    Intemation>i] 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union. 
Chester   M.    Wright,     member    Intemationril 

Typographical  Union. 
Martin    F.    Ryan,    president   Brotherhood  <rf 

Railway  Carmen. 

Second   American    Labor   Mlsalon   to   Oront 
Britain,  Ftaneo  and  Italj. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  A.  F.  of  L. 

John  P.  Frey,  International  Molders'  Union. 

C.  L.  Bsine,  secretary  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union. 

Edgar  Wallsce,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

W.  J.  Bowen,  president  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plaaterers'  International  Union. 

Guy  H.  Oyster,  secretary  of  the  mission. 

Third  American  Mltsion  to  Italy  and  Groat 

Britain. 

James  Wilson,  president  Patternmakers' 
League. 

F.  J.  McNulty,  president  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of 
America^; 

John  Golden,  president  United  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Michael  Green,  president  United  Hatters  of 
America. 

Peter  Josephine,  Granite  Cutters*  Interna- 
tional Association  of  America. 

British  Labor  MUsionB  to  United  Statoa. 

W.  A.  Appleton,  secretary  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions. 

Charles  Duncan,  M.  P.,  secretary  General 
Workers'   Union. 

Joshua  Butterworth,  Associated  Shipwrights* 
Society. 

William  Mosses,  Patternmakers'  Association, 
Secretary  Labor  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Munitions  Board. 

Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Bowerman.  prir^  coun- 
cillor and  member    of    British    House  of 


Commons  and  secretary  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee. 

James  H.  Thomas,  member  of  Parliament  and 
general  secretsry  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen,   Graat   Britain   and  Ireland. 

Joseph  Daries.  member  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

H.  W.  (Hrrod,  representing  Labor,  Depart- 
ment  of   Ministry   of  Munitions. 

Canadian  lllasion  to  Unltod  Stalea. 

J.  C.  Waters,  president  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress. 

Giddeon  D.  Robertson,  rice  prasident  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 


APPRENTICE  RULES 

CHICAGO  carpenters  have  an  agree- 
ment zvith  the  employers  covering 
apprentices  that  provides  for  their 
schooling.  It  has  proved  of  value  and 
is  as  follows: 

Each  responsible  party  to  this  agreement 
shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to 
apprentices  and  the  said  apprentices  shall 
serve  four  years,  as  prescrioed  in  the  ap- 
pzentice  rules  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint 
Arbitration  Board,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  said  Arbitration  Board. 

Apprentices  shall  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of.  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board,  which 
has  the  authority  to  control  them  and  pve* 
tect  their  intexvsts  subject  to  approTed  in- 
dentures entered  into  with  their  employers 
and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Joint  Board. 

Tfa»  applicant  for  apprenticeship  shall  not 
be  more  than  17  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  making  application,  except  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  two  Presidents.  Ap- 
plicants more  than  17  years  old  must  bring 
satisfactory  proof  of  haring  worked  at  the 
trade. 

The  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall 
engage  to  keep  him  at  work  in  the  trade 
for  nine  consecutive  months  in  each  year, 
and  see  that  during  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  year  the  apprentice  attends 
school  during  January,  February  and  March, 
and  a  certificate  of  attendance  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  attended  must  be  fur- 
nislr»d  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  as  a  com- 
pliance with  this  requirement,  before  ho  is 
allowed  to  work  during  the  coming  year. 

A  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall 
keep  him  steadily  at  work  or  school;  failing 
to  do  so,  he  shall  par  him  the  same  as 
though  he  had  worked  for  him. 

In  case  an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  four  years  for  want  of  proper  in- 
struction in  the  trade,  is  not  a  proficient 
workman,  and  if  after  a  thorough  inTestiga- 
tion  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  finds  the 
contractor  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  did 
not  give  him  proper  instruction  and  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  his  trade,  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  serve  another  year,  with  whom 
he  and  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  may  de- 
termine, and  at  a  rate  of  wages  (less  than 
the  minimum)  in  hia  trade  they  may  deter- 
mine, and  the  difference  between  that  rate 
and  the  minimum  scale  in  his  trade  shall  be 

Eaid  him  thrcugh  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board 
y  the  contractor  to  whom  he  was  appren- 
ticed. 

A  contractor  entitled  to  an  apprentice  may 
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tmke  one  on  trial  for  two  weeks,  proTided 
that  applicant  holds  a  permit  from  tne  Joint 
Arbitration  Board,  ana  if  after  said  trial, 
conditions  are  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
tht7  ^n  be  required  to  nign  indenturas 
agreeable  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board.  If 
not  aatisfactorr,  the  contractor  is  not  bound 
to  indenture  him,  but  he  will  be  required  to 

Say  the  boy  $8  per  week  for  the  two  weeks. 
iO  boy  will  be  allowed  a  trial  with  more 
than  two  contractors,  or  a  contractor  with 
mora  than  two  boys  consecutively. 

The  rate  of  wages  of  an  apprentice  at 
the  date  of  indenture  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  $416  for  the  first  year,  $494  for 
tha  second  year,  $572  for  the  third  year 
and  t728  for  the  fourth  year,  payable  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  snd 
shall  be  paid  in  fifty-two  weekly  instsU- 
menta  at  the  following  rate  per  week  of 
$8  for  the  first  year.  $9.50  for  the  second, 
ill  for  tfata  third  and  $14  for  the  fourth 
year. 

The  issuing  of  permits  for  an  apprentice 
to  work  for  another  contractor  wLcn  the  one 
to  whom  he  is  apprenticed  has  no  work  sh^ll 
be  left  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board. 

The  contractor  shall  not  hare  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  any  owa  time. 

Contractors  shall  be  allowed  apprentices 
on  the  following  basis:  Yearly  average  of 
four  journeymen,  one  apprentice.  Y«arly 
aTerage  of  ten  journeymen,  two  apprentieor. 

The  apprentice  upon  completing  his  in- 
denture shall  report  to  the  Joint  Arbitration 
Koard  and  shall,  after  furnishing  said 
board  with  aatisfactorr  proof  of  his  compe- 
tence aa  a  skillful  mecnsnic  in  his  trade. 
reeeiTe  a  certificate  approved'  by  thi"  board 
which  fhall  entitle  him  to  a  joumesrman 
working-card 

It  is  further  sgreed  by  sud  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  power  shall  h«  vested  In 
the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  to  interpret  the 
spirit  aa  well  as  the  letter  of  this  agreement, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  justice  and  equitv 
between  the  parties  hereto,  the  Joint  Arbi- 
tration Board  is  hereby  given  pow«*r  to  en- 
force the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this 
agreement. 


PBB  CAPITA  TAX  PAID  1881-1918. 

1881 — 8  cents  per  member  annusllv  from 
each  trade  and  labor  union,  trsdes  as- 
sambly  or  council  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. 

1882 — 1  cent  per  member  annually  from 
national  and  international  unions,  trades 
assembly  or  council  or  district  assembly 
K.  of  L.  quarterly  in  advance.  Local 
trade  unions  $10  per  year  and  per  capita 
over  500  members.  State  or  provincial 
federations  of  trade  unions  shall  pay  $10 
for  each  delegate. 

1888 — National  and  international  unions, 
trades  assembly  or  council  or  district  as- 
sembly K.  of  L.  shall  pay:  For  1.000 
members  or  less,  $10  per  year;  1.000  to 
4,000,  $20;  4.000  to  8.000.  $25:  8.000 
to  12,000.  $80;  12.000  to  20.000.  $40; 
over  20,000,  $50.  Local  trade  unions. 
810;  stato  or  provincial  federations  of 
trade  unions,  $10  for   each  delegate. 


1684 — National  and  international  unions, 
trades  assemblies  or  councils  or  district 
assemblies  of  the  K.  of  L.:  For  1,000 
members  or  less,  $10  p^r  year;  1,000  to 
4,000,  $20;  exceeding  1,000,  1  cent  per 
member.  Local  or  state  trades  sssemblies 
or  assemblies  of  K.  of  L.,  who9d  member- 
ship exceeds  1,000,  1  cent  per  member 
but  not  to  exceed  $25. 

1885 — Same  as  for  1884. 

1886 — 1  cent  per  month  from  national,  in- 
ternational, district  and  local  unions. 

1887 — One- fourth  cent  per  month  per  mem- 
ber from  nationsl,  international,  district 
or  local  unions;  central  labor  unions  or 
city  and  state  federated  bodies,  $25. 

1888 — One-fourth  cent  per  member  per 
month  from  national  and  international 
unions,  1  cent  p«r  member  per  month  from 
local  and  federal  unions;  city  and  state 
federated  bodies,  $25  per  year. 

1889 — Same  as  1888. 

1890.  1891.  1892 — Same. 

1898 — Same,  except  city  and  state  feder- 
ated bodies  paia  $6.25  quarterly. 

I(t04 — Same  as  1898. 

1895 — Same. 

1896 — Same,  except  city  and  state  feder- 
ated boditts  paid  $2.50  quarterly  and  $lu 
extra  if  represented  in  convention. 

1897 — One-third  cent  per  member  per  month 
from  national  and  international  unions,  on 
full  paid-up  membership;  2  oants  per  mem- 
ber from  local  and  federal  unions;  $2.50 
quarterly  and  $10  extra  If  represented  in 
convention  from  city  and  state  federated 
bodies. 

1898 — One-third  cent  from  national  and  in- 
ternational unions;  5  cents  from  local  and 
federal  unions;  city  and  state  federated 
bodies,  $2.50  quarterly  for  1.000  mem- 
bers or  less,  and  over  1,000.  $5. 

1899 — Same,  except  $10  for  city  and  rtate 
federated  bodies. 

1900 — Same. 

1901 — Ona-half  cent  per  member  per  month 
from  national  and  international  unions, 
10  cents  per  member  vor  month  from  local 
and  federal  unions,  5  cents  to  be  used  only 
in  case  of  strike  or  lockout;  2  cents  per 
member  per  month  from  local  unions,  tba 
majority  of  whose  members  are  less  than 
18  years  of  age;  $10  per  year  payable 
quarterly  from  city  and  state  bodies. 

1902.  1908.  1904,  1905,  1906.  1907.  1908, 
1909,   1910 — SanN. 

1911 — ^Two-thirds  cent  per  member  per 
month  from  nationai  and  interni^t|»nal 
unions;  others  no  change. 

1912 — jSame,  except  local  and  federal  unions 
15  cents.  5  cents  to  be  set  aiide  and  used 
only  in  strikes  snd  lockouts. 

1918 — Same. 

1914 — Same. 

1915 — Same,  except  three-fourths  cent  per 
member  per  month  from  national  and  in- 
ternational unions  on  full  psid-up  mem- 
bership. 

1916— Same. 

1917 — Same,  except  seven -eighths  cent  per 
member  per  month  from  national  and  in- 
ternational unions  on  full  paid-up  mem- 
bership. 
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LABOR  MEMBERS  66TH  00NORE88 

Wm.    J.    Gary Telegraphers*    IJ^iion Wiaoonain     Republican. 

John    G.    Cooper Brotherhood   of   Loeomotiye  .     < 

Engineers    Ohio    Republican. 

John    R.    rarr Typograplileal    Union PennsylTsnia    Reppibiieiui. 

Mahlon    Garland Steel    T^rkers'    Union PennsylTania     RepnbHe'an. 

G.   T.   HelTering Street    Oamvan's    Union Kansas    Democrat. 

Albert    Johnson Typographidal    Union Washinfton    Republican. 

Edward    Keating iTTpographiqal    Un^on Oolorado    Democrat. 

John  A.  Ker Stenographers'    Union Ohio    Democrat. 

James  P.   Maher Hatters'    Union New    York Democrat. 

John    I.    Nolan Iron    Holders'.   Union California    Progressive 

E.  E.   Roberts Metal    Miners'    Union Nevada    Republican. 

Isaac  R.  Sherwood Typographidal    Union Ohio    Democrat. 

Chartos  B.   Smith Commercial    Telegrapher New   York Democrat. 

Carl  C.  Van  Dyke Railroad   Mail    Clerks MinnesoU    Dvmocrat. 

JPrederick    N.    Zihlman .  . .  .Flint  Glass  Workers Maryland    Republican. 


WHERE  FUNDS  ARE  DEPOSITED 

(1018,  p.  186)  The  funds  of  the  American 
Te^ration  of  Labor  are  disposed  of  as  fol* 
lows: 
Certiicates  of  deposit  by  TroM- 

urer   Tobin    in    Union    Trust 

Co.,    Indianapolis.    Ind $65,000.00 

On  deposit  in  Indiana  National 

Bank,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sub- 
ject   to    check    of    Treasurer 

_  Tobin   18,830.98 

On  deposit  in  Riggs 

National        Bank, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

subject    to    check 

of  Secxistary  Mor- 

rison     $17,311.50 

Outstanding   checks.      15,311.59 

2,000.00 

Invested    in    Liberty    Bonds...       80,000.00 
Invested    in    Canadian    Victory 

Bonds     10,000.00 

Loan   to   Trustees   A.   F.   of  L. 

Building  Fund    40,000.00 

Total $165,820.98 


A.  F.   OF  L.  BUILDIKO  FUND 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  80,  1917  $1,247.88 

Received  during  the   year 46,656.02 

Total    raceipts    $47,908.90 

Total  expenses  October  1,  1917, 

to    April    80,    1918 47,888.80 

Balance  on  hand  April  80, 

1918     $65.10 

RECAPITULATION 

Total    amount    borrowed $189,240.00 

Total  amount  paid  on   loans .  . .  66,740.00 

Balance    owed     $122,500.00 

TO  WHOM  OWED 

A.   F.   of  L.   Defense  Fund $40,000.00 

American  Security  A  Trust  Co.  82,500.00 

Total    $122,500.00 


A88BBSMENTS  XAVXED— 1881-1918. 

1889 — lOc^Boston  Oonven^on — Carpentars' 
8-hour  struggle. 

1896 — le — Oineinnati — ^Eight-hour  campaign. 

1898 — ^2c — ^Kansas  (^ty  Mo.,  Oonv. — To  de- 
fray ezpenaes  organisers  for  Southern  and 
Inter-Mountain  statea. 

1900 — ^2c — ^Executive  Council — Cigarmakers* 
strike  and  lookout,  N<ew  York. 

1901 — 5c — ^Executive  Council — ^International 
Association  of  Machinists'  struggle — nine- 
hour  day. 

1904 — 8^— San  Francisco  Conv. — ^Textile 
Workers'  Fall  River  strike. 

1905— 4c — Executive  Council — Order  of  San 
Francisco  (1904)  Convention,  for  Inter- 
national TjDographical  Union — inaugura- 
tion «ight-hour  day. 

1908 — Ic — ^Executive  Council — ^Instructions 
Norfolk  (1907)  Convention,  to  place  or- 
ganisers Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  to 
combat  Manufacturers'   Alliance. 

1906 — Ic — Executive  Council — ^Instructions 
Norfolk  (1907)  Convention,  for  legal  de- 
fense in  injunction  suit  of  Buck's  Stove 
and  Range  Company. 

1909 — 8e — ^Executive  Council — ^Instructions 
Denver  (1908)  Convention,  to  assist  hat- 
ters' strike  against  manufacturers  refus- 
ing to  use  union  label. 

1910 — 2c — Executive  Council — ^Take  appeal 
from  decision  rendered  against  the  hatters 
in  favor  of  Loewe  A  Company. 

1918 — Ic — Executive  Council — For  legal  de- 
fense in  hatters  and  Gtompers,  Mitchell, 
Morrison  contempt  cases. 

1914 — Ic — Executive  Council  (order  conven- 
tion)— ^To  organise  women  workers. 

1914 — Ic — Executive  Council  (order  conven- 
tion)— ^Fees  for  legal  defense  hatters. 

1916 — lo— Exeeuti^  Oouncil — ^To  organise 
women  workers. 

1918 — lo— And  $10  on  State  Federatloni 
and  $5  on  Central  Labor  bodies — ^To  be 
used  by  Executira  Oouncil  as  an  emergency 
war  fund  to  more  adequately  prepare  for 
the  tremendous  tasks  anead. 
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BXnUUI  AMD   OSDBB  OF  BUSOIBSS. 

(1918,  p.  185)  Bale  1.  The  oonTention 
•hall  be  called  to  order  at  0:80  a.  m.  and 
remain  in  passion  until  18:80.  Convene  at 
8  p.  m.,  and  remain  in  gesaions  until  6:80 
p.  m^  ezeept  SatnrdaT,  on  which  day  the 
•aaaion  ihaU  be  from  9:80  a.  m.  to  12:80 
p.  a. 

Bale  2.  If  a  delegate,  while  speakinff,  be 
ealled  to  order,  he  shall,  at  the  reqneet  of 
tha  Ohair.  take  hie  eeat  nntil  the  question 
•f  order  ia  decided. 

Bule  8.  Should  two  or  more  delentes  rise 
to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the  Ohair  shall 
decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Bole  1.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  an* 
othar  in  hia  remarks,  ezeept  it  bo  to  call  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Rule  5.  A  delegate  shall  not  speak  mor«i 
than  twic«  UTK)n  a  question  until  iilf  who  wish 
to  apeak  hair«  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Bu>i  6.  A  delegate  shall  not  speak  more 
t^an  twi^e  on  the  same  ouestion  without 
parmiasion  from  the  oouTentlon. 

Bule  7.  Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
■dnutes,  but  th»  time  of  speaking  may  be 
oxtended  by  Tote  for  the  couTentlon.  The 
CMcmittee  recommends  that  this  rule  be 
strictly  obsemvd. 

Bule  8.  A  motion  shall  not  be  open  for 
difrcuasion  until  it  has  been  seconded  and 
stated  from  the  Ohair. 

Bute  9.  At  the  request  of  five  members  the 
Borer  of  a  motion  shall  be  required  to  ro- 
doeo  it  to  writing. 

Bule  10.  When  a  question  u  pending  Im- 
Um  the  contention  no  motion  shall  be  in 
order  except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  for  the  pre- 
▼loia  question,  to  postpone  indeflnitely,  to 
poatpoae  for  a  certain  time,  'to  diride  or 
•Bend,  which  motions  shall  have  precedence 
ia  the  order  named. 

Bule  11.  Motions  to  lay  on  the  tablv  shall 
not  be  debatable,  except  as  limited  by  Bob- 
orta'  Bules  of  Order. 

Bol^  12.  K  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not 
bo  ontertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate 
who  voted  in  the  majority,  and  shall  reeeiye 
a  majority  Tote. 

Bule  18.  That  the  reports  of  committees 
•iall  be  subject  to  amenduvants  and  substi- 
fvtea  from  the  flo«ir  of  the  eouTention,  the 
aoBM  as  other  motions  and  resolutions. 

Bule  14.  Any  delegate  failing  to  pFSsent 
Ilia  card  within  thirty  minutes  after  the  oon- 
Tention  is  called  to  order  shall  be  marked 
absent,  but  in  the  ev«nt  of  unavoidable  ab- 
•CBce  ne  may  so  report  to  the  Secretary  and 
be  marked   present. 

Bule  15.  It  shall  rsquire  at  least  thirty 
members  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Bule  16.  All  resolutions  shall  bear  the 
signature  of  the  introducer  and  the  titFa  of 
the  organisation  he  represents  and  shall  be 
•ubmitted  in  duplicate. 

Bule  17.  No  motion  or  resolution  shall  be 
Tot^  upon  until  the  mover  or  introducer  has 
had  a  chance  to  speak  if  he  or  she  so  desires. 

Bule  18.  When  a  roll-call  has  been  taken, 
and  all  delegations  present  haw  had  the  op- 
portunity to  record  their  votes,  the  ballot 
shall  be  declared  closed. 

Bule  19.  When  a  roll-call  ballot  has  been 
ordered,  no  adjournment  «hall  take  place 
until  the  result  has  been   announced. 

Bule  20.  Boberts'  Ruhas  shall  be  the 
guide  on  all  matters  not  herein  provided. 

Bule  21.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall 
be  raaerved  for  delegates. 


LEGISLATIVB  OOMiaTTBB. 

Legislative  Committeemen  elected  at  con- 
ventions  held  in  the  years  stated  and  served 
for  the  next  year. 

1895 — Andrew  ^uruseth,  Adolph  Strasvar. 
1896 — Andrew    Puruseth. 
Ifi97 — Andrew  Furuoath. 

Appointed  by  the  Executive  Council: 
Ib98--Andrew  Furuseth,  Oeorge  Chance. 
1899 — Andrew  Furuseth,  Oeorge  Chance. 
1900 — Andxew     Furuseth,     G^rge     Chance 

(Died),   Thomas  F.  Tracy. 
1901 — ^Andrew   Furu^oth,   Thomas   F.  Tracy. 
1902 — Andrew   Fnrus^th,   Thomas   F.   Tracy, 

E.  L.  Tucker,  Herman  Oudstadt. 
1908 — ^Thomas  F.    Tracy,    John    A.     Moflltt 

(appointed   but   did  not   serve). 
1904 — James  F.   Grimes,  Charles  L.  Nelson. 
1905 — James  F.  Orimes. 
1906 — James    F.    Orimes    (resigned),    J.    D. 

Pierce.  ^    . 

1907 — ^Thomas  F.  Tracy,  Arthur  F.  Holder. 
1908 — ^Thomas   F.  Tracy,  Arthur  B.  Holder, 

Iff.  Grant  Hamilton,  Jacob  Tazelaar,  J.  D. 

Pierce.  Jamee  ^.  Roa%n,  B.  N.  Nockels. 
1909 — ^Thomas  F.  Tracy    (resigned).    Arthur 

E.  Holder. 
1910 — ^Arthur  E.  Holder. 
1911 — ^Arthur  B.  Holder. 
1912 — Arthur  K.  Holder,  John  A.  IffofBtt. 
1913 — Arthur  E.  Holder,  John  A.  Moflltt.  M. 

Grant  Hamilton. 
1914 — Arthur  E.  Holder,  M.  Grant  Hamilton. 
1915 — Arthur  E.  Holder,  M.  Grant  Hamilton. 
1916 — ^Arthur  E.  HoMer,  M.  Grant  Hamiltoi.. 
1P17 — Arthur  E.  Holder  (resigned)  Iff.  Grant 

Hamilton.  ..     «  .. 

1918 — "H.  Grant  Hamilton   (resigned).  Bollo 
S.  Sexton,  H^nry  Sterling. 

OONVBNTIOV  OITIES. 

(1881 — ^Pittsburgh,    Pa Dec.    15rl8 

1882 — Cleveland,    Ohio Not.  21-24 

1888 — New  York.  N.  Y Aug.  21-24 

1884 — Chicago,    HI Oct.      7-10 

1885 — ^Washington,    D.    O Dec.      8-11 

1886 — Columbus,    Ohio ...Dec.      8-12 

1887— B%ltimore,    Md Dec.    18-17 

1888 — St.  Louis,  Mo Dec.    11-15 

1M89 — ^Boston.    Mass Dec.    10-14 

1890 — Detroit,    Mich Dec.     8-18 

1891 — ^Birmingham,    Ala Dec.    14-19 

1892 — Philadelphia,    Pa Dec.    12-17 

1898 — CJhicago,     Dl Dec.    11-19 

1894 — ^Denver,    Colo Dec.    10-18 

1895 — New  York,   N.  Y Dec.      9-17 

1896 — Cincinnati.    Ohio Dec.    14-21 

lh97 — Nashville.    Tenn Dec.    18-21 

1898 — ^Kansas  City,  Mo Dec.    12-20 

1 8P9 — ^Detroit,    Mich Dee     11-20 

1900 — ^Louisville,    Ky Dec.      6-15 

1901 — Scranton,    Pa Dec.      5-14 

1902 — ^New    Orleans,    La Nov.    18-22 

1903 — Boston.    Mass Nov.      9-23 

1904 — San   Vrancisco,    Cal Nov.    14-26 

1905 — Pittsburgh.    Pa Nov.    18-25 

1906 — Minneapolis,     Minn Nov.    12-24 

IHOT — Norfolk,    Va Nov.    11-28 

1J»08 — Denvw,    Colo Nov.      9-21 

1909 — Toronto.    Ont.,    Can Nov.      8-20 

liao — St.   Louis.    Mo Nov.    14  26 

1911 — Atlanta,    Ga Nov.    18-25 

1912 — Bochester,    N.    Y Nov.    11-2'u 

1913 — Seattle,    Wash Nov.    10-22 

191 4 — PniladelphU,    Pa Nov.      9-21 

1^15 — San   Francisco.    Cal Nov.      8-22 

1916 — ^Baltimore,    Md Nov.    13-25 

1917 — ^Buffalo.   N.  Y Nov.    12-24 

1918 — St.  Paul,   Minn June    10-20 
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VOTING  STRENGTH  IN  OONYENnONS. 


Year.  Votes. 

1890 1.821 

1891 2.005 

1892 2.278 

1893 2.478 

1894 2.278 

1895 2,102 

1896 2,450 

1897 2.747 


Year.  Votes. 

1898 2.881 

1899 2.632 

1900 5.737 

1901 8,240 

1902 10.705 

1903 15,238 

1904 17,363 


Year.  Votes. 

1905 16.338 

1906 15.621 

1907 16,425 

1908 16.892 

1909 15.880 

1910 16.737 

1911 18.693 


Year.  Votes. 

1912 18.499 

1913 20.976 

1914 21.185 

1915 20,433 

1916 21.906 

1917 24,973 

1918 28,375 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

UNITED   STATES. 


1 


Apotheearlei^  Weight:  20  graiiis=al  scruple;  3  scruplcs^^l  dram;  8  dramas  1  oonce;  12  oim< 
pound. 

ATolrdnpoia  Weight  (short  ton):  27  11-32  grains=»l  dram;  16  dram»=l  ounce;  16  ounces»l  pound: 
25  pounds=l  quarter;  4  quartenM=l  cwt.;  20  cwt.=  l  ton. 

ATolrdiipois  Weight  (long  ton):  27  11-32  grains=al  dram;  16  drams=l  ounce;  16  ounces=>l  pound; 
112  pounds-' 1  cwt.;  20  cwt=»r  ton. 

Troy  Weight:  24  grains=»l  pennyweight;  20  pennyweights^l  ounce;  12  ounces=l  pound. 

(Sroilar  Meaanre:  60  seconds»l  minute;  60minutes=l  degree;  30  degrees=si  sign;  12signs=  1  circle 
or  circumference. 

CaUc  Meaanre:  1.728  cubic  inches=>l  cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet=»l  cubic  yard. 

Ihy  Meaanre:  2  pinU=l  quart;  8  quarts=l  ptdk;  4  pedks=l  bushel. 

Liquid  Meaaore:  4  gills^l  pint;  2  pints»l  quart;  4  quarts=l  gallon;  31 1  gaUons^l  barrel;  2  barrelt= 
1  hogshead. 

Long  Meaanre:  12  inches=l  foot;  3  feet=l  yard:  5|  yards=l  rod  or  pole;  40  rod8=:l  furlong;  8  fur- 
long8=l  statute  mile  (1.760  vards  or  5.280  feet);  3  miles=l  league. 

Marlaei'a  Meaanre:  6  ieet=l  fathom;  120  fathoms=l  cable  length;  7|  cable  lengths=3l  mUe;  5.280 
feet=l  sUtute  mile;  6.085  feet=>l  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Meaanre:  24  sheets=l  quire;  20  quiressl  ream  (480  sheets);  2  reams=l  bundle;  5  bundles^ 
1  bale. 

Square  Meaanre:  144  square  inches^l  square  foot;  9  square  feet^l  square  yard;  30}  square  yarda= 
1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rods=sl  rood;  4  roods=l  acre;  640  acrea=l  square  mUe;  36  square  mUes 


(6  miles  square)^  1  township. 

Time  Meaanre:  60  seoonds^sl  minute;  60  minutes=:l  hour;  24  hours=l  day;  7  dayssl  wedc;  365 
days=l  year;  366  days^^i  leap  year. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  Englidi  ton  is  2,240  lbs,  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping  ton  of  the  United 
States.  The  English  hundredweight  is  1 12  Iba.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  hundredweight  of  the 
United  States.  The  English  stone  is  usually  equal  to  one-ei|^th  hundredweight  of  112  lbs.,  or  14  lbs 
avoirdupois.  The  metie  has  been  legalised  at  39J7079  inches,  but  the  length  of  39.370432  inches,  as 
adopted  by  Prance,  Germany.  Belgium  and  Russia,  is  frequently  used. 

The  Imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  o^Mcity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  in  1,836: 
10  lbs.  of  water=277.123  cubic  inches.  (A  late  authori^  gives  the  wei|^t  of  the  imperial  gallon  as  10.017 
pounds  and  of  the  United  States  gallon  as  8.345  pounds.) 

The  English  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet.    PoUowing  are  measures  of  capacity: 


Pounds  of 
Water. 


4giUs  =lpint.... 
2  pints  =  1  quart . . , 
2  quarts  =1  pottle. . . 
2  pottles  =  1  gallon. . , 
2gaUons  =  l  peck..  . . 
4  pecks  =  1  bushel . . 
4  bushels=  1  coomb .  . 
2  coombs=l  quarter. 


1.25 
2.5 

5 


10 

20 

80 

320 

640 


} 


Dry 
measure 


Cbuic  Inches. 


34.66 

69.32 

138.64 

277.27 

554.55 

2218.19 

8872.77 

17745.54 


Utres. 


0.56793 

1.13586 

2.27173 

4.54346 

9.08692 

36.34766 

145.39062 

290.7813 


United  SUtes 
Equivalents. 


1.20032  liquid  pints. 
1.20034  **   quarts. 
2.4006C     " 
1.20032    "   gaUons. 
1.03152  dry  pecks. 
1.03152     ^     busheb. 
4.12606  •• 
8.2521 


«* 


Wdght  of  metals  by  cable  foot:  Pure  gold,  1.210  pounds;  pure  silver,  655  pounds;  cast  iron,  450 
pounds;  cooper,  550  pounds;  lead,  710  pounds;  pure  plaunum.  1,220  pounds;  tin,  456  pounds;  alumiimm, 
163  pounds. 


WEIGHTS  OF   PRODUCE. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  fix  these  minimum  weights  for  the  following  products: 


Per  Bushel. 


Per  Bushel. 


Per  Bushel 


White  Potatoes 60 

Sweet  Potatoes 55 

Onions 57 

Turnips 55 

Dried  Peaches 33 

Dried  Apples 26 

aover  Seed 60 

Plax  Seed 56 


lbs.  Wheat 60 

"  Com,  in  the  ear 70 

"  Com.  sheUed 56 

"  Rye 56 

"  Buckwheat 48 

"  Barley 48 

"  Oats 32 

"  White  Beans 60 


lbs.Hungarian  Grass  Seed 50 

*•  Timothy  Seed 45 

"  Blue  Grass  Seed 44 

"  Hemp  Seed 44 

"  Cora  Meal 48 

"  Ground  Peas 24 

"  Malt 34 

"  Bran 20 


lbs. 
«« 

«« 

«( 

•« 

«« 
•• 
*• 


MiUet  Seed. 


50    "  Castor  Beans 46 
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SPBCD1C  GRAYTTT." 


Ijiqmids. 


Timber. 


J. 


SumdrUs. 


MeMs  amd  SloiMs. 


Water. 


lOOCock 24I]idico 77  Gnmite 278 

\<aVa^bu 38Ice 92  Diamond 353 

124  Fir 55Gaiipowdcr 93  Cast  iron 721 

Aksoiiol 84Ccdar 61  Butter 94Tin 729 

99  Pear 66  Clay 120  Bar  iron 779 

lOOWahmt 67  Coal 130Stcel 783 

101  Cherry 72  Opium 134  Bra» 840 

102  Maple 75;Honey 145  Copper 895 

102  Aah 84,IvQr7 183  SOrcr 1,047 

102  Beech 85iSii]pliur 203  Lead 1.135 

103  liahogany 106;Marble 270  Mercury 1357 

104  Oak 117;Chalk 279  Gold 1,926 


Urine. 


Woman's  ndlk 

Coir's 

Goafs 


104  Ebony 133  Glass 289,Platina 2.150 


The  wcifkt  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60^  F.  is  1.000 
ntarly*  therefore  the  weight  On  ounces,  AYoirdupob)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the 
above  taUe  is  found  by  mut^tlTinc  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus: — one  cubic  foot  of 
Btt:  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2,700  ounces,  and  so  on. 
^Compared  with  water. 

FREEZING.  FUSING,  AND  BOIUNG  POINT& 


Avoirdupois' 
substances  in  the 
1.170 


Bromine  freeses  at — 17.6° 

OHve  oil  freeses  at ,       8 

Qnickailver  freeses  at. .  — 31.5 

Water  freeses  at 0 

Bismuth  metal  fuses  at-    211 

Copper  fuses  at 963 

Gold  fuses  at 1,105 

Iron  fuses  at 1,230 

Lead  fuses  at 260 

Potassium  fuses  at 50 


Centi- 


—22° 
10 
—39.4 
0 
264 
1.204 
1380 
1,538 
325 
62.5 


hdt. 


— 7.6^ 
50 
—39 
32 

507 
2,200 
2,518 
2.800 

617 

144.5 


Silver  fuses  at \    800=* 

Sodium  fuses  at 

Sulphur  fuses  at 

Tin  fuses  at 

Zinc  fuses  at 

Alcoliol  boils  at 

Brmnine  boils  at 

Ether  boils  at 

Iodine  boils  at 

Water  boils  at 


Reau- 

Centi- 

mur. 

grade. 

!    800=* 

1,000° 

76.5 

95.6 

92 

115 

182 

228 

329.6 

412 

63 

74.4 

50 

63 

28.4 

353 

140 

175 

80 

100 

heit. 


1,832° 
204 
239 
442 
773 
167 
145 
96 
347 
212 


Anthorittes  vary  on 


of  these  points.    The  best  are  given. 


KNOTS  AND  MILES. 

Tn  Statnta  MDa  is  5.280  feet. 

The  Brtliah  Adndraity  Knot  or  Nantfcal  MBe  is  6.080  feet. 

The  Statnta  Knot  is  6.062.66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.    The  number  of  feet  in  a 
statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  d< 
containing  60  knots  or  (360x60).  21.600  knots  to  the  circumference.  21.600  divided  into   131385.4 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference— gives  6.082.66  feet    the  length  of  a  standard  ndie. 


2kB0ts 
3knots 


-1.151 
»2303  miles 
»3.454  miles 


4  knots  =>  4.606  miles 

5  knots  =  5.757  miles 
10  knots  =11.515  miles 


20  knots 

25  knots 

6  feet 


=-23.030  miles 
=28.787  miles 
=1  fathom 


600  feet 
10 


'lcabl« 
=1 


ELECTRICAL  UNITS. 


Naxb. 

SyaM 

Ohm 

R 

Ampere 

C 

Volt 

B 

Coolomb 

Q 

Farad 

K 

Microfarad 
Watt 

Pw. 

Jou 

W.j. 

Unito> 


Resistance 

Current 

Electromo- 
tive force. 

Quantity 

Capacity 

Power 
Work 


How  Obtained. 


The  electrical  redstance  of  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  106  centimetres 
long  and  of  1  square  millimetre 
section. 

Is  that  current  of  electricity  that 
decomposes  .00009324  gramme  of 
water  per  second. 

One  ampere  of  current  passing 
through  a  substance  having  1  ohm 
of  resistance^l  volt. 

A  current  of  1  ampere  during  1 
second  of  time. 

The  capacity  that  a  current  of  1 
ampere  for  1  second  (=1  coulomb) 
charges  it  to  potential  of  1  volt. 

I  millionth  of  farad. 

Power  of  1  ampere  current  pass- 
ing through  redstance  of  1  ohai. 

Is  the  work  done  by  1  watt  of 
electrical  power  in  1  second. 


COS* 


10* 

101 

lOB 

101 
10* 


lOU 
lOT 

lOT 


Equivalent. 


1  true  ohm=1.0112  Brit- 
ish Association  ohms. 


Deposits  1.118  milligrams 
of  sQvcr  per  second. 

.926  of  a  standard  Danid 
ceU. 

Deposits  1.118  milligrams 
of  sQver. 
23  knots  of  D.  U.  S.  cable. 


.0013405  {^  1)  of  a 

horse  power. 

.238  unit  of  heat  (Therm). 


*C.  Q.  S.=»Blectro-magnetic  units. 
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4S.64   crlindrical  feet. . . 

4-  ^p;: 

7i 

1 

m 

!     SEEK 

,!     gSSSS-:: 

49iFS. 

2!40J> 

(hlrdj  the  depth  [rom  the  n 


One  cubic  foot  «lt  ir 


THEORS- 

ncAL  vEi.cx:rrY  op  water  in  feet  per 

SECONE 

Hud 

TI^.„ 

pcrSMOBd. 

'      S5 

7.6 

M 

SO 

71J 

98.3 

PRESSURE  OP  WATER  PER  aQUAKB  INCH  AT  Dn>PERBNT  DBPTBS. 

Dnn 

Dnn 

Dsm 

Dam 

35 

13.16 

BO 

99!6J 

Cart»DKttl  (u 

DoOed} 

CubOD   nrcl   < 


40000  .Mnlhim  sttd.. 


S3?5^, 


,.  34.000  1     (tec) I  Sl.tOO 


Muifuiese 

(rdied).. 


YellDwGf 

Tcrt..., 


Uirble. 
Bnki 


,Ma^.   . 


.  .,100.000||UTeoi>k... |  13.000  |Cottoa  beltmf .  . 


3.000 
SJMO 
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TBMPBRATURB  OF  STEAM 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRBSSURB  14.7  LBS.  DBGRBES  IN  PAHRBNHBIT  SCALE. 


PKMorc 

Degrees 

Preaeure 

Decrees 

Pressure 

Decrees 

^             1 

Degrees 

per 
•q.  indi. 

of 

per 

of 

per 
■sq.  inch. 

of 

sq.  iach. 

of 
tentpersture. 

1 

216.3 

12 

244.3 

32 

277.0 

80 

323.9 

2 

219.4 

14 

248.3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222.4          1 

16 

252.1 

40 

286.9 

90 

331.1 

4 

225.2 

18 

255.7 

45 

292.5 

95 

334.5 

5 

227.9 

20 

259.2 

50 

297.8 

100 

337J 

6 

230.5 

22 

262.5 

55 

302.7 

105 

341.0 

7 

233.0 

24 

265.6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344.0 

8 

235.4 

26 

268.6 

65 

311.8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271.5 

70 

316.0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240.0 

30 

274.3 

75 

320.0 

125 

352.8 

flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN  THE  UNFk'ED  STATES. 


LOMO  MSASUSS. 

12    inches    =1  fooC 

3    feet        =>1  srard     =36  inches. 

51  yanis    =1  rod       =-16|  feet. 
40    rods       =1  farlong=660feet. 

8    fnrlongs^l  mik     =5,280  feet. 


6  feet  =1 

120  fathoms         =1 

71  cable  kngths^l 

5280  feet  =1 

6085  feet  =1 

3  marine  niiles  =  l 


fathom, 
cable  length, 
mile. 

statute  mile, 
nautical  mile. 


Liquid 
4  ^  «lpint. 
2  pints  «>1  quart. 
4  quarts "-l  galloo. 
31|  nOooM^l  barrel. 
2    barrds^-l  hogshead. 


144 
9 

301 
160 
640 

36 


8QDAXS  MSASDKS. 

1=1  square  foot, 
square  feet     =1  square  yard, 
square  yards  =1  square  rod. 
square  rods    =1  acre. 

=1  square  mile. 


CUBIC  MSASUSS. 

1.728  cubic  inches=l  cubic  foot. 
27  cubic  feet    =1  cubic  yard. 
128  cubic  feet     =1  cord  of  wood  or  stone. 
1  gaUon  contains  231  cubic  indies. 
1  busiiel  contains  2,150.4  cubic  inches. 
square  miles  =1  township.       'A  cord  of  wood  is  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  ft  4  ft.  high. 


DMY  KSASUKS. 


2  pints 
8  quarts= 
4pecks 


=1  quart. 
=1  peck. 
1  bushel. 


60 

60  minutes 
360 
1 


CntCULAK  MSASUKS. 

=1  minute. 
=1 


=1  circle. 

=60  geographic  miles. 
1  geogn^ihic  mik=1.1527  statute  mUes. 
1  degree  of  the  equator=69.124  statute  miles. 


20gfmins 
3  scruple 
8  drams 

12 


■\  scruple 
>1  dram. 
'1  ounce. 
-1  pound. 


AYOiaoupon  wsiobt. 
27  11-32  grs.  =1  dram. 


16  drams 
16  ounces 
2.000  lbs. 
2.240  lbs. 


=1  ounce. 
=1  pound. 
=lshortton 
=1  long  ton. 


TKOT  WSXOBT. 

24  grains      =1  peuuy  wei|^t. 
20  pcttn]rw's=l  ounce. 
12  ounces     =1  pound. 


fSASUKB. 

60  seconds  =1  minute. 

60  minutes=l  hour. 

24  hours     =1  day. 
365  days      =1  year. 
100  years     =1  century. 


STATXONBKS'  TABLS. 

24  sheets   =1  quire. 

20  quires   =1  ream. 
2  reams  =1  bundle 
5  bundles  =1  bale. 


COUNTXNO. 

12  things=l  doxen. 
12  docen  =  l  gross. 
12  gross  =1  great  gross. 
20things=l  score. 


CLOTB  MSASUaX. 


2i    inches    =1  nail. 
4     nails       =1  quarter. 
4      qnartcrs=l  yard. 


3 

4 

6 
18 
21.8 


mSCSIXANSOUS. 

incfaes=l  palm. 
indies=l  iiand. 
indies=l  9p%n. 
indies=l  cubit. 
inches=^l  bible  cubit. 
feet     —I  military  pace. 


SURVSTOas'  UMASUmE. 

7.92  inches  =1  link. 

25       links  =1  rod. 

4      rods  =1  diain. 

10      square  chaitts=l  acre. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


The  metric  system  is  in  general  use  in  all  the 
princi]>al  nations  of  Europe  and  America  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  authorized  but  not  compulsocy. 
Its  use  for  scientific  purposes  is  common  tnrougfa- 
ottt  the  world. 


LIQUID. 


WVXOSTS. 


Milligram  (.001  gram) 

Centigram  (.01  gram)         = 

Decigram  (.1  gram)  = 

Gram  = 

Decagram  (10  grams)  = 

Hectogram  (100  grams)      = 

KikMram  (1,000  grams)      = 

Mynagram  (10,000  grams) = 

Quintal  (1()0,000  grams)      =220.46      pounds 

Millier  or  tonneau — ton(l, 000.000  grams)  =2,204.6  lbs 

DRY. 


.0154  grain. 

.1543  grain. 

1.5432  grains. 

15.432    grains. 

.3527  ounce. 

3.5274  ounces. 

2.2046  pounds. 

22.046    pounds. 


MimUter  (.001  Uter) 

CentiUter  (.01  liter) 

DeciUter  (.1  Uter) 

Liter 

DecaUter  (10  Uters) 

Hectoliter  (100  liters) 

Kik>Uter  (1,000  liters) 


MimUter  (.001  Uter) 

CentUiter  (.01  Uter) 

Decmter  (.1  Uter) 

Uter 

DecaUter  (10  Uters) 

HectoUtcr  (lOO  Uters) 

EDoliter  (1,000  Uters) 


.061    cubic  inch. 

.6102  cubic  inch. 
6.1022  cubic  inches. 

.908    quart. 
9.08      quarts. 
2.838    bushds. 
1.308   cubic  irsrds. 


=r-  .0388 

-  .338 

=  .845 

=  1.0567 

=  2.6418 

=  26.417 
=264.18 


LSNOTH. 


fluid  ounce. 

fluid  ounce. 

giU. 

quarts. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gaUons. 


Millimeter  (.001  meter) 

Centimeter  (.01  meter) 

Decimeter  (.1  meter) 

Meter 

Decameter  (10  meters) 

Hectometer  (100  meters) 

Kilometer  (1.000  meters) 


-       .0394  inch. 
=       .3937  inch. 
=     3.937    inches. 
^  39.37      inches. 
=393.7        inches. 
-^328.  feet  1  inch. 

=       .62137  mile  (3.280 
feet  10  inches) 


Myriameter  (10.000  meters)  =     6.2137  miles. 


suarAcs. 
Centare  (1  square  meter)      =     1.550 
Are  (100  square  meters)        =119.6 
Hectare  (10.000  sq.  meters)  =     2.471 


sq.  indies, 
sq.  yards. 
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MSntZC   CONVSB8XON   TABLS8 

Centimeten.    Inches.       Inches.    Centimeters. 


1 0.898 

2 0.787 

J 1.181 

4., 1.574 

5 1.968 

6 2.862 

7 2.765 

8 8.149 

9 8.548 

10 8.987 

Meters.  Feet. 

1 8.280 

2 6.561 

8 9.842 

4 18.128 

5 1'6.404 

8 W.684 

7 2^965 

8 26.246 

• 29.627 

10 82.808 

Meters.  Yards. 

1 1.098 

2 2.187 

8... 8.280 

} 4.874 

5 5.468 

8 6.561 

1 7.655 

8 8.749 

» 9.842 

10 10:986 

Kilometers.  Miles. 

i 0.621 

2 1.248 

8 1.864 

J 2.486 

5 8.106 

2 8.728 

1 4.849 

8 4.971 

» 5.592 

10 6.218 

Square  Square 

centimeters,      inches. 

1 0.155 

2 0.810 

8 0.465 

4 0.620 

5 0.776 

8 0.980 

7 1.085 

8 1.240 

9 1.895 

10 1.650 

Square  Square 

meters.  feet. 

a 10.764 

2 21.528 

3 82.292 

4 48.055 

5 58.819 

6 64.588 

7 75.847 

8 86.111 

9 96JB74 

10 107J688 

Oentigrams.     Grains. 

1 0.154 

2 0.808 

8 0.468 

4 0.617 

5 0.771 


1 2.540 

2 5.080 

8 7.620 

4 10.160 

5 12.700 

6 15.240 

7 17.780 

,'8 20.820 

9 22.860 

10 25^00 

Feet.  Meters. 

1 0.804 

2 0.609 

8 0.914 

4 1.219 

5 1.524 

6 il.828 

7 2.188 

8 2.486 

9 2;742 

10 8.048 

Yards.  Meters. 

1 0.914 

2 1.829 

8 2.748 

4 8.657 

8 /4.571 

6 5.486 

7 6.400 

8 7.815 

8 8.229 

10 9.148 

Miles.        Kilometers. 

1 1.609 

2 8.218 

8 4.827 

i 8.487 

5 8.046 

8 9.653 

Z 11.265 

8 12.374 

,? 14.488 

10 16.098 

Square  Square 

inches,      centimeters. 

1 6.452 

2 12.908 

8 19.854 

4 26.806 

•8 82.257 

8 8(8.709 

7 45.160 

8 51.612 

8 58/068 

10 64.514 

Square  Square 

feet.  meters. 

1 0.092 

2 0.185 

8 0.278 

4 0.871 

5 0.464 

8 0.557 

7 0.650 

8 0.742 

» 0.886 

10 0.928 

Oentiframs.     Grains. 

8 0.925 

7 1.080 

8 1.284 

8 1.888 

10 1.542 


Square  Square 

meters.  yards. 

1 1.196 

2 2.892 

8 8.588 

4 4.784 

5 5.980 

8 7.176 

7 8.872 

8 9.568 

• 1J0.764 

10 11.960 

Square  Square 

kilometers.  milos. 

1 0.886 

2 0.772 

8 1.158 

4 1.544 

5 1.980 

6 2.316 

7 2.702 

8 8.0S8 

9 8.474 

10 8.860 

Hectares.  Acres 

1 2.471 

2 4.942 

8 7.418 

4 9.844 

5 12.855 

6. 15.552 

7 17.297 

8 19)769 

0 22.1240 

10 24.711 

Ouhic  Oubie 

meters.  yards. 

1 1.807 

2 •2.615 

8 8.928 

4 5.281 

5 6.589 

6 7.847 

7 9.155 

8 10.468 

9 11J771 

10 18.079 

Grains.     Oentifrrams. 

1 6.479 

2 12.959 

3' 19.489 

5 82.899 

6 88.879 

7 45.859 

8 51J889 

•9 58.819 

10 64.798 

Ounces  (ay.)     Grams. 

1 28.849 

2 56.699 

8 65.048 

4 118.898 

5 141-747 

Kilogr*ins.      Pounds. 

1 2.204 

2 4.409 

8 6.618 

4 8.818 

5 11.028 

6 18.227 

I.  .......••  X0.4«f  A 

8 17.686 

9 19i841 

10 22.046 


Square  Square 

yards.  meters. 

1 0.886 

2 1.672 

3 2.508 

4 3.844 

5 4.181 

6 5.017 

7 5.853 

8 6.689 

9 7.525 

10 8.862 

SquaxM  Square 

miles.         kilometers. 

1 2.692 

2 5.184 

8 7.776 

/4 10.868 

5 12.960 

6 15.562 

7 18.144 

8 20J788 

9 28JB28 

10 25.920 

Acres.  Hectares. 

1 0.404 

2 0.809 

8 1.214 

4 1.618 

5 2.028 

6 t.4SS 

7 2.882 

8 8.287 

9 8.642 

10 4.046 

Oubic  Oubio 
yards.               meters. 

1 0.764 

2 1.529 

8 2.298 

4 9.059 

5 8.822 

6 4.5R7 

7 5.351 

8 6.116 

9 .6.881 

10 7.645 

Grams.     Ounces  (av.) 

1 0.035 

2 0.070 

8 0.105 

4 0.140 

5 0.176 

6 0.211 

7 0.246 

8 0.282 

9 0.817 

10 0.852 

Ounces   (ay.)   Grams 

6 170.097 

7 198.446 

8 226.796 

9 255.145 

10 282.796 

Pounds.     Kiloframs. 

1 0.458 

2 0.907 

8 1.860 

4 1.814 

5 2.267 

6 2.721 

7 8.175 

8 8.628 

9 4.082 

10 4.534 
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.     8.980 

* 4.08i 

.     S.SBfi 

.     0.8*1 

.     6.881 

(liquid)            (liquid) 

10 

BMUIltsn. 

T 

8 

B a.eiB 

KBTRIO  EOurVALKNTB. 

If^n 

a.O8«S0  cnm. 

8.8405    cniu. 
0.4S8SB  kllocniB. 

iS*m  (■pot 

i>lh.>  = 

l.asaa    rnmi. 
1.1013   llten. 

&',*"' 

O.B4«B«  Utn. 

Sir 

t«k 

—  845.18         aq.  mimmirtm. 

O.OSaa    «q.  meta. 

sable  r>rd 

= 

O.TS4«    enblcnutar. 

OONVEHarON  FIQDBES. 

To  Tedncs  HolliDlT 

MllKmeleni  to  loeboi "'■ 

CcDllmalon  to  iDGhu 

Mcten  to  ImI 

llolcn  to  rtxdt 

a  miUiaolen. '.'.'.'.'.'. ".'.'.'. 

Yirdi'lo  Tele" 

Y.rd*  to    kiloDiemi 


UllH 


rallllnK 


I  to  iq.  Insbiu. . 
.31U..C  iirjiiriii'ipri  lo  oc),  Inehei. . 
Sqnira  mtten  to  nqoBra  feM, 
Sqnire  meten  to  .quare  yardi. . . 
a<:D*rfl  Inch*!  to  to.  milVmflen 
Squire  Incbt.  to  ^n.  «nilm...l«-,.  . 

Bqn.re    ■■  ■  ■    ■ r-  ,....r.r,      .. 

Bqaare  ■  -  ^     •  ■■■r.-r,,.. 

Cnble     ■  ■    ■  .    .„..|y..B. 

Cubic  metars  lo  cnbie   (eel 

Cubic   metera   to    Fublc   yardi 

Cubic  melsn  to  ciIIodi 

Lltcra  to  olloua 

LItara  lo  enbls   feat 

Lltara  at  waliar  to  pannda 

Cubic  inehaa  to  cubic  eaDllmetara . 

Onbla    Isat   to   lltara 

Coble  feet  to  cubic  matara 

Cable  f«at  to  (■lloni 

Cable  Tar<lB   to   cubic  -metcn..!! 

Sallona   to  lltara 

Oallona  to   'luble  mctara 

Oallona  to  cable  faot 

Qallona  of  watsT  lo  pooDda 

PoDoda  of  water  to  salloiia 

Foundi  of  water  to  cubic  feat.,. 

PouBdi  of  waltr  to  lilen 

UilUgrsRia    lo    cTDlni 

KiloKTama  to  ooDce* 

Ellornma  lo  ponuilB 

Kilanrauia  to  ewl 

KilcRTama  to  loua 

Oratna   to   mllllcrauii 

OrslBa  to  (rana 

Oancea  to  grama 

Ponnda  to  jralna  "troj!  '.'.'.'.'....'.   T 

Fovnda  to  kllofmrna 

Owt.  to  kllopaoia 

Tone  lo  ktlocrama 1' 

Ornmn  r'T   Kq.  Cm,  to  pouDile  par 

Klloirraina  par  aq.  mm.  to  poosda 

KIloKTana  par  *q.  em.  to  poaoda 

Klloframa  per  *q.  cm.  to  to'na  per 

aq.     ft 

PouBda  per  aq.   In.  to  (Tama  par 

Pounda    per  aq.    In.   to    kllOKTama 

Tona  per  aq.  (I.  to  kllognma  par 

Pounda  per  aq.   In.   10     tona     per 


IB 
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Td  ndnea  Xnltiplir  by 

Teni   per  ig.    ft.   to   ponad*   par 

•q.    In le.S 

Pooudi  per  111.  In.    W    basd    of 

mtar    (malsn) .7 

PooDda  iwr  ag.  in.  to  bead  at  wat- 

ar  (feel)    33 

Tom  par  «q.  ft.  to  haid  of  vat- 

«  (meten)    lO.T 

Tana  par  aq.  ft.  to  baad  et  vat- 

ar  (teat)   Be. 

Head  of  -water  (metera)  to  poonda 

per    «l-   in 1* 

Head  of  water    (metera)    to  tana 

per  eq.  ft .09 

Head  et  water   <taet)   to  poandi 

par   aq.    in *B 

Head  ot  water  (feel)  to  tone  per 

aq.    ft 03' 

Atnoaphara  to  poonda  par  aq.  In.        14.T 
Atmaaphere  to  tooa  per  eq.  tt. . .  .9* 

Pcnsda  per  ig.  la.  to  atmoapharea  -OT 

Tana  per  aq.  ft.  to  ■Imoapliarea .  ■         l.OS 
Drnea  par  aq.   cm.  ta  (raiDa  per 


To  reduce  HbUIpIj  hj 

Qralni  per   aq,    in.   to   drnaa   pvr 

aq.   im B.e 

Foot  pound*  to  Jonlaa 1.3G 

Foot  pannda  to  kllaframDatari. . .  ,14 

KHocTammelera  to  foot  ponnda. . .  T.9 

Kilagrammatan  to  ponnda  da|.  F.  .009 

KUoframmetera  to  joulee 9.B 

KlloaTammeten  to  calorlea 2.84 

Oalorio*  ta    Ulorranmelera 4.Z 

OaloHea   to   Jonlea I.ISB 

Honapower  to  kilD(nniinelera  per 

aaeoDd 70. 

Honapower    to    foot    poaada    per 

minnta 33f>0. 

Honapower  to  watti 740. 

Watt*  to  foot  ponnda  per  mlDnte  44. 
Watta  M  kllaframmataiB  per  aeo- 

and    .1 

Malan  per  leeond  to  teat  per  min- 
ute     _  1ST. 

Feel  per  minute  to  matan  per  aec' 

Faat  per  minnta  to  milea  per  hour  .OllS 

Utiea  par  hour  to  faet  per  mlnnto  SS. 


Balboa  (gala)  -  -  - 
Boliiar  (illTer).. 
BollTlano  (ilWer) 
Oaib  (copper) , .. 
OonI    


OaDtirae    (coper).. 

Ooloo     (cold) 

OoDdor  (p>1d)... 
OoBdor  (told)... 
OoDdor  (gold)... 
OordoTa    (gold)... 

Oraim  (allTor).... 

Orawn  (allTer).... 

Oniwn  (allTer).... 

Grown  (■llisr).... 

Dinar    (gold) 


■  (go 

■  (go 


Pr.ni:  (ailTar).... 
Pr«no  (iwldl.  ... 
Franr  (iwldl.  ..  . 
Gourde  (ailTei).. 
Guinea  i(B«ld).... 
Qalden  (ailxer) . . 
Heller  (allTer)... 
Kopecli  (copper). 
Kran  (ailTer)  . . .. 
Krone  (aaa  crown 
Leu  (ailTer) 


APPBOXDUTB  VALTTB 
U.S. 

Oonntrr  aquiTalanI 

Peraia    I.oas 

Argentina  Bepnblto.  4.830 

Venemela'V. '."!!.'      ilPB 

Bolltia BBS 

China    OOe 

Ohtna    005 

Mciieo    OOS 

Franca    003 

Coala  Rtca 4BS 

Colombia     10.000 

Chile    7. BOO 

Ecuador   4.00? 

Nicaragua    l.OOO 

.Analria    SOB 

.Denmark    Zeti 

.Great    Britain 1.3a0 

.Norway 3BB 

iaerbia  .".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  !lB8 
.  Peru    OSO 

Brltlah  Hondnna..  l.Ooo 
.Newfoundland    ....    1.014 

Britlah  poaaeaiiona.  1.000 
.Oolombla   1.000 

Liberia    1.000 

.  Btnita   Saltlomenta.     .SOT 

China    «7.'i 

.Santa  Domingo  ...  1.000 
.Graece    183 

Portugal    l.OSO 

.Great  Britain 005 

Anatrla 400 

Great    Britain 490 

.Nvtheriand* 403 

!BelKiom' !!!!!;'!!  [198 
Swltierland 193 

.Haiti    oas 

Great  Britain 6.040 

Anatria    4S0 

Anatrla    004 

.Rnaaia     005 

Penie    091 

.Ronmania    198 


OF  FOBBIQN  OOHTB. 


Coin  Ootintry 

Libra     (gold) Peru    

Fira     (ail«r) Italy     

Lira     (gold) Tnrkaj   ■- 

Hark    (allTer) Germenr   . 

Mark    (gold) FlnUnd     . 

UadJIdle  (gold)..  .Turkey  .. 
Mllrel.  (gold).-..Bn.ll  ... 
Milrala  (gold) ...  .Portugal  . 
Napoleon  (gold) .  .France  .. 
Oollk     (allTer) Turkt 


On 


copper).  ..Gnat  Britain..'. 
gold) . . .  .Montenegro  . . . 
nIlTer)...BpBln 


Peao    (gold).... 

..Guatemala    

Peeo    (lilTar)... 

Pe.0    (gold).... 

..Philippine,     .... 

Plaater    (allTer). 

Soudo  (gold,  ail'r 

)  .  Italy   

■.■;  ilt 

Bhllling'"'f«"vfrV 

..Great   Britain.... 

.  .       .240 

(allTB 


..Pern 


tain.. 


,--„ Italy   

SoTereign     (gold).. Great    Britain.. 

Sncre    (gold) Ecuador 

Tael    (cue.,    all.).. China 

Ti«l    (ailVer)..!. .81."  .;.■;.■■.: 

Ten    (attTer) Japan  
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BTATirrOBT  WBIOHT8  OF  THX  BOSHKL. 


TBEBMOMETERS  COMPARED. 

aanrttn.  with  TBiyiiif  nlo,  in  nnerAl  u 
rode.  Tti*  trewinx  uid  bolllot  pcisli  on  tl 
nametH.  Fnolsc  point. 


he  work]— tlu 

tare  M  foTtow*; 
B<ililnc  point . 


TbF  demta  on  cme  ki 
F«hrvnhat  to  Rcaiuni 


ia  Ceotlgriitc^Multiply 


flre-fourthj. 
_y  nlne-fiftiu,  add  32- 
by  lonr-af  th«. 
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WEIGHT  AND  HEIGHT  OF  MAN. 

\,r. 

129 

IS 

189 

S 

ar«t   iDcha 

190 

X* 

Wei(ht  ot  otdlnaiT  clothlnf  la  lodndcd: 


HEIGHT  AND  WEKHT  OP  WOMEN. 


i 

IK 

43 

23 

i 

Kj 

« 

KDMBEB  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  TWO 

DATES 

i 

^1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

S 

■t 

< 

1 

s 

1;^ 

HI 

1 

J 

1 

1 

|l|lls 

1  s 

91 

4^ 

^?^i  !            ,  ;:3 

7  707 

12 

4;^ 

;;;!? 

13    44 

\u,;xr  1 

w 

s|  ;;|?S!=" 

S)7|62a'6Sfl6S97   9 

31 

ill 

J12 

J*i 

3U4 

1'" 

•" 

™ 

"• 

,"H  r 

730 

EKAtnT^B.— To  Gnd 
258.  iSe  n  umber  ol  di 


it  be  added  to  each 
•.  1901:  Tbe  fisum 
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LAROBn-'OTlES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


KewVdit  (I91T) 

Puii,  FnoceOSli)!! 
ToUo.  Jiniii  (19081 . 
CUuco.  &■  S.  A.  <19 
Balin,  Pmnii  (19101 
VlniDB.  Austria  (1910', 
FEtrotrrad.  Runla  (1910) 

phii^u>.n.s.A.  (i9io: 

Monw.  Ruiii  (1909).. 
Canton.  Cfaioii 
OHbi.Japui[l90S).... 
BJo  Dc  Juidro.  Brazil 

(1910) 

BnasAym  (I90S)... 


17.49;  i  H«ikc™.  China 

22.964;  BudapMt.  Hung.  11910). 

»8,000:  Pienuin.  China 

Sfi.OOOi  iBinBiogham.  Eng,{1911) 
SS.OOO.  GliugTiK.  Scotland  (191 II 
71.000' Wanaw.PoUnd (1909).. 
51.000  LivtHJOol,  Enj.  (191 1}.. 
J8,000;  Naples.  ItaSllSll).... 
SO.OOOIiMandustcr.  Enc.  (1911) 
91,000:. St.  Louli.  U.  S.  A.  flSlO) 
W.OOO.iBoMon,  V.  S.  A.  (1910) . 
!7,000l  Cmto.  Ejypt  (1907) .... 


J.  Chin. 

0 1  |SmIo«  JJS,  Wain  (19111 

0  IShughai.  China 

■    k,Siain(1909)... 


650.000 

64i!ooa 


iMadrid,  Spain  (1910)  .,| 
Munich.  Bavuia  (1910). 
Melbourne.  Vic,  11911).. 

nay  (1910) .  . 

Spain  <  1910). 

i,>Irth.(l909) 
..U,S.A.(i910) 
Copsihacn,  Dm.  (1911) 
BafUman,  U,  S,  A.O910i 
-  ~nui«jl911) 
wr  (1910) . 

11911) 

nttiburih.  U,S.A.(I9I0) 
Lyoni.  Praocc  (1911) . . . 
tiadrai,  liKlia(l9ll)... 

Bmuu,  Pnuaia  (1910) . . 
Hrdenbad.  India  (1911) 


598,000 

S94!000 
39O,CK)0 
S87.D00 
SM.OOO 
561.000 
3S9.000 
SSB.OOO 

54S.«n 
539.000 
534.000 
314.000 
510,000 
317.000 
311.000 
500.000 


J 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBBS,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

RecdptB  and  expenditures  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from  1881  to  February  28.  1919, 
thirty-eight  years  and  ten  months,  are: 


YSAR. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918  (7  months) . 

1919  (10  months) 

Total 


Receipts. 


$4,985,796  77 


$174  00 

$154  00 

268  20 

252  25 

690  19 

352  32 

357  42 

543  20 

584  03 

450  58 

474  11 

635  08 

1.939  82 

2.074  39 

4,512  55 

3.933  67 

6.838  40 

6.578  33 

23.849  74 

21.070  57 

17.702  36 

13.190  07 

17.834  51 

18.324  69 

20,864  62 

21.383  36 

15.346  43 

17.302  06 

13.751  75 

15.612  42 

16.290  18 

15.452  95 

18.639  92 

19.113  83 

18.894  15 

19.197  17 

36,757  13 

30.599  22 

71.125  82 

68373  39 

115.220  89 

118.708  39 

144.498  21 

119.066  74 

247.802  96 

196.015  57 

220.995  97 

203.991  U 

207,417  62 

196.170  10 

217.815  18- 

218.540  04 

174,330  26 

159.960  84 

207.655  23 

196,937  36 

232.377  64 

203.702  07 

193.470  84 

177.859  34 

182.188  68 

175.524  06 

207.373  60 

277.479  23 

244.292  04 

258.702  92 

263.166  97 

265.737  21 

271.625  53^ 

303.985  95t 
315.047  32n 

334,275  41* 

412.047  762* 

402.440  40 

303.463  7 iff?. 

277,110  57 

518.882  94**^ 

488.066  27 

$4,829,659  12 


f  Includes  $40,500  advanced  on  Office  Building  Loan. 
•H-  Includes  $9,500  advanced  on  Office  Building  Loan. 
*  Includes  $5,000  returned  to  Defense  Fund. 
**  Includes  $2,500  returned  to  Defense  Fund. 
***  Includes  $2,500  returned  to  Defense  Fund. 
****  Includes  $15,000  returned  to  Defense  Fund. 


UBCAPlTUZ.AnON. 

Receipts $4,985,796  77 

Bzpenses 4,829.659  12 

Cash  balance  on  hand  February  28.  1919 $156,137  65 

Loan  to  Trustees  for  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Fund  from  Defense  Fund 25.000  00 

Balance  on  hand  February  28.  1919,  including  building  loan $181,137  65 


y 


msnroRY.  bncyclopbdu.  sbfhrbncb  bcx>e 


PRESIDKWT8  OF  THE  llWrTED  STATES. 
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ORGANIZERS  OF  A.  F.  OF  L. 


OoiNral    organlstrt 829 

Dittriet    orffsnisen 1,678 

ToUI 2,007 

*Sp«oial  for  th«  trad«. 

tSaUried  organistra,  home  address. 

tOolored. 

List  of  organisers  for  the  A.  F.  of  L..  cor- 
rected March  12,  1010. 

ALABAMA. 

Anniston-^Arthur  Oolling,  Box  458. 
Bessemer — ^B.   H.  Tillman,  441   Ow«n  At. 
Birmingham — ^Herman  I.  Ross,  8805    Under- 
wood At^  E.  L. 
Henry  0.  west,  Birmingham  News. 
J.  H.  F.  Moseley,  T.  G.  Building. 
Andy  Marx,  1724^  First  At. 
W.    B.    Humphries,    Boom   804,    808    N. 
21st    St. 

B.  W.  King,  Box  180. 

Oadsden — 8:%in.   m^iy,   112   MilJ  fit. 

Mobile — John    E.    Winstanley,     Baseombe 
and  Kentucky   8ts. 
P.  J.  DohertT,  Box  818. 

Montgomery — A.    H.    Listen,    81  Vi     Com- 
merce St. 

New    Decatur — 0.    E.    Sittason,    1824    4th 
At. 

West  Blocton — James  H.  Deason. 

ALASKA. 

Nome — A.  W.  Orland.  Box  182. 

Copyrighted  by  A.  F.  of  L.,  1017. 
ARIZONA. 

Bisbee — ^Fred  W.  Brown. 

Clifton — C.  J.  Brooke.  Box  785. 

Douglas — Charles  T.  Francis,  669  18th  St. 

Flagstaff — L.  B.  Lanahan,  Box  115. 

Phoenix — C.  E.   Tracy,   518  N.   8d   St. 

Tucson — ^Folsom  Moore,  Box  728. 

ARKANSAS. 

Argents — W.  E.  FaTertv. 
Coming — ^Henry  Oilbert. 
Fort  Smith — Carter  Ford,  20  N.  7th  St. 
William  F.  Merk,  1810  8.  N  St. 

C.  H.  Miller.  20  N.  7th  St. 

Hot   Springs- -P.   T.   ITansi^y,   Kox  220 
Jonenboro-— C.    W.    Lofferty,    900    Culber- 

house  St. 
Little  Rock— L.  H.  Moore,  512  E.  8th  St. 

L.  E.  Lowry.   112  K.  (  npltol   ,Vv. 
Paragould — C.  T.  Cutrell,  R.  R.  8. 

T.  ^.  Cupp.  B«ech  GroTO. 
Spadra — E.  W.  Abston,  Montana. 
Texarkana — ^F.  H.  Gibson,  Huckins  House. 
West  Hartford — E.  O.  Holden. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bak(>rsfleld — F.  L.  Oribble,  Box  597. 
William    L.    Henderson,     610    Robinson 

St.,  East  Bakersfleld. 
J.  C.  Harter,  Box  187. 
Dinuba — L.  F.  Hamnan.  527  El  Monte  Way. 
Eureka — .T.  True  Woods.  1188  E.  Miner  .Vt. 

B.  L.  Dennis,  2518  Harrison  At. 
Fivsno — Chance  Scott,  care  of  1189  I  St. 
Hanford — A.  Qufstafson,  816  E.  iTy  St. 
Jackson — James  Giambruno.  Box  132. 

J.  D.  Williams. 
Long  Beach — George  J.  Cooke,  56  Lime  At. 
Los  Angeles — W.  J.  Yarrow,  March  Strong 
DIdg. 


MarysTille — George  E.  Gee. 

Frank  Booth,  7th  St. 
Menlo  Park--J.  J.  Doyle. 
Mereed— H.  J.  Small. 
Monterey—A.  L.  Matthis,  Box  616. 
^•S    »"^\'^-  8pooner.  510  11th  St. 

pIIfi««IZw  •^*  ^^•^P^  52  2.  Walnut  St. 
?«l!l^TX^*T^  &»'**]»«•  27  Main  St. 

^f^fl^'^SjT^-  >   Kramer,   426   N. 

8th  St.,  Richmond. 
Redwood  City — John  Hall 
Richmond--E.  M.  Miner,  81  7th  St. 
Jred  W.  Heckman,  560  0th  St. 

D  *,li.    •  SPS^»^»™»   520  Ohio  St. 
Rocklin — E.  Escola. 

Sacramento— WiUiam  C.  Eddy,  Labor  Tem- 
ple. 

San    Bernardino— Samuel    C.    Taylor,    care 

294    E.    St. 
San  Bruno— J.  F.  Beckner. 
San  Diego— S.  C.  Kelly,  Box  64. 
San  Francisco — John  O.  Walsh,    117  Pair 

Walter  MacArthur.   77  Appraisers  Bldg. 

James  Himmel,  sj»  Srolt  St 
San  io«e— F.  J.  Hepp,  Labor  Temple. 
San  Matwp— P.  Keary.  care  42  N.  B  St. 

J.  B.  FalTey,   219   Grifllth  At. 
San  Pedrch— J.  I.  Van  Zandt,  544  2nd  St. 
San  Rafael— D.  F.  Foley,  94  ShaTer  St. 
Santa  Cms — J.  Tondorf,  Box  49. 
Stockton— George  A.  Dean,  1415  E.  Oak  St. 
Taft — P.  E.  Gilmore. 
Vallejo— L.  B.  Leavitt,  416  Butte  St. 

tJ.  B.  Dale.  1224  Swh  S!. 
Visalia — ^F.    C.    Hunt.    HTi    -4,    Onrden    St. 

CANADA,   DOMINION  OF. 
Alberta — 

Edmonton — A.    Farmilo,  Box   1498. 

Lethbridge — J.  M.  Richie. 

British  Columbia — 

Fernie — Thomas  Biggs.  Box  865. 
Kamloops — E.  S.  Duncan,   Sentinel. 
New  Westminster — R.  A.  Stoney,  Box  1024. 
Prince  Rupert — W.  E.  Thompson,  Box  694. 
VancouTer — ^R.   P.   Pettipiece,   Labor  Tem- 
P^^. 
ViTtor    R.    Midgl^y,    Room     210,    LalK>r 
Temple. 
Vernon — ^Burt   R.   Campbell,   Box  806. 
Manitoba — 

Brandon — C.  Page,  451  Franklin  St. 
New  Brunswick — 

Moncton — Charles    W.    Bleakney,    care    of 
W.  R.  Rogers,  844  Cameron  St. 
J.  A.  Robinson,  852  Luts  St. 
St.  John — John  Kemp,  care  92  St.  James 
St. 

Nora  Scotia — 

Halifax — W.  H.  Johns. 

New  GlasKOw — Clifford  C.  Dane,  G.  D. 

Sydney — P.  MeC.  Nicholson,  64  Douglas  St. 

J.  R.  Martin.  11  Victoria  road. 
WestTille — Daniel  Wynn. 

Ontario— 

Carleton  Place — ^Wallace  J.  Hammond. 
Collingwood — E.   .Tohnston,   6th   St. 
Gait — Arthnr  L.  Philip,  58  Center  St. 
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Ouelpli — ChM.  P.  I>oii^ht7,  48  Hiukiston 

St. 
Hamilton — ^Hn^h  Bobinton,  8  Kent  St. 
Walter  B.  BoUo,  18  Spring  St. 
E.  W.  A.  O'Dell,  221  Stinton  St. 
Kinnton — ^William  Baxter,  154  Bidean  St. 
Stchensr — ^Fred   Ackerkneoht,   86   Fredei»- 

iek  St. 
London — ^E.  Inglet,  85  Clarence  St. 

Chester  Seoyne,  80  Pipe  Line  Bd. 
Merritton — ^Richard  Thompson,  Box  92. 
Niagara  Falls — J.  F.  Marsh,  20  Jepson  St. 
Thos.  ICoore,  Box  419,  S.  Niagara  Falls. 
Ottawa— William  Lodge,   21  Creighton  St. 
P.  H.  Draper,  Drawer  515. 
J.  Cameron,  265  Parkdakd  At. 
Port  Artbar — ^H.  Barker,  29  Rattan  St. 
Port     Oolbome — Lewis     White,     Hnmber- 

stone. 
Port  Hope — Charles  A.  ICcIlroj,  Box  505. 
Preston — Edgar  Drags,  Box  578. 
Banlt  Ste.  Marie — ^F.  A.  Cole,   108  Albert 

St. 
St.  Catharines — James  Wiksj,  care  29  Da- 

cotah  St. 
St.  Thomae — John  Lane,  10  Erie  St. 
Toronto— -Thomas    Sterenson,   Labor  Tem- 
ple. 
Thomas  E.  Black.  8  Snlley  Crescent. 
A.  A.  Woodward.  761  Markham  St. 
Wm.  V.  Tod  I,  i}'4  Moore  At.,  Mcore  Pk. 
Yalleyfleld — ^Phillippe  Leduc. 
Windsor — A.  H.  Carroll,  45  Garaau  St. 
Quebec^ 

Jonqniere — J.  F.  Gauthier. 

Limoilou — George    Phillippon    dit    Picard, 

155  Ist  St. 
Montreal — M.  T.  Alarie,    102  Susanna  St. 

George  S.  Warren,  54-A  Chambord  St. 
Alphonse  Yerrille.  2026  Sangninet  St. 

J.  A.  Laflamnvs,  276  Amherst  St. 
Joseph  Ainej,  226  St.  Elisabeth  St. 
Joe  Wall,  care  of  2  St.  Paul  St. 
Quebec — ^W.  Walsh,  Boom  26,  Orkens  Bldg. 
E.  Dion,  110  Bridge  St. 
Edward  Little,  21  St.  Beal  St. 
Saskatchewan-T- 

Moose  Jaw — .John  C.  Cinrk,  The  Times. 
Regina — J.  A.  Regan,  1848  Cornwall  St. 

COLORADO. 

Alamosa — Chartos  Dariing. 

Boulder — W.  A.  Cass,    645  Dewey  At. 

James  E.  Gustafson,  1281  Walnut  St. 
Colorado    Springs — ^Nels    Jenson,    612    N. 
Prospect  St. 

R.  C.  Wright,  782  Hayes  At. 

W.  S.  Walton,  Box  908. 
DeuTer — ^R.  E.   Croskey,   Room  412,   1781 
Arapahoe   St. 

P.  W.  HamUtoB,  1421  California  St. 

John  McLennan,  Box  206. 

Frank  Spiegl,  1270  Cherokee  St. 

Alice  McCabe,  8208  Arapahoe  St. 

W.  C.  Thornton,  1224  Foster  Bldg. 

Earl  R.  Hoage,  P.  O.  Box  1408. 

Bessie  Miller,  Box  1408. 

Miss   Sadie  Adney,  Box   1408. 
Ed.  Anderson,  Box  1408. 
Edjfewater — Frank  J.  PulT«r,  R.  R.  2. 
Fort  Collins — J.  W.  SturdiTan.  480  Whetl- 

bee  St. 
Grsnd  Junction — ^W.  E.  Meders,  188  Rood 

At. 
Lafayette — ^Lewis   Webb,    Box   286. 
La  .Tunta — James  W.  Hanby.  Box  3. 
LeadTille — Alfred  Pomeroy.  217  W.  5th  St. 
Pael,lo — ^W.  H.  Young,  121  E.  8th  St. 

M.  H.  Alexander,  care  Box  462. 


John  Gross,  Labor  Temple. 

Earl  M.  Kouns. 

B.  R.  Walker,  115  W.  14th  St. 
SaUda— StoTe  Olmsted,  227  Sackett  At. 
SIlTerton — ^M.  J.  SulliTan. 
mnidad— Frank  T.  Miner,  1009  Aria.  At. 
Walsenburg — ^Thomas  West  brook.  Picton. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport — ,rolm  J.  O'.Veil.  Box  625. 
Bristol — John  W.  Greeno.  86  Gtoto  St. 
Danburr — John  H.  Riley,  Box  68. 
Greenwich — George   Chandler,    125    Green- 
wich At. 

Hartford— William   H.   Partridge.   11   Earl 
8t. 

Sol.  Ssontholmer,  a6  Charter  Onk  At. 
Manchester — ^Frank  M.  Northrop.  55  Main 

St. 
Meridea— William  J.  Wedlake,  Box  841. 
James  W.  Manning,  Jr.,  4254  W.  Main 

St 
Henry  C.  Stanley,  65  Arch  St. 
Naugatuck — ^Hugh  liurns,  11     Church  St. 
New  Britain — ^Lorens  Kopf,  258  BeaTer  St. 

John  Quinn,  86  Franeis  St. 
New  Canaan — Charles  M.  Betts,  N.  Main  St. 
New  HaTen — Thos.  A.  Thompson,  58  Wil- 
son St. 
James  F.  Plunkett,  227  Howard  At. 
New   London — ^William     J.     Buckley.     195 

Bank  SI. 
Norwalk — J.  B.  Gormley,  2  Prospect  At. 
Norwich — ^William    J.    Fitsgerald^    165    N. 

Main  St.  . 

RockTille — Emil  Hallcher.  89  Mountain  St. 
Stamford— 4C.  M.  Seott,  Box  216. 
ThonipsonTille — John  J.  Sheehan,  145  En- 
field St. 
Torrington — Max    Wyssenbach,    87    Work- 
man At. 
Waterbury — ^Louis  J.  Cote,  Box  229. 
Charles  MulhoIIand,   15  Simaburg  St. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington — John  H.    Hickey,     1225    W. 
4th  St. 
Wflliam  Seward,  910  W.  9th  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington — J.  E.  Toone,  425  G  St.  N.W. 

L.  A.  Sterne,  608  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
FLORIDA. 

Apalachioola — ^R.    Stewart. 
Daytona — George  M.  Hull. 
Deland — ^William   J.    Keown.    121   Wiscon- 
sin At. 
Fort  Myers — C.  J.  Raby. 
JacksonTille — J.  C.  PriTOtt,  Box  271. 

B.  M.  Jewell.  Route  A.  Box  828. 

John  Oaks.  216  Stonewall  St. 

S.  J.  Butler,  501  E.  2nd  St. 
Key  West — ^Ralph  R.  Russell.  Russell  Lane. 
Miami — ^W.  R.  Robbins.  R.  D.  Box  828-A. 

B.  Sutton.  1008  At.  N. 

W.  E.  GrsTes,  care  881  11th  St 
Pensacola — ^H.     8.     Kieley,     Alacaniz    and 
Zarairossa  Sts. 

M.  R.  King,  care  Box  88. 
St.  Augustine — ^F.  J.  Crimble,  59  Orange  St. 
St.    Petersburg — G.    G.    Cooper,    655     8th 

St.  N. 
Sarasota — ^M.   L.  Wread 
Tallahassee — Thomas  E.  Andrews,  Box  77. 
Tampa — ^W.  C.  Bartlett,  2307  Highland  At. 

M.  Rodrignes.  918  Spruce  St. 
Tarpon  Springs — ^Henry  M.  Grammar. 
West   Palm  Beach — J.  B.  O'Hara. 

S.  L.  Metcalfe. 
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OEORGIA. 

Americuf—W.  H.  Harrold,  564  Jefferson  St. 
Atheni— D.  B.  St.  John,  149  Lnmpkln  St. 
'^*il?"i?~;i!?T**°«  Jowsi,  311   Central  Bld«. 

T.  E.  Whitaker.  112  THnity  At.  * 

L.  P.  Marquardt,  82  Gordon  St. 
Angntta — B.     P.     Melntyre,      1529     Pen- 
wick   St. 

J.  M.  Holland,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

F.  W.  Billi.  1550  Hieki  St. 
Brunswick — M.    J.    Redmond,    1627    Rey- 
nolds St. 

J.  B.  Bankston,   Box  75. 
Oedartown — J.   A.  Hunter. 
Columbus — C.  H.  Ray,  1808  2nd  At. 
Douglas — J.  J.  DuBose. 

George  Crowder. 
GainesTille->G.  Roper,  110  Spring  St. 
La  Grange— R.  R.  Cone,  Box  14. 
Macon— Frank  Hobbs,   Industrial  Journal. 

W.  A.  MoKenna,  Box  612. 

L.  J.  Kilburn,  204  Tatnall  St. 
SaTannah — J.  J.  Keane,  547  Bolton  St.  B. 

George  Black,  821  Barnard  St. 
TIfton— T.  C.  Sauls. 
ThomasTille — J.  C.  demons. 
Waycross — C.  T.  Miller,  26  Quarterman  St. 

HAWAH. 

Hilo — ^DaTid  Ewaliko. 

IDAHO. 

Boise — ^R.  H.  Park,  2509  Ada  St. 

J.  D.  Brown,  1102  Idaho  St. 
Burley — C.  R.  Grady. 
Gooding-William  Alight. 
Idaho   Falls — William  Coleman. 

June  Young,  456  N.  Capitol  St. 
Lewiston — B.  A.  Rowley,  1121  Idaho  St. 

Julius  Hansen,  206  i8th  St. 
Pocatello — A.  W.  Muir,  710  B.  Center  S*. 
Rexburg— O.  S.  Lee,  Box  445. 
Rupert — Charles  Little. 
Soda  Springs — U.  J.  DaTis. 
Wallace — ^H.  O.  Voss,  Box  411. 

W.  A.  Smith. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton — Roland   Adams.   208   B.   Broadway. 

T.  H.  Whitehead,  292  Jefferson  At. 

W.  A.  Schanafelt,  Box  228.  Wood  Bifvr. 
Aurora— O.  N.  Ament,  284  ETans  At. 

George  Battensohlag.  516  N.  At. 

Geo.  W.  Stafford.  WarreuTille. 

P.  J.  Hickey,  854  Seminary  At. 
BelleTille — Al.  Nebgen,  A  and  Spring  Sts. 

Le  Roy  Metoalf. 

AlTin  Teel,  409  North  Spring  St. 
Benton — B.  J.  Finch,  10  W.  Main  St. 
Bloominston — O.  E.  Hoeller,  618  W.  Chest- 
nut St. 

Frank  DonoTan,  812  N.  Mason  St. 

L.  J.  Salch,  1004  Summit  St. 

Anton  A.  Monfort,  929  W.  Moulton  St. 

Frank  Morgan.  704  N.  Western  At. 
Breese — Charles  Blake. 
Bushnell — John  W.  Hunt. 
Cairo— G.  J.  Gilmore.  510  Walnut  St. 
Cambria — S.  E.  Storme. 
Canton — John  H.  Scott.  27  S.  Main  St. 
Oarbondale — A.   C.  Butcher. 
CarliuTillv — J.  F.  Kiefer.  Burgdorff  Bldg. 
Carlyle— Charles  B.  Orause. 
CarmI — ^Frank  Cross. 
Carrier  Mills— B.  T.  DstIs. 
Carthage— W.  B.  Troute,  228  Adams  St. 
Centraiia — ^M.  R.  Cunningham. 

I.  N.  Williams. 


Ohampaim— J.   E.   Harding,    508    E.   Hm- 

Charleston — Jackson  Walker. 

Chicago — tJohn    J.     Pitspatrick,     166     W 
Washington  St.  .         «     »». 

Jerry  Kain,  46  N.   15th  At. 

J<»««Pl»  W.  Morton,    166    W.    Washiac- 

HarTey  W.  Raven,   7958  Constance  At. 

^^^^'^  Palskill,  1212  Burling  St.  S 

•^**te,?<»^«f'   '^»26  PeorU  St..  Auburn 
Park  Station. 

James  J.  McAndrews.  175  W.  Washing- 
ton  St. 

Chicago    Heights— William     H.     Beckmaa. 
1831  Park  Av.  ^ 

John  Wilson,  11  B.  29th  St. 
Christopher — Noah  Keel. 
Oo»l  City— DaTid  J.  Parley,  Toluca. 
OoUinsTille — Ed.  Franck,  620  Burrough  At. 
DauTille — O.  H.  Harden,  7  Fremont  St. 

^•^•*Il^?J3-,f®""*'  ^18  8.  Oakland  At. 

Emil  Reinhold,  cor.  Locust  and  Cliarlas 
Sts. 

R.  P.  Tick«ll.   1480  E.  Eldorado  St. 
Dixon — ^Fred  Trouth,  216  E.  7th  St. 
Downers  Groye— Richard  D.  Blakey. 
Dunning — Mrs.  Kathryn  Thomas. 
Duquoln — George  Stots,  821  N.  DiTision  St. 
Bast      Peoria— William      CaldweU,      1046 

Washington   St. 
Bast  St.  Louis— M.  J.     Whalen.     518     N. 
7th  St. 

Edward  P.  Mason,  805  N.  8th  St. 

Herman  Ziegler,  1185  St.  Louis  At. 

Harry  Kerr,  1111  St.  Louis  At. 
BdwardsTille — John  Wents,  1006  N.  Main 

St. 
Effingham — ^Lou  LecronQ. 
Eldorado— Joseph  Mongol. 
Elgin — ^A.  B.  Winnie,  814  Prospect  St. 
Parmington — Samuel   Paseoe. 
Galesburg — Charles  House,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

H.  W.  Lohmar,  1405  N.  Seminary  St. 

T.  C.  Tibbet,  452  Monmouth  Bhrd. 
Geneseo — J.  P.  Hughes,  Box  298. 
Georgetown — William    Capas. 

Charles  Royce. 
Gillespie— William  Willard,  Box  414. 
Granite  City — ^Fred  W.  Heeley.  2059  C  St. 
Harrisburg— C.  W.  Wright,   209  W.  Ray- 
mond At. 

W.  T.  Lacy.  17  W.  Sloan  St. 
Herrin — ^B.  D.  Cotton. 

J.  W.  N«weomb.  810  S  17th  St. 

Hugh  Willis,  612  S.  22nd  St. 

Frank  Legan,  809  S.  14th  St. 

Abe  Hicks,  820  N.  11th  St. 
Hillsboro— Claude  Jones.  880  School  St. 

James  McNulty,  647  Bccles  St. 

J.  W.  Van  Houten. 
JacksouTille — ^W.  P.  Tiff,  902  Doolin  At. 
Jerseyrille — C.  H.  Easthaw,  610  S.  Spruce 

St. 
Johnson  City — ^W.  E.  Moore. 

Charlie  Duncan. 
Joliet — ^Fred  T.   Murphy.    825  Liberty  St. 

Philip  Mock,  115  8.  Hickory  St. 

William  Bell,  742  Summit  St 

Raymond   V.   Allen,    716   S.   Ottawa   St. 

T.  F.  Pell.  742  Summit  St. 

Ben.  Brugge,  589  Marbto  St. 

Winiam  Le  May.  719  S.  Joliet  St. 

Mrs.  Madge  Argo,  care  209  Iowa  At. 
Kankakee — ^Bdgar    Sippel,    587    S.   Myrtle 
At. 
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Kensington — ^Herman  C.  Diehl.  11523  Hat- 
Tard  At^  Cbieaso. 
Charles   Dexter,     10781     Michigan     At^ 
Chicago. 
Kewsnee — Archie  Maxe,   316   N.   Main    St. 

J.  E.  Stacy.  200  8.  Boss  St. 
La  Salle — Jamea  P.  Trench.  327  Tonti  St. 
Lincoln — R.   0.   Dickson.    520    N.    Sanga- 
mon St. 
Macomb — Ora  L.  Hebble. 
Marion — ^W.  H.  Rix,  706  W.  Central  St. 
Marissa — Josh.  Skinner. 
Marseilles — O.   E.   Corell. 
Mascontah — John   M.  Renster. 
Mattoon — John   N.  Gowdy.  111J4  S.  17th  St. 

R.  P.  Craddick,  2517  Shelby  At. 
Metropolis — ^B.  A.  Speckman,  507  E.  7th  St. 
Charles  0.  Monal. 
H.  J.  SchToeder,  1200  Market  St. 
Monmonth — M.  A.  Yates. 
Montieello — ^W.  W.  Griffith. 
Monnt  Morris — ^U.  B.  Pittenger,  Box  04. 
Monnt  Olive — ^T.  W.  Dinerson. 
Moweaqna — R.  E.  Roberts. 
Mt.  Vernon — 0.  T.  Wicks,  2025  Collidge  Si. 
Mnrphysboro — J.  M.  Moran,   518   N.    16th 
St. 
Thomas  Marphy,  215  S.  0th  St. 
New  Athens — Ed.  Kmpp. 
Nokomis — C.  D.  Wright. 
Oakwood — ^Henry  Wright. 
O'Pallon — P.  M.  Erans,  Jr. 
Oglesby — ^Richard  Whennen,   Box  870. 
Pana — Charles  H.  Pi^rson,  7  S.  Clark  St. 
Paris — Edward  Lowe,  804  E.  Monroe  St. 
Pekin — Earl    Meixsell,  428   South  St. 
Peoria — ^Willis  K.  Brown.  020  Bigelow  St. 
John  M.  Irish,  Hotel  Fey  Bar. 
J.  W.  Gentry,  618  Lincoln  At. 
B.  L.  Cottrell,  808  Morton  St. 
L.  T.  McArAthnr,  704  Ravine  St. 
Pern — J.  L.   Meisenbaeh.   1815   1st  St. 
Pinckneyrilh*— William  Schwetsler. 
Princeton — ^Frank  Castner. 
Qnincy — J.  J.  Kearney,  1018  Jersey  St. 
Roanoke — ^Henry  Prilier. 
Roekford — M.  McGKirk,   050  N.  Horseman 
St. 
A.  C.  Johnson.  608  Chestnut  St. 
Rock    Island — ^Harry    Strom,    507    Clinton 
St.,   East  Moline. 
Chas.  MacGowan,  2104  8rd  At. 
P.  J.  Carison,  1820  88th  St. 
Royalton — J.  E.  Hicks. 
St.  Charles — ^W.  L.  Ayers. 
Salem — S.  M.  Marshall,  Box  7,  E.  Main  St. 
SaTanna-— GeorTO  W.  Ashford,  Box  118. 
Sesser — J.  W.  Smith. 
ShelbyTille— William   Edgar,  1512  Charles 

St. 
South   Chicago— John   C.   Grantham,    7750 

Bond  At. 
Sprinarfleld— J.    H.    Walker,     804     Pierik 
Bldg. 
J.  F.  Morris.  State  Mining  Board. 
William  M.  Chiles,  580  S.  6th  St. 
Frank  Farrington,  Farmers'  Bank  Bidg. 
R.  E.  Woodmansee,  Box  15. 
Steve  Yonng,  411  N.  5th  St. 
Stannton — Joseph  W.  Rissie,  818  E.  Main 
St. 
Tilden  Bosarth. 
Streator — Thomas   Kelly,  720  S.  Park  St. 

William  Topham,  521  8.  Illinois  St. 
Thayer — James  R.  Ready. 
Troy — ^Robert  A.  Thompson. 
Urbana— George  Hankins. 


West   Frankfort — Samael    Winston. 
WestTiUe — William    Moyer.    Box   261. 
Wheaton — ^Wm.  G.  Laier.  Glen  EUyn. 

INDLAKA. 

Alexandria — John  Armstrong.  00  W.  Wash- 
ington St. 
Anderson — David  H.  Hettinger.   788   Main 
St. 
Charles  M.  Hall.  530  W.  3rd  St. 
Bicknell— O.  E.  Bell.  600  Maple  St. 
BoonTille — Barnes    Priest. 
Brazil — John  E.  Frew.  108  N.  Franklin  Si. 

Thomas  Powell,  803  N.  Indiana  St. 
Clinton — Joseph  Belshaw.  110  S.  10th  St. 
Colnmbns — George     Kollmeyvr.     707     Cot* 

tage  At. 
Dunkirk — ^William  Fogleson. 
East  Chicago— James  I.  Day,   4020  Magi- 

rin  At. 
Elkhart — Charles  Hackman,  125 H  S.  Main 
St. 
E.  P.  DaTis. 

J.  O.  Yanoe,  112  Pacific  St. 
Elwood — Harry  T.  Hilligoss,  1415  S.  G  St. 
ETsnsTille — ^Emil  Levy,   525  Line  St. 
August  G.   Eltonhead.    1117   Cherry   St. 
Fred  Hohenberger,  804  4th  At. 
Ft.    Wayne— H.    0.    Hoeltje,    1220    Michi- 
gan At. 
J.  J.  Perrey.  1110  Oak  St. 
P.  R.  Bell.  Oak  Knoll,  R.  F.  D.  No.  n. 

E.  T.  Drew,  604  Barr  St. 

J.  C.  Werkman,  2440  Thomoson  At. 
Frankfort — J.  A.  HarrelL  2  Main  St. 
Gary — George  Sheehan,  Box  227. 

F.  H.  Detrick.  560  Broadway. 
Hammond — Thomas  Harle.  _, 

J.  H.  Lock,  528  145th  St..  East  Chicago. 
Indianapolis — John  GalliTan,  225  E.  Wash- 
ington St. 

William  E.  Neu,  515  Woodlawn  At. 

Adolph  J.  Frits,  81  United  Bids. 
Clarence  Gaumer.  483  Lemcke  Bldg. 
Jasonrille — ^W.  M.  Lee. 
Kokomo— P.    L.    Haughtington,     1870    E. 
Jefferson  St.  ^     ^     ,      «. 

La  Fayette — Arthur  Lahr,  1728  Charles  St. 
Lebanon — Charles    Williams,    812    E.   Su- 
perior St. 
Linton — J.  L.  Sims,  Box  161.  ...  ^ 

Logansport — ^Harry  W.  Thomson,  1116  W. 
Wabash  At.  ,    _ 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Smith,  400  North  St. 
Marion — ^Frank  Barr,  614  S.  Race  St. 

Harry  K.  Oatis.  820  W.  7th  St. 
Michigan  City— John  Fogarty,  610  Pine  St. 

Carl  Schacuffle.  707  Ei  10th  St. 
Muncie— W.  8.  Porter.  210  N.  Madison  Si. 

HarTey  Hickman.  007  S.  Macedonia  A-r. 

William  Heath.   1728   8.  Elm  St. 
New  Albany — Louis  P.   Lamke.   1007  Osk 

St.  .   ^ 

Peru — DsTid  Mohr,  876  W.  5th  St. 

George  Doolittle. 

Albert  F.  Lapp,  82  W.  5th  St. 
Princeton— WUliam  M.  Smith,  2020  8.  Got- 
«mor  St.,  ETansTille. 

William  Whitten,  714  N.  Hart  St. 
Richmond—- William  Idlenan,  21H  8.  5th  St. 

William  C.  Keplinger.  110  Kinsey  St. 

R.  E.  Graham.  582  Main  St. 
South  Bend — Charles    B.    Miller.    601  N. 

Mill   St. 
Terre  Haute — J.  N.  Taylor.  880  N.  18th  St. 

Phillip    K.    Reinbold.    816    Wabash    At. 
Yinoennes — John  C.   Mares. 
Washington— H.  E.  Teufel,  eax^  Democrat. 
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IOWA. 

Albia — O.  G.  Le  Hew. 

Boone — ^Thomat  P.  Menton,  Box  1G5. 

P.  D.  Swick,  810  Story  St. 
Burlington — ^K.    E.    Anderson,    1106    Mar- 
ket St. 
Albert  Ullrich,  1514  8.  18th  St. 
Cedar   Rapids — v.     A.     Oanfield,     208    N. 
20th  St. 
R.  O.  Stewart,  108  2nd  Av. 
Thomas  ATery,  680  0  At.,  W. 
Centerville— R.  King,  1105  W.  Ontario  St. 
Council  Bluifs — S.  L.  Yarwood.  1520  Av.  B. 
Creston — ^F.  A.  Hastings,  804  N.  Walnut  St. 
Davenport— James      K.      Coleman,      1825 
Carey  Ar. 
L.   N.   Gansworth,   2312  Carer  At. 
Des  Moines — S.  O.  Carter,   1644  22nd  St. 

Harry  Loring,  1418  Maple  St. 
Dubuque — Simon    Miller,    1222    Bhomberg 
At 
J.  M.  C<tnley,  Labor  Leader. 
Fairfield — Harry  Van  Dor  an. 
.     Fort  Dodge — ^D.  R.  Hathaway,    1210  Cen- 
tral At. 
Fort  Madison — ^B.  Slutz,  3111  5th  St. 
Grinnell — O.  D.  Harris,  1314  8rd  At. 
Iowa   City — G.   P.    Ramsey,     581     S.  Van 

Buren  St. 
Keokuk — D.  J.  Hemmy,  624   Main  St. 

Carl  Woigner,   1511  Johnson  St. 
Lyons — C.   W.   Cowley. 
Marshalltown — ^P.   E.    Brown,     1005    Fre- 
mont St. 
J.  C.  Crellin,  106  N.  4th  St. 
Mason  City — A.  E.  Hale.  118  2nd  St.,  W. 
William  Grieblihg,  9  Georgia  At.  S. 
W.  L.  Woodward,  218  6th  St.  Sw. 
Muscatine — J.   W.    Washburn,    710    Samp- 
son St. 
J.  J.  O'Brien,  611  Iowa  At. 
Newton — C.  V.  Bateham. 

F.  Parker. 

Oelwein — F.  H.  Mung«r. 
Ottumwa — Frank     Mahon.     729     E.     Wil- 
liams  St. 
Perry— J.  A.  Hart.  1819  Estella  St. 
Sioux  City — O,  M.  Haislet,  Union  AdTOcate. 

Earl  C.  Willey,  The  Journal. 

La  Vera  Merriman,  811  W.  4th  St. 

M.  J.  Stone.  5th  floor,  Plymouth  Block. 
Waterloo — ^T.  N.  Stufflebeam,  1625  Frank- 
lin St. 

Leon  A.  Link,  586  Western  At. 

Charhas  0.  McKay,  111  Beck  At. 

J.  W.  Rickert,  642  Walnut  St. 
Whiteburg — Ti.  M.  Vance. 

KifNSAS. 

Abilene — P.    D.    Litts. 

Arkansas    City — ^V.    D.     Roxbury,     Walnut 
Block. 
W.   N.  Tate. 
Arma — John  Gore. 

Atchison — A.  L.  Fleming,  526  Oonil   St. 
Samuel  A.  Cunningham,   026   S.   5th  St. 
C.  D.  Monger,  510  S.  4th  St. 
Caney — A.  S.  Long.  ^    ^,     • 

Chanute— Leonard  Wilane,   1209   S.   High- 
land At.  _-,,,      «x 
Coflfeyville— H.  O'Brien,   1580  8.  Willon  St. 

Croweburg — Charles  Harwy. 

Emporia— J.  P.  Cowen.  815  8.  Mechanic  81. 

G.  E.  Blakeley,  22  8.  Commercial  St. 
Port  Scott — G.  B.  Davis.  1408  8.  Main  St. 
Girard — M.  V.  Tubba,  115  N.  Cherokee  St. 

W.  L.  Fowler.  R.  R.  4. 
Hutchison — ^P.  J.  Kinrea.  Box  855. 
Independence — ^Vera  Dollison. 


Juncton   City— Charles     P.    Deem,     525J4 
Waahington  St.  ^ 

^*°*At  ^'*^""^-   ^-    Townsend,    920  Ohio 
J.  A.*  Woulf,  8094  N.  18th  St. 

?^«r::®A^*  Schooley,   830H    Maasa- 
cnusetts  At. 

LeaTenworth — Grant      Parker,      814      Ot- 
tawa St. 

L.  H.  Wagner. 
MulbjBrry — ^Fred  Stanton. 

William  Tracy. 
Neodesha — S.  A.  Hostetter. 

£.  P.  Roddick,  1007  Iowa  St. 
Newton — Reed  Crandall,  725  E.  8th  St 
Osawatomie—R.  0.  Salisbury,  Box  204. 

J.  M.  JoUey,  804  Martin  St. 
Parsons— T.  W.  Floyd,  Box  228. 
Jittsburg--W.  B.  Freeman.  1112  B.  1st  St. 

Charhas  Hamlin,  Labor  Temple. 
Rosedale-^.     M.     Sweeney,     8709     Cam- 
bridge At. 

'^T'S^iS^-  ^-  ?5?*^.""  W.   10th  St. 
8.  B.  WeaTer,  196  Grattan  St. 

Fnink  B.  Brown,  1010  Quiney  St. 

Clyde  O.  Tresner,  820  E.  6th  St. 
Weir — John   Craddoek. 
Wichita— L.  A.  Creed,  1021  Hiram  St. 

William  Talb«rt,  611  E.  Central  St. 

Charles  HooTer,  1601  E.  21st  St. 

R.  E.  Warner,  518  Fannie  At. 

KENTUCKY. 

-^•^?i??~~®^^-  Butler,  721  S.  29th  St. 

William  Heuceye. 
Central  City — J.  W.  Dass. 

W.  D.  Duncan. 
Dayton — ^.Tohn  Alf,  807  Benham  St. 
Frankfort — ^T.  U.  Saunders. 
Henderson — ^Robert  M.  Roll. 
LouisTille — ^L.  J.  Kieffer,   2588  W.  Jeffer- 
son St. 

Peter  Campbell,  207  Walker  Bldg. 

O.  N.  Jacques,  2422  St.  XsTler  St. 

J.  C.  Lehman,  405  Garden  St. 

John  Doyle,  822  W.  Jefferson  St. 

John  R.  Fox.  528  8.  6th  St. 

.Tohn  D.  Wilson,  788  W.  Chestnut  St. 

Charles   Gorman,  415  S.  Wayne    St. 

H.  C.  gtearle,  R.  P.  D.  10,  ShiTeley. 

Patrick   E.   Gorman,   112   8.   Shelby   St. 
Ownesboro — ^T.  M.  Ashley,  217  Walnut  St. 
Paducah — John  C.  ReaTis,  R.  P.  D.  6,  Box 
161. 

H.  8.  Thixton.  1740  Clay  St. 
Sturgis — T.  D.  Omer. 
Uniontown— Charles   Marshall. 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria — A.  B.  Begnaud. 

H.  F.  Sutton. 

J.  V.  Schexnaidre,  Box  176. 
Baton   Rogue — ^Fred   Vienna,   424   St.    An- 
thony St. 

tPrank  C.  Blundon,  LIto  Oak  School. 
Lake  Charles — T.  C.  Price. 
Monroe — ^L.  M.  Hudnall,  Box  487. 

Barney  Oakland. 
New  Orleans — John  Stadler.  5921  Camp  St. 

R.  C.  Sutton.  485  Carondelett  St. 

James   Leonard,    618   Commercial   Place. 
ShreTeport — ^T.  J.  Greer,   1028  Market  St. 

E.  H.   Zwally.   702  Market   St. 

J.  A.  OTcrcash,  cara  Box  1008. 

MAINE. 

Augusta — P.   H.    Pitsgerald,    25   W.    Cres- 
cent  St. 
Bangor — Joseph  P.  Carr,  10  Patten  St. 
Bar  Harbor — Nelson  W.  Chaney. 
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East  Blue  Hill — Alfred  E.  Webber. 
EMt  Hilllnoeket — Paul  ICareou. 

Cbarlei  Barker. 
Lisbon  Falls — 8.  A.  Dickinson,  Box  8. 

W.   0.   Winn. 
Livermore  Falls — Archi«  McOaffery. 
Millinoeket — ^Wallace   McKinney. 
Orono— G.  0.  Russell. 
Portland — Edward  H.    Sylvester.   Box  121. 

E.  A.  Hopkins,  71  Pleasant  St. 
Rumford — John  S.  Maker,   Ridlonrille. 
Waterrille — J.  F.  Partridge,  9  Western  Av. 
Woodford — Ony  L.  Oronklte,  88  Bryant  St. 
Woodland — Henry  W.  Moores. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis — Edward    T.     Beayin.     18     Ca- 
thedral St. 
Baltimore — Oustav  Mechan,  6  S.  Paea  St. 
tMiss  Anna  Neary,  2509  St.  Paul  St. 
John  H.  Fennson,  2715  Jefferson  St. 
Cumberland — Henry    Winterberg,    270    N. 
Meehanie  St. 

B.  F.  Walters,  20  Decatur  St. 

C.  O.  Roemer. 

Hagerstown — ^Luther    M.    Brill,    67    Madi- 
son At. 
William  E.  Clererstone,  20  Randolph  At. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams — C.  W.  Wells. 
Amherst — Percy  R.  Jewott^ 
Boston — J.   F.    Spiers,     49     Lowdon     At., 

Somerrille. 
Brighton— Neil  McNeU,  147  Murdoek  St. 
Brockton — E.  T.  Walls,  Box  409. 
Cambridge — Samuel  Margolin,  275  RiTsr  St. 
CharlestowTi — Charles    H.   Taylor,    26    Oli- 
ver St.,  Maiden. 
Chelsea — James  Blyth.  90  Shurtleif  St. 
Chicopee — ^F.  W.  Farell,  888  Front  St. 
Concord — James  J.  Mara,   84  Bedford  St. 
Pall  River — ^Franlc  Riley.  586  Underwood 

St. 
Fitehburg — ^Albert  La  Frennie,  50  Tisdale 

St..  Leominster. 
Gardner — DaTid  T.  Joyce,  104  Pleasant  St. 
Gloucester — Antone  A.  SiWa,  28  Trask  St. 
HsTerhill— Fred  M.  Knight,  6  Clinton  St. 
Hingham — ^Fred     L.     Corthell,     Box     185, 

Hingham  Center. 
Holyoke — E.   Urban   Fleming,    188    Lyman 

St. 
Thomas  J.  Dumin,  18  Clinton  Av. 
E.  S.  Alden,  180  High  St. 
Hyde   Park — Edward     P.     Brennan,      426 

Hyde  Park  Av.,  RosHndale. 
Ipswich — Andrew   McGinley,    N.    Main    St. 
Lawrence — James   R.   Meniie,    440   Haver- 

Wll   St.  «       ..« 

Lowell — Thomas  J.  Reagan,  Box  540. 

B.  B.  Golden.  ^      ^      «. 

Charles  E.  Anderson,  7  Bowd«n  St. 
Lvnn — John  J.  Griffln.  Box  148. 
William  Nealy,  85  Monroe  St. 
Maiden — .Tacob  W.  Woolfson,  2  Harrison  St. 
Manchester — George  J.  Norie,  Bridge  St. 
Marblehead — J.  C.  Kimball.  11  Sellman  St. 
Marlborough — George    E.    Hicks,    60    Har- 

▼aJ^d  St.  ,     _ 

Maynard — Thomas  A.  Breck,  Box  874. 
M«dford — ^William    Standcumbe,     87    Win- 

throp  St.  ^  ^   ^^ 

Melrose — ^P.  W.  Van  Cor,  00  Sargent  St., 

Melrose  Highlands. 
Middleboro — William     S.     Anderson,     102 

Pearl  St.  .  .  « 

Milford — .Tohn  McRae,  22  Pleasant  St. 
Xatick— B.  J.  Healy,   14  Morse  St. 
New  Bedford — Georsre  T.  Sanderson.  Room 

0,  Theater  Bldg. 


North  Abington — W.  P.  Mackey. 

North  Adams — E.  R.  Stein,  15  Highland  At. 

Northampton — Philip  Benjamin.  Lock  Box 
84. 

Norwood — John    J.    Fitshenry,    862    Wash- 
ington St. 

Pittsfield— Philip    Gibbons,   Box  590.   Lee. 
Thomas  Murray,  Box  1282  or  North  St. 

Plymouth — Charles  H.    Smith,     110    Sum 
mer  St. 
Herbert  B.  Bryant,  Box  05,  Kingston. 

Quincy — John     M.    Downs,     27  .  Saunders 
St..  North  Weymouth. 

Randolph — ^M.  A.  Burrell. 

Rockland — ^Hugh  Walls,  848  Liberty  St. 

Salem — ^Rufns    P.   Harlow,    26    Union    St.. 
Lynn. 

Sharon — ^R.  S.  Bolles,  Box  88,  R.  F.  D. 

SonMrTille — ^William    L.   Byron,     88     Con- 
well  Av.  W. 

South     Framingham— J.     Alton     Wincken- 
back,  12  Hayes  St. 
Vernon  B.  Vaugh,   Grant    St.,  Framing- 
ham. 
Carl  White,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Medway. 

Springfield — George  H.  Wrenn,  421  Maple 

Taunton — Colin    F.    Chisholm,    888   Wash- 
ington St. 
Charles  E.  Manley,  5  Columbus  A  v. 
John   S.  Cooney,  North  Attleboro. 
Wakefield — ^A.  P.  Butler,  80  Lake  St.,  Mel- 
rose Highlands. 
Waltham — B.  D.  Taylor,  04  Howard  St. 
Austin  P.  Kaveney,  087  Washington  St.,. 
Boston. 
Westboro-— G.  W.  Braley,    tri  Milk  St. 
Westfield — S.   J.  T.  Wall,  Box  102. 
Whitman — George  Douglas,  Box   816. 
Williamstown — JAmes  Donoron. 
Winchester — E.  A.  Goggin,  Box  115. 
Wobum — .Tohn   G.  Cogill,     8    Glen    Court,. 

Maiden. 
Worcester — Rose  Yates.   40  Belmont   St. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion — George  Chase,  400  Bidwell  St. 
Ann  Arbor — John  Kranick,  1118  Pontiac  St.. 

L.  H.  Quigley.  605  W.  Liberty  St. 
Battle  Creek — ^H.  'Burk,  67  Marshall  St. 
Bay  City — A.  B.  Radigan.  222  McLellan  St. 

M.  A.  Oakley,  212  S.  Walnut  St. 
Cold  water — M.  Dawson.  105  S.  Jefferson  St. 
Detroit — ^William   O'Rourke,    840    Maxweir 
St. 

David  Thomas,  017  Hurlbut  At. 

tA.  A.  Poole,  887  Wesson  Av. 

Howard  W.  Slusser.  278  Gratiot  Av. 

R.  L.  Drake,  205  Equity  Bldg. 

John  J.  Scannell,  766  Dickerson  At. 
Escanaba — ^Ferdinand       Jorgenson.       1306- 
Langly   St. 

Francis  McCauley,   810  N.  Fannie  St. 
Flint — George  W.  Starkweather,  628  Buck- 
ham   St. 

.Tohn  A.  C.  Menton.   1816  Liberty   St. 
Grand  Rapids — C.  O.  Tavlor.  112  Louis  St. 

W.  O.  Marrin.  R.  F.  D.  4. 

Chas.  W.  Wagner,  840  Sheldon  Av. 
Hancock — Henrv  A.  Weber,  Houghton. 
Holland — Olef  J.  Hansen,  284  W.  11th  St. 
Houghton — F/atik  Lorenz,  250  Edwards  St.^ 
Jackson— Charles   Shulters,   181   Hollis   St. 

O.  E.  Reives,  1054  Gnswold  St. 

.Tames  G.  Henley,  145  W.  Pearl  St. 
Kalamazoo — George   E.   Bouck,    1215  Divi- 
sion St. 

H.  T.  Auekenr  an.  704  1st  St. 

Tmxton  Talbot,  1216  John  St. 
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Marine  City — 0.  P.  Farman. 
Marquette  —  William     Clendenning,     228 
BlTxif  St. 
R.  J.  Dorou,  844  Harriion  St. 
Menominee — Charlei  Peterson,  1800  Emn^a 

Mount   Olemens — Matthew  Snay. 
Maskegon — ^Riley  Briggi.   828   Dale  At. 
Nepaunee — James  T.  Hodffe,  Mann  St. 
Owosso — M.    J.   Martin,    614   N.    Shlawai- 

seo  St. 
Petoskey— Roy   Kellogg,    W.   Michigan   St. 
Port  Huron— P.  J.  McCormick,  601  Huron 
Av. 

C.  D.*  Amadon,  830  Eighth  St. 

Edwin  Gordon,  care  1129  Miller  St. 
Saginaw — R.  I.  Jonea,  202  Welle  St. 

William  Warner.  620  Stone  St. 

1>.  M.  Fitzgerald,  614  N.  Porter  St. 

A.   Schnett,   Federation   Hall,   N.    Jeffer- 
son Ay.  ^  .  ^^ 

William  H.  Ferris,  1709  Johnson  St. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie — ^R.  H.  Atterbnry. 
St.  Johns — ^B.  J.  Plumstead. 

MINNESOTA.  ^^  ^  ,     . 

Austin — O.  J.  Voelker,  1009  Brownsdale  Ay. 
Brainerd— P.  T.  Brown,  1020  Fir  St. 
Duluth— William  Mumian,  228  2nd  At.  W. 

Henry  Pereault,  212  W.  Superior  St. 
Pairbault — E.  M.  Kuehl. 
International  Palla— R.  A.  Sawyer. 
Mankato — ^William  Wenger,  1310  N.  4th  St. 
Minneapolis— tJ.  D.  Ohubbuck,  4128  Bry- 
ant Ay.  S.  .        .    ^        *       « 
R.  D.  Nolan,  8116  Bloomington  At.  8. 

E.  G.  Hall,  4124  Bryant  Av.  S. 
Gust.  T.  Winberg,  Box  522. 

F.  H.  Hester,  811   4th  St.  N.E. 
Lynn  Thompson.  8936  86th  Av.  S. 

Red  Wing--John  Kirby,  811  Green  St. 
Rochester— J.    F.    Stephan,    127    E.    Win- 
ona   Av.  ^    ^    «         ^-e 

Sauk  Rapids — J.  J.  Robbers,  P.  O.  Box  415. 
St.   Paul — George  W.   Lawson,   Room   205 
Dakota  Bldg. 

Oyrelle  Belair,  298  Jenks  St. 

Robert   Earl,    1688   Middleton   Av. 

P.  H.  Waters,  475  Superior  St. 
Stillwatei^-D.  Lagerstead,   8.  Harriett   St. 
Virginia — James  0.  Brower,  504  2nd  St.  N. 
Winona — Henry   Steen,  464  E.  6th  St. 

B.  Walworth,   167  W.  Mark  St. 

MISSISSIPPI.  „    ,««•  «j    A      w 

Columbus — E.  E.  Chappell.  1206  8d  Av.  N. 
Faulkner — ^H.   C.  Hughes. 
Gulfport — ^W.   M.   Cummins. 

W.  W.  Harrison. 
Hattiesburg— F.  0.  Leug.    ^  „  ,    ,     .      -. 
Jackson— f  R.  Gerrard.  205  Poindexter  St. 

A.  B.  Hobbs,  Box  784. 
Laurel — E.  A.  Chapman,  428  8.  5th  St. 
McComb — L.  E.  Ross,  111   Mam  St. 
Meridian— H.  H.  Weir,   2214   4th  St. 

Joseph  W.  Jones,  Box  158. 
Pascagoula — C.  H.  Franck. 

H.  O.  Phankey. 

W.  B.  Waldrop. 
Vicksburg — ^A.  E.  McCary. 

MISSOURI.  ^   „    ^ 

Chillicothe— A.  W.  Hood.  ,   ^  „    . 
Hannibal— Arch  Little,  yn^ell  Av 
Jefferson   City — Joe   Kuehn,    611   W.   Mil- 

Joplin— John  T.  McKee,  712  Ohio  Av. 
Kansas  City— John  T.  8-iith,  1402  Wood- 
land Av.  ..   .«„  XI       -Bu 

Louisa  Mittlestadt,   306  Curtice  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Green,   818  Walnut  St. 


Kirkwood — John   Prehn,   Jr^    651   Atlanta 
St.     Webster   Groves   Branch. 

Lexington — ^Frank  Lauchner. 

Tom  Rosewall,  6th  and  Branch  Sts. 

Marceline — George   R.    McGregor. 

Moberly — C.  B.  Dysart.  425  Sault  St. 
William    Maslen.    710  Franklin   St. 

Monett — D.  E.  Williams.  1007  Bond  St. 

Nevada — C.  J.  Wetsel,  1000  N.  Adams  St. 

Poplar  Bluff — ^Wm.  C    Bush,  827  Oale  Av. 

Sedalia — Ed.    Mullalv,    648    E.    Broadway. 

Slater— J.  N.  Taylor. 

.Springfield — I.  D.  Casebeer,  1812  Robber- 
son  Av. 

Stanberry — ^R.  G.  Smith. 

St.    Joseph — J.   L.  Wines,   Room   7,   Rock 
Island  Bldg. 
George  Kennard,  1103  8.  12th  St. 

St.  Louis — David  Kreyling,  2228  Olive  8t. 
Joseph  E.  Woracek,  Holland  Bldg. 
Chss.  Kassel,  3141  Ohio  St. 
Eugene  Sarber,  4416  Ellenwood  Av. 

Trenton — A.    D.    Reynolds,    care    of    1419 
Mable  St. 

Windsor — William  Davis. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda — George  G.  Hale,  Washoe  Park, 

ffeneral  deliverv 
Billings — ^Frank  Lockwood,  819  N.  27th  St. 

H.  W.  Nelson,  502  E.  84th  St. 
Bozeman — ^H.  B.  Clack,   818  N.  8rd  St. 
Butro — ^M.  M.  Donoghue,  Box  81. 

Frank  J.  Glenn,  Box  585. 

F.  A.  Bigelow,   Box  1257.' 
Glendive — ^Walter  J.  Wrighht,  Box  175. 
Great  Falls — Louis  J.  Dilno,  Box   167. 

Lee  Nelson,  care  Box  560. 
Hamilton — ^R.  H.  Coucher. 
Havre — Don  McLeod,  920  2nd  St. 
Helena — James  Anderson,  587  Spencer  St. 

Ed.  Langley,  care  Box  488. 
Lewiston — -O.  L.  Van  Horn,  520  W.  Boule- 
vard St. 
Livingston — Claude  C.  Sheak,  Box  1044. 
Miles  City— Floyd  Smith,  Box  164. 
Missoula — C.  A.  English.  Gibson  Block. 
Roundup — Jens  Jensen,  714   1st   St.  W. 

NEBRASKA. 

Fairmury — ^Harry  Lindsay,  818  J4  E.  St. 
Fremont — 8.  H.  Payne,  2050  Park  Av. 
Grand  Island — H.  H.  Long,  619  W.  6lh  St. 
Hastings — F.  C.  Scott,  115  Bellevue  Av. 
Lincoln — ^W.  C.  L.  McCoy. 

Bart    Rymer. 

Con.  McOargar,  Labor  Temple. 

Frank  M.  Coffey. 

H.  C.  Peate. 

H.   Elwood. 
Nebraska  City — J.  Pfaun.  609  3rd  Av. 
North  Platte — ^R.  L.  Oantlin. 
Omaha — James   R.    Wanberg,    Box    570. 

David  Coutts.  827  8.  22d  St. 

John  M.  Gibb,  Labor  Temple. 

8.  C.  Jackson,  Box  570. 

C.  J.  Warren,  Labor  Temple. 
Plattsmouth — ^M.   Bojeck. 
South  Omaha — Henry  J.  Beal.  Jr.,  4811^ 
S.  24th  St. 
NEVADA. 

Ely — James  P.   Dray. 
Reno — C.  W.  Parrington,  286J4  Elm  St. 
NEW  FOUNDLAND. 

St.  Johns — Martin  J.  Doyle,  Box  781. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  

Berlin— H.  W.  Sullivan,  271  Willard  St. 

Earl  0.  Lane.  ^      ^    * 

Concord — Thomas  A.  Foley,  171  Rumford 
St. 
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0.  J.  Vreneb,  Box  307. 
Lebanon — Albert  H.  Lavigne,  17  Eldridge 

St. 
NMbn^ — ^Daniel  J.  Sidli^an,  09  Chestnut  St. 
Portamoatb — ^Richard  A.  Cooney,   40  Oaaa 
St. 

Richard  Weston,  885  State  St. 

Herbert  Thompson,  7  Dennett  St. 

Robert  Rossley,   Box  560,   Kittery. 

Harry  L.  Hartford,  York  Beaeh,  Me. 

Milton  B.  Clarke,  102  State  St. 
Somersworth — David  W.  Clay,  15  Maple  St. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic    City — S.    J.    Elliott,    2225^    At- 
lantic At. 
Atlantic  Highlands — Moreton   Southall,   B. 

F.  D. 
Bradley     Beaeh — Joseph     DanieTson,     008 

Mnin  St. 
BemardsYille — James    F.    Oueirn.    Liberty 

Corem. 
Bound  Brook — ^A.  B.  Cook,  287  V»*.  Frank- 
lin St. 
Bridgeton — J.  Howell  Beeves,  76  W.  Com- 
merce Si. 
Camden— William  Harrey,   001  R.  Oih  St. 
William  HarT«T.  001  8.  0th  St. 
Thomas  F.  Oilligan,  746  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
A.  J.  McGuire,  480  Pine  St. 
Oarlsiadt— WillUm   J.  Rcinhardt,  714   7th 

St. 
DoTer — ^William  Beck,  27  Myrtle  At. 
Elisabeth — Robert  Dixon,  48  S.  2nd  St. 

Karl  Kenerin,  711  4th  St. 
Englewood — Patrick   Orattan.    46    Dean  St. 
Hackensack — Irwin   B.  Hodges,    101  Main 

St. 
Hoboken — ^Barney  Rowohlt,  58  14th  St. 
Jersey  City — Charles  Jennings,   217  Jack- 
son At. 
Charles   H.    Felten,    66   Palisade   At.,   W. 
Hoboken. 
.John  J.  Jennings,  76  Montgomery  St. 
Lonise   Hofmire,   576   Newark   At. 
Masdalen  Hauasmann,   576  Newark  At. 
William  KaTanagh,   14  Garrison  At. 
Kearney — Thomas      Crouthers,      Jr.,      218 

Windsor   St.,    Arlington. 
Lakewood — ^H.  P.  Smith.  820  Ridge  At. 
Long  Branch — ^l^n  Lane. 
Madison— George  Blasier. 
MillTille — John  Adams.  N.  2nd,  St. 
Montclair — ^Henry   Williamson,    85   Orange 

Road. 
Moorestown — Joseph   G.    Snyder,    250  W. 

2nd  St. 
Morristown — A.  B.  Losey,  R.  F.  D  2,  Ce- 
dar Knolls,  Whippany. 
Newark — ^A.  J.    Cossolino,    264    Washing- 
ton   St. 
H.  J.  Gottlob,  517  Lyons  At..  IrTington. 
New    Brunswick — Adam    F.    Paulua,    216 

Montgomery  St. 
Orange — ^Thomas  Cunneen,  185  Lncoln  At. 
Passaic — Gustat^    Baur,    R.     F.     D.     102, 
Rutherford. 
Henry  Herman,  8  Wickham  St. 
Peterson — James  Matthews,  850  Van  Hau- 
ten  St. 
Henry  VanderTeld.  121   Peterson   At. 
Thomas  Morgan.  Box  1662. 
Perth  Amboy — Arthur  Helchman. 
William  Doyle.  874  Park  At. 
Wm.  J.  Murtaugh.   425   Mechanle  St. 
Ridgewood^-J.  W.  Courter,  Gten  Reek. 
Salem — E.   S.   Calhoun. 
SomerTille — Charles     Mulholland,     Gasette 
Office. 


Frank  Drobny,  Gasette  Office. 

T.  W.  Niles,  Gasette  Office. 
Summit— ^ames  J.  Ryan,  8  Cedar  St. 
Trenton — ^Luke  B.  TraTers,   70  Lamb«rton 
St. 

John  Remele,  47  Arlington  At. 

Anthony  Spair,   1006  Chestnut  At. 

Reuben  Forker,  Box  520. 
Vineland — ^A.  J.  Dean,  West  Park  At. 

E.  E.  Howe,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8. 
Wharton — ^A.  F.  Lindemann,  R.  1,  Box  156. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque — Arthur  C.  Oulwr,  Box  622. 
W.  C.  McOourt,  421  Edith  St. 
Edward  R.  Benedick,  421   S.   Edith  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany — Patrick  J.  Downey,  45  Myrtle  At. 

John  J.  DUlon,  45  2nd  St. 

James  M.  Nolan. 

Thomas  V.  Mullen.  Jr. 

Wm.  A.  McCabe,  116  Morton  At. 
Auburn — William   J.    Nugent,    Box    884. 

John  L.  Gumey,  78  Lewis  St. 
BaldwinsTille— ^lliam  OrTis,  10  GroTe  St. 
BalUton  Spa — George  W.  Miller,  172  Bath 

St. 
Binghamton — J«remiah  Ryan,  77  State  St. 
Brooklyn — Michael  Raphael,  714  Jefferson 

Owen  MeEIrqy,  406  Jefferson  St. 

Maurice  De  Young,  108  Schaeffer  St. 

William  Strauss,  1080  Gates  At. 
Buffalo — John  C.  Clark,  861  R.  I.  St. 

Julius   Alf,   60   Erickson   St. 
Cohoes — John  J.  Flood,  70  Main  St. 

Frank  A.  Andrea,  14  Factory  St. 
Coming— SylTanus  Clark. 
Cortland — ^Thomas    ColTin,    72   Groten   At. 
Dunkirk— Emil  Hggberg,  820  D««r  St. 

Henry  Pick,  227  King  St. 

Lee  Kierstead.  201  Railroad  At. 
Elmira— 0.  B.  McCallum.  Mill  St..  Horse- 

heade 
Endicott— Lauren  B.  Hill.  816  Squires  At. 
Fort    Edward — John    Stoughton.    Washing- 

fi^ilton — ^W.  J.  Brannon.  510  Harrison  St. 

Jay  C.  Fuller,  8  W.  4th  St. 
GeneTa— M.  F.  Tracy,  Box  1«2. 
Glens  Falls — ^Timothy  Swswney.  10  Cherry 
St. 

John  H.  Pendy.  ,,  ,,.     v  »-    m 

GloTersTille— Newell    Van    Yalkenburg.    10 

GroTe  St.  «    «    t\    -• 

Herkimei^-O.  W.  Eyesman,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Hoosick  Falls — Anthony  J.  Couch,  care  14 
Factory  St..  Cohoes.  ,    ^       _ 

Barney  Siboke.  Route  1.  Box  7. 

Joeeph  P.  Torpey.  care  J»  Mi«^»"  f  S* 
Homelt— J.  P.   McBlroT.    182  Homell   St. 

H.  L.  Robinson.  20  Fulton  St. 
Hudson — Alburtis  NooneT.  N.  6th  St. 
nion— F.  A.  Goodrich,  Mohawk  St..  Herk- 

Martin' Wall.  Marshall  At.,  Mohawk. 
Islip — ^Edward  Howell.        .^^  «  ,,  ,       a* 
Itiici^eorge  M.  Kisor.  510  8.  Medow  St 
.TamSlJ^^ni-i:  B.  Walker,  MS  Snring  St. 
Kingston — ^Peter  J.  Halloran    44  Clifton  St. 

pSriek  McDermott,  120  Hasbrpuck  At. 
Lsncastei— Edward  F.  Link.  10  Nf]^"  Aj- 
Littte  Falls — Joseph   Shawcross,   57   Alex- 
ander  St. 
Loekport — ^William    McGregor. 
Mamaroneck — Oscar   T.    Bowman. 
Mount  Kisco— J.  L.  Wthaujh. 
Mount  Morris— Valentine  Hofhnan. 
Mt   Vernon — ^Wm.  Hamilton,  470  S.  4th  At. 
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Newburf — Charles  Hanstein.  19  WUner  At 

John  Rothery,  7  Wathington  place. 
New  Tork-^Joteph  Dehan.  811  Kelly  St., 
Bronx. 

G.  W.  Whitford,  1517  8rd  At. 

Thomas  J.  Onrtis.  8067  Hall  At. 

James  P.  Holland,  211  E.  45th  St. 

Gwrge  T.  McGuire,  2250  Bassford  AAv., 
Bronx. 
Niagara  Falls — ^DsTid  Sanber,  2220  Grand 

At. 
North  Tarrytown — Andrew  HcElwain. '  Jr., 

178   Beekman   At. 
North  Tonawanda — John  Ackers,   22  Min- 

erTa  St.,  Tonawanda. 
Ogdensburg — ^Edward  L.  Emmert,  119  Mor 
ris  St. 

Wm.  D.   Oummings.  527 VS   N.  Union  St. 
Olean — T.  L.  Petts,  822  Crown  St. 

J.   C.  Miller.  188  N.  10th  St. 
Oneida — DeTem  Bender,  P.  O.  Box  282. 
Oswevo — Albert  J.  Thompson,  286  E  11th 

St. 
Owego— John  Elower,  114  Chestnut  St. 
Peekskill — Charles  Rolfe.    120  Nassau  PI. 

Sam  LcTy. 

Robert  Cross,   1018  Main  St. 
Plattsborg — John  M.  Derby,  41  Rngar  Si. 
Port  Chester — ^Wm.  Rander.  662  Willett  At. 
Port  Henry — ^Harry  B.   Wykes,   MinvTille. 
Port  JerTis — Charles  E.  Dailey,  58  Orange 

St. 
Ponghkeepsie — Charles  J.   Zeil,   65  Taylor 

At. 
Rochaster — C.  B.  McLoughlin. 

Thomas  J.  Hoctor.  16  Holmes  St. 

M.  J.  O'Brien,   155  Seyle  TVdrrace. 
Rome — ^Frsnk  Ferguson,  507  Robert  At. 

Daniel  J.   Connell.   200  E.  Embargo   St. 
Saranac    Lake — Edward    Britt,    16    Pros- 
pect At. 
Sangerties — Michael      Fitzgerald,      LiTlng- 

8 ton  St. 
Schenectady — ^Harry     A.     Engle,     GFaason 

Apartments,   Jay   St. 
Fred  W.  Bnrman,   208  Hnlett  St. 

J.  McConTille,  511  At.  A. 

Milo  Carroll.  414  Summit  At. 

Michael  J.  Fanning,  720  Eastern  At. 

John  I.   Wickham,  85   Springfield  At. 

William  Keith,   740  Eastern  At. 
Sidney — ^H.    J.    Atwell. 
SilTer  Springs — A.  Gelina. 
Suffern — Richard  Burnard,  Box  578. 
Syracuva — Charles  A.  Yates.  221  City  Hall. 

Nellie  Kelly.  25  Otisco  St. 

H.  N.  Woodard,  476  S.  Salina  St. 
Tarrytown— J.    Hopkinson,    148    Beekman 

At. 
Ticonderoga — Forest  Munger,  Box  228. 
Troy — Thos.   J.    Purcell,    78    Albany    At., 
Green  Island. 

T.  M.  Onerin,  290  2nd  At. 
Utica — Alex.  Rosenthal,  429  Cooper  St. 
Sidney  A.   Dobbins,    1647   Miller   St. 
Edward  A.  Bat^s,  Room  14,  Jones  Bidg. 
Walden — Nathaniel   Nutt,    83   Main   St. 
Warsaw — <^harles  Olds. 
Watertown — Earl  Dempster,  507  Binsse  St. 

George  M.   Gibbs. 
WestbrookTille — Dewitt  E.  Tarket. 
White  Plains — John  R.  Lynch,  45  Main  St. 
Yonkers — J.   T.   Windell,   Box   277. 
NORTH   CAROLINA. 

AsheTill«a — James  F.  Barrett,  Box  652. 

O.  R.  Jarrett,  18  OUto  St. 
Mt.  Airy — James  Ward. 
Salisbury — ^Alonso  Rowe,  526  E.  Inniss  St. 
Spencer — J.  P.  Scott,  Box  288. 


J.  B.  DonoTant,  Spencer  At. 
Wilmington — G.  H.  Stone,  Box  952. 
Winston-Salem  —  Charles      W.      O'Daniel, 
1421    English    St. 

R.  D.  Bailey,  Box  16,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
George  B.  INsddyeord.  809  S.  Liberty  St. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck — ^Frank  Milhollan. 

Fargo — ^A.    W.   Bowman,   807   5th   St.,    S., 

Moorehead,   Minn. 
Grand  Forks — Peter  Morgan,  Box  751. 
Minot — L.  O.  Gilmore. 

Lee  C.  Brundage,  102  4th  A%  N.W. 

OHIO. 

Akron — Peter  Smith,  821  Wheeler  St. 

G.  H.  Shaw,  216  Parkway. 

C.  L.  Gaskins. 
Allianc«--J.  T.  Beall.  245  W.  Columbia  St. 

Thomas  H.  Nichols,  686  E.  Main  St. 
Bamhill — ^Frederick  Helle. 
Bellaire — ^William  Kennedy,   1744  Belmont 

St. 
Bowling  Green — O.  W.  Ordway,  214  Has- 

kins  St. 
Brilliant — J.  H.    Ohadwell. 
Bucyrue— Charles  H.  Messner. 
ByesTille — G.  H.  Grabham. 
Caldw«ll — A.   J.    Thompson,   N.    Main    St., 

Belle  Valley. 
Cambridge — Oharies  F.  Baughman,  Box  208. 
CanaanTille — Peter  B.  Seal. 
Canton— T.  T.  O'Malley,  104  4th  St.  S.E. 

Bert  ETery,  1708  Shirrer  At.  N.E. 

.Tohn  Mercer,  415  Gilmore  At. 
Chillicothe — ^H«nry   Imhoff,   204    N.    Sugar 
St. 

Charles  Miller,   284  E.  Main   St. 
Cincinnati — ^Henry   Ott,    1009  Findlay    St. 

Harry  Von  Bokem,  585  Slack  St. 

Charles  H.  Wirmel.  2081  Baltimore  At. 
dcTeland — ^Peter   Hassenpflue,    810    Pros- 
pect At.  S.E. 

Thomas  Griffin,  1402  E.  120th  St. 

Michael  Goldsmith,  716  Vincent  At. 

John  G.  Ow«ns,  810  Prospect  At.   S.E. 
Columbus — J.   C.  Dougherty,   1885   Parson 

A.  S.  Rowe,  188  Jackson  St. 

Arthur  L.  LeaTitt.   471   Starr  St. 

Jos.  A.  Armstrong,  837  Collins  At. 
Conneaut — ^E.  H.  Martin,  419  Mill   St. 
Coshocton — Earl  Lockard,   526  Lo<'USt   St. 
CrooksTille — S.  R.  Frasee,  Box  6,  Route  2. 
Dayton — Valentine  Dooley,  21  S.  Terry  St. 

George  Richardson,  880  E.  5th  St. 

Grant  Fink,  120^  S.  Jefferson  St. 

J.  L.  McKittriek,  104  Louie  St. 
East    LiT^rpool — Charles     Kontnier.     East 

End. 

John  P.  Duffy,  814  Jackson  St. 

George  Kilmer. 
East   Palestine — G.   H.    Alloom. 
Elyria — Joseph  Otten,  Topleff  Hotel,  Bar- 
ber Shop. 
Findlay — ^Rufus  M.  Todd,   120  Shinkle  St. 
Fostoria — Charles  Scbarf,  858  W.  High  St. 
Fremont^ — Otto  Heppner,  748  Ohio  At. 

August    Mischke,   285  Herbstur   St. 
Glen  Roy — Albert  Deck. 
Hamilton — Charles  E.  Vaughn,  310  S.  2nd 

St. 
Hollister — Dan  W.  Wallace. 
Ironton — John   H.    Hortel,    828    6th    St. 
Jackson — ^William   J.    Lamb,    Jr.,    85    Cen- 
ter St. 
Lancaster — Claude  A.  Dale,   651   E.  Main 

St. 
Lebanon — Ed.  Nixon,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
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Lima — Edwin    Blank,    Bellefontaino    At. 

Logan — C.  E.  Brehm. 

Lorain  — O.  A.  Miller,  ii21  I^ake  St. 

Manafleld— Ed.  S.  Naele,  98^  N.  Main  St. 
Emil   Aderman.   116  Lida  St. 

Marietta— William  F.  Debold,  €14  8tb  St. 

Marion — Ira     0.  Moser,  656  Irey  At. 
C.  A.  Bolin,  285  Thew  At. 
Lej  C.  Qnthrie,  r,*4  S.  Main  St. 

Martin's  Ferry — ^William  Hixenbaogb. 

MaBBillon — Nelson   P.  Maier.   1512  George 
St. 

Middletown— T.  A.  Scullj.  442  E.  2nd  St. 

Montpelier — Obriitie    Sebelb,    180    Bunga- 
low Court. 

Mt.   Vernon-— Samuel  R.    Barton,    667   N. 
Sandusky  St. 

Newark — Jobn   Busb,    405    E.   Indiana   St. 
George  Hamilton,  418  Eastern  At. 
O.  Joeepb  Baker,  R.  R.  No.  4. 

New    Pbiladelphia— Albert    MeMillen,    609 
S.  8rd  St. 

Norwalk— W.  Earl  Mack,  99  Milan  At. 

Piqua — Joeeph  J.  Welsb,  788  S.  Main  St. 

Pomeroy — John  W.  Melntosb,  R  4,  Box  6. 

Portsmoutb — James    Jackman,    1808    Me- 
Oonnell  At. 

Salem — Peter  Ferguson,   122  S.  Union  St. 

Sandusky — ^Frank      William      Kleinfelder, 
1886  Putnam  St. 

Springfield — 0.    W.    Rich,    Labor   Temple. 

StcubeuTille — A.  C.  Johnson.  500  Adam  St. 
Norral  J.  White,  707  Highland  At. 

Tiffln — James  0.  Ch-aniger,  70  S.  Washing- 
ton St. 

^f '•■«?•  TH»««'.  178  J^  S.  Washing- 
ton  St. 

Toledo— B.  E.   Smith,  8729   Loekwood  St. 

Thomas  Rumsey,  526  Jackson  At. 

J.  J.  QuinliTan,   814  Cherry  St. 
Van    Wert — W.    8.    Shaw. 

S*J75;r''^'»"!  ^-  Of»^o'd.  68  Tork  St. 
WellsTille— Frank       Smurthewaito,       1011 
CloTer  St. 

Westerrille— Wmiam  B..8tephen8,.Box  156. 
Wllloughbyw-B.    J.    Stoks,  Lock  Box  561. 
Youngstown— Joseph  M.  Murphy.  28  Halls 
Heights  At. 
John  Graney,  809  W.  Federal  St. 
ZanesTille— Fred    A.    Kline,    1025    Putnam 
At. 

Joseph  A.  Bower.  Lock  Box  125. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore — D.  N.  Ferguson,   801  E.  Broad- 
way. 

BartlesTille— C.  W.  Oouains,   404  N.   11th 

Blackwell— ^.  W.  Wines. 
Chant— Tally    Brasel,    McOurtaln. 
Chickasha — A.  W.  Bennett,  820  Minnesota 

At 

Clinton^E.  B.  Medloek. 
Coalgate^Simon    Phillips. 
Drumright — ^Buby   Ballard,    Box    852. 

Gerald  Hildebrand,  Box  578. 
El  Reno— H.  E.  Hart,  Box  624. 
Enid — S.  D.  Patrick,  115  W.  Main  St. 

Frank  Feger. 
Guthrie — ^H.  N.  Gondict.    728    W.    Harri- 
son At. 
Henryetta — M.  M.  Morgan,  811  N.  12th  St. 
McAlester — ^R.  O.  Jaggers. 
MeOurtain — ^W.  A.  Cheshier,  R.  1.  Box  4. 
Miami — A.  H.   Keighley.  Box  47'.'. 
Muskogee — Tracy    P.   Vermilyea,   409   Jef- 
ferson St. 

Ed.  Thayer,  821  Okmulgee  St. 

Edwin  Doming,  1811  E.  Broadway. 


J.  J.  HoUingsworth.  286  N.  S  St. 
Oklahoma   City — T.     T.     Harrey,     802    N. 

ETerest   St. 

E.  H.  Stanton. 

OUie  S.  Wilson.  207-8  Patterson  BIdg. 

Edgar  Fenton,  207-8  Patterson  Bldg. 

G.  X.  Oonnally,  Room  9.  State  House. 
Okmulgee— J.  F.  Grisom. 
Pawhuska — Orten  Taylor.  Box  584. 
Phillips — 1/99  Payne. 

Sapulpa — E.  L.  Mathewson,  20  S.  Poplar 
St. 

Joseph  T.  Wray. 

Richard  Parker. 
Shawnee — Oscar  E.  Heath,  624  S.  Broad-, 
way. 

Samuel  Atkins,  Box  808. 

H.  C.  Myers.  422  N.  Kickapoo  St. 
Tahleqaah — ^R.  B.  Bean,  Box  5. 
Tulsa — P.  B.  Parr,  R.  R.  5,  Box  158  A. 

W.  T.  Maxwell,  1889  Admiral  BiTd. 

G.  E.  Wanren.  box  672. 
Wilburton — S.  M.  Boydston,  Box  238. 

OREGON. 

Albany — ^A    J.  Steele,  R.  R.  6. 
Astoria — ^H.  M.  Lomsten,  Box  188. 

Joseph  L.  Moore,  474  Commercial  St. 
Bandon — ^H.  N.  Brown. 
Bend — Ray  Conterbery. 
Marsnfleld — Andrew  Landles.  169  2nd  St. 

north. 
North  Bend — ^B.  E.  ETans. 

L.  E.  King. 
Richreall — J.  F.  Wisner,  R.  D.  2. 
Salem— Harry  H.  Hill,    182  E.  Miller  St. 
PANAMA. 

Christobal.  C.  Z. — ^F.  W.  Hallin,  Box  88. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Akron — D.  S.  Smith,  Lock  Box  21. 
Allentown — ^Henry    Steinacker.     645^     N. 
9th  St. 

Clarence  J.  Moser,  28  S.  Brook  St. 

William  Delts.  1824  Gordon  St. 
Altoona— J.  M.  Imler,  609  W.  86th  St. 

Wm.  H.  McKee. 

John  W.  Yeager,  1211^  7th  St. 
Ashland — George  W.  E.  Keller.  1826  Mar- 
ket St. 
Ashley — Thomas  Moran.  145  Manhatan  St. 
ATella — ^Henry  Koueha.  Box  56. 
AToca — ^Wm.    J.    Sammon.    Hawthoma   St. 
Bea^rdale — Michael   Nelaon. 
Bellefonte — ^Frank  Gross.  Axe  Mann. 
BentleyTille — ^Thomas  R.  Metcalf. 
Berwick — ^H.  W.  Cope,  1604  Walnut  St. 
Berwyn- — Jean  Stroh. 

Bethlehem— H.  F.  Detwviler.  115  N.  High 
St. 

Harry  Unger.  928  N.  High  St. 

Howard  Ellis,  180  S.  7th  St.,  Allentown. 
Bradford — John  W.  Grady.  42  Clarence  St. 

H.  A.  Cooney,  9  Bumside  At. 

James  W.  Plummer,  7  Janes  Place. 
BrownsTille — ^H.  R.  Norman.  West  Browns- 
Tille. 

Harry  Delbarre.  California. 
Canonsburg — CIctc    Murray. 
Carbondale — J.  B.  Walsh,  104  Terrace  St. 

Daniel  D.  Kelly,  58  Woodlawn  St. 

Benjamin  Sampson. 

Andrew  Whitlock,  Cemetery  St.,  Jermyn. 

Harold  H.  Masters,  26  Cemetery  St. 
Carnegie — C.  Curry,   817  4th  At. 
Chambersburg — ^W.  J.  C^ettel. 
Charleroi — ^Freeman  Johnson,   717   8th  St. 

John  Stephenson.  1102  Meadow  St. 

C.  G.  Collins. 
Chester — B.  J.  Reinhart.  516  Parker  St. 
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Olarence — Milra  Koshko,  Box  No.  0. 

Ck)lambia — William     A.     Preston,     552     N. 
2nd  St. 

Oonn^Usville — Elmer    L.    McNutt,    116    W. 
Gibson   At. 

D.  S.  Trimble,  Arch  St. 

'     R.  M.  Vaughn,  110  S.  4th  St.,  W.  side. 

J.  J.  Brady. 
Dagus  Mines — Frank  Hosier,  Kersey. 
Danville — John  A.  Mowrey,  19  Vine  St. 
Dunlo — Paul  Miller. 
East  Greenville — Harry  0.  Rutter. 
Easton — William    Sleybecker,   305   N^sque- 
honing   St. 

Jules  Bloch. 
EUwood    City — James   McCartney. 
Erie— Theodore  Eichhorn,  1146  Brown  At. 

Charles  Emmert. 

John  O'Connell. 

James  D.  Tracey,  160  W.  5th  St. 

J.  A.  Woodridge. 
Federal — Michael   Quinn,   Presto. 
Forest    City — F.    A.    Burdick,     786     Dela- 
ware  St. 
Gallitsin — ^William    Kent,    Box    5,    Tonnell 

Hill. 
Glenlyon — John  R.  Stevens,  Box  151. 
Harrisburg — ^H.  M.  Brooks,  211  Locust  St. 
Hardwick — Edward  Prohosko,  Oheswick. 
Hastings — Steve  Janchura. 
Hazleton — Albert  Walck,  619  Alter  St. 
Hickman — Jacob  Hill,  Jr. 
Homestead — William   H.   Shaffer,   808   Mc- 

Clure  St. 
Jbannette— John      McAdams,      Box      452, 
Oreensbnrg. 

John  F.  Meyer,  401  Seventh  St. 
Jenklntown — James    J.    Butcher,    2208    N. 

Van  Pelt. 
.*  ohnstown— James     *   Williamson,        1141 
Franklin  St. 

Charles  A.  McK^own,  646  Main  St. 
Kittanning — ^T.    J.   Munford,   900   Orr  A  v. 
Lancaster — M.  G.  Evans,  759  Marietta  Av. 
Lilly— William  Currie. 
Lykens — .John  Hasgood.  Box  88,  Wiconisco. 

E.  L.  Rowe,   Pine  St. 

Mahonoy  City — R.     C.     Fowler,     222     W. 

Pine  St. 
McAdoo — W.  8.  Pugh,  213  Grant  St. 
McKeesport — George    Sloane,    60954    Wal- 
nut St. 

William  Gannon,  9th  and  Jenny  Lind  St. 

William  Murphy,   450    Atlantic  Av. 
McSherrystown — S.  H.  Weaver.  Box  82. 
Meadville — ^E.  J.  Peters,  658  Jeffenon  St. 
Monongahela — Albert  Welsh.  Courtney. 
Morgan — Carlisle    E.    Walcott. 
Mount  Oarm«l— John     V.     Carroll.    -42  S. 

Orange  St. 
Munson — ^William  Jenneys. 
Xanticoke — ^William    Chesny. 
New  Brighton — ^D.  S.  Leighty,  422  8rd  St . 
Beaver. 

S.  S.  Bowser,  466  College  A  v.,  Beaver. 
New   CastV — ^Fred  W.   Pennington,  Trades 

Assembly  Hall. 
New     Kensineton — Peter  Haser,  Arnold. 
Norristown — ^Wallace  C.  Arnold,   715  Arch 

St. 
Oil  City — George  A.  Inrham,  23  W.  6th  St. 

W.  P.  Hughes.  234  Hone   Ave. 

John   O'Donnell,   Box   11. 

C.  W.  Ross.  Box  526. 
Olyphant — ^F.  A.  Kelly. 
Philadelphia— W.  J.  Boyle.  208  N.  58th  St. 

J.  C.  I>»  Kraft.  411  S.  Broad  St. 

W.   0.  Hahn,    1105  Louden   St.,    Logan 


E.  E.  Greenawalt,  5852  Catharine  St. 
Harry  M.  Tarr,  2741  N.  Front  St. 

Pittsburgh — ^W.    J.     Kelly.     Union     Labor 
Temple. 
M.  P.  Gordon,  607  McGreagh  Bldg.,  Up- 
town Station. 
George  Webb.   13   Market  St. 
Pittston — Thomas    T.   Flanagen,    109    But- 
ler St. 
Portage— John  R.  Dodds. 
Pottsville— S.   M.   F.  Glover,    606    Sandw- 
Bon  St. 
G.  Edward  Ossman,  632  Edwards  Av. 
Jere  Brennan,  Heckscherville  P.  O. 
Presto — ^Hendry  Goldbach,  Box  64. 
Punxsutawney — Edward     0.     Black,     207 

Rockland  Av. 
Puritan — George  Cowan. 
Quakertown — Allen  Grant,  42  Ansbler  St. 
Ravine — A.  J.  Zimnwrman. 
Reading — Jesse  George,  131  Reed  St. 
A.  P.  Bower,  111  N.  6th  St. 
J.  Henry  Stump,  820  Douglas  St. 
Richland  Center— John  Besch. 
Renovo— Victor  B.  Reese. 
Ridgway — John  L.  Park. 

F.  C.  KillofAsr. 

Rothsville — ^Wilson  Erick,  Box  21. 

St.  Benedict — J.  P.  Duffy. 

Sayre— T.    E.    Falsey,     42     Williams     St.. 
Waverley,  N.  Y. 

Scranton — M.  E.  Kane,  428  Larch  St. 
S.  J.  McDonald,  817  Richmont  St. 
William  La  Fontaine,  829  Columbia  Av. 

Shamokin — Albert  Earl  Frederick,  720  N. 
Shamokin  St. 
Francis    Gillespie,    care    1010    E.    Com- 
merce St. 

Sharon — ^David  N«Tin,  Box  424. 

Sharpsburg — ^H.  L.  Brandis,  Box  78,  Glen- 
shaw. 

Shawmut — ^F.  E.  Waite. 

Shenandoah— KilUao    0'N«I11.    110    West 
Penn.  St. 

Spring  City — ^Henry  J.  Diehl. 

Stroudsburg — ^Frank  O.  Philips,  48  Broad 
St. 

Sunbury — M.  E.  Smith,  830  S.  4th  St. 

Suterville — Michael  Egan. 

Tamaqua — C.  C  Boner. 

Tyre — John  P.  Busarello. 

Uniontown — Jeff  D.   Kerfoot. 

Warren — ^Frank     McClwllan,      10654      Car- 
ver St. 

Washington — John  V.  Joyce,  80  W.  Beau 
St. 

Waynesboro — Charles     C.     Hayes,    Arcade 
Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre — John   J.    Yonhon,    51    Sturd- 
Tant  St.  .  .     ^ 

William  J.  Kromelbein,  314  8.  Main  St. 

Wilkinsburg— John    W.    Rankin,    146    W. 
10th  Av.,  Homestead. 

Williamstown — Martin  J.  Doyle. 

York— Alfred  H.  BilKat,   572  W.  Philadel- 
phia St. 
John  B.  Aumen,  717  Jeasop  Place. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Arecibo — ^Nicomedes   Rivera.   Box   67. 

Nemesio  Morales,  Box  87. 
Bayamon — Sandalio  Sanehes. 

Cirilo  Aviles,  Box  168. 
Cabo   Rojo — ^Luis   Irissarry   Segam. 
Caguas— njose  Ferrar  Ferrer. 
Humacao — Juan  B.  Delgado,  Duffressne  St. 
Juncos — Jose  Maria  Pereira,  81  Boldorioti 

St. 
Ponce — Sandalio  E.  Alonto.  Box  626. 
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Jose  Ma.  Torres,  89  Union  St. 

Emilio  Farua. 
San  Juan — Julio  Aybar,  Puerto  de  Tierra. 

Rafael  Alonzo,  Luna  60. 
San  Lorenso — Jova  G.  Garcia. 
Yauco— Leonardo  Pacheco,  Palma  22. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

OenterTille — George    P.    Phipps,    Main    St. 
Newport — James  B.  Edward,  2  Rob  inson  St. 

Marcus  0.  Papa,  9  Toura  St. 

John  Ganz,  18  Meeting  St. 

G.  A.  Spooner,  18  Meeting  St. 

John  J.  Rea^vy,  21  Merton  Rd. 

Richard  B.  Scott,  85  Newport  At. 
Pawtucket — ^Henry  Frasier,  1  Wilmarsh  Ct. 

Albert  E.  Hohler,  830  Glenwood  At. 
Pawtuxet — James  M.   Reynolds,  Allen  St., 

Box  49,  Riverpoint. 
Providence — ^R.  A.  McGarry,  Room  10,  72 

Weybosset  St. 
Woonsocket — Martin  V.  Oass,    867    Pros- 
pect St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson — J.  P.  Todd,  1218  Ligon  St. 

Andrews — S.    S.    Skipper. 

Charleston — E.  M.  Barrr,  68  Eling  St. 

A.  Flynn,  Box  85,  NaTy  Yard. 

H.  B.  Hogg,  87  Sheppard  St. 
Columbia — John   B.  McCrary,  1646  Main  St. 

Thos.  B.  Cooper,  612  Main  St. 

S.  B.  Kirby,  821  Pickins  St. 

John  Lee  Dayis,  care  Record. 

George  Nafey,  Box  222. 
Florsnce — James   H.    Jackson,    4    S.    <HiI- 

lard  St. 
Georgetown — John  C.  Gibbs,  care  Crowlers 
Greenyille — A.  S.  Gabriel,  807  E.  Stone  At 

C.  H.  Greene.  Box  245. 
Spartansburg— John    W.    Tinsley,    112    S 
Walker  St. 

J.  B.  Woolbright,  120  Langdon  At. 

H.  S.  Beck,  Lm  St. 

C.   E.  Dilta. 

Perow  Swain,  157  Walker  St. 

C.  B.  Brooks,  844  Farley  At. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen — Fred     B.     Johnson,     920     4th 

Av.   S.W. 
Lead — W.  E.  Scroggan,  807  Miners  At. 
Sioux    Falls — M.     X.     McCaffrey,     789   '^. 

10th  St. 
Water  town — H.  H.  Housen,  Box  885. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol — Chester  V.  Fine,   1018   K«ntuckf 

Av. 
Chattanooga — Matt     Robinson,     106H     I. 
8th    St. 
tR.  B.  Buckner. 
Clarkeftville — John    Rosser. 
Graysville — T.  J.  Smith. 
Jackson — ^W.  H.  Mainord,  216  McCowat  St. 
Johnson   City — ^B.  B.  Britton. 
Knoxville — George  W.  Ford,   718  Gay  St. 
Memphis — Charles  B.  Sowen,  584  8.  Coop- 
er St. 
I.  M.  Levi,  1991  OliTer  St. 
0.  W.  Marker,  Lock  Box  101. 
Nashville— W.  C.  Birthright,  816  8d  At.  I». 

Albert  E.  Hill.  885H  8rd  At..  N. 
Soddy — P.  P.  Lynch. 

TEXAS. 

Amarillo — S.  W.  Hammer,  Box  1855. 
Austin — Joe  Amstead,  1502  Lavaca  St. 
C.  F.  Kirk,  602  W.  At. 
V.  H.  Pannell.  411  E  7th  St. 
T.  C.  Jennings,  1211  Rio  Grand  At. 
C.  W.  Woodman,  Bureau  of  Labor  Stir 
tistiet. 


D.  S.  Harper,  1017  £.  6th  St. 

Bay  City — A.  W.  Benedict,  Box  474.      .. 

Beaumont — R.  S.  Greer,  Box  527. 
Jack  Cox,  Box  617. 
C.  A.  Weber,  Box  982. 
Mack  Cantin,  869  Pearl  St. 
I.  Ross.   167  Jackson  St. 

A.  E.  Fisher,  260  Crockett  St. 
Beeville — D.  H.  Hardeman,  Box  282. 
Big  Springs — Clyde  Hathaway. 

Brown  wood — C.  A.  Perkins,  401  Wilson  St. 
Childress-^.   M.  Blakeley,   Gen.  Del. 

B.  H.  Dennison,  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Bldg. 
Cleburne— W.   H.   Gramling,    921    N.   Boi-- 

der  St. 
Corpus  Ohristi — Geo.  P.  Blevins,  Box  45A. 
Dallas — Claudo  R.  Hamilton,    1126  Busoh 
Bldg. 

Myrtle  Berry,   1611  Roval  St. 

DaTid  Lynch,  2025  Jackson  St. 

S.  0.  Tucker,  Room  2,  Labor  Temple. 
Deniaon — ^Herman    Kachel,    116    W.    Mor- 
ton St. 
Denton — ^T.  W.  McCormick. 
Electra — S.  Johnson,   Box   577. 
El  Paso— J.  R.  Redman,  911  N.  Stanton  St. 

F.  C.  Standish.  care  Box  801. 
Ennis — R.  A.  McOullough,  800  S.  Main  St. 
Ft.  Worth — ^Edward  Cunningham,  Box  802. 

Mrs.  Delia  DaTis,  1800  E.  Front  St. 

Thos.  F.  Bays,    Station  A. 

Geo.  W.  Fisher,  2614  TraTis  At. 

H.  O.  Gossett,  care  of  City  Hall. 

M.  W.  Ahaxander.  515  W.  4th  St. 

XT.  W.  Updack,  1510  W.  Patersmith  St. 

Victor  Wood,  940  Bessie  St. 
Gainesville — J.  M.  Tanner.  Box  184. 
Galveston — O.  A.  Anderson,  4415  At.  I. 

George   H.   Slater,   2911   At.  NH. 

James  P.  Walsh,  8601  Av.  0. 

J.  H.  Fricke,  1228  Av.  K. 

E.  W.  Bock,  1806  M.  ^   Av. 
tJ.  S.  Lewis.  815H  26th  St. 
Gilmer — ^W.  P.  Glass. 

Houston — L.  M.  Andler,  4411  Wood  St. 

Neal  Cully. 

R.  L.  Johnson.  1818  Live  Oak  St. 
Kingsville— S.    H.  Bishop. 
Longview — ^W.  T.  McDulne. 
Marshall — Al.  Freeman. 

J.  C.  Schmitzer,  707  Texas  St. 

J.  A.  Schnorbus.  406  Lafayette  St. 

R.  J.  Cross.  1401  East  Fannen  St. 

J.  L.  C.  Berry.  1018  State  St. 
Mart — J.  J.  Sansom,  Box  94. 
McKinney— Georsre  B.  Hughes. 
Newcastle — W.  W.  Youngman. 
Orange — E.  G.  Davis,  Lock  Box  845. 

J.  E.  Grain. 
Palestine — A.  M.  Cohen.  108  Lacy  St. 
Paris— Floyd  E.  GriMs.  878  Polk  St. 

A.  W.  Neville.  159  N.  16th  St. 
Plainvew — ^W.  O.  Wellborn,  Box  808. 
Port  Arthur — J.  H.   Silliman,  204  8rd   St. 

F.  S.  Laurents,  2148  6th  St. 
I.  T.  Saundws.  700  6th  St. 

San  Angelo — R.  E.  Hughs,  117  Chadbaure 

St. 
D«n  H.  Griflln,  167  Chadboume  St. 

San  Antonio — ^W.  L.  Hoefgen.  Box  1118. 

H.  H.  Hodge.  R.  1.  Box  276. 

Jeff.  Forehand.  Maryland  ft  Walters  Sts. 

Frank  J.  Hopkins,    Jr..   288  Barara  St. 

J.  T.  Homer,  205  Tilden  St. 

Joseph  J.  Tucker.   Jr.,   119  Nevada  St. 

Paul  SteAer.  626  Yletorla   St. 
San  Marcos — ^W.  8.  Haynet,  Box  277. 
Seymour— J.  A.  Baeciis. 
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Sherman — A.   Meredith,   1028   E.   Honatoxi 
St. 

6.   M.  Oointepas,  228  S.  Oherry  St. 
Smithville — Perry  P.  Young. 
Sonr  Lake — B.  D.  Carter,  Gen.  Del. 
Strawn — ^Henry  De  Bnsk,  Box  285. 
Teagrue — ^T.  P.  Hamilton,  Box  816. 
T>Bmple — Robert   McKinley,   Box   898. 

Stuart  Shaw,  Box  188. 

H.  8.  Newland,  506  S.  11th  St. 
Terrell — ^W.   H.  Hoylman,   914   8.  Francis 

St. 
Texas  City — Joseph  E.  J.  Rogers,  Box  485. 
Thurber — M.  D.  Xiasater. 

Ed.  T.  Patterson,  Box  265. 

P.  S.  Oaro. 

Earl  Ferguson,  Box  861. 
Tylex^-^tHenderson  McOhaTers. 
Waco — John  S.  Tennison,  2001  Summer  St. 

S.   E.  Stewart,  1220  S.  Twelfth  St. 

J.  ft.   Spencer,  Labor  Hall. 

E.   A.   Harrell.   Box   699. 

Hr^.  Ruth  Walker,  828  N.  7th  St. 

J.  B.   Strother,  2105  ClcTeland  St. 

J.  0.  Hill.  1124  N.  9th  St. 

Eatpn  Williams,  Union  Standard. 

tit.    R.    Roberts. 

tB.  F.   Shearod,  112  Bridge  St. 
Walni^t  Spring — O.  0.  Buckingham. 
Waxahachie — Norrls    Homer    Krohne,    705 

E.  Kaufman  St. 
Wichita  Falls — J.  B.   Pickett.   805   Lamar 
St. 

Jack  Prather,  806  11th  St. 

Philh)  Lrer.   18th  St. 

Oharias  G.   Storm. 

UTAH 

Ogden — ^H.    W.    Beckett,    2059    Ballantym 
Av. 
R.  M.  Smith,  2859  Jackson  At. 
Salt   Lake   City — J.    J.     Cushman,     Labor 
Temple. 
A.  E.  nanrey.  Labor  Temple. 
J.  S.  Dixon,  Labor  Temple. 

VERMONT. 

Barre — Alexander   Ironside,    88    Ayers    St. 

Fred  W.  Suitor,   Seampini   Bldg. 
Bellows    Falls — Nicholas    Powers. 
Dennis  J.  Relihan,  24  Center  St. 
Michael  Moore,  9  Brown  St. 
Brattleboro— ^Tob  Long,  Jr.,  89  Frost.  St. 
Burlington — J.  P.  Mason,  17  Monroe  St. 
Graniteville— M.  P.  Sulliran. 
Lyndonville — Joseph  Webster. 
Milton — James  Gkmgh,  Milton  St. 
Montpelier — CharKas    H.    Reagan,    80    Sib- 
ley At. 
Northfleld — ^H.  W.   DaTies. 
Rutland — N.  A.  Malmgren,  147  Granger  St. 

Frank  Gignan,  57  Summer  St. 
St.  Johnesbury — A.  W.  Desrochers. 
White     RiTer    Junction— James     Barbour, 

Box  114,  Hartford. 
Wilder — James  Packard. 
VIRGINIA. 

CharlottesTillia — ^Thomas  H.   Gordon. 
Clifton  Forge — J.  E.  Welch,  22  Roxbury  St. 
Fredericksburg— J.  J.  Heflin. 
Hampton — ^L.  L.  Bush,  502  Victoria  At. 
Manchester — ^W.    T.    Pugh,    1302    McDon- 

ough  St.,  Richmond. 
Newport    News — tfArmistead    Goode,    Box 
518. 
G.  M.  Chalkley,  Box  182. 
J.  C.  Michels,  8108  Huntington  At. 
Norfolk — R.  E.  Reed,  56  Atlantic  St. 
Charles  Atoars,  Chesterileld  Heights. 
W.  A.  DaTis,  Box  511. 
W.  C.  Creekmore,   114  W.  Main  St. 


Portsmouth — J.  H.  Wilson,  522  Lincoln  8t. 
Richmond — ^Howard  T.  ColTin,  Room  204, 
Old  Dominion  Trust  Bldg. 

G.  L  .  Wilcox,  RiT.  Vista. 

t James   Brown,  2217  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke — C.  L.  Bentley,  Box  241. 
Victoria — ^R.  Tumbull,  Jr. 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen — L.  L.  Alexander.  409   8.  Mien- 

igan  At. 
Anacortes — Ed.  O' Grady,  Box  248. 
BelUngham — Alf  Solid,   2806   Grant   8t. 
Brenrarton — H.  C.  King,  Box  478. 
Centra!ia — Frank  Fountain,  Littel. 
Cle  Elum — C.  C.  Depee. 
ETerett — ^Ernest  P.  Marsh,  Labor  Temple. 

Fred  K.  OTcrman. 

James  Ballew. 

A.  R.  Gamer,  2711  Batoar  St. 

J.  E.  Canipbell,  Labor  Teinple. 

Wilbert   N.   Pilon,   Labor  Temple. 
Hoquiam — John   Preston,   Box  887. 
North  Takima — Ed.  Maurer.  Box  1126. 

A.   R.  Garden. 
Olympia— J.   C.  Ames,  Allen  House. 

Fred  Hudson,  1102  Chestnut  St. 
Pullman — ^H.  H.  George,  Box  225. 
Raymond — E.   C.  Youncw. 
Seattle — Charles  W.  Doyle,  Labor  Temple. 

Charles  R.  Case,  1518  16th  At.,  N. 

O.  H.  McGill,  6881  18th  At.  N.E. 

P.   W.    Dowler,    1620   4th   At. 
Snohomish — C.  J.  Rice.  512  Pine  St. 
Spokane — ^William  J.  Coates,  811  Sprague 

At. 

Harry  W.  Call,  811  Sprague  At. 
Tacoma — ^W.  J.  Bradford,  721  8.  60th  St. 

Wm.   J.  Beard,  1158^  Broadway. 

A.  L.  Dickson,   1151  Vi   Broadway. 

H.  Roy  Harrison,   1151  Broadway. 

Joseph  H.  Lyons,  eana  1158  ^  Broadway. 
Walla  Walla— L.  F.  Clarke,  16Vi   E.  Main 
St. 

8.  8.  StoTall,  115  N.  4th  St. 

C.  D.   Semple,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Beckley — ^Laurence   Dwyer,   Box  538. 
Bluefteld — ^W.  8.  Ooten.  Box  605. 
Charleston — Frank      W.       Snyder,       1581 
Washington   St. 

J.  L.  Pauley,  610  Ohio  At. 
Clarksburg — D.   W.    Hannis,    177,   Adams- 
ton. 
Colcord — ^V.    8.   Thompson. 
DaTis — James  H.  Cox,  841  Henry  At. 
Edmond — G.  R.  Blizsard. 
Fairmont — ^W.  M.  Romrs,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Huntington — .J.    H.    Bond,    1048    Monroe 

At. 
Longacre— Dow  Piatt,  Hugheaton. 
Morgantown — D.    A.    Anderson,    40    Edge- 
hill  St. 
Parkersburg — C.  F.  Mehl,  Box  127. 

J.  W.  Deem,  Box  249. 
Piedmont— John   F.   Seaber,   Box   525. 
Plymouth — C.  F.  Gatens,  Baneroft. 
Princeton — W.  H.  Taylor,  811  Thome  St. 
Richwood — C.  T.  Wilson.  12  Chestnut  St. 
RonceT«rte — R.  M.  Goodall. 
Wendel — Armando  Folio,  Box  74. 
Wheeling— L.  M.  Greer,  136  29th  St. 

C.    E.   Bartlebaugh,   Bridgeport,   Ohio. 

J.   N.    Furbee,    1023    Zone    St.,    Martina 
Ferry.   Ohio. 

Edward  Sims,   108   12th  St. 

F.  D.  Nickerson,  1506  Market  St. 

William  Welch,  2407  Eoff  8t. 
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WISCONSIN. 

-AJiti^ — ^^^   Luwbcke,    care    229    Hudson 

611M  BMchke,  626  6th  At. 
Appleton — John  Gibson,  787  Drew  St. 

F.  E.  Baehman.  891  Owassia  St. 

Ashland — James  M.  O'Brien,  112  2nd  St. 

Beloit— H.  L.  Mikesell.   828  Harrison  Av. 

Ban    Clair*^ — Guy   J.    Johnson.     586     Ger- 
mania    St. 

Edgerton — Richard  Striekes. 

Fond  du  Lao — Joseph  Koenig.  520  4th  St. 
P.  J.  Karl.  818  E.  Second  St. 

Grand   Rapids — John     P.     Bamberg,    1866 
Aprieot  St. 

Given   Bay — Otto  Tonne,  914  Pine  St. 
George  Eaglehill. 

Frank  Ambach.  186  S.  Webster  St. 
A.  W.  Timmers,  610  S.  Oakland  St. 
J.  Vanderheyden.  881  S.  Jackson  St. 
W.  Wiesner. 

Janesrille — Jas.    S.    Smith,    567   Freemont 
At. 

Kenosha — 0.  J.   Huber,  Norman  8,  Grand 

Av. 
Ora  D.  Dntcfawr. 
La  Crosse — ^R.  G.  Knutson,  614  S.  8rd  St. 
Manitowoc — Gilbert     H.     Thompson.     921 

18th  St. 
BenJ.  A.  Hansen,  827  N.  Tenth  St. 
Marshfleld — F.  J.  Mettelka. 
Menominee — Carl  L.  Schults,  606  ;L5th  Ay. 
Milwaukee — Henry  Ohl,  Jr.,  1195  W.  24th 

St. 
Ida  Glatt.  218  Brisbane  Hall. 
Oeonomowoe — Charles  R.  Fulmer,  R  D.  27. 
Oshkosh — Paul    J.    Edwards,    42    Pleasant 

Av. 
Racine — L.  P.  Christenson,   1215  Superior 

St. 
Rhinelander — C.  A.  Wandry.  684^  Mason 

St. 
Sheboygan — Charles      Schirmeister,      2228 

Kroos   St. 
Superiox^-^ames  B.  Campbell,  1809  Hugh- 

itt  St. 
Two     Rirers — Ulric     Bourgeois,     2022     E. 

Riyers   St. 
Watertown — Eugema  Killian. 
Waukesha — George  Golwitzer,  128  Ann  St. 

WYOMING. 

Casper — George  C.  Davis.  315  N.  Grant  St. 

R.  H.  Edmister,   115  W.  First  St. 
Cheyenne — James  Buckley.  800  E.  10th  St. 

W.  W.  Gildroy,  Drawer  892. 

Jaraes  Morgan,  Room  1,  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
Bldg. 

Harry  W.  Fox,  Rooms  606  E.  21st  St. 

Mrs.    Becsie    M.    I/e    Fors,    3108    Jeffer- 
son St. 

Wm.  Leonard,  2714  Evans  St. 

W.   A.   James.   2404  Thomes   St. 
Frontier — Joseph  J.   Motto,  Box   95. 
Glenrock — Michaol     Sweeney. 
Grey  Bull — ^H.  L.  Clapp. 
Kemmerer — ^P.  Steinberger.  care  G.  A.  Jen- 
nings. 

Andrew  Morrow. 
Laramie — E.  D.  Latimer. 
New   Acme— James   M.    Sampson. 
Rock  Springs — Martin   Cahill. 

Paul   Perko. 
Sheridan — James    Scrivner,    805    Emerson 
St. 

R«es  Davis,  Box  555. 


OBHERAL  OBOAHIZBB8. 
And  Orgaolsen  for  tha  Trsde. 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer — Otto  Stein.    1161   19th  St. 
ARIZONA. 

Welton— T.  C.  Vickers. 

ARKANSAS. 

Litonia— G.  C.  Van  Domes. 
Little  Rock— -R.  A.  Pettlfer. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Eureka — Nestor  Williams.  8720  F  St. 
Long     Beach — ^William     P.     Bowser,     120 

Euclid   Av. 
Long  Branch — Emma  Lanph»re,    1609  Lo- 
cust   St. 
H.   Halter.  Chapman  Hotel. 
Los    Angeles — ^H.    G.    Greene,    201    Labor 

Temple. 
Oakland — ^L.  C.  Grasser.  2168  High  St. 

W.  y.  Angell.  1106  W.  14th  St. 
San     Franeiseo-— Charles     S.     Love,     401 
Steiner  8t. 
Roy  E.  Peabody.  care  749  Pacific  Bldg. 

CANADA. 
Alberta — 

BlairmorB — Peter    Patterson. 
Msnitobi — 

Winnipeg — A.  E.   Scott.  Box   2012. 
R.  C.  McCutchan,  15  La  Salle  Blk. 
Ontario- 
Hamilton — ^fJohn    A.    Flett,    195    Sherman 

Av.,   S. 
Toronto— W.  F.  BushL65  Laing  St. 
Leon  Worthall,  20  Waverly  Rd. 
W.  G.  Powlesland,  280  Beatrice  St. 
Quebec — 

Montreal — fA.     E.     Bastion.     1894     Dels 
Roche. 

COLORADO. 

Denwr — Edward  Crouch,  Gen.  Del. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven — ^R.     G.     Slearns,     Room     8 
1098  Chapel  St. 
W.  J.  Tennien.  28  Church  St. 
Wallingford — Joseph  L.  Merchant,  75  Fair 

St. 
West  Haven — Eugene  J.  Grimes,  18  Smitb 
St. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

WsshiQgton — James  O'Connrall,   404   A.  F. 

of  L.  Bldg. 
Frank  Morrison.  608  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
Arthur  E.  Holder,  110  F  St.  S.E. 
Grant   Hamilton,   Ouray   Bldg. 
P.  J.  Conlon,  A.  P.  of  L.  Blcg. 
Miss  F.  C.  Thome,  Ouray  Bldg. 
Wm.  Hannon.  care  Machinists,  A.  F.  of 

L.  Bldg. 
Archie  S.  Luther,  409  Kenois  Bldg. 
Edwsrd  Nothnagel,   110  R  St.  N.E. 
A.  J.  Berres,  403  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
G.  M.  Bugniset,  201  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
R.  S.  Sexton.  707  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
J.  J.  Forrester.  407  A.  F.  of  L.  Bldg. 
J.  F.  Anderson,  Room  800,  A.  F.  of  h. 

Bldg. 
WilHsm   J.   Speno«r,   501     A.    F.    of  L. 

Bldg. 
E.   C.   Davison,  Room  806,   A.  F.  of  L. 

Bldg. 
J.  J.  Purcell,  1446  N.   St.  N.W.    • 

FLORIDA. 

Jscksonville — ^William    E.    Terry,    151    W. 
10th  St. 
T.  O.  Kesler,  521  Roselle  St. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Bloominirton — John  B.    L«nnon,   Box   698. 
J.  M.  Patterson,  609  E.  Monroe  St. 

Chicago— John  Alpine,  411-416  Bnah  Tem- 
ple of  Mnsie. 

Mary  Andenon,  Boom  708,  189  N.  Olark 
St. 

A.  O.   Anderson,   Room  1284  Transpor- 
tation Bldg. 

tElmor  E.  Ball,  166  Washington  St. 

M.  J.  Berry,  Room  1284  Transportation 
Bldg. 

W.  8.  Best,  Honon  Bldg. 

F.    0.    Bolam,    Room    1284   Transporta- 
tion Bldg. 

M.  J.  Boyle,  4928  Grand  BWd. 

John  E.  Burke,  4822  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Thomas  E.  Bnrke,  411-416  Bnsh  Temple 
of  Muaie. 

Will  R.  Boyer,   868  King  Plaee. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  care  820  Monon  Blk. 

Raymond  Cleary,  1940  8.  Ridgeway  At. 

Joseph  Colgan,   6828  Evans  At.,  Grand 
Crossing  Station. 

James  B.  Connors,  428  E.  42nd  St 

tStanley  Cnpinski.   1079  Marshfteld  At. 

John  M.  Finan,  Morrison  Ho^^l. 

William  Finlay,  6884  Yale  At. 

tEmmet   T.   Flood,    166  W.  Washington 
St. 

William  Frain,  Room   1284  Transporta- 
tion Bldg. 

Wm.   G.   Foster,   6042   Eberhart  At. 

George  W.    Harris,    8901    Lincoln  At., 
Lake  View  Station. 

Henry  H.  Holland,  4826  N.  Superior  At. 

Roy    Horn,    Room    1284    Transportation 
Bldg. 

Miss  Agnes  Johnson,  189  N.  Clark  St. 

A.  J.  Kennedy,  6121  Throop  St.,  Ogden 
Park  Station. 

S.   J.    Konenkamp,     669    Transportation 
Bldg. 

H^nry  Koch,  Bnsh  Temple  of  Mnsie. 

Dennis' Lane,    582  W.  48rd  Place. 

William    Lynn,    411    Bnsh    Temple    of 
Music. 

M.  W.   Martin,  Room   1284  Transporta- 
tion Bldg. 

T.  A.  McCreash,  166  W.  Washington  St. 

A.  C.  Mendell,   2811  Washington  BWd., 
Station  D. 

Frank  Paquin,  5861  Princeton  At. 

J.  E.  Quinn.  Room  829,  740  Madison  St. 

Joseph  P.  Ryan.  7588  Vernon  At. 

E.  J.  Sheehan,  7826  S.  Shore  Drive. 

Edward  E.   Shilling,  2858  N.  California 

•  At. 

tJ.  E.  Smith,  care  166  W.  Washington 
St. 

Thomas  P.  Smith.  815  W.  51st  Place. 

*M.  Svallinga,  6884  Yale  At. 
'John  H.  Tapken,  Room  1231  Transporta- 
tion Bldg. 

Edward  Tegtmeyer,   Room   1284   Trans- 
portation   Bldg. 
Kewanee — ^D.  W.  DaTis,  148  Dwight  St. 
Marion — ^fPanl  J.   Smith,    810    S.  Duncan 

St. 
Springfleld — Arthur    Bennett,    406    Reisch 
Bldg. 

D.  L.  Gable.  406  Reisch  Bldg. 
H.  H.  Broach,  Reisch  Bldg. 

M.  J.  Healy.  406  Reisch  Bldg. 
Joseph  Lyons,  406  Reisch  Bldg. 
Charles  Ford,  Reisch  Bldg. 
.Tohn  L.  Lewis,    1142  W.  Lawrence  At. 

E.  F.  Kloter.  Reisch  Bldg. 
Edward  J.  ETans,  Reisch  Bldg. 


*James  P.  Noonan,  406-18  Reisch  Bldg. 
*F.  J.  McNulty,  406-18  Reisch  Bldg. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville— P.  D.  Drain,   1021  Baker  At. 
Indianapolis — ^Frank     Duffy,      Carpenters' 
Bldg. 
Edgar  A.  I^arkins,  887  Downey  At.,  Ir- 

vington    Station. 
W.  J.  Redmond,  244  N.  Germania  At. 
George  A.  Nolte,  2219  N.  Delaware  St. 
J.  C.  Shanessy,  222  E.  Michigan  St. 
James     Ferns,     care     1102     Merchants' 

Bank  Bldg. 
Jacob  Fischer,  222  E.  Michigan  St. 
Lafayette — ^Henry  J.  Conway,  Lock  Draw- 
er 248. 
Gaorge  F.  Hedrick,  Drawer  99. 
Terra  Haute— ^Tohn  Daily,  1525   Spruce 
St. 

IOWA. 

Clinton — George     C.     Campbell,     709     Co- 
manche At. 
KANSAS. 

Kansas   City — J.   A.   Franklin,    Suite   7-12 
Law  Bldg. 
H.  J.  Norton,  816  Wyandotte  Bld|r. 
Parsons — ^F.  H.  Smith,  2709  Crawford  At. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington — 0.  M.  Owens,  1605  Greenup  St. 

Louisville— R.  Terrill,  556  Door  St. 
LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans — ^R.  P.  Dee,  517  N.  Solomon 
St. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— tHarry    L.    Eichelberger,    808 
Munsey  Bldg. 
Clinton   S.  Hancock,   715   N.  Butaw  St. 
George  M.  Henderson,  810  E.  North  A*/. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — fPrftnk   McCarthy,   80  Wheatland 
At. 
John  Dick,  Quincy  House. 
*CoIlis  LoTcly,  246  Summer  St. 
Dominick  D'Atessandro,  2^  Charter  St. 
*John  F.  Tobin,  246  Summer  St. 
Charles  Morris,  Box  8,  Essex  St.  Sta. 
*M.  T.  Joyce,  Box  C,  Station  A. 
John  T.  Fennell,  427  Old  South  Bldg. 
*John  J.  Connolly,  104  I  St.,  South  Bos 

ton. 
H.  J.  Gill,  11  Gayland  St. 
Patrick  Joyce,  Quincy  House. 
W.  M.  Chase,  Box  1270. 
Brockton — ^Francis  J.  Clarke,  84  Wall  St. 

Joseph  D.  Poitras,  56  Wilder  St. 
Cambridge— >roseph    S.   Leach,    28    Church 

St. 
Chelsea — *Peter   W.    Collins,    100    Broad- 
way. 
Dorchester — Philip  J.  Bjrme,  10  Thetford 

At, 
Hyde  Park — ^Frank  L.   Kelley,   95  Beason 

St. 
Laurence — J.  L.  Johnson.  14  SteTons  St. 
Lynn — C.  D.  KeaTeney,  Box  676. 
Quincy— Janras  Duncan,  25   School  St. 
SomerTille — Frank  Jennings,  84  Sydney  St. 
Springfield — Simon  J.  Griffin,  278  Main  St. 
Worcester — ^M.  F.  Garrett,  8  Hencbman  St. 
H.  P.  Hines.  50  Aetna  St. 
•Tohn  L.  SulliTan.  81  Madison  St. 
Chas.  A.  Cullen,  1  Fairmont  At. 

MICHIGAN. 

Benton  Harbor — ^H.  F.  Baldwin,  249  High 

Detroit— W.  D.  Mahon,  104  E.  High  St. 
E.  G.  Smith.  719  Canton  St. 
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D.  D.  Mtilcahy,  101  MaffnoUa  St. 
L.  y.  McQary,  518  Oommonwealth  St. 
Edward  Brinkler,  862   Gladwin  Av..  St. 
Clair  Heights. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul — Prank  Fisher,  403  Park  Av. 
O.  E.  James,  Box   134. 
W.  A.   Parronto.   409  Dakota  Bldg. 
Fred  W.  Smith,  637  Simpson  Av. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Meridian— J.   H.   Muir. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City — ^W.  E.  Bryan,  504-505  Postal 

Bldg. 

J.  R.  Spelts,  Hotel  Edwards. 

Dan  W.  Richmond,  Box  585. 

H.  J.  Oarr,  419  Asken  At. 

W.  F.  Alterman,  504  Postal  Bldg. 

Max  Miller,  504  Postal  Bldg. 

Oharles  McDonald,  4416  Norledge  At. 

M.  F.  Ryan.   508  Hall  Bldg. 

Ed.  Grant,  4416  Norledge  St. 
Mt.  Vernon — J.  J.  Manson,  Missouri  State 

Sanitorinm. 
Sedalia — B.  P.  Lewis.  1616  S.  Missouri  St. 
St.  Lonis — ^H.  B.  Perham,  Star  Bldg. 

J.   W.  Alyis,   4815  Hammett  Place. 

C.  F.  Barr,  2617  Lafayette  Av. 

A.  M.  Lanx^nce,  8455  Utah  St. 

John  Coots,  2732  Washington  Av. 

A.  R.  Linn.  810  Chestnut  St. 

Daniel   A.  Neary.  803  Holland  Bldg. 

M.  J.  Gleason,  1708  N.  20th  St. 

T.  J.  McNamara,  808  Holland  Bldg. 

H.  J.  Mohler.  401  Star  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Langdon.  Warwick  Hotel. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha — C.  L.  Shamp,  3615  N.  24th  St. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester — John  J.  Coyne,  202  Gx^ene  St. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bay onne— William  F.   Oattell,   15  W  45th 
St. 
John  J.  Dowd,  958   At.  0. 
Fairview — William   E.    Fiske,   Box   62. 
Gloucester — John  J.  McCormiek,  215  Mor- 
ris St. 
Lindenwold — J.  F.  Kelly.  Gen.  Del. 
Millville — F.  M.  Edwards,   128  High  St. 
Newark — fHcnry  F.  Hilfers,  68  S.  Orange 
Av. 
Thomas  Ryan.   78  Green   St. 
Charles  Dickson,  320  S.  19th  St. 
Hu|?h  J.  Glover.  101  9th  St. 
George  Leary.  86  Richmond  St. 
Trenton — C.    Howard    Severs,    276    Lafay- 

ette   Av 
Westwood — ^W.   H,   Wisner,   Box   580. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Las  Vefcas — M.  B.  Dillon,  Box  J. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany — J.  J.  Dowling,  92  Robin  St. 

Joseph  B.   Nelligar,   43   Benson  Bldg. 
Alden — Victor  Altman.  Maple   Crest. 
Binghamton — Fred  E.  Kennedy,  289  Water 

St. 
Brooklyn — Rudolph    Modest,     121     Clifton 
Place. 
Warren  C.  Ward.  479  Lafayette  A  v. 
tP.  F.  Duffy,  564  Prospect  Av. 
John  H.  Pruett,  423  49th  St. 
Buffalo — tHenry   Streifler,    888-87    ElUcott 
St. 
Albert  Adamski,  105  Dorris  At. 
Edward    Flo^e,   875   Oak   St. 
August  Moltisr,   127  Louisiana  St. 


John  0.  Strain,  91  Alexander  Place. 

♦Patrick  E.  Lyons,  384  Trenton  Av. 

George  0.  King,  732  Glenwood  St. 

Charles  C.  Rice.  51  Alexander  Place. 

Joseph   B.    Smith,    115   Best    St. 
Dunkirk-— William  L.  Phillips,  753  De«r  St 
Elmburst,   L.  I. — Joseph   A.  Mullaney.    15 

11th  St. 
Mt.    Vernon — ^Henry  Wildberger,   Jr..    119 

S.    High   St. 
New  York  City — fHugh  Frayne.  Suite  710, 
Bartholdl  Bldg.,  23rd  ft  Broadway. 

tMlss  Mary  Kelleher,  86-87  Bible  House. 

John  Golden,  86-87  Bible  Hous«. 

Sara  A.  Conboy,   86-87  Bible  House. 

Charles  W.  Oullen,  72  Bible  House. 

Joseph  McCarthy,  72  Bible  House. 

Michael  0.  Griffin,  72  Bible  House. 

James  C.  Quinn,  Jr.,  72  Bible  House. 

Timothy  H«aly,  211   B.  45th   St. 

William  A.  Hogan,  214  Reliance  Bldg. 

Andrea  Marotta,   116  Bible  House. 

A.  G.  Smith,  688  B.  64th  St. 

Bernard  Abrams,  585  E.  87th  St. 

Louis  Morales,  421  B.  187th  St. 

W.  M.  Welsh,  Room  808,  80   Cortlandt 
St. 

T.  J.  Brady,  Boom  808,  80  Cortlandt  St. 
Norwich — Joseph  P.  Mahar,  21  Berry  St. 
Richmond,  L.  I. — F.  J.  Sweek,  228  Atooth- 

off  At.,  8. 
Rochester — -J.  J.  Suthons,  210  Merriman  St. 

George  W.  Disway,  70  Sherwood  At. 

Emanuel  Koveleskl,  68  North  Union  St. 
Schenectady — fJi^m^s  B.  Roach,  128  Elmer 
Av. 

John   J.  Henley,   817  Seward  Place. 
Syracuse — ^Homer  D.  Call.    128  Wood   At. 

Dell  Nichols.  1424  Grape  St. 
Yorkvill« — John   F.   Hart,   Box   180. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Hamlet — J.  N.  Davis,   Box   534. 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula — G.     W.      Troutman,      Bamett 

House.  ^.    ,    . 

Canton — O.  M.  Patterson.   1500  Maple  Av. 
Cincinnati — Joseph  Valentine,    Commercial 
Tribune  Bldg.  ^         ^  „ 

T.    P.  Behney,  Room  1008,   Second  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.      ^ 
Josh  Brady,  care  Jerre  L.  Sullivan,  Com- 
mercial Tribune  Bldg. 
Chas.  W.  Wllkerson,  Box  699. 
James    Wilson.  Rooms  1008-9,  Second  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 
Harry  L.  Cook,  917  Curtis  St. 
Hubert    S.  Marshall.   Room  605,  Second 

National  Bank  Bldg. 
Jere    L.    Sullivan,    Commercial    Tribune 

Bldg. 
D.  P.  Rowland,  8151  Van   Buren  At. 
A.  McAndrews,  2002  Wayland  Av.,  Nor- 
wood. 
W.  E.  Home.  528  Walnut  St. 
♦W.    V.    H.    Bright.    406-8    Second    Na- 
tional  Bank   Bldg. 
Thomas  H.  Mugavln.  81  E.   12th  St. 
Cleveland — P.  W.  Carlln.  1182  E.  118th  St. 
C.  Claherty.   1635  E.   66th  St. 
William  Hubbwll.  4402  Wobum   St. 
Columbus — John   F.   Schmitt,   1489  N.   4th 
St. 
M.  F.  Glenn.  279  Sander  Av. 
Dayton — Gus  Haas.   429  Linwood  St. 
Lorain — ^L.  H.  Bathurst.  Lorain  Hotel. 
Nelsonvllle — Chris.    Evans. 
Newark — ^B.  E.   Baker,   195  Jeffenou  Bd. 
Portsmouth — ^M.  A.  MaW.  1428  Otntor  8t. 


AMERICAN    PSDBRATION   OP   LABOR 


TDlsdo-^olm    Hut,    B. 
BMoh. 
OBEOON. 


OlrBrd*il>e — Tarrmnes   Olnltr. 

HBilctOD — Oli«l«>   P.    Scott.    133    E.   Dln- 

MeShenTilown— I-  B.  Knlin,  «05  North  Si. 

PhlladelpMa— tJoiepI    Rights,  Baoma  SSB- 

24  Head  Btdg.,  1211  Pllbfrt  81. 

OlurlH  P.  Bcott.  S24  H«d  Bldf. 

T.  J.  Oaian.  S2S  Hmd  Bldi, 

John  A.  Voll,  lOOS  Colonial  Trutt  Bldj, 

Piirick  Lj'neli,   zoas   0«»TienIer  8t. 

John  H.  Tobin,  l*2t  Jiokton  St. 

William  L.  Dodih&U.  aoss  Loni)t  St. 

Praok   Bnnli — 2258   N.   Tlh   St. 

JimM    Malomy.     1008     Colonial    Trust 
Bldg. 
PitHborgh— tThoDm.  PlrnB.  «08  Now  Bo- 


t0.i*ln  Wj-aK 


,    Mt.    OllTB 


1.  Union  Labor  Temple. 


'    BalUL 


lotel. 


Beadlno-^WIlllam  Reeion 
Boverg ford— Daniel  Shall 
BoTBnlon — Ghaa.   J.  Boyle,    S2S   Third   At. 

John  E.  Qalllican,   IznS  Bidfe  Bd. 
Ban  burr— Bowland  K,  Jimea,    Neff  Home. 
POBTO  BIOO. 

San  Juan— t Bant Ingo  Igloilaa.  Box  2 TO. 
BHODE  ISLAND. 

~  nee — LawieDCe   A.  CTrace,   8T  Vej 


boiaat   et. 
M.  H.  Mnr 
Tbo>.  r.  1 
TENNESSEE. 


'S.! 


Dallai— Frank  Bwar.  2801  JelTriea  St. 

El   Pau — Hear?     H.     Walkor,     2522    San 

Ft.  Worth— jl  D.  Buckalaw,  TOS  Plat  Iron 
Bldi. 

Honaton— Han-y    N.  White,   Boi  559. 

QalreatOQ— Renry  W.  E.  Babe.  2012  At.  M. 

Piltatlno— £.  M.  Wan,  1112  Onnrnd  St. 
VEBMONT. 

Bam — H.  C.  Lodjard,  ScampinI  BIdg. 
VIBGINIA. 

Berkelej— A.   J.   Dixon.   20S  Ualbenr    SI. 

Newport    Newi — Jamea  E.    Oorprow,    Iiock 
Box  486, 

Fortamonth— Thoma*  Nolan.  001  Middle  SI. 
WASHINQTOH. 

Aberdeed— J.  S.  HoDonald. 

LakobaTWax^Foi  B.  P.  D.  1. 

Drown'  808  Ha,i. 
Tre,  UcKay  Apar 
ob  Heaketh,   Box  6B4. 
lair  OoTsrt,  207  Mavnari!  Bide. 
.   P.    Mnlllcan,   4114   4lat   At.,    S 
bomaa  E.  I^e,   Box  875. 
I.  P.  VlHlai.  BIO  W.  T3nd  St. 


Tacoma— to.  O.  Yonng.  Box  709. 
tOharlea    Penr   Taylor.    Box    1285. 
Joteph  F.  Clarke.  1804  B.  lllh  St. 
WEST   VIBOINIA. 

Wb«eiing — L,  T.  Spronie.  69  Z2nd  St. 
^IBCONBIM. 

Snpertai—Wllliam    E.    Brennan,    I4Z0    N. 
Elh   SI. 
[artin  U, 

Briihane  Hall. 
P.  J.    Weber.   Boom  206  Britbane  Hall. 
Wauwalna— B.  J.  McHahon,  Board  of  Ad- 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 

LEGISLATION. 


rHE  Commission  on  InUmatianal  Labor  Legislation ,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Council  and  of  which  Samuel  Gompers  was  chosen  President^  adopted  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  organization  and  also  what  is  knovm  as  "Labor's  Charter."  The  proceedings 
follow: 

Labor's  Article  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  as  follows: 


"ARTICLE  XX.— The  High  Contracting 
Parties  will  exideavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair 
and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women 
and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial relations  extend;  and  to  that  end  agree 
to  establi^  as  part  of  the  organizations  of  the 
League  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Labor." 

To  give  effect  to  this  article,  oo  January  25, 1919, 
The  Supreme  Allied  Council  at  Paris  created  the 
Commission  on  International  Labor  Legislation 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment  froa 
the  international  aspect  and  to  consider  the  inter- 
national means  necessary  to  secure  common  action 
on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  employment, 
and  to  recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency 
to  continue  such  inquiry  and  consideration  m  c<^ 
operation  with  and  voder  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  following  delegates  were 
appointed  by  their  respective  governments: 

UniUd  StaUs  of  America — 

Mr.  Samu^  Gompers,  Prendent  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Hurley,  President  of  the  American 
Shipping  Board. 

British  Empire — 

The  Right  Honourable  George  N.  Barnes,  M.  P., 
Member  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

Sir  Malcolm  Ddevingue,  K.  C.  B.,  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Home  Office. 

France — 

M.  CoUiard  Minister  of  Labor. 

M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Recon- 
struction. 

Italy— 

Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  Immigration. 

Mr.  Carbrini,  Deputy. 

Japan — 

Mr.  Otchiai,  Envoy  at  The  Hague. 

Mr.  Oka,  Director  of  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Affairs. 

Belgium — 

Mr.  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of 
State. 

Mr.  Mahatm,  Professor  at  I^ge  University, 
Secretary  to  the  Belgium  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Workmen. 

Cubar— 

Mr.  De  Bustemante,  Professor  at  Havana  Uni- 
versity. 

Poland- 
Count  Zoltowski,  Member  of  the  Polish  National 

Committee,  afterwards  rq>laced  by 

Mr.  Stanislas  Patek,  Counsellor  of  the  Board  of 

Cessation. 

Cucko-Slovak  Reptiblic — 

Mr.  Benes,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  after- 
wards replaced  t^ 

Mr.  Rudolph  Broc. 


S 


;c)> 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Comnassion  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. After  thirty-^ve  meetings  the  Communion 
drew  up  its  conditions  in  two  parts: 

1.  A  draft  convention  creating  a  permanent 
organization  for  international  htbor  legislation. 

2.  What  is  known  as  "Labor's  Charter"  con- 
sisting of  nine  essentially  fundamental  principles 
proposed  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  draft  convention  and  "Labor's  Charter,"  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Commission,  have 
been  incorporated  m  the  report  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  submitted  to  the  1919  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  be  held  .in 
Washington.  D.  C,  in  October,  1919,  with  the  fol- 
lowing agenda: 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  eight-hour  day 
or  of  forty-eight-hour  week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  agamst 
unenmloyment . 

3.  Women's  employment — 

(a)  Before   and    after    chiklbirth,   in- 
cluding the  question  of  mater- 
nity benefits. 
During  the  night. 
In  unhealthv  processes. 

4.  Bmployment  of  children — 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  i4>^cation  of  the  Inter- 
national Conventions  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906 
on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  em- 
ployed in  industry  and  Uie  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  white  phosjphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 


The  Commission  on  International  Labor  Legis- 
lation was  the  first  to  report,  adjourning  March  24, 
1919,  after  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  its  I^esident. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  was  formally  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Peace  Conference  April  11.  1919,  at  which  time 
President  Wilson  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  and  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  L.  Lansing,  cabled  the  following  congratu- 
latory message: 

"GoMPSss,  Washington. 

Heartiest  congratulations  upon  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Labor  which  received  unanimous 
applause.  The  service  which  you  rendered  as 
President  of  the  Commission  is  appreciated  by 
us  aU.  Lansimo." 


Althou|(h  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  the  re- 
sults achieved  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  con- 
structive and  far-reaching  nature,  and  a  consider- 
able advance  in  Labor's  triunmhant  onward  march. 
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